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THE  PRESCOTTS  OF  PAMPHILLON. 

By  MRS.  PARR,  AoTHoa  op  "  Dorothy  Fox." 


CHAPTER  I.— A  LITTLE  CONTRE-TEAtPS. 


.MONG  the  iiihabiunls  a 
traUition  existed  that  when 
the  great  naval  port  of  Dockmouth  was  a 
fishing  village,  Mallett  was  a  thriving  town, 
and  sent  two  members  to  Parliament.  It 
needed  a  considerable  amount  of  faith  to 
credit  this  assertion,  and  of  imagination  to 
picture  the  quiet,  old-fashioned  pjace  as 
other  than  it  now  stood  —  a  quaint,  ill- 
buHt  cluster  of  houses  stretching  from  the 
water's  edge  by  a  steep  street  to  the  high 

XIV— r 


road  above,  and  terminating  in  a  straggling 
colony  of  pretty  cottages,  villas,  and  pleasant 
detached  houses.  These  last  were  the  resi- 
dences of  military  and  naval  men,  viith 
large  families  and  small  means,  and  retired 
officers,  maiden  ladies  and  widows,  who 
formed  the  principal  gentry  of  Mallett. 
The  noses  of  the  Mallett  folk  were  not  at 
all  offended  by  the  odour  of  fish,  sea- 
weed, and  old  rope,  which  pervaded  every 
nook  and  comer  of  their  primitive  village. 
When  strangers,  pointing  to  the  refuse  heaps 
rotting  here  and  there,  declared  that  even 
the  delicious  breezes  from  the  adjacent  com- 
mons could  not  counteract  such  baneful 
poison  as  this,  the  Mallett  folk  only  smiled. 
They  treated  as  new-fangled  notions  the  talk 
of  the  Dockmouth  people  about  the  drainage 
being  so  bad  that  visitors  could  not  stand  it. 
And  when  a  suspicion  dawned  upon  their  un- 
tutored minds  that  some  slur  was  thus  in- 
tended to  be  cast  upon  their  beloved  home, 
they  would  turn  suddenly,  as  was  tlieir  wont, 
quick  and  fierce,  and  ask,  "Who  wanted 
strangers?  Not  they.  Folks  as  couldn't  abide 
a  good  wholesome  stink  o'  fish  had  best  stay 
away.  ^  'Who  was  they,  they  wondered,  for 
whom  Mallett  must  be  altered  ?  Twas  good 
enough  for  the  Cap'en  and  Miss  Hero ;  and 
if  any  man  or  woman  at  Dockmouth,  or  at 
any  other  port,  would  say  that  they  could  lay 
finger  on  their  betters,  why  p'raps  they'd 
stand  out  and  say  it."  And  this  challenge 
being  given  by  men,  who,  noted  as  wrestlers, 
are  strong  and  sturdy  of  limb,  it  was  rarely 
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taken  up,  and  a  surly  silence,  an  unintelli- 
gible growl,  was  accepted  by  the  Mallett 
champions  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
Cap'en,  the  King  o*  Mallett,  as  many  fondly 
called  him,  ranked  second  to  none. 

The  Captain  would  most  assuredly  have 
aded  with  his  friends.  It  was  his  boast 
that  no  one  could  tell  the  time  when  there 
hadn't  been  Carthews  in  Mallett.  From  his 
father  he  inherited  Sharrows,  an  unpre- 
tentious, rambling  sort  of  residence,  visible 
from  the  high  road,  while  the  grounds — if 
such  the  tangle  of  flowers  and  shrubs  could 
be  designated — ran  down  to  the  sandy  beach 
below.  Captain  Carthew  had  married  some- 
what late  in  life,  on  account-r-so  he  said— of 
his  having  been  little  on  shore,  and  not  having 
been  a  good  hand  at  keeping  up  a  running 
fire  in  the  shape  of  epistolary  wooing.  When 
at  length  he  had  made  his  opportuni^,  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  domestic  felicity.  His 
wife  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  named  Hero,  in  honour  of  the  dashing 
frigate  which  the  Captain  then  commanded. 
Since  that  time,  by  his  ardent  admiration  of 
the  fair  sex,  and  his  devoted  attentions, 
Captain  Carthew  had  raised  many  a  Butter- 
ing hope  among  the  spinster  portion  of 
Mallett  society ;  but  one  by  one  these  illu- 
sions fell  to  the  ground.  It  gradually  came 
to  be  understood  that  such  flaUitering  gallan- 
tries were  only  part  of  the  Captain's  <£ivaIrous 
manners,  that  they  meant  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  anybody,  and  that  it  was  more  ^n 
improbable  that  the  dead  mistress  of  Sharrows 
would  ever  have  a  successor. 

Twenty  years  had  passed  since  Mrs. 
Carthew's  death,  during  which  time  the 
Captain  had  been  placed  upon  the  retired 
list,  the  navy  had  gone  to  the  dogs,  and 
his  daughter  had  grown  from  the  "  Cap'en's 
little  maid,"  who  shouted  with  delight  as  her 
rough  devotees  swung  her  in  their  brawny 
arms,  into  a  bright  fearless  girl,  whose  pre- 
sence was  greeted  with  delight  by  eveiy  in- 
habitant of  Mallett.  It  took  outsiders  some 
time  to  comprehend,  or  in  the  least  degree  to 
understand,  the  bond  of  faith  and  trust  which 
existed  between  the  owners  of  Sharrows  and 
their  humble  friends.  It  was  patent  to  all  that 
a  man  with  nothing  beyond  his  pay  and  good- 
service  pension  could  not  win  popularity 
by  gifts  or  money.  Yet  not  a  joy  or  sorrow 
entered  one  of  the  village  homes  without 
sympathy  and  help,  to  the  best  of  their 
means,  coming  from  Sharrows ;  and  there 
was  not  a  man  or  woman  in  all  Mallett  but  felt 
securely  confident  that,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pened, the  doors  of  Sharrows  would  never  be 


closed  against  them ;  tliat  if  the  Cap" en  lud 
but  one  loaf  of  bread  he  would  share  it  with 
them,  and  that  if  he  had  a  fortune  left  him 
they  would  be  all  gainers. 

This  trust  formed  the  basis  of  their  loyalty, 
and  was  a  good  reason  why  the  inhabitants, 
while  they  freely  tendered  their  respects  to  the 
rector,  the  doctor,  and  the  whole  of  the  Mallett 
gentry,  {with  most  of  whom  either  tliey  or 
tiieir  children  had  served  or  were  serving  the 
Queen),  Captain  Carthew  was  "fA^  Caj>'t.-n," 
their  councillor  in  difiiculties,  and  their  sheet- 
anchor  in  trouble  or  sorrow.  When  compli- 
mented on  his  popularity,  the  Captain  would 
shake  his  head,  saying,  "But  you  know  it 
ought  not  to  be  so ;  the  master  of  Combe 
should  be  port-admiral  at  Mallett  Why, 
do  you  think  I'm  blind,  because  I  won't  see 
the  things  which  people,  who  turn  up  their 
noses  at  us,  are  pointing  out  ?  But  there's 
no  getting  Sir  Stephen  down  here,  and  until 
he  knows  us,  he'll  never  care  about  us.  Ah  ! 
it's  a  thousand  pities  to  see  the  old  place 
going  to  rack  and  ruin." 

The  place  referred  to  was  Combe-Mallctt — 
an  estate  which  would  have  found  litde  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  most  landowners.  The  house 
was  moderately  large,  and  old-fashioned 
enough  to  look  picturesque ;  but  the  land 
attached  to  it  had,  from  neglect,  become  all 
l^ut  useless ;  the  paik,  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, looked  a  wilderness  of  tincon- 
vertible  timbo',  stunted  trees  and  brushwood, 
forming  e»3^ent  cover  for  the  game,  which, 
on  account,  erf"  Sir  Stephen's  diesire  to  let 
Combe,  as  it  was  usually  called,  Mr.  IVuscott, 
the  agent,  kept  strictly  preserved. 

Sir  Stei^en  inherited  Combe  tiuough  his 
grandmother  having  brought  it  as  her  wedding 
portion  to  his  grandfather,  Sir  John  Prescott. 
Sir  John  had  l^t  two  sods.  In  the  elder  (who 
succeeded  him)  he  had  little  pride,  simply 
because  he  was  his  heir,  and  a  peculiarly 
eccentric  young  man,  who  preferred  his  hob- 
bies, and  the  two  or  three  friends  who  could 
share  in  them,  to  the  county  society  or  hte 
own  ^mily.  Such  things  were,  <^  course, 
looked  on  by  them  as  unwordiy  of  a  man 
born  to  be  master  of  the  Paraphillon  estates, 
and,  as  such,  a  lead«  among  Grasshire 
magnates. 

The  tongues  of  rich  and  poor,  for  miles 
round,  echoed  the  feeHngs  which  rankled  in 
old  Sir  John's  breast ;  loudly  declaring  it  too 
bad,  that  while  a  churlish  bookworm  had 
honours  thrust  upon  him,  which  he  neither 
valued  nor  graced,  the  only  prospect  for 
Stephen  (the  second  son),  who  was  jovial  and 
free-lianded  enough  to  be  a  duke,  was  to 
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rt-ait  to  step  into  the  shoes  which  his  elder 
[  brother,  in  spite  of  his  lantern  jaws,  might 
I  &ii  for  many  a  long  year.    That  sooner  or 
later  Mr.  Stephen  Prescott  would  succeed, 
I  no  one  doubted.    Sir  Bernard,  it  was  Wt, 
would  never  marry,  on  account  of  the  only 
woman  he  had  ever  been  seen  to  look  at,  or 
speak  to  willingly,  having  preferred  hisbrother. 
People  who,  if  thtf  did  not  know  the  rights 
of  i^  nobody  could  tell  them,  had  said  that  it 
I  was  on  account  of  Mrs.  Stephen  Prescott  that 
1  Mr.  Bernard  kept  away — living  nobody  knew 
1  how  or  where,  and  was  a  greater  stranger  to 
^  his  family  than  they  liked  tlieir  neighbours  to 
i  know  of.    Certain  it  was,  that  from  the  time 
,  of  his  brother's  marriage  until  some  twelve 
;  months  after  his  father's  death  (when  he  had 
become  master  of  Pamphillon)  he  had  never 
set  foot  in  his  native  place  ;  and  then  he  only 
1  returned  because  the  brother,  who  had  been 
;  his  ri^  in  all  he  set  store  by,  lay  in  the 
1  hmSy  vault,  with  a  newly-cut  inscription  on  the 
I  diurch  wal^  telling  how  he  had  met  his  death 
I  by  3Q  untimely  iall  from  his  horse,  leaving  a 
,'  mdow  and  only  son  to  deplore  their  loss. 
I     When  Mrs.  Prescott  spoke  of  retiring  with 
)  her  boy  to  Combe,  which  had  been  left 
to  her  husband  by  Sir  John,  Sir  Bernard 

<  b^ged  her  to  remain  near  hiin,  as  he  should 
I  need  her  assistance  and  help,  if  he  lived 

<  at  Pamphillon  among  his  tenants,  as  she  said 
it  was  his  duty  to  do.    At  first  the  widow 

,  hesitated — recollections  made  her  irresolute, 
l,  and  she  would  only  consent  to  defer  her 
I  decision  for  a  time  \  but  she  quickly  found 

<  she  had  no  hidden  motive  to  dread  in  accept- 
I  ing  Sir  Bernard's  invitation.  The  offers  he 
I  had  made  at  their  first  meeting,  to  be  a  father 
I  to  her  child  and  a  brother  to  hersdf,  he  fiil- 

GUed  to  die  letter,  but  nodung  more.  Never 
I  did  he  allude  to  any  warmer  feeling  ever 
;  having  existed  between  them.  Mrs.  Prescott 
]  smiled  a  little  sarcastically  when  she  thought 
I  how  much  unnecessary  pity  she  had  wasted 
upon  a  man  who  could  so  readily  forget  a 
I  disappointment,  whicli  he  had  told  her  he 
^  should  carry  to  his  grave.    Yet  she  felt  it 
I  was  far  better  as  it  was.    No  brother  could 
I,'  be  more  thoughtful,  nor  father  more  indul- 
ji  gcDL  He  took  as  much  pride  in  little  Stephen 
1 1  OS  if  he  had  been  his  own  son.   AU  reserve 
'  I  on  her  part  was  at  last  thrown  aside,  and 
1 1  she,  as  well  as  every  one  who  knew  them, 
1 1  uncontradictedly  spoke  to  Sir  Bernard  of  his 
'j  nephew  as  his  heir. 

\  1  The  boy  was  scarcely  ten  when  he  and  his 
'i  mother  were  recalled  to  Sir  Bernard's  bed- 
J ,  bide  from  a  visit  they  were  making  in  Wales, 
j,  They  hurried  back  with  all  speed,  to  find 

'  ....  .  


him  already  dead,  and  Stephen  his  suc- 
cessor—but successor  to  ^diat?  To  a  name, 
and  nothing  more.  The  estate  was  mort- 
gaged, tied  up,  ruined,  by  the  speculations  of 
a  man,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  splendid 
tools  a  set  of  sharpers  ever  lighted  upon.  It 
seemed  as  if  people  would  never  dre  of  ask- 
ing each  odiet  what  possible  motive  could 
have  induced  this  man  (whom  all  his  neigh- 
bours had  regarded  as  a  bookw<Mrm  and 
a  miser)  to  enter  into  peculations  and 
schemes  which  would  have  staggered  the 
most  desperate  gambler.  No  one  being  able 
to  solve  the  enigma,  they  settled  the 
matter  by  concurring  that  he  was  mad,  that 
he  always  had  been  m^,  and  ought  never  to 
have  been  allowed  the  handling  oi  a  fine  fvo- 
perty,  whidi  had  been  in  the  £a^mUy  for 
generations.  Poor  Mrs.  Prescott,  bent  (Mi 
living  on  bread  and  water  to  try  and  keep  It 
for  her  son,  lived  in  terror  that  she  would  not 
be  able  to  hold  out  till  Sir  Stephen  was  of 
age,  but  would  have  to  take  the  lawjrer's 
advice  and  sell  it.  But,  impossible  as  it  had 
seemed,  hold  out  she  did ;  and  at  twenty- 
one  Sir  Stephen  Prescott  found  himself  called 
upon  to  manage  a  large  estate,  which  was 
hampered  by  liabilities  of  every  description, 
and  which  kept  him  in  a  continual  strait  by 
forcing  him  to  con^ct  new  loans  to  pay  off 
old  scores. 

Thus  it  was,  that  while  the  simple  Mallett 
folk  regarded  him  as  a  Crffisus,  who  lived  a 
life  of  thoughtless  pleasure,  and  could  turn 
their  poor  village  into  an  earthly  paradise, 
without  being  obliged  to  deny  himself  a 
single  luxury  \  he  refrained  from  asking  his 
agent  one  word  abont  them,  dreading  to  hear 
cn  distresses  which  he  could  not  remedy,  or 
suggested  improvements  whidi  be  had  not  die 
money  to  carry  out. 

The  agent,  Mr.  Truscott,  lived  at  Dock- 
mouth,  and  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  on 
account  of  Sir  Stephen  having  been  abroad, 
had  reigned  supreme  over  Mallett,  ruling 
with  so  strict  a  hand  that  people  rather  let 
things  go  on,  however  bad  they  might  be, 
"  than  knuckle  down  to  that  Truscott,  who 
had  swept  out  Glynn's  offices,  for  all  he  rode 
on  horseback,  switching  his  whip  as  flourishin' 
as  if  he  was  his  master."  During  the  past 
year,  howevCT,  hope  had  greatly  revived.  Sir 
Stephen  had  not  only  returned  to  England, 
but  had  announced  tiiat  he  should  most 
probably  pay  Mallett  a  visit — an  imnounce- 
ment  which,  a  few  weeks  before,  had  been 
confirmed  by  Mrs.  Tucker,  the  housekeeper 
at  Combe,  receiving  a  letter  from  Sir  Stephen 
himself,  saying  that  she  was  to  get  a  couple 
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of  rooms  in  order,  as,  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  so  he  would  be  at  no  great  distance, 
and  would  probably  run  down  to  Mallett  for 
a  few  days. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  How  was  he  to 
be  received  ?  When  would  he  come  ?  These, 
and  a  dozen  other  questions  were  speculated 
upon,  without  any  conclusion  being  arrived 
at,  except  that  something  must  be  done ;  but 
it  was  agreed  that  what  this  something  ought 
to  be  need  not  be  decided  upon  until  Sir 
Stephen  wrote  again,  which  most  assuredly 
he  would  do  before  he  came. 

"  One  thing  I  am  glad  of^"  said  Hero 
Carthew,  who  was  seeing  her  father  as  far  as 
Ferry  Bridge,  on  his  road  to  Dockraouth  ;  "  I 
am  glad  Sir  Stephen  has  chosen  this  season 
to  pay  his  visit  to  Combe;  It  never  looks 
so  lovely  as  in  the  spring." 

"  I  wonder  when  rfie  fellow  means  to  make 
his  appearance  ?  "  said  the  Captain.  "  These 
youngsters  want  such  a  sight  of  baclung  and 
filling.   Why,  in  my  day  " 

"  Now,  you  dear  old  thing,  it's  your  day 
now,"  interrupted  Hero ;  "  and  Sir  Stephen 
never  positively  said  how  sooa  he  intended 
coming." 

"  Oh  !  of  course,  you'll  take  his  part,"  re- 
plied the  Captain.  "You  women  are  all 
alike,  ready  to  wager  any  mortal  thing  against 
the  likelihood  of  a  fiiU-blown  baronet  doing 
wrong." 

Hero  laughed. 

"  I  hope  he  will  turn  out  to  be  as  nice 
as  we  want  him  to  be,"  she  said.  "  Jt  would 
be  a  little  trial  to  give  up  going  in  and  out 
of  Combe,  as  I  suppose  we  should  have  to 
do,  if  Sir  Stephen  came  to  live  there.  Find 
out  if  you  can,  papa,  whether  Mr.  Tniscott 
knows  when  he  is  coming,  and  how  long  he 
intends  to  stay." 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  your 
self  while  I  am  gone  ?  "  asked  her  father. 

"  I !  Oh,  I  shall  go  to  the  Joslyns,  and 
see  Alice.  You  are  certain  not  to  be  back 
until  five  or  six  o'clock.  Be  sure  and  bring 
me  the  parcel  from  Home's,  and  the  wool 
from  Miss  Gregory's,  and  don't  forget  my 
brooch  and  Betsey's  orders,  whatever  you  do." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  bid- 
ding his  daughter  good-bye. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  don't  get 
into  mischief,"  she  called  after  him;  and 
then,  with  sundry  nods,  lookings  -  back, 
and  shouted  messages,  the  two  parted, 
Captain  Carthew  to  take  his  place  in  Ned 
Wallis's  boat  for  Dockmouth,  and  Hero  to 
strike  across  Passraore  Fields,  which  would 
bring  her,  by  a  short  cut,  close  to  the  coast- 
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guard  station  of  which  Mr.  Joslyn  held 
command. 

Hero  Carthew  fell  very  far  short  of  a 
beauty,  and  yet  she  generally  contrived  to 
carry  off  the  lion's  share  of  admiration  and 
attraction.  There  was  an  unstudied  grace 
about  her  figure,  an  elastic  freedom  in  her 
movements,  which  attracted  notice  before 
peiliaps  you  had  even  caught  sight  of  her  face, 
which  was,  like  her  nature,  sunny  and  love- 
able,  yet  with  plenty  of  character,  and  show- 
ing very  openly  its  likes  and  dislikes,  its 
pleasure  and  its  pain.  It  would  have 
thoroughly  unhinged  the  nerves  of  many 
a  town-bred  belle  or  beau  to  have  fol- 
lowed Hero's  track  to  Winkle  station. 
She  walked  and  ran,  climbed  hills,  jumped 
gates;  singing  merrily,  and  whistling  fami- 
liarly to  all  the  animals  who  chanced  to  lie 
in  her  road.  Perfect  health,  temper,  and 
spirits,  what  more  was  wanted  to  make  her, 
what  she  declared  herself  to  be^  as  happy  as 
the  days  were  long. 

It  always  gave  her  additional  pleasure  to 
spend  a  day  with  the  Joslyns.  Alice  was 
her  greatest  friend,  the  three  boys  were  all  in 
love  with  her,  and  Mr.  Joslyn  was  her  father's 
oldestshipmate.  Howeverlong  she  had  to  stay 
at  Winkle,  the  hour  for  return  came  all  too 
soon ;  so  that  in  this  case  none  of  them  would 
credit  Mr.  Joslyn's  assertion  that  it  was 
already  four .  o'clock,  and  high  time  to  get 
into  the  boat,  or  the  tide  would  not  serve 
for  landing  Hero  at  Combe  Point,  and  thus 
save  her  a  three  miles' walk.  It  did  not  take 
them  long  to  reach  Cape  Farewell,  as  they 
had  dubbed  the  nam}W  spit  of  sand  whicji 
stretched  out  here ;  and,  afler  a  very  reluc- 
tant leave-taking,  and  many  promises  of 
another  such  meeting.  Hero  was  landed, 
scrambled  up  the  rugged  path,  and  stood 
waving  her  hand,  watching  the  little  boat  as 
it  tacked  about,  until  it  finally  caught  the 
wind  and  sailed  swiftly  out  of  sight. 

Then  she  turned  and  began  to  look  about 
for  a  certain  old  bullace-tree,  which  jutted 
conveniently  out  of  the  cliff.  By  mount- 
ing a  stone  placed  there  for  the  purpose, 
you  could  catch  hold  of  a  branch  and 
swing  yourself  down  into  the  park  below. 
It  was  some  time  since  Hero  had  availed 
herself  of  this  mode  of  ingres^  and  she 
had  wondered  if  she  should  hit  the  exact  ' 
spot.  She  critically  examined  the  bough  to 
ascertain  if  it  would  bear  her  weight;  and, 
being  satisfied  on  that  score,  with  a  one — 
two — three — the  top  was  gained,  and  by  the 
reaction  of  the  bough  she  came  down  to- 
gether with  a  shower  of  blossom,  loose 
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stones,  and  dust  at  the  feet  of  a  gentleman 
whose  hat  she  knocked  off,  and  flattened 
under  her  feet. 

Oh!  what  have  I  done?"  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  endeavoured  by  beating  the  cloud  to 
disperse  the  dust  in  which  she  had  enveloped 
Imn;  "  I  beg  your  pardon — I  am  so  sorry — I 
had  no  idea  that  any  one  would  be  here;  why 
didn't  you  call  out  ?  " 
"  Call  out,"  he  said,  in  a  somewhat 
I  injured  tone,  "  really  that  was  an  impossi- 
I  bitity ;  I  only  heard  a  rustle,  and  before  I 
I  had  even  time  to  look  up,  you  had  de- 
I  sceoded." 

'  ^  Then,  seeing  the  look  of  unutterable  coa- 
I  fusion  which  came  into  Hero's  face,  as  her 
'  1  eyes  fell  on  the  hat  all  battered  and  spoiled, 
I '  he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  saying — 

I  j  "  Pray,  don't  mind  it ;  but  you  must  pardon 
'  a  stranger  for  being  ignorant  ttiat  the  young 

ladies  here  have  a  way  of  dropping  from  the 
)i  clonds." 

II  Hero  tried  to  smile,  but  the  hat  weighed 
I  heavily  upon  her. 

I  "C^'t  something  be  done  to  it?'*  she 
'  asked  anxiously,  trying  to  restore  it  to  shape ; 
I  **i  feel  so  dreadfully  ashamed  of  myself." 

I  "  Don't  do  that,"  he  said,  lookii^  admir- 

I I  ingly  at  her  pretty  confusion,  "  it  will  come 
I  right  again,  I  dare  say ;  and  if  not,  I  have 
'l  some  more  lu^age  coming  this  evenmg,  so 

don't  distress  me  by  distressing  yourself." 
I      His  luggage  t  who  could  he  be  ?  Hero 
I  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  and  then  a  dread- 
ful suspicion  arose  that  this  must  be  Sir ; 
Stephen  Prescott  ^ 
"  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  path 
outside  the  cliff,"  he  said,  trying  to  divert 
her  from  the  unlucky  accident. 

"  Nor  is  there,"  stammered  poor  Hero, 
- 1  who  felt  that,  if  her  last  conjecture  proved 
I    true,  she  ought  to  add  an  apology  for  this 
unwanantable  mode  of  entrance.   "  I  have 
I   been  to  Winkle  station;  and,  as  the  tide 
I   prevented  me  from  getting  back  by  tKe 
,   beach,  Mr.  Joslyn  landed  me  at  the  Point 
I   below,  and  I  climbed  up  here  to  get  home 
through  the  park.    People  have  always  been 
allowed  to  come  this  way ;  Sir  Stephen 
Prescott  has  never  objected  to  it; "  and  then 
with  a.  blush  and  half-smile  she  asked  shyly, 
"  Are  you  Sir  Stephen  Prescott  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am ;  what  made  you  think  so  ?  " 
"  Because,  for  one  thing,  I  did  not  know 
you,  and  we  seldom  have  strangers  here ; 
and  then  yon  look— at  least  you  are  not 
I  quite  the  same  as  the  people  we  generally 
see." 

I     Sir  Stephen  smiled. 


"  May  I  venture  to  ask,"  he  said,  "whom 
I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Hero  Carthew.  I  am  Cap- 
tain Carthew's  daughter,  of  Sharrows,  round 
Combe  Point ; "  and  she  pointed  in  the 
direction  where  the  house  lay. 

"Sharrows!  I  think  Mr.  Truscott  has 
spoken  to  me  of  Sharrows — is  it  not  the 
next  place  to  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  are  neighbours,  though  not  very 
near  ones.  Papa  will  be  so  pleased  to  see 
you.  We  heard  that  it  was  likely  you  would 
come,  but  no  one  expected  you  to-day,  or 
you  would  have  had  a  proper  reception. 
How  did  you  get  here  ?  " 

"  I  came  by  train  from  Garston  to  Dock- 
mouth,  and  took  a  carriage  on  to  this 
place.  The  old  housekeeper  seemed  perfectly 
aghast  at  seeing  me.  She  kept  on  insisting 
that  she  expected  I  should  have  written, 
I  told  her  tlaat  I  had  written  oncir.  But  this 
was  of  no  use,  she  kept  repeating  that  she 
expected  I  should  have  written  again." 

"  So  we  all  thought,"  said  Hero.  "  You 
know  you  only  said  in  your  letter  that  she  was 
to  get  the  rooms  ready,  as  it  was  j^robable  you 
might  run  down  while  you  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mis.  Tudter  brought  it  for  me 
to  read  the  morning  she  got  it,  and  I  believe 
almost  every  day  since ;  sh»  was  so  afraid 
there  might  be  some  mistake.  Hrw  vexed 
the  poor  old  soul  will  be,  that  everything  is 
not  in  apple-pie  order  1  Of  course,  nothing 
was  ready." 

"  Ready  !"  echoed  Su-  Stephen.  "  In  all 
your  life,  you  never  saw  such  scrubbing  and 
cleaning  as  was  going  on  there ;  only  that  the 
horse  would  have  been  dead  beat,  I  should 
have  returned  to  Dockmouth  without  delay." 

"  Oh,  that  would  have  been  too  bad,"  ex- 
claimed Hero  enei;^etically ;  "  you  must  not 
think  of  such  a  thing.  You  have  no  idea 
how  evoy  one  has  been  looking  forward  to 
your  visit.  We  have  talked  of  nothing  else." 

"Very  flattering,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,"  replied  Sir  Stephen,  laughing ;  "  but 
practically,  I  know  of  nothing  more  dis- 
agreeable than  to  arrive  where  you  fancy  you 
are  expected,  and  find  no  rooms  ready,  and 
no  chance  of  dinner — an  event  which  this 
sea  air  makes  exceedingly  important  to  me 
just  at  present  I  really  think  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  gone  back  to  the  hotel 
at  Dockmouth,"  he  added  reflectively. 

But  Hero  shook  her  head  at  this.  While 
be  had  been  spealdng,  she  had  been  rapidly 
running  over  in  her  mind  the  contents  of  the 
home  larder.  Of  course,  she  dedded  that 
she  must  ask  Sir  Stephen  to  return  with  her. 
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Her  fathw  would  be  veiy  vexed  if  she  did 
Otherwise ;  fox  Captab  Carthew's  principles 
of  hospitality  consisted  in  offoing  freely  what 
he  had,  not  in  withholding  bis  invitatum  be- 
cause he  had  not  that  which  his  liberal  heart 
desired  to  pUce  before  his  guest  Turning, 
she  said — 

"  Papa  went  to  Dockmouth  this  morning, 
but  by  this  time  he  must  be  back  again.  I 
hope  you  will  not  stand  upon  ceremony 
with  us,  but  return  with  me,  and  at  least  give 
us  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are 
not  alone  the  first  evening  of  your  arrival" 

"  Really,  you  are  very  kind,  Miss  Carthew  j 
but  ,"  and  as  he  hesitated.  Hero  said — 

"  You  will  only  be  saving  papa  a  walk,  for 
I  know  he  would  set  off  to  fetch  you  the 
instant  I  told  him  that  you  were  all  by 
yourself." 

"I  should  be  sorryto  give  him  that  trouble; 
so  perhaps,  as  I  wish  very  much  to  make 
his  acquaintance,  you  will  permit  me  to 
accompany  you  bacL" 

CHAPTER  ». — nRST  WBUXIMB. 

"  Shall  we  go  by  the  cliif  path  ?*'  asked 
Hero.  "  Perhaps  you  will  not  care  to  go 
tiirough  the  vill^." 

"  Hardly,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  I  do  not 
fancy  that  at  present  my  appearance  is  cal- 
culated to  inspire  the  authority  I  am  supposed 
to  possess." 

"I  don't  think  any  one  would  see  it  unless 
they  were  told,"  said  Hero  colouring,  as  she 
glanced  at  the  unforttmate  hat  "  It  was  too 
bad  of  me,  and  at  our  first  meeting." 

"  Oh  no,  it  has  but  made  us  better  friends," 
replied  Sir  Stephen.  '*  A  little  (Xtntre-ianps  is 
often  most  successful  in  putting  people  at 
their  ease.    Don't  you  think  so  i*" 

Hero  shook  her  head. 

"  I  was  in  an  awful  state  of  fright,"  she 
said,  "when  I  began  to  suspect  who  you 
were." 

Sir  Stephen  laughed. 

"  It  is  evident  I  ought  not  to  have  come 
here.  I  shall  never  able  to  keep  up  the 
character  to  which  distance  lent  enchant- 
ment." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  will ;  and  if  we  can  only 
make  you  like  the  place,  and  come  and  live 
here  sometimes,  the  people  will  be  ready  to 
do  anything  for  you,  as  they  are  for  papa." 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Trusccrtt  told  me  that  Captain 
Carthew  has  immense  inftuence  among  the 
villagers." 

"Yes,  papa  understands  them.   Mr.  Trus- 
cott  does  not;  one  must  live  among  them." 


"  Rather  a  heavy  penalty  to  pay,  though," 
said  Sir  Stephm.  **  In  winter  it  most  be 
feaifuUy  dull.'; 

•*  Oh,  no  1  it  is  not ;  though  perhaps  you 
would  feel  it  so ;  I  am  forgetting  that  I  hare 
never  lived  in  any  other  place." 
"  And  you  are  quite  content  here  ?" 
"  Perfectly.  Of  course,  I  am  longing  to 
go  to  a  hundred  places,  and  see  all  one  iKars 
about,  but  I  know  I  shall  never  find  another 
Mallett." 

Here  a  bend  in  the  path  brought  them  to  a 
cottage,  at  &e  door  of  which  a  fresfa-coloured 
middle-aged  woman  was  standing. 

"  Well,  Lois,"  said  Miss  Carthew,  with  a 
friendly  smile,  "  has  Osee  come  home  yet  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  miss,  and  the  Cap'en,  he  said,  corned 
back  wi^  'em." 

"Oh,  that  is  all  right;"  then,  tummg  to- 
wards Sir  Stephen,  she  said — 

"  Lois,  this  is  Sir  Stephen  Prescott" 
*'  My  dear  life  1 "  exclaimed  the  woman, 
dropping  a  successic»i  of  curtseys.  "Well, 
I  never  did.  I'm  sure,  sir,  you'll  be  as 
welcome  as  the  flowers  o'  May  to  Mallett. 
Why,  Oseel"  she  called,  "do'ee  come  out 
here  then.  He  will  be  took  aback  sore 
enuf,"  she  added,  as  a  square-built,  weather- 
beaten  sea-faring  man  made  his  a;^eai-ance, 
and  was  duly  pushed  forward  by  his  wife 
with  the  introductitm,  **11iis  is  my  man, 
Osee  Triggs,  sir,  and  at  yom-  service  by  night 
or  by  day.  lis  Sir  Stephen  Prescott,  Osee," 
she  wound  up  with. 

Osee's  astonished  face  beamed  again,  as 
with  several  touches  at  an  imaginary  cap  he 
said — 

"  I'm  proud  and  happy,  sir,  as  you  be 
come  among  us  at  )as^  as  Miss  Hero  ^vilI 
tell  ye,  'ris  what  we've  all  hoped  for  for  ever 
so  long,  'till  some  of  us  thought  *t\vas  never 
to  be ;  but  the  Cap'en  he  stuck  to  his  colours  ; 
says  he,  he'll  come  yet,  never  you  fear  that, 
he  says  ;  and  you  may  always  take  yer  Davy 
to  wlut  the  Cap'en  says ;  he  never  faaub  his 
colours  down,  be  don't." 

''Sir  Stephen  has  not  seen  papa  yet," 
said  Hero,  nodding  her  adienx.  "  So  good- 
bye." 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Sr  Stephen. 
"Good  evening,  sir,  and  thank 'ee  for 

coming." 

"  And  thank  }'0u  too.  Miss  Hero,"  called 
out  Osee.  "  I  shall  just  ha'  somethin',"  he 
added,  "  to  teH  my  mates,  as  I  was  the  first 
as  clapped  eyes  on  un." 

*'  These  people  seem  very  odd  to  me," 
said  <Sir  Stephen,  as  he  and  Hero  walked 
away,  laughing  over  his  first  welcome. 
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"Odd  !"  echoed  Hcroy  who  was  not  quite 
certun.  of  Ina  meaning. 

"Yesy"  he  aaswend,  "they  are  so  com- 
pletely  difierent  froD  the  general  class  of 
viHagen.  They  have  none  of  the  chronic 
dyiuss  vith  which  most  oooDtry  people 
seen  Of^nessed." 

"  Oh^  no ;  they  are  not  shy ;  but  -  they 
bare  nothing  to  be  shy  about." 

"  Neither  have  my  other  tenants ;  but  they 
would  never  think  of  telling  me  that  they 
were  glad  to  see  me,  or  of  entering  into  any 
oniversation  with  me." 

"  No  ?  WeU,  they  are  odd  then,  if  yon 
like ;  but  {wepare  yourself  to  answer  all  sorts 
of  questions  here;  for  Mallett  people  ask 
anything  they  want  to  know." 

"So  I  find,"  said  Sir  Stephen.  ''My 
driver,  and  the  i>edestrians  we  met  and 
passed,  kept  np  a  nmning  fireof  *  Why,  where 
ever  be  j'Mrgonft  John  Hkka?*  'To  Combe, 
to  be  sure.'^' 

"And  then,*'  Uu^d  Hero^  "I  know 
came—'  Why,  what  be  goin*  to  do  tiieie  ?  * " 

"  Oh  yes,  and  die  answer  was  ffwtn  hf  a 
tnra  of  the  whip,  and  a  jerk  of  the  head  to- 
wards me,  accoaqMniedon  sdccted  occasi<»s 
by  the  advice  to  aric  Maxy  somcjiody  at  the 
pike,  her'U  teffee." 

"  I  don't  think  yon  ims^ned  that  we  were 
quite  so  primttiTe  as  you  have  found  us," 
said  Hero,  "  alAoogh  I  don't  consider  that 
we  are  regular  country  folks ;  we  are  too  near 
Dockmouth  for  that.  There  is  our  house ; 
you  just  catch  Hgbt  of  it  roond  that  coma. 
We  have  only  to  go  19  this  hffl  and  we 
shall  be  theie^" 

"  We  have  done  nodni^  ebe  but  go  np 
hill,"  said  Sir  Stephen,  a  little  cot  of  breath, 
whUe  Hero's  pace  never  dackened,  neither  did 
her  voice  falter.  He  coold  but  look  admir- 
ingly at  her  lithe  figure  and  elastic  step, 
bespeaking  perfect  health  mad  no  smaR 
amount  of  bodily  strength, 

"  I  must  induce  my  mother  to  come  here 
in  the  summer,"  he  said ;  "  she  is  somewhat 
of  an  invalid,  and  the  air  seems  to  be  de- 
licious." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  it  would  do  her  good.  It 
is  always  said  that  a  doctor  cannot  live  nor 
die  at  Mallett    Feoj^e  are  never  ill  here." 

"  I  shall  tell  hei  that  as  a  certain  induce- 
ment" 

"  Yes,  doy"  sAie  said,  stopping  half  ^^•ay 
down  the  lane  before  a  black  painted  wooden 
gate.  "  Here  we  are.  This  is  Sharrows,  and 
there  is  papa,"  and  she  pointed,  to  a  rather 
stout-looking  figure  in  a  shwt  jacket  and 
broad  Panama  hat 


"Papa!  papa!  He  doesn't  hear  me — ^he 
is  a  litUe  deaf;  but  I'll  soon  make  him  look 
up,"  and,  to  Sir  Stephen's  great  amusement, 
she  put  her  two  fingers  into  her  mouth  and 
gave  a  loi^  shrill  whistle. 

"  Shocking,"  she  said  tommg  to  her  com- 
panion, with  a  little  shrug  at  herself,  "  but  he 
sees  us  now;"  and,  waving  her  hand,  they 
descended  the  path  towa^  which  Captain 
Carthew  had  turned  to  meet  them.  As  soon 
as  they  were  within  speaking  distance  Hero 
called  out— 

"  Papa,  who  do  you  think  I  have  brought 
to  sec  yon  ?   This  is  Sir  Stephen  Prescott" 

"  Sir  Stephen  !  God  bless  my  heart,  you 
don't  say  so  ! "  and  Captain  Carthew,  hurrying 
forward,  seized  the  long<expected  visitor  by 
both  hands,  giving  them  a  grip  they  were 
totally  unaccustomed  to,  as  he  said  heartily — 

"Welcome,  very  wdcone.  So  you've 
fovnd  your  way  to  MaHett  at  last.  Well, 
I*ra  Toy  glad  to  see  you.  Why,  you've 
regttlaiiy  st<4eii  a  nsxdi  upon  us.  When 
did  yon  come?" 

"This  aftcmoonL" 

"  And,"  hrcke  in  Hero,  "  he  was  going 
back  to  Dockmontb,  because  nothing  was 
ready  at  Combe:  Mrs.  Tucker  expected  that 
he  intended  writing  again,  as  we  all  did." 

"  Now,"  said  the  Captain,  **  didn't  I  tell 
you  she  had  best  set  to  and  get  everything 
square  at  once.  I  expected  from  the  first 
tlutt  you'd  come  and  catch  us  all  napping; 
but  these  women  folk  make  as  much  fuss  over 
setting  their  churns  and  taUcs  straight,  and 
gettii^[  their  sheets  out  of  lavender  as  we 
9ho«td  in  rising  oat  a  '  seventy-four.'  But 
there,  there ;  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no- 
body good,  and  since  we've  got  you  down 
here  I  won't  say  any  more.  Run  round  to 
Betsey,  Hero,  and  say  she  must  give  us  the 
best  dinner  she  can.  Get  her  steam  up,"  he 
added,  with  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  a  jerk 
of  his  head  towards  Sir  Stephen,  "  by  telling 
her  who's  going  to  eat  it" 

Hero  ran  off  by  some  shorter  way,  and  the 
Captain,  putting  his  arm  in  Sir  Stephen's, 
the  two  proceeded  towards  the  flat  upon 
which  the  house  stood. 

Sir  Stephen  had  intended  making  an  ela- 
borate apology  for  the  unceremonious  n  ay  in 
which  he  had  accepted  Hero's  invitation ; 
but  somehow  he  quite  forgot  about  it,  and 
before  an  hour  had  elapsed  he  found  himself 
chatting  away  to  Captain  Carthew  as  if  he 
had  known  him  all  his  life.  When  he  casu- 
ally spoke  of  leaving  Mallett  the  next  day 
tlie  Captain  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  now  you  are  here 
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don't  run  away  directly.  I  want  you  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  place  and  the  people, 
and  you'll  never  do  that  until  you've  seen  a 
little  of  them.  Why,  there  are  no  such  sailors 
in  the  world  as  the  Mallett  men — fine, 
hardy  fellows,  true  to  the  backbone,  rough 
and  ready  to  shed  their  last  drop  of  blood 
for  those  they're  bound  to.  Then  the  place  ; 
I've  been  half  over  the  world,  but  I  never 


saw  anything  to  touch  Mallett.  Talk  about 
foreign  scenery,  pshaw  1  stuff  and  nonsense ! 
Look  at  Winkle  ;  go  to  Silver  Sands.  Why, 
when  you've  been  here  a  month  you  wont 
know  yourself  for  the  same  man.  Except  of 
old  age  people  mn'i  die  at  Mallett ;  when 
they  come  here  they  get  a  fresh  lease  of  their 
lives.  So  don't  talk  of  running  away— and 
what's  the  use  of  going  back  to  Combe? 


Fage  r 


No,  no ;  I  shall  send  for  your  traps,  and  you 
just  take  up  your  quarters  here,  and  then  I 
can  lay  an  embargo  upon  you  whenever  I 
see  any  signs  of  weighing  anchor." 

And  so  finally  the  matter  was  settled.  Sir 
Stephen  demurred  at  first,  and  put  forward 
several  feeble  objections,  which — as  he  was 
aothing  loth  to  remain — he  was  not  sorry  to 

htivA  nv^rmlpd.      Thp  t*ni^  wa«  that  rnn- 


sented  to  remain,  and  owned  himself  very 
much  obliged  to  Captain  Carthew  and  his 
daughter  for  askmg  him. 

By  the  morning  of  the  next  day  there  was 
not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  all  Mallett 
but  knew  that  Sir  Stephen  had  come,  and  was 
staying  with  "the  Cap'en"  at  Sharrows.  Ann 
House  had  been  up  with  some  whiting  pout 

tvhirh  her  man  hart  raiicht  thp  nipht  hpfnrp. 
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Ned  Wallis  had  picked  out  the  finest  of  the 
shiimps  that  he  was  taking  to  Dockmouth 
market,  and  left  them  with  his  duty.  Mrs. 
Came  would  be  bound  that  Betsey  was  put 
to  it  for  butter,  and  sent  her  boy  Johnny  up 
with  a  fresh  pound  and  a  pot  of  cream.  The 
geaeral  thought  was  how  diey  could  assist 
the  "  Cap^en  "  in  duly  entertmning  his  distin- 
guished guest.  Nor  was  it  in  the  village 
alone  that  this  feeling  existed.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son remembered  that  Hero  had  said  some 
days  before  that  their  stock  of  jam  was  nearly 
exhausted,  so  she  must  supply  that  default 
'  Miss  Stevens  routed  out  some  choice  ginger 
I  -  that  her  brother  the  chaplain  had  brought 
I  from  China.  Old  Mr.  Jamieson,  the  pay- 
master, thought  he'd  take  down  a  bottle  of 
j  his  old  Constantia  (he'd  only  four  <x  five  left) 
i  that  the  Captain  might  give  Sir  Stephen  a 
ta^e  of  something  he  did  not  get  every  day. 
And  so  all  through  the  small  conununi^  each 
drew  on  his  or  her  little  store  of  dunties, 
tryii^  to  assist  their  neighbour  in  setting 
before  his  guest  those  things  which  his  hos- 
pitali^  w(Hild  prompt,  but  his  resources  they 
kneir  would  not  supply. 

CHAPTER  III.---AT  SHARROWS. 

"There  is  one  thing  which  must  be 
done,"  said  Hero,  as  Sir  Stephen,  on  the 
second  morning  after  his  arrival,  stood 
waiting  for  Captain  Carthew  to  accompany 
him  to  Combe so  it  is  of  no  use  taUcmg 
about  your  going  amiy.  Stay  you  must^  *  for 
it  is  your  duty  ta' " 

"  And,  pray,  what  is  my-  duty  ?  " 

"Well,  your  duty  to  your  neighbour,  in 
this  imtance,  is  that  you  ronain,  and  I  invite 
all  Mallett  and  its  environs  to  tea,  and  to 
meet  Sir  Stephen  Prescott." 

Sir  Stephen  laughed  outright.  The  whole 
thing  was  to  him  so  irresistibly  comic;  in 
fact,  during  the  last  few  days,  his  life  had 
been  so  entirely  altered  from  its  usual  rou- 
tine, that,  after  the  feshion  of  the  ancient 
dame  who  fell  asleep  on  the  king's  highway, 
he  had  asked  himself  over  and  ova:  uain, 
"Can  this  be  I?" 

A  man  accustomed  to  a  certain  amount  of 
luxury,  amusement,  and  socie^,  found  him- 
self suddenly  dcHnesticated  among  compara- 
tive stnngers,  who,  though  they  did  their 
best  to  entertain  him,  could  offisr  him  nothing 
beyond  the  simple  enjo3rmente  of  their  homely 
life. 

Hero's  light-hearted  face  and  merry  gossip, 
Captain  Garth ew's  quaint  stones,  the  primi- 
tive, out-spoken  village  folk  whom  they 
met  on  their  rambling  investigati(»is — all 


combined  to  amuse  him  wonderfiilly,  and 
somehow  the  days  had  seemed  very  short 
But  when  he  called  up  some  of  the  queer- 
looking  old  men  and  antiquated  ladies 
who  1^  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  of 
Mfdlett  gentry,  and  pictured  himself  doing 
the  agreeable  to  them  at  a  tea  party,  the  idea 
tickled  him  more  than  he  would  have  cared 
for  his  present  friends  to  see. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  laughing,"  said  Hero, 
trying  to  look  grave.  I  really  mean  what 
I  say ;  they  would  be  so  disappointed  if  they 
were  not  properly  introduced  to  you,  just  as 
we  should  have  been,  if  you  had  stayed  some- 
where else,  and  had  gone  away  without  our 
seeing  anything,  of  you.  People  have  so 
looked  forward  to  your  vi^t,  and  they  are 
really  all  so  good  and  kind-hearted  that  I  fear 
if  you  went  away,  and  did  not  meet  them, 
they  would  feel  hurt,  and  fancy  you  took  no 
interest  in  the  place.  If  you  think  you  can 
stay,  you  would  be  granting  me  a  favour  by 
doing  so." 

'*  My  dear  Miss  Carthew,  say  no  more.  I 
would  do  a  great  deal  more  than  that  to 
please  you ;  beside  which,  you  and  your 
father  are  so  good  to  me,  that,  unless  I  was 
absolutely  obliged  to  get  back  to  London,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  you  would  not 
experience  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  me." 

"  Then  you  really  will  stay?" 

"Of  course  I  will." 

"That  is  kind  of  you — thank  you  so 
much.  I  shall  invite  all  I  can  for  to-morrow 
evening.  They  know  my  heart  is  good  to 
ask  ev^body,  but  as  papa  says,  our  stowage 

is  not  large  enough." 

"  Now  I  have  a  brilliant  idea,''  said  Sir 
Stephen,  "  if  you  will  oblige  me  by  helping 
to  carry  it  out" 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Why,  this ;  instead  of  asking  them  here, 
ask  them  all  to  Combe-Mallett ;  the  rooms  are 
abeady  dismantled,  the  people  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  111  send  my  man  off  to  Dock- 
mouth  to  order  some  supper." 

"  Why,  we  could  have  a  dance,"  exclaimed 
Hero,  twisting  round  in  an  imaginary  waltz ; 
"what a  glonous  idea !  Everybody  can  be 
invited  t&re,  can't  they?  They  will  be  so 
delighted ;  oh,  thank  you,  Sir  Stephen ;  I  am 
so  much  obliged  to  you.  You  don't  know  how 
kind  every  one  will  think  it." 

"There  is  really  no  great  kindness  in  it 
from  me,  not  one  quarter  as  kind  as  you  were 
going  to  be ;  see  to  what  trouble  you  intended 
putting  yourself." 

^'Trouble  1  oh,  I  do  not  call  that  trouble ; 
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yxM  should  see  us  at  Christmas  time.  We 
always  give  two  parties  then;  one  to  our 
frtead^  and  one  to  the  village,  a|thou^  thc^ 
nearly  all  come  to  each.  The  whde  bouse  is 
turned  upside  down,  the  rooms  are  dented 
with  fbgs  and  holly,  and  festooned  with  bant- 
ing ;  you  would  not  komr  the  {dace,  it  looJcs 
so  gay  and  pretty." 

'*  And  you  really  enjoy  that  ?"  said  Sir 
Stephen,  looking  ratha  incredulously  at 
her. 

"  Enjoy  it !  why  it  is  the  greatest  fun  in 
the  world.  Alice  and  the  Joslyn  boys  from 
Winkle  alwajrs  stay  here,  so  I  have  their  help ; 
then  Jack  Fringle,  Jervis  Randall,  and  any 
o(  the  young  men  at  home  or  the  gids  who 
think  they  can  be  of  use,  come  downi  Joe 
Bunc^  the  carpemer  we  went  to  yesterday, 
nails  it  all  up  for  us,  and  papa  walks 
about  declaring  be  does  not  know  where  to 
go  or  what  to  do,  bat  really  enjoyii^  it  twenty 
times  more  than  any  one  dse.  Last  year  Alice 
and  I  were  so  tired  afterwards  that  we  could 
hardly  move.  We  never  sat  down  all  day, 
and  danced  all  night." 

Sir  Stephen  locked  admiringly  at  the  young 
girl's  animated  face,  and  then  he  said,  "  I 
wonder  if  you  know  how  much  you  are  to  be 
envied.  I  could  tell  you  of  dozens  <^  people 
who  would  give  the  half  of  their  fortune  to 
possess  your  wonderful  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment." 

"  I  don't  understand  you/'  said  Hero 
puzzled. 

"  Well^  I  mean  tiiis  ;  most  of  my  acquaint- 
ances are  people  who  every  night  of  their 
lives  go  to  operas,  balls,  theatres,  or  have 
amusement  of  some  kind." 

"  How  delicious  !"  exdaimed  HerQi 

"  But  they  do  not  think  so." 

"  Why  do  they  go  then  ?" 

"  Just  that  I  They  go  because  they  have 
no  pleasure  in  staying  away,  although  they 
enjoy  nothing  by  going  out  They  are  moped 
to  death  if  they  stay  at  borne,  and  bored  to 
death  by  the  socie^  they  seek." 

"  Poor  things !"  said  Hero.  "  Surely  they 
must  be  ill." 

"  No,  it  is  not  that ;  tbey  are  weU  enough. 
Why,  do  you  know,"  he  added,  "  I  am  but 
describing  what  is  very  frequently  my  own 
condition." 

"  You,  Sir  Stephen  !  Ah,  now  I  know  that 
you  are  laughing  at  me." 

"Indeed,  I  am  not;  you  must  not  think, 
because  I  have  not  shown  my  hoof,  that  it 
is  my  woDt  to  be  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  I 
have  felt  since  I  came  here.  I  cannot  make 
ray  contented  self  out,  and  can  only  put  it 


down  to  the  influence     the  atmosphere 
which  I  am  surrounded.  You  are  all  so  good 
and  happy  that  you  diffuse  it  to  dune  less 
fortanate^  constitnted." 

"Fancy I"  ejaculated  Hero.  "  Do  yoa 
know,  I  have  Jwen  envyii^  you  so  rnoch. 
I  fancied  Aat  people  who  hved  in  Lcmdon, 
and  went  to  court  and  into  grand  sodety, 
where  they  actoally  saw  and  heard  aU  the 
things  that  we  can  only  read  about,  could 
have  nothing  left  to  wish  for ;  and  yet  yoa 
mean  to  say  that  you  are  really  sometimes  dull 
and  unhappy  ?  " 

"  Very  frequently ;  althongh  I  believe 
I  am  not  tumented  half  as  sorely  as 
many.  AVhether,"  be  added,  smiling  at 
Hero's  incredulous  face,  "it  is  the  corse 
entailed  on  riches,  or  die  penal^  enfiHced 
on  those  who  have  the  power  to  supply 
every  wish  and  want,  I  cannot  tril;  but  diis 
I  can  assure  you,  that  I  have  hcaid  woown 
in  satins  and  jewels  envy  some  poor  girl 
whose  meny  fiioe  they  have  caught  gazing 
with  admiration  into  their  carriage.  I  have 
a  coosin  who,  having  a  large  fortune  at  her 
command,  is  regarded  by  most  pec^e  with 
especial  envy.  She  is  still  young,  and  by 
many  considered  very  handsome ;  yet  she  is 
always  complaining  al  low  ^ints  and  de- 
[aession — comidaiDts  which,  I  eqiect,  you 
hardly  know  the  meaning  of." 

Hero  shook  her  head. 

"  When  I  was  achild,"  she  sakl,laughittg, "  I 
remember  feding  cmsssome  days,and  in  wned 
to  cry  about  ever)rthing,  which  Betsey,  my  old 
nurse,  took  as  a  sign  that  I  needed  a  pow- 
der, and,  I  betieve,  it  generally  cured  me ; 

but  now  ^Well,  if  papa  is  away,  1  may  feel 

a  little  dull  sometimes,  and  then  I  pst  on 
my  hat  and  run  up  to  the  Randalls  or  the 
Thompsons,  and  I  am  soon  all  right.  One 
can  never  be  doll  with  Mrs.  Thompson  :  she 
is  so  full  fun.  She  has  seven  chtl^Ten,  and 
only  one  real  servant,  and  she  makes  every- 
thing they  wear,  because  a  captain  of  marines* 
pay  is  so  small.  I  hope  she'll  be  able  to  come 
to-morrow." 

"  I  hope  she  will,"  replied  Sir  Stephen,  "  I 
should  Ute'  to  make  her  acquaintance :  she 
must  be  a  wonder." 

"  Oh,  no  I  she  is  not,  I  know  srreral. 
pe^le  who  do  or  have  dose  the  sane." 

And  would  you  be  contented  witb*  that 
kind  of  life.  Miss  Carthew?" 

"  Well,"  laughed  Hero,  "  it  is  somewhat 
startUng  to  contemplate  just  now,  but  it 
comes  on  one  by  d^ees,  and— oh,  yes,  if  it 
was  my  fate,  I  should  not  be  very  miserable 
under  it ;  the  worst  to  me  would  be  the  part- 
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ings  and  the  king  separations,"  and  she  gave 
a  little  sigh. 

'*  Yes,  that  would  be  exceedingly  dis^ee- 
able;  supposing,  (rf*  course  that  yoacaredfbr 
onc  ano^er." 

"  Bttt  I  mean  husbands  ud  wnres^"  said 
Hero,  setting  a  little  red. 

"  So  do  I "  said  Sir  Stephen ;  "  but  I  have 
known  husbands  and  wives  not  at  all  sony 
to  part,  after  they  discovered  they  could  not 
live  happily  t(^edier." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  Of  course  aU  do  not 
get  on  well ;  in  the  village  some  of  the  mar- 
ried people  disagree  terribly.  They  come  up 
here  with  such  stories  of  each  other,  and 
qmrrcl  and  fight  constantly.  But  even  then, 
I  suppose,  a  sort  of  r^ajd  exists  between 
tbem  ;  for  if  any  one  else  takes  sides  or  inter- 
feres, they  are  sure  to  leave  off  and  fall  upon 
the  unlucky  inteil<qier.  Papa  can  always 
separate  two  men  or  two  women,  but  he 
si^  be  shears  off  wiien  i^s  a  matiimanial 
sqinbbte.** 

"  What  an  influence  your  &ther  has  in  the 
village  !  **  said  Sir  Ste|dicn ;  "  I  quite  envy 
him  his  popularity." 

"Come  and  tive  here  then,  and  you'll  soon 
share  their  favoar.** 

"More  unlikely  tlyngs  dian  that  might 
haRjen,"  said  Sir  Stephen  gravely ;  *'  some- 
times one's  life  seems  to  ranain  stagnant  for 
years,  then  suddenly  an  opening  is  made  for 
new  hopes,  resolves,  and  interests.  Perhaps 
this  visit  which  I  have  paid  without  even 
telfing  my  mother  that  I  inteuled  oomin^ 


may  be  a  tunung  point  in  my  life — ^who 
knows?" 

**  It  woidd  be  the  making  of  the  Mallett 
'  people  if  you  did  come  to  Combe/'  said 
Hero ;  "  you  might  find  it  dull  at  first, 
though  we  would  do  all  we  could  to  make 
you  like  the  place.  Papal  papa!"  she 
called  out,  seeing  bcr  father  pass  the  window. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Only  think,  Sir 
Stephen  says  I  may  ask  all  the  people  to 
Combe  instead  of  here.  Won't  it  be  nice  ? 
I  must  go  to  the  Joslyns,  and  ask  them; 
Alice  must  com^  you  know !  " 

"  Oh !  that  means  the  boat  and  Busce,  I 
suppose?" 

"  No,  I'd  rather  go  with  Jim." 

The  Captain  sihook  his  head.  "The 
viod  is  sore  to  -drop  in  the  aftemocm,"  he 
said. 

"And  if  it  does  we  can  manage,  and 
.  perhaps,"  she  added,  turning  to  Sir  Stephen, 
I-  "you  m%ht  Hke  to  come  me." 

"I  should  very  much,  if  our  Combe  bu^ 
>  ness  is  over," 


"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  be  at  New  Quay 
by  three  o'clock,  and  I  shall  wait  until  you 
come.  Good-bye,  now  I  am  off  to  issue  the 
invitations." 

Hero  had  not  at  all  over  estimated  the 
amount  of  pleasure  which  the  new^  of  which 
she  vras  the  ha^^y  bearer,  would  give. 

"So  thoughtful,  I  call  it,"  said  Mrs.  Jamie- 
scm,  turning  it  over  in  her  mind  as  to  whether 
ho-  best  cap  would  do.  "  You  know,  my 
dear,  it  is  not  every  young  man  in  his  ex- 
alted position  who  would  care  to  know  us 
sim^de  folks." 

"  It's  all  your  doing.  Hero,"  said  Mrs. 
Thompson,  "and  sorry  I  am  my  Terence 
isn't  here  to  enjoy  it  with  us." 

"  Yes,  I  wish  he  was ;  and  that  Leo  was 
here  too.  He  knows  .my  step  so  well ;  no- 
body dances  as  well  as  Leo — at  least  I  Uiink 
so." 

Mrs.  Thompson  shot^  her  head.  "  I  often 
wish  now,"  she  said,  *'  that  you  didn't  think 
quite  so  much  of  Leo  Despard,  Hero.  I'd  far 
sooner  see  ye  listening  to  Jack  Pringle,  poor 
boy;  and  he  hanging  on  your  words  like  the 
bee  does  to  the  flower,  and  finding  nothing 
but  honey  in  it.  Leo  thinks  too  much  of 
himself,  and  not  enoujgh  of  other  people; 
and  you  and  Aunt  Lydia  just  tickle  him  with 
a  feather  out  of  his  own  tail.  I  suppose 
she'll  hardly  venture  so  £u  in  the  night  air." 

"  No,"  said  Hero,  thinking  it  best  to  let 
the  reimrks  on  Leo  go  unanswered ;  "  I  am 
going  to  her  next,  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  sha  will  come ;  she  is  so  afraid  of  takii^ 
cold;"  and,  after  some  discussiooi  regarding 
the  dress  Mrs.  Thompson  meant  to  wear. 
Hero  Idl  for  the  cotts^  where  the  late 
rector's  sister,  Miss  Despard,  or  Aunt  Lydia, 
as  she  was  more  generally  called,  resided. 

As  had  been  anticipated,  the  old  lady 
would  not  hear  of  it  being  prudent  that  she 
should  accept  Hero's  invitation ;  although 
she  was  equally  obliged  to  Sir  Stephen  lor 
askii^  her,  and  it  was  only  like  the  Captain 
to  ofier  to  fetch  her,  and  see  her  home. 
"  But  I  don't  feel  equal  to  it,  my  dear;  more 
particularly  as  Leo  is  not  going  to  be  there." 

*'  You'd  go  to  see  him,  wouldn't  you.  Aunt 
Lydia?  "  Hero  said,  with  a  look  which  made 
Miss  Bespard  take  the  girl's  hand  and  press 
it  in  toka  of  thdr  sympathy  on  that  pomL 

"  Ah,  dear  fellow !  tliat  I  would,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  burst  tA  pride,  "  Sir  Stephen,  or 
fifty  Sir  Stephens,  I  know  there'll  not  be  one 
to  equal  my  Leo  in  that  room.  You  are 
right  to  be  very  proud  of  being  his  choice, 
Ho-o,  for  I  don't  know  where  you'd  go  to 
find  his  equal" 
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Hero  smiled  approvingly;  she  liked  to 
hear  Leo's  praises  sung,  for  though  there 
was  no  openly-acknowledged  engagement 
between  them,  everybody  knew  that  there 
was  to  be  as  soon  as  ardently  longed- 
for  promotion  came. 

Not  a  few  of  Hero's  friends  shook  their 
heads  disapprovingly  over  this  arrangement, 
and  hoped  that  something  might  happen  to 
prevent  a  marriage  of  which  they  did  not 
heartily  approve ;  for  Leo  was  not  tmiversally 
popular  in  Mallett.  He  did  not  belong  to 
the  place,  nor  the  county,  but  came  from 
London,  which  was  like  belonging  to  no 
place,  and  next  to  being  a  foreigner ;  then 
there  was  a  Httle  air  of  mystery  about  him, 
inasmuch  as  no  one  knew  for  certain  who  he 
was,  or  who  his  parents  were  before  him. 
He  had  come  to  Mallett  some  twenty  years 
before  with  Mr.  Despard,  the  late  rector. 
Two  or  three  different  stories  had  been  given 
out  at  odd  times  about  the  boy,  whether  true 
or  false  nobody  could  undertake  to  say,  for 
Mr.  Despard  himself  was  a  stranger  to  Mallett, 
and  held  the  livingbecausehehad  been  a  friend 
of  the  former  baronet.  Sir  Bernard  Prescott, 
in  whose  gift  it  was.  When  Leo  was  sent  to 
Dockmouth  grammar-school,  the  rector  gave 
him  his  own  name  in  place  of  the  one  he  had 
heretofore  borne,  announcing  to  Mallett  that 
he  meant  from  henceforth  to  adopt  the  boy  as 
his  own  son,  and  that  they  were  in  future  to 
call  him  Leo  Despard.  These  circumstances, 
combined  with  an  undue  reticence  on  the 
rector's  part,  and  a  confusion  in  his  sister's 
manner  whenever  the  relationship  was  alluded 
to,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  peiiiaps  the 
less  sud  about  Leo's  birth  and  parentage  the 
better.  On  one  point  every  person  was 
agreed — ^that  no  parents  could  have  shown 
nftore  tender  love  towards  the  boy  than  did 
the  shy  reserved  rector  and  his  aihng  spinster 
sister.  By  them  Leo's  wishes,  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  were  regarded  as  those  of  a  genius 
who  ought  not  to  be  trammelled  with  the 
ordinary  rules  by  which  youth  is  usually 
governed  ;  and  it  naturally  came  to  pass  that 
this  blind  affection  strengthened  the  faults 
that  should  have  been  curbed,  and  killed  the 
unselfishness  and  thoughtfulness  for  others, 
which  in  most  characters  is  the  result  of 
early  training,  and  accumulated  small  self- 
denials. 

It  had  been  Mr.  Despard's  wish  that  Leo 
should  follow  his  profession,  and,  after  him, 
take  the  Mallett  rectoi^p ;  but  to  this  plan 
the  boy  would  not  listen,  he  wotdd  be  nothing 

but  a  soldier ;  and,  as  most  people  agreed  that 
such  a  handsome  young  fellow  seemed  made 
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for  a  soldier,  Leo  was  in  due  time  gazetted  | 
to  a  regiment,  where  his  hardest  task  nas 
trying  to  keep  pace  with  his  brother  officers, 
most  of  them  men  more  monied  than  himself. 
Few,  if  any,  of  his  associates  guessed  that 
their  pleasant,  popular  companion  imposed 
upon  himself  cares  and  worries  which  cankered 
all  his  happiness,  because  his  false  pride  had 
rebelled  against  his  or^nally  acknowledging 
his  true  position ;  and  ^ving  commenced  his 
career  by  announcing  a  cleverly  concocted 
folsehood,  he  had  now  to  keep  up  the  fraudu- 
lent statement. 

All  this  was  unknown  to  his  >  Mallett 
friends,  who  based  their  opinions  of  him  on 
the  foolish  way  in  which  he  rebelled  against 
the  small  economies  which  Aunt  Lydia,  in 
common  with  her  neighbours,  had  to  practise ; 
and  he  often  vexed  Hero  by  seeming  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  unpretending  mode  of  living, 
and  the  small  house  to  which  he  had  to  re- 
turn. Knowing  nothing  of  such  feelings  her- 
self, she  had  no  sympathy  with  them,  and 
she  tried  to  assure  herself  that  in  time  she  | 
should  make  Leo  forget  them,  and  teach  him  ; 
to  love  Mallett  as  she  loved  it 

'*  If  he  were  but  at  h<»ne  now  to  meet  Sir 
Stephen  and  hear  his  admiration  of  the 
place  and  the  people,  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  do  him  good  than  anything  else." 
But  unfortunately  that  was  impossible,  so 
she  must  trust  to  the  impression  which  her 
repetition  of  all  that  her  new  friend  said  and 
did  would  produce ;  and  with  this  thought 
uppermost  in  her  mind,  she  bade  Aunt  Lydia 
good-bye,  and  proceeded  to  ddiver  her  round 
of  invitations. 

The  news  "  diat  doings  was  to  be  up  to 
Combe "  very  soon  spread  through  the 
village,  and  infected  the  humblor  inhabitants 
with  a  general  air  of  excitement  All  who 
could  be  of  any  service  volunteered  their 
help  to  Mrs.  Tucker,  the  steward,  Betsey,  i 
and  the  Captain,  until  Sir  Stephen,  infected 
by  the  unwonted  stir  and  bustle,  declared 
that  there  must  be  two  gatherings,  and  that,  if 
Captain  Carthew  would  assist  him  and  give 
him  quarters  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  they 
would  contrive  to  get  up  something  for  the 
village  people,  whose  dieerful  alacrity  he 
considered  was  really  deserving  of  recogni- 
tion. This  idea  so  delighted  the  Captain 
that  he  could  scarcely  omtain  his  joy  until  he 
got  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  reached  there,  than  he  roared  out  to 
the  men  gathered  about  the  quay — 

"  Here,  listen  to  me,  my  men.  Sir 
Stephen  Prescott  has  asked  his  friends 
and   neighbours  to  his  house  to-morrow 
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evening,  that  he  may  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  them ;  and  now  he  proposes 
die  next  evening  to  have  you  and  your  wives 
and  sweethearts,  that  he  may  have  the  op- 
portunity of  knowing  you  too,  which  I  call  a 
veiy  kind  action  on  his  part,  and  every  one 
of  us,  I  am  sure,  feels  it  as  such,  and  therefore 
I  say  Three  cheers  for  Sir  Stephen  Frescott, 
and  God  bless  him." 

"  Three  cheers  for  Sir  Stephen  Prescott, 
and  God  bless  him  ! "  shouted  idle  loungers, 
sturdy  young  sailors,  weather-beaten  tare, 
and  die  small  fry  of  ragamuffins,  who  seemed 
to  thrive  equally  well  above  or  below  their 
native  element.  Then,  after  a  momentary 
pause  and  consultation,  Joe  Connor,  who 
was  generally  spokesman,  stepped  forward, 
and  taking  off  his  hat,  into  which  he  gazed 
intently,  said — 

"  If  we  mi^t  make  so  free,  we  thanks 
your  honour  for  your  kindness,  whidi  us  and 


ours  hope  ever  to  deserve,  and  that  your 
honour  will  never  regret  the  day  you  set  foot 
in  Mallett,  whore  'twould  be  our  pride  to 
know  you'd  live  for  ever  and  die  at  a  good 
old  age,  covered  wi'  medals  and  glory. 
With,"  turning  to  his  comrades,  whose 
pleased  faces  bespoke  their  admiration  of  his 
eloquence,  "a  hip,  hip,  hooray!"  and  out  ran 
the  women,  children,  and  occupants  of  the 
near-by  cottages,  ready  to  join  in  any  fun 
or  fray  which  might  happen  to  be  going  on. 

"  One  more  far  the  Cap'en  ! "  and  up  rose 
the  cheery  shout  again ;  then  seeing  Hero 
approach,  and  Sir  Stephen  turn  to  greet  her, 
Ted  Connor,  who  declared  he  envied  the  very 
ground  she  trod  upon,  called  out,  "  Once 
again,  boys  !  "  and  the  rocks  resounding  and 
seeming  to  echo  back  again  the  enthusiastic 
outburst,  Sir  St^hen,  laughingly,  put  his 
hands  to  his  ears,  saying;,  '*  This  is  the  price 
pay  for  your  popularity,  Miss  Outhew." 


DEVOTIONAL  READINGS  FROM  MSS.  OF  THE  LATE 
DR.  NORMAN  MACLEOD. 


1      I. — CHRIST  THE  HEAVEN  OF  BELIEVERS. 

,  "  U/IfERE  I  am  there  shali  ye  be  also."— 
I  There  are  phrases  regarding  the  future 

I  with  which  we  are  are  all  familiar.  We  speak 
'  of  a  future  rest  from  all  our  cares,  toils,  and 
sufferings;  and  we  think  of  the  dead  as 
!  being  happy ;  but  there  are  very  many 
I  who  attach  no  definite  ideas  to  such  phrases, 
'  to  whom  th^  express  little  more  than  what 
;  the  heathen  profess,  and  who  assume  &at 
'  nothing  more  can  be  known.   They  have 
,  such  a  feeble  consciousness  of  any  living 
.  communion  with  Christ  now,  that  they 
scarcely  ever  think  of  what  He  is  to  be  40 
them  hereafter.    They  taste  not  the  "  power 
of  the  world  to  come." 

What  then  is  it  which  constitutes  the  true 
heaven  of  Christians  ?  While  the  idea  of 
heaven  necessarily  includes  immortality, 
life,  peace,  blessedness,  with  an  intensity 
of  meaning  we  cannot  measure,  yet  the 
centre  of  all  its  gloiy  and  the  source  of  all 
its  joy  is  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  There 
is  fw  pU^  for  the  Christian  after  death  where 
Christ  is  not.  There  are  indeed  "  many  man- 
sions "prepared,  where  the  mighty  muldtudes, 
which  no  man  can  number  shall  be  gathered 
from  all  lands  and  from  every  kindred  and 
tongue.  Yet  these  mansions  form  but  the  eter- 
nal home  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  redeemed 
people.  No  soul  can  enter  these  and  be 
told,  "  Christ  is  not  here."   "  Where  He  is 


there  shall  ye  be  also."  And  the  presence, 
the  guidance,  the  communion  which  shall  be 
enjoyed  with  and  through  Jesus  Christ,  exalted 
in  our  humanity,  forms  one  chief  and  central 
source  of  the  heavenly  joy.  Jesus  "the 
Lamb  "  is  to  be  the  light  thereof,  and  Jesus 
the  Shepherd  is  He  wm)  will  lead  His  sheep 
to  the  spiritual  pasture.  "To  be  with 
Christ  **  is  thus  the  hope  of  the  believer. 

Now,  one  effect  which  this  thought  should 
have  upon  Christians  is  to  give  £em  great 
peace  and  calm  of  spirit  in  thinking  of 
the  future.  If,  without  a  firm  conviction  in 
Chrises  presence,  we  give  reins  to  our  ima- 
gination, and  ask,  as  many  are  apt  to  do  on 
their  dying  beds  when  compelled  to  think  of 
the  future — "  Where  shall  I  be  in  a  few  weeks 
or  days  ? — what  shall  I  see  ? — or,  what  shall  I 
be  doing  ? — or,  how  shall  I  exist  ?  '* — and  the 
like, — everything  is  apt  to  become  confused, 
impalpable,  and  from  its  very  indefiniteness, 
to  fill  us  with  fear,  and  make  us  cling  to 
what  we  have  been  long  familiar  frith,  rather 
than  yield  ourselves,  except  as  a  terrible 
necessity,  to  what  is  so  dim  and  shadowy 
and  uncongenial.  But  in  such  a  mood 
of  mind,  the  humblest  Christian,  the  poorest 
saint,  the  child  who  can  understand  a  father's 
or  a  mother's  love,  mz.y  find  great  strength 
and  comfort  from  taking  in  this  one  thought — 
to  enter  the  future,  to  be  in  heaven,  to  be  in 
glory,  is  to  be  wUh  Christ.    *'  There  must  be 
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there,"  he  might  say,  "a  countless  sum  of 
things  I  cannot  comprehend,  conditions  of 
being,  memories  and  hopes,  sights  or  sounds, 
panoramas  of  glory,  a  society  vast,  and  in- 
infinitely  exalted.  All  this  I  understand  not 
now.  Nevertheless  there  is  One  Person  there 
whom  I  do  know—  Jesus  Christ  He  is  the 
author  of  all,  the  ruler  of  all,  the  adored  of  all, 
— and  He  is  my  brother,  bone  of  my  bone 
ami  ^h  of  my  6esh.  This  Person  is  a  real 
man,  with  my  human  heart  and  affections. 
This  Person  lived  for  years  here,  and  knows 
me,  and  all  my  nervous,  infirm  feelings,  better 
than  any  other.  He  remembers  I  am  dust. 
This  Person  once  was  grieved,  and  wept,  and 
agonized,  and  prayed  the  cup  might  pass 
from  Him.  This  Person  sympathized  with 
and  comforted  men  like  myself,  full  of 
infirmity,  saying,  *  Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled.'  This  Person  lived  and  died 
for  me,  and  I  belong  to  Him,  and  his  joy  is 
one  with  my  salvation  as  a  believer.  There 
is  no  such  tender  heart  on  earth,  as  His  who 
is  in  that  place ;  and  He  is  waiting  to  receive 
me,  just  as  He  has  received  eveiy  one 
there,  men  and  women,  who  once  were  as 
anxious  and  concerned  and  filled  with  won- 
der as  I  am.  He  is  heaven !  O  Lord,  into 
thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit ;  and  into  thy 
hands  I  can  commit  my  dearest,  yea,  the  tender 
child  of  my  bosom.  Take  me  to  thyself, 
for  where  thou  art,  there  arid  there  only  I 
wish  to  be."  It  was  thus  that  Jacob,  when 
he  was  going  to  Egypt,  then  an  old  man 
and  an  humble  sheph^,  who  had  lived  all 
his  life  among  the  quiet  hills  <^  Palestine, 
was  not  awed  by  the  great  court  of  Pharaoh, 
the  magnificent  palace,  and  all  the  splendour 
which  surrounded  the  greatest  monarch  of 
his  time.  AU  was  lost  in  one  thought: 
Joseph  is  alive,  and  he  is  there  j — and  when  he 
entered  diose  goi^eous  halls,  he  saw  nothing 
else,  thought  of  nothing  else  than  his  be- 
loved, as  he  fell  on  his  neck  witib  te^s  of 
unutterable  joy. 

And  yet  diis  simplest  view  of  heaven,  on 
which  ^l  can  repose,  u^es  us  to  the  con- 
temfJation  of  wliat  it  involves.  Should  our 
weak  sight  bq  unable  to  bear  more  light  than 
the  presence  of  Jesus,  yet  we  may  in  Him 
see  more  if  we  will.  He  is  the  centre  of  glory, 
but  wider  than  the  visible  heavens  is  the  cir- 
cumference. He  is  the  sun  ofthe  soul,  but  the 
rays  stream  forth  into  the  infinite  Our  being 
wUh  Christ  evidently  infers  fellowship  wiih 
Him.  It  must  be  so.  Hap[»ness  with  a 
person  and  from  a  person,  isinsepuablefrom 
friendship  with  that  person.  Hereafler  ±at 
fellowship  will  be  perfect    The  oneness 


between  Himself  and  His  discq>les  for  which 
He  prayed  on  that  night  will  be  fully  realised. 
There  will  be  oneness  in  love  to  God,  oneness 
in  obedience  of  will,  oneness  in  peace,  joy,  and 
glory.  The  quiet  contemplation  of  such  a 
state  of  being  as  this,  lasting  through  eternity, 
cannot  but  elevate  the  soul,  combined  w,idi 
the  assurance  that  it  must  be  ours  if  we  are 
saved  at  all,  and  not  for  ever  lost.  To  be 
one  with  Cluist,  to  see  Him  as  He  is — to  be 
like  Him— tobemadeperfectlyconformableto 
His  image — to  be  glorified  together  witlj.  Him 
— let  us  only  try  and  realise  such  a  consum- 
mation to  our  life,  such  a  result  of  all  our 
progress,  such  a  fulfilment  of  all  our  hopes, 
such  a  substance  obtained  by  our  faith  1 
Never  more  to  have  our  love  to  God  or  man 
marred  or  obscured  by  the  slightest  defect; 
never  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  suspicion, 
envy,  or  jealousy;  never  disturbed  by  the 
possibility  of  alienation  or  diminution ;  never 
checked  by  defective  sympathy ;  never  sus- 
pended by  separation  or  distance  ;  never 
saddened  by  aught  unworthy  of  the  sacrifice 
of  onr  whote  h^^  AH  the  triffing  and  con- 
temptible vanity,  all  that  caused  our  bitter 
tears,  our  hearty  repentance,  or  disturb^  our 
peace  and  were  stumbling-blocks  in  our  pro- 
gress,— all  gone,  and  gone  for  ever  I  And  in 
their  stead  that  character  as  ours  which  made 
Christ  so  lovely  here,  and  so  perfect  and 
lovely  in  the  sight  of  God.  Only  think  of 
it — 'that  you  or  I  or  any  one  we  love, 
shall  during  the  life  of  God,  world  without 
end,  be  like  Christ  1  And  yet  this  is  im- 
plied in  going  to  heaven,  in  being  happy, 
in  being  with  Christ ;  and  there  is  no  neutral 
^nnd  between  this  and  a  soul  unlike  Christ 
!.n  everything,  «id  full  of  the  hell  of  evil. 

But  while  this  perfect  likeness  to  Christ 
must  ever  be  the  only  rational  and  there- 
fore the  only  true  idea  of  glory,  yet  this  is 
not  all.  For  if  ^1  the  redeemed  are 
like  Christ,  they  are  like  each  other  in  the 
possession  of  the  same  character,  and  this 
implies  the  closest  intimacy  which  can  possibly 
subsist  in  the  nature  of  things  between  living 
persons,  for  it  is  as  real  as  that  between  God 
the  Father  and  Jesus  the  Son.  And  if  so, 
then  whatever  differences  there  may  be  be- 
tween the  intellects  of  the  most  advanced  in 
heaven,  who  have  existed  there  and  studied 
lor  thousands  of  years,  and  the  poorest 
peasant,  or  weakest  child  who  has  entered  it 
yesterday,  yet  no  such  differences  can 
destroy  the  unity  of  love.  The  love  which 
binds  the  greatest  man  on  earth  to  his  babe 
on  his  knee,  or  the  i>easant  father  to  the 
son  who  has  become  distinguished  in  leam- 
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■  '  ing  and  acquired  a  world-wide  fame  by  his 
j  deeds,  but  who  is  yet  clasped  to  the  breast 
and  bound  to  it      parental  love  in  which 
{  ail  other  disftinctions  are  lost,  but  faintly 
1  shadow  the  pnfect  oneness  wluch  even  on 
I  their  first  meetii^maist  be  secured  for  the  chil- 
'  drenoTGodamongallwhosharethe  mind  and 
spirit  of  that  Jesus  in  whom  all  arc  united  and 
I  by  whom  all  are  redeemed.  When  He  takes 
the  brethren  to  himself,  He  takes  them  to  one 
'  another.  His  arms  enfold  all.  His  heart  fills 
'  and  attracts  all   There  can  be  no  strangers 
I  among  the  brothers  and  sisters  in  that  home ! 
,     Bot  &is  oneness  with  Christ  and  fellowship 
widi  Him,  this  possession  (rf  heaven  in  the 
'  possession  of  HunseUT,  necessarily  unfdies 
the  possession  of  all  things  with  Him.    It  is 
much  easier  for  us  to  sympathize  wi& a  future 
existence  whose  enjoyment  is  the  glory  of 
scenery,  the  softness  of  music,  or  the  refined 
delight  which  springs  from  the  pursuit  and  ac- 
I  quisition  of  truth.  Forallthiskindofhappiness 
I  may  be  shared  by  its  irrespective  of  the  spiri- 
I  tual  mind,  and  without  religion,  and,  to  some 
extent,  without  even  morality.    So  that  we 
I  are  not  warranted  in  ooachiding  tiiat  a  man 
'  has  any  relish  fw  the  heaven  of  Christ  who 
j  might  naturally  desire  many  things  which 
bebng  to  it ; — do  more  than  a  prodigal,  who 
,  loD^  to  see  the  pictures  and  to  hear  the 
i  music  in  his  father's  hot»e  necessarily  longs 
I  to  see  his  father,  or  prefers  him  to  them 
.  alL  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  rest  assured 
I  that  the  nature  whidi  our  Lord  has  given 
j  us,  and  whidi  He  has  made  capftMe  of  re- 
I  ceiving  so  much  elevatmg  gratification  from 
I  such  powers,  will  be  fully  satisfied  from 
th^e,  when  the  higher  portion  of  man's 
being  is  brought  into  fiellowship  with  Christ, 
j  The  promise  of  "  where   I  am  there  ye 
shall  be  also," — the  assurance  that  we  are 
I  to  be  in  His  Father's  bouse,  in  a  [dace  which 
He  has  gone  to  preptxe  for  us — carries  with 
I  it  the  assurance  of  its  adornment  with  such 
ar^  worionanship,  aiHl  glory,  as  will  be 
worthy  d[  the   Creator  of  the  universe. 
I  Con»der  only  how  He  has  adixned  this 
pbce — dus  mansion  in  bis  Fa&er^  house, 
with  whidi  we  asaoctate  10  much  sin 
;  and  misery ;  —  for  it  is  Ghrirt  who  has 
Uiiooed  tlus  earth,  with  all  «4ddi  it  con- 
tains  capable        del^;hting   the  tastes, 
I  stironlatiqg  the  imagiuukm,  and  furnishing 
materials  tot  the  fancy  of  man.   All  which 
has  filled  the  poet  with  raptore,  all  die' 
^lendour  of  scenery,  whatever  is  sublime 
in  Bowy  mountains,  green  vaBeys,  hoary 
fimsts,  or  fruitful  plains;  in  tiie  ocean,  in 
ttoon  or  calm,  in  its  wi&t&ig  shore  or  beet- 


ling cliffs,  in  its  gorgeous  cloud-land  with  its 
rising  or  setting  suns ;  in  all  that  is  superb 
or  beautiful  in  colour,  or  graceful  and  stately 
in  form ;  m  Uie  songs  of  summer  woods,  or 
the  ruder  minstrelsy  ofstonny  wind  or  roaring 
cataract — aH^  all,  and  ten  thousand  times 
more  than  words  can  express,  which  consti- 
tute earth's  glory,  is  the  design  of  Christ,  die 
handiwork  <^  Christ,  and  adapted  to  tiie  phy- 
sical ot;gamzation  and  mental  constitution  of 
man.    And  not  \es&  from  Him  are  all  those 
powas  of  l^dmafee  delight  which  are  sup- 
plied fay  the  art  of  man.    He  it  is  who  has 
fashioned  the  wondroos  being  who  can  repro- 
duce nature  idealised  by  genius^  in  the  picture 
or  statue.    He  it  is  who  has  given  power  to 
men  to  produce  harmonious  sounds  by  voice 
and  instrument  which  so  possess,  overpower, 
and  elevate  our  feelings.    He  it  is  who  has 
created  the  poet,  to  shed  on  all  "  tiie  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,  the  consecra- 
tion and  the  poet's  dream,"— to  Christ  we 
owe  all  !    How  humblii^   is  it  to  think 
of  the  Christless  and  godless  idolatry  with 
which  His  dear  gifts  have  been  enjoyed  by 
us,  how  seldom  we  name  their  Giver,  and 
how  often  man,  in  his  base,  paltry  selfish- 
ness, has  perverted  and  adored  them,  crying 
to  them,  "  Ye  are  our  gods ! "  And  very  like 
Himself  it  is,  that  in  love  He  should  continue 
to  give,  opening  his  hand  liberally,  if  so  be 
men  be  won  thereby  to  the  higher  «id ;  and 
also  most  like  Hun  to  take  upon  Him- 
self the  toasi  of  a  servant,  and  to  be  demised 
and  rejected  of  mm,  to  be  revitod  and  mis- 
understood unto  this  day,  if  so  be  that  by  self- 
sacrificing  love, — before  which  the  glory  of  all 
material  things  fadesutterly  away, — Hewould 
redeem  man,  and  prepare  him  for  the  highest 
future  of  which  his  nature  is  capable.  But 
Avhen  he  attains  that  higher,  it  follows  that  he 
will  possess  the  lower.   It  cannot  be  that  the 
Son,  the  Creator,  will  be  less  powerful  when 
He  is  also  Redeemer,  or  less  willing  to  show 
forth  His  gloiy  as  the  author  of  all  beauty 
before  the  eyes  of  His  redeemed.   It  can- 
not be  that  the  place  He  is  preparing  for 
them  He  best  loves, — for  whom  he  made 
and  prepared  the  world,  and  «4iom  He  has 
saved  by  his  life's  blood, — whether  it  be  a  star, 
or  includes  a  galaxy  of  worlds,  or  is  as  a  m^o- 
pohs,  a  heavenly  Jerusal^  to  the  holy  land 
of  all  his  magnificent  universe, — it  cannot  be 
that  it  will  display  less,  but  rather  infinitely 
more,  material  gk^y,  yea,  be  a  worthy  expres- 
sion of  all  the  creative  genius,  the  Divine 
taste,  the  infinite-love,  of  Him  who  has  made, 
adorned,  and  ^orificd  with  beau^  this  lower 
world  of  sin  and  misery. 
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"r\0  not  be  angty  with  me 

For  an  idle  word  I  say ; 
Do  not  be  angry,  father, 

Because  I  am  going  away. 
Have  patience  with  me,  my  mother, 

Though  I  may  have  none  with  you  ; 
But  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  mother, 

Whatever  I  say  or  do. 
Look  kindly  upon  me,  sister. 

You  are  beautiful  and  gay ; 
Your  days  will  be  long  and  happy. 

But  I  am  going  away. 
With  me,  if  you  could  bat  read  it. 

Clear  written  on  cheek  and  brow. 
There  is  no  past,  no  future, — 

Only  a  bnef  calm  Now : 
A  little  spacse  to  be  glad  in — 

A  lesser  space  to  grieve  ; 
And  hfe's  whole  scene  fades  from  me, 

As  the  landscape  fades  at  eve. 
Except — that  eve  I  shall  see  not. 

My  day  is  endedjSt  noon ; 
And  the  saddest  bit  of  the  story 

Is — it  does  not  end  too  soon. 
I  am  so  weary,fweary  1 

I  could  tunumy  face  to  the  wall ;  . 
Like  a  sick  child,  long  before  bed-Lime, 

Drop  asleep  among  you  all  ; 
So  glad  that  lessons  are  over  ; 

Still  gladder  that  play  is  done ; 


And  a  dusky  curtain  stretches 
Between  me  and  the  suu. 


Good-bye,  my  father  and  mother ! 

Two  of  you — and  but  one  of  me ! 
And,  sister,  youl]  find  some  stranger 

Much  closer  than  1  could  be: 
One  more — but  death's  quiet  teaching 

Is  making  me  slowly  wise: 
ily  heart,  too  poor  for  his  keeping — 

Thou,  God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise  : 
My  soul,  too  weak  for  earth's  battle, 

Tliou  wilt  gird  up  anew  : 
And  the  angels  shall  see  me  doing 

The  work  I  was  meant  to  do  : 
The  work  that  I  ever  failed  in. 

And  wept  o'er,  and  tried  again. 
Till  brain  and  body  and  spirit 

Snapped  under  thft  cruel  strain. 


That  is  over.    So,  none  need  be  sorry ; 

You  rather  ought  to  rejoice, 
And  sing  ray  vade  in  pacem 

Without  a  break  in  your  voice ; 
And  let  me  depart  contented. 

Before  the  heat  of  the  day; 
For  I  shall  be  still  God's  servant. 

Although  I  have  gone  away ! 
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PART  I.— WHAT  IT  DOES. 


THERE  Is  no  topic  in  Physical  Geography 
which  has  more  interest  at  the  same 
time,  both  for  the  general  and  for  the  scientific 
public,  than  the  Gulf  Stream.  Our  school- 
books  unliesitatingly  assert  that  we  owe  to  it 
the  comparative  mildness  and  equability  by 
which  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles  is  dis- 
tinguished from  diat  of  Labrador  on  the 
west  and  of  Russia  on  the'  east ;  and  our 
children  grow  up,  as  we  did  ourselves,  in  this 
^Ih,  as  if  it  were  an  article  of  established 
doctrine.  Captain  Maury's'  enthusiastic  de- 
scription of  it  as  a  mighty  riVer  in  the  ocean, 
taJong  its  rise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
emptying  itself  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  whose 
current  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi or  the  Amazon,  and  whose  volume 
is  a  thousand  times  greater,  and  which  dis- 
cha^es  over  the  Atlantic  in  a  single  day 
enough  caloric  to  raise  mountains  of  Iron 
from  zero  to  the  melting  point,  and  to  keep 
m  flow  from  them  a  molten  stream  of  metal 
greater  in  volume  than  the  waters  daily  dis- 
chargest  through  the  Misdssippi,  or  to  raise 
the  whole  column  of  atmosj^aic  Air  that 
rests  upon  France  and  the  British  Islands 
from  the  freezing  point  to  summer  heat,— has 
been  generally  accepted  as  sober  truth. 
Captain  Maury,  however,  has  of  late  been 
completely  outdone  by  one  of  his  own 
countrymen.  Captain  Silas  Bent;  who  not 
only  avers  that  the  reason  why  ripe  oranges 
may  be  picked  at  Genoa  and  Naples 
in  February,  whilst  it  is  bitterly  cold  under 
the  same  latitudes  at  Toronto  and  New 
York,  is  because  the  warm  water  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  pours  itself  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
imparts  to  that  Sea  theheat  it  has  brought  from 
the  Gulf  of  Menco,  but  advances  the  bold  idea 
that  "the  whole  of  Europe  really  lies  at  tbe 
mercy  of  the  United  States;**  for  that  the 
possession  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
llie  expenditure  of  half  the  cost  of  the  re- 
cent war  between  France  and  Germany  in 
cutting  it  through,  would,  by  the  diversion 
of  the  Equatorial  Current  into  the  Pacific, 
reduce  the  climate  of  France  and  Austria  to 
I  that  of  Canada,  and  convert  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Northern  Europe  into  a  frozen 
wilderness  like  Labrador  !  This  is,  perhaps, 
as  fine  a  specimen  of  "tall  talk"  as  our 
Transatlantic  cousins  have  ever  sent  us  over ! 

It  would  be  a  grave  injustice,  however,  to 
the  real  Science  of  the  United  States,  to 
adv— »  - 


accept  such  ignorant  bombast  as  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  its  views..  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  mainly  to  the  careful  investigations  which 
have  been  carried  out  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  under  the  able  direction  of  the  late 
Professor  Bache,  by  the  officers  of  the 
United  States'  Coast  Survey,  that  we  owe 
the  more  exact  knowledge  we  now  possess 
of  the  origin  and  early  course  of  the  Gulf 
Stream;  whilst  its  influoice  on  tbe  move- 
ment and  temperature  of  the  North  A^antic 
may  be  studied  in  the  valuable  Wind  and 
Current  charts  recently  published  by  our  own 
Hydrographic  Department 

The  scientific  aspect  of  the  inquiry  is  of 
peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remarkable  eagerness  for 
Arctic  Exploration  which  is  showing  itself 
among  Continental  nations ;  the  direction 
which  this  is  taking  being  mainly  influenced 
by  the  perseveting  representations  of  the 
eminent  German  geographer.  Dr.  Petermann. 
For  he  maintains  it  to  have  been  completely 
proved  by  Temperature-observations,  that  the 
Gulf  Stream  runs  towards  the  North  Cape, 
as  a  **  deep,  warm,  voluminous  current,"  of 
which  part  flows  north,  towards  Spitzbergen, 
while  another  part  runs  .eastwards,  along  the 
coast  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  as  far  as  Nova 
Zembla.  If  this  be  the  fact,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Open  Polar  Sea,  which  there  are 
many  grounds  for  believing  to  lie  within  the 
Ice-barrier,  is  more  likely  to  be  reached  by 
following  its  course  to  the  north-east  of  Spitz- 
bergen, than  by  any  other  mode  of  access. 
Dr.  Peteimann's  view,  however,  is  not 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  our  own  Arctic 
explorers ;  and  ft  is  probable  that  the  British 
Government  will  be  moved  by  them  to  send 
an  expedition  up  Baffin's  Bay,  with  the  hope 
of  making  its  way  into  the  Polar  Sea  through 
Smith's  Sound. 

The  writer  has  beoi  led  to  take  special 
interest  in  this  subject,  by  the  results  of  the 
inquiries  on  which  he  has  been  recently 
engaged  into  the  Terhperature  and  Animal 
Life  of  the  Deep  Sea.  For  these  have  led 
him  to  revive  a  doctrine  of  a  General  Oceanic 
vertUal  circulation,  sustained  by  opposition 
of  Temperature  alone;  which  was  long  since 
propounded  by  the  eminent  French  physicist 
Pouillet,  and  which  derives  strong  additional 
support  from  the  large  body  of  trustworthy 
observations  made  during  the  last  four  years. 
According  to  this  doctnne,  there  is  a  con- 
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ttnual  bottom  outflow  of  Polar  water  (in  rirtue 
of  the  excess  of  downward  pressure  which  it 
derives  from  its  excess  of  density),  along  the 
deepest  channels  of  communication  with 
other  Oceanic  basins ;  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture of  their  sea-bed  wherever  such  outflow 
extends,  so  as  in.  some  instances  to  reduce  it 
to  32°  even  under  the  Equator.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  reducti(»i  of  level  in  the 
water  of  the  Polar  area,  which  must  result 
from  this,  outflow,  will  produce  a  continual 
smfau  indraught  for  its  restoration;  and  thus 
a  movenKnt  will  take  place  ia  the  upper 
stEatum  of  Oceanic  water,  from  the  Equator 
towards  each  Pole.  Tins  movement  will  be 
rmidi  more  pronounced  in  the  Northern  than 
in  the  Southern  Ocean,  in  consequence  of 
the  c»mpaia£ve  narrowness  of  the  channels 
through  whidi  the  North  Atlantic  communi- 
cates with  the  Arctic  basin ;  and  the  course 
it  might  be  expected  to  take  would  be  sucK- 
as  to  produce  that  amelioration  of  our  own 
climate^  and  that  mUigatlon  of  th^  severe 
cold  of  Iceland,  Spitzbei^en,  and  Norway, 
which  the  true  Gu&  Stream,  or  Fk»ida  Cur- 
rent, can  be  shown  to  be  utterly  inadequate 
to  effect.  Dr.  Petermann,  indeed,,  admits 
that  his  *'  deep,  warm,  voliumnous  stream  " 
must  have  oth^  tributaries  than  the  floiida 
Current ;  and  it  is  &  pity  that,  after  making 
such  an  admission,  he  should  apply  to  it  the 
term  "  Gulf  Stream,"  'which  ought  always  to 
be  used  in  its  restricted  and  defimte  sense. 

Hie  Gulf  Stream  is  only  one  a  lai^e 
number  of  Oceanic  Cuxrents,  which  are  set  m. 
action  by  prevalent  Aipcurrents ;  its  peculi- 
arity depending  entirely  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  northern  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
Equatorial  current,  which  owes  its  westward 
movement  to  the  almost  constant  propuisive 
force  of  the  Trade-winds,  is  embayed  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is 
thotce  driven  out  northwards  through  the 
narrow  Florida  Channel  (see  Map).  A  similar 
Equatorial  Current  exists  in  each  of  the  (Mher 
great  oceans — the  Indian  and  the  Pacific  In 
the  former,  however,  it  is  consideacably  modi- 
fied by  the  monsoons,  or  periodical  winds  of 
Southern  Asia.  And  at  the  western  border 
'  of  the  latter,  while  the  strength  of  the  current 
is  broken  up  in  the  equatorial  region  by  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  that  portion  of  it  which 
strikes  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan  is  turned 
by  them  into  a  northward  direction,  and  thus 
forms  the  counterpart  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in 
the  North  Pacific,  known  as  the  Kuro-Siwo, 
which  runs  up  into  Behrin^s  Straits. 

But  the  westerly  Equatorial  currents  are  by 
no  means  the  only  movements  communicated 


to  the  water  of  the  three  great  oceans  by  the 
action  of  the  Trade-winds  on  their  surface.  A 
little  consideration  will  show  that,  if  a  portion 
of  the  surface-layer  of  any  oceanic  area  be 
continually  swept  onwards  in  a  given  direc- 
tion, the  outflow  from  the  part  where  this  drift 
current  originates  must  be  compensated  by 
an  inflow  from  other  parts  of  the  area ;  thus 
producing  a  cirailation,  the  particular  course 
of  which  will  be  modified  by  the  direction  of 
the  coast  lines  and  of  the  prevalent  winds  ia 
other  parts  of  the  basin,  but  which  must 
always  bring  the  water  that  has  been  driven 
from  the  original  head-reservoir  of  the  current 
back  to  it  again.  By  due  attention  to  this 
simple  princq)Ie,  which  has  been  strangely 
lost  sight  of  by  many  writers  on  this  subject 
by  fax  the  larger  number  of  Oceanic  Ciurents 
can  be  easily  accounted  for.  A  very  simple 
IIlustEation  will  make  this  clear.  Let  a,  b, 
c,  D  (Fig.  i)»  be  a  circular  basin  filled  with 
water,  over  one  side  of  which  a  strong  current 
of  air  blows  in  the  direction  of  a  B.  This 
win  put  into  onward  motion  the  water 
beneath  it,  which  will  thus  be  continuany 
flowing  off  fi^m  die  part  a  b,  and  will  be 
directed  by  the  curvature  of  the  basin  towards 
c  But  as  last  as  the  surface-layer  of  the 
water  between  A  and  b  is  driven  off",  it  is  re- 
placed by  an  inflow  from  the,  part  between  a 
and  d;  this,  again,  draws  upon  the  part 
between  D  and  c;  and  that  indraught  is  fed 
by  the  current  which  has  bten  driven  on- 
wards from  B  to  c  by  die  propulsive  force  of 
the  wind. — But  suppose  the  wind  to  blow 
directly  across  the  basin,  as  from  a  to  i> 
(Fig.  2),  then  the  current  which  it  urges 
diametrically  onwards  to  d  will  divide  there, 
one-half  turning  towards  c,  and  flowing  round 
the  interior  wall  of  the  basin  until  it  returns 
by  B  to  A,  while  the  other  half  does  exactly 
the  same  round  the  side  e  f.  Thus  a  double 
drcuiatioH  will  be  produced  by  a  single  wind- 
current;  and  this  circulation,  of  which  the 
first  part  alone  is  directly  atttibutaUe  to  the 
propulsive  action  of  the  air,  is  completed  by 
the  two  indraught  currents,  or  "feeders," 
B  A  and  F  A,  which  bring  back  to  the  head 
reservoir  a  the  waters  which  Ae  wind-drift 
has  removed  from  it. 

Now  the  north-east  Trade-wind,  which  is 
almost  constantly  blowing  over  the  northern 
half  of  the  inter-tropical  region  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  south-cast  Trade,  which  is  as  con- 
stantly blowing  over  the  southern  half,  to- 
gether give  a  westward  direction  to  the  vast 
body  of  water  forming  its  surface-layer.  But 
that  which  they  give  to  the  water,  they  lose 
themselves;  so  that  near  the  equator^  the 
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I  Trade^winds  blow  abnost  in  a  nieridioiial 
direetion — that  is,  from  the  north  and  fiom 
thcsocrth  rcGpediiTely ;  and,  asthcjr  Beolvalise 
each  ottmr*s  action  along  die  Kne  of  their 
DMCtiiig  (which'  kes  somewtuit  to  the  norlh  of 
the  Equator,  with  variatioa  according  to  the 
scasoa),  the  BOvthem  and  soutbent  divisions 
j  of  Ae  Equatorial  ourvest  an  separated  I7  a 
I  hOt  ef  cahots.    Ib  this  beta  a  Aelinct  bttck- 
nrd  or  easteHy  cwvent  is  occasionally  met 
with,  which  seems  paiity  of  tiu  nature  of  the 
"bkctwater  "  that  is  ofbea  to  be  noticed  in  a 
'  sbean  ftowii^  rapidfy  past  some  obstacle, 
'  such  as  a  projecting  an^  of  a  river-bank,  an 
I  isbmd,  or  a  ship  at  anchor ;  and  partly  to  be 
aD  indraught  or  snppty-cvrrent,  whidi  is  one 
of  the  "  feeders "  of  the  head-muter  of  the 
mun  Eqturtorial  cwrent  that  takes  its  rise  in 
the  Bight  at  Biafra.    The  other  "faedera" 
are  the  csrrent  which  rans  southward  aloag 
the  wcslem  coast  of  NovdKro  Africa,  and 


I  of  Kafra,  constitntiag  tbe  Guin«a  current 
1  Tbe  Soodi  African  cunen^  agaii^  draws  into 
I  itself  vrtut  is  kacnra  as  file  BOUth«n  Coimect- 
LDg  Gumnt  (tf  the  Soadi  AUantic  (see  Map), 
I  wWch,  as  we  presently  see,  is  the 

i  cssntnpart  of  the  continuation  of  ihe  GvX 
Stream  across  tbe  NotUi  Atlantic. 
l|    The  main  Eqoatorial  Current  supi^icd  by 
I  the  inflow  of  these  constant  "feeders,"  and 
,  continnafly  augmented  in  rate  by  the  pro- 
I  pulsive  action  of  the  Trade-winds,  passes 
directly  across  the  Atlantic  to  tbe  coast  of 
1  Soatb   America,   and   strikes    full  upon 
.  Cape  St.  Roque,  which  forms  its  projecting 
angle  aboBt.5^  sooth  of  the  equator.  This 
divides  it  into  puts,  of  which  the  larger  or 
Doitbem  division  is  slanted  in  a  n(»th-west 
<Urection  along  the  Guiana  coast,  townnfa  the 
Caribbean  Sea;  while  the  aiwUler  or  southern 
diriiian  is  lerced  to  take  a  decided  bend 
along  tbe  cQOflt  of  Braid,  of  which  the  tem- 


whlcfa  is  traceable  backwards  as  hi  north  as 
Cape  Finisterve ;  and  the  curveoiC  which  nms 
n(»thwaffd  along  tile  southern  coast  of  South 
Airica,beginM»ff  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(see  Map).  Aluough  these  may  be  aided  by 
piCToleat  winds,  there  is  good  reason  to  re- 
gard them  as  mainly  indi<aiii^lit  or  snpply 
cuTf  ents,  corresponding  to  the  portions  a  ->  a 
and  r  A  in  Fig.  3.  1%a  North  Abncwa 
current  first  coalesces  with  iftie  portion  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  which  turns  southwards  round 
the  Amoves;  and  t^e  tm>  feeders  aupj^ 
that  Equafeorisl  drift,  which  passes  directly 
across  die  Atiantk  betweni-  north  latitode 
20°  and  lo**.  Btit  that  penion  of  the  North 
African  eurrent  which  Iws  neamst  the  coast, 
keeps  its  southerly  course,  and  after  passing 
Sierra  Leone,  and  coalescing  with  the  back- 
water "  between  the  north  and  south  equa- 
torial cturpeots,  flows  eastwards,  sometimes 
with  conaidoable  ispiditff  towards  the  Bight 


peratere  is  decidedly  raised  by  it  as  feu*  south 
as  latihide  30^  Before  reaching  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  however,  the  great  bulk  of  this 
current  tf^es  an  easteiiy  directien,  and  flows 
back  towards  the  coast  of  Soutit  Africa,  so  as 
to  re-enter  the  supply-current  jaoceeding 
n<Hthwards  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  easterly  motion  of  this  Southern  Con- 
necting current  appears  partly  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  westerly  wnds,  sometimes 
termed  the  Anti-trades,  over  this  portion  of 
the  oce^,  and  partly  to  the  excess  of  easterly 
momentum  which  any  current  wUI  have,  that 
is  flowing  from  the  Equator  towards  eitlter 
Pc^  For,  as  the  water  of  the  Equatorial 
region  moves  eastwards  with  the  ear^,  in 
its  rotation  on  its  axis,  at  the  rate  o(  about 
1,040  miles  per  hour,  whilst  in  Latitude 
40**  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  only  780  miles 
per  hour, it fcdlows-thatacuirentftowing from 
the  Equator  to  latitade  40",  whether  north  or 
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south,  will  carry  with  it  an  excess  of  easterly 
velocity  amounting  to  a6o  miles  per  hour, 
and  wUI  consequently  tend  to  flow  eastwards 
at  that  rate,  if  it  have  lost  none  of  its  mo- 
mentum by  friction  in  its  meridional  passage. 
This  simple  principle  will  be  hereafter  shown 
to  have  important  applications  in  other  cases. 

Thus,  then,  the  circulation  of  the  South 
Atlantic  corresponds  with  that  of  each  half  of 
Fig.  2.  Tlie  Equatorial  current  being  repre- 
sented by  the  diameter  a  d,  the  portion  d  e 
represents  the  Brazil  current,  e  f  the  southern 
Connecting  current,  and  fa  the  South  African 
'cunent,  wmch  completes  the  circuit. 

We  have  now  to  follow  Uie  course  of  that 
fnorthern  division  of  the  Equatorial  current 
-which  is  propelled  onward  into  the  Caribbean 
•Sea,  and  ultimately  becomes  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Reinforced  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  equa- 
^toriai  drift  impelled  by  theN.E.  Trade  directly 
across  from  the  African  coast  between  the 
■Canary  Islands  and  Cape  Palmas,  it  passes 
westwards  along  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  strikes  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  connects  this  continent  with  Central 
America.  Here  it  is  turned  northwards  by 
fthe  Mosquito  coast,  so  as  to  reach  (hat  com- 
paratively narrow  passage  between  the  west- 
•em  extremity  of  Cuba  and  the  promontory  of 
Yucatan,  which  connects  &e  Caribbean  Sea 
■  and  tiie  Gulf  of  Menco ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  here  it  divides,  one  portion  of 
•it  flowing  N.E.  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  past 
Havana,  directly  towards  the  Florida  Channel, 
whilst  the  other  circulates  round  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  flowing  southwards  again 
before  it  reaches  that  channel. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  surplus 
heat  carried  out  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  or  Flo- 
rida current  into  Uie  Atlantic,  is  mainly  due 
to  the  powerful  action  of  the  sun  upon  the 
£urface-water  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But 
tiiis  can  only  be  the  case  to  a  very  limited 
-extent ;  for,  during  a  large  part  of  the  year, 
■the  temperature  of  the  sur&ce-water  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  decidedly  iiltna  that  of  the 
Equatorial  current  and  of  its  continuation  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea ;  it  being  only  when  the 
sun  is  near  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  that  the  sur- 
face-water of  the  Gulf  is  as  warm  as  that  which 
<:omes  into  it.  There  is,  however,  one  im- 
portant particular  in  which  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
differ  from  the  outside  Ocean;  namely,  that 
their  surface-heat  extends  mucA  further  down- 
wards. This  fact  has  been  lately  brought  out 
very  prominently  by  the  temperature-observa- 
tions made  in  the  New  York  School-Ship 
Meratryj  on  her  voyage  from  Sioia  Leone 
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to  Barbadoes,  thence  aroand  the  western 
point  of  Cuba,  and  homewards  through  the 
Florida  Channel.  While  running  across  the 
Atlantic  in  the  month  of  March,  before  a 
steady  E.N.E.  Trade,  the  temperature  of  the 
Air  being  from  7  7°  to  83",  the  surfacc-X^rapQ- 
rature  of  the  Sea  was  found  to  range  from  75° 
to  So**;  but  the  temperature  at  100  fathoms 
was  no  more  than  62°,  while  at  200  fathoms  it 
averaged  5  2°,  Within  the  Caribbean  Sea,  how- 
ever, on  the  passage  along  the  southern  side 
of  Porto  Rico,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  the 
^r;^^£^temperature  of  the  sea  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  Air,  ranging  from  83°  to  86°  while 
that  of  the  ur  ms  between  80°  and  84" ;  apd 
the  temperature  at  loo&tfaoms  was  72°,  and 
at  300  4thoms,  62°  (in  both  cases  10°  higher 
than  at  the  same  depths  in  the  outside  At- 
lantic), while  at  300  fathoms  it  was  still  54°, 
at  400  fathoms,  50°,  and  at  500  fathoms,  48°. 
The  higher  Jvr;^uv-tempeTature  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  ^e  fact  that  the  Equatorial 
current  is  at  its  hottest  in  March  and  April, 
when  the  sun  is  vertical  over  the  Equator. 
But  the  greater  range  of  warmth  downwards 
cannot  be  thus  explained ;  since,  however 
powerful  may  be  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
surface,  its  direct  heating  power  (as  is  shown 
by  the  writer's  own  observations  in  the  Medi- 
terranean) is  limited  to  the  upperm<nt  100 
fathoms.  It  may,  however,  be  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  propulsive  force  ,of  the 
Equatorial  current,  whidi,  when  checked  in 
its  iwward  direction  by  the  coast-line  of  the 
American  continent,  will  operate  downvt2x6%, 
so  as  to  make  its  warm  water  displace  the 
colder  water  over  which  it  would  flow  if  it 
had  a  ready  exit  But  further,  the  Caribbean 
Sea  is  in  great  degree  shut  out,  by  the  chain 
of  islands  and  reefs  that  partially  encloses  it, 
from  the  glacial  imderflow  that  lowers  the 
bottom  temperature  of  the  Oceanic  areas ;  and 
this  is  srill  more  the  case  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  of  which  we  find  the  temperature 
between  Havana  and  the  Tortugas  (near  the 
Florida  coast)  to  range  from  70"  to  75**  at 
100  &thoms,  from  65°  to  70°  at  200  fathoms, 
from  60°  to  62°  at  300  fathoms,  and  to  be 
still  about  55*^  at  400  fathoms. 

It  is  at  this  comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  careful  obser- 
vations recendy  made  afford  the  most  im- 
portant corrections  of  the  ordinary  statements 
as  to  the  volume,  temperature,  and  rate  of 
movement  of  its  cmrent. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  now  ade- 
quate reason  to  conclude,  from  temperature 
observationSi  that  beneath  the  constant  warm 
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wZ-going  stream,  there  is  an  inward  under- 
current  of  very  cold  water.  For  in  the  section 
between  Havana  and  the  Tortugas,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  between  400  and  600 
fathoms'  depth  was  found  to  range  down- 
,  wards  from  45°  to  35°;  and  this  low  range 
presented  itself  even  at  the  less  depth  of 
,  from  350  to  400  fathoms^  in  a  section  nearer 
the  summit-ridge  of  the  bottom,  which  is  at 
its  shallowest  between  Cape  Florida  and  the 
Bemiai  Islands,  where  also  the  channel  is 
the  naxrowest.  Over  this  summit-ridge,  which 
may  be  considered  the  marine  "  water-shed," 
separating  tat  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  At- 
laDtic>  we  find  the  colder  layers,  which  on 
both  sides  of  it  underlie  the  warm  at  adepth  of 
more  than  500  fathoms,  coming  up  to  between 
200 and  300 fathoms;  from  which  it  is  obvious 
that  the  cold  stratum  is  not  motionless,  but 
must  be  flowing  either  outwards  or  inwards, 
since  otherwise  it  would  not  thus  mount  over 
the  ridge,  but  would  gravitate  by  its  excess 
of  specific  gravity  to  the  deeper  depressions. 
That  it  is  not  flowing  w/vmcds  may  be  cer- 
tainly aflirmed ;  for  there  is  no  conceivable 
mode  in  which  a  constant  supply  of  almost 
gladal  water  could  be  afforded  b^  the  Gulf 
of  Meadco.  It  is  now  quite  certam  that  the 
deep  water  of  the  Ocean  is  not  cold  merely 
heamse  U  is  deep :  for,  in  the  Mediterranean,  at 
depths  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  fathoms,  the 
temperature  is  just  the  same  as  it  is  at  100 
fathoms  below  the  surface,  viz.,  from  56°  to 
54** ;  whilst,  in  the  outside  Atlantic,  at  the 
same  depths,  it  ranges  from  about  37°  to 
36^°.  The  deep  water  of  the  Atlantic  has  a 
glacial  temperature  because  it  has  flowed 
along  the  Ocean-bed  from  the  Polar  Area; 
while  the  deep  water  of  the  Mediterranean 
has  only  the  coldness  of  the  lowest  winter 
temperature  of  its  surface,  because  die  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  is  so  shallow  at  its  entrance,  that 
the  glacial  stratum  (tf  the  Atlantic  is  entirely 
excluded.  It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  the 
gladal  stratum,  which  occupies  the  deeper 
portion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  channel,  must  be 
flowing  inwards  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
American  surveyors,  partly  based  on  the 
temperatures  of  the  successive  strata,  and 
partly  on  the  mode  in  which  the  sounding- 
line  was  drawn  away  from  the  perpendicular, 
that  in  the  Havana  section,  the  warm  ()a/ward 
current  h3s  not  more  than  om-ihird  of  the 
entire  depth  of  the  channel. 

But  further,  the  Gulf  Stream  current  does 
not  by  any  means  occupy  die  entire  breadlA 
<i  even  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  channel. 
All  along  the  Florida  coast,  the  bottom 
deepens  very  slowly ;  and  the  warm  surface 


stratum,  which  is  nearly  motionless,  is  under- 
lain at  a  very  small  depth  by  cold  water, 
which  flows  up  the  banks  of-the  channel  just 
as  a  cold  current  of  air  in  a  valley  flows  up 
the  sides  of  the  hills  which  bound  it  This 
cold  band,  which  shows  a  temperature  of  50° 
or  less  at  the  depth  of  too  fathoms,  whilst  in 
the  axis  of  the  stream  at  the  same  depth  the 
temperature  averages  75°,  is  about  fifteen 
milesbroad,even  in  the"Narrows,"  whose  total 
breadth  is  no  more  than  forty  miles ;  thus 
leaving  only  twenty-five  miles  for  the  breadth 
of  the  true  Gulf  Stream.  That  the  colder  band 
on  the  Continental  side  of  the  channel  is  really 
flowing  inwardSf  seems  proved  by  the  very 
significant  fact  that  the  Florida  Reefs  and  Keys 
are  slowly  but  steadily  extending  westwards. 
During  rough  weather,  the  sea  about  these 
reefs  becomes  milky  from  the  stirring-up  of 
the  deposit  at  the  bottom ;  and  this  *'  white 
water "  is  invariably  drifted  inwards^  the 
matter  it  carries  being  deposited  along  the 
line  of  Keys  and  for  some  distance  to  the 
southward  of  them. 

Now  this  inflowing  cold  stratum  is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  Polar  current^  which  may  be 
traced  all  the  way  from  the  coasts  of  Green- 
land and  Labrador,  past  Newfoundland  (where 
it  meets  the  Gulf  Stream),  and  along  the  whole 
Atlantic  sea-board  of  die  United  States,  the 
climate  of  which  it  veiy  considerably  modifies. 
For  although  partially  overlain  by  the  inner 
edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  so  that  in  summer 
the  surface-temperature  may  be  nearly  that  of 
the  Stream  itself,  very  cold  water  is  always  to 
be  met  with  at  a  small  depth  beneath ;  and 
in  winter  and  spring,  when  the  prevalence  of 
N.  and  N.W.  winds  brings  down  the  cold 
surfade-waters  of  high  latitudes,  the  chilling 
influence  of  this  Polar  current  makes  itself 
very  perceptibly  felt  along  the  whole  Atlantic 
sea-board  of  the  North  American  continent. 
This  fact  has  been  commonly  lost  sight  of  in 
the  comparisons  which  have  been  drawn 
between  the  winter  climate  of  Western 
Europe  and  that  of  the  American  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  between  the  same  parallels ;  the 
comparative  mildness  of  the  former  having 
been  setdown  entirely  to  theK'tim/ff^influence 
oftheGulf  Stream,  whereas  the  difference  really 
depends  in  great  part  on  the  chilling  effect 
exerted  by  the  Arctic  current  over  the  whole 
coast  line  along  which  it  flows.  The  passage 
of  this  Arctic  current  beneath  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  very  curiously  shown  by  the  fact,  that  Ice- 
bergs are  not  unfrequently  brought  down  by 
it  as  far  south  as  36''  N.  Lat.,  crossing  the 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream ;  the  portion  of  the 
berg  which  is  submerged  in  the  deeper 
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stxatum  being  much  larger  than  that  whidi 
lies  in  the  shallower,  and  therefore  offisring 
more  resistance.  Another  curious  fact  <^ 
this  kind  was  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph-cable  of  1865.  This  had 
to  he  cut  adrift  in  1865,  m  N.  Lat.  51$"  and 
W.  Long,  ;  and  a  red  painted  bnoy  was 
attached  to  it  by  a  long  wire  rope.  Seventy- 
six  days  afterwards,  this  buoy  was  seen  from 
one  of  the  West  India  mail  steamers  in  N.  I^t. 
^.z®,  W.  Long.  40**;  so  that  it  had  travefled  due 
south  about  six  hundred  nautical  miles,  which, 
supposing  that  it  had  very  earl^  got  adrift, 
would  be  at  about  the  Yate  of  eight  nautical 
miles  per  d;^.  This  movement  in  opposition 
to  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  of  the 
Winds  prevalent  over  that  pOTtion  of  the 
Atlantic,  seems  only  explicable  on  the  idea 
that  a  great  length  of  wire  rope  was  hanging 
in  a  deep  south-moving  stratum. 

From  our  want  of  precise  knowledge  as  to 
the  rate  of  movement  of  any  but  the  surface 
CHrrent  of  the  Gulf  Stream,'no  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  water  that  passes  through  its  chan- 
nel can  be  entirely  satisfactory.  But  the  facts 
certainly  ascertained  show  that  the  otdinaxy 
estimates  are  extremely  exaggerated ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  a  stuT  further  reduc- 
tion will  be  required,  whenever  ^e  rate  and 
direction  of  movement  of  tfie  sub^sui&ce 
strata  shall  have  been  experimentally  deter- 

!  mined.  The  common  statement  that  the 
Gulf  Stream  in  the  "  Narrows  "  flows  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  is  based  on  obser- 
vations made  at  the  period  of  its  greatest 
strength ;  and  the  mean  annua/  rate  of  the 
surface-current,  determined  from  a  large  body 
of  observations  taken  at  various  periods  of 
the  year,  is  estimated  by  our  own  Meteorolo- 
gical Department  at  no  more  than  two  miles 
per  hour.  But  as  all  our  knowledge  of  double 
currents  would  lead  to  the  behef  that  the 

.  rate  of  the  upp^  current  gradually  dimmishes 
from  the  sur&ce  downwjuds,  until  we  readi 
the  plane  of  reversal,  where  the  Water  becomes 
motionless  or  nearly  so,  the  average  rate  of 
the  whole  outflowing  stream  is  probaUy  not 
more  than  one  mile  per  hour. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Ocean  through  which  it  flows 
in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  consists  ^as 
already  pointed  out),  not  so  much  in  its 
higher  surface-heat,  as  in  the  downward  ex- 
tension of  the  superheated  stratum.  And 
this  peculiarity  has  a  most  important  influence 
on  the  maintenance  of  its  surface-tempera- 
ture, during  its  northward  flow  beneath  an 
Atmosphere  mudi  colder  tlum  itself.    For  a 


thin  stratum  of  'superheated  water  will 
speedily  be  broogbt  down  neatly  to  the  tern-  ! 
perature  of  Ae  air  above  it ;  whilst  a  thick 
stratum  wfll  be  acted-on  in  such  a  way  as 
apparently  to  lose  very  little  heat  for  some 
time.  For  when  its  surface-film  has  been 
cooled  down,  it  sinks,  in  virtue  of  its  greater 
density ;  a  warmer  and  therefore  lighter  film 
rising  from  below  to  replace  it.  And  since 
this  process  wiB  contmue,  so  loi^  as  there 
is  a  stratum  beneath  of  softicientiy  high  tem- 
perature to  ascend  into  the  place  of  that 
wfiidi  hts  sunk,  it  is  obviotts  tiurt  a  stream 
which  has  a  temperature  ef  65°  down  to  aoo 
fathoms  or  more,  may  shew  a  surface-temper- 
ature as  h%h  as  this  for  a  oonsidentble  time, 
even  whSe  flowng  beneath  an  Atmosphere  of 
40°.  But  its  loss  ef  heat  is  really  not  less 
than  that  of  a  shallower  warm  stratum,  which 
is  speedity  cooled  down ;  in  fact,  it  is  really 
greater,  thot^h  shown  in  a  diffisrent  way.  For 
the  continual  descent  of  the  cooled  water  will 
gradually  reduce  the  thickHess  of  the  super- 
heated stratum,  until  at  last  it  comes  to  be  a  | 
mere  snrface-fihn,  the  temperature  of  which  j 
depends  on  that  of  the  Atmosphere.  In  the  ; 
same  proportion,  however,  in  w^iidi  a  deep 
warm  stratnm  loses  heat,  the  Atmosphere  gams 
it ;  and  tftms  a  stream  which  carries  to  a  depth 
of  400  feAoms  a  temperature  <^  enly  ten 
degrees  higher  than  thirt  of  the  abnos^ere,  | 
has  a  much  greater  heating  power  than  a 
surface-stratum  of  only  50  fathoms*  depth,  of 
which  the  temperature  is  /arty  degrees  above 
that  of  die  air.  This  principle  will  be  found 
to  have  an  important  application  hereafter. 

It  is  very  commonly  stated  that  the  surface 
temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  retained 
with  very  little  reduction  as  &r  as  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland.  But  this  statement  is  based 
on  obsovations  made  during  summer,  when 
the  cooling  influence  of  the  atmo^ihere  is  at 
its  least ;  and  also  on  the  temperatures  ob- 
serred  in  the  axis  of  the  strenn,  where,  its 
depth  being  greatest,  fte  surface^warmth  is 
longest  kept  up.  Its  summer  temperature  only 
falls  from  83°  in  the  Florida  Channel,  to  60"* 
off  Cape  Hatteras,  and  to  78"  to  the  south 
of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  its  winter  temperature 
falls  from  77°  in  the  Florida  Channel,  to  72° 
off  Cape  Hatteras,  and  to  62°  to  the  south  of 
Nova  Scotia;  and  the  mean  annual  reduction 
is  from  80°  in  the  Florida  Channel,  to  75**  off 
Cape  Hatteras,  and  to  69°  off  Nova  Scotia. 

It  is  only  where  the  inner  edge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  comes  into  contact  with  the  Arctic 
current,  that  those  striking  contrasts  of  Sea- 
temperature  presoit  themselves,  which  arc 
often  quoted  as  evidences  of  the  exfraordinarj- 
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ll  htatiRg  power  of  the  former.   Thus  Admiral 
||  Sff  Al^cander  Mihie,  proccediof;  tn  E.M.S. 
j  Jft^,&omHaiilax  to  Bermuda,  in  May,  1861 
l|  {the^iiodof  the  year  at  which  the  greatest 
|.         ot  icebe^  drift  southward),  found  a 
I  dififlKDoe  Of  no  less  than  30°  between  thermo- 
aetoi  at  the  bow  and  at  the  stem  of  bis  veS- 
I  sd;  the  ibnner  having  entered  the  Gulf  Stream 
iriudi  had  a  temperature  of  70**,  whilst  the 
I  haa  ns  still  in  the  Arctic  current,  of  wluch 
I  theteiBfientuiewasonly  40°.    On  the  other 
vbea  the  temperature      &e  eastern 
edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  earlier  part  of 
j  its  oourse,  aod  of  the  southern  edge  ailer  its 
,'j  bend  to  the  eastward,  is  compared  with  that 
'  of  the  neigbbonring  portion  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
'  diference  is  fcuad  to  be  slight  and  gradual ;  so 
i|  that  whilst  the  stream  is  sharply  bounded  on- 
j  its  iaoer  side  by  the  "  cold  wall,'*  it  has  no 
|{  defiaite  boundary  on  the  outer. 
I        course  which  the  Gulf  Stream  takes  in 
1  tlK  izst  instance  is  neaily  parallel  to  the  line 
of  Ue  Umted  Stetes  Coast ;  and  it  does  not 
I       for  some  time  any  great  disposition  to 
I  ffmd  kself  out  laterally,  though  a  division 
'  into  alternate  bands      warmer  and  colder 
;:  vater  beooones  very  perceptible  before  it 
j  inches  Charleston.    The  cause  of  this  divi- 
nn  seems  to  lie  in  the  contour  of  the  bottom 
'  <i  die  Fl«rida  Channel ;  the  elevations  of 
vkich  throw  up  the  colder  water  of  the 
I  ^eepet  stratum  nearer  to  the  surface.  The 
.1  ua%ase  in  the  breadth  of  the  stream  as  a 
'  »hoIe,  which  begins  to  be  very  marked  off 
Hatteras,  partly  depends  on  the  increase 
!  in  the  distance  between  its  bands.   Thus  the 
1  "cold  wall "  which  separates  the  Gulf  Stream 
^ni  the  Arctic  current,  is  here  thirty  miles 
f^ita  shore ;  the  first  or  axial  band  of  the 
GaUStnam  has  a  breadth  of  forty-seven  miles, 
0  the  east  of  this  is  a  cold  baxiid  twenty-five 
wide,  this  is  succeeded  by  another 
*«nn  bawl  forty -five  miles  in  breadth,  outside 
tfais  is  another  cold  baud  having  a  width  of 
thirty.scven  miles,  and  to  theeastof  the  second 
hand  is  a  third  warm  band  seventy-five 
•niles  broad.     The  innermost  warm  band 
^  the  one  which  exhibits  the  highest  tem- 
poaiure  and  greatest  rate  of  flow ;  and  it  is 
't^'wkable  that  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
Arctic  current,  when  it  comes  down  in  fiill 
■ofcc,  seems  to  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  it  that  enclosure  between  banks  would 
'jo;  a  rate  of  four  miles  per  hoiu*  having  been 
^itre  oocasionally  observed  in  it,  though  its 
"^aary  rate  when  it  passes  ^Nantudcet  has 
«>f«  down  to  one  mile  pet,hour. 
^  It  is  when  passing  Sandy  Hook  (near  New 
lurl)  that  the  Gulf  Stream  takes  its  decided 


turn  eastwards ;  this  change  in  its  direction 
being  partly  due  to  the  eastward  trend  of  the 
United  States'  coast  line,  and  partly  to  the 
excess  of  easterly  momentum  brought  by  the 
stream  firom  the  lower  latitude  in  which  it 
issued  from  the  Florida  Channel.  Its  breadth 
continues  to  increase ;  but  its  diminution  in 
depth  is  such  that  where  it  meets  the  Arctic 
current  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the 
comparatively  lugh  sur&ce- temperature  it 
still  retains  is  found  to  extend  but  a  lit^e 
way  downwards;  water  of  43"  beii^  somfr* 
times  met  with  at  fifty  fathoms,  when  the 
surface-temperature  is  above  60*'. 

The  enormous  body  of  ice-laden  water 
which  the  Arctic  current  brii^  down,  must 
have  a  powerful  influence  both  on  the  move- 
ment and  on  the  temperature  of  the  Stream 
against  which  it  strikes;  more  especially 
since  the  depth  at  which  the  icebergs  float 
will  bring  them  to  bear  -on  its  deeper  strata. 
Captain  ChiEomo,  when  surveying  the  Gulf 
Stream  about  thir^  miles  southward  of  the 
Grank  Bank,  met  witli  a  laige  iceberg  that 
had  been  carried  thus  iar  southward  by  the 
underflow  of  tlie  Arctic  cmreii^  abhough 
the  suriace-temperature  was  62°;  and  he 
tells  us  that  "  although  it  was  still  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  and  nearly  four 
hundred  feet  immersed,  it  was  quickly  and 
perceptibly  undermining,  decomposing,  split- 
ting with  loud  reports,  and  floating  away  in 
large  portions  with  the  easterly  ciurent" 

In  judging  of  the  antagonistic  elTects  pro- 
duced by  tiie  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Arctic 
current  upon  the  temperature  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  we  derive  our  best  information  fi'om 
the  study  of  the  isotha-mal lines,  or  "lines  of 
e(j[ual  tonpeiaturc^"  which  can  now  be  drawn 
with  considerable  accuracy  for  every  month 
in  the  year,  by  the  combination  of  the 
thenoometric  observations  regularly  made 
on  board  the  multitudes  of  ships  that  are 
continually  traversing  this  ocean.  For  the 
influence  of  great  movements  of  Ocean-water 
is  made  very  perceptible  in  the  departure 
of  these  lines  from  the  regular  parallelism 
they  would  show  if  there  were  no  such  dis- 
turbing agency.  Thus,  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere,  a  current  which  (like  the  Gulf 
Stream)  carries  the  warm  water  of  the  Equator 
towards  the  Pole  will  give  a  northward  bend 
to  the  iso&ermal  lines  where  tiiey  cross  its 
course ;  and  in  bite  manner  a  current  which 
(like  tl^  Arctic  current)  transports  the  cold 
waters  of  high  latitudes  nearer  the  Equator, 
will  show  itself  in  the  southward  bend  of  the 
isotherms.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  these  lines  crossing  any  given  meridian 
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at  tolerably  equal  intervals,  and  ranning 
nearly  parallel  to  pach  other,  we  may  infer 
that  currents  exert  no  considerable  influence 
on  the  surface-temperature  of  the  ocean. 
Now  this  is  just  what  may  be  noticed  on  the 
meridian  of  30°  West,  which  is  crossed  both 
by  the  Summer  Isotherms  of  75°  70%  65°  and 
60°,  and  by  the  Winter  Isotherms  of  70  ,  65°, 
and  60°  (see  Map),  at  nearly  equal  interv^ 
But  while  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  meridian 
these  isotherms  i}XtaiXD.southrBards^  in  accord- 
ance with  the  southerly  movement  of  the  North 
African  current,  they  all  turn  northward  on 
the  American  side,  as  far  as  the  influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  extends,  but  are  then  bent 
southwards  by  the  Arctic  current,  which 
obviously  exerts  a  far  greater  influence  in 
lowering  the  temperature  along  the  shores 
of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  than  the 
Gulf  Stream  does  in  raising  that  of  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  Atlantit.  The  course 
of  the  Summer  Isotherm  of  70°  which  passes 
nearly  due  east  and  west  across  the  Atlantic 
from  New  York  to  Lisbon,  is  just  what  it 
might  be  expected  to  take  if  ^lere  were 
neither  Gulf  Stream  nor  Arctic  cuirent ;  and 
though  that  of  die  Winter  isotherm  trf  60° 
(see  Map)  indicates  that  the  Winter  tempera- 
ture of  the  American'  side  of  the  Atlantic 
(about  the  parallel  of  40°  N.)  is  somewhat 
raised  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  southerly  bend 
of  that  isotherm  between  the  meridians  of 
30°  and  40**  W.  shows  that  this  influence  ex- 
pends itself  in  the  raid-AUantic — -the  winter 
temperature  of  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal and  Morocco  being  lower  than  it  is  off 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  This  conclu- 
sion is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable  course 
of  the  Winter  isotherms  of  55*  and  50*  (see 
Map) :  for  these,  pressed  unduly  southwards 
on  the  American  side  by  the  Arctic  current 
trend  rapidly  noithvards  in  the  Mid-Atlantic, 
where  they  indicate  a  temperature  decidedly 
above  the  normal;  but  turn  southwards  as 
they  approach  the  European  shores,  which 
the  isotherm  of  55*  meets  at  Cape  Finisterre, 
while  that  of  50°  runs  to  the  entrance  of  the 
British  Channel.  Thermometric  observa- 
tions, then,  afford  no  reason  for  regarding 
the  winter  temperature  of  the  western  coast 
of  France  as  raised  in  any  appreciable  de- 
gree by  the  Gulf  Stream;  its  mildness,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia  (which  lie  between  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude)  being  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  lowering  effect  of  the  Arctic 
current  on  the  latter. 

This  conclusion  is  entirely  borne  out  by 
the  results  of  observations  on  the  movement 


of  the  Gulf  Stream  after  it  has  finally  quitted 
the  American  shores ;  for  it  is  now  well 
established  that  before  reaching  the  Meridian 
of  30°  it  is  "  practically  dispersed,  and,  in 
fact,  destroyed,"  as  a  distinct  current,  by 
the  process  of  thinning  ofif  and  superficial 
extension ;  and  has  lost  all  the  features 
by  which  it  was  originally  diaracterized. 
TTie  prevalence  of  WestCTlv  and  South- 
westerly winds  (or  Anri-trades)  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  beyond  the  region  of  the  Trade 
winds,  produces  a  general  north-easterly 
"  set "  or  surface-drift ;  which  takes  up,  as  it 
were,  a  certain  part  of  the  water  brought  into 
the  Mid-Atlantic  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
carries  it  onwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
British  Isles,  Norway,  and  Spitzbergen.  And 
it  is  in  this  manner  that  tropical  products 
are  often  drifted  to  the  western  shores  of 
Ireland  and  the  Hebrides,  to  the  Faroes, 
and  even  to  the  North  Cape  and  Spitz- 
bergen.  A  very  curious  instance  of  this 
transport  fell  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Edward 
Sabine  when  at  Hammeifest  in  1823,  Casks 
of  palm-oil  were  there  thrown  on  ^ore,. 
belonging  to  a  vessel  which  had  been 
wi^cked  at  Cape  Lopez  on  the  African  coast 
near  the  Equator,  when  he  was  in  that 
quarter  in  the  preceding  year.  These  casks 
must  have  been  carried  across  the  Atlantic 
by  the  Equatorial  current,  have  been  thea  1 
transported  northwards  by  the  Gulf  Stream,, 
and  have  been  finally  landed  at  Hammerfest  ' 
by  the  north-east  drift.  ' 

But  though  a  certain  part  of  the  actual 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  may  be  thus-  1 
carried  onwards  even  into  the  Arctic  Sea>  ' 
there  is  very  strong  reason  for  the  belief  that 
it  neither  flows  thither  by  its  own  propulsive  | 
force,  norconvej^  to  the  far  north  that  excess 
of  heat  which  it  certainly  brings  into  the 
Mid-Atlantic:   For  it  is  now  quite  certain, 
both  from  the  general  set  of  the  surface- 
movement  west   of  the  parallel  40°  N., 
and  from  the  course  of  the  isothermal  lines, 
that  the  main  flow  of  what  is  left  of  the  Guir 
Stream  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  of  30** 
turns  to  the  southward  in  the  neighbourhood.  ] 
of  the  Azores,  and  is  drawn  into  that  North 
African  current  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
"feeders"  of  the  Equatorial — ^just  as  the 
southern  Connecting  current  is  drawn  into 
the  South  African ;  and  thus  a  circulation  is 
completed  in  the  Northern  Atlantic,  whicK 
corresponds  witii  that  of  the  Southern. 

Sudi  portion  of  Gulf-Stream  water,  on  the 
otha  fawd,  as  may  remain  to  be  taken  up 
and  carried  onwards  by  the  north-east  drift, 
must  be  altogether  without  influence  in  rais- 
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ing  the  surface-temperature  of  the  sea ;  (br, 
as  has  been  well  shown  by  Mr.  Findlay,  it 
must  spread  itself  over  such  an  immense 
area  as  to  form  but  a  very  thin  film,  which 
could  not  retain  a  high  temperature  for  a 
lengthened  period  under  an  atmosphere 
colder  than  itself.  There  are,  however,  two 
or  three  bands  of  higher  temperature  than 
the  rest,  which  seem  to  have  a  definite 
movement  of  their  own,  although  the  course 
and  rate  of  that  movement  are  considerably 
influenced  by  prevalent  winds.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these,  known  as  Kennel's  Curren  t,  flows 
eastwards  (especially  when  west  or  south-west 
winds  have  prevailed)  into  the  southern  part  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  is  turned  into  a  north- 
west direction  by  the  trend  of  the  coast-line, 
so  as  to  cross  the  Channel  towards  the  Scilly 
Islands,  and  thence  to  pass  to  the  south-west 
coast  of  Ireland.  It  seems  to  have  been 
this  current  which  caused  the  wreck  of  Sir 
Qoudedey  Shovel's  fleet  on  the  Scilly  Islands 
in  1707.  There  is,  again,  a  tolenU}ly  con- 
stant band  of  temperature  a  little  higher  than 
that  of  the  sea  oa  dtber  side  of  it,  passing 
north-«ast  between  the  Shetland  and  the 
Faroe  Islands ;  and  another  has  been  met 
with,  though  more  variable  in  its  position, 
between  the  Faroes  and  Iceland. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  the  onward  force  of 
its  current  alone,  that  the  heat  which  the 
Gulf  Stream  carries  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
is  transported  towards  North-western  Europe 
.ind  the  Polar  area ;  for  the  a^encjr  of  Winds 
is  as  powerful  in  warming,  as  it  is  in  cooling, 
the  r^on  ovct  which  they  blow ;  and  that 
power  for  doing  either  depends  as  much  on 
the  amount  of  moisttu^  with  which  they  are 
charged,  as  on  their  sensible  t^perature. 
The  biting  a)Idness  of  an  Easterly  wind 
is  mainly  due  to  its  dryness,  which  increases 
the  evaporation  from  every  surface  (that  of 
the  human  body  included)  that  can  im- 
part moisture  to  it,  and  thus  chills  that 
surface.  It  is  the  large  quantity  of  moisture, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  which  our  South- 
westerly winds  are  laden,  that  gives  them 
their  special  power  of  mitigating  the  severity 
(rf  our  winter ;  for  the  condensation,  in  the 
fonn  of  rain  or  snow,  of  the  vapour  which 
they  have  brought  from  the  Ocean-surface 
they  hayc  traveraed,  gives  back  to  us  a  great 
part  the  heat  whidi  was  expended  in  raising 
that  vapour  thousands  of  iniles  off,  between 
the  Tropics  it  may  be.  For  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  heating  power  of  the  Tropical 
sun,  the  surface-temperature  of  the  open 
Ocean  rarely  rises  above  85°  ;  the  excess  be- 
coming "  latent,"  that  is,  ceasing  to  manifest 


itself  as  Heat  in  the  change  of  the  non-elastic 
liquid,  water,  into  elastic  vapour.  The  heated 
air,  thus  charged  with  watery  vapour,  ascends 
into  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere ; 
where,  by  meeting  with  colder  air-currents,  a 
large  part  of  its  moisture  is  at  once  condensed 
into  heavy  tropical  rains.  But  there  is  still 
an  excess,  which  goes  to  supply  the  rain-clouds 
of  the  temperate  zone ;  and  this  will  be 
augmented  by  the  less  rapid  evaporation 
from  the  portion  of  the  Atlantic  area  that 
lies  beyond  the  Tropics,  over  which  the  South- 
west winds  blow  directly  towards  our  shores. 

Now  there  can  be  no  question  that  tlie 
Gulf  Stream  has  a  certain  share  in  imparting 
to  these  Winds  both  warmth  and  moisture ; 
for,  whatever  heat  it  Usa  in  its  passage  to- 
wards our  shores,  is  so  much  gained  by  the 
Atmosphere  above  it ;  and  of  that  gain  a  large 
proportion  will  be  imparted,  by  the  agency 
just  described,  to  the  British  Islands  ai^  the 
region  to  the  north  and  nortiyeast  of  them. 
So  powerful,  indeed,  is  the  wanning  action  of 
the  Southrwest  winds  over  this  area,  that  some 
high  authorities  are  disposed  to  attribute  to 
it  the  whole  of  the  effects  which  are  popularly 
imputed  to  the  direct  heating  power  of  the 
Gulf  Stream — a  view  which  will  hereafter  be 
shown  to  be  no  less  untenable  than  that  for 
which  it  is  proposed  as  a  substitute. 

Granting,  however,  as  much  as  we  may 
feel  justified  in  doing  to  the  agency  of  our 
South-west  Winds,  it  does  not  hence  follow 
that  they  derive  their  warming  power  in  any 
considerable  degree  from  the  Gulf  Stream. 
For,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  only  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Athmtic  that  the  surface- 
temperature  is  sensibly  raised  by  it ;  and  the 
area  over  which  this  elevation  extends,  is  veiy 
small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  of  that  over 
which  they  blow.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
also,  tliat  Westerly  winds  will  equally  impart 
to  us  the  cooling  effect  of  the  Arctic  current, 
which  manifests  itself  strongly  in  precipitating 
the  vapour  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  fogs  that 
are  so  embarrassing  to  the  navigator  off  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  shore  of 
Nova  Scotia.  And  since,  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  Azores,  the  Gulf  Stream  has 
ceased  to  be  the  bearer  .of  any  excess  of 
temperature  above  that  of  the  general  surface 
of  the  Atlantic,  there  seems  no  reason  for 
regarding  the  distinctive  quality  of  our  South- 
west Winds  as  specifdly  due  to  its  agency ; 
that  quality  being  dependent  upon  the  irarmth 
and  moisture  they  derive  from  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  Ocean  which  they  traverse,  a  large 
part  of  it  having  a  temperature  of  above  60* 
even  in  Winter.  w,  B.  carpenter. 
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RICHARD  HOOKER. 


r  A  BOUT  two  miles  from  Omterbuiy  the 
L/>>  road  to  Dover  crosses  a  smaU  stream 
ot  "Boame,"  whidi  gfves  its  name  to  the 
several  villages  through  which  it  paases, 
Belresboame,  Fatricksboume,  Bridge  (the 
point  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  high  road), 
and  a  mile  beyond  to  the  rigfat,  m  a  quiet 
valley  of  green  meadows,  Bishopsboimw. 
Bishopsbowroe,  which  doubtless  derives  its 
name  from  the  connectioo  of  the  parish  with 
the  Archbishops  of  Omterbury,  the  patrons 
of  the  living,  is  marked  by  the  small  parish 
church  and  the  rectory  close  by.  This  is  the 
spot  described  in  Walton's  "  lives  "  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Richard  Hooker,  during  the  kst  six 
^ears  before  his  death.  He  was  presented  to 
It  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  die  benefice  falling  as 
usual  to  Ae  gift  of  the  Crown^  on  occasion  of 
the  devation  of  Ae  preceding  incumbent  to  a 
bishopric.  Itt  the  rectory,  two  rooms  at  least 
remain  (die  rafters  of  the  oM  ceilings  still 
visible)  in  which  Hooker  lived,  in  one  of 
which  he  died.  In  the  garden  is  a  yew  hedge 
which  he  is  said  to  have  planted.  The  church 
in  which  he  is  buried  contains  a  bust  erected 
to  his  memory  shortly  after  his  death  by  Sir 
William  Cowper.  It  is  of  the  same  style 
and  form  as  the  neariy  contemporary  one  of 
Shakespeare  in  the  church  of  Stratfwd-on- 
Avon.  Unlike  that  more  famous  monument, 
this  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  retained  the 
colour  without  whitewash.  It  is  probably  the 
only  authentic  likeness  (tf  Hooker,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly expressive.  It  represents  him  in 
his  college  cap,  his  hair  Hack,  without  a  tinge 
of  grey,  his  forehead  high  and  broad  and 
overhangmg,  lively  piercing  eyes,  deep-set 
beneath  it,  his  cheeks  ruddy,  and  a  powerful 
mouth.  He  is  buried  within  the  church,  but 
the  exact  spot  is  unknown.  The  parish 
registers,  begmningin  1558,  are,  in  the  interval 
before  his  incumbency,  countersigned  by 
him  as  if  copied  from  some  previous  recwd. 
They  contain  the  re^ster  of  his  funeral  on 
the  4th  of  November,  i6oo  ;  the  marriage  of 
his  widow,  Joan  (^ithful  to  the  disagreeable 
picture  given  of  her  by  Walton),  within  four 
months  of  !us  death ;  and  the  fimeral  of  the 
parish  clerk  Sampson  Horton  in  1648,  thus 
agreeing  with  the  account  given  of  his  distress 
at  the  intrusion  of  the  Puritan  minister  under 
the  Commonwealth.* 


*  The  following  ais  the  eztncta  ftom  the  neater  of  Uit 
paritb : — 

Kir.  Richard  Hooker  late  pson  of  BishoptlioiUBe,  baried  the 
4  of  Narember. 


All  tJiat  is  known  of  Hedkez's  life  is  ccm- 
tatned  in  his  biography  by  Isaac  Walton. 
His  chief  work  is  Uie  "  Laws  (tf  Eccleskstical 
Polity,"  besides  wbkdh  are  "  seven  semums." 
These  were  aU  carefully  edited  by  John 
Keble,  author  of  "The  Christian  Year."  The 
best  summary  of  his  opinions,  and  of  his 
wotk  as  a  p^k»opber  and  thecJogian,  has 
been  given  by  Princii^l  Tulloch,  erf  St.  An- 
drews, m  an  article  in  the  North  British 
Rtvieof  some  years  9%o,  and  in  the  first 
vohime  of  Ms  recoit  admirable  woric  on 
"  Rational  Theology  in  England." 

Widiin  the  kst  year,  the  diurdi  in  which 
Hooker  rests  has  been  restwed  by  the  present 
rector  of  Bishopsboame,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Sand- 
foid,  grandson  of  Bishop  SmdfiMd,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  nei^ew  of  Su-  Dniiel  Swdford,  of 
Glasgow.  The  auflior  of  the  Cc^owing  ser- 
mon, preached  on.^  occasion  of  the  re> 
openii^  of  the  churdi,  November  14th,  1872, 
had  hinmelf  known  the  place  well  in  former 
years,  when  he  was  Canon  of  Canterbury, 
and  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
rector  in  later  years  at  Oxford.  These  par- 
ticulars have  been  added  to  explain  die  a^u- 
sions  in  the  sermon.] 


"  He  that  gmA  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  Most  I 

Huk,  and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereol^  will  ' 

Boek  o«t  Ute  wisdom  of  all  tbe  ancient,  and  be  occu-  ' 
pied  in  prophecies.   He  shall  be  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  undentanding ;  he  shall  pour  out  wise  sentences, 
and  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  in  his  prayer ;  he  shall 

shew  forth  that  >«3iidi  be  hath  teainad,  and  sitallglcsy  ; 

in  the  law  of  the  coreoant  of  the  Ixnxl,   Many  shall  | 

commend  his  understanding,  and  as  lon£  as  the  | 

world  endureth,  it  shall  not  be  blotted  out ;  his  ' 

memorial  shall  not  depart  away,  and  Us  name  shall  ' 

lin  frem  getwratioki  to  goouatifHL**  (Ecdesiasti*  : 
cus  KXXiK.  I,  6,  &.) 

Thae  are  in  England  three  parish  diurches 
which,  within  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
seventeenth  tentuty,  received  the  remains  of 
three  men,  whom  the  accordant  voice  of 
their  countrymen  has  regarded,  each  in  his 
own  sph^e,  as  foremost  on  the  roll  of  British 
fame,  certainly  in  the  gennation  m  which  they 
lived,  ^most  amongstall  the  generationswhich 
have  foHowed. 

In  tfie  year  i6>6,  was  conveyed  to  the 
chancel  of  St.  Michad's  Church  at  Vemlam, 
the  founder  of  Etiglish  j^ilosophy — the 
ChaiKellor,  as  he  1^  been  callei,  ^  the 


Edward  Sfettenale,  GcaL  aad  Jnno  Hooker,  >j  of 

SamiMon  HortOB  wu  buried  the  of  HaT  1648,  an  as«I 
mai^Ao  had  bsoB  Claric  to  tUs  pariih  br  ha  s«b  nbtKm 
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'  secrets  of  nature — Francis  Bacon.  By  the 
alUr  ia  that  church  wc  see  him  sitting  as  he 

I  sat  IB  his  lifetime.  Sif  saidmt.  To  that  sacnd 
^tot  is  dramt  eveiy  Engtisbman  who  feels 
how  great  a  gift  God  bestows  when  He 
creates  a  mind  which  can  disclose  the  laws 
of  the  univaae  in  which  He  has  jdaced  us. 
fiacoa  is  the  fin^  aad  {ivith  bnt  one  except 
tKMi)  the  greatest  of  E^^sh  j^loaophers. 

Go  bade  yet  a  few  aad  ibllow  the 
hubler  funead  which  Ik  i6i6  enteced  the 
chofch  f£  Stiatford-oa^Avcm.  Before  the 
altar  of  that  church  was  laid  one  who  is  yet 
more  uziquefttionabfy  the  greatest  in  a  diffisren  t 
rcgioa,  William  SUiakespeaxe.  Above  his 
grave,  also,  ^lere  is  yet  to  be  seen  his  aoost 

I  audientic  likfaess,  the  bust  «tich  r^resented 

I  htm  as  be  was  in  life.  And  thither,  as  long 
as  earth  lasts,  wiU  cane  {Higiants  from  every 

!  bad  to  stand  by  the  mortal  remains  of  the 

'  oao&t  fauous  son<(tf  Ae  Eaigfeh-epeakmg  race. 

'j     Go  back  yet  a  few  years  further,  to  the 

i'  b^inning  <^  diat  ceatory,  cany  back  your 
Ukooghts  to  the  Moath  ctf  November  in  tike 
year  1600,  when  in.  flns  veiy  duuch  of 

'  Sishi^boum^  from  the  sia^e  Baiwion 
^ose  by,  was  btHOe  I0  hk  last  restiag-^Iace, 
beside  the  altar  and  the  pulpit  where  he  bad 

I  ministered  durii^  fads  later  years,  Richaird 
Hooker.    For  him,  too,  was  raised  a  Uvhi^ 

I  likeness,  yet  mwe  Itvmg  thaa  either  of  the 
^  other  two,  the  only  l^eness  of  him  tiiat 
,  exists,  as  he  appeared  in  his  oc^ege-cap, 
'I  small  and  finU  in  stature  and  form,  with 
'I  his  quick,  deep^et  ^s,  his  iHoad,  high 

I I  fordwad,  his  freckled  £ace,  and  his  closed 
1|  i^.  The  grave  in  Bishopsbourae  Oiurch 
h  is,  I  grants  &r  from  eqnal  in  fame  to  liK 
'  other  two.    It  has  but  a  British,  and  not 

I  a  world-wide  glory.  "Dk  genius  of  Ute 
.  '* Ecdesiastical  Polity"  is  not  tiie  genius 
'  of  the  "  Novum  OzgaDum,"  or  of  "  Hamlet " 
|i  aod"Otheilo."  BiUi^itmaybesaid, without 

fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  Bacon  is  the 

I I  £»t  of  English  philosophers,  and  Shakespeare 
i;  the  greatest  of  English  poets,  Hooker  is  the 
1 1  fiist  and  greatest  of  English  theologians; 
:  and  farther,  that,  even  in  that  fruitful  age, 
1  there  is  no  other  English  writer  to  be 
.  placed  on  a  level  with  these  three.  "  These 
'  things,"  we  may  say,  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, "did  these  three  mighty  men,"  these 

I  things  did  he  of  whom  we  are  now  to  speak ; 

\  "he  attained  not  unto  the  first  two,  but  he 
had  the  name  among  these  thi%e  mighty  men." 
No  other  theol<^ian  has  occupied  the  same 

I  position  in  EngUsh  Hterature  as  he  whom  we 
now  celebrate.  To  00  other  do  all  parties 
render  such  willing  homage.   As  in  his  own 


genecation  he  w<m  the  praise  and  honour  of 
characters  so  diffenng  each  &<Hn  each — as  1 
Pope  ClesQentVXII.ofHorae,  our  own  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  placed  him  in  Bishopsboucne ; 
King  James  L,  who  deeply  regretted  that  he 
had  entered  England  too  late  to  see  her 
brightest  oiaamea^ ;  Kii^  Charles  I.,  who  in 
his  last  moments  recommended  to  his  children 
the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity  "  -of  Hooker  as  next  j 
to  the  BUde,-^o,  in  our  own  tinne,  there  is  : 
aot  a  paijjMB,  ^oiKver  ctnAdent,  Wio  unonld  '. 
not  be  ^bd  to  shdter  himself  behind  diis  ; 
great  name ;  there  is  not  a  cultivated  Ia)3nan, 
however  alien  from  ecclesiastical  studies,  who 
would  not  acluiowledge  the  eminence  of  this 
stately  jaoast^  <tf  our  mother  tongue,  this 
noble  teacho-  of  moral  science. 

It  will  be  nay  e^ewour  in  this  discrairse 
briefly  totouch  on  a  few  of  the  characteristics 
which  justify  this  general  admiration,  and 
which  coiuecnote,  therefor^  in  a  ^cial 
manner,  the  scene  his  labours  aod  the  place 
of  his  mterment 

I  do  not  speak  of  his  leartuag  or  his  elo- 
quence. In  these  reqpects  others  of  bis  own 
tine,aBd  (tf  later  times^  have  been  his  equals  or 
superiors.  IdoiK>tdenytheddects  bothinhis 
arrangement  and  in  his  style,  which  often  oiar 
the  perfectjon  of  each.  I  do  not  conceal  the 
iofirmities  which  belong  both  to  himself 
and  to  his  period.  But  there  were  three 
points  of  view  in  which  he  was  distutguished 
above  English  theologians  of  his  own  time, 
in  some  respects  above  all  of  other  tunes. 

L  Unlike  most  of  hk  contemporaries,  he 
bad  grasped  notm^ely  the  polemical  or  con- 
troversial aspect,  not  merely  one  partial  or 
imperfect  side  of  spiritual  truth,  not  merely  a 
transitoiy  phase  of  thought ;  bat  a  large  com- 
prehoisive  prindi^e,  which  covered  the  whole 
ground  on  i^ich  he  entered,  whkh — ac- 
cording to  the  sublime  definition  of  Divine 
truth  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — ^was 
"  like  a  two-edged  sword  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and  spirit,  and 
of  the  joints  and  marrow,"  of  the  whole 
system  of  any  ecclesiastical  polity  that  ever 
has  been,  or  ever  shall  be.  In  the  words  of  the 
text,  he  literally  "  gave  his  mind  to  the  law 
of  the  Most  Kigh,  and  was  occupied  in  the 
meditation  thereof."  He  caught  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  meaning  of  law'*' — of  that 
which  has  in  later  limes  occu|»ed  the  whole 
range  of  science.  He  anticipated  the  "  Reign 
of  Law  "  as  the  most  perfect  expres^on  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  and  of  human  gowmment. 
He  grasped  also  the  great  doc&ine,  almost 
unknown  before  his  time,  but  since  the  fruitful 

*  Tol.  i.  ass,  a<^>  J5^ 
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parent  of  all  that  is  best  in  modem  theology 
— which  alone  makes  Protestant  theology  pos- 
sible— the  distinction  between  essential  and 
unessential,  between  the  eternal  and  the  posi- 
tive.* He  saw  that  Scripture  contained  a 
vast  variety  of  treasures  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
states  of  feeling,  t  not  a  mere  uniform  tran- 
script of  a  single  mind.  He,  first  of  English- 
I  men,  mingled  With  the  stately  march  of 
prose  the  images  of  poetic  thought  and 
diction.l  He  first  infused  into  the  diy  bones 
of  ecclesiastical  history  something  of  the 
living  fire  of  his  own  age.$  Almost  alone 
among  &c  Protestant  theologians  of  that  age, 
he  appreciated  the  charms  of  antiquity,  with- 
out abandoning  the  hopes  of  the  future.  He 
"  sought  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancient,**  but 
was  occupied  also  in  the  prophetic  forethought 
of  modem  times.  He  saw  that  human  reason 
was  the  divine  light  by  which,  no  less  than 
by  Scripture,  God's  will  is  made  known  to  us, 
and  by  which  alone  Revelation  itself  is  to  be 
apprehended.il  He  first— though  necessarily 
without  the  insight  which  modem  learning  and 
criticism  suppHes  —  endeavoured  to  unfold 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  composition 
of  the  English  Prayer-Book,  as  well  as  the 
deeper  meaning  of  prayer, IT  of  worship,  and 
of  creeds.  Above  all,  his  whole  work  is 
founded  on  the  clear  apprehension  that 
whilst  the  general  lines  of  government  or 
doctrine  are  laid  down  in  3ie  Bible,  yet 
their  forms  or  applications  are  for  ever 
varying.**  It  is  this  which  makes  his  con- 
flict with  Puritanism  a  conflict  not  with  the 
particular  teaching  so-called,  but  with  the 
manifold  errors  and  superstitions  of  which 
Puritanism  was  but  one  example,  and  of 
which  the  adversaries  of  Puritanism  in  the 
next  generation  were  exajmples  no  less 
flagrant,  and  with  results  stul  more  fatal  to 
the  true  progress  of  English  Christianity. 
To  have  combated  these  errors,  not  only  by 
attack,  not  only  by  negation,  but  by  the  high 
and  broad  truthsftt  which  I  have  just  glanced, 
is  that  which  gives  his  book  an  immortal 
value.  This  perennial  interest  of  his  work 
was  what,  by  a  kind  of  unconsaous  instinct, 
was  perceived  both  by  the  Roman  Pontiff 
and  the  English  King,  whom  I  have  before 
cited.  "  His  books,"  said  the  Pope,  "  will 
get  reverence  by  age ;  for  there  is  in  them 
such  seeds  of  eternity  that,  if  the  rest  be  like 
this,  they  shall  endure  till  the  last  fire  shall 
consume  all  learning."     "Though  many 

*  Vol.  1.335,  iiji  iii.589.         f  i.  113 1  li-nj,  333. 
;  Balfl^Ti '^HUto^ofLitentar^^'ii.  4ii. 

1  See  evemi^ll.  147.    '  ^^'i^^ls^^i,  X41, 


write  well,"  said  King  James,  "in  the  next 
age  they  shall  be  fo^otten.  But  there  is  in 
every  pagps  of  Mr.  Hooker's  book  the  picture 
of  a  divine  soul,  such  pictures  of  Truth 
and  Reason,  and  drawn  in  so  sacred  colours, 
that  they  shall  never  fade,  and  give  an 
immortal  memory  to  the  author."  And  an 
eminent  divine  of  the  sister  Church  of  Scot- 
land, who,  more  than  any  other  single  writer 
of  our  generation,  has  rendered  justice  to 
Hooker's  eminence,,  has  followed  out  this  in 
detail*  ■  **  No  writer  ever  conducted  a 
great  argument  in  a  higher,  purer,  or  more 
enlightened  spirit.  No  one  ever  raised  him- 
self more  directly  by  mere  grandeur  and 
lai^eness  of  conception  above  all  the  petty 
and  vulgar  details  wluch  beset  controversy  even 
on  the  greatest  subjects.  The  work  remains 
an  enduring  monument  of  that  spirit  and 
tendency  of  thought  which  ascends  from 
traditions  or  dogmas  to  principles  ;  and  which 
treats  all  questions,"  not  with  reference  to 
abstract  rules  or  authorities,  but  to  the  inde- 
structible and  enlightened  instincts  of  the 
Christian  consciousness." 

Such  a  man  was  truly  a  gift  to  our  nation. 
He  showed  us  what  tiieology  might  be,  in 
the  hand  of  a  great  man ;  he  showed  us 
what  yet  remains  in  store  for  theology,  if 
like-minded  men  instead  of  moving  aside 
from  it  as  from  a  barbarous  jargon,  infused 
into  it  the  light  of  reason  and  the  warmth  of 
genius  and  ti^e  heat  of  fiiith.  He  showed  us 
how  fruitful  are  the  principles  of  universal 
truth ;  how  barren  the  details  of  mere  party 
polemics ;  how  vast  a  religious  horizon  may  be 
opened  by  the  appearance  of  a  single  star 
in  the  intellectual  firmament. 

II.  There  is  yet  another  point  which  de- 
serves notice  in  Hooker.  With  all  his  philo- 
sophic depth,  with  all  his  catholic  breadth,  he 
was  a  thorough  Englishman,  so  thorough  that 
the  universality  of  his  fame  has  doubtless 
suffered  thereby.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  not  only  the  spirit  of  a  theologian, 
but  of  a  statesman  and  a  patriot  breathes 
through  his  pi^es.  Our  great  constitutional 
historian  justly  claims  him  as  the  first  who 
ventured,  even  under  the  iron  rule  of  the 
Tudors,  to  lay  down  the  principles  of  popular 
government ;  those  principles  which  formed 
afterwards  the  basis  of  the  famous  treatise  of 
John  Locke,  and  of  the  political  creed,  which,  ] 
thus  taking  root  in  England,  has  at  last,  as 
Hallam  observes,  "actuated,  as  a  possessing 
spirit,  the  great  mass  of  the  civilised  world."  t 
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I  The  great  statutes  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
i  Ubeity,  which,  beginning  with  the  Acts  of 
I  Piemunire  under  the  Plantagenets,  were 
,  brooght  to  their  issue  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Royal  Supremaqr  under  the  Tudors,  whereby 
the  English  Reformation  was  carried  ou^ 
'  have  never  met  with  a  nobler,  firmer  vindi- 
ation  than  in'  the  seventh  and  eighth  books 
1  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity."    The  unity, 
.  the  identity  (in  many  of  the  gravest  aspects 
i  of  life),  of  things  secular  and  things  spiritual ; 
I  the  doctrine  Uiat  the  Christian  State  is  but 
I  the  civilised  and  perfected  aspect  of  National 
'  Christianity;  the  doctrine  diat  in  all  that 
,'  concerns  the  regulation  of  society,  whether 
,  political  or  religious,  the  chief  controlling 

I  authority  is  not  the  will  of  any  ecclesiastical 
I,  potentate  or  synod,  whether  within  or  without 

the  realm,  but  the  supreme  law  of  the  nation 
,;  itsetf— these  are  the  characteristic  principles 
of  Hooker's  treatise,  and  these^  in  some  form, 
'  have  been  maintained  by  the  great  body  of 
edncated  Eo^ishmen  in  each  succeeding  age, 
\if  Cromwell,  and  Owen,  and  Milton,  and 
Baxter,  hardly  less  than  by  Falkland,  and 

I I  Clarendon,  and  Burke,  and  Coleridge. 

I    In  one  view,  indeed,  this  doctrine  of  the 
'  unity  of  religious  and  civil  society  belonged 
to  every  Protestant  Church ;  to  LuUier  in  Ger- 
maoy,  and  still  more  emphatically  to  Calvin 
.  in  Geneva.    But  it  was  only  in  England, 
|i  where  the  pride  of  patriotism,  and  the  solemn 
I  sentiment  of  public  duty,  and  the  sense  of  the 
gruideor  of  the  Throne  and  Commonwealth, 
r  and  the  l<^a]'devotion  to  the  majes^  of  Law 
,  readied  their  highest  point,  that  Uie  doctrines 
themselm  were  held  and  maintamed  with  a 
I  strength  of  convictioa,  and  a  d^ni^  of  a^- 
'  ment^  worthy  of  the  subject.    Of  tliat  convic- 
I  tion  and  that  argument,  Hooker  is  the  main 
champion  and  representative;  and  for  this 
I  his  grave  shall  be  honoured,  so  long  as  the 
'  English  State  shall  continue  to  deserve  the 
homage  which  he  paid  to  it ;  so  long  as  the 
j  Engli^  Church  shall  continue  to  hold  the  proud 
position  which  he  assigned  to  it,  not  as  above, 
I  or  beyond  or  opposed  to  the  nation,  but  as 
L  one  with  it  in  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  in  all  its 
I  sogerii^  and  triomphs,  in  all  its  opportuni- 
{  ties  and  duties ;  so  loo^  as  £^ish  Statesmen 
I  ^d  Ei^Ush  Churchmen  shall  contintie  (in  the 
I  lugaage  of  one  of  Hooker's  latest  and 
;  greatest  admirers^  "to  uphold  one  standard 
j  andoiu  authority  mall  moral  points — ^namely, 
I  the  law  of  God ;  and  one  standard  and  one 
authority  in  all  points  of  form  and  order, 
Mmely,  the  law  of  man ;  the  first  of  these 
infallible  and  eternal,  the  second,  fallible 
and  changeable  j "  but  both  in  their  respec- 


tive departments  claiming  our  best  obedi- 
ence.* 

III.  There  is  one  other  point  in  Hooker's 
work  which  brings  us  yet  nearer  to  the 
man  himself.  Severe,  lofly,  harshly  con- 
temptuous, as  he  sometimes  was,  yet  he  stands 
conspicuous  amidst  the  violent  contentions 
of  his  age  by  the  general  charity,  the  common 
sense,  the  forbearance,  with  which  he  treats 
his  opponents,  the  discriminating  judgment 
with  which  he  weighs  and  balances  the  facts 
before  him,  and  which  has  issued  in  the 
epithet  for  ever  attached  to  his  name.+  No 
one  more  strongly  repudiated  than  Ive  some  of 
the  main  tenets  of  the  theology  of  Calvin,  yet 
no  English  divine  has  ever  pronounced  pa 
that  "  great  unlovely  character  "  a  nobler)  a 
more  touching  eulogy.J  To  the  Puritans 
against  whom  he  wrote  he  acknowledged  that 
it  was  impossible  to  find  better  men  dian  those 
who  were  amongst  them.  "  I  am  persuaded, 
that  of  them  with  whom  in  this  cause  we  strive, 
there  are  whose  betters  amongst  men  would 
be  hardly  found,  if  they  did  not  live  amongst 
men,  but  in  some  wilderness  by  themselves."§ 
Of  his  chief  opponent,  Travers,  he  set  forth 
that  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  he  Iqnged 
to  terminate  the  personal  controversy  with 
him  was  because  he  was  ".not  his  enemy," 
but  as  he  believed, "  a  good  man."  |I  Brought 
up  as  he  doubtless  was  in  many  of  the 
prejudices  of  time,  yet  more  than  any 
of  the  Reformer^  except  perhaps  Eras- 
mus, we  find  him  setting  forth  the  para- 
mount importance  of  truth  in  theological 
controversy.  "  Wifli  any  such  partial  eye  to 
respect  ourselves,  and  by  cunning  to  make 
those  things  seem  the  truest  which  are  the 
fittest  to  serve  our  purpose,  is  a  thing  which 
we  neither  like  nor  mean  to  follow.  Where- 
fore that  which  we  take  to  be  generally  true 
concerning  the  mutability  of  laws,  the  same 
we  have  plainly  delivered,  as  being  persuaded 
of  nothing  more  than  we  are  of  this,  that 
whether  it  be  in  matter  of  speculation  or  of 
practice,  no  untruth  can  avail  the  patron  and 
defender  long,  and  that  things  most  truly 
are  likewise  most  behovefiiUy  spoken."  IT 

Whilst  insisting  as  many  would  tiiink  with 
exaggerated  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of 
the  Christian  Sacraments,  he  yet  acknowledged 
that  the  grace  of  God  **  might  be  had  without 
them.  Whilst  defending  Episcopacy,  he 
granted  that  there  may  be  "  sometimes  very 


■  Arnold^  SanWHU,  voL  Iu.,PnEua,p,  s- 
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just  and  sufficient  reasons  toallovof  ordmation 
made  without  a  bishop."*  Whilst  contending 
E^nst  the  Church  of  RomCj  he  incurred 
obloquy  from  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  time  forad- 
mittingthatRoman-CatboHcs might  be  saved.t 
His  last  meditation  was  **the  number  and 
nature  of  angels,  and  their  blissful  obedience 
and  order,  without  which  peace  could  not  be 
in  heaven ;  and  oh  that  it  might  be  so  on 
earth!"  He  would  often  say,  ** God  abhors 
confusion  as  contrary  to  His  nature ; "  and  as 
often  sajr,  that  *'  the  Scripture  was  aot  writ  to 
beget  disputations  and  pride,  and  opposition 
to  goremment ;  but  nuMieratioa,  chanty,  and 
humifity,  obedience  to  antiiority,  and  peace 
to  mankind :  of  whrdi  virtues,"  he  would  as 
tktea  say,  "no  man  did  erer  repent  himself 
upon  his  death-bed."  I 

And  yet  again  there  is  that  remariuble 
saying,  now  almost  passed  into  a  saying  as  of 
Holy  Writ :  "  There  will  come  a  rime  when 
three  words  uttered  with  charity  and  meekness 
shall  receive  a  far  more  blessed  reward  than 
three  thousand  volumes  written  witii  disdain- 
ful sharpness  of  wtt^S 

By  a  strange,  dmost  unique  combination, 
he  united  in  himself,  as  no  other  English 
divine  before  or  since,  the  main  features  of 
the  personal  theology  of  Lnther,  as  e^diibited 
in  his  Sermons,  the  passion  for  wcient  creed 
and  ritnali  as  seen  m  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  FoKty,  with  the  broad  and 
deep  principles  of  {^ilosoj^ic  freedom*  and 
spintual  religitm  which  pervade  the  general 
framewOTk  and  animate  the  substance  of  his 
great  work.  No  one  has  better  conceived 
than  he  the  true  mission  of  the  Church  of 
England — alas,  how  often  misconceived  or 
nq[Iected  I 

"  The  Altoisih^'wliich  givetk  imdom  and  in^retb 
with  light  andentandiiig  whomsoever  it'pleasctb  Him, 
He  foreseeing  that  which  man's  wit  had  never  been  ' 
able  to  reach  usto,  namely,  whattntgcAet  the  attempt 
of  nextromeokeralioa  would  raise  in  someputsof 
the  Chriitii  wwU,  dU  for  lh«  eiufiesa  good  of  his 
Cbarch  (as  we  cannot  choose  but  interpret  it)  nse  the 
bridle  of  his  {vovideat  restrainiog  hand,  to  stay  those 
eager  affectioiu  in  some,  and  to  aettle  theit  resohuioa 
upon  a  coune  marc  calm  aaid  moderate :  lest  as  in 
othCT  most  ample  and  hesetofore  most  flourishing 
dominions  it  hath  unce  fallen  oat,  so  likewise  if  in 
ours  it  had  come  to  pass,  that  the  adverse  pait  being 
enragcfl,  and  betridag  itsolf  to  mch  piactjcei  as  mea 
are  cemmonW  wmt  to  embrace,  when  they  ;befaold 
tilings  bfou^t  to  desperate  extcemities^  and  no  hope 
left  to  see  any  other  end,  than  only  the  utter  oppres- 
sion and  clean  extinguishment  of  one  side;  by  this 
mean  Christendom  mming  in  all  parts  of  greatest 
impmtanee  at  once,  they  sM  hack  wairtid  that  oomfort 
of  nutual  idief,  wher^  th^  an  now  for  the  time 


*  iii.  185.  i  iu.  616. 
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sustained  (and  not  the  least  b«  this  oor  Chmvl  which 
they  90  much  impeach)  tiU  mutual  combustjonay 
"bloodsheds^  and  wastes  (because  no  other  inducement 
will  serve)  may  enforce  them  through  very  faintness, 
after  the  experience  of  so  endless  miseries,  to  mter 
on  at]  sides  at  the  length  into  some  soch  ceasultation» 
as  maV  tesid  to  the  best  re-estabUahment  of  Idhe  whole 
Chucn  of  Jesus  Christ  To  the  singular  good  whereof 
it  cannot  but  serve  as  a  profitable  direction  to  teach 
men  what  is  most  Hkely  to  prove  avail^et  ii4en  Ihcy 
shall  qnie^  conndcr  Uie  toal  that  hath  been  dius 
long  bad  of  boUk  lands  of  te&naatioa  ;  as  well  this 
moderate  kind  which  the  Church  of  England  hath 
taken,  as  that  other  more  extreme  and  rigorous  wlych 
certain  churches  elsewhere  have  better  Idced.  tn  the 
meaotwhile  it  may  be,  that  saapease  of  judgment  and 
eaercise  of  churity  were  stferand  seemlier  for  Christiaa 
men,  than  the  hot  putsait  of  these  controversies, 
wherein  they  that  are  most  ftavent  to  dispute  be  not 
ahraya  the  most  able  to  detenotBe.  But  who  an  oa 
his  side,  aool  who  against  Him,  our  X.aKl  m  Us  good 
tiHeatnUnveal*** 

'  TUnk  ye  are  men  "  (this  nas  hia  advice 
to  the  theologies  da^atanlB  of  his  time; 
it  wovld  ainaoat  seem  a  prebnde  of  well- 
known  saying  of  the  mighty  ruler  of  the 
next  genecatkm,  conceived  in  a  Boove  serious 
spirit),  "  deem  it  not  inopossible  for  you  to 
err;  sift  uapartiaUy  your  own  parts,  whether 
it  be  force  of  passion  or  vehemncy  of  aico- 
ttoD.  ...  If  truth  do  anywhere  maniiest 
itsey,  seek  not  to  smother  it  with  glossing 
dehisicGBS ;  admovledge  the  gieatacss  therec^ 
and  tdunk  it  yma  best  victtny  when  tke  same 
dotih  ptevail  over  you»  .  .  .  Far  more  corn- 
foot  it  were  for  as  (so  small  is  the  joy  we  take 
in  ttane  stiifes)  to  IsdMor  imder  the  anne 
yoke,  as  mm  that  look  far  ibs  same  eternal 
reward  of  dicir  labova,  to  be  Joined  with 
you  in  bands  of  iadiasoluMe  love  and  amity, 
to  live  as  if  our  persofts  beii^;  marvy  our 
souls  were  bat  one,  rather  than  in  such  di»- 
menbeted  sort  to  spend  our  few  and  wretched 
days  in  a  tedioos  prosecuting  of  wearisome 
contentions :  the  end  whereof,  if  they  have 
not  scHne  speedy  esd,  wiU,  be  heavy  even  od 
both  sides."  't- 
was such  a  Bfurit  r%ht  or  wroog  ?  Was  it 
a  Christian,  or  an  unchristian  latitode  ?  We 
all  know  what  we  tfaii^  of  it  id  the  exan^le 
of  Richard  Hooker.  Shall  that  which  we 
adnire  in  him  be  thoc^t,  as  it  sometimes 
would  seem  to  be,  depiecKUttd  by  ouiselvcs  ? 
or,  shafl  we  not  rather  fed  the  best 
hoooni  ws  can  pay  to-  him  is  hy  dealing 
widi  OUT  coi^roveraies  in  the  same  noi^, 
philosophic,  lofty  ^rit  as  that  whidi  animated 
him  ?  Is  dns  the  spirit  of  the  creed  of  St 
Paul  and  St.  John  ?  or  is  it  the  fierce,  im- 
reaaotking  vehemence  wliich  some  will  desire 
to  retain  or  to  revive  from  the  barbarian  ages 
of  theology  ? 

•  1. 616,  i  L  24s, 
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rV.  One  imvi  more.  His  greatand  Kood 
I  man  held  no  high  dignity  in  Church  or  State 
— he  was  not  even  a  Professor  in  one  of  the 
I  bmous  universjfies.  One  dignified  office  lie 
held,  that  of  Master  of  the  Temple — the 
preacher  to  the  most  intellectual  audience  in 
the  metropolis.  But  this  he  soon  left,  and 
his  last  years  were  spent  in  this  retired 
parish,  his  last  ministrations  were  in  this 
lowly  church. 

In  such  a  retreat  he  himself  desired  to  end 
his  days.  "  I  shall  never."  he  said, "  be  abie 
to  finish  what  I  have  begnn,  tmlen  I  be  ir- 
moved  into  some  quiet  contiy  yaomge, 
where  I  may  see  God's  hfcjiMifi  spnog  out 
of  my  mother  earth,  and  cat  moie  own 
bread,  without  oppositiflM.  Myaeami^isnot 
to  provoke  envy,  faot  z^bcr  to  sttufy  ail 
tender  consciences ;  aad  I  JwlT  Merer  be  able 
to  do  this,  but  where  I  may  study,  pcaying  for 
God's  blessing  on  my  endeavours  to  keep 
m)rself  in  peace  and  qaietnest,  and  my,; 
without  disturbance,  meditate  lay  appirndk- . 
ing  mortality  and  Uat  great  aocount  which 
all  flesh  must  at  the  last  great  da^  give  ts  the 
God  of  all  spirits."  * 

In  this  secluded  mfe  he  dwells  with  &e  rip- 
pling brook  of  the  Boone  steaikg  by,  beside 
his  yew  hedge  and  iniBs  tnmgaiden,e3ijoysig 
bis  books  with  the  Klisll  <rf  one  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  "  there  vou  no  leazamg'*  of 
that  age  that  this  mu  kittk  not  sea>f^ed,f 
enlivening  these  gaamt  pnmjte  witk  tike 
touch  of  literature  whidi,  iist  in  hin\  wu 
seen  to  exercise  the  purifyii^  and  ele'tBting 
effect  which  theology  can  so  ill  q[>are, — "  not 
a  stranger,"  as  Isaac  Walton  ^oaintly  ex- 
presses it,  "  to  the  mfx-e  light  and  airy  parts 
of  learning,  as  music  and  poetry,  all  which  he 
hath  digested  and  made  me&ii."X  Round 
the  fields  of  this  rustic  parish,  he  inda^ 
on  keeping  up  the  ancient  practice  of  beat- 
ing the  bounds  in  Rogation  Wedc,  with  a 
characteristic  mixture  of  English  indepen- 
!  denc^,  genial  humour^  and  Christian  courte^, 
"  persuading  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  if  the^ 
(feared  the  preservation  of  love,  and  theu: 
parish-rights  and  liberties,  to  accompany  him 
in  his  perambulations ;  and  most  did  so :  in 
which  perambulation,  he  would  usually  ex- 
pccss  more  pleasant  discourse  than  at  oAer 
tones,  and  would  tiien  always  drop  some 
loving  and  facetaoiiB  observations  to  be  re- 
membered against  ^  next  year,  especially 
by  the  boys  aiKl  young  people ;  still  inctizt- 
Ihcm  and  all  his  present  {arishioaers  to 
meekness,  and  mutual  kindnesses,  and  love ; 

*  Walton'*  "  Lii^"  prefixed  to  hu  Work*,  i.  8  j,  86. 
4  I.  00.  t  Lay 


because  '  love  thinks  not  evil,  btit  covers  a 
multitude  of  infirmities.* "  • 

In  this  church  he  delivered  those  shBit, 
argumentative  sermons,  "  neither  long  nor 
earnest,"  with  "  fixed  downcast  '  eyes,"  al- 
ways "giving  reasons  for  what  he  spake," 
"  informing  his  unlearned  hearers  by  familiar 
examples,  and  making  them  better  by  con- 
vincing applications,"  "  never  labouring  by 
hard  words,  and  then  by  needless  distinctions 
and  subdistinctions,  to  amuse  his  hearers, 
and  get  glory  to  himself ;  but  glory  only  to 
God.  intich  intention,  he  would  often  say, 
was  as  dncenuble  in  a  preacher,  'as  a 
natural'fixun  m  artificial  beauty.' " 

Here  as  we  look  at  these  parish  registers, 
we  can  imagine  hioi  gaardiug  these  "  short 
and  simple  aamils  of  the  poor,"  as  he  would 
hare  goanled  the  deciees  of  Councils  or 
Parliaments;  witnessing  to  the  copy  of  the 
tattered  remnants  with  his  own  hand  ;  keeping 
«p  finniliar  interconne  with  the  old  parish 
clisrk,  whse  heart,  as  we  are  told,  broke  in 
grief  at  seeing  his  masker's  work  interrupted, 
and  wh«se  tineral  is  recorded  on  the  same 
'  page  as  Hooker's.  In  this  humble  converse 
did  the  life  of  this  high  and  holy  servant  of 
God  pass  away.  He  passed  away  in  the 
prime  of  life — ^in  that  fcrtj^seventh  year  which 
has  been  fatal  to  other  famous  Englishmen. 
He  left  tfie  work  unfiudied  for  which  alone 
be  had  deaicd  a  lonfer  life.  That  yet  un- 
fiaiihe^  work,  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  it 
is  £Dr  every  Christian  fingli^man  to  complete, 
ia  deed  and  word,  in  piulAc  and  in  private, 
bf  striving  to  ondertake  and  carry  out  in  the 
Oturch  and  the  ComnKmwealth  of  England 
all  the  enduring  wisdkm  of  Hooker's  prin- 
ciples, disenaunbered  of  the  transitory 
entanglements  and  obscurities  of  his  time. 
But  thie  sinrple  holines  of  his,  life  at  Bishops- 
bourne  caxxKs  hmmt  a  yet  deeper  and  more 
nni^wisal  kssoB.  It  is  said  that  the  powerfiil 
statesman,  whonow  sways  the  destinies  of  Ger- 
many, ezdamied,  19  speaking  of  the  religious 
movement  now  agitating  that  country,  "  One 
parish  priest  would  be  worth  twenty  profes- 
sors." He  meant  doubtless  that  one  sample 
of  those  exalted  principles  carried  out  into 
practical  life,  and  winning  the  admiration  of 
a  flock  of  fanmble  Christians,  would  wei^ 
with  him  more  than  twenty  l^ders  of  specu- 
lative diought.  Such  a  parish  priest,  the 
(Dhurcdi  of  England  had  during  ^e  rei^  of 
Elizabeth,  in  Richard  Hooker.  The  great 
champion  of  liberal  plukisophic  thought ;  the 
forerunner  of  Falkland,  and  Chitlingworth, 
and  Hales,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  of  Cudworth, 
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and  Tillotson,  and  Butler,  and  Arnold,  was  a 
"  plain,  common  pastor,"  such  as  in  outward 
appearance  might  have  been  found  in  a  thou- 
sand parishes  then,  as  may  be  found  in  thou- 
sands of  parishes  now,  "a  simple,  peaceable, 
primitive  man,"  such  as  the  pious  Walton 
loved  to  describe,  and  such  as  the  saintly 
author  of  the  "  Christian  Year  "  has  delighted 


to  honour.  He  showed  that  Religion  and 
Reason,  Faith  and  Freedom,  Greatness  and 
Humility,  had  not  been  parted  asunder  then, 
and  need  not  be  parted  asunder  now  ;  could 
be  found  in  the  homeliest  walks  of  life  then 
and  may  be  found  in  the  homeliest  walks  of 
life  now. 

During  his  sojourn  at  Bishopsboume  we  are 


Monumeai  lo  Hooker  in  Buhoiisbaurne  Chjtdi. 


told  that  his  "  innocency  and  saintliness  were 
so  remarkable  that  many  turned  out  of  the 
road,  and  others  (scholars  especially)  went 
purposelytosee  themanwhose  life  and  learning 
were  so  much  admired."  In  like  manner,  for 
years  and  centuries  yet  to  come,  many  will 
**  turn  out  of  the  road  "  to  see  his  home  and  his 


grave,  and  to  ask  how  his  church  is  cared  for  b^^ 
those  to  whom  it  has  been  entrusted  ;  it  is  ffflC 
you,  once  my  good  neighbours,  it  is  for  you^ 
good  pastor,  still  my  faithful  friend,  to  seQ| 
that  "his  memorial  shall  not  depart  awayi 
and  that  his  name  shall  live  from  generation^ 
to  generation."  t 

A.  P.  STANLEY.  • 
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CHAPTER  I. — AN  OLD  QUEEN'S  DRAWING- 
ROOM. 

ow,  child, 
I  sha'n't 
go  any 
farther 
till  her 
gra  ce's 
chair 
corae.  In 
the  mean- 
time I'll 
tell  you 
who  are 
the  tops 
in  the 
drawing- 
r  o  o  m, 
and  you 
may  use 
your  eyes 
f  o  r  a  n 
honest 
purpose." 

The  speaker  was  old  Lady  Lucie  Penrud- 
dock ;  the  listener  was  her  grand-niece, 
young  Lady  Bell  Etheredge.  The  occasion 
was  a  queen's  drawing-room,  and  the  time 
was  stiU  that  of  bad  country  roads  and 
dark  town  streets,  mobs  and  murders,  wild 
ladies  of  quality  and  still  wilder  sparks  of 
^hion. 

The  old  palace  of  St.  James's  was  not 
less  agly  in  its  brick  mass  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  passages  and  stairs,  in  a  nook  of  which 
Lady  Lucie  and  her  grand-niece  were  en- 
sconced, were  thronged  densely  as  usual. 
The  footmen,  yeomen  of  the  guard,  grooms 
of  the  chamber,  and  stewards  of  every  de- 
gree were  very  nearly  the  exact  predeces- 
sors of  their  successors  in  office.  But  the 
company,  representing  largely  the  same  his- 
toric names  and  aristocratic  associations, 
were  more  strongly  marked  as  a  class  and 
sharply  defined  as  individuals.  The  very 
court  dress  was  far  statelier,  and  more  splen- 
did in  its  stiff  gorgeousness.  Who  knows 
now  of  tissues  of  gold  and  silver,  of  gold 
and  silver  lace  by  thousands  of  yards,  of 
diamond  buttons,  buckles,  and  clasps  in 
ereiy  direction?  And  the  humanity  which 
thus  glowed  and  flashed  in  its  outer  trap- 
pings was  in  proportion  more  patent  in  its 
inner  qualities, — good  or  bad,  whcdier  they 
shone  with  a  chaste  or  lurid  light. 


Lady  Lucie,  seventy  years  of  age,  wore  a 
magnificent  purple,  green,  and  gold-flowered 
brocade.  Lady  Bell,  a  Uss  of  fourteen — no 
more,  but  in  those  precocious  days  on  the 
eve  of  her  first  presentation — wore  a  white 
lutestring  frosted  with  silver.  Lady  Lucie,  a 
grand  woman  once  in  proportions  and  traits, 
was  still — ^withered,  shrunk,  and  grey  as  she 
showed — a  striking  wreck  of  a  woman,  like 
the  ruin  of  a  noble  building  or  the  ^eleton 
of  a  goodly  tree.  Lady  Bell,  a  little  girl, 
not  a  "fine  figure"  any  more  than  a  "fine 
fortune,"  to  her  grand-aunt's  open  mortifica- 
tion, was  like  a  budding  tube-rose  from  the 
Chelsea  gardens,  spangled  with  a  finer  kind 
of  dew  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordinary 
roses,  and  invested  with  a  rarer  and  more 
irresistible  charm. 

k  "  Here  comes  Princess  Emily  to  wait  upon 
her  royal  niece.  Be  ready  with  your  curtsey. 
Bell ;  she  has  eyes  for  every  hole  and  comer 
and  every  new-comer.  Perhaps  she  will  stop 
and  ask  who  you  are.  No,  she  has  pushed 
on  to  talk  to  Colonel  Hammond  of  her 
horses,  and  engage  him  for  her  loo-table 
to-night." 

"  She  looks  yellower  in  her  court  suit, 
Aunt  Lucie,  than  when  I  saw  her  before  in 
a  habit,  with  her  little  dog  under  her  arm, 
and  once  in  a  night-gown  at  Lady  Camp- 
bell's, don't  you  remember  ? "  said  Lady 
Bell,  not  so  excited  as  to  have  lost  her 
power  of  observation. 

"Hush,  you  goose;' plain  daughters  of 
handsome  motjjers  are  plentiful  enough. 
Your  mother,  Belt,  was  even  too  tall,  verg- 
ing on  a  maypole,  and  see  what  a  small  chit 
you  are.  There  is  the  Attorney-General," 
said  Lady  Lucie,  indicating  Thuriow  with 
his  shaggy  eyebrows  and  his  two  gold  snuff- 
boxes, one  in  each  waistcoat  pocket ;  "  and 
yonder  is  his  fellow  among  the  bishops," 
directing  Lady  Bell's  attention  to  the  burly 
Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

"  I  think  these  men  are  wasted  on  the  law 
and  the  church.  Aunt  Lucie,"  pronounced 
Lady  Bell,  with  her  keen,  shallow  criticism. 

"  You  think  their  thews  and  sinews  are 
wasted,  Bell.  Bali !  these  are  wanted  in  all 
trades ;  but  if  you  desire  to  see  a  son  of 
Anak  in  his  right  place,  look  at  that  sailor — 
no,  I  don't  mean  my  liOrd  Howe,  '  Black 
Dick'  to  his  messmates,  but  the  proper  young 
fellow  who  has  been  at  the  lev^e,  dpubtiess 
on  the  strength  of  being  appointed  to  a  ship. 
He  is  somewhat    raw-boned  and  shock- 
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headed,  I  own,  being  a  Scotchman,  but  he 
has  mighty  limbs,  that  Captain  Duncan,  as 
Lady  Rothes  called  him." 

"  And  is  not  Mr.  Bruce,  the  great  traveller, 
a  Scotchman  too  ?  "  asked  Lady  Bell. 

"What!  the  man  who  has  drunk  of  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  and  seen  Tadmor  in  the 
Wilderness  ?  Ay,  what  could  you  expect  but 
that  he  should  be  a  wandering  Scot,  desert- 
ing the  barren  soil  at  home  ?  But  I  hope, 
for  atl  that,  his  drawings  will  turn  out  his 
own,  for  he  clakos  to  be  the  descendant  of  a 
king,  though  a  poor  and  rude  one.  And 
there  he  goes,  six  feet  four  if  he  is  an  inch, 
and  with  the  noble,  handsome  face  of  a  gal- 
lant, adventurous  gentleman." 

"  I  don't  mind  the  gentlemen  so  much  ; 
their  place  is  at  the  lev^e,  ain't  it  ?  But  I 
am  set  on  seeing  some  of  the  court  and  town 
beauties." 

"  Softly,  all  in  good  time,  for  here  is  the 
young  duchess  wliom  the  whole  world  is 
agog  about — and  bless  us,  she  is  a  Scotch- 
woman also,  with  an  accent  that  would  fright 
the  French." 

"  Ah  1  her  grace  of  Gordon,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Bell,  snapping  her  fan,  and  getting 
chidden  for  being  noisy  in  her  excitement. 

There  came  the  young  queen  of  quips  and 
cranks,  whose  broad  Scotch  accent  con- 
trasted so  oddly  to  English  ears  with  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  and  perfection  of  her  beauty, 
the  sole  flaw  in  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
slight  prominence  of  her  square,  white  teeth. 

"No  heart  can  resist  her  when  she  smiles 
and  tries  her  repartee,  even  in  this  presence," 
said  Lady  Lucie.  "  A  power  of  repartee  is 
a  great  tiling,  girl ;  it  becomes  a  fine  woman 
better  than  diamonds." 

The  old  drawing-room  company  Lady 
Lucie  knew  so  wel^  was  not  nmde  up  en- 
tirely of  belles  and  beaux,  but  <^  better  and 
worse,  and  of  something  mediocre  to  serve 
as  a  sliding  scale,  and  weld  the  two  ex- 
tremes easily  together.  There  was  one  of 
the  uncouthly  colossal  Conways,  and  there 
were  several  of  the  Black  Finches.  There 
was  stout,  squat  Miss  Monckton,  angling  for 
the  great  traveller  Bruce,  difficult  to  land, 
like  most  big  fishes,  that  she  might  set  him 
before  her  next  literary  party — as  she  was  to 
angle  for  other  fishes,  food  for  other  parties, 
after  she  was  Countess  of  Cork. 

There  was  young  Lady  Charlotte  North, 
still  decidedly  in  the  "  bloom  of  her  ugli- 
ness," but  with  such  a  power  of  repartee  that 
her  wit,  sparkling  like  a  diunond,  left  the 
lutener  too  dazzled  to  dweU  on  the  plainness 
of  the  casket  which  held  the  jeweL 


There  was  Jockey  of  Norfolk  under  his 
strawberry  leaves,  coarser  than  any  plough- 
man and  a  great  deal  more  drunken ;  and 
there  was  his  grace  of  Bridgewater,  whom 
Lady  Lucie  represented  as  always  plaguing 
himself  with  bridges  and  ditches. 

As  an  eccentric  individual  of  the  opposite 
sex  Lady  Lucie  pointed  out  the  great  heiress 
of  the  Oivendish  Harleys,  who  was  not 
Lady  Lucie's  "  dear  duchess,"  and  who, 
while  she  kept  up  the  grand  simplicity  of  a 
sovereign  at  Bulstrode,  "is  yet  so  fond  of 
birds  and  bewts  and  four-/ooted  creatures, 
my  dear,"  declared  Lady  Lucie,  in  a  long 
parenthesis,  '*  as  well  as  of  china  and  pif> 
tures,  which  to  be  sure  is  not  so  monstrous  a 
taste,  that  I  could  well  believe  she  would 
pledge  her  coronet  for  an  oddly  striped  snail's 
shell.  Don't  you  take  to  such  vagaries,  Bell, 
even  if  you  have  the  money  to  waste  upon 
them." 

As  a  rule,  the  traces  of  a  reckless  pursuit 
of  pleasure  and  a  fi«ce  dissipation  were 
visible  on  the  faces  of  many  a  high-bred 
man  and  woman  thwe ;  but  they  were  high- 
bred, and  their  power,  whether  expressed 
by  languor  or  superciliousness,  or  whether 
it  was  piquant  in  its  absolute  unscrupulous- 
ness,  was  a  very  real,  and  great  ^owcr  to  which 
the^  were  bom,  and  which  neither  they  nor 
their  contemporaries  ever  questioned. 

Buttheround,ruddy-facedking,  in  his  prime, 
whose  homeliness,  viewed  even  by  his  splen- 
did courtiers'  eyes,  was  then  held  the  model 
of  royal  afiability,  who  smiled  honestly  on 
Lady  Bell,  with  her  poor  fluttering  heart  in 
her  mouth,  in  the  august  presence  of  such  a 
star  and  blue  riband,  was,  to  his  everhisttng 
honour,  a  model  of  virtue  in  that  genera- 
tion. 

"  What  I  what ! "  the  king  questioned, 
"  Penniddock  ?-  Etheredge  ?  Then  the  young 
lady  is  not  a  grand-daughter  of  my  Lady 
Lucie  ?  As  for  Etheredge,  can  any  one  tell 
me  why  I  have  not  heard  the  name  before  ?  " 
his  Majesty  asked,  having  forjgotten  the  earl- 
dom which  had  become  extinct,  though  he 
never  forgot  a  face. 

A  model  of  virtue,  also,  in  her  formality 
and  starch,  with  her  fixed  ideas  of  what  was 
due  to  a  queen,  even  as  her  George  would 
be  a  king,  stood  little  plain-featured  Queen 
Charlotte,  with  her  plainness  still  ledeemed 
by  the  freshness  of  comparative  youth,  in 
addition  to  the  indomitable  queeuliness  which 
age  and  trials  failed  to  subdue. 

The  queen  commended  the  modesty  of 
Lady  Bell's  dress  'uid  demeanour  in  a  few 
pointed  words,  reverentially  received  by  Lady 
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Bell's  guardian^  and  took  fiirther  advantage 
of  the  brief  cooversatioa  to  throw  oat  some 
valuable  hints  on  oxistant  industry,  with 
"early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise"  as  the 
nmtme  calculated  to  preserve  Lady  Bell's 
manners,  morals,  and  health. 

There  were  other  good  couples  more 
gracefully  drawn  and  tenderiy  tinted  than  the 
royal  couple  at  the  drawing-room,  though 
Lady  Bell,  dazzled  and  enchanted  by  ^e 
first  childish  contact  with  royalty,  could  not 
see  my  pair  equal  to  the  king  and  queen. 
It  is  reserved  for  those  who  gaze  wistfully 
I  back  through  the  mists  of  years,  and  by  the 
{  cooHnentary  of  long-told  histories,  to  dwell 
,  I  with  a  sense  of  refreshment,  whether  pensive 
|,  or  cheery,  on  beiocs  and  heroiaes  a  shade 
J  humbler  in  rank. 

I  There  were  faithfiil  pairs,  like  yoosg  Lord 
I  and  lady  Tavistock,  whose  attachment  was 
l'  so  fimd,  tiiat  iriien  he  was  killed  in  stag 
.'  biBtii^,  she  died  of  grief  within  the  year; 

:  or  fike  Lofd  and  Lady  CarSsle,  who,  after 
trouble,  parting,  banishment,  manly  facing  of 
1  hardship  and  (kuiger,  came  together  agab, 
\  \  and  lived  happily  for  ever  afterwards,  because, 
j!  ID  spite  of  his  foUy  in  losing  l^s  ten  thousand 
poonds  at  one  sitting  at  cards,  he  was  still 

j  true  at  heart  to  hooour,  home,  wife,  and 

;  children. 

I  There  were  worthy  elderly  folk,  such  as 
I'  Uiat  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kkhmond,  the 
father  and  mother  of  many  duldren,  who 
remained  so  content  with  each  other,  that 
^ybodtes  of  letto'-writers  wore  driven  to 
I  duonide  how  he  wookl  sit  the  entire  evening 
an  tuiheard-(tf  dncal  Davby  by  his  Joan,  who 
was  fairer  in  her  matronly  peace  and  bounty 
than  the  iairest  of  her  ^moosly  beautiful 
daughters. 

"Diere  was  still  a  large  share  of  nature's 
Dohility,  of  reverence,  purity,  cemstancy,  ai^ 
all  kindly  and  sweet  domestic  chariries  m 
I  some  of  these  men  and  women,  who  have 
i  long  gone  borne  and  taken  their  wages,  else 
it  wtHtld  be  worse  foi  the  England  of  this 
day. 

Lady  Lucie  was  no  sibyl  to  read  the  for- 
ties of  the  company  to  Lady  Bell,  gaping 
ti^tly  and  genteelly  with  wonder.  For  tha.t 
mtter,  Latfy  Bell  was  so  foil  of  the  present 
that  she  did  not  want  tlK  foture  to  enlighten 
her.  But,  if  Lady  Lucie  had  been  inspired, 
she  might  have  shuddered  at  some  figiues 
like  wmdering  ghosts,  that  passed  in  succes- 
»0R  before  her  and  Lady  Bell.  One  was 
that  of  a  young  man,  with  a  furtive  glance  of 
the  eyes  k>oking  out  of  his  sallow  ^ce  from 
I^neath  his  long  chestnut  hair.   That  was 


Lord  George  Gordon,  then  the  puppet  of 
his  witty  sister-in-law,  but  at  last  to  die  in 
Newgate. 

Lady  Lucie  and  Lady  Bell  made  the  most 
of  the  drawing-room  after  they  had  kissed 
hands,  shown  themselves,  and  looked  at 
their  neighbours.  They  exchanged  a  good 
de^  of  gossip  with  their  friends  on  the  war 
which  was  threatening,  on  any  remote  chance 
that  existed  of  Lady  Bell's  being  named  an 
honorary  housekeeper  of  one  of  the  palaces, 
or  a  seamstress  of  the  queen,  in  right  of  the 
young  lady's  poverty  and  noble  birth. 

The  ladies  discussed  what  assemblies 
were  in  prospect,  what  marriages  were  in  the 
wind,  what  caudle  cups  had  been  tasted, 
what  lyings-in-state  had  been  witnessed, 
what  meeting  had  taken  place  at  Chalk  Farm 
that  very  morning,  with  one  of  the  combat- 
ants run  through  £e  body. 

Tlien  the  two  streamed  out  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  employed  their  chairs  and 
their  dresses  still  farther  on  a  round  of  visits. 
Withal,  home  was  reached  in  time  for  an 
early  dinner  and  a  little  well-earned  repose 
before  the  evening  company,  with  the  card- 
table,  and  Lady  Bell  at  the  ^innet  playing, 
with  the  utmost  pride  and  care  amidst  the 
attention  and  applause  of  her  audience,  the 
lessons  which  Lady  Lude  had  acquired  irom 
Mr.  Handel. 

CHAPTER  II. — ST.  BEVIS'S  AND  9QUIRB 
GOirWIIT. 

Within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
drawing-room.  Lady  Lucie  Fenruddock  was 
dead  and  buried.  Her  dowager's  allowance 
had  lapsed  to  the  Squire  Penruddock  of  the 
day.  The  sale  of  the  furniture  in  her  lodg- 
ing had  done  little  more  than  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  its  late  owner's  funeral.  Lady  Bell 
Etheredge,  the  one  orphan  cliild  of  an  earl 
who  had  so  squandered  his  estate  in  his  life- 
time, that  it  seemed  rather  proper  and  con- 
venient that  his  title  had  died  with  him,  was 
left  destitute.  Her  sole  inheritance  con- 
sisted of  her  suit  of  mourning,  widi  her  other 
suits,  and  a  little  sum  of  pocket-money,  suf- 
ficient to  carry  her  down  to  Warwickshire  to 
the  keeping  o£  her  mother's  unmarried  bro- 
ther and  sister.  Squire  Godwin  and  Mrs.  Die 
Godwin,  of  St  Bcvis'a. 

The  journey  was  made  by  posting  under 
the  escort  of  a  maid  and  a  man,  appointed 
to  see  Lady  Bell  safe,  by  some  friend  of  Lady 
Lucie's,  who  took  so  mucli  interast  in  the 
girl,  for  her  grand-aunt's  sake.  It  was  travel- 
ling away  from  the  civilised  world  to  Lady 
BeU,  and  it  was  travelling  which  lasted  for 
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several  days,  and  was  half-killing  in  the  min- 
gled grief  and  fatigue  that  attended  on  it. 

Lady  Bell  reached  St.  Bevis's  early  on  a 
dark,  wet  October  evening.  For  so  young  a 
girl,  she  was  sunk  in  depression  and  desola- 
tion ;  for  she  had  bidden  farewell  to  all  she 
had  known  and  loved.  She  had  never  seen 
her  mother's  kindred,  for  there  had  been  a 
quarrel  between  them  and  her  father  soon 
after  his  marriage ;  while  the  particulars 
which  Lady  Lucie  had  let  fall  from  time  to 
time,  that  had  seemed  to  make  little  impres- 
sion then,  but  were  painfully  present  to  Lady 
Bell's  mind  now,  were  not  re-assuring. 

Lady  Bell  had  tried  for  the  last  half-hour 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  country  round  St. 
Bevis's  through  the  steaming  chaise  windows. 
The  fact  was,  that  all  the  country  was  new  to 
her,  except  what,  in  her  ignorance,  she  had 
called  country  when  she  had  gone  out  of 
town  for  a  da/s  pleasure  to  Chelsea,  or  Rich- 
mond, or  Greenwich.  But  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  the  countiy,  pure  and  simple,  will 
admit  that  the  close  of  a  dismal  day  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  when  the  fields  are  bare,  and 
the  woods  half  stripped,  is  hardly  a  propi- 
tious season  for  a  novice  making  her  first 
acquaintance  with  the  country,  even  though 
she  be  not  turning  her  back  on  the  delights 
of  youth,  though  the  country  inns  at  which 
she  has  lain  have  not  been  comfortless, 
though  the  roads  are  not  quagmires^  and 
though  her  ner\  e3  are  not  shaken  with  fears 
of  highwaymen. 

"  Lud,  how  horrid  lonesome  it  do  be 
here  I "  exclaimed  the  maid,  who  sat  inside 
with  Lady  Bell,  while  the  man  sat  outside 
with  the  dri\'er.  *'We  shall  see  a  man 
hanging  in  chains  at  the  next  cross  roads,  I 
come  bound.  It  would  give  me  the  dumps 
in  no  time  to  be  kept  down  here.  However 
do  country  bumpkins  and  their  sweethearts 
make  shift  to  exist  in  such  a  hole?  In 
course,  it  is  quite  different  with  the  gentle- 
folks, who  can  have  their  country  houses  full 
of  company,"  the  woman  corrected  herself, 
remembering,  in  time,  Lady  Bell's  circum- 
stances. 

Lady  Bell  could  no',  find  fault,  for  shecaught 
herself  echoing  the  reflection  in  her  own 
style  as  she  pressed  her  white  face  a^iDSt 
the  glass,  "  ^Vhat  can  life  be  like  herewithout 
a  court,  or  assemblies,  or  drums,  or  even 
shops — and  we  have  not  passed  a  waggon  or 
pack-horses  since  we  left  the  great  road." 

At  last  the  driver  proceeded  to  draw  up 
his  horses,  mud  and  mire  to  the  fetlocks. 
There  before  Lady  Bell  rose  a  portion  of  a 
pillared  fa^de,  belonging  to  a  great  house 


that  had  never  been  completely  built,  and  of 
which  the  fragments  were  only  dimly  illumi-  ' 
nated  by  the  light  from  within,  confined  to  a 
few  windows,  and  by  a  lamp  swinging  over 
the  entrance-door.   The  whole  building  had 
a  cheerless  and  spectral  air  to  a  ^irl  like 
Lady  Bell.    There  was  no  want  of  life  in  it,  | 
however,  such  as  it  was.    A  troop  of  men,  ' 
most  of  them  in  stable-boy's  jackets  or 
country  frocks,  one  or  two  in  tarnished 
livery,  rushed  out  at  the  sound  of  wheels  to  ] 
hail  the  chaise,  and  sh&ut  for  news  before 
the  travellers  had  time  to  alight.  "Any 
word  of  the  Foxlow  races,  driver,  before  you 
started?"     "Were  Nimble  Dick's  dying  , 
speech  and  confession  come  out  ?  "  j 

"  Shut  your  pipes,  you  rude  rascals ;  it  is 
the  young  lady,  the  squire's  niece,"  protested  ■ 
a  more  civilised  voice  than  those  of  the  others;  [ 
while  a  bloated,  pui^  man  in  slovenly  black, 
who  might  be  either  butler  or  chaplain  to 
Squire   Godwin,  stepped  forward,  opened 
the  door,  and  helped  the  cramped,  shivering 
girl  out,  amidst  a  slight  cessarion  of  the 
rough  clamour.    "  Your  servant.  Lady  Bell  i 
Etheredge;  follow  me."  ' 
He  conducted  her  into  a  dreary  unfurnished  . 
hall  on  a  vast  scale,  paused  a  moment,  laid  a 
flabby  finger  on  his  forehead,  scratched  his 
head  under  his  wig,  spoke  to  himself,  but 
yef  as  it  sounded  in  confidence  to  Lady  Bell. 
"  Curse  me  if  I  know  where  I  had  better  take 
her  first.    Mrs.  Die  is  not  to  be  seen  at  this 
hour,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  the  person 
who  sees  her.   Mrs.  Kitty  won't  leave  Mrs. 
Die's  room  to  do  the  honoius ;  I  think  I  had 
better  taike  his  niece  to  the  squire  himself, 
though  we  do  interrupt  his  game." 

They  proceeded  up  a  spacious  staircase 
with  Ae  walls  in  a  grimy  edition  of  the 
original  whitewash, — oak  balustrades,  but  the 
space  between  filled  with  hempen  rope,  and 
the  wide  steps  as  innocent  of  the  application 
of  water  as  ever  the  steps  of  stairs  in  any 
Hotel  de  Polignac  of  Paris,  or  Strozzi  House 
of  Florence.  They  traversed  gusty,  unmatted 
corridors  until  they  reached  a  room  whidi 
bore  some  traces  of  habitableness  and  use. 

It  was  a  moderately'  sized  room,  panelled 
and  hung  with  portraits,  as  Lady  Bell  saw 
when  her  usher  threw  open  the  door  after  he 
had  knocked.  It  was  supplied  with  a  carpet, 
table,  and  chairs,  and  had  a  fire  blazing  be- 
hind the  dogs.  Two  gentlemen  were  in  the 
room,  sitting  at  the  table  engaged  in  cards, 
with  wax  candles,  botdes  and  glasses  at  tlicir 
elbows.  The  one  who  faced  Lady  Bell  as 
she  entered  was  a  facsimile  of  her  conductor, 
except  that  the  last  was  shaggier  and  dirtier, 
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tmt  not  so  bloated  and  pursy,  as  his  fellow. 
He  looked  up  at  the  interruption,  and,  turn- 
ing Iqs  head  a  little,  so  that  his  side-face  could 
not  be  seen  by  his  companion  at  table, 
winked  wamingly  to  the  new-comers.  The 
I  other  man,  whose  back  was  "to  Lady  Bell, 
'  wore  a  velvet  coat  and  had  his  hair  in  powder. 
He  grumbled  resentfully  before  he  looked 
round.   "  What  the  plague  do  you  mean  by 
bringing  any  one  here  at  this- hour,  Sneyd?" 
I     "  It  IS  your  niece.  Lady  Bell  Etheredge, 
I  squire.    I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  her 
at  once,  as  Mrs.  Die  is  not  to  be  disturbed 
after  snpper,"  answered  the  squire's  butler, 
as  if  he  were  delivering  a  carefully  considered 
speech. 

The  squire  with  a  slight "  humph  I "  pos- 
sibly meant  to  be  inaudible,  got  up  and 
I  tnmed  round.  "My  dear  niece>  I  beg  to 
welcome  yon  to  St.  Bevis's"  he  said, m  a 
'  Toice  cultivated  and  agreeable  in  spite  of  its 
sl^ht  hoarseness.    He  took  Lady  Bell  by 
the  hand,  saluted  her,  sat  down  opposite  to 
her  and  looked  at  her,  giving  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  glancing  with  a  gleam  of  hopeful- 
\  Dess  at  him.    He  was  a  handsome,  nay,  an 
.|  el^ant  man  in  middle  life,  though  his  face 
I  was  haggard  with  bard  living  and  devouring 
j'  anxiety.    Kotwithstanding  the  evident  dilapi- 
■1  dation  of  his  house  and  the  disorder  of  his 
I  household,  his  dress  was  costly  and  fashion- 
ii  able,  —  in  every  particular  that  of  a  well- 
j  endowed  gentleman  somewhat  foppish  for  his 
>  yearsb   His  ^>otless  rofSes  were  of  Mechlin, 
I  the  ting  on  his  finger  was  wordi  msaxy^  dia- 
I  nxmds,  and  as  it  was  a  delicately  cut  antique, 
,  it  required  the  taste  of  a  scholarly  fine  gen- 
tleman to  appreciate  it 
I    Lady  Bell  experienced  a  feeling  of  relief. 
,  In  Mr.  Godwin's  presence  she  was  restored 
I  to  the  element  in  which  she  had  been  reared, 
'l  From  her  first  dismal  glimpse  of  her  future 
\\  home  she  did  not  know  what  churlish  boor 
•  '.  she  had  expected  her  uncle  to  be. 

Unfortunately,  that  feeling  of  relief  came 
too  late  to  be  of  service  to  I^y  Bell.  If  she 
had  known  it,  her  first  interview  with  her 
nnde  had  been  critical,  and  one  moment  had 
rendered  it  a  failure.  He  was  a  man  liable 
to  excessive  partialities  or  aversions  where 
vomen  were  concerned.  Had  Lad^  Bell 
canght  lus  fancy  at  once,  and  struck  him  as 
lutnog  the  making  of  a  charming  you|ig 
woman,  though  he  might  have  borne  a  grudge 
at  her  father's  memory  and  been  annoyed  at 
her  becoming  dependent  on  him,  he  might 
also  have  felt  pride  in  her,  and  been  as  kind 
an  ancle  as  circumstances  and  character  would 
have  permitted.    He  might  have  gone  so  far 


as  to  make  a  pet  her,  and  thus  have  had 
a  strange  thread  of  gentleness  introdticed 
into  the  web  of  his  life.  How  far  the  result 
would  have  been  to  Lady  Bell's  advantage  is 
a  different  matter. 

As  it  was,  Squire  Godwin  saw  Lady  Bell 
first  in  her  tumbled  habit,  and  bent  hat,  her 
face  blue  with  cold,  her  eyes  red  with  crying, 
her  mouth  relaxed  with  fasting ;  Lady  Lucie's 
excellent  lessons  as  to  holding  herself  up, 
walking  and  sitting,  for  the  moment  forgotten. 
Mr.  Godwin  set  down  l^dy  Bell,  without 
hesitation,  as  a  plain,  unformed,  weak-minded 
girl,  of  whose  breeding  Lady  Lucie  had  made 
a  mess,  whose  tide  sounded  still  more  in- 
omgruously  than  poverty  alone  covli  have 
made, it  soimd,  who  would  be  nothing  save 
"  an  infernal  plague  "  to  him  who  had  plagues 
enough  without  her.  And  Squire  Godwin 
was  a  man  who  rardy  departed  from  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  next  words  which  her  uncle  addressed 
to  Lady  Bell  were  spoken  with  courtesy  in 
their  reserve,  but  they  fell  on  her  spirits,  now 
beginning  to  rise,  like  so  many  bolts  of  ice. 

"Sneyd  will  see  that  you  get  some  re- 
freshment before  you  reiiie  for  the  night 
You  will  meet  Mrs.  Die,  and  be  put  under 
ho:  charge  in  the  morning.  Let  me  wish  you 
a  very  good  night,  Lady  BelL" 

Down,  fathoms  down,  went  the  dismayed 
girlish  heart ;  but,  for  as  lightly  as  her  uncle 
esteemed  her  breeding,  then  and  thenceforth, 
Lady  Bell  walked  out  oi  the  room,  marshalled 
by  Sneyd,  with  a  mare  erect  head  and  firmer 
step  than  those  with  which  she  had  entered 
it.  She  did  not  salt  the  spiced  beef,  home- 
made bread,  and  mulled  white  wine  with 
which  Sneyd  sought  to  regale  her,  with  the 
tears  which  were  ready  to  choke  her.  She 
responded  loftily  to  his  good-humoured  at- 
tempts at  entertaining  her,  so  that  he  pro- 
nounced her  in  his  mind  "a  chip  of  the 
old  block,"  as  proud  and  passionate  as  fire, 
like  Mrs.  Die  herself— but  trust  her  to  be 
broken  in  by  Mrs.  Die  and  Mrs.  Kitty 
together,  the  poor  young  my-lady  t 

Even  after  Lady  Bell  had  been  conducted 
to  the  dark,  chill  closet— all  that  there  was 
for  her  room — wluch  lo(^ed  out  on  an  un- 
finished wing  of  the  house,  where  owls  roosted 
and  cats  scrambled  and  miauled,  she  would 
not  have  given  way  before  herself,  so  great 
was  the  mistake  of  Mr.  Godwin  that  Lady 
Lucie's  instructions  had  not  sunk  into  her 
grand-niece's  heart,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
physical,  certainly  not  in  itself  heroic  shrink- 
ing from  darkness,  and  apprehension  at  the 
idea  criT  ghosts— like  that  of  Cock  Lane,  which 
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caused  Lady  Bell  at  last  to  lay  ande  her 
vOtttMil  d^nity,  as  Louis  le  Grand  laid  aside 
his  wig,  from  between  closed  curtains,  and  to 
break  down  and  sob  herself  to  sleep,  with  the 
bed-clothes  drawn  tightly  over  her  head. 

CHAPTER  III. — UKS.  KTXTY. 

The  sound  sleep  of  youth  did  much  for 
Lady  BelL  She  awoke,  comforted  and  re- 
freshed in  her  closet, — himished,  Spartan- 
like,  with  checked  linen  and  hard  wood,  the 
window  looking  across  at  the  turrets  cmio- 
Uing  down  before  they  had  been  all  built, 
with  yawning  slits  Sot  daeir  windows  and 
rotting  boards  between  the  different  levels, 
which  might  bam  accommodated  a  score  of 
robbers  as  well  as  owls  and  cats. 

She  was  sad,  but  no  longer  in  despair ;  ^e 
felt  rnqnisitiTC  as  wdl  as  hungry,  and 
disposed  to  venture  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  search  of  her  aunt's  parlour  and  breakfast 

Sneyd,  the  butler,  in  his  unencouraged 
essays  at  conversation  the  night  before,  had 
made  Lady  Bell  acquaii^ied  with  the  habits 
of  the  family.  The  squire  was  never  down 
in  the  morning  till  it  was  late,  when  he  was 
at  home,  and  Uiat  was  but  seldcxn,  as  he 
attended  all  the  races.  Lady  Beli  need  not 
fear  to  stumble  on  her  imcle,  and  be  frozen 
to  stone  by  his  distant  greeting.  Neither 
did  Mrs.  Die  dsow  face  at  an  eaily  hour, 
according  to  Sneyd ;  she  lay^-bed  half  t^ 
day  ahvasrs,  the  iriiole  day  often. 

Indeed  it  appeared  as  if  Sneyd^  cantkm 
against  eady  rising,  the  reverse  of  the  rule 
whic^  the  old  fine  lady,  Lady  Lade,  had 
imposed,  was  to  be  illustrated  by  the  practice 
of  the  whole  household,  includii^  Sneyd 
himself.  Lady  Bell  wandered  doubtfully 
about  the  staircase — vast  to  her  after  her 
gmnd-aunfs  London  lodging,  and  with  its 
weather- stains  and  cobwebs  more  conspicu- 
ous bybtoad  daylight — and  about  the  wide 
corridors.  She  peeped  into  half-open  doors 
of  what  seemed  alwa;^  empty  rooms, 
was  startled  by  die  striking  of  the  dodc  over 
the  entrance-door,  and  sc^«d  by  the  growl- 
ing of  a  dog,  but  she  did  not  meet  a  living 
creatnre.  The  fact  was  that  such  servants 
as  were  astir  were  in  the  stables  and  cow- 
house. 

At  last  a  stout,  red-cheeked  country  girl, 
in  the  extremity  of  rusticity  to  the  town-bretl 
eyes  of  Lady  Bell,  accustomed  to  a  trim 
waiting-woman,  instead  of  to  a  girl  in  a 
jacket,  woollen  apron,  heavy  frilled  cap,  and 
clamping  clogs,  «tood  arrested  in  the  stranger's 
way. 

The  country  girl  bobbed  curtseys,  and 


stared  with  round  eyes,  which  had  more 
admiration  in  them  than  the  squire's  eyes  had 
been  able  to  hokl,^  the  other  giii, — lily-faced, 
in  a  blade  tabby  gown,  black  gloves,  black  silk 
stockings  with  clocks,  the  dress  finished  oti 
by  black  shoes  with  high  heels,  a  white 
apron  and  neckerchief,  and  a  little  white  cap 
of  her  own  p<nsed  on  the  top  of  the  dark 
curls.  And  she  was  taken  aback  altogether 
when  Lady  Bell  asked  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Die's  parlour. 

Sukey  speedily  recovaed  herself,  and 
showed  Lady  Bell  into  a  lownroofed  room 
belonging  to  the  older  part  of  lite  honse, 
iriiidt,  tike  the  squire's  room,  was  so  pre- 
pared for  occupants,  that  it  was  matted, 
famished  with  lu^-bottomed  chairs,  had  a 
t^ile  laid  for  breakfiist,  and  a  fiie,  lately 
kindkd,  smokh^  in  the  grate:  BkI^  except 
that  diere  were  both  antique  china  and  plate 
— alike  so  valuable  that  they  were  heir- 
looms— on  the  breakfast-table,  this  was  all 
that  could  be  said  for  Mis.  Die's  parlour. 

There  was  not  a  smgle  articte  implying 
work,  study,  recreation,  gentle  accomplish- 
ments. There  was  not  otily  none  of  the 
prints,  medallions,  and  cabinets  of  curiosities 
to  v^ch  Lady  Bell  had  been  accustomed 
as  the  approved  ornaments  of  gentlewomen's 
parlouis,  there  was  neither  harpsichord  nor 
qiinnet,  tambonr-Aame,  nor  even  irtieel,  nor 
book, — F^endi  or  En^ish, — not  so  mudi 
as  a  cookery^jook  with  recipes  written  in  a 
fine  Italian  huid,  nor  mtaiand,  nor  bisd's 
cage,  nor  flower-pot 

The  high  square  windows — ^to  look  from 
which  compelled  Lady  Beli  to  stand  on  her 
tiptoes — commanded  what  had  once  been  a 
garden-court,  but  it  waa  now  a  veritable 
wilderness  of  rank  vegetatioa  and  rotting 
weeds. 

Lady  Bell  was  too  thankful  to  turn  from 
the  prospect  to  await  an  approaching  fiaot- 
step,  and  to  find  that  it  belonged  to  a  re- 
spectaUe-looking  middleaged  woman ;  Lady 
Bell  thought  a  superior  upper  servant,  possibly 
the  wife  of  Sneyd  die  butler,  undoubtedly  die 
housekeeper  in  her  own  person,  as  she  carried 
a  bunch  of  keys. 

The  new-comet's  well-preserved  quilted 
gown  was  protected  from  soil  and  stain  by 
an  ample  apron  and  cuffs.  Her  head  in  its 
morning  cap  was  farther  fenced  from  the 
keenness  of  the  air  and  from  dr^ghts  by  a 
hood  hanging  round  her  shoulders.  "  Good 
nu>ming  to  you.  Lady  fiell ;  you  arrived 
after  supper,  I  hear,  and  you  have  not  let 
the  grass  grow  on  your  steps  this  momii^. 
But  your  bioul  and  milk  is  not  ready  yet ; 
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yoa  nrast  wait  till  tout  betters  be  served.  I 
have  Mrs.  Die's  chocolate  to  send  up." 

Lady  Bell  was  taken  aback  by  Ais  speech. 
It  was  not  exactly  unfriendly,  but  it  was 
brusque,  with  more  than  a  suspicion  of  carp- 
ing in  the  tone,  and  it  was  spoken  with 
much  of  the  coolness  and  freedom  of  an 
equal. 

Lady  Bell  was  not  naturally  proud  and 
passionate.  Mr.  Sneyd  had  misread  the 
grrl's  heart,  ready  to  burst  at  her  cold  recep- 
tion She  had  been  docile  and  afiFectionate 
to  Lady  Lucie — a  strict  discipiinaria%  like 
most  old  ladies  of  her  regime. 

Lady  Bell  had  no  more  than  the  generous 
spirit  which  every  true  and  uncrushed  young 
nature  asserti.  Bat  she  had  been  brought  up 
ligidly  in  this  as  m  some  other  articles  of 
fiuth,  that  it  was  her  duty  as  a  young  lady  of 
I  qoali^  in  the  state  of  liTe  to  which  she  was 
j  called,  both  for  her  own  sake  and  that  of  her 
I  nei^bonrs,  to  keep  servants  in  their  proper 
I  place;  and,  while  behaving  to  them  with 
{  consideraticHi,  and  if  possible  with  affability, 
to  be  quick  to  check  in  than  all  encroach- 
ment aiid  usurpation. 

When  young  ladies  <rf'  fourteen  adhere  to 
precedent,  they  are  not  :^>t  to  make  excepr 
tiooa  to  the  nili^  and  it  is  a  very  wcMderful 
yooi^  lady  who  docs  not  blunder  even  in 
canyii^  out  inslructioni^ 

Lady  Bell,  if  she  had  been  shrewd  beyond 
her  yean  and  knowledge  of  the  woiid,  might 
bare  so^ected  that  thm  wa«  something 
anonoaloos  in  the  presence  of  so  superior  an 
upper  serrant  in  a  house  like  Squire  Godwn's. 
ijdy  Bdl  might  even  have  been  observant 
enough  to  detect  that  Mrs.  Kit^s  accent  on 
the  whole  was  that  of  an  educated  woman 
habitually  in  better  society  than  even  an  upper 
servant  could  then  boast.  Bat  Lady  Bell 
did  not  pause  to  make  these  deductions. 

I  shall  want  my  bread  and  milk  in  future 
so  soon  as  I  come  down ;  be  so  ^ood  as  to 
see  to  it,"  she  ordered  with  great  dignity. 

Mis.  Kitty  stopped  in  preparing  to  heat  a 
cap  of  chocolate  in  a  chafing  dish,  and  gave 
;  a  sharp  glance  at  Lady  Bell,  as  much  as  to 
say,  You  have  soon  begun,  you  mean  to 
take  the  upper  hand  of  roe,  Lady  Bell,  bat 
you  must  have  my  consent  hrst.  I  should 
just  think  I  have  more  to  do  here  than  you." 

Mrs.  Kitty  replied  aloud  with  deliberation, 
"  You  shall  have  your  bread  and  milk  when 
it  is  ready  for  you,  and  that  is  when  I  am 
ready  to  serve  it;  for  I  don't  choose  that  a 
slut  like  Sukey  shall  meddle  with  my  spoons, 
or  bowls,  or  najduns ;  in  fact,  with  aught  save 
pewter-ware  and  kitchen  towelling.    If  you 


choose  to  eat  your  breakfast  with  such  help. 
Lady  Bell,  eat  it  tbra  and  welccnne." 

It  may  be  recorded  here,  that  Mrs.  Kitty 
wronged  Lady  Bell  by  a  common  process  of 
wrong.  Mrs.  Kitty  supposed  that  all  which 
could  be  understood  of  the  miserable  mystery 
of  her  relations  with  St.  Bevls's,  was  known  to 
the  girl  Lady  Bell,  through  Lady  Lucie  Pen- 
ruddock,  as  well  as  it  was  known  to  Mrs. 
Kitty  herself;  and  that  Lady  Bell  must  have 
come  forewarned  not  to  interfere  with  Mrs. 
Kitty. 

For  it  was  as  Mrs.  Kitty  had  s£ud  to  herself, 
she  had  more  to  do  with  St.  Bevis's  than  the 
child  of  a  daughter  of  the  house,  who  had 
married  and  l^t  it  never  to  return.  Mrs. 
Kitty  had  been  bom  at  St  Bevis's  as  Lady 
Bell's  mother  and  Mrs.  Die  had  been  bom. 
Mrs.  Kitty  had  never  quitted  St.  Bevis's, 
though  her  position  liad  not  been,  and  could 
not  be  recognised  J  and,  in  lieu  of  such  re- 
cognition, she  had  slipped  into  the  place  of 
an  all-powerful,  almost  inesponsible  servant, 
to  whom  the  squire  never  spoke,  but  to  whom 
he  hardly  ever  dictated. 

It  was  not  wise  or  well  to  affix>nt  Mrs. 
Kitty,  only  as  it  happened,  Lady  Bell  bad 
been  left  ignorant. 

Lady  Bell  and  Mis.  Kitty  sat  and  ex- 
chai^ed  silent  hostilities  over  Lady  Bell's 
basin  of  bread  aad  milk,  and  Mrs.  Kit^s 
basin  of  coffee  and  plate  of  bacon. 

Lady  Bell  made  a  more  mhmte  inspection 
of  Mrs.  Kitty  in  her  tidy  and  sulntantial 
dress.  She  was  a  square,  s^idly  built,  comety 
woman,  with  a  short  neck,  large  cheeks,  small 
forehead,  almost  concealetl  by  her  head- 
gear, and  with  small  twinklmg  eyes. 

Mrs.  Kitty  took  no  further  notice  of  Lady 
Bell,  since  Mrs.  Kitty's  cunning  was  the 
cunning  of  power. 

Lady  Bell  declined  to  condone  the  boose- 
keeper's  offence,  so  fisr  as  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  commencing  a  conversation,  notwith- 
standing that  her  tongue  ached  to  be  wagging, 
and  her  nature  craved  some  kind  of  sympathy. 
But  Lady  Bell  would  wait  till  she  saw  Mrs. 
Die ;  it  could  not  be  long  till  that  g^eat  event 
took  place.  This  trust  was  summarily  dis- 
posed of.  . 

"  Since  you  have  brought  no  maid  with 
you  that  I  have  heard  tell  of,  Lady  Bell," 
stated  Mrs.  Kitty,  with  covert  but  evident 
depreciation,  "you  had  as  lief  see  to  your  own 
unpacking,"  she  suggested  nonchalantly. 
"  The  fool  of  a  woman  who  came  with  you 
is  gone  back  mth  the  man  and  the  chaise. 
Bless  us  t  what  a  fuss  and  cost,"  protested 
Mrs.  Kitty  scomfiilfy,  "as  if  our  pockets 
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were  lined  with  silver  pennies,  when  the 
stage-coach  comes  once  a  week  as  nigh  as 
within  six  miles,  and  the  cross  road  is  none 
so  bad  for  a  seat  on  a  pillion,  I  had  best 
tell  you  at  once,  that  I  can't  lend  you  a  hand 
with  your  unpacking,  neither  can  I  let  you 
have  one  of  the  girls.  There  is  a  deal  to  do 
in  this  house,  and  few  enough  to  do  it,  if 
beds  are  to  be  made,  and  meals  cooked ;  not 
to  say  floors  scrubbed,  and  clothes  scoured. 
We  want  no  additional  peck  of  troubles — of 
that  I  can  assure  you." 
"  I  did  not  suppose  anybody  wanted 


troubles,"  corrected  Lady  Bell,  a  little  im- 
pertinently. 

"You  mayn't  have  seen  so. fine  a  place 
before,"  continued  Mrs.  Kitty,  looking  Lady 
Bell  hard  in  the  face,  "  or  such  a  heap  of 
servants ;  but  the  last  is  mostly  for  the 
horses  and  dogs  which  the  squire  keeps  to 
race  and  run  with.  The  family  coach  is  not 
out  once  in  three  months,  so  you  had  as  well 
not  pine  for  an  airing ;  and  you  had  need  to 
walk  precious  seldom,  if  anybody  has  to  be 
spared  to  walk  with  you." 
.  Mrs.  Kitty  now  felt  she  had  gone  some 
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way  in  distancing  and  discomfiting  an  in- 
terloper like  Lady  Bell. 

Lady  Bell  clung  to  her  single  refuge ;  she 
did  not  attempt  to  put  -down  Mrs.  Kitty  this 
time ;  she  took  no  further  notice  of  her 
cliallenge,  she  only  asked — 

"  When  am  I  to  be  taken  to  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
Die?" 

"  When  she  sends  for  you,  Lady  Bell;  and 
that  may  not  be  to-day  nor  to-morrow 
neither.'* 

At  the  very  moment  Mrs.  Kitty  ended 

tll^   /Irtnr       T\f>r> t^A     nr>A     "KTrc     T^to     /vifa    o  fl*^*- 


contradiction  to  her  subordinate's  words  by 
walking  into  the  room. 

CHAPTER  IV. — MRS.  DIE  AND  THE  QUARTER 
SESSIONS. 

Mrs.  Die  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  sArecrow  of  a 
woman  with  wild  black  eyes  which  looked 
immense  in  size,  and  gleamed  Uke  coals  of 
fire  in  their  hollow  sockets.  Her  face,  which 
in  youth  had  been  handsome — the  Godwins 
had  been  a  handsome  family — was  become 
the  typical  face  of  Queen  Elizabeth, — of  an 
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dress  "wis  an  open  gown  and  petticoat  of 
Indian  cotton,  the  pattern  representing  huge 
birds  of  every  hue.  Her  grizzled  hair  was 
drawn  tightly  back  from  her  dark  bony  face, 
and  roliad  over  its  cushions  behind  and 
before,  while  it  was  crowned  by  sudi  an 
out'Of-date  fly  cap  as  Lady  Bell  had  never 
seen. 

"  Good  heavens  1  Mrs.  Die,  what  are  you 
doing  here  at  this  time  of  the  day?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Kitty,  with  a  directness  and 
energy  which,  while  Lady  Bell  could  not 
explain  the  tone,  served  as  a  slight  salve  to 
her  own  sore  pride, — "  you'll  have  the  spasms 
or  a  swoon  before  you  are  an  hour  older," 

"  Never  mind,  Kitty,"  declared  Mrs.  Die 
in  a  high  harsh  key,  "  I've  business  before 
me  to-day.  So  this  is  Bell  Etheredge,"  she 
broke  off  abruptly,  and,  as  if  it  were  only  at 
that  moment  that  she  remembered  and  ob- 
served her  niece, — "  never  mind  paying  your 
duty  to  me,  child,"  as  Lady  Bell  was  ven- 
turing to  approach  her.  "What  a  ^bby 
little  body  it  is,  and  how  we've  feUen  off  for 
certain ! "  she  said  in  a  loud  voice,  aside  to 
Mis.  Kitty,  and  then  she  went  on  turning  to 
Lady  Bell  again,  while  Mrs.  Die  stood  like 
a  man  with  her  feet  apart,  and  her  back  to 
the  fire,  toasting  her  hands  held  behind  her 
to  the  warmth.  "  What  do  you  think  that 
we're  to  make  of  you,  girl,  eh?  Do  you 
know  that  you've  come  to  a  ruined  house? 
St  Bevis's  has  stood  half  built  for  five-and- 
Airty  years,  since  my  father's  time ;  it  will 
never  be  finished  now,  but  will  serve  as  a 
monument  of  pride  and  vaniQr,  drinking  and 
dicing.  My  brother,  your  uncle,  owes  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  gambling  debts,  which 
only  tie  over  because  you  can  take  no  more 
than  the  skin  from  the  cat,  and  so  long  as 
the  cat  lives,  he  may  win  a  race,  or  a  match 
with  the  cocks,  or  a  game  of  hazard  occa- 
sionally, to  pay  off  an  instalment  of  his 
debt  and  his  servants'  wages.  That's  how 
we  live;  but  there  were  four  executions  in  the 
house  last  year,  which  have  stripped  us  pretty 
bare,  as  even  your  baby  eyes  may  tell  you. 
We  are  more  utterly  at  the  dogs  than  your 
father  the  earl  was,  and  he  left  you  a 
beggar." 

"I  wish  I  had  never  come  to  beg  fix>m 
70U,  Aunt  Die,"  protested  Lady  Bell,  unable 
to  restrain  a  sob,  while  she  covered  her  &ce 
*ith  her  trembling  hands  and  duank  back 
and  down  as  if  she  had  received  a  Uow.  The 
instinctive  cry  and  action  softened'her  fierce 
etaminer  a  little. 

**  It  is  better  you  should  learn  the  worst 
^  ODce,  Bell  Etheredge,"  Mrs.  Die  continued 


more  gently ;  "  I  did  not  say  that  you  could 
help  it;  I  think  none  of  us  can  help  anything 
in  our  miserable  lives.  What  are  you  to 
make  of  yourself  here?" 

"  I'll  not  be  in  your  way,"  asserted  Lady 
Bell  in  her  youthful  desperation.  "Ill  not  eat 
grudged  bits,  which  you  do  not  have  to  give. 
I  did  not  know  that  Uncle  Godwin  was 
ruined,  or  that  you  would  hate  the  sight  of 
me.  1*11  go  elsewhere.  Oh  I  why  did  you 
let  the  chaise  go  back  without  me  ?  " 

"What  a  prodigious  fool  you  are,  sure," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Die  contemptuously,  "as  if 
I  had  hate  to  spare  for  a  child  like  you ;  I 
have  more  to  do  with  my  hate,  and  where 
would  you  run  to?  Don't  you  know  since 
the  old  dragon,  Lad^  Lucie,  who  might  have 
found  you  an  estabUshmoit  if  she  had  really 
bad  the  liking  which  she  professed  for 
you  " 

"  Lady  Lucie  was  my  dearest,  best  friend," 
interrupted  Lady  Bell  passionatel;^. 

"  Who  has  died,  and  done  notmng  for  you, 
any  more  than  for  her  pug,  if  she  had  one," 
went  on  Mrs.  Die  in  cool  derision ;  "  so 
that  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  and  must  sink  or  swim  together. 
There,  girl,  go  work  at  your  ruffles,  or 
some  otiier  of  your  fiddle-faddle  acquire- 
ments to  pass  the  time  till  some  change 
offer.  You  are  young  yet ;  perhaps  a  change 
will  come  to  you.  As  for  me,  I  am  sick 
of  the  discussion.  I  have  more  in  my  head. 
Kitty,  he  was  seen  again  last  night — you 
need  not  deny  it."  She  turned  to  Mrs. 
Kit^  with  an  ai^>eal  whidi  was  almost  a 
threat 

Mrs.  Kitty,  however  taken  aback  by  Mrs. 
Die's  unusual  appearance,  was  improving  the 
time  in  washbg  up  the  breakfast  china,  hav- 
ing brought  out  from  a  cupboard  a  little 
hand-tub  for  the  purpose.  The  prosaic  pro- 
ceeding was  oddly  at  variance  with  all  that 
was  extraordinary  and  violent  in  Mrs.  Die's 
looks  and  conversation. 

"I  warrant  he's  staying  at  the  Crc^ 
Whips,"  admitted  Mrs.  Kit^,  with  evident 
unwillingness ;  "  but  he  may  be  there  without 
seeking  to  get  at  you." 

"  That's  a  credible  story,  seeing  what  St. 
Bevis's  did  for  him,  as  if  hell  on  earth  could 
attract  a  man."  Mrs.  Die  rejected  the  sug- 
gestion, her  great  esrcs  blazing  with  fire  and 
scorn,  "  I  tell  you  what,  Kjtty,  I'm  going 
to  ride  over  to  the  quarter  sessions  again,  to 
show  him  up,  and  to  force  that  hypocrite  of 
a  cousin  of  his,  who  could  not  save  his  own 
kinsman, — ^and  don't  care  that  I  am  left  to 
suffer  from  his  basedegiadation, — to  bind  over 
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Cholmondely  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  cease 
to  persecute  me,"  she  ended,  with  a.  ter- 
rible intensity  of  aversion  and  disgust  in  her 

calmness. 

"  Inform  the  squire  —  take  counsel  with 
him,"  advised  Mrs.  Kitty  doubtfully. 

"  Never  I "  screamed  Mrs.  Die,  clapping 
her  hands  together.  "  What  I  to  be  twitted 
by  him  with  the  past  ?  to  be  reminded  that 
fae  did  it  ?  that  a  fine  Lon'on  gentleman  like 
my  brother  is  a  fiend  incarnate  compared  to 
a  poor  sold  and  sunk  sot?  I'll  take  it  into 
my  own  hands.  I'll  ride  over  to  the  quarter 
sessions  this  very  day,  and,  what's  more,  I'll 
carry  this  midge  of  a  niece.  Bell  Etberedge, 
with  me,  to  give  heralittle  lesson  in  men  and 
manners.** 

"  You'll  let  me  go  with  you  also,  after  you 
have  changed  your  dress,  and  got  ou  }'out 
habit  ?  " 

Mrs.  Kitty  addressed  her  mistress  sooth- 
ingly. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  I  may  want  you," 
granted  Mrs.  Die,  calming  down,  and  con- 
sidering. "  Come,  find  my  toggery,  Kitty, 
and  put  it  on and  you,  miss — Lady  Bell, 
whatever  they  call  you — ^make  ready,  and 
I'll  be  better  than  my  word,"  she  grinned 
ironically ;  "  1*11  be  extreme  kind,  a  doting 
aunt,  taking  you  junketing,  axid  showii^  you 
life,  on  your  very  first  day  too  I " 

lady  Bell,  overlooked  and  forgotten,  had 
stood  aside  daring  the  late  colloquy.  In  the 
girl's  eyes,  she  had  obtained  ^of  positive 
that  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Die,  was  not  only  as 
wild,  but  as  mad  as  any  inmate  of  Bedlam. 
Was  it  not  sufficient  that  the  wretched 
woman,  older  than  Lady  Bell's  mother  would 
have  been  had  she  been  alive,  believed  that 
she  was  the  object  of  an  unscrupulous  pas- 
sim? 

Doubtless,  Mrs.  Kitty  made  a  feint  of 
treeing  with  Mrs.  Die,  to  flatter  and  coax 
her,  as  mad  people,  who  were  not  locked  up 
and  chained,  were  coaxed. 

**  For  certun,  Mrs.  Die  looks  as  dd  and 
as  horrid  as  the  hill^"  reflected  Lady  Bell 
hastily,  "with  tJiose  stickmg  out  bones  and 
ploughed  furrows  in  her  cheeks.  She  must 
be  many  a  long  day  past  lovp  and  lovers. 
But  I  must  humour  her  too,"  she  considered 
anxiouslj',  "lest  she  should  conceive  a  fresh 
access ,ol  ill-will, — I  think  she  was  minded 
to  let  me  alone  after  the  attack, — and  seek 
to  poison  OT  throttle  me.  Mrs.  Kitty  will 
never  permit  that,"  she  decided,  in  great 
trepidation,  "  though  I've  offended  her ;  but 
she  is  in  her  senses,  and  looks  to  be  Mrs. 
Die's  keeper.   My  uncle  could  not  know 


me  in  bodily  peril,  md  at  and  lean  back 
in  his  chair,  and  lo^  into  the  air  ^ve  my 

head." 

Thrilling  with  this  new,  outrageous  appre- 
hensicm,  which,  yet  in  its  panic,  served  to 
divert  the  young  mind  from  its  desolation. 
Lady  Bell  did  Mrs.  Die's  bidding  with  the 
utmost  dispatch,  put  on  her  hat  and  habit, 
and  hurried  back  to  the  parlour, 

Mrs.  Die  in  her  hat  and  habit  was  not 
so  crazy  looking,  and  was  more  like  a  lady 
of  birth  and  breeding  than  she  had  been  in 
her  morning ^own.  She  directed  the  horses 
— there  was  uaially  no  lack  of  horses  at  St. 
Bevis's — to  b«  brought  to  the  door,  and 
ascertained  that  Lady  Bdl  was  fit  to  guide 
the  pony  allotted  to  her,  while  Mrs.  Kitty 
was  mounted  double  behind  a  groom. 

"  Soeyd  may  crane  with  us  if  he  likes,  and 
is  not  frightened  for  his  master ;  ot  Green- 
wood may  attend,"  Mrs.  Die  said  conde- 
scendingly. 

"It  is  a  mighty  queev  expedition,  just 
like  Mrs.  Die,"  murmured  the  last — the 
chaplain,  who  had  come  out  under  the  colon- 
nade to  see  the  party  start ;  "  but  I'll  ride 
after  you  to  see  that  justice  is  done,  and 
for  the  sake  of  ihe  yonng  lady,"  he  whispered 
to  Mrs.  Kitty. 

"  If  you  don't  come  for  the  sake  of  the 
old  one,  I  think  you  had  better  let  it  alone, 
sir,"  Mrs.  Kitty  rebu0ed  him  Portly. 

It  was  a  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
the  party,  with  balf-a-dozen  dogs  at  their 
heels,  to  reach  the  country  town  where  the 
quarter  sessions  were  held.  Mrs.  Die 
gave  no  sign  of  knowing  anybody,  eitlier 
among  the  country  people  in  greatcoats 
trudging  to  market,  or  the  smarter  towns- 
people lounging  by  the  low-browed  shops 
and  tall  brick  houses,  though  countrymen 
and  tradesmen,  with  their  womenkmd,  sa- 
luted and  turned  to  stare  at  (he  group. 

Mrs.  Die  rode  straight  with  her  friends  to 
the  court-room  docM",  and  having  alighted, 
walked  in,  and  up  to  the  table  round  which 
the  getttlemen  in  drab,  purple,  and  green 
coats,  and  muddy  boots  and  tops,  were  sit- 
ting  with  their  papers  before  thenh, 

A  case  of  horse-stealing  had  just  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  a  miserable  man  was  being 
led  out,  marched  along  by  the  turnkeys, 
while  his  friends,  in  the  shape  of  sullen  men 
and  weeping  women,  were  pressing  round 
him. 

Mrs.  Die  tapped  on  the  table  with  hoc 
riding-whip. 

"  I  have  come  to  demand  your  protection, 
gentlemen,"  she  said,  with  a  raised  vmce, 
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"from  a  man,  one  William  Cholmondely, 
who  follows  and  persecutes  me." 

One  gentleman,  in  a  coat  of  a  precise  cut, 
wi&  a  plain  cravat  and  a  ligid  cast  of  &ce 
above  it,  winced  and  reddened. 

The  other  men  roused  themselves,  studc 
tfieir  tongues  in  tikcir  cheeks,  and  looked  as 
I  if  they  expected  something  peculiarly  in- 
I  terestii^  and  enlivening,  out  of  the  course 
of  regular  biuiness. 

One  of  the  elder  men  present  took  snuff, 
and  whispered  to  his  next  neighbour  that  he 
remembered  that  woman  as  the  handsomest 
jade  in  England. 

"  Zounds !  a  lady  shall  not  deMand  pro- 
tection and  be  refused  it,  you  may  depend 
I  open  that,  Mrs.  Die,"  said  a  free>and-easy, 
outspokea   gentleman,  who  loved  a  row. 
'*What  does  tliis  rapscallioa  Cholmondely 
,  do  to  molest  you?" 

I    "He  waylays  me  and  my  housekeeper ; 

he  drops  noe  lettos  oontinuaUy ;  he  threatens 
'  to  do  both  for  me  and  himsetf,  if  I  don't  pay 
i  him  money  to  stop  his  vile  tongue  and  pen," 
I  answered  Mrs.  Die  furiously, 
i  "  Mrs.  Die  Godwin,"  interrupted  the  gen- 
.  tleman  in  the  precise  cut  of  coat,  speaking 

sternly,  '*  permit  me  one  question.  Were  you 
'  not  at  one  time  ^fianced  to  tliis  William 

Chokoondely?" 


"  Yes  ;  I  was  promised  to  him  in  marriage 
twenty  years  or  more  ago,"  replied  Mrs.  Die 
disdainfully ;  "  before  this  girl,  my  niece, 
was  bom;"  and  at  the  words,  eye-glasses, 
which  had  abeady  been  roaming  curiously 
over  Lady  Bell,  were  arrested  and  fixed  upon 
her  with  keen  criticisnL 

"  And  was  not  the  marriage  broken  off," 
Mrs.  Die's  antag<»iist  continued  indignantly, 
"  because,  your  brother,  Squire  Godwin,  en- 
gaged Cholmondeiy  in  a  sporting  transaction 
(I  shall  not  stop  to  say  of  what  nature),  the 
brunt  of  which,  falling  on  this  wretched  fel- 
low, not  only  stripped  him  of  every  acre  and 
guinea  he  possessed,  but  blackened  his  repu- 
tation beyond  redemption,  compelled  him  to 
See  the  country  for  a  season,  and  reduced 
him  to  associate  with  the  very  dregs  of 
society  on  his  return?  Is  not  that  a  correct 
statement  of  facts,  madam  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  correct,  sir,"  assented  Mrs.  Die 
promptly,  making  him  a  superb  curtsey. 
"  But  you  have  given  no  reason  why  he 
should  lie  in  wait  to  yelp  and  snarl  at  me." 

The  result  of  the  complaint  was  that  the 
quarter  sessions  granted  Mrs.  Die  Godwin 
the  protection  which  she  claimed,  binding 
over  William  Cholmondeiy,  late  of  Thorn- 
hurst,  to  keep  the  peace  under  a  penalty  of 
one  thousand  pounds. 
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A  S  yet  no  organ  rolls,  no  church-bell  rings, 
But  in  and  out  the  darting^  swallows  pass ; 
While  distant  hands  prepare  the  pictured  gkss, 
I  Through  vacant  quatretoils  the  hodman  ^ings. 

I  But  when  the  House  is  built,  the  altar  spread, 

{  Enter,  O  broken  heart !  and  tell  thy  sin, 

Prime  guest  of  Jesus  !  enter,  and  begin 
I  The  Church's  mystic  life,  one  cup,  one  bread : 

[  And  when  to  tliese  cmsh'd  graves  the  spring  shall  give 

'  Once  more  their  common  bond  of  daisi^  sweet, 

So  may  all  flat  and  barren  souls  revive, 
i  In  one  white  field  of  common  graces  meet ; 

While  bells  and  organ  and  sweet  hymns  combine 
To  draw  them  lovii^iy  to  rites  divine. 

'  CHARLES  TURNER, 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  HEALTH. 


WHETHER  the  British  race  is  improving 
or  degenerating:  What,  if  it  seem 
probably  d^enerating,  are  the  causes  of  so 
great  an  evil :  How  they  can  be,  if  not  de* 
stroyed,  at  least  arrested — ^these  are  questions 
worthy  the  attention,  not  of  statesmen  only 
and  medical  men,  but  of  every  father  and 
mother  in  these  isles.  I  shall  say  somewhat 
about  them  in  these  columns  ;  and  say  it  in 
a  form  which  ought  to  be  intelligible  to  fathers 
and  mothers  of  every  class,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  in  hopes  of  convincing  some  of 
them  at  least  that  the  science  of  health,  now 
so  utterly  neglected  in  our  curriculum  of  so- 
called  education,  ought  to  be  taught — the 
rudiments  of  it  at  least — in  every  school, 
college,  and  university. 

We  talk  of  our  hardy  forefathers;  and 
i^htly.  But  they  were  hardy,  just  as  the 
savage  is  usually  hardy,  because  none  but 
the  hardy  lived.  They  may  have  been  able 
to  say  of  themselves  (as  they  do  in  a  state 
paper  of  1515,  now  well  known  through  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Froude)— "  What  comyn  folk 
of  all  the  world  may  compare  with  the 
comyns  of  England,  in  riches,  freedom, 
liberty,  welfare,  and  all  prosperity?  What 
comyn  folk  is  so  mighty,  and  so  strong  in 
the  fielde,  as  the  comyns  of  England?" 
They  may  have  been  fed  on  *' great  shins  of 
beef"  till  they  became,  as  Benvenuto  Cellini 
calls  them,  "  the  English  wild  beasts.**  But 
they  increased  in  numbers  slowly,  if  at  all, 
for  centuries.  Those  terrible  laws  of  natural 
selection,  which  issue  in  "the  survival  of 
the  fittest,"  cleared  off  die  less  fi^  in  every 
generation,  principally  by  infantile  disease, 
oAen  by  wholesale  famine  and  pestilence; 
and  left,  on  the  whole,  only  those  of  the 
strongest  consdtutions  to  perpetuate  a  hardy, 
valiant,  and  enterprising  race. 

At  last  came  a  sudden  and  unprecedented 
change.  In  the  first  years  of  this  century, 
steam  and  commerce  produced  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  population.  Millions  of  fresh 
human  beings  found  employment,  married, 
brought  up  children,  who  found  employment 
in  their  turn,  and  learnt  to  live  more  or  less 
civilised  lives.  An  event,  doubtless,  for  which 
God  is  to  be  thanked.  A  quite  new  phase 
of  humanity,  bringing  with  it  new  vjces  and 
new  dangers :  but  bzmging,  also,  not  merely 
new  comforte,  but  new  noblenesses,  new 
generosities,  new  conceptions  of  duty,  and  of 
how  that  du^  should  be  done.  It  is  childish 
to  iiegret  die  old  times,  when  our  soot  ' 


:  grimed  manufacturing  districts  were  green 
with  lonely  farms.    To  murmur  at  the  trans- 
formation  would  be,  I  believe,  to  murmur  at 
■  the  will  of  Him  without  whom  not  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground. 

"  Tbe  old  order  changatlK  ricldinr  place  to  nm. 
And  God  fnlfila  himself  in  maof  iiaj%, 
Loit  one  good  cm  torn  ibonld  compt  the  world. " 

Our  duty  is,  instead  of  longing  for  the 
good  old  custom,  to  take  care  of  the  good 
new  custom,  lest  it  should  corrupt  the  world 
in  like  wise.    And  it  may  do  so  thus  : — 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  during 
the  first  half  of  this  century,  began  at  a 
moment  when  the  British  stock  was  specially 
exhausted,  namely,  about  the  end  of  the  long 
French  war.  There  may  have  been  periods 
of  exhaustion,  at  least  in  ^igland,  before 
that.  There  may  have  been  one  here,  as 
there  seems  to  have  been  on  the  Continent, 
after  the  Ousades;  and  another  after  the 
wars  <rf  the  Roses.  There  was  certainly  a 
period  of  severe  exhaustion  at  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  due  both  to  the  long 
Spanish  and  Insh  wars,  and  to  the  terrible 
endemics  introduced  from  abroad;  an  ex- 
haustion which  may  have  caused,  in  part,  the 
national  weakness  which  hung  upon  us  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Stuarts.  But  after  none 
of  these,  did  the  survival  of  the  less  fit  sud- 
denly become  more  easy;  or  the  discovery 
of  steam-power,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
colonial  empire,  create  at  once  a  fresh  de- 
mand for  human  beings,  and  a  firesh  supply 
of  food  for  them.  Britain,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  in  an  alto- 
gedier  new  sodal  situation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  great  French  war, 
and,  indeed,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  tlie 
war  with  Spain  in  1739 — often  snubbed  as 
the  "  war  about  Jenkins'  ear " — but  which 
was,  as  I  hold,  one  of  the  most  just,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  most  popular,  of  all  our  wars; 
after,  too,  the  once  famous  "  forty  fine  har- 
vests" of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  British 
people,  from  the  gentleman  who  led  to  the 
soldier  or  sailor  who  followed,  were  one 
of  the  mightiest  and  most  capable  races 
which  the  workl  has  ever  seen,  comparable 
best  to  the  old  Roman,  at  his  mightiest  and 
most  capable  period.  That,  at  least,  their 
works  testify.  They  created — as  far  as  man 
can  be  said  to  create  anything — the  British 
Empire.  They  won  for  us  our  colonies,  our 
commerce,  the  mastery  of  the  seas  of  all  the 
world.   But  at  what  a  cost  I 
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"  Their  bones  an  icattered  far  and  wide, 
I  Bj  nftiw*!  aaA  strciun,  aad  lea." 

I  Year  after  year,  till  the  final  triumph  of 
Waterloo,  not  battle  only,  but  worse  de- 
stroyers than  shot  and  shell — fiitigue  and 
disuse — ^had  been  carrying  off  our  stoutest, 
ablest,  healthiest  young  men,  each  of  whom 
represented,  alas !  a  maiden  left  unmarried 
at  home,  or  married,  in  default,  to  a  less 
able  man.  The  strongest  went '  to  the 
war;  each  who  fell  left  a  weaklier  man  to 

I'  continue  the  race;  while  of  those  who  did 
DOt  fell,  too  many  returned  with  tainted  and 
weakened  constitutions,  to  injure,  it  may  be, 
,  generations  yet  unborn.  The  middle  classes, 
;  being  mostly  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits, 
i  soffered  less  of  t£as  decimation  of  their  finest 
foang  men;  and  to  that  fact  I  attribute 
much  of  theii  increasing  preponderance,  so- 
cial, political,  and  intellectual,  to  this  very 
I  day.    One  cannot  walk  the  streets  of  any  of 
our  great  commercial  cities  without  seeing 
plenty  of  men,  young  and  middle-^ed, 
whose  whole  bearing  and  stature'shows  that 
the  manly  vigour  of  our  middle  class  is  any- 
thing but  exhausted.    In  Liverpool,  espe- 
cially, I  have  been  much  struck  not  only 
vith  the  vigorous  countenance,  but  with  the 
bodily  size  of  the   mercantile  men  on 
'Change.    Biit  it  must  be  remembered  al- 
ways, first,  that  these  men  are  the  very  £/ife 
of  their  class  ;  the  cleverest  men ;  the  men 
capable  of  doing  most  work :  and  next,  that 
they  are,  almost  all  of  them,  from  the  great 
merdiant  who  has  his  villa  out  of  town,  and 
perhaps  his  moor  in  the  Highlands,  down  to 
the  stiurdy  young  volunteer  who  serves  in  the 
haberdxisher's  shop,  country-bred  men;  and 
that  the  question  is,  not  what  they  are  like 
now,  but  what  their  children  and  grand- 
children, especially  the  fine  young  volun- 
teei's,  will  be  like  ?  And  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion I  hold  that  to  be,  and  for  this  reason : 
War  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  hideous 
j  physical  curse  which  fallen  man  inflicts  upon 
j  himself;  and  for  this  simple  reason — that  it 
re%-erses  the  very  laws  of  nature,  and  is  more 
cruel  even  than  pestilence.   For  instead  of 
issuing  in  the  survival  of  Ac  fittest,  it  issues 
in  the  survival  of  the  less  fit;  and  therefore, 
j  if  protracted,  must  deteriorate  generations 
yet  unborn.    And  yet  a  peace  such  as  we 
now  enjoy,  prosperous,  civilised,  humane, 
is  fraught,  though  to  a  less  degree,  with  the 
very  same  ill  effect. 
[     In  the  first  place,  tens  of  thousands — Who 
j  \nows  it  not? — lead  sedentary  and  unwhole- 
some lives,  stooping,  asphyxiated,  employ- 
ing as  small  a  fraction  of  their  bodies  as 
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of  their  minds.  And  all  this  in  dwellings, 
workshops,  what  not?  the  influences,  the 
very  atmosphere  of  which  tend  not  to 
health,  but  to  unhealth,  and  to  drunkenness 
as  a  solace  under  the  feeling  of  unhealth 
and  depression.  And  that  such  a  life  must 
tell  upon  tlieir  offspring,  and  if  their  off- 
spring grow  up  under  similar  circumstances, 
upon  their  offspring's  offspring,  till  a  whole 
population  may  become  permanently  de- 
graded, who  does  not  know  ?  For  who  that 
walks  through  the  by-streets  of  any  great  city 
does  not  see  ?  ' 

But  now — and  this  Is  one  of  the  most  fear- 
ful problems  ivith  which  modem  civilisation 
has  to  deal — we  interfere  with  natural  selec- 
tion by  our  conscientious  care  of  life,  as  surely 
as  does  war  itself.  If  war  kills  the  most 
fit  to  live,  we  save  alive  those  vha — looking 
at  them  fi^m  a  merely  physical  point  of 
view — are  most  fit  to  die.  Everything  which 
makes  it  more  easy  to  live ;  every  sanatory 
reform,  prevenrion  of  pestilence,  medical 
discovery,  amelioration  of  climate,  drainage 
of  soil,  improvement  in  dwelling-houses, 
workhouses,  gaols,  every  reformatory  school, 
every  hospital,  every  cure  of  drunkenness, 
every  influence,  in  short,  which  has — so  1 
am  told — increased  the  average  length  of 
life  in  these  islands,  by  nearly  one-third, 
since  the  first  establishment  of  life  insure 
ances,  one  hundred  and  fifty  jrears  ago; 
every  influence  of  this  kind,  I  say,  save  per- 
sons alive  who  would  otherwise  have  died ; 
and  the  great  majraity  of  these  will  he,  even 
in  surgi^  and  zymotic  cases,  those  of  least 
resisting  power;  thus  preserved  to  produce 
in  time  a  still  less  powerful  progeny. 

Do  I  say  that  we  ought  not  to  save  these 
people,  if  we  can?  God  forbid.  The  weakly, 
the  diseased,  whether  infant  or  adult,  is  there 
on  earth,  a  British  citizen ;  no  more  responsi- 
ble for  his  own  weakliness  than  for  his  own 
existence.  Society,  that  is,  in  plain  English,  we 
and  our  ancestors,  are  responsible  for  both ; 
and  we  must  fulfil  the  duty,  and  keep  him  in 
life,  and  if  we  can,  heal,  strengthen,  develop 
him  to  the  utmost,  and  make  the  best  of  that 
which  **  Fate  and  our  own  deservings  "  have 
given  us  to  deal  with.  I  do  not  speak  of  higher 
motives  still ;  motives  which  to  every  minister 
of  religion  must  be  paramount  and  awful.  I 
speak  merely  of  physical  and  social  motives, 
such  as  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  every 
man — the  instinct  which  bids  every  human- 
hearted  man  or  woman  to  save  life,  alleviate 
pain ;  like  Him  who  causes  his  sun  to  Shine 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  his  rain 
to  fall  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust 
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But  it  is  palpable,  that  in  so  doing  we 
must,  year  year,  preserve  a  large  per- 
centage of  weakly  persons,  who,  marrying 
freely  in  their  own  class,  must  produce 
weaklier  children,  and  they  weaklier  chil- 
dren still.  Must,  did  I  say?  There  are 
those  who  are  of  opinion — and  I,  ^  after 
watching  and  comparing  the  histories  of 
many  families,  indeed,  of  every  one  with 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact  for  now  five- 
and-thtrty  years,  in  town  and  country,  can 
only  fear  that  their  opinion  is  but  too  well 
founded  on  fact — that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  in  all  classes  whatsoever,  the  children 
are  not  equal  to  their  parents,  nor  they,  again, 
to  their  grand-parents  of  the  beginning  of 
the  century ;  and  that  this  degrading  pro- 
cess goes  on  most  surely,  and  most  rapidly, 
in  our  laige  towns,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
antiquity  of  those  towns,  and  therefore  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  generations 
during  which  the  degrading  influences  have 
been  at  work. 

This  and  cognate  dangers  have  been  felt 
more  and  more  deeply,  as  the  years  have 
rolled  <mt  by  students  of  human  society. 
To  ward  them  off,  theory  after  theory  has 
been  put  on  paper,  especially  in  France, 
which  deserve  high  praise  for  their  in- 
genuity, less  for  their  mwality,  and,  I  fear, 
stiU  less  for  their  common-sense.  For  the 
theorist  in  his  closet  is  certain  to  ignore,  as 
inconvenient  to  the  construction  »of  his 
Utopia,  certain  of  those  broad  facts  of 
human  nature  which  every  active  parish 
priest,  medical  man,  or  poor-law  guardian 
has  to  face  every  day  of  his  life. 

Society,  and  British  human  nature,  are 
what  they  have  become  by  the  indirect  in- 
fluences of  long  ages,  and  we  can  no  more 
reconstract  the  one,  than  we  can  change  the 
other.  We  can  no  more  mend  men  by 
theories  than  we  can  by  coercion — ^which,  by- 
the-bye,  almost  all  these  theorists  look  to 
longingly  as  their  final  hope  and  mainstay. 
We  must  teach  men  to  mend  their  own 
matters,  of  their  own  reason,  their  own  free- 
will. We  must  teach  them  that  they  are  the 
arbiters  of  their  own  destinies,  and  to  a 
fearfully  great  degree,  of  their  children's 
destinies  after  them.  We  must  teach  them 
not  merely  that  they  ought  to  be  free,  but 
that  they  are  free,  whether  they  know  it  or 
not,  for  good  and  for  evil  And  we  must 
do  that  in  this  case,  by  teaching  them  sounds 
practical  science ;  Uie  science  of  physi- 
ology, as  applied  to  health.  So,  and  so 
only,  can  we  check — I  do  not  say  stop 
entirely — though  I  believe  even  that  to  be 


.  ideally  possible — but  at  least  check  the  pro- 
cess of  degradation  which  I  believe  to  be 
surely  goii^  on,  not  merely  in  these  islands, 
but  in  every  civilised  country  in  the  world, 
in  proportion  to  its  civilisation. 

It  is  stUl  a  question  whether  science  has  fully 
discovned  those  laws  of  hereditary  health, 
the  dia-egard  of  which  causes  so  many  max-  i 
riages  disastroiu  to  generatkms  yet^unbom. 
But  much  vaiuaUe  light  has  been  thrown  on 
this  most  mysterious  and  most  important 
subject  durii^  the  last  few  years.  Now  our  i 
light,  and  I  thank  God  for  it,  is  widening  and 
deepening  month  by  month.  And  I  doubt 
not  that,  in  a  generation  or  two  more,  enough 
will  be  known  to  be  thrown  into  the  shape  of 
practical  and  proveable  rules,  and  that,  if  not 
a  public  opinion,  yet  at  least,  what  is  more 
useful  far,  a  wide-spread  private  opinion,  will 
grow  up,  especially  among  educated  women, 
which  will  prevent  many  a  tragedy  and  save 
many  a  life. 

But,  as  to  the  laws  of  personal  health, 
mough,  and  more  than  enough  is  known 
already,  to  be  applied  safely  and  ea«ly  by  any 
adults,  however  unlearned,  to  the  preservation 
not  only  of  their  own  health,  but  of  that  of 
their  children. 

The  value  of  healthy  habitations,  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  of  pure  air  and  pure  water,  o( 
various  kinds  of  food,  as  each  tends  to  make 
bone,  fat,  or  muscle — provided  only — pro- 
vided only,  that  the  food  be  unadulterated ; 
the  value  of  various  kinds  of  clothing,  physi- 
cal exercise,  a  free  and  eqnal  develop- 
ment of  the  bnun-power,  without  undue  over- 
strain in  any  one  direction ;  in  one  word,  the 
method  of  producing,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
mentem  sanam  in  corpore  sano,  and  the  won- 
doful  and  blessed  effects  of  such  obedience 
to  those  laws  of  nature,  which  are  nothing  but 
the  good  will  (tf  Ood,  expressed  in  facts — their 
wonderful  and  blessed  tendency,  I  say,  to 
eliminate  the  germs  of  hereditary  disease, 
and  to  actually  regenerate  the  human  system — 
all  this  is  known,  known  as  fully  and  clearly 
as  any  human  knowledge  need  be  known :  it 
is  written  in  dozens  of  popular  books  and 
pamphlets.  And  why  should  this  divine 
voice,  which  cries  to  man,  tending  to  sink 
into  effeminate  barbarism  through  bis  own 
liasty  and  partial  civilisation, — "  It  is  not  too 
late.  For  your  bodies,  as  for  your  spirits, 
there  is  an  upward,  as  well  as  a  downward 
path.  You,  or  if  not  you,  at  least  the  chil- 
dren whom  you  have  brought  into  the  world, 
for  whom  you  toil,  for  whom  you  hoard,  for 
whom  you  pray,  for  whom  you  would  give 
your  lives,--^they  still  may  be  healthy,  strong 
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it  may  be  beautiful,  and  have  all  the  intel- 
lectual and  social,  as  well  as  the  physical 
advantages,  which  health,  strength, and  beauty 
give."— Ah,  why  is  this  divine  voice  now, 
as  of  old.  Wisdom  crying  in  the  streets, 
and  no  man  regarding  her?  I  appeal  to 
women  who  are  initiated,  as  we  men  can 
never  be,  into  the  stem  mysteries  of  pain, 
and  sorrow,  and  self-sacrifice.  Thejr  who 
bring  forth  children,  weep  over  children, 
slave  for  children,  and  if  tiicy  have  n<Mie  of 
their  own,  then  slave,  with  the  holy  instinct 
of  the  sexless  bee,  for  the  children  of  others 
— them  say,  shall  this  thing  be  ? 

Let  my  readers  pardon  me  if  I  seem  to 
write  too  earnestly.  That  I  speak  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  trudi,  every  medical 
man  knows  full  well.  Not  only  as  a  very 
humble  student  of  physiology,  but  as  a 
parish  priest  of  thirty  years  standii^,  I  have 
seen  so  much  unnecessary  misery ;  and 
I  have  in  other  cases  seen  similar  misery  so 
simf^y  avoided ;  that  the  s«ase  of  the  vasta^s 
o(  die  evil  is  intensified  by  my  sense  of  the 
canness  of  the  core. 

Why,  then — to  come  to  practical  sugges- 
tions— should  there  not  be  opened  in  every 
great  town  in  these  realms  a  public  school  of 
health?  It  m^ht  connect  itself  with — I 
hold  that  it  should  form  an  integral  part  of — 
some  existing  educatioiud  institute.  But  it 
should  at  least  give  practical  lectures,  for  fees 
small  enough  to  put  them  within  the  reach 
of  any  respectable  man  or  woman,  however 
poor.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  sudi  schools 
of  health,  if  opened  in  the  great  manufactur- 
iog  towns  of  England  and  Scotland,  and, 
iadeed,  in  such  an  Irish  town  as  Bel&st, 
woold  obtain  pupils  in  plenty,  and  pupils  who 
would  th(»oughIy  profit  by  what  they  hear. 
The  people  of  these  towns  are,  most  of  them, 
specially  accustomed  by  their  own  trades  to 
the  application  of  scientific  laws.  To  them, 
therefore,  the  application  of  any  fresh  physical 
h.vs  to  a  fresh  set  of  facts,  would  have  nothing 
strange  in  it.  They  have  already  something 
of  that  inductive  habit  of  mind  which  is  the 
groundwork  of  all  rational  understanding  or 
action.  They  would  not  turn  the  deaf  and  con- 
temptuous ear  with  which  the  savage  and  the 
saperstitious  receive  the  revelation  of  nature's 
mysteries.  Why  should  not,  with  so  hopeful 
aa  audience,  the  experiment  be  tried  far 
sod  wide,  of  giving  lectures  on  health,  as 
supplementary  to  those  lecttures  on  anunal 
physiology  which  are,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
becoming  more  and  more  common  ?  Why 
Aould  not  people  be  taught—they  are  already 
being  taughtatBirmingham—somethingabout 


the  tissues  of  the  body,  their  structure  and 
uses,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  respiration, 
chemical  changes  in  the  air  respired,  amount 
breathed,  digestion,  nature  of  food,  absorb- 
tion,  secretion,  structure  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem,— in  fact,  be  taught  somethii^  of  how 
their  own  bodies  are  made  and  how  they 
work.  Teaching  of  this  kind  ought  to,  and  will, 
in  some  more  civilised  age  and  country,  be 
held  a  necessary  element  in  the  school-course 
of  every  child,  just  as  necessary  as  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ;  for  it  is  after  all  the 
most  necessary  Iwranch  of  that  "  technical 
education  "  of  which  we  hear  so  much  just 
now,  namely,  the  technic,  or  art,  of  keeping 
oneself  alive  and  well. 

But  we  can  hardly  stop  there.  After  we 
have  taught  the  condition  of  health,  we  must 
teach  also  the  condition  of  disease,  of  those 
diseases  specially  which  tend  to  lessen  whole- 
sale the  health  of  townsfolk,  exposed  to  an 
artificial  mode  of  life.  Surely  young  men 
and  women  should  be  taught  something  of 
the  causes  of  zymotic  disease,  scrofula,  con- 
I  sumption,  rickets,  dipsomania,  cerebral  de- 
rangement, and  such  like.  They  should  be 
shown  the  practical  vahie  of  pure  air,  pure 
water,  unadulterated  food,  sweet  and  dry 
dwellings.  Is  there  one  of  them,  man  or 
woman,  who  would  not  be  the  safer  and  hap- 
pier, and  the  more  useful  to  his  or  her  neigh- 
boius,  if  they  had  acquired  some  sound 
notions  About  those  questions  of  drainage  on 
which  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
childrenmayeverydaydepend?  Isay — women 
as  well  as  men.  I  should  have  said  women 
rather  than  men.  For  it  is  the  women  who 
have  the  ordering  of  the  household,  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  chUdren ;  the  women  who  bide 
at  home,  while  the  men  are  away,  it  may  be 
at  the  other  end  of  the  earth. 

And  if  any  say,  as  they  have  a  right  to  say, 
"  But  these  are  subjects  which  can  hardly  be 
taught  to  young  women  in  public  lectures  ; " 
I  rejoin, — Of  course  not,  unless  they  are 
taught  by  women, — by  women,  of  course, 
duly  educated  and  legally  qualified.  Let 
such  teach  to  women,  wlut  every  woman 
ought  to  know,  uid  what  her  parents  will 
very  properly  object  to  her  hearing  fiom 
alinost  any  man.  This  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  I  have,  for  twenty  years  past, 
advocated  the  training  of  w(»nea  for  the 
medical  profession ;  and  one  which  counter- 
vails, in  my  mind,  all  possible  objections  to 
such  a  movement  And  now,  thank  God  ! 
X  am  seeing  the  common  sense  of  Great 
Britain,  and  indeed  of  every  civilised  nation, 
gradually  coming  round  to  that  which  seemed 
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to  me,  when  I  first  conceived  of  it,  a  dream 
too  chimerical  to  ba  cherished  save  in  secret 
— the  restoring  woman  to  her  natural  share 
in  that  sacred  office  of  healer,  which  she  held 
in  the  Middle  AgeSj  and  from  which  she  was 
thrust  out  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

I  am  most  happy  to  see,  for  instance,  that 
the  National  Health  Society,*  which  I  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  the  attention  of  my 
readers,  announces  a  "  Course  of  Lectures  for 
Ladies  on  Elementary  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene, by  Miss  Chessar,"  to  whidi  I  am  also 
most  happy  to  see,  governesses  are  admitted 
at  half-fees.  Alas !  how  mudi  misery,  disease, 
and  even  death,  might  have  been  prevented, 
had  governesses  been  taught  such  matters 
thirty  years  ago,  I,  for  one,  know  too  well. 
May  the  day  soon  come,  when  there  will  be 
educated  women  enough  to  give  such  lectures 
throughout  these  realms,  to  rich  as  well  as 
poor, — for  the  rich,  strange  to  say,  need  them 
often  as  much  as  Uie  poor  do, — and  that  we 
may  live  to  see,  in  every  great  town,  health 
classes  for  women  as  well  as  for  men,  sending 
forth  year  by  year  more  young  women  and 
young  men  taught,  not  only  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  of  their  families,  but  to  exer- 
cise moral  inflaoice  over  their  fellov-cidzens, 
as  champions  in  the  battle  against  dirt  and 
drunkenness,  disease  and  deadi. 

There  may  be  those  who  would  answer — 
or  rather,  there  would  certainly  have  been 
those  who  would  have  answered,  thkty  years 
ago,  before  the  so-called  materialism  of  ad- 
vanced science  had  taught  us  some  practi- 
.  cal  wisdom  about  education,  and  reminded 
people  that  they  have  bodies  as  well  as 
minds  and  souls — "You  say,  we  are  Hkely 
to  grow  weaklier,  unhealthier.  And  if 
it  were  so,  what  matter  ?  Mind  makes 
the  man,  not  body.  We  do  not  want  our 
children  to  be  stupid  giants  and  bravos,  but 
clever,  able,  highly  educated,  however  weakly 
providence  or  the  laws  <^  nature  may  have 
chosen  to  nutke  them.  Let  them  overstrain 
their  brains  a  little ;  let  them  contract  their 
chests,  and  injure  their  digestion  and  their 
eyesights,  by  sitting  at  desks,  poring  over 
books.  Intellect  is  what  we  want.  Intellect 
makes  money.  Intellect  makes  the  world. 
We  would  rather  see  our  son  a  genius  than 
an  athlete."  Well:  and  so  would  I.  But 
what  if  intellect  alone  does  not  even  make 
money,  save  as  Messrs.  Dodson  &  Fogg, 
Sampson  Brass  &  Montagu  Ti^  were  wont 
to  inake  it,  unless  backed  by  an  able,  en- 
during, healthy  physique,  such  as  I  have 
seen,  almost  without  exception,  in  those  suc- 

*  9,  Ailun  Street,  AddphE,  London. 


cessful  men  of  business  yrhom  I  have  had 
the  honour  and  the  pleasure  of  knowing. 
What  if  intellect,  or  what  is  now  called  intel- 
lect, did  not  make  the  world,  or  the  smallest 
wheel  or  cog  of  it?  What  if,  for  want  of 
obeying  the  laws  of  nature,  parents  bred  up 
neither  a  gehius  nor  an  athlete,  but  only  an 
incapable  unhappy  personage,  with  a  huge 
upright  forehead,  like  that  of  a  Byzantine 
Gredc,  filled  with  some  sort  of  pap  instead  of 
brains,  and  tempted  idtemately  to  fimadcism 
and  strong  drink  ?  We  mtist,  in  the  ^eat 
majority  of  cases  have  the  corpus  sanum,  if  we 
want  the  mentemsanam ;  and  healthy  bodies 
are  the  only  trustworthy  <ngans  for  healthy 
minds,  winch  is  cause  and  which  is  effect, 
I  shall  not  stay  to  debate  here.  But  wherever 
we  find  a  population  generally  weakly, 
stunted,  scrofulous,  we  find  in  them  a  cor- 
responding type  of  brain,  which  cannot  be 
trusted  to  do  good  work,  which  is  capable 
more  or  less  of  madness,  whether  solitary  or 
epidemic  It  may  be  very  active.  It  may 
be  v^  quick  at  catching  at  new  and  grand  , 
ideas—all  the  more  quick,  perhaps,on  account  > 
of  its  own  secret  malaise  and  self-discontent: 
but  it  will  be  irritable,  spasmodic,  hysterical.  | 
It  will  be  apt  to  mistake  capadty  of  talk  for 
capacity  of  action,  excitement  for  earnestness, 
virulence  for  force,  and,  too  often,  cruelty  for 
justice.  It  will  lose  manful  independence, 
mdividuality,  originality ;  and  when  men  act,  j 
they  will  act,  from  the  consciousness  of  per-  I 
sonal  weakness,  like  sheep  over  a  hedge,  , 
leaning  against  each  other  j  exhorting  each  | 
other  to  be  brave,  and  swaying  about  in  mobs 
and  masses.  These  were  the  intellectual 
weaknesses  which,  as  I  read  history,  followed 
on  physical  degradation  in  imperial  Rome,  in 
Alexandria,  in  Byzantium.  Have  we  not 
seen  them  reappear,  under  fearful  forms,  in 
Paris  but  the  other  day  ? 

I  do  not  blame;  I  do  not  judge.  My 
theory,  which  I  hold  and  shall  hold  to  be  fairly 
founded  on  a  wide  induction,  forbids  me  to 
blame  and  to  judge :  because  it  tells  me  that  ' 
these  defects  are  mainly  physical ;  that  those 
who  exhibit  them  are  mainly  to  be  pitied,  as 
victims  of  the  sins  or  ignorance  of  their  fore- 
fathers.   But  it  t^lls  me  too,  that  those  who, 
professing  to  be  educated  men,  and  therefore 
bound  to  know  better,  treat  these  physical  phe-  \ 
nomen^asspiritual,heaIthy,  and  praiseworthy;  , 
who  exasperate  them,  that  they  may  make  | 
capital  out  of  the  weaknesses  of  fallen  men, 
are  (he  most  contemptible  and  yet  the  most 
dangerous  of  public  enemies,  let  them  cloak 
their  quackery  under  whatsoever  patriotic  or 
scient^c  or  even  sacred  words. 
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!i    There  are  those  again, — ^honest,  kindly, 
i|  sensible,  practical  men  many  of  them ;  whom 
I'  I  have  no  wish  to  offend,  whom  I  had  rather 
I  ask  to  teach  me  some  of  their  own  experience 
'  and  common  sense,  which  has  learned  to 
discern,  like  good  statesmen,  taSt  only  what 
ougjittobedone,butwhatcanbedone — There 
are  those,  I  say,  who  would  sooner  see  this 
whole  question  let  alone.  Their  feeling,  as  far 

I  as  I  can  analyze  it,  seems  to  be,  that  the  evils 
lj  <rf  which  I  have  been  complaining,  are  on  the 
|,  whole  inevitable :  or,  ifnotjthatwe  can  mend 
l|  soveiy  little  of  them,  that  it  is  wisest  to  leave 

I I  them  alone  altogether,  lest,  like  certain  sewers, 
II  ^  the  more  you  stir  them,  tiie  more  they 

smell."  They  fear  lest  we  should  unsettle 
il  the  minds  of  llie  many,  for  whom  these  evils 
1 1  will  never  be  mended ;  lest  we  make  them 
.  discontented— discontented  with  their  houses, 
i|  their  occupations,  their  food,  their  whole 
1 1  social  arrangements ;  and  all  in  vain. 
u  I  should  answer,  in  all  courtesy  and  hu- 
j'  mility — for  I  sympathize  deeply  with  such 

I  men  and  women,  and  respect  them  deeply 
t|  likewise — But  are  not  people  discontented 
)|  already,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ?  And 
||  ought  a^man,  in  such  a  piecemeal,  foolish, 
;l  greedy,  sinful  world  as  this  is,  and  always  has 

been,  to  be  anything  but  discontented  ?  If 

I I  he  tlUnks  that  things  are  going  all  right,  must 
1.  he  not  have  a  most  be^arly  conception  of 
I  what  going  right  means?  And  if  (hings  are 
)|  not  going  right,  can  it  be  anything  but  good 
I  for  him  to  see  that  they  are  not  going  right? 

I  Can  truth  and  fact  harm  any  human  being? 

I I  I  shall  not  believe  so,  as  long  as  I  have  a 
j  Bible  wherein  to  believe.  For  my  part,  I 
I  should  like  to  make  every  man,  woman,  and 
I]  child  whom  I  meet  discontented  with  them- 
!'  selves,  even  as  I  am  discontented  with  my- 
■I  selfl  I  should  like  to  awaken  in  them,  about 
I  their  physical,  their  intellectual,  their  moral 
|!  condition,  that  divine  discontent  which  is  the 
1  parent,  first  of  upward  aspiration,  and  then 

of  self-control,  thought,  effort,  to  fulfil  that 
I  asjnration  even  in  part.   For  to  be  discon- 
tented with  the  divme  disomtent,  and  to  be 
'  ashamed  with  die  noble  shame,  is  the  very 
,  germ  and  first  upgrowth  of  all  virtue.  Men 
I  begin  at  first,  as  boys  begin  when  they  grum- 
ble at  their  school  and  their  schoolmasters, 
to  lay  the  blame  on  others;  to  be  discon- 
tented with  their  circumstances — the  things 
whidi  stand  around  them — and  to  cry,  "  Oh 
that  I  had  this !  "    *'  Oh  that  I  had  that !  " 
But  that  way  no  deliverance  lies.  That 
discontent  onl^  ends  in  revolt  and  rebellion, 
social  or  political ;  and  that,  again,  stUl  in 
the  same  worship  of  circumstances — ^but  this 
xrv-4 


time  desperate — which  ends,  let  it  disguise 
itself  under  what  fine  names  it  will,  in  what 
the  old  Greeks  called  a  tyranny ;  in  which — 
as  in  the  Spanish  republics  of  America,  and 
in  France  just  now — all  are  the  voluntary 
slaves  of  one  man,  because  each  man  fancies 
that  the  one  man  can  improve  his  circum- 
stances for  him. 

But  the  wise  man  will  learn,  like  Epictetus 
the  heroic  slave,  the  slave  of  Epaphroditus, 
Nero's  minion — and  in  what  baser  and 
uglier  circumstances  could  human  being  find 
himself? — to  find  out  ttie  secret  of  being  truly 
free  J  namely,  to  be  discontented  with  no 
man,  and  no  thing  save  himself.  To  say 
not—"  Oh  that  I  had  this  and  that,"  but, "  Oh 
that  i  were  this  and  that."  Then,  by  God's 
help  (and  that  heroic  slave,  heathen  though 
he  was,  believed  and  trusted  in  God's  help),"  I 
will  make  myself  that  which  God  has  shown 
me  that  I  ought  to  be  and  can  be." 

Ten  thousand  a-year,  or  ten  million  a-year, 
as  Epictetus  saw  full  well,  cannot  mend  that 
vulgar  discontent  with  circumstances,  which 
he  had  felt — and  who  with  more  right  ? — and 
conquered,  and  despised.  For  that  is  the 
discontent  of  children,  wanting  always  more 
holidays  and  more  sweets.  But-Iwishmy 
readers  to  have,  and  to  cherish,  the  discon- 
tent of  men  and  women. 

Therefore  I  would  make  men  and  women 
discontented,  with  the  divine  and  wholesome 
discontent,  at  their  own  physical  frame,  and 
at  that  of  their  children.  I  would  accustom 
their  eyes  to  those  precious  heir-looms  of 
the  human  race,  the  statues  of  the  old 
Greeks;  to  their  tender  grandeur,  their  chaste 
healthfulness,  their  unconscious,  because  per- 
fect, might ;  and  say — There ;  these  are  tokens 
to  you,  and  to  all  generations  yet  unborn,  of 
what  man  could  be  once ;  of  what  he  can  be 
again  if  he  will  obey  those  ^aws  of  nature 
which  are  the  voice  of  God.  I  would  make 
them  discontented  with  the  ugliness  and 
closeness  of  their  dwellings  j  I  would  make 
the  men  discontented  with  the  fashion  of 
their  garments,  and  still  more  just  now  the 
women,  of  all  ranks,  with  the  fiishion  of 
theirs ;  and  with  everything  around  them 
which  they  have  the  power  of  improving,  if. 
it  be  at  all  ungraceful,  superfluous,  tawdry, 
ridiculous,  unwholesome.  I  would  make 
them  discontented  with  what  they  call  their 
education,  and  sayto  them — You  call  the  three 
Royal  R's  education  ?  They  are  not  educa- 
tion :  no  more  is  the  knowledge  which  would 
enable  you  to  take  the  highest  prizes  given 
by  the  Society  of  Arts,  or  any  other  body. 
They  are  not  education :  they  are  only  instruc- 
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tlon ;  a  necessary  groundwork  in  an  age, like 
this  for  makmg  practical  use  of  your  cduca^ 
tion  :  but  not  the  education  itself. 

And  if  they  asked  me.  What  then  education 
meant?  I  should  point  them,  first,  I  think,  to 
noble  old  Lilly's  noble  old  "  Euphes,"  of 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  ask  them  to 
consider  what  it  says  about  education,  and 
specially  this  passage  concerning  that  mere 
Imowledge  which  is  nowadays  strangely 
miscalled  education.  *'  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal and  peculiar  gifts  in  the  nature  of 
man,  knowledge  and  reason.  The  one — that 
is  reason — commandeth,  and  the  odier — that 
is  knowledge — obeyeth.  These  things  nei* 
ther  the  whirling  wheel  of  fortune  can 
cliange,  nor  the  deceitful  cavillings  of  world- 
lings separate,  neither  sickness  abate,  neither 
age  abolish."  Arad  next  I  should  point 
them  to  those  pages  in  Mr,  Gladstone's 
"Juventus  Mundi,"  where  he  describes  the 
ideal  training  of  a  Greek  jjyouth  in  Homer's 
days,  and  say — There  :  that  is  an  education 
fit  for  a  really  civilised  man,  even  though  he 
never  saw  a  book  in  his  life ;  the  full,  pro- 
X>ortionate,  harmonious  educing — that  is, 
bringing  out  and  developing — of  all  the 
faculties  of  his  body,  mind,  and  heart,  till  he 
becomes  at  once  a  reverent  yet  a  self- 
assured,  a  graceful  and  yet  a  valiant,  an  able 
and  yet  an  eloquent  personage. 

And  if  any  should  say  to  me — "But  what 
has  this  to  do  with  science?  Homer's  Greeks 
knew  no  science ; "  I  should  rejoin — But 
they  had,  pre-eminently  above  all  ancient 
races  which  we  know,  the  scientific  instinct ; 
The  teachableness  and  modesty;  the  clear 
eye  and  quick  ear ;  the  hearty  reverence  for 
fact  and  nature,  and  for  the  human  body, 
and  mind,  and  spirit ;  for  human  nature,  in  a 
word,  in  its  completeness,  as  the  higliest 
fact  upon  this  earth.  Therefore  th^  became 
in  after  yearsi,  not  only  the  great  colonisers 


and  the  great  civilisers  of  the  old  world — 
the  most  practical  people,  I  hold,  which 
the  world  ever  saw :  but  the  parents  of  all 
sound  physics  as  well  as  gf  all  sound  meta- 
physics. Their  very  religion,  in  spite  of  its 
imperfections,  helped  forward  their  education, 
not  in  spite  of,  but  by  means  of,  that  anthropo- 
morphism which  we  sometimes  too  hastily  de- 
cry. As  Mr.  Gladstone  says  in  a  passage  which 
I  must  quote  at  length,  **  As  regarded  all  other 
functions  of  our  nature,  outside  the  domain 
of  the  life  to  Godward ;  all  those  fiinctions. 
which  are  summed  up  in  what  St.  Paul  calls 
the  flesh  and  the  mind,  the  psychic  and 
bodily  life,  the  tendency  of  the  system  was  to 
exalt  the  human  element,  by  proposing  a 
model  of  beauty,  strength,  and  wisdom,  in 
all  their  combinations,  so  elevated  that  the 
effort  to  attain  them  required  a  continual 
upward  strain.  It  made  divinity  attainable; 
and  thus  it  effectually  directed  the  thought 
and  aim  of  man 

'  Alang  tha  Ine-ofUaidcM  dorins.' 

Such  a  scheme  of  religion,  though  failing 
grossly  in  the  government  of  the  passions, 
and  in  upholding  the  standard  of  mora) 
duties,  tended  powerfully  to  produce  a  lofty 
self-respect,  and  a  hirge,  free,  and  varied 
conce^on  of  humanity.  It  incorporated 
itself  m  sdiemes  of  notable  discipline  for 
mind  and  body,  indeed  of  a  lifelong  educa- 
tion; and  these  habits  of  mind  and  action 
had  their  marked  results  (to  omit  many 
other  greatnesses)  in  a  philosophy,  literature, 
and  art,  which  remain  to  this  day  unrivalled 
or  unsurpassed." 

So  much  those  old  Greeks  did  for  their 
own  education,  without  science,  and  without 
Christianity.  We  who  have  boA,  what 
might  we  not  do,  if  we  ^vould  be  true  to  our 
advantages,  and  to  ourselves  ? 

C.  KINCKLEY. 


PAGANINL 

FIRST  PAPER. 


WHO  is  this  man  who  rises  up  suddenly 
in  the  world  of  music,  and  whose  fame 
passes  with  the  brightness  and  rapidity  of  a 
meteor  through  the  civilised  world;  who  at  the 
moment  when  Baillot,  Spohr,  Rode,  and  La- 
font  seemed  to  have  explored  the  heights 
and  depths  of  the  violin,  opened  up  new 
vistas  full  of  strange,  unparalleled  mysteries, 
and  gave  us  glimpses  into  a  hell,  purgatory, 
and  paradise  beyond  the  chreams  even  of 
Dante — whose  gaunt  and  supernatural  figure 


startled  and  fescinated  the  crowds  that 
thronged  about  him,  a  solitary  man  amongst 
men,  but  so  unlike  them,  that  he  seemed  to 
belong  to  another  race,  and  to  discourse  in 
the  weird,  music  of  another  world — who 
bowed  to  none,  yet  was  idolised  by  all — 
whose  engagements  were  negotiated  by  kings 
and  ministers — who  could  spurn  the  prayers 
of  princes  and  grand  ducliesses,  and  yet  re- 
ceived'honour  at  their  hands,  and  was  alter- 
nately decorated  by  the  Pope,  and  anathema- 
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'1  tiicd  by  the  cl^gy ; — mho^  iras  this  ezcep- 
[|  tioB^  bein^  reigning  Bupreme  for  forty  yeare 
I  widKiot  a  nval  over  the  oonfiictmg  schools  of 
Mj,  Centaaiy,  and  France,  at  whc^e  ap- 
,  pnsdi  the  greatest  macters  cos&ssed  them- 
I  sdns  nnquished — vho,  aMteugh  he  set  the 
I  &dii(His,iofecfced  vh^e  populations,  mvented 
'  a  Bev  school  yet  in  his  own  peculiar  gr^t- 
,  nns,  bad  no  masteis,  no  equals,  and  has  left 
.  00  foUovers  ?   This  man,  who  has  stamped 
so  indelible  an  impression  of  huneelf  upon 
the  miuical  world,  whilst  his  name  will  sar- 
me  as  ibe  synonym  of  vronder  and  mystery 
I  to  the  remote  ages — this  Hercules  cuf  the 
Violin  was  Nicolo  FAG<uaNi. 
j   That  a  waan's  gruHhsother,  or  even  his 
!  litdier  and  motiier,  are  of  some  aaiuequence 
I  iAkb  he  derives  lustre  or  gain  ifrom  tbom  of 
aaf  kind,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  when  he 
J  sheds  back,  uptm  them  the  onljr  kiad  of 
'  lefiex  ^eiy  whidi  they  are  capable  of  recetv- 
i  in;,  tltt  gloiy  of  an  imperishable  name,  q6 
'  oae  will  blame  Ae  biogiapher  for  akippiiig  a 
few  dull  aid  stupid  antecedeots.  • 
Fi^anini  pfcre  may  have  been  a  street  p^- 
ler,  as  some  pretend,  or  a  small  tradesntan, 
as  others,  probably  in  the  ri^,  ailirm.  He 
was  a  sharp  man ;  he  ^vas  a  crnd  man ;  he 
j  did  ovemiuch  to  develop  his  son's  talrats, 
j  and  overmuch  to  ruin  his  health,  and,  pvo- 
i  tabty,  is  chargeable  with  having  destroyed 
his  mental  and  moral  eqiulibriam  for  life. 
'  Nicole's  mother  was  a  sweet,  amiable  woman 
I  -she  loved  her  boy,  she  believed  in  him,  ^e 
I  <Aa)  stood  between  him  and  the  rod,  she 
prayed  ht  him,  and  saw  one  night  in  a.  vision 
a  celestial  being,  «4to.  told  her  that  the  boy 
vmdd  beoc^me  the  greatest  violinist  that  ever 
,         How  far  this  dream,  which  she  lost 
<  DO  time  in  communicating  to  fadier  and  son, 
;  increased  the  father's  severity,  and  fired  the 
tor's  amlHtion,  we  cannot  toll ;  but  the 
dream  seems  to  have  been  a  well-estabbsheU 
,  &ct,  and  years  afterwards,  when  the  mother 
^  old,  and  the  son  at  his  zenith,  she  re- 
Duoded  him  of  it,  as  of  an  incident  which 
'  ^  been  familiar  to  both  ctf  them  thnntghout 
'  their  lives. 

I  Id  these  early  days  of  boyliood  were  pro- 
laid  the  seeds  of  that  idkugmoiasy  of 
'  temperament  which  became  at  once  the  ^ty 

2od  cnrse  of  his  life.  Little  as  we  know 
!  ibout  the  human  In^in,  it  is  tolenbly  certain 

^  its  particles  move  in  physical  grooves  and 
methodical  arrangements,  which  cor- 
j  tespoud  to  what  we  eall  mental  qualities  and 

*ita  of  mind.  Illness  may  p«petuate 
.  »me,  and  modify  others.    Great  severity 

"ay  have  a  similar -efFect;  recurrent  outward 


action,  for  inaUmce,  may  create  intense  pro- 
penaity.in  certam  <iUrectJons,  and  tlius  impact 
the  perseverance  of  mania  to  inward  dispo- 
sitions ;  the  nervous  system  at  the  same  time, 
if  it  does  not  break  down,  becomes  over  de- 
veloped,  and  is  dien  oidowed  with  an  almost 
»ipenifttural  sensibility.  Something  of  tliis 
kind  a^ears  to  lave  been  the  case  with 
Pi^jaiam;  he  was  by  nature  very  delicate. 
At  four  years  old  he  was  nearly  buried  alive, 
he  lay  fiu  a  whole  day  in  a  state  of  catalepsy, 
and  was  alceady  placed  in  his  shroud,  when 
he  jfevived,  but  wilih  a  nervous  system  which 
from  that  time  forward  showed  signs  of 
a  stiaage  and  unnatural  susceptibility.  By 
his  own  temperament,  as  soon  as  he  could 
hold  the  violin  he  was  urged  to  an  intense 
and  dangerous  application — for  the  least 
fault  he  was  severely  beaten  by  bis  father, 
which  fieemed  only  to  increase  an  crdour 
whi<^  should,  for  his  own  sake,  have  been 
rather  moderated.  Precocity  was  still  fur- 
ther forced  on  by  starvation.  Had  it  not 
been  for  has  mother  he  might  never  have  sur- 
vived this  l»iital  treatment  We  shall  see  b^- 
aiul-by  how  lovingly  he  remembered  her  m 
the  midst  of  his  triumphs. 

Pagaaini  was  born  at  Genoa  on  the  i8th 
February,  1784.  After  exhausting  his  father's 
instruction,  he  was  taken  in  hand  by  Signor 
Servetto,  of  the  Genoese  theatre ;  then  Gia- 
CQKkO  Costa,  chapel  master,  taught  him,  and 
the  child  was  often  seen  playing  in  the  Genoese 
churches  on  a  violin  almost  as  latge  as  him- 
self; but,  like  Mozart  before  him,  and  Men- 
delsohn after  him,  Nicolo  was  the  de^air  of 
his  masters,  who  were  in  turn  angry  with  his 
innovations,  and  astonished  at  his  precocious 
facility.  In  his  ninth  year  he  appeared  at  a 
concert,  and  electrified  every  one  with  varia- 
tions on  the  French  air,  Zfl  Carmagnole. 
This  triumph  impelled  his  avaricious  father  ^ 
to  discover  some  one  who  could  further' 
teach  him ;  the  young  talent  was  to  be  pressed 
and  squeezed  to  its  utmost  limit,  in  order  to 
produce  tlie  golden  harvest. 

At  Paxraa  lived  the  celebraied  musician 
Rolla.  To  Rolla  was  the  boy  taken,  but 
RolU  was  ill.  Whilst  waiting  in  the  ante- 
room little  Nicolo  took  up  a  vioUn,  and 
played  off  at  sight  some  difficult  music 
which  he  found  lying  on  the  table.  The 
invalid  composer  raised  himself  on  his  bed 
to  listen,  and  eagerly  inquired  who  the  great 
master  was  who  had  arrived,  and  was  playing 
in  his  anteroom?  "A  mere  lad! — impos- 
sible !  "  but  on  Faganini's  making  his  appear- 
ance OS  an  humble  pupil,  Rolla  at  once  told 
him  that  he  could  teach  him  nothing.  Thence 
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to  Paer,  who  was  glad  to  make  his  difficult 
charge  over  to  Ghiretti,  and  this  master  gave 
him  three  lessons  a  week  in  harmony  and 
counterpoint.  It  is  not  clear  that  this  extra- 
ordinary genius  owed  much  more  to  any  one 
but  himself — his  indomitable  perseverance 
and  his  incessant  study.  His  method  is  to 
be  noted.  For  ten  or  twelve  hours  he  would 
try  passages  over  and  over  again  in  different 
ways-  with  such  absorption  and  intensity,  that 
at  nightfall  he  would  sink  into  utter  pros- 
tration through  excessive  exhaustion  and 
fatigue.  Though  delicate,  like  Mendelssohn, 
he  ate  at  times  ravenously,  and  slept  soundly. 
When  about  ten  he  wrote  twenty-four  ftigues, 
and  soon  afterwards  composed  some  violin 
music,  of  such  difficulty,  that  he  was  unable 
at  first  to  play  it,  until  incessant  practice 
gave  him  the  mastery. 

In  Z797,  Paganini,  being  then  thirteen 
years  old,  made  his  first  professional  tour, 
but  not  as  a  free  agent.  His  father  took  him 
through  the  chief  towns  of  Lombardy,  and 
not  unnaturally  prescribed  the  task  and 
pocketed  the  proceeds.  But  the  young 
neck  was  already  beginning  to  chafe  against 
the  yoke.  In  1798  he  escaped,  isith  his 
father's  tardy  consent,  to  Lucca,  where  a 
musical  festival  in  honour  of  St,  Martin  was 
going  on.  He  there  gave  frequent  concerts, 
and  was  eveiywhere  met  with  applause,  and, 
what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  with  money. 
Surrounded  by  men  of  inferior  talents,  a 
mere  inexperienced  youth,  without  education, 
without  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  nothing 
but  ambition  and  his  supreme  musical  genius, 
he  now  broke  wildly  away  from  all  wise  re- 
straints, and  avenged  himself  upon  his  father's 
severity  by  many  youthful  excesses.  He 
gambled — he  lost — he  was  duped  by  his  com- 
panions ;  but  he  made  money  so  fast,  tha^  he 
soon  owned  about  ;^i,ooc.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  he  at  once  thought  of  giving  some 
of  tliis  to  his  father  and  mother;  it  is  un-  ■ 
pleasant  to  record  that  his  father  claimed, 
and  eventually  got,  almost  the  whole  sum  ' 
from  him.  But  it  did  not  much  matter 
now,  for  everything  seemed  literally  to  turn  ; 
into  gold  beneath  those  marvellous  fingers,  1 
and  bad  luck  proved  nearly  as  profitable  to  • 
him  as  good.  ; 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  seventeen,  i 
Paganini  was  a  confirmed  gambler.  He  had  ' 
little  left  but  his  Stiadiuarius  violin,  and  I 
this  he  was  on  the  point  of  selling  to  a  i 
certain  prince,  who  had  offered  him  £&o,  I 
a  large  sum  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen-  1 
tury  even  for  a  Stradiuarius.  Times  have  1 
-changed,  and  in  these  latter  days  we  think  ( 


:  nothing  of  giving  jCsoo  for  a  genuine  instru- 
ment of  the  first  class.  But  the  reckless 
youth  determined  to  make  a  last  stand 
for  his  violin.  "  Jewels,  watch,  rings, 
broodies,"  to  use  his  own, words,  "I  lud 
disposed  of  aU — my  30  francs  were  reduced 
to  3.  With  this  small  remains  of  my 
capital  I  played,  and  won  160  francs  I  lliis 
amount  saved  my  violin,  and  restored  my 
affairs.  From  that  time,"  he  adds,  "I  ab- 
jured gaming,  to  which  I  had  sacrificed  a 
part  of  my  youth,  convinced  that  a  gamester 
is  an  object  of  contempt  to  all  well-regulated 
minds."  The  violin  he  narrowly  missed 
losing  was  given  him  by  Pasini  the  painter, 
who  on  one  occasion  brought  him  a  concerto 
of  extraordinary  difiliculty  to  read  at  sight, 
and  placing  a  fine  Stradiuarius  in  his  hands,  ' 
said,  "  This  instrument  shall  be  yours  if  you  ' 
can  play  that  concerto  at  first  sight  in  a  mas- 
terly manner."  "  If  that  is  the  case,"  re- 
plied Paganini,  "  you  may  bid  adieu  to  it  j " 
and  playing  it  off  at  once,iie  retained  the 
violin.  Easy  come — easy  go.  Some  years 
later,  at  Leghorn,  being  again  in  great  straits, 
he  was  obliged  to  part,  for  a  time  at  least, 
with  this  same  Stradiuarius ;  but  this  disaster 
was  only  the  means  of  procuring  him  the 
favourite  Guamerius,  upon  which  he  ever 
afterwards  played.  In  his  need,  Monsieur 
Livron,  a  distinguished  amateur,  lent  him 
this  splendid  instrument,  and  was  so  enrap- 
tured by  his  playing,  that  he  exclaimed, 
"  Never  will  I  profane  the  strings  that  your 
fingers  have  touched.  It  is  to  you  that  my 
violin  belongs."  This  violin  is  still  shown  1 
at  Genoa  under  a  glass  case. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Paganini  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  his  own  master — weak  ! 
in  health,  nervous,  irritable,  and  excitable  ;  I 
his  wild  and  irregular  habits  and  pursuits  1 
were,  at  this  critical  age,  threatening  to  hurry  I 
him  to  an  early  grave,  when  an  event  occurred  ' 
which,  although  but  too  characteristic  of  the 
looseness  o£  Italian  manners,  probably  saved 
his  life. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  new  discoveries 
and  unexfmipled  successes,  Paganini  ceased 
to  play  the  violin.  He  retired  into  the  depths 
of  the  country,  and  devoted  himself  for  three 
;^ars  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  t^e  so- 
ciety of  a  lady  of  rank  who  had  carried  him  oiT 
to  her  Tuscan  estate,  and  to  the  guitar.  With, 
the  sole  exceptioi;i  of  the  late  Regondi,  no 
such  genius  has  ever  been  concentrated  upon 
this  limited  and  effeminate  instrument.  But 
the  lady's  taste  ran  that  way,  and  the  great 
violinist  lavished  for  a  time  the  whole  force 
of  his  originali^  and  skill  upon  the  light 
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gnuar.  He  wrote  music  for  it,  and  imitated 
it  OD  tbe  violin,  but  seldom  touched  it 
in  after  life  until  quite  the  close,  although, 
as  we  shall  {Hesently  see,  he  was  able  to 
,  produce  a  prodigious  effect  upon  it  when 
he  chose.   These  years  of  country  life  and 
leisare,  during  whidi  be  was  delivered  from 
the  pressure  of  crowds,  the  excitement  of 
public  performances,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
grinding  anxieties  of  life,  had  the  effect  of 
bracing  him  up  in  health,  and  prepared  him 
for  that  reaction  towards  intense  study  and 
I  exhausting  toil  which  left  him  without  a  rival 
I  —the  first  violinist  in  the  world. 
I    1q  1804  he  returned  to  Genoa,  where  he 
j  seems,  amongst  other  thii^,  to  have  given 
1'  lessons  to  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  named 
,  Catherine  Calcagno,  who  appears  to  have 
I  oQght  something  of  his  style,  and  to  have  asto- 
i  ni^ed  Italy  for  a  few  years,  but  after  i§i6  we 
i»ar  no  more  of  her.  And  now  the  neglected 
^  nolin  was  taken  up  once  again,  but  this  time 
vithoaturer  powers  and  settled  intentions. 
There  is  a  strange  thoroughness  about  Paga- 
nini— nothing  which  any  previous  musician 
knew  or  had  done  must  be  unknown  or  left 
updone  by  him ;  there  was  to  be  no  hitting 
him  between  the  joints  of  his  armour ;  no 
loo[Aole  of  imperfection  anywhere.    He  now 
occupied  himself  solely  with  the  study  of  his 
instnunent,   and  with  composition — wrote 
fom  grand  quartettes  for  violin,  viol,  guitar, 
,  and  violoncello ;  and  bravura  variations  witii 
'  guitar  accompaniment   At  the  age  of  twen^- 
I  one  (1805)  he  made  a  second  professional 
j  tour,  passing  through  Lucca  and  Fiombino, 
ind  in  one  convent  church  where  he  played 
a  COTcerto,  the  Excitement  was  so  great  that 
the  monks  had  to  leave  their  stalls  to  silence 
fte  uproar  in  the  congregation.    It  was  at 
the  end  of  this  tour  t^t  Napoleon's  sister, 
the  Princess  Eliza,  offered  the  new  violinist 
the  direction  of  the  court  music,  and  gave 
him  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  royal  guard, 
with  the  privilege  of  wesuing  that  officer's 
biilliaut  uniform  on  state  occasions. 

Between  1805  and  1812,  whilst  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Princess  Eliza,  afterwards  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  Paganini  probably 
reached  his  acme  of  power,  if  not  of  fame. 
He  had  for  years  been  at  work  upon  new 
^fects  and  combinations,  but,  at  the  very 
11316  when  each  new  exploit  was  being  greeted 
with  frantic  applause,  he  betook  himself  to  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  old  masters.  Some- 
thing he  seemed  to  be  groping  after — some 
due  he  wished  to  find.  How  often  had  he 
tbiown  over  Viotti,  Pugnani,  Kreutzer,  how 
ofteu  had  he  returned  to  their  works -1  All 


were  found  utterly  inadequate  to  suggest  to 
him  a  single  fresh  thought,  and  it  was  nothing 
short  of  a  new  world  that  he  was  botmd  to 
discover. 

In  stud^u^;  the  ninth  work  of  Locatelli, 
entitied  "  U  Aite  de  Nuova  Modulazione,"  his 
brain  was  set  suddenly  agoing  in  the  peculiar 
direction  of  his  new  aspirations.  Every 
original  genius  seeks  some  such  clue  or  point 
of  departure.  Something  in  Locatelli's  me- 
thod inflamed  Paganini  with  those  concep- 
tions of  simultaneous  notes  struck  in  different 
parts  of  the  instrument ;  the  hitherto  unknown 
management  of  the  screws,  in  which  the 
violin  was  tuned  all  sorts  of  ways  to  reach 
effects  never  heard  before  or  since ;  the  har- 
monip  flying  out  at  all  points,  the  arpeggios 
and  pizzica.tos,  of  which  more  anon ;  these 
whidi  vete  in  after  years  brought  to  such 
perfection,  were  bom  out  of  ii^nite  study 
and  practice,  under  the  stimulating  influence 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  and  her  court. 

It  is  at  this  season  of  his  life  that  Paganini 
appears  most  like  other  people ;  the  idol  of 
the  court,  untouched  as  yet  by  any  definite 
malady,  occupying .  an  official  post,  and 
systematicillly  labouring  to  perfect  a*  talent 
which,  already  seemed  too  prodigious  to 
belong  to  any  one  man, — all  conditions 
seemed  most  favourable  to  his  peace  and 
pleasure,  could  they  have  only  lasted,  but 
this  was  not  possible.  They  continued 
until  he  had  adiieved  the  last  step  in  the 
ladder  of  consummate  skill,  and  no  longer. 
PzobaUy  all  his  executive  peculiarities  were 
developed  at  this  time.  It  was  at  Florence, 
for  instance  (and  not  in  a  prison),  that  Paganini 
first  played  upon  only  two — the  first  and 
fourth — strings,  and  then  up«n  one — ^the 
fourth — string. 

Being  in  \(fve  with  a  lady  of  the  court,  who 
reciprocated  his  attachment,  he  gave  out  that 
he  would  depict  upon  his  violin  a  Sdfie 
Amoureuse;  the  treble  string,  we  presume, 
was  the  lady,  and  the  fourth  string  the  gentle- 
man. The  emotional  dialogue  was  carried 
on  between  the  two  in  a  manner  which  fairly 
overcame  the  audience  with  delight,  and  led 
to  the^Grand  Duchess  requesting  him  to  try 
one  string  alone  next  time.  How  he  suc- 
ceeded in  that  exploit  is  known  to  all  the  world,, 
for  he  ever  afterwards  retained  an  extreme- 
partiality  for  the  fourth  string. 

In  1808  he  obtained  from  the  Grand 
Duchess  leave  to  travel.  His  fame  had  pre- 
ceded him.  Leghorn,  where  seven  years  before 
he  had  forfeited  his  famous  Stradiuarius  and 
won  a  Guarnerius,  received  him  with  open 
arms,  although  his  appearance  was  marked 
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,  hy  an  amusing  ctmtretat^s.  He  came  on 
'  to  the  stage  limph^  hairing  run  a  nail 
j  into  his  heeL  At  all  times  odd-looking,  he, 
i  no  doubt,  looked  all  the  more  peculjw  under 
these  circumstances,  and  there  iros  some 
tittering  among  tiie  audience.  Just  as  he 
began,  the  candles  f^l  out  of  his  deak — inore 
feughter.  He  went  on  playing,  the  first 
string  broke — more  iai^hter.  He  played 
the  rest  of  the  concerto  through  on  three 
strings,  but  the  laughter  now  chaitged  to 
vociferous  applause  at  this  feat.  The  b^- 
garly  elements  seemed  of  Httle  consequence  to 
this  magician.  One  or  more  strings,  it  was  all 
the  same  to  him ;  indeed,  it  is  recorded,  that 
he  seldom  paused  to  mend  his  strii^  when 
they  broke,  which  they  not  nnfreqnently  did. 
Whether  from  abstraction  or  carelessness  he 
would  allow  them  at  times  to  quite 
Tagged  on  the  finger  board,  aiul  his  constant 
practice  of  phic^ng  them,  guitar-lih^  with 
the  left  hauw,  as  well  as  haip-like  with  the 
fore-iinger  of  the  right  hand,  helped,  no 
I  doubt,  to  wear  them  out  rapidly. 

At  Ferrara  both  he  and  his  violin  met  with 
a  different  reception.  A  singer  had  failed 
him,  and  he  had  induced  a  danseuse  who  had 
a  pretty  voice  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Some 
graceless  fellow  in  the  audience  hissed  her 
singing,  which  called  Paganiai  to  take  a  re- 
v-enge  little  suited  to  the  occanoti.  In  his 
last  solo  he  imitated  the  cries  of  various 
animals,  Mid  suddenly  advancing  to  the  foot- 
lights, caused  his  violin  to  bray  like  an  ass, 
with  the  exclamati<xi,  "  This  is  for  him  who 
hissed ! "  Instead  pf  laughter,  the'  pit  rose 
in  fiiry,  and  wouM  hare  soon  imde  shwt 
'  work  of  him  and  his  vit^n,  had  he  not 
I  escaped  by  a  back  door.  It  appears  that  the 
country  folk  round  Ferrara  caUed  the  town's 
people,  whom  they  hated,  "  asses,"  and  were 
in  the  habit  of  singing  out  *'  hee-haw ! "  when- 
ever they  had  to  aHude  to  them,  hence  the 
angry  reception  of  Paganini's  musical  repartee. 

We  get  but  fugitive  glances  of  the  great 
artist  during  thid  professional  tour,  but  it  is 
too  true  that  at  Turin  he  was  attacked  with 
that  bowel  complaint  which  ever  i^tenrards 
haunted  him  like  an  evil  demon,  causing  him 
tlie  most  frightful  and  probracted  suffering, 
and  intemipting  his  cateer  sometimes  for 
months  together.  His  distrust  of  doctors, 
and  love  of  quack  medicines,  no  doubt  mads 
matters  worse,  and  from  this  time  his  strange 
appearance  grew  stranger,  his  pallor  more 
livid,  his  gauntness  and  thinness  more  spec- 
tral and  grotesque,  whilst  greatly,  no  doubt, 
in  consequence  of  suffering,  his  face  assumed 
that  look  of  eagle  sharpness,  s<Hnetimes 


varied  by  a  sardonic  grin,  or  a  look  of  almost 
demoniacal  fury,  which  artists  have  carica- 
tured, and  sculptors  have  tried  to  tone  down. 
Indeed,  he  must  have  been  altogether  an  ex- 
ceptional being  to  behold  in  the  flesh.  Peo- 
ple who  knew  him  say  that  the  figure  which 
used  to  be  exhibited  at  Madfuse  Tussaud's, 
some  twenty-hve  years  £^o,  was  a  lemarkable 
likeness.  He  looked  like  an  indifferently 
dressed  skeleton,  with  a  long  parchment  lace, 
deep  dark  eyes,  full  of  flame,  long  lank  hair, 
straggling  down  over  his  ^loalders.  His 
walk  was  shambling  and  awkward,  the  bones 
seem  to  have  been  badly  strong  together,  he 
appeared  as  if  he  had  been  fixed  up  hastily  od 
wires  and  the  wires  had  got  loose.  As  he 
stood,  he  settled  himsd^  on  one  hip,  at  a 
gaunt  angle,  and  before  he  be^an,  the  whole 
busine^  looked  so  unpromising,  that  men 
wondered  how  he  could  hold  his  vioUn  at  all, 
much  less  play  it ! 

It  must  have  been  at  his  first  visit  to 
Florence,  before  his  appearance  was  £uniHar, 
as  it  afterwards  became,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  that  we  get  one  of  those  side-views 
of  the  man  which  are  more  precious  tiiao 
many  dates  and  drier  details. 

Slowly  recovering  from  illness,  Paganini 
repaired  to  Florence,  probably  in  May  of 
the  year  1S09.  ,He  must  have  then  lived 
in  almost  complete  solitude,  as  he  -  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  recognised  there  before 
the  month  of  October,  when  be  was  officially 
recalled  to  his  duties,  by  the  late  Princess, 
now  Grand  Duchess,  at  tbe  Court  of 
Florence. 

Those  who  have  wandered  in  spring-time 
about  the  environs  of  Florence,  know  the 
indefinite  charm  there  is  in  the  still  and  fer- 
tile country,  without  the  walls  of  the  dty. 
Outside  the  gate  of  Pittt,  on  the  summit  of 
a  steep  hill  stands  Fiesole,  bathed  in  clear 
air  and  warm  sunrfiine.  How  many  an  in- 
valid has  walked  up  that  winding  and  rugged 
path,  gathering,  here  and  there,  a  sweet  wild- 
fiower,  resting,  from  time  to  time,  to  drink  ia 
the  delidous  air,  until  pure  health  seemed 
borne  back  to  the  feeble  fiame  upon  the  soft 
and  firagrant  breeze. 

Alone,  on  a  In'tght  morning,  a  tall,  un- 
gainly figure  goes  slowly  up  the  hill  towartJs 
Fiesole.  He  pauses  at  times,  he  looks  round 
abstractedly.    He  is  talking  td"  himself  out 
loud,  unconscious  of  any  one  near  hira — he 
gesticulates  wildly— then  breaks  out  into  a 
loud  laugh — but  stops  suddenly,  as  he  sees  1 
coming  down  the  hill  a  young  girl,,  carrying  , 
one  of  those  large  baskets  full  of  flowers  so  ; 
commonly  seen  in  the  streets  of  Florence.  | 
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She  is  beautiial  with  the  beauty  of  the 
Florentine  girls,  the  brown  flesh-tints  mel- 
lomd  with  reflected  light  from  the  white 
nwd  strewn  thick  with  marble  dust;  under 
die  wide  straw  hat  the  free  curls  flow  dark 
and  thick,  clnstering  about  her  temples, 
and  lowering  the  forehead.  Suddenly  the 
la^  Uadc  eyes,  so  common  amongst  the 
Itdian  peasants,  seem  transfixed  with  some- 
thing between  wonder  and  fear,  as  they  fall 
Qpon  the  uncouth  figure  approaching  her. 
la  aootiier  moment  conscious  of  the  stranger's 
intense  gaze,  she  stands  moUonless,  like  a 
bird  chained  by  a  serpent;  then  she 
tnmbles  involnnt^y,  from  head  to  foot  A 
strange  smile  steals  over  the  pale  and  hag- 
gui  face  of  Ta^amm — was  he  then  conscious 
of  exercising  any  mesmeric  power?  At  times 
he  seemed  so  fuH  of  some  such  influence 
that  individuals,  as  well  as  crowds,  were  irre- 
sistibly drawn  and  fascinated  by  his  look. 
But  the  strange  smile  seemed  to  unloose  tile 
spell,  the  startled  girl  passed  on,  and  the 
s(4itary  artist  resumed  his  walk  towards 
Fiesoie. 

Heavy  clouds,  riven  with  spaces  of  light, 
were  dnving  before  &e  wind.  Over  die 
toidge  Delie  Graae,  up  die  hill  once  more 
mthout  ^  gates  of  Florence,  we  pass  to- 
vards  a  ruined  castle.  A  storas  seems  im- 
minent the  vnnd  whistles  and  Ixnris  round 
the  deserted  promontory,  the  bare  ruin  that 
has  braved  the  storms  of  centuries  stands  up 
dark  against  the  sky,  and  seems  to  exult  in 
the  fury  of  the  elements,  so  much  in  haimtmy 
«'itb  its  own  wild  and  desolate  look.  But 
vfaat  are  those  low  wailings  ?  Is  it  the  wind 
*x  some  human  being  in  anguish  ^  The 
traveller  rushes  forward — in  a  cavity  of  the 
deep  ruin,  amongst  the  tumbled  stones,  o'er- 
grown  with  moss  and  turf,  lies  a  strange 
figure — a  lonely,  haggard  man.  He  listeqs 
to  the  wind,  and  moans  in  answer,  as  thou^ 
in  pun.  Is  he  the  magician  who  has  con- 
juied  up  the  tempest,  and  is  die  scene  before 
IS  all  unreal?  or  has  the  tempest  entered 
into  his  soul,  and  filled  lum  with  its  own  sad 
ycke  ?  Indeed,  as  he  lies  there — his  pale,  al- 
most livid,  lace  distorted,  his  wet  hair  stream- 
ing wildly  about  his  shoulders — ^his  uncouth 
form  wridiing  with  each  new  burst  of  the  hurri- 
cane— he  looks  the  very  impersonation  of  the 
storm  itselT  &it,  on  being  observed,  his  look 
Incomes  fixed — die  stranger  insensibly  recoils, 
aad  feels  awkwardly  the  sense  of  intrusion. 
If  the  strange  man  is  in  pam  he  wants  no 
^vipi  thus  rashly  exposed  to  the  weather, 
^uidly  recovered  from  his  grievous  malady, 
he  may  wdl  be  actually  suffering,  but  most 


likely  he  is  merely  possessed  for  the  tune  b^ 
certain  emotions  impressed  upon  his  sensi- 
tive and  electric  organization  by  the  tempest 
from  without.  He  is  drinking  in  the  ele- 
mental forces  which,  by-and-by,  he  will  give 
out  with  a  power  itself  almost  as  elemental. 

Some  of  us  may  have  walked  in  tlie  soft 
moonlight  under  the  long  avenue  (Cascine) 
that  nras  by  the  brink  of  the  rushing  Amo 
straight  out  of  Florence.  We  can  remembtt 
how  the  birds  love  those  trees,  and  the 
broken  underwood  beneath  them.  When  the 
city  sleeps  the  heart  of  those  woods  is  alive, 
even  the  daylight  birds  are  sometimes  aroused 
by  the  nightingales,  as  they  answer  each  other 
in  notes  of  sweetness  long  drawn  out,  and 
tender  raptures  that  seem  to  swoon  and 
faint  into  the  still  more  tender  silences  of 
the  summer  night.  Byt  suddenly  the  birds* 
song  is  checked — other  strains  of  incompar- 
able sweetness  arise  in  the  wood.  The  birds 
are  silent,  they  pause,  and  listen  :  the  notes 
are  like  theirs,  but  more  exquisite — they  are 
woven  by  a  higher  art  into  phrases  of  inspir- 
ation beyond  even  the  nightingale's  gift. 
The  strange  whistler  ceases,  and  the  birds 
.resume,  timidly,  their  song;  again  the  un- 
earthly music  breaks  forth,  and  mingles  with 
theirs.  As  we  push  apart  the  bushes,  we 
discover  the  same  weird  figtu^  that  but  lately 
lay  moaning  in  the  storm  among  the  ruins 
upon  yonder  hilL 

The  person  to  whom  we  owe,  substantially, 
the  above  gUmpses  met  this  extraordinary 
man  again  in  the  streets  of  Florence  a  few 
days  later.  A  merry  party  of  young  people, 
laughing  and  shouting,  pass  by  towards  the 
Uffizzi — we  listen  to  their  ringing  voices,  oc- 
cupied with  themselves,  and,  youth-Uke,  caring 
for  nothing  at  the  time  but  their  own  gaie^, 
when  suddenly  the  voices  fell,  the  twanging 
of  the  guitar  ceases,  a  curious  murmur  runs 
through  the  merry  throng,  and  not  a  pleasant 
murmur ;  a  tall,  pale  man,  with  eyes  on  fire, 
and  strange  imperious  look,  has  pushed 
brusquely  in  amongst  them.  He  seizes  the 
guitar,  and,  sweeping  its  strings  with  passion, 
causes  it  to  wail  like  a  zither,  then  peal  out 
like  the  strains  of  a  military  band,  and  finally 
settle  into  the  rich  chords  and  settled  ca- 
dences of  a  strong  harp.  All  resistance  and 
murmuring  ceases  as  the  astonished  party 
follow  him,  spell-bound.  His  cravat  flies 
loose,  his  coat-tails  wave  madly  to  and  fro, 
he  gesticulates  like  a  maniac,  and  the  irresist- 
ible music  streams  forth  louder,  wilder,  more 
magical,  than  ever — he  strides,  leaps,  dances 
forward  widi  the  guitar,  wluch  is  no  longer  a 
guitor,  but  the  very  soul  of  Nicolo  Paganini. 
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A  few  days  later  still  the  mystery  was  cleared 
up.  Paganini  had  been  officially  called  to 
Florence  by  the  Grand  Duchess  to  superin- 
tend some  court  concerts,  and  the  whole  of 
the  town  was  soon  ringing  with  his  name. 

About  the  age  of  thirty,  at  which  time,  as  we 
shall  presently  narrate,  Paganmi  became  free 
never  again  to  be  bound  by  any  official  ap- 
pointment— the  great  violinist  had  exhausted 
all  the  possible  resources  of  his  instrument. 
From  this  time  Paganini,  incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  seldom,  if  ever,  played  except 
at  concerts  and  rehearsals,  and  not  always 
even  at  rehearsals,  Mr.  Harris,  who  for 
twelve  months  acted  as  his  secretary,  and 
seldom  left  him, 
never  saw  him  take 

his  violin  from  its       '  _ 
case.  At  the  hotels 
where  he  stopped 
the  sound  of  his  in- 
strument was  never 
heard.     He  used 
to  say  that  he  had 
worked  enough,  and 
had  earned  his  right 
to  repose;  yet,  with- 
out an   effort,  he 
continued  to  over- 
come the  superhu- 
man difficulties 
which   he  himself 
had    created^  with 
the  same  unerring 
facility,  and  ever 
watched  by  the  eager  ' 
and   envious  eyes 
of  critics  and  rivals. 
In  vain  I    No  false 
intonation,  no  note 
out  of  tune,  no  fail- 
ure was  ever  per- 
ceptible.   The  Tima  critic,  reviewing  him  in 
London  Some  years  before  his  death,  says  his 
octaves  were  so  true,  that  they  sounded  like 
one  note,  and  the  most  enormous  intervals 
with  triple  notes,  harmonics  and  guitar  effects 
seem  to  have  been  invariably  taken  with  the 
same  precision.    In  the  words  of  a  critical 
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about  to  take  his  violin  from  it&.  (ase — at 
last !  He  raises  it  to  his  chin — but  the  bow  ? 
— is  left  in  the  case.  The  left  hand  merely 
measures  with  its  enormous  wiry  fingers  a 
few  mechanical  intervals,  and  the  instrument 
is  replaced  in  silence — not  even  then  was  a 
note  to  be  heard  1 

Yet  eveiy  detail  -of  rehearsal  was  an  anxiety 
to  him.  Although  he  gave  a  prodigious 
number  of  ctmcerts,  he  was  always  unusually 
restless  and  abstracted  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  he  had  to  perform.  He 
would  be  idle  for  hours  on  his  sofa — or,  at 
least,  he  seemed  to  be  idle — perhaps  the 
works  were  then  being  wound  up  before 
going  to  rehearsal 
— he  would  then  be- 
fore starting  take  up 
his  violin,  examine 
it  carefully,  especi- 
ally the  screws,  and, 
having  satisfied  him- 
self, replace  it  in  its 
shabby  -  worn  case 
without  striking  a 
note.  Then  he 
would  sort  and 
arrange  the  orches- 
tral parts  of  his 
solos,  and  go  off  to 
rehearsal.  He  was 
very  unpunctual, 
and  on  one  occa- 
sion kept  the  whole 
band  waiting  for  an 
hour,  and  was  at 
last  found  sheltering 
from  the  rain  under 
a  colonnade,  rather 
than  take  a  cab. 
This  was  in  Lon- 


don. At  the  re- 
hearsal there  was  always  the  most  intense 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  band  to  see 
him  play,  and  when  he  came  to  one  of  his 
prodi^ous  cadenzas,  the  musicians  would 
rise  in  their  seats,  and  lean  forward  to  watch 
every  movement,  and  follow  every  sound. 
■  J    -         .       .    Paganini  would  then  just  play  a  few  common- 

judge,  M.  Fetis,  "  his  hand  was  a  geometrical  I  place  notes,  stop  suddenly,  and,  turning  round 
compass,  which  divided  the  finger-board  with  to  the  band,  wave  his  bow,  with  a  malicious 
mathematical  predsion."  There  is  an'amusing  ]  smile,  and  say,  "Et  aetera,  Messieurs!"  If 
story  told  of  an  Englishman,  who  followed  anything  went  wrong  he  got  into  a  paroxysm 
him  from  place  to  place,  to  hear  him  play  |  of  fury ;  but  when  things  went  well  he 
m  private,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  his  freely  showed  his  satisfaction,    and  often 

exclaimed,  '*  Bravissimo  sieti  tutti  virtuosi  ! " 
He  could  be  very  courteous  in  his  man- 
ner, and  was  not  personally  unpopular 
with  his  fellow-musicians,  who  stood  greatly 


"  secret."  At  last,  after  many  vain  attempts, 
he  managed  to  get  lodged  in  the  next  room 
to  the  great  artist.  Looking  throagh  the 
keyhole,  he  beheld  him  seated  on  a  sofa. 
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!  in  awe  of  him.    No  one  ever  saw  the 
principal  parts  of  his  solos,  as  he  played  by 
heart,  for  fear  of  the  music  being  copied. 
The  rehearsal  over,  he  carried  even  the  or- 
chestral parts  away  with  him.    He  would 
then  go  straight  home,  take  a  h'ght  meal, 
throw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  sleep  pro- 
foundly until  his  carriage  arrived  to  take  him 
to  the  concert.    His  toilet  was  very  simple, 
and  took  hardly  any  time ;  his  coat  was  but- 
toned tightly  over  his  .chest,  and  marked  the 
more  conspicuously  the  impossible  angles  of 
his  fignre  ;  his  trousers  hung  loose  for  trou- 
sers of  the  period  ;  his  cravat  was  tight  about 
his  neck.    He  sweated  so  profusely  over  his 
solos,  that  he  al- 
ways earned  a  clean 
shirt  in  his  violin 
trunk,  and  changed 
I  his  linen  once  at 
I  least  during  the  con- 
I  cert.  At  concert  time 
he  usually  seemed 
in  excellent  spirits. 
His  first  question  on 
arriving  was  always, 
"Is  there  a  lai^e 
,  audience?"    If  the 
nxnn  was   full  he 
would  say,  "  Excel- 
lent people !  good, 
good ! "    If  by  any 
chance  the  boxes 
were    empty  he 
would  say,  "  Some 
of  the  effect  will  be 
lost."  •  He  kept  his 
audience  waiting  a 
long  time,  and  he 
would  sometimes 
say,  "I  have  played 
better,"  or  "  I  have 

played  worse,"  and  occasionally  his  first  solo 
would  be  more  effective  than  his  last  After 
once  or  twice  tryinjf  the  music  of  Kreutzer 
and  Rode  in  public,  he  decided  never  to 
play  any  but  his  own,  and  said  to  his  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Harris,  '*  I  have  my  own  peculiar 

style ;  in  accordance  with  this  I  regulate  my  i  would  proclaim  7  what  the  summer  night  had 
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nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  his  art  was  so 
entirely  himself,  that  he  did  not  require,  ex- 
cept at  seasons,  and  chiefly  for  others,  to  give 
it  outwar<^  expression.  He  needed  no  more 
to  play  than  Beethoven  needed  to  hear. 
Happier  than  Beethoven,  he  was  not  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  realising  outwardly 
the  art  in  which  he  inwardly  lived ;  but  pro- 
bably the  creations  of  his  spirit  infinitely  out- 
stripped the  utmost  hmits  even  of  Ats  execu- 
tive powers,  until  in  his  eyes  they  seemed, 
after  all,  the  faint  and  inadequate  symbols  of 
his  wild  and  inspired  dreams.  There  are 
times  when  the  deepest  feeling  is  the  most 
silent — music  may  come  to  the  aid  of  words ; 

but  there  is  a  point 
at  which  music  itself 
is  a  mere  beggarly 
element.  What 
made  Paganini  so 
exceptionally  great 
was  the  portentous 
development,  the 
strength  and  inde- 
pendence of  the 
emotional  fountain 
within.  The  whole 
of  life  was  to  him 
nothing;  but  so  many 
successions  of  psy- 
chological heat  and 
cold.  Incidents  im- 
mediately became 
clothed  with  a  psy- 
chic atmosphere — 
perhaps  the  life  of 
emotion  was  never 
so  completely  real- 
ised in  itself,  and  for 
itself,  as  in  the  soul- 
isolation  of  Paga- 
nini. That  life,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  individually  expressed,  was 
uttered  forth  by  his  violin.  On  his  concert- 
bills  he  used  to  put, — 

"  Pagaaini  fant  Kotire  il  mo  VloUno." 

What  the  tempest  had  told  him  his  violin 


compositions.  I  had  much  rather  write  a 
piece  in  which  I  can  trust  myself  enrirely  to 
my  own  musical  impressions."  "His  art," 
observes  M.  Fetis,  "  was  an  art  bom  with 
him,  the  secret  of  whfch  he  has  carried  to  the 
,  grave." 

Some  have  pretended  that,  as  Paganini 
never  cared  to  play  except  in  public,  his 
I  an  was  nothing  to  him  but  a  means  of 
I  makii^  money.     It  would  be,  perhaps, 


whispered  was  stereotyped  in  his  soul,  and 
the  midnight  song  of  birds  came  forth  from 
the  cremona  depths  at  his  bidding.  Nor  was 
there  any  phase  of  passion  unknown  to  him, 
save,  alas  !  the  phase  of  a  pure  and  lasting 
love.  His  wild  soul  had  early  consumed 
itself  with  unbridled  excesses,  and  although 
in  his  maturer  years  he  grew  more  sober  in 
such  matters,  it  was  not  before  he  had 
fathomed  the  perilous  depths  of  more  than 
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one  "grande  passion,"  and  made  hiiHsdf 
master  of  all  its  subtle  espreauons. 

When,  then,  wc  are  told  that  he  seldom 
plajed,  we  most  remember  that  his  iiunost  life 
I  was  itself  one  vast  cosmos  of  imaginaoy  coa- 
'  cord  and  discord — he  was  music,  although 
!  only  at  times  "thetides  of  music's  golden  sed" 
'  would  burst  forth  with  incomparable  splen- 
'  dour,  and  gather  a  kind  of  concrete  exist- 
,  ence  in  sound,  yet  to  him  his  own  inspira- 
]  tioDS  were  as  real — ^perhaps  more  real — with- 
out it.  For  music  exists  apart  from  physical 
I  vibrations,  nor  can  such,  vibratims^  however 


subtfe  and  varied,  express  it  whoHf  as  it 
lives  in  fte  creative  heart.  The  ear  of  the 
soul  hears  what  no  ear  of  sense  can  hear, 
and  a  music  fairer  than  anything  on  earth  is 
often  sounding  in  the  spirit  of  the  tme  musi- 
cal seer.  Nay,  does  he  not  feel,  like  Beetho- 
ven, the  bitter  descent  when  be  formulates 
his  dioughts  upon  paper,  strikes  the  keys,  or 
sets  in  vibration  the  strings  whifdi  afta  all 
are  but  feeble  apologies  for  the  ideal  beauty, 
the  intense,  the  subtle,  or  exalted  harmonies 
the  ioser  life  ? 

,    H.  K.  HAWEIS. 


FAIRS  AND  PILGRIMAGES  IN  INDIA  AND  RUSSIA. 


FIRST 

NOTHING  in  Europe  so  strikes  the 
Englishman  who  has  returned  from  a 
residence  in  the  East  as  the  resemblance  of 
Russia  to  India.  So  far  as  civilisation  is 
identified  with  the  West,  India  and  Russia 
may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  same 
stage  of  progress.  Geographically  there  are 
the  same  magnitudes  and  distances,  and  on 
the  part  of  tfaieir  peoples  there  is  the  same 
indifference  to  time  and  space.  The  two 
countries  possess  at  present  very  nearly  tlie 
same  mileage  of  railway  communications. 
Although,  being  a  military  power,  with  a  com- 
mand bf  the  money  markets  of  Europe, 
Russia  will  soon  surpass  India  in  this  re- 
spect, British  India  is  ahead  of  Russia  in 
public  works  of  all  kinds,  St  Petersburg 
excepted.  The  basis  of  the  characters  of 
both  peoples  is  essentially  Asiatic,  whether 
we  look  at  their  ignorance,  at  the  subjectfon 
of  the  masses  to  the  social  strata  above  them, 
at  the  land  tenures,  at  the  superstition  which 
identifies  religion  with  an  fifius  operatum,  or 
at  the  symbolism  and  sesthetic  forms  gene- 
rally wluch  express  that  rdigious  stage.  The 
customs  which  spring  from  this  character  re- 
semble each  ottier,  whether  we  consider  family 
life,  the  village  constitution,  the  dress  of 
the  people,  their  architecture,  their  social  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  or  their  commer- 
cial dealings.  In  all  these  cUmate  seems  to 
be  set  at  defiance,  as  if  the  genms  of  a  com- 
mon origin,  the  very  spirit  of  the  races  that 
^rung  from  the  steppes  and  mountains  of 
Asia,  were  impressed  for  ever  alike  on  the 
elder  southerns  who  crossed  the  Himalayas 
into  the  burning  plains  of  India,  and  on  the 
later  emigrants  who  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period  in  Eurt^ean  hbtoiy  found 
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their  way  across  the  Volga  and  the  Urals. 
Save  in  one  respect,  the  historical  and  poli- 
tical paralld  is  equally  mstructive.    At  the  \ 
comraencem«it  of  the  eighteenth  century,  j 
Peter  the  Great  in  Russia,  and  the  English  ] 
in  India,  began  to  overlay  the  combined 
barbarism  and  old  civilisation  of  the  Russians 
and  the  Southern  Orientab  with  the  results  | 
of  Western  truth  and  progress.    They  then 
attempted  to  do  from  the  outside  what 
Roman  law,  Greek  culture,  and  Christian 
truth  had  combined  to  work  out  in  the  very  | 
heart  of  Europe.    In  the  century  and  a  half 
since  Peter's  death,  marvellous  results  have  1 
been  accomplished  both  in  Russia  and  India, 
but  in  both  the  civilisation  is  still  foreign, 
still  lies  on  fte  surface.    The  exception 
we  have  alluded  to  is  the  ea<rly  ad»plion 
of  Christianity,  in  its  Byzantine  form,  by 
Vladimir.  That  has  effected  a  ceruin  conso- 
lidation of  the  varied  races  of  Russia,  alike 
in  law,  in  life,  and  in  policy.    Ii  either  the 
genius  of  true  Christianity  or  the  opini<»i  of 
the  day  had  encouraged'  the  early  Boglish  in 
India  to  &)llaw  Constantine  and  Vladimir  in, 
for  instance,  dcchuing  that  no  one  sliouM 
hold  ofiice  who  was  not  baptized,  we  might 
have  seen,  all  over  Bengal  at  least,  the  same 
uniform  but  practically  corrupt   forms  of 
Christianity  whicli  surprise  the  visitors  to  St. 
Isaak's,  the  Kremlin,  and  Troztia. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  instance  of 
the  analogy  between  modem  Russia  and 
British  India,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fairs  and 
pilgrimages  which  form  so  important  a  parted 
the  religious  and  commercial  life  of  both.  In 
both  countries  we  see,  at  this  day  and  all 
through  the  year,  the  same  practices  which 
I  were  so  characteristic  (tf  mediaeval  times  in 
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the  west  of  Euio^,  but  which  the  light  of 
die  Refomtotion,  m  tiie  widest  sense  of  tiiaX 
nordf  hanatied  for  ever,  save  hi  the  more 
priest-ridden  districts  cS  Fiance  and  Italy. 
JKIgriniages^  like  tiiose  of  La.  Solette  aud 
Loordes,  which  have  recendy  eiEcilcd  some 
attention,  m  the  exception  even  in  Fiaice ; 
in  Rossta,  as  in  Inctia,  thej  are  tbe  rule. 

It  has  been  esttmsited  that  every  day 
dnoagbout  the  year  there  arc  not  fewer  than 
htir-a-milIi(Hi  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  India 
on  the  more  as  pilgrinn  from  ^irise  to  shrine 
and  fair  to  &ir.  No  distance  daunts  them, 
no  hardship  terrifies  tbcm,  aldiouj^  tile  ma- 
jori^  are  women.  When  in  1S53  tiie  first 
railway  was  opened  in  India,  the  gnesticm 
ms  raised  by  the  Brahmins,  whetha*  the  use 
of  such  a  means  of  connmmicatiDn  would 
lessen  the '  merit  of  a  pilgrima^,  or  wotdd 
vetken  the  bonds  of  caste.  Fortaaatdy 
for  the  ruhvay  companies  and  fcr  the  oonntzy, 
tte  iat  went  forth  in  &vour  of  the  new  "  fice- 
deviL"  This  decision  was  |iTompted,  it  was 
said,  by  the  consideration  that  as  palgrims 
start  with  the  largest  sam  of  money  which 
tiiey  can  scrape  together,  and  leave  &c 
shriaes  almost  penniless,  less  would  be  spent 
on  the  railway  dian  on  long  road,  and 
so  more  would  be  available  for  the  priests. 
Hence  pilgrims'  who  are  not  pocely  profes- 
sional ascetics,  or  deeply  devout,  use  the 
tailway  when  that  is  possible,  in  a  way  not 
known  in  Russia.  But  there  are  vast  pro* 
vbces  of  India,  and  lamj  of  the  most  popo- 
ha  shrines  wbiiii  csftnot  be  reached  by  rail- 
«a}-s.  The  peninsida  m  tanked,  as  it  were, 
ti^  Ae  great  shrine  of  Pooree  on  the  cast^  and 
the  historic  sanctoaiy  of  I>varka  aa  tbe  west 
sea-coast  On  the  fax  north,wheTe  the  Ganges 
issues  from  the  hilU,  there  is  Hurdwar  ;  on  the 
extreme  soudi  there  is  the  Ramiseram  passage 
to  Ceylon,  bristling  with  the  legends  of  die 
Ramayan.  Within  these  four  points  India  is 
stadded  widi  sanctuaries — Hindoo,  Jain,aad 
Mussohnan — to  which,  over  distances  greater 
than  from  London  to  Moscow,  or  from  Arch- 
mgel  to  Rome,  thousands  of  human  beings  are 
seen  painfully  toiling.  There  are  holy  spots^ 
Tatymg  in  Size  from  a  grove  or  a  hiU  to  a 
grot  city,  which  arc  sacred  at  all  seasons, 
and  are  ever  crowded  witii  worshi{q)ers,  such 
as  Gya,  Benares,  Muttra,  Bindrabum,  Fokur 
and  Palitana  in  the  nordi  of  India.  There 
ue  ^irines  devoted  to  one  particular  deity, 
and  most  attractive  only  at  the  specod  season 
of  his  festival,  such  as  Pooree,  Saugor  Island, 
Serampoor,  Puchmurree,  and  Allahabad.  In 
southern  and  western  India  there  are  such 
^"ast  gatherings  as  tkose  of  Coojeveram  and 


Pundheipoor.  Almost  every  sub-division 
of  a  district,  or  little  county,  has, its  local 
shrines,  to  which  the  sick  and  ^e  conscience- 
stricken  resort  when  they  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  the  greater  merit  of  a  journey  to 
the  holy  city  of  Benares,  or  to  Jagganath  at 
Pooree.  Swch  is  Tarkeshur,  near  Seiampoor, 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Hindoo  Escu- 
lapius,  in  the  very  hefut  of  a-  province  which 
has  lost  nearly  half  its  population  in  the 
past  ten  years  from  malarious  fever.  Such 
also  are  Deogbur  in  the  Sontbal  country,  and 
Baroonee,  and  ^^yjnath,  asd  a  thousand 
others.  All  these  are  purely  idolatrous  in 
their  origin  and  objects,  although  commerce 
is  attracted  to  them  chiefly  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  plgrims.  Like  many  of  our 
own  people,  tiie  middle  class  of  Hindoos 
take  advanti^  of  the  loc^  festival  to  lay  in 
the^bock  of  fooul^  dothing  for  the  year. 

But  therp  are  many  fitirs  in  India  of  a 
mose  mercantile  character,  and  these  are 
happily  on  the  increase.  The,  various  pro- 
vincial govemnKDts  of  India  encourage  the 
establi^meot  of  such  great  markets,  and 
occasionally  hold  ^diibitions  in  the  European 
sense  in  tiie  provincial-  capitals.  At  such 
assemblies  reUgion  holds  a  subordinate  pdace, 
and  is  indeed  chiefly  confined  to  the  saintly 
be^rs  as^  ascetics  who  crowd  to  them  ftir 
a  liviiBg.  There  are  a  few  such  gatherings 
on  the  muddy  ddtas  of  eastern  Bengal,  when 
Idt  dry  fay  the  Bnhmapootra  and  the  Ganges 
towards  tiie  b^inning  <^  the  hot  seascm ; 
but  there,  and  in  Upper  India,  water,,  road, 
and  railway  communications  aie  too  con- 
venient to  render  such  markets  necessary, 
it  is  near  the  Himalayan  frcmtier,  and  in 
pnrovinces  like  those  of  Berar  and  Central 
India,  whidi  have  not  yet  recoveoed  from 
the  Mahmtta  devastations,  that  such  fairs  are 
tnost  numerous.  But  as  the  black  cotton- 
fields  of  Bexar  are  being  brought  into  con- 
nection with  thf  railways  to  BGoiibay,  the 
weekly  market  in  every  hurge  village  and  town 
is  more  and  more  taking  the  place  <^  such 
old  £iirs  as  those  of  Dewalgaon  and  Nagur- 
tass.  In  the  Central  Provinces,  of  which 
Nagpoor  is  the  capital,  in  the  very  heart  of 
India,  between  Bnigal,  Bombay,  and  Mackas, 
there  were  eightj^-three  fairs  held  in  the  year 
1867-68,  or  twenty-two  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  They  were  attended  by  upwards  of 
a  million  and  a  half  of  persons,  whose  object 
was  trade  or  rel^on,  or  both.  The  attend- 
ance at  three  ofthese  was  above  100,000  each, 
and  at  eight  it  was  above  50,000  each.  The 
goods  exposed  for  sale  at  all  of  them 
amounted  bo  jC^93,oi5  in  value,  of  which 
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two-thirds  was  sold.  ^The  articles  consisted 
of  Lancashire  cotton-cloth  to  the  value 
of  ^^83,098 ;  of  local  manufactures  and  raw 
produce,  estimated  at  ^^184,069;  and  of 
horses  and  cattle.  In  Gudh,  there  is  a  suc- 
cessful horse  and  cattle  &ir  at  Khjnabad, 
established  by  one  of  our  district  officers. 
Near  the  Nepal  frontier,  in  the  Gondah  dis- 
trict, there  is  the  Dabee  Patun  Fair,  held 
beside  an  old  Hindoo  temple,  at  which  the 
produce  and  ponies  of  Ne[kl  are  exchanged 
for  the  products  and  manufactures  of  India.. 

The  most  vigorous  attempt  which  any 
English  official  1ms  yet  made  to  establish  a 
Sear  in  India  on  an  extensive  scale,  was  at 
Pahlumpoor,  in  the  Punjab.  That  is  the 
chief  station  of  the  district  of.  Kangra,  a 
paradise  of  tea-£^irdens  shut  in  between  the 
Himalayas  and  their  outer  low  range.  Above 
rises  the  sanatarium  of  Dhurmsala,  thetest- 
ing  place  of  the  late  Earl  of  Elgin,  with  the 
snowy  range  as  a  back^[round.  Below  is  the 
expanse  of  the  Five  Rivers  and  -their  Doabs, 
with  the  commercial  emporium  of  Umrit- 
sur,  the  holy  city  of  the  Sikhs,  at  a  consi- 
derable distance.  But  what  gives  the  Kangra 
valley  its  importance,  is  not  ks  tea  and  not 
its  beauty  and  salubrity  merely.  It  forms 
the  approach  to  a  trade  route  which  leads 
through  our  own  provinces  of  Kooloo  and 
Spit!  right  across  the  mighty  mountain  range 
to  Khoten,  Yarkund,  Kashgar,  and  Central 
Asia.  Russia  is  pushing  on  from  the  north- 
east year  by  year  avowedly  to  command  the 
markets  of  Toorkestan,  but  with  ulterior 
political  objects.  Since  the  oqiulsion  of  the 
Chinese  from  Eastern  Toorkestan  by  the 
Mahomedans,  Central  Asia  has  lost  its  great 
market  for  the  supply  of  tea.  Why  should 
British  India  not  take  the  place  of  China, 
sending  its  green  and  brick  teas  across  the 
Himalayas,  and  taking  in  return  that  ex- 
quisite wool  for  which  its  Umritsur  weavers 
cry,  that  they  may  put  the  Kashmeer  shawl 
trade  on  a  new  and  healthy  basis  ?  Why 
should  it  be  left  to  Russia  to  supply  Asia 
with  inferior  and  expensive  manufactures 
of  iron^  cotton,  and  wool,  when  British  India 
can  so  easily  underbid  it?  There  is  only 
one  reason,  the  w<mt  of  an  easy  road 
for  caravans,  and  of  a  convement  and  attrac- 
tive fair  at  the  end  of  the  road.  Such  a  road 
exists  over  the  depression  in  the  Himalayas, 
known  as  the  Karakorum,  along  the  Chang- 
chenmo  route.  But  unfortunately  it  leads 
into  that  principality  of  Kashmeer  which, 
with  its  down-trodden  people,  we  sold  in  an 
evil  moment  to  the  rapacious  Golab  Singh 
at  the  end  of  the  first  Sikh  war.    His  son 


still  rules  it  with  an  iron  hand,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  bad  and  ignorant  advisers.  After 
much  diplomacy  we  have  failed  to  induce 
the  Mahuajah  to  act  honourably,  or  even  to 
do  his  du^  as  a  noble  of  the  empire.  But, 
not  to  be  beaten,  Mr.  Douglas  Forsjrth,  when 
in  cha^  of  that  country,  opened  a  route 
through  the  Karakorum  apd  Leh,  the  capital 
of  Ladak,  and  then  away  round  by  Kooloo 
and  Kangra  to  the  Punjab,  avoiding  Kash- 
meer proper.  To  see  that  justice  was  done 
to  the  traders  from  Yarkund,  the  Government 
of  India  appointed  an  English  doctor — 
Dr.  Cayley — to  reside  at  Leh  as  its  agent 
The  well-known  traveller  and  quondam 
tea-planter,  Mr.  Shaw,  lately  officiated  for 
him  for  some  time. 

Having  opened  the  route,  Mr.  Forsyth's 
next  duty  was  to  establish  the  fair,  and  this 
he  did,  in  1S67,  at  Pahlumpoor.  The  pre- 
sent writer  will  never  foi^  his  march  along 
the  caravan  road  and  through  the  Kangra 
valley  to  Pahlumpoor,  in  October,  a  glo- 
rious month  in  the  north  of  Indiai  The 
new  capital  was  rising  from  the  ground, 
up  the  ridge  of  a  small  spur  of  the  mighty 
Himalayas.  At  the  top  was  the  church, 
flanked  by  the  civil  offices  and  residents' 
houses.  Down  the  street,  and  on  either 
side  lay  the  permanent  part  of  the  settle- 
ment, a  substantial  bazaar  of  shops.  All 
around,  amid  the  leafy  topes,  and  reaching 
down  to  the  river,  were  the  encamping 
grounds  and  temporary  booths  for  the 
traders.  Here  on  30th  October*  1S67,  there 
was  held  for  the  first  time  a  fair  which  has 
been  called  the  Nijori  Novgorod  of  India. 
In  one  quarter  are  the  products  of  Kangra, 
its  tea,  its  slate,  its  quinine-yielding  cin- 
chonas. Plunging  into .  the  purely  native 
part,  we  find  ourselves  amid  the  exquisite 
but  expensive  shawls  and  wool-work  of 
Moulvee  Oomroodeen  from  Noorpoor.  Close 
by  are  the  brass  pots  and  platters,  of  artistic 
form  and  perfect  in  their  very  simplicity, 
which  are  all-important  to  a  race  who  value 
caste*  above  life.  Iron  cooking  vessels  of 
hu^  size  come  next,  but  a  little  further  on 
they  are  dwarfed  by  the  vast  stores  of  the 
richest  trader  in  the  Punjab,  the  Vuseer 
Goshain  of  Mundee.  Commanding  the  fine 
iron  mines  of  Serag  and  Sonor,  up  in  the 
hills,  he  easily  distances  all  rivids.  We  pass 
on  to  the  shop  of  a  remarkable  person,  the 
Negee  of  Lahoul,  the  representative  of  our 
Government  on  the  frontier  of  Thibet,  where, 
too,  there  is  a  Moravian  mission.  He  has 
sent  his  son  through  the  wild  p^isses  of  snow 
with  what  may  be  called  artides  de  luxe — silks 
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I  and  dtopsticks  from  China,  tea-tables  from 
I  Lbassa,  trophies  from  regions  iiirdier  east, 
I  fantastic  figures,  and  pictures 'of  Boodhist 
I  deities  and  devils  i  to  say  nothing  of  woollen 
I  cloths  soft  as-  fur  and  quite  as  warm,  and  of 
I  hardy  ponies.    Beside  the  Spiti  ponies,  all 
{  quickly  bought  up,  and  great  bales  of  wool, 
stands  a  Yak,  the  Bos  Grunniens,  the  most 
valuable  quadruped  in  the  north  country. 
He  is  soon  purchased  for  the  zoological  gar- 
I  dras  at  Lahore.    Salt,  borax,  honey,  ghee, 
I  opium,  rugs,  felts,  brooches,  and  metal-work 
,  of  skilled  workmanship  and  artistic  design, 
I  change  hands  to  the  value  of  ^^22,578,  a 
-  sm^l  amount  for  a  great  fair,  but  a  promis- 
log  beginning.   The  distribution  of  prizes 
'  and  a  display  of  fireworks  dose  the  gather- 
i|  ing.  Since  1867  the  fair  has  been  held  every 
'  year,  being  attended  on  one  occasion  by 
Lord  Mayo.    Whether  it  will  solve  the  pro- 
I  blem,  How  eflfectually  to  supply  the  markets 
of  Central  Asia  with  our  tea  and  our  manu- 
^tures,  in  return  for  its  fine  wool,  remains 
to  be  seen.    The  true  solution  lies  in  the 
opening  up  of  Kashmeer,  and  that  is  only  a 
question  of  time. 
'     Veiy  difierent  is  such  an  ancient  and  purely 
Hindoo  gathering  as  is  to  be  found  at  the 
<  banning  of  every  year  under  the  walls  of 
I  Akbai's  Fort  of  Allahabad.  When  the  ^ter 
'  was  last  present  the  concourse  of  pilgrims 
,  was  at  its  height.    It  was  on  the  21st  of 
January,  and  the  fair  lasts  for  a  month.  The 
j  gathering  is  held,  like  that  at  Nijni  Novgo- 
rod, on  the  sandy  spot  left  dry  by  the  reced- 
ing waters  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  Jumna.   Both  are  sacred  rivers,  but  there 
'  is  a  third  more  sacred  than  these,  the  Seres- 
'  wuttee,  which  unites  with  both  at  this  point. 
■■  Tnie  it  cannot  be  seen,  but  the  pilgrim  be- 
{  lieves  that  it  flows  underground  to  this  spot 
Hem^  the  merit  of  bathing  in  all  three 
streams  may  be  at  once  obtained  here.  The 
jf  spotiscalledPrayagiOrjunction,  correspond- 
iog  to  the  Sungum  of  South  India.  There 
'  I  ve  many  such  sacred  confluences  of  rivers 
< ,  in  India,  but  this  is  the  holiest  of  all.  It  is  the 
I  more  attractive  because,  especially  since  the 
opening  of  the  railway,  devoteesmay  with  ease  , 
I  accomplish  a  pilgrimage  to  Gya,  Benares,  and 
I  Allahabad,  in  the  same  month  of  January.  In 
I  1812  official  records  of  the  iniquitous  pilgrim- 
tax  show  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  218,792 
I  worshippers  present,  yielding  a  net  revenue 
|l  to  our  Government,  after  paying  for  collec- 
I  ^ion,  of  ;£22,io7.    This  tax,  whether  at 
i  Allahabad,  Pooree,  or  elsewhere,  has  been 
.!  abolished,  but  fees  are  paid  by  the  occupants 
of  ground  for  stalls  and  booths  for  trading 


purposes,  and  the  money  is  applied  to  police 
and  sanitary  purposes  at  the  place.  When 
the  writer  was  last  present  the  Government 
collections  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  number  of  pilgrims 
was  evidently  under  roo,ooo.  The  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  pilgrim  is  to  bathe  at  the  junction 
of  the  three  streams.  This  cannot  be  done 
except  by  those  who  go  out  in  a  boat  to  the 
supposed  spot.  In  former  times,  here  as  at 
Saugor  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly, 
many  devotees  sacrificed  themselves  by 
drowni^  widi  three  pots  of  water  tied  to 
their  persons.  Even  yet  accidents  occur  on 
the  rush  of  crowds  to  the  brink  at  the  auspi- 
cious moment,  the  lunar  period,  when  expia- 
tion is  most  certain  and  Uiorough.  The  sight 
is  at  once  saddening  and  repulsive.  The 
whole  extensive  area  from  the  wall  of  the 
Fort  to  the  confluence,  and  to  either  river, 
is  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  sandy  dust, 
niroughout  the  day  crowds  continue  to 
arrive,  mostly  on  foot.  But  now  a  Rajah 
comes,  seated  in  silver  howdah  on  a  gorge- 
ously caparisoned  elephant,  and  attended 
by  a  crowd  of  ragged  followers,  with  tom- 
toms and  music  shrilly  discordant.  Eager 
to  accomplish  the  vow,  the  new^mers  push 
on,  hurrying  timid  women  with  them,  past  the 
tent  where  missionaries  preach  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  past  the  booths,  and  shows  and 
jugglers.  All  these  strange  and  novel  sights 
they  will  duly  enjoy  when  the  conscience 
has  been  cleansed  by  dead  works,  and  merit 
enough  has  been  laid  up  to  atone  for  a  long 
period  of  sin,  and  secure  a  happy  transmi- 
gration in  the  next  birth.  As  they  press 
through  the  lines  of  devotees  the  crowd  be- 
comes more  and  more  dense,  and  the-  police 
have  to  interfere  to  keep  them  from  being 
jostled  into  the  water.  All  along  the  Prayag 
and  at  the  most  holy  spots  the  Brahmins  ply 
their  busy  trade,  inviting  customers,  directing 
penitente,  guiding  shrie^g  women  and  sen- 
sual men  into  the  cold  waters.  Each  pilgrim, 
as  he  arrives,  squats  as  near  the  bank  as  he 
may,  that  every  hair  in  his  body  may  be 
shaved  oS"  and  fall  into  the  stream.  As  he 
joyously  undergoes  the  operation  he  hears  a 
hundred  priests  shouting  aloud  that  every 
hair  thus  sacrificed  secures  for  him  a  mil- 
lion years  of  happiness  hereafter.  He  then 
bathes,  and  next  day  he  performs  that  rite 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  family 
life  and  religious  belief  of  the  Hindoo,  the 
obsequies  of  his  forefathers.  #The  priests  re- 
ceivetheir  fees,  and  the  washed  devotee  is  now 
ready  to  enjoy  the  attractions  of  the  fair,  and 
I^an  his  route  homeward  or  to  the  next  shrine. 
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Welt  for  lum  4f  he  hears  aiKt  opens  bis  heoart, 
as  Bome  do,  to  tiie  words  of  One,  who  in  a 
sceae  oi  not  widely  dissioular  si^ificance, 
stood  up  and  cried  on  the  last,  the  great  day 
of  the  feas^  "  He  that  b^evelh  oa  Bie,  out 
of  his  belly  shall  Qom  rivers  of  linng  water  <" 
Evea  more  renowned  than  the  M^la,  or  Fair 
of  Allahabad,  is  that  of  Hurdwar,  legate  of 
Vishnoo,  under  hie  name  of  Haree.  At  this 
point,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Delhi,  the  Ganges  issues  frona  the  hiUs 
down  a  steep  pass.  A  new  ictaest  has  been 
given  to  the  spot  by  the  ^t  that,  a  little  be- 
low, the  river  is  'taJcen  off  by  a  dua  to  form 
the  head  waters  of  the  great  Ganges  Canal, 
whidi  sweeps  oa  past  Rooidtec^  and  away 
with  numerous  bnuftches  right  down  to  Cawn- 
poor,  .fertili»Dg  hundnds  of  square  miles, 
and  in  years  g[  feinine  saving  thousands  of 
lives.  Before  the  opening — in  I^ord  Dal- 
housie's  time — of  this,  th^  greater  canal  in 
the  world,  the  water  at  Hurdwar  was  broad 
and  shaltov.  Now  the  river  is  damined 
up  into  a  clear  lim{»d  stream  of  consi- 
derable depth,  and  with  a  swift  current,  ren- 
dering the  bathing  of  oxwds  more  danger- 
ous than  it  was  before.  The  most  sacred 
spot  for  ablution  is  at  the  base  of  a  steep  faill 
api)roadied  by  narrow  steps  at  the  end  of  a 
ravine.  £ven  before  the  canal  was  diought 
of,  this  place  was  not  unfrequently  the  scene 
of  a  dreadful  tragedy,  for  (mly  four  abreast 
could  bathe  at  a  txme.  In  1619,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  crowd  was  unusuaily  lai^ 
the  pilgrims  so  pressed  on  in  thft  narrow 
street  leading  to  the  ghaut  tiiat  the  sepoys 
stationed  to  keep'  order  could  not  resst 
them,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty  persons, 
including  several  of  the  sepoys  themselves, 
were  crushed  to  death.  Men  and  women  rush 
into  the  water  together,  absorbed  only  in  the 
desire  to  wa^  away  the  sins  of  the  past  and 
lay  up  merit  for  the  future.  When  the  writer 
visited  the  spot  the  festival  had  not  begun, 
but  there  were  hundreds  of  devotees  the 
richer  sort  who  were  being  Idsurdy  dipped 
in  the  iceK»}kl  stream,  each  by  a  couple  of 
Brahmins  whom  they  liberally  paid.  The 
poorer  bathers  pay  from  twopence  to  six- 
pence each.  The  seasosi  of  the  festival  falls 
about  April,  when  the  sun  enters  Aries.  But 
every  twelfth  year,  when  Jupiter  is  in  Aqua- 
rius at  that  time,  the  merit  of  bathing  be- 
comes so  enonnously  increased  that  thou- 
sands crowd  from  all  parts  of  the  peninsula 
to  the  &voured  spot.  No  one  who  was  in 
Northern  India  at  the  time  will  £oxgeX  the 
last  occurrence  of  this  peculiarly  sacred  fair 
in  April,  1867.   The  English  authorities  were 


well  prquured  for  it,  having  made  sanitn^ 
aivl  encampuig  arrangements  for  no  fewer 
dian  thiee  milUons  of  people.  Boats,  chains, 
and  roadway  railings  for  no  fewer  thaa  tok 
bridges  over  a  rapid  stream,  had  to  be  col- 
lect^ For  mUes  around  Uie  jungle  had  to 
be  cleared,  the  scrub  forest  rooted  out,  and 
the  three '  Brahminical  tewns  of  Hurdwar, 
Kunkul,  and  JoaJapoor  cleansed.  Roads 
were  lined  out  and  constructed  to,  and  all 
through  the  vast  encampment  An  army  <rf 
police  had  to  be  organized  for  novel  duties. 
Hospitals  were  erected,  and,  ^ove  all,  most 
extensive  sanitary  conveniences  were  fffe- 
paxed.  And  all  this  was  so  done  in  a  mmth 
that  a  population  nearly  as  large  as  that  of 
London  found  an  improvised '  city  prepared 
for  them,  and  in  spite  of  their  tiaidity  and 
igaoninoe  they  w«e  enabled  to  seUle 
down  for  the  serious  bonness  of  worship 
m  peace  and  order.  T3ie  whole  formed  a 
triumph  of  organization  such  as,  indeed,  is 
the  rule  in  India  whether  in  peace  or  war, 
its  finances  always  excepted.  The  people 
were  grateful  Mr.  Wilhams,  the  commis-  | 
sioner,  officially  reported  in  these  terms  : —  1 
"  Whenever  they  saw  a  European  they  never  j 
ceased  vociferating  their  grateful  praises  of  [ 
the  Goremment  ^t  had  been  so  kindly 
thoughtful  in  providing  for  their  safety  a^d 
comfefft."   Not  an  accident  occurred.  : 

Alas  I  there  was  aa  enemy  that,  it  would 
seem,  no  oo^anizarion  can  ddeat,  no  fore- 
sight wsud  c^-— "  the  pestilence  that  walketb  ' 
in  dariuKss."  The  fair  was  about  ta  break  . 
up  when  rain  feH.    By  15th  May,  cholera 
numbered  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  victims. 
Pilgrims  had  come  in  so  early  as  March ;  the 
first  case  showed  itself  on  April  13th.  The 
people  fled  in  dismay.  Before  that  tjark  god- 
dess whom  they  propitiate,  Vishnoo  had  no 
charms  even  for  his  most  fanatical  devotees. 
May  is  die  hoUest  month  of  the  hot  Indian 
year.  Soon  crowds  were  seen  hiuryiag  alc»]g 
every  highway  to  the  principal  cities  and  vil- 
lages <A  Hindo&tan  and  the  Punjab.  The 
nndside  was  strewed  with  those  who  fell  by  | 
the  way ;  the  hoeiHtals  were  0Ued  with  those  \ 
who  xemained  at  the  shrine,  too  ill  to  crawl 
away  from  the  fatal  s^t.  The  municipal  | 
authcwities  and  provincial  govenunents  were  ; 
up  in  arms  against  the  enemy.    The  long  1 
strings  of  pilgricAs  were  divwted  roimd  the  |, 
towns,  white  all  that  medical  skill  could,  do  j 
for  them  was  attempted.  But  it  was  too  late ; 
a  quarantine  of  this  sort  was  ineSectual.  The  1 
epidenuc  spread  all  over  Upper  India,  and  ' 
18167  was  a  yeax  of  dreadful  mwtaltty.  To 
this  day  tiw  mysteiy  is  not  solved,  ip,  spite  of  j 
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reams  of  reports  and  leading  articles ;  for  no 
oae  has  yet  discovered  whence  cholera 
springs,  how  it  may  be  prevented,  or  iS,Aiexc 
is  a  £^ific  for  its  cure.   This  onjy  is  agieed 
1^  its  friends  and  foes  alike,  diat  sanitation 
did  all  it  could  do  at  Hiizdnr,  whidi  is 
DiUuially^a  malarious  pUce.  The  mortali^ 
.  was  not  so  great  there  m  m  die  buidb  of 
panic-stiic^en  fug^tivo.    For  ten  yeazs  pn- 
viously,  no  case  of  death  from  cholexa  had 
bceQ  knon-n  at  Hurdwar.   The  only  conso- 
ladoQ  is  that  which  ^rings  from  duty  done, 
and  from  the  ooosdousness  that  the  calamity 
VDold  have  been  &r  greater  but  (at  the 
I  thorough  doing  uf  duty. 
jj    Sach  an  event  at  once  brought  to  a  head 
I  those  dificyssioBG  on  the  relations  of  Fairs  and 
I  Pilgrimages  tothe  spread  of  epidemic  disease 
.  whidi  had  long  been  going  on  in  India,  and 
I  bad  atliacted  the  attention  of  the  Constanti- 
.  Dopie  Conferrace.  The  Government  of  Lord 
I  Lawrence  caOed  for  opinions  and  returns 
I  frcuaall  the  provincial  governors,  the  more 
I  active  of  mhoax  bad,  as  in  the  Oentral  Pro- 
vbces,  oecaaionaUy  stopped  sudv&us  as  that 
I  of  Hahrideo,  at  Fuchmunee,  m  a  diolera 
I  >EBsan.  Bad  as  thh  case  of  Huzdwa*  was, 

■  it  is  nothing  to  that  of  Pooree,  where  the 
dttine  of  Ja^anath  has  alwap  beeij  hideous 

'  in  the  annals  of  Indian  pilgnmage.   The  re- 

■  svU  has  been  certain  legislation  to  remedy 
'  the  abuses  at  Tooree,  and  more  activity  on 
.  the  part  of  the  executive  authorities  else- 
I  where.    But  the  conclusion  has,  in  India  at 

I  least,  been  very  generally  arrived  at,  that  the 
'  madiine^  of  our  municipal  system  should  so 

II  be  a$(ilied  to  every  gathering  of  this  kind, 
'!  rcl^iiHK  and  commercia],  that  they  may  be 
1|  elfectiRlly  regMlsted  and  controlled.  Whether 
I  this  should  be  done  by  exacting  a  fee  from 
I;  cveiy  p^^rn,  or  "by  laying  aH  tae  expenses 
j  I  on  the  priests,  is  doubtful.  The  fonner  would 

look  like  a  renewal  of  the  pUgrim-tax,  and 
'  irould  seem,  in  ignorant  eyes,  to  identify  our 
I  GovemmentwithtfaesuppOTtofidolatry.  The 
'  latter  might  caose  a  degree  of  discontoit  and 
^  tnisrepreseniaition  whidi  a  neutral  govem- 
;  ment  would  not  caxe  to  face,  j'ermps  it 
J  vould  be  better  to  allow  municipa&ies  to 

deal  with  each  -esse  on  its  own  nerits. 
Indian  pi^nmages  raise  many  other  in- 
I  teresting  questions,  some  of  tbem  of  profound 
;  import,  besides  those  of  a  fianttaxy  kind.  Are 
,  the  facilities  of  roads,  railways,  and  execntive 

a^d  sanitary  precautions  likely  to  give  these 

superstitious  gatherings  a  new  hou.  on  tite 
1  people,  or  rather  to  develop  ttte  cxuamerdal 

element  in  them,  }r,  as  in  Berar,  to  wealsen 


them  altogether  in  favour  of  local  markets  ? 
As  Christianity  spreads,  what  is  to  ta''-'^  the 
phee  of  these  assemblies,  or  can  they  be 
maintained  after  their  idolatrous  raison  (Tilre 
has  been  destroyed  ?  This  question  troubled 
the  early  Owrdi  ^  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  difficulty  m  the  in&nt  native  church 
-ftf  India.  Meanwhile,  the  Christian  mis- 
siona^  makes  good  use  of  the  opportunities 
given  him  by  such  concourses  of  people  all 
professing  to  seek  deliverance  from  sin,  and 
to  propitiate  our  oommon  Father.  The 
preacluiig-tent,  with  its  two  {^visions  for 
|geacfaing  and  the  sale  of  th^  Word  God, 
IS  often  a  more  prominent  feature  of  a  fair 
than  any  odier;  its  Kbte  fi^  attracting  alt 
eyes,  and  its  earnest  voice  sounding  out  the 
word  of  life.  From  stmrise  to  sunset,  a  suc- 
cession of  preachers,  European  and  native, 
keeg  up  the  good  work,  and  never  iul  of  an 
attentive  audierfce ;  wtulc,  at  ithe  other  aide, 
one  of  them  sells  at  a  low  ccbe — but  always 
if  he  is  wise — a  portion  oS  Scrqtture,  or  a 
good  book  in  the  vonacular.  Thos  weSknow 
thiat  many  have  taken  airay  with  thea  to  far 
distant  hoiaeB,  in  their  hearts  and  memcnies, 
or  in  ^  book,  good  seed  which  brings  fartb 
fruit  even  here. 

Wctb  we  to  analyze  the  crowd  rf  wotsh^ 
pers  at  any  of  the  great  shrines,  we  would 
find  it  to  be  composed  three-fourths  of 
women,  priests,  and  professional  ascetics,  and 
one-fourth  of  pure  traders  and  dissolute  men. 
It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  a  large 
minority,  atleast,  of  the  millions  who  crowd  to 
Hurdwar,  Pooree,  Serampoor,  Gya,  Benares, 
and  Allahabad  every  year,  axe  conscience- 
stricken.  They  seek  for  rest,  they  are  pur- 
sued by  their  sins,  and  they  can  get  no  pfcace. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  are  there  so  many 
widows  as  in  India;  owing  to  its  marriage- 
system,  many  are  widows  from  the  cradle. 
Nowhere  are  they  so  harshly  treated,  till  only 
one  alternative  is  lef^  to  than— dissolute  in- 
trigue, often  ending  in  crime  ;  or,  if  they  can 
afford  it,  the  visiting  of  shrines,  the  pilgrim 
life.  Sometimes  to  such,  to  many  who  are 
like  the  womati  that  was  a  sinner,  peace  is 
sent,  not  from  idol  or  priest,  but  from  that 
Cross  on  which  One  was  lifted  up  that  He 
mi^ht  draw  all  unto  Him.  At  an  Indian 
sfanne,  and  on  an  Indian  pilgrimage,  we  find 
concentrated  and  intensified,  as  it  were,  that 
weariness,  that  longing,  that  despair  which 
marked  the  old  Pagan  world,  which  is  ever 
becoming  more  evident  in  modem  India,  and 
whidi,  we  believe,  is  the  precursor  of  the 
Deare  of  all  Nations. 

GEORGE  SMITH. 
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'  ET  winds  and  waters  murmur  clear  ; 
More  sweet  this  infant  voice  to  me, 
That  comes  as  from  the  golden  sphere 
Where  thrills  the  soul  of  harmony : 
Blow  tempest,  and  let  thunder  roll — 
God  gives  us  this  immortal  soul. 

^  .^"^^  Let  sceptres  flash,  and  senates  shake  ; 

The  war-steed  neiyh,  the  trumpet  blow  ; 
Let  banners  strike  the  wind,  and  make 
A  splendour  where  the  Warriors  go  : 
What  heed  we  ?    War  may  rage  and  roll- 
God  gives  us  this  immortal  soul. 

Let  science  glimmer  on  the  brine. 

Bind  isle  to  isle,  and  clime  to  clime ; 
And  on  the  ocean's  lyric  line. 

Let  lightning  twang  the  psalms  of  time  : 
A  triumph  !    Let  the  music  roll — 
God  gives  us  this  immortal  soul. 

For,  in  this  soul,  serene  and  clear, 
All  mortal  and  immortal  shine  ; 
Eternity,  a  single  year, 

Thought  glowing  into  light  divine : 
liend,  bend  the  knee  !  let  anthems  roll 
For  God's  sweet  gift,  a  virgin  soul ! 

WILLIAM  FREELAND. 
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IN  the  spring  of  1865  a  lady,*  living  at 
Lejrtonstone,  N.E.,  took  to  heart  certain 
I  dimly-understood  and  less-discussed  miseries 
I  of  the  lowest  class  of  little  waifs — children 
under  twelve,  some  under  six,  who  "  had 
been  grievously  dragged  into  such  terrible 
j  sins,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  kept  in  Vil- 
j  lage  Schools  or  Orphan  Homes  intended  for 
I  the  training  of  comparatively  pure  children." 
i  9ie  b^n  her  little  Home  of  six  wretched 
I  inmates  on  scraps  and  gifts  of  all  sorts.  A 
grocer  sent  her  sugar  and  treacle ;  a  baker 
'  gave  her  flour ;  some  one  lent  her  a  few  mat- 
I  tresses;  some  one  else  sent  a  ton  or  so  of 
icoalsj  here  came  in  abag  of  ncG;  there  a 
parcel  of  three-legged  stools  that  served  for 
]  both  chairs  and  tables ;  an  old  servant  went 
j'3s matron;  and  the  lady's  mother  gave  the 
1;  cottage.    Thus  she  started,  very  humbly, 
very  hopefully ;  and  of  the  six  little  girls 
with  whom  she  began  her  work  of  tenderness 
and  mercy,  their  ages  ranging  from  five  to 
eleven,  there  was  not  one  who  was  not 
,  qualified  for  a  penitentiary  or  a  reformatory, 

bad  she  been  old  enough. 
.    The  question  now  was,  how  to  employ  and 
\  W  to  mainUun  tiiis  little  family  of  casta- 
|.  ways,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  the  greater 
,  evil  which  must  come  if  they  were  turned 
.  adrift  again  into  tiie  streets.    Some  one  sug- 
I, gested  *'taldng  in  washing"  as  the  thing 
which  requires  the  least  arduous  apprentice- 
ship; and  the  lady  acted  on  the  idea.  A 
'  washing  machine,  a  stove,  and  some  irons, 
were  given  as  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
hnndry ;  and  the  six  little  creatures  began 
\  with  washing  for  two  boys  in  the  old  stables 
'  I  adjoining  the  cottage.    How  well  the  work 
I  has  prospered  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 

I  that  the  Home  now  washes  for  thirteen  fami- 
1'  lies,  beudes  a  school  which  sends  the  linen 
|i  of  fif^  persons.  I  can  bear  the  testimony  of 
■[  an  eye-witness  to  the  first-rate  quality  of  the 
i  woA  done.  I  have  never  seen  better  wash- 
[|  ing— seldom  so  good  Every  one  in  the 
I:  Home,  fi^m  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  bears 
Ij  a  hand;  and  "Lady,"  as  Miss  Cotton  is 

I I  always  odled  by  the  children,  herself  helps — 

I  much  cS  the  delicate  goffering  being  done 
i!  by  her. 

I I  It  is  pleasant  to  see  this  large  family  of 
|,  children  and  grown-up  girls  all  occupied, 

busy,  capable,  happy,  in  the  various  stages 

*  Wbca  ibe  fint  bccan  her  work  thii  lady  rappmaed  her 
UMinherrntortiandletten,  fltc.;  now  I  haveher permission 
it. fa  feu.  Sha  M  UtM  Ann  CoUod,  danghMr  (rf 
>te  tata^Uiaa  Cotton,  Biq.,  of  2o  Buk  sfBntlud. 


of  the  work.  The  little  ones  do  the  lighter 
parts,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  helps  the 
heavier.  One  of  the  elder  girls,  "  E.,"  whose 
history  mil  be  more  specially  particularised 
by-and-by,  is  a  first-rate  laundress ;  ever  since 
she  was  foiuteen  distancing  any  woman  who 
could  be  got  for  the  amount  and  deftness  of 
her  work.  She  went  to  the  Home  in  1865, 
and  was  then  a  miserable  starveling  whom 
many  a  Christian  mother  would  have  shud- 
dered to  touch  had  she  known  her  awful  his- 
tory and  condition.  She  is  now  a  useful  and 
valuable  woricer.  A  pret^  little  girl  of  eigh^ 
mothering  her  two  younger  brothers  with  the 
thought  and  care  of  a  woman,  is  an  active  df 
of  no  small  value  as  she  flits  about  the  wag- 
ing room ;  and  "  Hector,"  a  chubby,  blue- 
eyed  young  Trojan  of  five,  was  occupied 
during  my  visit  in  pulling  out  the  flannels, 
which  a  strong-looking  girl  sent  crawling 
between  the  rollers,  as  she  turned  the  handle 
of  the  machine.  The  steaming  clothes  were 
hot  for  his  small,  fat  hands ;  but  he  managed 
bravely ;  took  virtuous  care  not  to  tear  the 
dragging  tapes ;  and  piled  up  the  fleecy  gar- 
ments deverly  on  the  tin  platter  which  kept 
them  from  the  stain  of  the  sloppy  floor. 
Another  little  creature  folded  the  wet  clothes 
for  "  packing,"  previous  to  washing ;  and  the 
younger  ones  generally  paired  the  socks,  and 
tied  them  and  the  pocket-handkerchiefe  in 
bundles,  cut  the  soap,  cleaned  the  pegs, 
waited  on  the  elders,  and  made  themselves 
actively  useful  and  happy  in  their  zeal. 

The  stories  of  some  of  these  unhappy  chil- 
dren are  fearfully  sad ;  and  some  so  terrible 
that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  tell  them.  Still, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  of  duty  to  tell  out  as 
as  plainly  as  the  world  will  bear  to  hear  what 
things  exist  in  this  Christian  England  of  ours ; 
and  to  put  it  to  the  consciences  of  faithful, 
men  and  women,  themselves  parents,  whether 
more  ought  not  to  be  done,  than  is  done  in 
one  obscure  humble  little  Home,  b;^  efforts 
of  one  lady  and  her  immediate  mends  only, 
to  chedc  this  awful  "canker  in  the  bud," 
which  is  surely  worse  than  any  amount  of 
conscious  adult  sin.  Men  and  women  are 
free  agents,  but  children  

The  story  of  E.»  to  which  I  alluded  just 
now,  reads  like  a  sensation  novel ;  but  every 
word,  as  I  shall  tell  it,  is  either  truth  or  las 
i/ian  the  truth.  The  end  has  not  come  yet ; 
but  we  can  only  hope  that  the  poor  girl  will 
be  kept  safe  through  the  temptations  which 
await  her.   At  all  events^  these  past  years  of 
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peace  and  virtue  have  been  so  much  to  the 

good. 

E.  is  the  child  of  an  Italian  adventurer, 
whoiras  some  sixteen  years  or  so  ago  employed 
about  the  Opera.  Her.  mother  was  his  French 
servant.  Her  earliest  recollection  is  that  of 
being  in  a  garret  in  Soho,  with  her  mother, 
who  threatened  to  kill  her.  An  old  woman, 
who  lived  in  a  room  near  theirs,  begged  the 
child  of  the  mother ;  and  the  woman,  glad 
enough  to  get  rid  of  her  burden,  left  her  on 
the  dame's  hands,  and  departed  into  the 
night  ^ence  she  has  never  returned.  The 
old  woman  had  two  daughters  and  a  son,  all 
of  whom  married ;  the  son  taking  to  wife 
another  servant  of  this  same  Italian  adven- 
turer. When  E,  was  seven  years  old,  the 
dame  died,  being  christened  and  baptized  on 
her  deathbed ;  a  scene  that  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  child.  She  left  E.  to  the 
care  of  her  daughters,  asking  tbem  to  bring 
her  np  between  them,  and  not  to  let  her 
want.  The  daughters  took  the  little  girl,  and 
she  lived  first  with  one  and  then  with  another ; 
while  both  the  husbands  qualified  themselves 
for  the  Old  Bailey  by  their  hideous  treatment 
of  her.  Before  E.  was  ten  years  of  age,  she  was 
earning  ten  shillings  a  week  for  them,  and 
was  essentially  what  the  world  calls  "  bad." 
Her  course  of  life  landed  her  in  the  hospital ; 
where  she  was  heard  of  by  Miss  Cotton,  and 
found,  despemte,  deserted,  and  grievously 
sick  both  in  soul  and  body.  The  lady, 
nothing  daunted,  took  her  up  and  carried  her 
to  the  Home.  She  scarcely  realised  the  task 
she  had  given  herself.  E.*s  nature  was  wild 
and  fierce;  her  passions  were  strong;  her 
love  of  liberty,  and  her  need  of  excitement 
great ;  but  she  had  the  potentiality  of  a  con- 
science, poor  lost  Iambi — and  while  one 
part  of  her  character  drew  her  powerfully  to- 
wards lawless  courses  of  all  kinds,  the  other 
made  her  desire  to  be  saved,  and  led  up  into 
something  nobler  and  purer.  In  this  chaotic 
state  of  mind,  the  lady  had  both  her  difficulty 
and  her  hope.  By  gentle  treatment,  kind  and 
yet  firm;  bynever  slurring  over  the  degradation 
of  her  past,  but  never  ceasing  to  hold  out  the 
bright  possibility  of  a  pure  and  wholesome 
future  ;  by  trying  to  bring  back  this  premature 
woman  to  something  of  the  sweetness  Mid 
docility  of  childhood ;  by  skilful  management 
when  her  fits  of  savage  rage,  her  fits  of  wild  im- 
patience at  the  comparative  quiet  of  the  Home, 
and  her  mad  desire  to  break  away  and  go 
back  to  the  noisy  riot  and  excitement  of  her 
old  life  came  upon  her  like  possession — true 
soul  srickness— «ie  lady  succeeded  in  keeping 
her  mitil  the  age  of  nxteen,  and  in  gtadually 


softening  and  reclaiming  her.   But  there  were 
hard  days  to  be  got  over  during  that  time — 
days  when  E^  resolved  to  be  wicked  yet  un- 
able to  be  disloyal,  would  turn  the  little 
prints  and  pictures  of  Christ  and  the  angels 
about  her  bed  with  their  faces  to  the  wall ;  tear 
off  the  cross  she  wore  round  her  neck  J  swear;  I 
rave ;  demand  to  go  back  to  her  old  haunts  ; 
till  the  fit  gradually  subsided— when  she  would  ! ' 
fling  herself  at  the  lady's  knees  in  a  paroxysm 
of  repentance  and  despair,  sometimes  refusing 
to  ^  into  Uie  prayer-room,  kneeling  only  at 
a  distance  as  the  publican  of  old,  as  one  too 
vile  to  draw  nearer.    And  then  she  would  j 
quiet  down  into  the  better  condition  of  peace 
and  calmness,  which  gradually  grew  to  be  her  I 
more  usual  state.    But  we  cannot  picture 
what  times  of  trial  these  must  have  been  for  | 
the  lady  and  her  coadjutors — the  patience,  I 
the  faith,  the  intensity  of  Christian  love,  the  I 
fervent  wrestlings  in  pray^  that  accompanied 
and  followed  the  poor  child's  soul  throu^ 
these  crises  1 

When  E.  was  sixteen  there  came  down  to 
the  Home  two  flaunting,  evil-visaged  women. 
They  brought  her  the  photograph  of  a  hand- 
some man,  who  they  said  was  her  father ; 
and  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  he  was  , 
really  her  father,  and  that  their  mission  was 
so  far  true.  He  had  commissioned  them  to 
demand  her  as  his  daughter,  and  to  request 
that  she  should  be  sent  out  to  him,  living  at 
ease  in  Cairo,  "  to  be  made  a  lady  of,"  The 
women  reminded  E.  that  she  was  now  of  the 
legal  age  to  choose  her  own  guardian ;  and 
they  urged  her  to  come  with  them  and  leave 
the  Home  and  "  Lady,"  her  godmother.  Miss 
Cotton  was  absent,  but  her  coadjutor  re- 
sisted them,  and  pleaded  with  the  gul  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  the  old  story  over  again, 
of  the  angel  and  the  devil,  vice  and  virtue 
battling  for  the  human  soul ;  and  poor  £.'s 
wild  nature  and  truer  conscience  had  to  | 
guide  her  through  the  difficulty  as  passion  or  , 
grace  might  determine.  She  stood  for  some  I 
minutes  flushed  and  irresolute.  On  one  side 
was  her  father,  comparative  wealth,  pleasure, 
luxury,  and  the  reckless  life  of  the  world. 
On  the  other  poverty,  hard  work,  the  Home, 
and  God.  Suddenly  she  turned,  and  clung  to 
die  lady's  hand,  "  I  will  not  go  I  I  will  stay ! 
she  said. 

After  this  she  ran  away  to  London  for  a 
few  days.  The  women's  visit  had  disturbed 
her,  and  she  could  neitiier  rest  in  peace  nor 
give  herself  up  to  evil.  Tht  letters  to  her 
godmother,  durii^  the  three  days  she  was 
absent,  are  among  the  most  touching  and 
tiagic  I  have  erer  read.   So  sin^e,  too,  in 
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'  their  relation  of  her  self-made  difficulties  and 
'  temptatioos  1  Over  aod  over  £^ain  she  stood 
'  bjr  the  gin-diop  door  longing  to  go  in^ 
but  remembering  her  life  and  teaching  at 
the  Home,  thinking  of  the  prayer-^oom  and 
all  she  had  heard  therein,  and  then  ruaning 
!iira^  at  hot  speed.   And  standioj^  Usteoing, 
longing,  fearing,  as  she  did  so  often,  yet 
never  once  did  she  cross  the  threshold  of 
,  one  of  these  dens.     Finally,  wandering 
about  Soho,  wanting  to  be  seen  yet  ashamed 
'  to  go  to  the  clergyraan's  house,  she  was 
caught  by  an  old  porter  who  knew  her ;  and 
rescued.    The  lady  took  her  for  a  time  of 
probation  into  her  private  house ;  and  from 
thence  she  passed  back  to  the  Home  where 
she  now  is,  and  where  may  God  grant  her 
the  grace  to  remain  ! 
A  second  little  creature  is  such  another  as 
,  E.  was  at  her  age ;  passionate  and  wilful,  at 
time?  desperate  and  unmanageable,  but  oun- 

■  ing  r^ht  in  the  end  by  reason  of  her  strong 
I  i&caons,  and  the  divine  germ  of  con- 
•  science  which  h  growing  slowly  in  her. 

,  Ihis  little  creature,  Bessie,  was  in  a  low 
lodging-house,  where  was  no  one  to  care 
(or  her  and  keep  her  from  evil;  so  the 
htc  that  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among 
these  deserted  children  befel  her,  as  so  many 
] ,  others.   By  the  mercy  of  Providence  she  feU 
I  into  the  Lady's  hands ;  and  though  she  too 
,  has  given  them  hard  days  and  heavy  nights 
by  her  lawless,  undisciplined,  violent  nature, 
\  as  yet  the  good  has  prevailed,  and  she  has 

been  kepC  safe  among  them. 
,     One  jnnmg  child  has  been  caught  away 
,  from'  the  in£un^  of  her  own  home ;  another 
little  creature,  like  an  angel  in  face,  has  been 
I  taken  from  the  infamy  of  a  quiet,  rural 

■  village,  whidi  looks  aU  peace  and  virtue; 
I  one  is  utterly  a  waif  and  castaway,  widtout 
,  a  friend  in  the  world  save  the  Lady  and  the 
I  Leytonstone  Home;  bom  no  one  knows 
'  wlMre,  bred  no  one  knows  how,  and  rescued 

from  destruction  by  the  Home.    One  was 
;  dedicated  to  crime  by  her  own  mother ;  an- 
.  other  by  ha  grandmother ;  and  some  are  just 
I  gutter  diildreo,  abandoned  by  society  from 
t  the  beguming.    But  no  one  is  shut  out. 
'. ,  Those  who  are  considered  too  bad  for  other 
I  Homes  are  taken  into  this,  where  they  are 
wo^t  to  be  cleansed  and  purified;  and 
I  whnice,  when  aid  enough,  they  axe  set  for- 
1  ward  in  an  honest  way  of  life.   It  is  not  fox 
li  the  virtuous — they  have  aids — so  much  as  for 
the  lost  diildren  of  the  sinful  poor  that  the 
Home  has  been  founded.    As  Miss  Cotton 
^ys  in  her  report,  "  Many  a  poor  child  is 
.  aeat  to  me  from  some  otiiiBr  Home  because 


*  she  mUi  steal,  or  pick,  or  lie,  fight,  or  be- 
have ill  at  night,'  and  '  we  cannot  keep  her.' 
I  long  to  ask  some  of  my  sisters  lif  they 
think  the  Good  Shepherd  only  cares  for  the 
good  and  bidtkble  lambs." 

One  gnat  endeavour  at  the  Home  is  to 
make  it  like  a  real  home,  where  the  duldrea 
are  treated  as  children — neither  petted  as 
repentant  little  anners  turned  saints,  nor 
preached  at  as  irremediable  sinners  who  will 
never  be  cleared  of  their  stains.  They  are 
children — naughty  or  good,  obedient  or  dis- 
obedient, as  it  may  chance;  but  always 
children,  and  at  home.  They  are  taught,  and 
they  are  employed.  The  elder  ones  take 
charge  of  the  younger ;  for  there  are  fourteen 
very  little  ones,  quite  babies,  chiefly  from  the 
Five  Dials*  district  in  Soho,  most  of  whom 
are  Miss  Cotton's  godchildren,  and  all  of 
whom  are  of  course  too  young  for  the  special 
sorrow  that  has  afflicted  the  elder.  Miss 
Cotton's  report  speaks  of  these  very  little 
ones  thus : — 

'*  These  little  oaes  are  only  inadmissible  to  ortier 
orphAoagos  tMoaiue  of  their  deep  pover^.  It  xaxf 
seena  anwise  to  try  to  bring  them  up  ia  a  Home  bound 
to  receive  very  bad  j'hilrfr^,  bat  five  years'  experience 
has  made  me  trust  that,  with  us,  the  little  ones  do 
good,  and  do  not  get  harm.  Was  it  from  Dr.  AmoM 
or  from  Tom  Brown  that  I  learnt  how  mnch  may  be 
doii£  to  help  a  difficult  elder  child  by  giving  a  younger 
one  in  charge  ?  Still  I  do  very  much  wish  I  could 
have  a  separate  cottage  for  these  tioics,  and  be  able 
sometimes  to  keep  them  apart." 

Sometimes  ihcK  are  outbreaks  in  the 
Home,  which  have  to  be  put  down  with  a 
firm  hand.  Once,  one  fieiy  little  rebel  was 
going  to  "  lull"  the  Lady's  coadjutor  with  a 
hot  iron,  but  she  took  thought  in  time,  and 
did  not ;  and  there  are  frequent  outbursts  of' 
rebellion  and  vi(^ence,  that  try  the  patience 
and  nerves  of  all  concerned.  In  Miss  Cot- 
ton's own  house,  brought  up  by  her,  as  her 
own,  is  a  lovely  diild  now  a  year  old.  When 
only  seven  weeks  old  it  was  sent  to  chance, 
with  ;^ioo  pinned  to  its  frock,  to  guide  the 
hand  of  fate  to  a  kindly  issue.  Knocked 
about  and  half  starved  for  more  than  a  week, 
nobody's  care,  nobody's  charge,  it  was  almost 
dead  when  the  lady  took  it ;  now  it  is  a  fine, 
blooming,  beautiful  little  creature,  full  of  as 
much  pronuse  as  a  baby  of  a  year  old  can 
be.  So  far  as  is  known,  it  is  the  child  of  a 
gentleman  m  the  Midland  Counties;  but 
both  father  and  moUier  have  repudiated  ic 
Another  girl  in  the  Home  is  also  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  and  a  woman  of 
low  origin,  and  worse  nature ;  and  the  lady 
says  that  she  proves  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner  the  theory  of  "  inherited  qualities," 
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showing  in  all  sorts  of  odd  ways  some  of  the 
most  pronounced  features  of  the  upper  and 
lower  classes  combined,  bad  and  good  to- 
gether. She  was  sent  out  into  service  when 
old  enough ;  but  the  temptations  of  the 
outside  world  proved  too  strong  for  her ; 
and  she  fled  back  to  the  Home,  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  penitent — doing  the  hardest 
work,  sharing  in  none  of  the  privileges,  her 
only  cry  being,  "  Let  me  stay  here,  safe  from 
temptation  1 "  Miss  Cotton  has  kept  her  on 
probation ;  hoping,  yet  fearing;  but  in  any 
case  willing  to  give  her  another  chance. 
One  child  was  an  infaat  in  an  orphanage. 
She  swore  as  soon  as  she  began  to  talk 
(many  of  them  do  that),  and,  when  dismissed 
as  too  bad  by  those  who  are  obliged,  by  the 
rules  of  their  constitution,  to  feed  only  the 
wholesome  of  Christ's  flock,  was  found  by 
the  lady  who  cares  for  and  cleanses  the  foul, 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  of  the  bad.  Dirty, 
naughty,  thieving,  pretending  insanity  to 
escape  work  or  punishment,  her  language 
homble,  and  worse  thii^  ytt  behind,  she 
seemed  simply  hopeless.  Now  she  is  cleanly, 
industrious,  and  of  fair  average  goodness. 

In  this  extraordinary  family  of  lost  lambs 
found  and  folded,  a  stranger  would  see 
nothing  odd  or  unlikely,  if  they  have  been 
long  enough  at  3>ytonstone  to  have  become 
really  homed  and  somewhat  civilised.  (But 
the  Lady  says,  for  her  own  part,  that  the 
strain  of  dealing  with  such  abnormal 
characters  and  experiences  as  theirs  is 
something  at  times  almost  beyond  her 
strength  to  bear.  Nothing  but  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  need  of  such  a  home,  and  the 
belief  in  God's  help,  could  carry  her  and  her 
assistants  through  their  terrible  duties.)  In 
the  beginning  the  girls  have  a  wild,  starved, 
hunted  look  about  them;  they  slink  into 
comers,  or  stand  defiantly  at  Yky,  like  wild 
beasts.  They  are  hard  to  conquer,  and  are 
true  Ishmaelites  in  suspicion  and  hate ;  but 
the  discipline,  at  once  so  free  and  yet  so 
strict,  so  kindly,  so  full  of  occupation,  so 
rich  in  religious  hope  and  teachings,  does  its 
work;  and  the  rounded  forms  and  humanised 
faces  tell  that  the  starved  wild  beast  has  given 
place  to  the  Christian  child,  with  some  idea 
of  right  and  wrong,  some  germs  of  a  true 
conscience. 

The  stoiy  of  one  poor  little  creature  was 
very  touching.  She  was  the  tiny  folder  of 
wet  clothes  for  {racking,  previous  to  being 
washed.  She  is  four  years  old,  and  one  of 
seven.  Her  father  and  modier,  who  are  not 
married,  live  at  the  top  of  a  wretched  house 
in  Newport  Market ;  he,  a  basketmaker  and 
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a  drunkard ;  she,  paralyzed  in  one  side.  Of 
the  children,  one  boy  of  nine  is  a  cripple ; 
another  of  eight  is  strong-bodied,  but  nearly 
a  cripple.  They  go  about  together  as  one 
boy,  under  one  coat,  with  bits  6(  rags  for 
shirts  and  trousers.  Perhaps  a  pair  of  old 
boots  or  shoes  is  shared  between  them.  The 
crippled  boy  does  any  washing  of  rags  or 
floors  in  which  the  family  indulges.  The  only 
girl,  Alice — the  "folder" — and  her  youngest 
two  brothers  were  on  their  way  to  be  christ- 
ened, under  the  Lady's  charge.  She  was 
caring  most  for  the  Htde  hoys,  thinking  the 
lpx\  at  her  mature  age,  better  able  to  fend 
for  hoBelf;  when,  on  looking  round,  she 
found  her  gone.  After  mudi  search,  she 
was  discovered  in  the  midst  of  a  flock  of 
sheep  which  were  being  driven  to  the 
slaughter-house.  Some  time  after  this  the 
father  ran  away ;  and  the  mother  went,  with 
her  young  children,  into  the  workhouse.  A 
neighbour,  a  ticket-of-leave  costermonger, 
saved  the  little  girl,  and  sent  her  to  her  god- 
mother, the  Lady. 

The  Home  is  now  alt(^ether  a  household 
of  fifty,  including  cripples,  invalids,  aged  and 
infirm  women,  re|ffotate  children  whom  no 
other  Home  will  keep,  very  young  orphms 
taken  up  starving  out  of  the  streets ;  and, 
among  others,  a  woman  and  her  two  children, 
whose  story  is  one  of  the  old,  sad  and  bad 
chronicles  of  deoeit,  vice,  and  self-indulgence. 
Their  support  comes  from  the  laundry,  from 
donations,  and  from  the  Lady's  aged  mother, 
who  allows  her  daughter  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiencies from  her  private  purse.    She,  how- 
ever, is  very  old  and  infirm ;  and  when  she 
goes,  the  prospect  is  a  cheerless  one  enough. 
There  are  also  all  manner  of  stray  and  sick 
birds  and  animals,  the  care  and  love  of  which 
greatly  help  in  the  work  of  humanising  these 
poor  little  lost  lambs.    The  Home  has  over- 
flowed into  three  houses  or  cottages,  where 
a  wise  division  is  as  much  as  possible  kept 
up;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  where  it  is  not 
possible  to  keep  up  as  much  as  would  be  quite 
wise.   The  children  are  from  ten  montt^  to 
eighteen  years  old ;  and  the  adults  number 
among  them  one  old  dame  of  sixty,  and 
another  of  eighty.    There  is  no  room  for 
them  in  the  parish  church,  and  their  own 
little  prayer-room  is  insufficient  for  their 
numbers.    But  they  do  the  best  they  can^ 
waiting  for  better  days,  and  sure  of  the 
blessing  <rf  God. 

The  "out-girls"  must  not  be  foigotten. 
There  are  at  least  fourteen  in  service,  doing 
well — some  of  them  very  welL  Some  of  the 
letters  which  I  have  been  allowed  to  tead^ 
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sent  by  these  out-girls  to  tK^  old  Home  that 
sheltered,  fed,  and  taught  them  to  know  good 
and  to  follov  after  righteousness,  are  wonder- 
fully touching  from  their  simple  heartiness 
and  earnest  affection.  Some,  again,  have 
gonevTongaltt^ether;  and  some,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  flown  back  to  the  Home  as  their 
place  of  refuge  from  themselves.  On  diis. 
Miss  Cotton  says  in  her  report,  or  letter, 
"Here,  again,  I  touch  upon  one  of  the 
pressmg  needs  of  such  a  work  as  this,  a  per- 
manent Home  for  those  quite  unfitted  to  be 
OBt  in  the  world." 

There  are  many  lovely  charities  in  and 
about  London,  charities  in  the  support  of 
which  all  may  join,  whatever  the  special 
dogma  observed,  because  of  the  object 
vhich  is  b^ond  and  above  dogma.  But 
there  are  none  which  appeal  more  directly  to 
die  heai^  not  only  of  Christians,  but  of  I 


citizens,  of  human  beings,  than  the  Children's 
Home  at  Leytonstone.  To  take  out  of  the 
mire  the  waifs  and  strays  whom  society  has 
deserted  and  civilisation  overlooked;  to 
place  them  where  they  may  be  taught  to  get 
an  honest  living  by  their  own  industry,  and 
to  know  good  from  evil ;  to  humanise  their 
wild  hearts ;  to  purify  their  soiled  souls ;  to 
snatch  from  destruction  so  many  immortal 
spirits;  to  bring  the  little  ones  to  Christ, 
and  to  obey  his  behest,  "  Feed  my  Iambs  " — 
can  there  be  a  nobler  object  for  any  woman's 
work  ?  for  any  man's  sympathy  ?  When  we 
remember  from  what  manner  of  life  these 
children  are  rescued,  what  can  we  say  but 
God  bless  the  Home  I  God  reward  the  ten- 
der soul  that  conceived  such  a  work  of 
mercy,  and  the  brave  heart  that  has  battled 
for  so  many  years  with  its  difliculties  I 
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"TT  is  a  faithful  saying" — "it  is  a  true 
^  saying."    The  original  phrase,  to  which 
these  two  renderings  are  given,  is  the  same. 
It  is  a  phrase  peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  and  by 
him  used  only  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  those  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
TuDotheus  and  Htus  near  die  close  of  his 
life.*    These  circumstances  alone  would 
justify  the  printing  of  a  few  pages  devoted  to 
^is  subject.    But,  for  special  reasons,  the 
I  careful  consideration  of  these  "  faithful  say- 
'  ings,"  these  "  true  sayings,"  of  the  Pastoral 
,  Epistles  is  of  greater  consequence  than  at 
j  first  sight  appears. 

!   Those  who  are  familiar  with  Biblical  criti- 
'  cism  of  the  destructive  kind,  are  aware  that 
I  fonnidable  attacks  have  been  made  on  these 
■  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,     In  referring 
to  this  fact,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  I  think 
people  in  general  need  trouble  their  minds 
^bout  the  questions  thus  raised.    I  am  per- 
suaded that  ordinary  Christians,  and  the 
Oag^  too,  in  their  busy  pastoral  work,  may 
drav  instruction  from  these  Epistles,  as  here- 
l&fore,  with  perfect  confidence  as  to  their 
]  authorship.  Still,  if  any  particular  topic  con- 
1  nected  with  them  can  be  so  handled  as  to 
confirm  such  confidence,  this  is  a  collateral 
l>niefit  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
The  critical  objections,  to  which  allusion 


'  ir)B.Ln-          ir.  9;  tTim.  ii.  11;  Titui  iii.  8. 


is  here-  made,  may  be  summed  up,  for  the 
most  part,  under  two  heads.  The  style  of 
these  writings,  it  is  ui^ed,  is  very  different 
from  the  style  of  the  acknowledged  writings 
of  this  Apostle.  Whether  we  regard  the 
general  manner  of  the  composition,  or  tiie 
use  of  peculiar  words,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  St  Paul,  whom  hardly  any  one  in  the 
wOTld  doubts  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Episdes  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Corin- 
thians, was  also  the  audior  of  the  Epistles 
before  us.  Moreover,  it  is  argued  that  the 
completeness  of  Church  organization  and  the 
development  of  heresies,  as  set  forth,  or,  at 
least,  intimated  in  those  letters,  betoken  a 
greater  maturity  than  could  possibly  corre- 
spond with  any  period  of  St.  Paul's  recorded 
life.  Then  the  argument  is  brought  home 
and  riveted  by  the  assumption  that  St.  Paul 
had  no  second  imprisonment  af^er  that  which 
is  related  to  us  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  by  showing  (which  may  veiy  reulily  be 
done)  that  it  is  difficult  to  fit  in  these  Epistles 
chronologically,  with  their  various  notices  of 
persons  and  places,  into  any  part  of  that 
narrative. 

Now  both  these  positions  may  be  accepted 
without  reserve,  though  not  altogether  without 
some  limitations.  Both  as  r^ards  the  fea- 
tures of  church  polity  and  heresy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  mere  style  of  wnting  on  the 
other,  it  is  quite  true  that  a  change  is  per- 
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cqjtible  in  these  writings  on  a  coroparison 
with  the  others  that  bear  the  Apostle's  name: 
The  Gnosticism  which  is  condemned  here  is 
different  from  the  Judaizing  error  that  meets 
us  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  goes 
beyond  what  we  find  m  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians ;  while  there  are  certainly  indica- 
tions of  more  complete  and  more  diversified 
ministrations  and  offices  m  the  Church  than 
those  which  we  trace,  for  instance,  in  the 
writings  addressed  to  the  C(ninthians  and 
Philippians.  And  still  more  clearly-  is  a 
change  of  phraseology  discernible.  There 
have,  indeed,  been  considerable  exaggerations 
and  oversights  in  some  statements  of  this 
matter.  A  carefiil  comparison  of  all  the 
documents  in  question  brings  out  points  of 
verbal  similarity  between  these  letters  and 
the  others,  which,  even  taken  alone,  may  be 
used  as  an  argument  for  their  common 
authorship.  Still  the  diHerence  does  subsist, 
and  is  very  marked.  I  have  heard  it  ob- 
served, with  perfect  truth,  that  even  when  the 
lessons  are  read  in  churdi  from  die  English 
Version,  an  attentive  listener  can  perceive  this 
difference.  And  it  becomes  still  more  per- 
ceptible when  the  original  Greek  is  closely 
examined.  On  such  examination  it  is  easily 
discovered  that  certain  words  are  diarac- 
teristic  of  these  Epistles,  which  are,  to  say 
the  least,  not  equally  characteristic  of  the 
others. 

Now,  the  key  of  the  answer  to  Ae  whole 
of  these  objections  is  to  be  found  in  the 
assertion  of  a  second  imprisonment;  and 
against  the  hypothesis  of  a  liberation  and  a 
second  imfHisonment  there  is  absolutely  no 
fact  to  be  alleged,  while  the  general  teaor  of 
tradition  is  in  favour  of  it.  With  this  belief 
accepted,  the  arguments  against  the  autboriQr 
of  the  Epistles  beonne  ailments  in  its 
favour.  We  gain  the  requisite  space  of  time. 
The  more  mature  development,  whetJier  of 
heresy  or  of  the  Church  system,  is  accounted 
for.  But  leaving  these  questions  on  one 
side,  as  not  property  belonging  to  air  sub- 
ject, I  turn  to  coosideratioxks  co&aected  with 
new  peculiarities  style. 

Let  any  one  who  has  been  accnstoraed  to 
much  writing,  especially  on  topics  connected 
with  human  feeling  and  human  acdon,  com<- 
pare  his  style  at  thirty  with  bis  style  at  ^ty- 
five,  and  he  will  be  conscious  of  a.  morited 
alteration.*  This  alteration  may  be  £6r  the 
better,  or  it  may  be  for  the  worse,  or  pi^ly 

*  Thta  iatcnial  of  tiaieii,of  course,  Ereater  tliao  thatwbich 
separates  St.PauPs  earliest  and  latest  £pistles.  But  the  same 
anuniMt  is  Irua,  intts  bkuuiw,  of  3  sluTtor  interval :  sndthe 
ower  considenLtioas  mentioned  above  must,  in  this  GMe,  be 
added  to  those  coDocctcd  with  the  luse  of  time. 


for  the  better,  partly  for  the  worse ;  but,  as  a  i 
fact,  it  will  not  escape  notice  in  a  process  of  l 
careful  self-criticism.  Let  it  be  added,  too, 
that  St.  Paul  had  passed  through  much 
sorrow,  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  and  that  such ' 
experience  has  its  effect  inevitaUy  on  the  cus- 
tomary use  of  words.  Moreover,  due  weight 
must  be  given  to  the  fact  tliat  ih&&  letters 
were  addressed,  on  special  subjects,  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  in  their  official  zelations, 
whereas  odier  epistles  are  addressed  to 
Churches  on  general  questions.  Any  man  of 
quick  sympathy  (and  such  pre-eminently  was 
St.  Paul)  changes  his  style  immediately  on 
writing  to  persons  very  different  in  character 
and  circumstances  from  those  whom,  even 
within  the  interval  of  a  few  hours,  he  may 
have  been  addressing  by  letter. But  in  this 
argument  the  main  stress  is  lud  on  lapse  d 
time;  and  the  argument  is  made  much  stronger 
and  more  definite  by  observing  not  only  Sie 
fact,  but  the  kind  of  change  which  is  evident 
in  the  Pastoral  i^isHes  of  St  Paul,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  • 

It  seems  as  if  Uiere  had  come  over  the 
mind  of  St.  Paul,  with  prolonged  experience, 
a  lai^r  and  deeper  sense  of  Divine  mercy, 
and  with  this  (it  is  a  most  instructive  combi- 
nation) a  disposititm  to  attach  even  more 
importance  than,  ever  to  the  vigilant  dis- 
cha:]ge  of  practical  duty.  Thus  he  speaks  of 
God  as  the  *'  Saviour,"  in  a  manner  hardly 
customary  with  him  before,t  while  the  re- 
ference to  "  conscience  "  in  these  Epistles  are 
peculiarly  emphaticj  But  especially  it  is 
in  words  inculcating  soberness,  practical 
piety  and  fixed  principle,  in  deprecating  rest- 
less speculation  and  idle  discussion  which 
can  l^d  to  no  good  result,  that  the  charge 
of  which  I  am  speaking  is  conspicuous. 
Agam  and  again  he  urges  Timothy  and  Titus 
to  avoid  "tables,"  "vain  janglings,"  "end- 
less genealogies,"  and  the  like.  The  word 
for  "  sober-mindedness  "  and  its  derivatives 
occur  repeatedly  :§  so,  too,  does  a  peculiar 
term  for  "godliness  of  life,"  which,  from  its 
prominent  appearance  here,  while  it  is  not 
found  in  the  earlier  letters,  give  the  impres- 
sion that  it  had  become  proverbiaI.]|  And 
especially  mention  must  be  made  of  that  sin- 
gular use  of  the  word  "  healthy,"  ot  "  whole- 


*  See  the  opvaaxg  paj^e*  of  "The  Wboleiome  Words  of 
Jesus  Chriit,    (Sermons  preached  at  Cambridge  in  1866, 
tbe  Muter  of  the  Temple,  who  attka  (and  the  qnestion  clear* 
away  a  good  deal  of  superficial  criticism),  "who  can  r^'ad 
one  page  of  St.  Paul's  loUer  to  PbiUppi  and  faacy  it  & 
ciiapter  of  bis  Epistle  to  GaJatia  ? ' ' 
i  I  Tim.  ii.  3,  4 ;  iv.  10 ;  Titui  li.  lo,  11 ;  iii.  <■ 
t  1  Tint.  t.  s,  19.;  Ui.  9 ;  iv.  >  ;  2  Tia.  i.  3  j  Tttm  i.  15. 

ii  Tim.  ii.  g,  ic ;  Ui.  a ;  1  Hdi,  i.  7 ;  TitBs  L  8  ;  ii.  1, 5,  ii- 
t  Tim.  ii.  a;  111. 16;  It.  7;  vi.  11 ;  aHm.  iii.  5,  la;  ritoi 
i.  I  ;  ii.  la. 
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I  some," — applied  s(HDetimes  to  persons  or  cha- 
racters, but  SOToetinies  also  to  words  and 
doctrioe, — whidi,  more  than  anytking^  else, 
is  to  be  marked  as  a  verbal  chavacteri^  of 
dKse  documents.*  "  Never  before,  throogh 
tbe  wbole  volume  of  his  letters,  has  St  Panl 
ap[M  that  term  to  the  Gospd.  Nov  it  is 
idmost  his  one  epitbet  (or  it"   Have  we  not 

I  here  an  Indicatton  oi  that  chaise  of  phraseo- 

I  hgj  which  comes  with  growing  years  and 
experience,  and  the  recognition  of  which,  in 
tbe  case  before  us,  is  in  no  degree  inconsis- 
teot  with  our  full  belief  in  Divine  inspir^ion  ? 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  in  hand.  In 
this  phrase,  "  it  is  a  faithful  saying,"  "  it  is  a 
true  saying,'^  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  quite 
pecaliar — and  in  the  Apostle's  habit  of  intro< 
dncing  weigh^  sentences  here  by  this  re- 
markable formula — ^we  see  an  int^cation  of 
that  change  of  style,  which,  if  what  I  have 
said  above  is  correct  in  reasoning,  is  in  truth 
a  confirmation  of  the  authentidty  of  these 
Epistles,  not  an  objection  ag^st  it  l^s 
language  is  part  of  the  sententiousness  of  an 
old  man,  who  quotes  proverbs,  who  accepts 
what  has  stood  the  test  of  experience,  who  is 
not  disposed  to  recede  from  positions  already 
voa.f  St.  Paul,  indeed,  in  his  earlier  writ- 
ings and  speeches,  quotes  proverbial  sayings 
very  readily,  even  from  Heathen  sources  ;l 

.  but  now  the  habit  is  more  fully  formed,  and  the 
qnotatKHss  are  given  with  a  more  deliberate 
emphasis. 

'     It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  though 
I  our  thoughts  are  chiefly  to  be  given  to  the  jM-o- 
Tdfas  induded  in  this  specific  framework  whidi 
'  has  attracted  our  attenrion,  yet  the  proverbs  of 
.  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  these  instances.    There  is  a  remarkable 
verse  in  the  latest  of  the  three  letters,  in 
which  two  golden  proverbial  sayings  are  intro- 
dnced.   After  dwelling  on  the  heresies  which 
I  threatened  havoc  in  the  Church,  and  on  the 
words  which  were  preparing  to  "  eat  like  a 
cancer  "  into  its  life,  St.  Paul  expresses  his 
inunutable  conviction  of  the  eternal  princi- 
ples which  nothing  can  shake,  by  saying, 
"  Nevertheless  the  foundation  of  God  stand- 
eth  sure,  having  this  seal,  TAe  Lord  km/wah 
Mm         are  Ais,  and,  Zet  every  one  that 


T%m.  L  n  i  vi.  j,  4;  1  Tim.  L    ;  It.  j ;  Titw  i  9, 13 ; 

IqMti«fawiieidi6oaetM(if  aaaboM>iiam>d  tetnio- 
it'ecniict,  without  namiof  him.  Heuyi  that  in  ths  Epittls 
J<>Titiii  " commoBplacn  »aA  tfae  eafbnrement  of  jpmctic&l 
^utiuitT  sre  freqneat — thiag*  which  ^bu  Mmiiiir  did  not 
>(«,  dae  his  long  utociation  with  PmI  bkd  been  of  little 
MB4t  to  him  :"  ac***"*  prMtical  tendency  in  theM 

™m  ii  "  wholootBo  cnoBgh,  but  too  commonplace  to  pro- 
frow  PaoJ ; "  that  "the  penadim  ipirit  1*  ttat,  aAer, 
*s«)le.     This  appoan  to  me  poiittTClT  comical ;  hot  sncn 
Katacn  reaUj  contain  aivtunfnts  wfawn  nfiite  themictra. 
I  Acts  xrii.  2S  ;  I  Cor.  nr.  33. 


nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  Jrom  mi- 
quity."  *  How  much  do  we  gain  in  our 
apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  this  sentence, 
if  we  see  in  tiie  mottoes  engraved  on  this  great 
foundation4tone  two  Chiiatian  proverbs — 
one  declaring  die  certain^,  in  the  midst  c£ 
all  pa^ectttion  and  trouble  and  all  the  mis- 
takes that  we  may  make  for  the  time,  of 
God's  recognition  of  all  that  truly  belongs  to 
Him, — the  other  declaring,  with  equal  er- 
plicitness,  the  absolute  necessity  of  separar 
tion  from  sin  in  everything  that  professes  to 
belong  to  Christ  I 

But  again,  if  some^of  the  quotations  to 
which  the  formula  in  question  is  attached 
are  liturgical  rather  than  proverbial  (and 
1  hope  to  show  that  this  is  the  case),  then  in 
another  form  we  have  an  argument  in  the  ' 
same  direction.    In  either  case  a  ccHupara-  I 
rively  late  period  for  the  date  of  these  Epistles  ! 
is  just  what  we  want   Every  sode^  has  its  ■■ 
proverbs.   Why  not  the  Christian  Church  ?  i 
But  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  organized  society  become  incor-  ' 
porated  in  current  maxims.   So  with  Hymns 
and  Liturgical  forms.  They  grow  up  side  by 
side  with  the  progress  of  Church-life.  They 
would  hardly  be  coincident,  at  least  in  any  i 
mature  shape,  with  the  first  preaching  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  would  come  into  existence 
gradually  in   the  settled  Christian  com-  I 
munities,  would  spread  from  one  such  com-  ! 
munity  to  another,  and  become  bonds  of 
union  among  them,  as  indeed  Christian  pro- 
verbs too  would  be  bonds  of  union,  partly 
because  of  tiieir  general  acceptance,  and  partly 
because  they  embodied  great  principles. 

Here  again,  on  the  liturgical  side  of  our  sul>- 
ject,  as  above  on  the  proverbial,  an  illustration 
may  be  given  of  the  general  drift  of  our  argu- 
ment, before  we  proceed  to  the  five  instances 
which  are  marked  off  for  us  by  a  pecuHar 
formula.  In  a  passage  where  St.  Paul  is 
noticing  that  form  of  heresy  which  showed 
itself  in  making  distinctions  between  one 
kind  of  food  and  another,  and  in  teaching 
that  matter  in  itself  is  impure,  he  says  that 
"  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing 
to  be  refused,  if  only  it  be  received  with 
thanksgiving :  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  Word 
of  God  and  fvayer."  f  Now,  no  Utde  diffi- 
culty has  been  felt  by  conmiattators  as  to 
the  meaning  of  "  the  Word  of  God"  m  this 
place.  It  may,  indeed,  refer  to  the  original 
declaration  of  the  Almighty,  as  reccMrded  in 
the  book  of  Genese,  when  all  created 
things  were  pronounced  " very  good;"| 

*  a  Iim.  ii.  19.  1- 1  Hm.  Iv.  4,  5. 

%  0«B.  I.  31. 
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but  the  combination  oi  the  mention  of 
prayer  with  this  phrase  seems  to  make 
sudi  an  explanation  inadequate.  Some  have 
i  tiiougfat  that  the  word  addzessed  to  God  in 
'  prayer  is  intended ;  but  such  an  interpreta- 
tion will  hardly  commend  itself  to  the  ma- 
jority of  thoughtful  critics.  The  difficulty  is 
at  least  diminished,  if  we  imagine  that  cer- 
tain forms  of  "  grace,"  involving  the  use  of 
words  from  the  Old  Testament,  had  grown 
up  into  use  (we  may  call  such  use  either  pro- 
verbial or  liturgical)  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Examples  of  such  "graces  "  might  be  adduced, 
and  have  been  adduced,  froiA  early  Christian 
sources  in  elucidation  ck  this  view.  At  this 
point  it  is  quite  as  much  to  our  purpose  to 
quote  an  ancient  Jewish  grace,  xidi  with  "  the 
Word  of  God  "  as  given  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, such  as  the  fbUowing  from  the  Mischna : 
"Blessed art  Thou,  O  Jehovah,  our  God,  King 
of  the  world,  who  feedest  all  with  Thy  good- 


ness, with  grace,  with  meicy,  and  with  loving- 
kindness.  He  giv^  bread  to  all  flesh,  for 
His  macy  cndureth  for  ever;  in  His  great 
goodness  He  hath  never  been  wanting  to 
us ;  and  may  fbod  never  fail  us,  for  ever  and 
ever,  for  the  sake  of  His  great  Name;  for 
He  feedeth  and  supporteth  all,  and  showeth 
kindness  to  all,  and  sustaineth  with  food 
all  His  creatures  whom  He  hath  created. 
Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Jehovah,  who  feedest 
all."  Such  a  grace  as  this,  customary  in  use 
among  the  readers  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
might  well  be  spoken  ol  as  "  the  Word  of 
God  "  combined  with  prayer. 

My  belief  is,  that  the  "  laithful  sayings  " 
of  these  Episties  refer  partly  to  proverbial 
sentences,  and  partly  to  Htui^caJ,  or  semi- 
liturgical  forms.  But,  to  justify  this  belief,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  them,  one  by 
one. 

J.  S.  HOWSOH. 


THE  GOLDEN  THREAD. 


An  Incident  so  narrated  in  a  very  early  French  Fabliau. — {Sa  Sir  XValter  Scoifs 

"  Mssay  on  Romantic  JLiienxiure.") 

"Sans  vtgoiT,  uns  peur.''-*^ficf>M/  mollo  of  the  Houtt  of  Bur^nJy. 


IN  pleasant  lands  far  away 
(Listen,  gentles,  for  delight) 
Dwdt  a  fair  lady  bright, 
That  unto  knight,  page,  and  thrall, 
Aged  nurse,  and  seneschal. 
Gave  upon  a  certain  day 
Giftes  kind,  and  unto  each 
Somewhat  spake  of  gentle  speech 
That  suiteth  gift  kind  and  free. 
But  when  she  came  to  one  who  long 
As  page,  upon  his.  bended  knee 
Had  served  her  well,  and  now  as  squire 
Served  her  both  with  sword  and  song. 
And  as  knight  did  yet  aspire 
To  serve  and  guard  her,  not  for  hire. 
But  all  for  love  and  loyalty ; 
Were  it  all  her  gifb  were  spent, 
Or  were  it  but  in  merry  sport, 
Or  love,  that  loves  to  hide  thought, 
I  know  not,  guess  not  what  she  meant. 
That  do  but  tell  the  tale  I  heard ; 
She  stopped,  and  spake  never  word 
Nor  gave  look,  but  slowly  drew 
From  out  her  scarf  a  golden  thread, 
And  lightly  to  the  squire  threw. 
And  he  for  answer  quickly  took 
His  dagger  forth,  and  lightly  strook 


Across  his  breast  a  wound  red 
And  in  it  laid  the  golden  thread. 
Nor  spake  word  nor  gave  look. 
But  in  the  days  when  the  green  leaf 
Springeth,  and  singeth  each  that  can 
Sing,  be  it  bird  or  man, 
For  gladness  either,  or  for  grief; 
Full  softiy  for  his  heart's  relief. 
He  sang,  between  the  sun  and  shade, 
A  little  soi^  that  he  had  made. 

THE  squire's  song, 

"  Store  hath  she  of  gifts  meet 

That  gave  to  me  the  golden  thread; 

Store  hath  she  of  wordes  sweet 

That  with  it  never  word  said. 

How  may  be,  then,  this  riddle  read  ? 

She  did  not  speak  her  meaning  plain. 

But  if  she  meant  her  gift  for  pain 

It  suiteth  well,"  he  said,  "  with  me. 

What  man  that  liveth  but  pain  knoweth  ? 

And  if  for  love,  I  ween  it  groweth 

In  gentle  hearts  full  speedily.* 

"  I  would  that  she  had  spoken  soft, 
I  would  that  she  had  smiled,"  he  said. 
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"As  oft  she  speaketh,  smileth  oft, 
That  gave  to  me  the  golden  thread. 
And  yet  her  gift  with  my  degree  ' 
Suits,  that  am  a  lowly  squire  ; 
Hie  cloth  of  gold,  it  may  not  be. 
The  doth  of  frieze  is  not  for  me. 
Id  that  so  highly  I  aspire. 
I  prize  the  gift  I  did  not  choose  I 
Contented  well  with  my  estate 


I  stand,  I  serve,  I  run,  I  wait. 
Content  am  I  to  win,  to  lose, 
To  bear  through  all  a  heart  elate. 
To  bear  through  all  a  wounded  breast  j 
And  foeman's  hand  that  seeks,"  he  said, 
"  My  heart  to  strike,  or  sweet  friend's  head, 
That  lain  thereon  would  lean  to  rest. 
Must  strike  it  through  the  gold^  thread, 
Must  lean  upon  a  wound  red  I 


"  Dayes  of  peace  and  dayes  of  strife 

Pass,"  he  said,  "  and  heat  and  cold. 

And  ever  with  my  hearte's  life 

Is  wrought  the  little  thread  of  gold. 

It  is  not  with  me  as  of  old  ; 

My  careless  dayes  of  youth  and  glee 

Are  gone  for  ever,  such  a  bold 


Sweet  surmise  to  fellcitie 
Hath  neighboured  me,  and  unto  pain 
Knit  up  my  life  with  longing  vain, 
And  neared  it  to  a  purpose  high  ; 
And  still  runneth,  till  life  flit  by. 
Through  all  ray  dayes  a  wound  red, 
Runneth  still  a  golden  thread ! " 

DORA  GREEN  WELL. 
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is  o  u  r  I 
Pacific 
Rail- 
road,' whirliiig  out  of  St  Louis  to  the  un- 
knovm  West 

Scarcely  a  mondi  had  passed  since  we 
landed  in  the  New  World :  and  in  that 
month  what  had  we  not  seen  ? 

We  reached  New  York  one  bright  Sunday 
aflemoon,  steaming  up  its  matchless  harbour 
under  the  hot  October  sun.  We  spent  a 
few  days  among  Its  hospitable  inhabitants, 
and  got  some  idea  of  its  wonders  and 
wealth.  We  saw  its  noble  hospitals,  its 
beautiful  suburbs;  Central  Park,  so  unique 
in  natural  advantages  of  rock  and  water, 
used  with  such  admirable  taste  and  skill 
Long  Island,  with  its  charming  old  settle- 
ments and  pretty  countiy  houses,  in  which 
are  stored  treasures  of  art  and  culture ;  and 
Staten  Island  across  the  bay,  with  its  woods, 
where  the  English  encamped  for  the  winter, 
during  the  siege  of  New  York  in  1776.  • 

Then  we  started  north  one  night,  waking 
next  morning  to  find  ourselves  among  the 
glowing  woods  and  hillsides  of  the  Kemsteo 
Valley ;  and  by  noon  we  were  crossing  a  great 
river  over  a  high  suspension  bridge;  and 
there,  two  miles  up  the  gorge,  between  high 
limestone  cliffs,  covered  with  blazing  maples 
and  black  pines,  was  Niagara. 

No  photograph,  painting,  or  description 
can  give  any  idea  of  its  perfection  of  beauty ; 
so  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it,  but  only 
say  that  were  any  one  to  take  die  whole 
journey  from  England  and  back  again,  and 
see  nothing  in  America  but  Niagara,  it  would, 
I  think,  be  well  worth  the  trouble. 

Then,  after  three  days  of  perfect  enjoy- 
ment, we  set  out  by  rail  for  Kingston,  via 
Toronto.  This  part  of  our  journey  was  not 
enjoyable,  as  when  once  accustomed  to 
the  novelty  of  small  farms,  snake  fences. 


WINTER  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 
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SO,  I. — FROM  NEW  YORK.  TO  COLORADO. 

backwoods*  clearings  and  blackened  trees, 
the  constant  repetition  became  rather  tedious. 
But  the  worst  was  to  come.  Before  we 
left  Niagara,  the  news  that  Chicago  was 
burning  reached  us ;  and  when  we  arrived 
at  Kingston,  on  the  St,  Lawrence  River, 
where  we  took  the  steamer  for  Montreal, 
we  were  caught  iu  the  smoke  of  Chicago 
and  of  the  great  Wisconsin  forest  fires.  It 
so  filled  the  air,  though  it  had  travelled 
five  hundred  miles,  that  we  could  form  no 
conception  of  the  Thousand  Islands;  neither 
could  we  "  shoot  the  Rapids,"  as  the  cap- 
tain said  he  cmild  not  see  ahead.  So  we 
landed  ignomimously  at  a  small  village  \  and 
came  into  Montreal  by  bain. 

Then,  aftera  confde<rfdays,a  night  journey 
took  us  down  to  West  Point  on  the  Hudson, 
the  Sandhurst  and  Woolwidi  oon^ned  of  the 
United  StateSi  whidi  has  turned  out  so  many 
famous  men.  There  we  got  a  little  rest  and 
quiet  for  two  days,  and  saw  the  "  Fall " 
tints  in  their  fiiB  beauty.  There,  too,  we 
heard  our  fint  American  service,  sitting  in 
the  Cadets'  Qupd,  under  the  old  guns  and 
colours  taken  finm  us  at  the  Battle  of  Sara- 
toga, and  th»e|Keserved  amtmgother  trophies. 

Much  we  wished  to  stay  longer  in  this 
lovely  place,  reminding  one  so  strongly,  as 
it  did,  of  the  best  bits  of  Killamey,  wiUi  its 
noble  river,  and  the  wooded  mountains  of 
the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  in  a  glow  of 
crimson,  yellow,  and  green  fofiage.  But 
time  pressed,  for  by  die  x  7th  we  were  bound  to 
be  in  Baltimore  for  the  Cbmch  Convention. 

So  we  set  off  again  by  train  down  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  past  pretty  towns  and 
villages,  with  white  houses,  and  a  most  re- 
markable collection  of  names,  Indian,  Dutch, 
Classic,  and  ^  English,  mixed  up  together. 
For  instance,  you  have  Poughkeepsie,  Hyde 
Park,  Tivoli,  Catsldll,  Athens,  Stockport, 
and  Troy,  all  within  some  hundred  miles. 

Close  to  Ne*  York,  we  got  a  fine  view  of 
the  Palisades,  a  curious  line  of  clilfe,  three 
hundred  feet  high,  which  run  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  for  scwne  miles. 
We  came  slowly  into  the  city  down  one  of 
the  streets,  for  three  or  four  miles — a  most 
alarming  proceeding  to  our  European  nerves, 
as  the  street  was  crowded  with  children, 
horses,  and  canines.  But  as  the  State  affords 
no  protection  against  accidents,  people  there 
learn  to  protect  themselves. 
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After  a  few  hours  in  New  York  we  left 
I  with  a  large  party  of  friends,  in  that  most 
'  pleasant  of  inventions,  a  pariour  car,  where 
I  one  can  sit  in   comfortable  arm-diaiis, 
talk  to  one's  companions,  walk  about,  or 
'  m  &ct  do  exactly  as  one  would  in  a  pleasant 
'  fittle  room.    The  country  in  die  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  flat^  and  for  tiie  most  part 
I  Bot  pretty ;  and  our  greatest  interests  were 
crossing  the  Raritan,  Delaware,  Schuylkill, 
and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  and  passing  Pliita- 
delphia.    We  got  a  good  view  of  the  city 
from  the  cars,  running  past  it  through  a 
I  part  of  Fairmount  Park,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  public  parks  in  the  world, 
|,  being  over  sixteen  hundred  acres,  with  the 

Schuylkill  River  flowing  through  it, 
'j     We  reached  Baltimore  late  the  same  even- 
I  ing;  and  our  kind  reception  there  went  farto 
prove  the  truth  of  the  popular  belief,  that  it 
IS  the  most  hospitable  ci^  in  the  Union. 
It  was  the  begmning  of  the  Indian  som- 
I  mer — warm  days  with  a  delicious  blue  mist 
r  hanging  in  the  air.   Baltimore  also  boasts 
a  n^Ie  park,  with  fine  trees ;  and  the  wind- 
r  ing  roads  up  and  down  hill,  with  groups 
I  of  deer  coming  to  stare  at  the  carriage 
I  through  the  branches  of  scarlet  oak,  pur- 
I  pie  hickory,  and  flaming  maple,  give  one 
t  quite  a  new  idea  of  a  city  pleasure-ground, 
j;  The  chief  interest  of  my  fellow-travellers  of 
j  course  centered  in  the  Church  Convention ; 
'  bat  as  that  has  little  to  do  with  my  journey 
I  to  the  Far  West,  I  will  go  on  to  the  evwiing 
I  of  the  34th  of  October,  when,  under  the  kind 
I  escort  of  American  ihends,  I  left  Baltimore 
!  to  ynn  my  brother  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
1  *  On  the  next  momkig  we  Hoe  woke  at  five 
'  A.H.  for  breakfast,  and  Aen  came  a  great 
siir|Hise ;  for  I  found  that  during  the  night  we 
I  had  climbed  up  about  two  thousand  feet, 
and  were  now  at  Altoona,  near  the  top  of 
I  tile  AUeghanies.   It  was  a  misty  morning, 
j  so  that  the  views  were  rather  spoilt :  but  ever 
I  the  summit  we  caught  glimpses  throi^  the 
'  mist  and  cloud  of  grand  scenery,  as  we 
I  wound  round  the  mountain  sides.  On  either 
side  were  {»ne  forests,  some  of  them  black 
I  from  remit  fires,  others  with  a  brilliant 
undergrowth  of  sumadi  and  dogwood, 
t  About  eleven  nules  below  Cresson  firings, 
having  ran  all  dot  distance  without  steam, 
we  came  to  tbe  Hoiseshoe  Bend,  whcxe  the 
carve  is  so  great  that^  looking  out  the 
windows  of  ^  last  car,  you  see  the  three 
I  engines  of  the  train  running  parallel  mth 
I  you,  only  the  other  way. 
I    The  rain  cleared  off,  and  the  scenery 
,  became  more  distinct  evay  moment  as  we 


came  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  trout 
streams,  then-  banks  covered  with  tall  hem- 
lock pines,  and  a  thick  undergrowth  of  rho- 
dodendrons and  ferns  among  the  rocks. 
About  eleven  a.h.  we  reached  Pittsburg,  the 
Wolverhampton  of  the  States ;  and  with  some 
difficulty  secured  places  in  tiie  sleeping  car 
of  the  New  York  train  which  we  joined  here. 

As  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  smoke 
and  dirt  of  Kttsbui^,  the  journey  till  dark 
was  quite  lovely.  Across  the  Ohio,  where 
we  first  saw  the  steamers  for  shallow  water, 
with  wheels  at  the  stem  instead  of  the  sides. 
TTien  along  wooded  valleys  by  the  side  of  a 
stream  for  miles,  following  its  many  windings 
till  the  sharp  curves  made  one  feel  giddy.  So 
the  night  came,  and  on  the  z6th  we  woke  up 
to  the  rolling  hills  and  plains  of  Indiana,  and 
breakfasted  at  Terre  Haute  on  coffee,  roast 
quail,  and  com  bread.  The  country  grew 
more  level  as  we  went  on,  and  after  passing 
some  blu&,  we  ran  ten  miles  over  a  dead  flat 
of  rich  alluvial  land,  and  foimd  ourselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  at  St  Z^uis. 

Like  every  European,  I  was  prepared  to 
be  immensely  impressed  by  my  first  view  of 
the  "  Father  of  Waters  but  I  must  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  I  saw  nothing 
but  a  very  wide  and  very  dirty  river,  covered 
with  steam«s;  a  huge  unfinished  bridge; 
and  the  city,  looking  rather  dingy,  with  its 
long  rows  of  warehouses  on  the  other  side. 
Outside  the  cars  when  we  stopped,  were 
six  huge  omnibuses,  with  four  splendid  horses 
to  eac£ ;  and  into  these  we  all  bundled,  and 
drove  down  some  litde  distance  and  on  board 
a  fierry-boat,  where  the  omnibuses  were  drawn 
iqt  ade  by  ude,  the  horses  standing  like  rocks ; 
and  so  we  crossed  the  river.  The  gangway 
of  the  ferry-boat  being  a  good  foot  and  a 
half  below  the  levS^,  or  pier,  on  which  we 
landed,  one  thought  they  would  either  raise 
the  gangway  or  put  down  something  to 
smooth  the  joining.  But  not  so ;  the  horses 
were  set  off  at  full  trot,  and  they  dragged 
us  up  with  a  bump  that  would  have  broken 
anything  but  an  Ajnerican  carriage  to  pieces. 

We  had  only  a  few  hours  here,  and  had 
not  time  to  see  much  of  the  wonderful 
city,  which  some  look  upon  as  the  future 
capital  of  the  United  States.  Its  rate  of 
growth  is  prodigious,  in  the  one  item  of  rail- 
roads alone.  Three  years  ago  there  were 
three,  and  now  there  are  thirteen,  running 
into  the  city;  and  many  more  are  projected. 

After  wandering  about  the  streets  hard  by, 
and  laying  in  a  small  stock  of  provisions, 
against  our  journey  across  the  plains,  we 
made  our  way  down  to  the  Missouri  Pacific 
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Depot ;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  were  soon 
steaming  4way  towards  the  setting  sun. 

Now  began  the  really  novel  part  of  the 
journey.    I  was  west  of  the  Mississippi;  on 
that  enchanted  ground  to  which,  if  you  have 
once  set  foot  upon  it,  you  must  sooner  or 
later  return.    "  Mustang  fever  "  is  the  name 
Westerners  give  to  that  wholly  inexplicable 
feeling  which  is  said  to  allure  people  back 
into  the  wilderness,  almost  against  their  own 
i  wills,  when  they  try  to  cure  themselves  of  their 
roving  tastes,  by  living  in  the  cities  of  the 
I  Eastern  States,  or  even  in  Europe.    Ere  I 
I  went  thither  h  was  easy  enough  in  my  igno- 
I ranee  for  me  to  lau^  at  this  theory:  but 
;  now,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  wholly 
escaped  thecon- 
jtag.ion.  Cer- 
I  tainly  the  jour- 
[  ney  of  the  first 
i  evening,  as  we 
left  St  Louis, 
was  most  attrac- 
,  tive.  The  moon 
was  so  bright, 
that  I  was  temp- 
ted to  sit  up 
looking  at  the 
country  till 
'  nearly  every  one 
else  had  gone 
to  bed.  We 
ran  for  several 
hours  alongside 
of  the  Missouri 
river,  with  the 
trees  on  its 
banks  reflected 
clear  and  sharp 
in  the  smooth 
water,  reminding 
one  of  some  old 
steel  engraving.     Then  crossing  the  river, 
we  ran  for  some  way  with  it  on  our  right,  and 
broken  ground  on  the  left ;  in  some  parts 
cultivated,  in  others  forest,  with  deep  gullies 
worn  by  water  through  the  light  sandy  soil. 

At  last  I  packed  up  for  the  night;  and  woke 
about  six  on  the  27th  to  find  the  train  at  a 
stand-still  at  some  bit  of  a  place,  a  perfect 
specimen  of  a  mushroom  town.  It  consisted 
of  a  few  wooden  houses,  a  saloon,  a  boot  store, 
a  diy  goods  store,  and  directly  opposite  our 
car  the  building  in  the  picture,  with  a  plate 
on  the  door,  stating  tiiat  this  was  "  Dr.  W. 
W.  Miller's  Ofllice."  The  ground  was  white 
with  hoar  frost ;  and  the  sun  rose  crimson 
over  an  open  country,  rolling  away  to  the  blue 
distance.    With  joy  I  thought,  "  Only  one 


night  more,  and  we  shall  be  at  T>emex  :** 
but  then,  to  my  dismay,  came  the  news  that 
by  some  tmludcy  chance  we  bad  started  in 
the  wrong  train,  and  must  wait  fourteen  hours 
at  Kansas  City  to  catch  the  through  train. 
My  heart  sank ;  for  of  all  places  to  wait  at,  a 
more  unpleasant  one  than  Kansas  City, 
which  we  reached  about  eight  a.m.,  can 
hardly  be  found.  But  in  a  new  country  one 
has  to  put  up  with  many  little  annoyances ; 
so  we  determined  to  make  ,the  best  of  it,  and 
drove  up  to  the  Ltndell  Hotel  After  a  ratiier 
nasty  breakfast  in  a  very  hot  room,  we  went 
out  and  explored  the  town  a  little.  It  stands 
on  a  sandy  bluff  over  the  river;  a  strange 
situation  to  choose,  as  the  foundations  for  all 

the  houses  on 
the  slope  have 
to  be.  cut  out  of 
the  sand  at  great 
expense  and 
inconvenience. 
Tliere  were  two 
or  three  good 
streets,  partly 
finished ;  seversU 
hotels  ;  and 
scattered  stores, 
some  wooden 
and  some  brick, 
standing  alone 
or     in  small 
clusters ;  little 
wooden  saloons, 
with  glass  fronts, 
an'd  various! 
titles  in  English 
or    German  — 
"Colorado  Sa- 
loon," "Den- 
ver Saloon," 
"Deutsche  Gast- 
haus,"  &c.;  and  candy  or  irrnt  stores  at  the  coi- 
ners of  what  are  in  the  future  to  be  streets,  but 
are  now  only  masses  of  mud  and  stone  with  a 
boarded  side-walk.  One  of  these  small  booths 
bore  a  device  painted  in  the  very  roughest  style 
of  art,  of  a  large  shoe,  a  green  and  red  By,  and 
the  word  "  syrup"  written  below  them.  After 
some  reflection,  I  found  that  it  signified  that 
"  Shoofly  syrups  "  were  to  be  procured  here. 

Along  the  nver  below  the  city  are  lines  of 
warehouses,  and  one  of  the  huge  elevators  for 
raising  and  dipping  loads  of  grain.  Of 
this  curious  process  an  excellent  description 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  Macrae's  account  of 
Chicago  in  "  The  Americans  at  Home." 

After  dinner,  we  went  down  to  the  dep6t 
of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  to  secure  our 
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tickets  and  places  in  the  sleeping  cars.  The 
heat  was  intense,  the  road  being  cut  through 
sandbanks,  which  reflected  the  blazing  sun 
overhead.  The  day  wore  away  slowly,  and  I 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  about  10.30  p.m.  the 
rattle  of  the  four-horse  omnibus  outside  the 
hotel,  to  take  us  to  the  train,  and  decided 
that  I  had  seen  enough  of  Kansas  City  to 
satisfy  me ;  though  I  doubt  not,  from  what 
I  know  since,  I  should  have  liked  it  better 
had  I  been  less  hot,  and  less  impatient  to 
get  on. 

At  daybreak  on  the  28th  I  found  we  were 
on  the  Prairies  in  good  earnest  j  and  in  a 
couple  of  hours  we  stopped  at  Sahna  for 
breakfast.  This  was  the  point  from  which,  in 
1867,  the  Transcontinental  Survey  started, 
described  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Bell,  in  his  "New 
Tracks  in  North  America."  It  was  then  a 
place  of  importance,  as  the  temporary  ter- 
minus of  the  line,  where  all  goods  were 
transferred  from  the  freight  cars  to  the  ox 
trains  destined  to  carry  them  through  the 
dangers  of  a  hostile  Indian  country  to 
Denver  and  the  towns  of  New  Mexico.  It 
then  boasted  a  good  many  houses  and  stores, 
three  billiard  saloons,  an  ice-cream  saloon, 
newspaper-office,  school,  and  two  hotels,  be- 
ades  fine  streets  marked  out  with  stakes. 

Now,  as  we  walked  up  to  the  dining-room 
a  httle  distance  from  the  track,  it  seemed  the 
picture  of  desolation.  There  were,  I  think, 
not  more  than  three  buildings  to  be  seen ; 
one  being  the  eating-room,  approached  by  a 
shaky  plank  walk,  and  two  small  wooden 
houses.  All  the  rest  had  disappeared ;  and 
the  streets  had  relapsed  into  the  original 
prairie,  with  no  signs  of  cultivation  around 
save  a  scraggy  rail  fence,  showing  some  set- 
tler's claim  ground. 

Directly  we  left  Salina,  we  came  upon  the 
r^ular  plains ;  short  grass  in  tufts  on  a  sandy 
soil,  and  long  stretches  of  brown,  rolling 
away  wave  upon  wave,  like  some  great  ocean 
turned  into  land  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy 
ground-swell  after  a  storm.  The  little  sketch 
(p.  80)  will  give  some  faint  idea  of  a  prairie 
"  ranche,"  or  farm,  with  its  corral  for  horses 
and  cattle,  and  the  g^eat  heap  of  grass, 
which  represents  the  civilised  hay-stack  of 
Eastern  or  European  farms.  It  is  a  lonely 
life,  that  of  one  of  the  ranchemen,  settled  out 
on  the  prairie  with  his  herd  of  horses  and 
cattle,  often  without  another  house  within  a 
dozen  or  twenty  miles.  But  that  people  can 
live  out  on  the  borders  of  civilisation,  and  pros- 
pei*,  is  a  fact  proved  by  the  very  existence  of 
such  States  as  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  &c 
Fifty — certainly  seventy — years  ago  they  were 


quite  as  wild,  and  much  more  inaccessible, 
than  Kansas  and  the  territories  are  now. 

I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  the  country,  so 
strange  and  new  it  seemed  :  and  suddenly  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  little  brown  post 
about  a  foot  high,  planted  in  a  sandy  ring, 
with  a  little  round  pit  in  the  centre.  I 
looked  again,  thinking  it  a  strange  place  for 
a  post :  and  there  was  another,  and  a  dozen 
more.  All  at  once  one  of  the  posts  threw 
itself  flat  down,  and  disappeared  into  the 
pit,  displaying  four  short  legsand  a  twinkling 
tail ;  and  I  saw  it  was  a  prairie  dog  {Cynomys 
Ludovicianus).  We  were  going  through  a 
"  dog  town and  there  they  sat  on  their  hind 
legs  praying  at  the  train,  and  rubbing  their 
noses  with  their  fore  paws  ;  and  there  I  sat 
laughing  till  I  nearly  cried. 


■  They  are  the  quaintest  little  animals ;  and 
make  charming  pets,  as  they  are  easily 
tamed.  They  are  very  falsely  called  dogs, 
their  only  claim  to  such  a  name  being  their 
cry,  a  short  bark,  but  are  really  most 
nearly  allied  to  marmots.  They  are  usually 
supposed  to  live  in  the  strange  company  of 
a  small  owl  and  a  rattlesnake ;  and  I  have 
heard  people  assert  that  in  each  hole  these 
three  most  uncongenial  friends  are  found. 
This  fact,  however,  I  have  been  unable  to 
prove  satisfactorily,  never  having  myself  seen 
either  snake  or  bird  with  the  prairie  dogs. 
Those  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the 
West  tell  me  they  have  often  seen  the  rattle- 
snake come  out  of  holes  in  a  dog-town,  but 
have  never  seen  any  prairie  dogs  come  out  of 
the  same  hole.  They  are  difficult  to  catch, 
as  their  movements  are  very  rapid.  The 
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best  plan  is  to  pour  water  down  the  hole,  and 
so  drown  out  the  poor  little  beast,  who  comes 
up  sneezing  and  snorting,  and  is  then  easily 
made  prisoner.  The  peculiar  shake  they 
give  their  short  tails  as  they  bok  down  the 
hole  has  gpven  rise  to  a  western  phrase,  de- 
noting rapidity,  "in  the  twinkling  of  a  taiL" 

Near  Brookville,  a  little  station  some  way 
beyond  Salina,  we  passed  through  a  range  of 
those  bluffs,  which  o&e  hears  of  so  often  as  a 
feature  of  prairie  scenery.  They  seem  to 
me  to  be  entirely  water-worn.  A  smooth 
grass-covered  slope  rises  np  in  a  gentle  wave 
from  the  prairie,  and  ends  abruptly  in  a  steep 
rocky  face.  Sometimes,  nearer  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  few  pines  or  saiib 
oaks  find  shelter  on  the  rocky  side  of  the 
bluff:  but  out  here  on  the  plains  no  twig 
was  to  be  seen.  Among  these  bluffs  herds 
of  horses  and  cattle  were  grazing;  and  we 
passed  anoccasional  ranchetill  mid-day,  when, 
every  sign  of  civilisation  left  behind,  we  reached 
the  edge  of  the  Buffalo  plains. 

Now  began  great  excitement  in  our  car, , 
which  was  Uie  l^t  on  the  train ;  and  some  of 
us  went  out  on  the  back  platform,  to  watch 
for  the  appearance  <^  the  buffiUa  This 
is  not  a  very  ^e  proceeding  as  there  is 
only  a.  rail  just  across  the  end,  and  the  sides 
are  open.  Still,  there  is  something  plea- 
santly abating  in  sitting  there  as  one  whirls 
along  the  single  track,  over  dry  water-courses 
on  fragile-looking  trestie  bridges ;  or  between 
sandy  banks,  with  high  snow  fences  to  keep 
the  saaw  in  the  winter  from  drifting  and 
filling  up  the  cats ;  or  over  a  wide  smooth 
expanse,  di^gured  in  many  places  by  the 
long  tongues  of  blade  running  out  on  either 
side  the  trade,  where  a  ^aik  from  tiie 
"  smoke  stack,"  or  chimney,  has  set  the  short 
buffalo  grass  on  fire  during  the  droughts  of 
summer.  In  some  parts  these  fires  had  run 
for  two  or  three  miles  over  &e  a)untry ;  and 
it  was  very  likely  owing  to  their  pasture 
being  so  burnt,  that  for  a  long  while  we  saw 
no  buffalos  alive,  though  endless  skeletons 
and  dead  bodies  lay  on  each  side  of  the  track. 
A  most  cruel  fashion  prevails  on  these  trains, 
of  shooting  the  poor  animals  from  the  cars  as 
they  go  along,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  killing 
Of  course,  many  more  are  missed  than  hit  ; 
but  when  they  are  woimded  there  is  no  means 
of  stopping  to  dispatch  them :  so  they  die  in 
misery. 

However,  for  some  time  it  seemed  as  if 
the  passengers  on  our  train  were  not  to 
have  any  opportuni^  of  showing  their  skill ; 
for  we  readied  Fort  Parker  mthout  seeing  a 
bufialo.    But,  suddenly  I  caught  sight  pf 
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two  about  a  mile  to  the  north.   Then  the  | 
excitement  redoubled  ;  in  half-on-hour  we 
heard  the  crack  of  a  pistol  from  the  front  I 
of  the  train ;  and  as  it  sped  on  we  came  in  [ 
sight  of  three  huge  beasts,  not  more  than  | 
two  hundred  3rards  from  the  track.    They  [ 
had  been  startled  by  the  pistol  shot,  and  were  i 
galloping  along  in  their  dumsy  way  parallel 
with  the  cars,  as  they  always  do  when  fright- 
ened.   One  wondered  how  such  awkward- 
.looking  beasts  could  keep  up  such  a  pace; 
for,  long  after  we  had  passed  them  they  were 
in  sight,  still  galloping  after  us,  with  heads 
down.  They  are  hideous  animals,  with  heavy 
heads  and  shaggy  shoulders  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion with  their  small  hindquarters. 

The  bufialo,  or  more  properly  bison  {Sison 
Amaicamis\  ranges  over  the  great  plains  of  I 
Texas,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska  in 
enormous  herds,  sometimes,  in  the  sum- 
mer, getting  as  far  north  as  the  50th  paral- 
lel They  seem  very  little  disturbed  at  the 
invasion  of  their  territories  by  railroads ;  and 
take  very  kindly  to  the  telegraph  posts,  evi- 
dently considering  them  put  up  for  their 
special  convenience  to  rub  against  This, 
as  majr  be  imagined,  does  not  improve  the 
insulation  of  the  wires ;  and  so  many  posts 
were  rubbed  down  at  first  along  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad,  that  orders  were  given  to 
stick  the  new  ones  full  of  large,  sharp  nails. 
This,  however,  onlymade  matters  worse,  as  the 
bufialoes  found  the  nails  charming  combs 
for  their  shaggy  coats,  and  the  posts  were 
knocked  down  more  frequently  than  ever. 

At  Ellice  we  stopped  for  dinner :  but,  pre- 
ferring our  own  provisions  to  a  nasty  meal  of 
tough  and  almost  uncooked  buffalo  steak,  I 
took  advantage  of  the  train  waiting  to  get 
a  little  walk  on  the  prairie,  coming  back 
into  the  cars  with  a  handful  of  common 
weeds  which  were  all  new  to  me.  Most 
of  them  were  in  seed,  as  the  season  for 
flowers,  alas  I  was  over ;  and  some  of  my 
fellow-travellers  were  not  a  little  puzzled  at 
any  one  taking  an  interest  in  such  rubbish. 

Hien  away  we  went  again  over  endless 
plains,  through  blinding  sun  and  dust :  a&d 
to  my  amazement,  I  saw  here  and  there,  to 
the  south,  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers,  mth 
trees  along  their  banks  reflected  in  the  clear 
water.  I  had  been  asstured  that  there  was 
hardly  any  water,  and  not  a  single  tree  all 
across  these  plains :  however,  here  they  were 
most  certainly,  and  I  called  others  to  look 
too.  But  as  we  approached  one  of  the  lakes 
it  gradually  faded  away  into  the  air,  and.  we 
found  it  was  nothing  but  mirage. 

The  utterdesolation  and  monotony  was  only 
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varied  here  and  there  by  a  herd  of  antelopes 
boottding  away  frcHn  tiie  train,  or  a  wolf 
skalking  round  some  skeleton,  or  a  great  owl 
sittingblinking  in  thesun ;  till  about 4.30,  when 
we  came  across  the  buffaloes  again.  This 
time  they  quite  came  up  to  all  one's  expec- 
tations as  to  number,  and  till  sunset  we 
were  never  out  of  sight  of  them.  In  one 
place  we  saw  two  hundred  or  more  a  mile 
away,  and  in  another  the  plain  was  literally 
alive  with  a  vast  herd,  three  or  four  miles 
off,  which  they  said  must  have  numbered 
some  thousands.  The  groups  near  the  track 
varied  from  four  to  twenty,  of  all  sizes ;  and 
once  I  saw  a  little  calf,  with  its  father  and 
modier  galloping  on  either  side  of  it,  to 
protect  It  from  the  blade,  smoki^  monster 
that  disturbed  their  evening's  grazing. 

As  the  sun  set  in  crimson  glory  over  the 
plams,  we  reached  the  station  for  Fort  Wal- 
lace ;  and  the  depot  was  full  of  United  States* 
officers,  who  had  driven  in  to  get  the  mail 
and  newspapers.  The  Fort  was  too  far  off 
for  us  to  see  in  the  twilight.  I  could  hardly 
divest  my  mind  of  the  idea  that  we  should 
be  attacked  by  Redskins,  for  the  name  of 
Fort  Wallace  is  associated  with  such  horrors; 
but  we  met  with  no  wc»se  misfortune  than  a 
very  bad  supper,  and  sped  on  towards  Den- 
ver. Ihiring  the  night  we  passed  Kit  Carson, 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  Indian  raid  in  May, 
1870;  and  Elko,  from  whence,  in  the  daytime, 
I^e's  Peak  may  be  seen,  one  hundred  miles 
away  south-west. 

Next  morning,  the  30th,  I  was  up  before 
^y^^^  a-nd  as  the  sun  rose  ahead  of  us, 
pmk  m  the  dawn  appeared  range  on  range 
of  hills ;  and  I  knew  they  were  the  Rocky 
Mountains  at  last  And  at  six  a.m.  we  steamed 
into  Denver,  where  M.  was  waiting  for  me 
on  the  irfatfoim. 

How  we  got  up  to  Ihc  hotel  I  hardly 
know :  and  I  fear  my  adieux  to  my  travelling 
companions  were  sadly  wanting  in  length  and 
courtesy :  but  my  next  moat  d^tinct  recollec- 
tion is  of  sitting  down  to  a  seven  o'clock 
breakiast  of  deUdous  mountain  trout  and 
c^s  and  good  coffee,  to  which  I  did  ample 
justice,  as  the  food  along  the  K.  P.  had  not 
been  very  tempting. 

Denver  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
South  Platte  and  Cheiry  Creek,  about  fifteen 
aules  from  the  mountains.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  the  new 
cities  of  the  West  On  the  ist  of  January, 
1S71,  the  census  returns  gave  five  thousand 
uibabitants,  and  on  the  ist  of  January,  1872, 
tea  dioitsand  inhabitants,  showing  that  in 
<w  year  the  population  had  .doubled. 


Eighteen  months  before  I  reached  Denver, 
the  whistle  of  an  engine  had  never  been 
heard;  when  I  left,  in  March,  1872,  five  rail- 
roads were  running  out  of  it,  and  several 
more  were  projected.  The  streets  are  wide, 
and  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  crossing  at 
right  angles.  There  are  very  few  mean  or 
badly-built  houses,  such  as  one  is  too  apt  to 
see  in  a  new  western  town :  most  of  the 
business  blocks  are  of  brick  or  stone,  and  in 
the  residence  streets  pretty  wooden  villas 
stand  each  in  their  own  little  garden  pk>t. 
Cottonwood  (white  poplar)  bees  are  planted 
along  most  of  the  streets,  and  seem  to  thrive. 
The  stores  are  excellent;  if  one  does  not 
object  to  paying  four  times  as  much  as  one 
would  in  England,  all  the  necessaries,  and 
most  of  the  luxuries,  of  life  can  be  procured. 

Later  in  the  day,  M.  and  I  went  to  dine 
with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  G. ;  and  after  dinner 
they  took  us  for  a  drive  round  the  city. 

The  day  was  bitterly  cold  and  grey,  with 
shattering  of  sleet  from  time  to  time ;  and  I 
was  thankful  to  put  on  sealskin  and  cloud  and 
fur  gloves — rather  a  contrast  to  our  sufferings 
from  heat  on  the  plains  only  the  day  before. 
We  drove  across  the  Platte  to  a  sandy  hill, 
which  is  to  be  in  future  the  public  park  of 
Denver.  It  is  called  the  Boulevard,  and  has 
a  fine  riding  and  driving  road  laid  out,  with 
four  rows  of  cottonwood  trees  and  irrigating 
ditches.  This,  however,  must  be  seen,  like 
many  o&er  things  in  the  West,  by  the  eye  of 
faith ;  as  at  present  the  road  is  a  rough,  sandy 
track,  and  when  the  Ute  Indians  visit  Den- 
ver, they  make  the  park  their  camping 
ground.  We  got  a  good  idea  of  the  city  Irom 
the  Boulevard.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
dropped  out  of  the  clouds  acddentally,  by 
some  one  who  meant  to  cany  it  further  on, 
but  got  tired,  and  let  it  fall  anywhere. 

To  the  east  one  sees  nothing  but  brown, 
banen  plain,  away  and  away.  But  on  the 
west  the  view  is  »iperb.  The  plain  rolls  up  in 
great  brown  waves  to  the  foot-hills  of  die 
Rocky  Mountains,  \riiich  bound  the  western 
horizon  as  far  as  eye  can  see,  north  and  south. 
At  first  I  confess  I  was  disappointed  as  to 
their  height,  but  soon  discovered  to  my 
consolation,  that  I  had  not  seen  the  real 
mountains;  For  just  before  sunset  the  clouds 
cleared  off;  and  diere,  behind  the  foot-hills 
that  lay  in  deep  purple  shadow,  gleamed  the 
white  peaks  of  the  Snowy  Range,  illumined 
by  a  golden  glory  ;  and  down  South,  Pike's 
Peak  rose  clear  pink  and  white,  sevens-five 
miles  away. 

Next  morning,  at  7.30,  we  were  down  at 
the  depot  of  the  Denver  and  Sio  Grande 
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Railway,  that  celebrated  little  road  which, 
with  its  tiny  track,  only  three  feet  wide,  is 
destined  to  join  the  two  sister  Republics,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  :  and  to  be  not  only 
the  pioneer  narrow-gauge  road  of  the  States, 
\\\it  the  pioneer  north  and  south  road,  bring- 
ing the  produce  of  Mexico  to  the  markets  of 
the  north,  and  taking  down,  with  the  im- 
proved appliances  of  sdence,  &c.,  of  the 
north,  civilisation  and  prosperity  to  one  of 
the  richest,  though  at  present  one  of  the 
most  unhappy  countries  on  earth. 

The  first  division,  as  far  as  Colorado 
Springs,  had  only  been  open  a  week;  and 
M.,  who  had  worked  at  it  since  the  prelimi- 
nary surveys  in  January,  soon  imbued  me 
with  a  proper  enthusiasm  at  its  success. 

For  some  miles  out  of  Denver,  the  road 


follows  the  Platte,  till  it  turns  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  you  lose  sight  of  it  in  the  dark 
abysses  of  the  Platte  Canon.  Then,  after 
leaving  the  Platte,  you  follow  one  of  its  tribu- 
taries, Plum  Creek,  for  about  thirty  miles, 
bordered  with  willows  and  cotton  woods. 
Here  I  may  as  well  explain  that  a  "  creek"  in 
the  West  means  any  small  river  or  stream. 
On  either  side  of  Plum  Creek  are  ranches  for 
sheep,  cattle,  and  agriculture. 

Every  mile  took  us  nearer  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  at  last  the  train  began  climbing  up 
the  Divide,  or  watershed  of  the  Platte  and 
Arkansas.  Here  we  first  got  among  the 
Pineries,  a  great  source  of  wealth  all  along 
the  Rocky  Moimtains ;  and  at  I^kspur 
passed  a  large  steam  saw-mill  in  full  work. 
Up  the  Eight  Mile,  a  little  creek  which  runs 
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north  from  the  top  of  the  Divide,  the  grade 
was  very  steep,  seventy-five  feet  to  the  mile ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  we  stopped  at  the 
summit,  by  the  lake,  which  from  its  north  end 
feeds  the  Platte,  and  from  its  south  the 
Arkansas.  It  was  the  highest  point  of  ground  I 
had  ever  been  on,  being  7,554  feet  above  the 
sea ;  only  second  in  height  to  Sherman,  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is  8,370. 

We  got  out  of  the  car  while  some  tele- 
grams were  dispatched,  and  walked  about  a 
little  to  warm  ourselves,  for  the  place 
bore  out  its  reputation  of  being  the 
coldest  spot  in  Colorado;  and  then  began 
the  run  down  to  the  Springs,  about  thirty 
miles.  The  road  now  was  picturesque  in  the 
extreme,  winding  along  the  banks  of  the 
Monument  Creek,  past  fantastic  sandstone 
rocks,  water-worn  into  pillars,  and  arches, 
wad  great  castles  with  battlemented  walls,  on 


the  top  of  every  hill.  Through  the  pine- 
trees  we  now  and  then  caught  glimpses  of  the 
mountains,  pink  and  purple,  towering  up 
ridge  over  ridge;  till,  about  Husteds,  the 
whole  panorama  south  of  the  Divide  lay 
stretched  beneath  us. 

To  the  right  the  foot  hills  rose,  crowned 
by  the  snow-covered  head  of  Pike's  Peak, 
feet  above  the  sea,  south  the  horizon 
was  bounded  by  Cheyenne  Mountain,  stand- 
ing out  into  the  plain ;  and  from  it  to  the 
eastward  stretched  the  boundless  prairie. 

An  hour  more,  through  Monument  Park, 
over  trestle  bridges,  and  past  deserted 
"grading  camps,"  each  of  which  recalled 
sOTne  fun  or  adventure  to  most  of  my  fellow- 
passengers  ;  till  we  ran  over  the  last  few 
miles  of  level  land,  and  pulled  up  at  a  loc: 
cabin  by  the  side  of  the  track ;  and  I  found  I 
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By  the  author  of 


CHAPTER  V. — AN  IMPRISONED  PRINCESS. 


HE  family 
did  not 
meet  at 
dinner, 
the  only 
meal  at 
which 
theypro- 
lessed  to 
gather, 
the  day 
after  La- 
dy Bell 
came  to 
St  Be- 
vis's. 
But  on 
the  fol- 
1  owing 
day  she 
had  a- 
gain  an 
opportu- 
nity of  seeing  her  uncle.  She  was  summoned 
into  the  dining-room,  where  she  had  seen 
him  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  in  order  to 
sit  down  to  table  with  the  rest. 

The  Squire,  standing  near  the  foot  of  the 
table,  made  her  a  little  mocking  bow.   "  May 

I  flatter  myself  country  air  does  not  "  be 

left  the  sentence  unfinished  as  if  he  had  for- 
gotten her  existence  before  he  could  conclude 
his  speech.  He  began  carving  the  meat  in 
the  middle  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  saying  grace. 
"  The  odds  are  upon  Skyflyer,"  he  observed 
presently  in  a  low  tone  to  the  chaplain,  and  a 
little  later  in  the  meal  he  made  an  investiga- 
tion of 'the  same  authority  with  regard  to  a 
certain  horse-ball.  He  spoke  to  no  one  else, 
neither  did  Mrs.  Die  directly  address  her 
brother,  though  she  kept  growling  audibly  at 
him  from  her  end  of  the  table,  like  a  dog 
that  will  give  tongue  and  show  its  teeth, 
though  it  knows  that  the  protest  will  pass 
unheeded;  nay^  that  perhaps  the  protester 
will  have  punishment  dealt  to  it  for  its  pains. 

'*  Nothing  but  mutton  and  fowls,  Kitty," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Die  ;  "  we'll  be  at  the  boajnds 
themselves  soon.  No,  I  know  that  you  can't 
help  it  Burgundy?  Don't  we  wash  our 
hands  in  Burgundy,  it  ^es  so  fast,  Sneyd  ? 
Short  of  wet  and  (uy  fruit  for  kkkshaws,  and 
no  more  to  be  had  from  Qeveburgh  till  we've 
cleared  our  scores:  tihatwill  be  long  enough, 
XIV— 6 
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not  till  after  our  tricks  with  stable-boys  and 
gambling  house-keepers  beat  cleverer  knaves' 
I  tricks." 

I  That  dinner  was  a  fair  sample  of  following 
dinners. 

Lady  Bell' lived  on  at  St.  Bevis's.  She  had 
no  other  resource,  and  found  that  her  fate, 
piteous  as  it  was,  did  not  prove  so  unbear- 
able as  she  had  feared.  It  is  the  experience 
of  most  of  us,  particularly  at  the  plastic  age 
of  fourteen. 

The  Squire,  who  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  youth  '  in  London,  though  he  had 
deserted  the  town  or  found  it  too  hot  for  him, 
was  hardly  ever  at  home :  Newmarket,  Epsom, 
Ascot,  races  of  local  celebrity,  local  gaming 
clubs,  and  card  matches,  pretty  much  divided 
his  time.  On  the  occasions  when  he  was  at 
home,  his  treatment  of  Lady  Bell  was  to 
ignore  her  presence. 

If  a  sister  of  Mr.. Godwin's  had  happened 
to  marry  a  spendthrift  nobleman,  and  hus- 
band and  wife  had  died,  leaving  a  puny, 
vapid  girl,  it  was  no  fault  of  his,  and  he  was 
not  called  upon  to  cumber  himself  with  con- 
siderations regarding  her  welfare. 

Squire  Godwin  succeeded  in  impressing 
Lady  Bell  more  deeply  than  all  the  fine 
gentlemen  whom  she  had  seen  at  her  grand- 
aunts,  and  in  striking  her  with  awe  ;  but  she 
could  not  complain  greatly  of  his  overlook- 
ing her,  since  she,  poor  child,  felt  tempted  to 
shrink  out  of  his  sight. 

Mrs.  Die  was  a  woman  half  crazy  with 
wron^,  utterly  wanting  in  principle  and  self- 
restramt,  and  using  strong  stimulants ;  but,  as 
she  had  sud  of  her  hate,  she  had  too  much 
to  do  brood^g  over  her  fate  and  fighting 
with  her  enemies,  to  trouble  herself  with 
tormenting  Lady  Bell. 

Mrs.  Die  let  the  giri  alone  for  the  most 
part,  unless  when  her  youth  and  opening 
prospects,  unblighted,  however  slender, 
pierced  her  aunt  with  the  sting  of  recollection. 
Even  then  Mrs.  Die  would  content  herself 
with  a  passing  taunt  at  the  girl's  girlishness, 
untold  fortunes,  and  imagined  aspirations, 
and  forget  all  about  her  the  next  moment 

Mrs.  Kitty's  smaller  nature'  and  compara- 
tive leisure  from  introspection  and  desperate 
schemes,  left  her  more  at  liberty  to  cherish  a 
^dge  and  a  jealousy,  and  to  visit  them  con- 
tinually, like  the  dropping  of  water,  on  the 
head  of  a  hapless,  defenceless  victim. 

But  Mrs.  Kitty,  too,  had  an  engrossing 
interest  and  occupation,  which  was  not  snub- 
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bing  Lady  Bell.  Mrs.  Kitty  had  room  in 
her  narrow  heart  for  a  slavish  devotion,  the 
more  ardent  that  it  flowed  in  a  single  con- 
fined cliannel,  and  that  devotion  was  at  once 
lavished  and  concentrated  on  Mrs.  Die. 

In  the  old  days,  when  Mrs.  Die  had  been 
a  brilliant,  ill-regulated,  reckless  girl,  she  had 
taken  by  storm  the_  heart  of  the  ungifted, 
branded  dependant,  reared  and  retained  at 
St  Bevis's  in  the  spirit  of  a  coarse  tolerance, 
by  the  heedless  generosily  which  had  over- 
leaped the  gulf  between  the  girls,  and  had 
raised  Mrs.  Kitty  to  a  convenient  place  in 
Mrs.  Die's  confidence  and  regard. 

Mrs.  Kitty's  hands  were  iiiU  not  only  with 
grasping  tightly  such  reins  of  domestic  govern- 
ment as  were  left  at  St  Bevis's,  but  with  pro- 
tecting Mrs.  Die  from  herself  and  her  neigh- 1 
hours,  and  cherishing  the  lost  woman  so  far  as 
she  would  suffer  herself  to  be  cherished. 

There  were  pulhngs  down  in  her  airs  for 
Lady  Bell,  whicTi,  as  she  grew  accustomed  to 
the  process,  did  not  hurt  the  girl  much,  only 
put  her  on  her  mettle  and  provoked  her  to 
undesirable  pertness. 

There  were  little  deprivations  in  what  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  soft  pillows,  hot  water, 
apples,  nuts,  prunes,  were  going  at  St.  Bevis's 
— a  piece  of  petty  malice  which  mi^^t  cause 
Lady  Bell's  young  bones,  blood,  and  ^qipedte 
to  crave  and  cry  out,  and  her  sense  oS  fairness 
and  honour  to  smart,  but  which  did  not  press 
hardly  on  a  healthy  girt  already  trained  to 
some  measure  of  self-denial,  as  such  girls 
were  commonly  trained.  What  was  worse, 
there  was  the  sedulous  suspicious  guarding  of 
Lady  Bell  from  ever  coming  near  Mrs.  ^ie 
in  any  moment  of  weakness  or  kindred  kind- 
ness on  Mrs.  Die's  part  Mrs.  Kitty  took 
care  that  there  should  not  be  the  most  distant 
danger  of  I^dy  Bell's  stepping  between  them, 
and  ousting  Mrs.  Kitty  from  the  place 
which  she  prized  so  highly,  that  she  fancied 
the  lyhole  world  must  prize  it  too,  as  the 
recipient  of  Mrs.  Die's  unhappy  secrets. 
But  Lady  Bell  did  not  covet  the  post  which 
was  thus  denied  her. 

This  ^vas  the  trifling  amount  of  vengeance 
— even  more  trifling  in  sound  than  in  reality 
— ^which,  so  far  as  it  appeared,  was  all  Mrs. 
Kitty  cliose  to  inflict  on  Lady  Bell  for  coming 
to  St  Bevis's  at  all,  and  after  coming  for 
taking  it  upon  her  to  give  orders  to  Mrs. 
Kitty  as  if  5he  were  a  common  servant — the 
servant  of  a  minx  like  Lady  Bell,  poorer  than 
Mrs.  Kitty  herself,  and  doomed  to  Ifang  as 
another  burden  on  the  Godwins,  making  up 
the  dead  weight  nndex  which  the  house  was 
tottering  to  its  fall. 


Mr.  Sneyd  and  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  re- 
maining authorities,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bailiffs  who  were  billeted  at  St.  Bevis's 
every  month  or  two,  were  good-natureii 
scamps  and  vagabonds  each  according  lo 
his  cloth,  who  not  uncharacteristically  ex- 
perienced a  lingering  sentiment  of  shame, 
pity,  and  tenderness,  of  which  their  master 
was  destitute,  where  the  young  girl,  Lady  Bell, 
was  concerned.  The  butler  and  the  chaplain 
did  not  resent,  like  Mrs.  Kitty,  Lady  Bell's 
obstinately  refusing  to  consent  to  any  freedom 
of  speech  and  bearing  on  their  put.  They 
even  applauded  her  for  i^  crying.  Curse  them, 
Lady  Bell  was  game,  ^e  was  a  proud, 
delicate-minded  young  lady,  v^o  deserved 
another  fate,  whidi  they  would  have  procured 
for  her,  if  it  had  been  in  Uieir  power,  and  had 
not  cost  them  too  much.  They  did  what 
they  could.  ^ 

Mr.  Greenwood  and  Mr.  Sneyd  conformed 
themselves,  where  Lady  Bell  was  in  question, 
to  her  notions  of  propriety,  and  flattered  and 
won  her  to  some  friendly  feeling  towards 
them  in  their  debasemait,  by  the  respect 
which  they  showed  her  and  the  trouble  which 
they  took  to  be  of  use  to  her. 

Mr.  Greenwood  offered  Lady  Bell  humbly 
his  valuable  assistance  in  the  practice  of  pen- 
manship and  the  study  of  French  fables,  to 
which  ^e  had  set  hoself  in -accordance  widi 
a  promise  to  her  dead  frieod,  with  a  sort  of 
dull  childish  fidelity  to  ^e  letter,  and  with  a 
hopeless  dozedness  «f  spirit. 

Mr.  Sneyd  exerted  himself  to  ride  out  with 
Lady  Bdl.  Nobody  interfered  with  the  men's 
performance  of  these  good  offices,  which 
formed  an  agi  eeable,  a  reclaiming  element  in 
the  worthless  tenor  <^  their  lives. 

At  first  St.  Bevis's  was  horribly,  heavily 
dull  to  Lady  Bell ;  lor  there  were  no  visitors 
and  -  no  visits.  The  Squire  did  not  bring 
company  to  St  Bevis's;  Mrs.  Die  had  long 
retired  from  her  woild.  The  appeal  to  the 
quarter  sessions  remained  for  months  the 
solitary  episode  which  br<^e  the  dreary 
monotony  of  Lady  Bell's  life. 

But  the  oppression  of  dulness  grew  light- 
ened by  custom  and  in  time,  though  not  i'rom 
Lady  Bell's  acquiring  rapidly  country  tastes, 
not  even  after  sloppy  raid-winter  had  given 
place  to  the  rosy-tipped  buds,  of  spring. 

Nature,  though  for  the  most  part  acces- 
sible to  all,  requires  an  introduction  to  her 
court,  and  a  suit  paid  to  ter  after  the  fashion 
of  sovereigns,  before  she  will  bestow  her 
rewards. 

In  Lady  Bell's  day,  rude  nature  was  at  a 
discount;  such  nature  as  was  soti^t  after. 
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praised,  and  ivoTsbqiped,  was  tricked  out, 
'  tiansfonned,  artilkaal  nature.  This  was  not 
the  nature  of  the  neglected,  sodden  fields, 
I  the  n-aste  lands,  hovels  of  cottages,  with 
!i  their  sometimes  savagely  ignorant  and  always 
'  uaared-for  occupants,  and  the  stony,  rutted 
'  ro^-ds,  like  water-courses,  all  about  St.  Bevis's. 

Besides,  youth  when  it  has  been  town- 
I'  bred,  and  if  it  have  not  the  instinctive 
I  pission  for  nature,  tioes  not,  in  the  order  of 
I  ihin^ — in  the  fantastic  extravagance  of  its 
emotions  and  the  l^har^  of  its  weariness, 
have  recourse  to  the  last  earthty  refuge  of 
well-balanced,  wise  old  age. 

Lady  Bell,  as  her  past  life  &ded  like  a 
dream — so  that  London  drawing-rocnns,  pub- 
lic gardens,  royal  birthdays,  Lord  Mayor's 
shows,  satin  and  spangles,  hautboys  and 
'  Freudi  horns,  became  the  merest  far-away 
visions  and  edioes — adopted  ingenious  de- 
I  nces,  not  unlike  those  of  a  prisoner,  to  em- 
•  ploy  her  energies  and  help  her  to  spend  her 
(kys. 

She  not  only  wrote  copies,  conned  French 
and  read  history  for  Mr.  Greenwood,  she 
executed  intricate  feats  of  stitching  and  em- 
broidery, with  such  materials  as  she  could 
command,  entirely  for  her  own  gratification. 
She  had  learned  a  little  drawing,  principally 
to  enable  her  to  trace  patterns  for  her  work, 
and  she  now  accumulated  patterns  which 
would  serve  her  for  the  "  flowering  '*  of  ruf- 
fles and  aprons  till  she  was  nmety-nine,  if 
bereyes  stood  ont. 

The  closet  where  she  slept,  which  was  all 
^t  she  coald  claim  as  a  privileged  place  of 
resort  and  retirement,  was  not  only  the  haunt 
peopled  by  innumerable  ^Itsh  fancies,  but 
she  exercised  her  skill  within  its  bounds,  pre- 
ser\Tng  her  health  of  body  and  mind  in  finding 
there  never-ending  objects  of  interest  and 
amusement. 

Wkh  a  little  childish  make-believe,  the 
closet  was  curiously  and  elaborately  adorned 
for  no  other  eyes  than  her  own.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  her  pattems,  the  curtains 
were  draped  and  looped  according  to  her  de- 
vice. On  the  chimney-piece  were  tinted  fan- 
sticks,  thread-papers,  cock's  feathers,  imita- 
tion flowers. 

Her  Uttle  bird  which  a  farm-boy  had  caught 
Tor  her,  and  her  kitten  wMchhad  strayed  into 
the  habitable  part  of  ihe  house  fnxn  a  colony 
among  the  ruins,  were  trained  by  her  to  form 
i  happy  family: 

Thus  the  solitary  girl  occupied  and  enter- 
tained herself  as  an  imprisoned  princess  might 
ha  ve  sought  to  improve  and  beguile  the  hours, 
"^it  altogether  unhappily,  for  Lady  Bell  was 


clever,  her  temper  was  ntttiaiaUIy  dieeiful,  and 
in  youth  the  sfnrit  is  elastic,  fit  to  rise  again 
buoyantly  after  a  blow,  tobuild  new  castles  in 
the  air,  to  remain  tmcrushed  by  mere  neglect. 

Lady  Bell  had  not  long  time  given  her  to 
pursue  her  own  course  and  the  even  tenor  of 
her  way  at  St.  Bevis's.  In  the  fffst  spring  of 
her  stay,  about  six  months  after  her  arrival, 
the  great  man  of  the  neighbourhood,  Lord 
Thorold,  came  dOAvn  to  his  piace  of  Brook- 
lands,  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage,  accompanied 
by  a  large  party,  including  his  iatended  l»idfr 
and  her  family,  and  feasted  the  public  ia  hi» 
house  and  groutKls,  thrown  opm  in  honour 
of  the  occasion. 

Squire  Godwin  chose  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion not  only  for  faimsdf,  but  for  his  house- 
hold. .  Either  he  was  unmlling  to  give  way  to 
the  evil  odour  in  which  he  was  held,  or  he 
felt  inclined  to  test  it,  or  he  desired  to  pco- 
pitiate  the  magnate. 

Whatever  the  motive,  the  result  was  the 
same  ;  an  order  was  issued  which  even  Mrs. 
Die  did  not  dispute,  though  she  bad  not 
been  in  public  save  at  thequarter  sessions,  not 
even  so  far  as  to  hear  Mr.  Greenwood  fH-each 
in  the  little  church  close  at  band,  of  which 
Squire  Godwin  was  the  patron,  for  these 
dozen  years  and  more.  The  whole  faauly  at 
St  Bevis's  were  to  grace  Lord  Thoruld's 
wedding  rejoicings. 

CHAPTER  VI. — FkOM  SCYLIA  TO  CHAB.YBDIS. 

"It  is  an  ill  wind  whidi  blows  nobody 
good,"  Lady  Bell  thought,  rising  with  the 
alacrit}'  of  her  years  to  join  the  pleasure- 
seekers. 

She  ransacked  her  trunks,  and  went  into 
high  dress — the  extremely  high  dress  of  Lady 
Lucie's  order  and  era.  Once  more  Lady 
Bell  put  on  a  peach-blossom  coloured 
paduasoy,  a  muslin  neckerchief  drawn  through 
the  straps  of  her  white  silk  stays,  and  a 
Rubens  hat  above  her  powdered  curls,  and 
started  abroad  to  flutter  like  her  companion 
butterflies  in  the  sunshine  and  splendour  of 
high  life  and  its  hoUday. 

Mrs.  Die,  sitting  opposite  Lady  Bell  in  the 
family  coach^  so  seldom  in  use,  was  not  so 
inappropriate  in  costume  as  in  j^ysiognomy. 
The  fabric  of  ladies*  gowns  possessed  in  those 
days  the  advantage  of  lasting  for  genera- 
tions ;  country  fashions  were  not  expected  to 
change  above  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime. 
Mrs.  Die's  dead-leaf  coloured  cut  velvet,  her 
lace,  and  the  few  jewels  which,  as  heirlooms 
of  the  Godwins,  had  not  been  confiscated, 
were  not  amiss  for  an  unhappy,  haunted  lady 
of  quality. 
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Mrs.  Kitty  in  her  mode  cloak  and  bonnet, 
and  black  satin  muff,  fonned  a  creditable 
waiting  gentlewoman. 

But  the  group,  however  stared  at  and  com- 
mented upon,  remained  isolated  and  apart 
after  they  had  entered  the  great  gateway, 
and  joined  the  rest  of  the  Warwickshire  world, 
high  and  low.  The  guests  were  meant  to 
mix  in  the  sports,  and  to  promenade  among 
the  refreshmfent  tents,  and  about  the^paces 
allotted  (or  games  and  dancing,  and  to  sit  on 
a  green  terrace  listening  to  a  band  of  music, 
and  witnessing  a  little  wedding-drama, "  writ " 
for  the  occasion,  in  which  the  real  bride  and 
bridegroom,  with  a  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  several  nymphs  to  serve  as  the  indispen- 
sable chorus,  were  the  actors. 

But  Lady  Bell  wearied  of  the  spectacle,  and 
began  to  fret  secretly  at  her  strict  spectator- 
ship  of  the  play,  though  the  May  weather  was 
fine,  and  the  scene  in  the  gay  young  green  of 
the  season,  and  the  lively  colours  of  the  holi- 
day company,  was  very  effective. 

After  Lady  Bell  had  decided  hastily  that 
the  bride — a  great  fortune — however  languish- 
ing and  abounding  in  airs,  and  however  be- 
jewelled, was  far  behind  the  court  ladies 
whom  Lady  Bell  had  seen ;  that  tlie  bride- 
groom looked  not  quite  sober  at  that 
moment,  that  the  company  were  in  keeping 
with  the  king  and  queen  of  the  feast,  she 
ceased  to  mind  them  exclusively. 

She  admired  idly  the  red  cloaks  of  the 
country  girls,  seen  among  the  shrubbery 
like  poppies  in  corn.  She  turned  to  watch 
a  fleet  of  swans  on  an  artificial  lake  beyond 
the  turf  stage  on  which  the  chief  show  had 
been  held. 

At  last,  neglected  as  Lady  Bell  was  by 
Mrs.  Die  and  Mrs.  Kitty,  who  snarled  and 
made  their  own  observations,  and  forgotten 
by  Mr.  Greenwood,  who  was  with  the  Squire 
betting  in  the  centre  of  a  shooting-match, 
Lady  Bell  rashly  ventured  to  stroll  away  from 
the  others,  trusting  to  find  them  where  she 
had  left  them.  She  fancied  she  would  like 
to  inspect  the  swans  more  narrowly,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  of  the  silver  pheasants  of 
which  she  had  heard,  in  the  bushes,  to  look 
at,  and  smell  at  her  leisure  the  fragrant 
liowering  lilacs  and  thorns. 

Lady  Bell  was  punished  for  her  enterprise. 
There  was  a  mixed  company  at  Brooklands 
that  day,  as  there  was  wont  to  be  at  similar 
entertainments.  Such  gatherings  were  more 
dangerous  even  than  public  assemblies  like 
riddotos  or  Ranelagh,  because,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  rules  of  admission  placed  a  check 
on  the  guests.   There  a  disguised  highway- 
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man,  flush  of  money,  might,  if  he  were  inclined 
for  mild  amusement,  impose  upon  a  master 
of  the  assembly,  and  tknce  cotillons  and 
drink  negus  with  honest  folk,  but  he  must  he 
in  disguise,  and  act  up  to  his  character. 
Here  a  desperate  penniless  vagabond  could 
intrude  with  the  wild  hope  of  mending  his 
broken  fortunes.  Not  only  were  simple 
boors  from  far  and  near,  in  their  clean  smocks 
and  knots  of  ribbons,  collected  and  regaled 
free  from  charge  at  Brookl^ds,  but  \rith  them 
came  disreputable  hangers-on  at  the  country 
houses  and  the  wayside  inns,  servants  out  of 
place,  discliarged  soldiers,  scamps  of  every 
description,  attracted  by  a  day's  rough 
junketing  and  possible  profit. 

Lady  Bell  learnt,  in  her  painful  experience, 
that  a  handsome  young  lady  of  fifteen  years 
of  age,  richly  dressed,  and  separated  &om 
her  party,  was  in  perilous  circumstances  at 
such  a  place. 

She  had  discerned  that  she  had  gone 
farther  than  she  had  intended  in  an  unfre- 
quented direction,  and  had  turned  to  retrace 
her  steps  along  a  path  between  high  hazel  ; 
bushes,  when  a  man,  in  a  horseman's  cloak, 
still  worn  off  the  stage,  rounded  a  corner, 
and  intercepted  her  by  stopping  short  and  ' 
standing  directly  in  her  way.  i 

Though  to  Lady  Bell  horsemen's  cloaks 
were  not  uncommon  accoutrements  for  tra-  '] 
vellers  and  men  whose  changes  of  suit  were 
not  numerous,  yet  this  great,  hideous,  hide- 
all  of  a  cloak — exactly  such  a  cloak  as  may 
be  worn  by  the  Stranger  in  Kotzebue's  drama, 
to  this  day — was  attended  with  the  residt  of 
investing  its  wearer  with  mystery.    The  air 
of  that  cloak  alone  sent  a  thrill  through  poor 
Lady  Bell,  while  she  had  an  instinctive  con-  j 
sciousness  that  the  riding-boots  seen  beneath 
the  cloak,  were  filthy  and  tattered.  Above  it,  I 
set  in  the  unshorn  Ishmaelite  face  over  which 
the  three-cornered  hat  was  cocked,  and  which 
she  had  never  seen  before,  were  two  blood- 
shot eyes,  that  in  their  tendency  to  leer,  in- 
spected her  ^aiply. 

Lady  Bell  tried  to  pass  without  speaking, 
and  when  that  was  in  vain,  she  assumed  her 
grandest  air,  and  said,  with  the  tremor  in 
her  voice  running  through  its  imperative- 
ness— 

"  Pray,  sir,  all6w  me  to  pass." 

"  Not  so  fast,  young  lady,"  replied  the 
man  in  a  thick  harsh  voice,  but  with  the 
accent  of  a  man  of  education ;  "  I  want 
speech  with  one  of  your  sort — perhaps  with 
you  in  particular.  Ain't  you  young  I^ady 
Bell  Etheredge?" 

"And  what  if  I  be?"  demanded  Lady 
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I  Bell,  in  doubt  and  dismay  for  the  conse- 

I  quences  of  the  admission,  yet  not  seeing  how 

I I  she  could  avoid  it,  while  she  rued  her  folly 
1^  latterly. 

"A  vast  deal  in  my  favour,  if  you  be,  my 
jnuDg  lady,"  relied  her  challenger  with  a 
,!  mock  wave  of  lus  hand,  and  a  fiouii^  of  his' 
'■\  tiat  revealing  the  absence  of  a  wig, "  scratch  " 
or  "bag,**  to  hide  the  thin  and  almost  white 
,  hair  of  a  head  which  had  been  blanched 
[  betimes  in  the  ways  of  vice.    "  I  wish  you 
I  10  tell  me  if  Mrs.  Die  Godwin  has  come 
•  here.    I  have  the  strongest  and  tenderest 
'  reasons  for  the  inquiry,"  he  protested,  with  a 
I  loud  laugh. 

'    Then  this  was  her  aunt  Die's  terrible 
1  suitor,  whom  her  Uncle  Godwin  had  de- 
'  stroyeid  ?   This  was  that  Cholmondely  who 
would  not  leave  off  seeking  revenge,  after 
'  ihe  cruel  kindness 'of  the  Godwins  had 
'  changed  to  hardly  more  cruel  hatred,  by 
'  flaunting  his  degradation  in  Mni.  Die's  face, 
and  persecuting  ha  with  her  old  letters  and 
love-tokens,  and  wringing  money  from  the 
woman  who  spumed  and  detested  him  ? 

Lady  Bell  had  heard  that  he  had  threat- 
ened to  blow  out  either  his  own  or  his  mis- 
u«ss's  brains — it  was  a  toss  up  which ;  but 
as  she  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of 
him,  he  rather  thought  the  lady's  brains 
\  would  have  the  preference.  Perhaps  he  had 
a  pistol  beneath  his  cloak  at  this  moment, 
and  might  begin  by  practising  his  aim  on 
Lady  BelL  She  gave  a  gasp  before  she  de- 
,  livered  her  answer — "  When  I  quitted  Mrs. 

Die  she  was  sitting  on  the  terrace  with  the 
'  main  part  of  the  company." 

*^By  heavens,  that  will  not  serve  my 
pn^mse  ! "  swore  the  man ;  then  he  added, 
either  by  vay  of  intimidation  or  because  he 
was  three-fot^s  desperate  and  dangerous, "  I 
wonder  how  it  would  do  to  take  you  in  her 
stead,"  and  caught  Lady  Bell  by  the  wrist. 

"  Unhand  me,  .unhand  me,  sir  ! "  cried 
Lady  Bell,  striving  to  free  her  hand,  and  when 
she  did  not  succeed,  uttering  a  shrill  scream 
before  the  man  could  clap  his  hand  on  her 
mouth. 

To  Lady  Bell's  unbounded  relief  the  scream 
,  brought  a  champion  to  her  aid  without  a 
■  moment's  delay, 

|.  A  gentleman,  who  must  have  been  walking 
1  behind  her,  ran  forward,  shouting,  "  Let 
'  alone  the  lady!"  then,  as  a  recognition 
i  cDsued,  he  vociferated,  "Be  off  with  you, 

I  Will  Cholmondely ;  I  have  screened  you  as 
I'  a  £illeQ  gentleman  in  distress,  before  now, 

but  if  it  lus  come  to  this,  that  you  are  to  fright 

II  and  prey  on  ladies  in  public  places,  I'll  have 
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nothing  more  to  say  to  you.  I'll  have  you 
up  to  justice  myself." 

Cholmondely  growled  something  half  in- 
audibly  of  not  designing  the  young  lady  any 
harm,  of  having  as  good  a  right  to  be  there 
as  any  Bully  Trevor,  of  Trevor  Court,  among 
them.  He  slunk  awaj^,  nevertheless,  and 
left  Lady  Bell  to  her  deliverer. 

This  gentleman,  so  well  met,  ought  to 
have  been  long  of  wind  as  of  leg,  befitting 
the  young  prince  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
young  princess.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
he  was  finding  as  much  difficulty,  though 
the  impeding  cause  was  different,  in  reco- 
vering his  breath  as  Lady  Bell  was  finding  in 
recovering  hers. 

He  was  a  stout,  florid  man  of  sixty,  bull- 
necked,  short  if  fom  on  the  legs,  and  wear- 
ing the  brown  coat  and  scarlet  vest,  which 
in  one  style  of  man  preceded  the  blue  coat 
and  yellow  vest  identified  with  American 
republicanism  and  Charles  James  Fox.  He 
was  not  an  altogether  uncomely,  elderly 
gentleman,  but  he,  was  narrow-browed  and 
heavy-jowled,  and  showed  himself  at  once 
extremely  choleric  Even  while  complying 
with  the  form  of  standing  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand  he  was  rating  Lady  Bell  soundly  for 
getting  him  out  of  breath  and  into  collision 
with  a  scamp. 

*'  What  were  you  doing  at  an  affair  of  this 
sort  all  alone,  ma'am  ?  Han't  you  been  told 
of  the  villain  Hackman  shooting  Miss  Rae  at 
the  door  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  ?  " 

After  he  was  a  little  mollified  by  the  evident 
inexperience  of  the  culprit,  by  the  dewy 
freshness  of  the  weepii^  eyea  and  the  child- 
like pout  of  the  quivering  lips,  he  still  scolded, 
though  he  extended  his  scolding,  causing  it 
to  fall  less  heavily  on  the  individual  head. 

'*  Bless  my  soul,  you're  a  very  young  lady ; 
somebody  ought  to  be  taking  cJwge  of  you. 
Whom  do  you  belong  to  ?  " 

Lady  Bell  was  affronted  in  the  middle  of 
her  gratitude,  for  she  was  Lady  Bell  Ether- 
edge —  she  was  not  likely  to  forget  that, 
though  she  had  sulTered  humiliation ;  in  fact, 
the  more  she  was  humbled  the  more  she 
clung  to  the  remembrance  of  how,  until  she 
had  come  to  St  Bevis's,  she  had  been  treated 
with  the  respect  due  to  her  rank. 

But  she  bethought  herself  that  doubtless 
this  imperious  old  gentleman  had  daughters 
of  her  a^fi  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  hec- 
toring, that  thus  it  was  by  a  not  unfriendly, 
fatherly  forgetfulness  he  took  her  to  task ;  so, 
in  place  of  letting  herself  grow  indignant,  she 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  disarming  con- 
fidingness  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  spoke  out 
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her  thoughts  frankly :  "  I  daresay,  sir,  if  X 
had  been  a  daughter  x>f  yours,  I  should  not 
have  been  su^ed  to  expof>e  myself.  But  I 
am  Lady  BeU  Edieredge,  and  as  my  father 
and  mother  and  I^dy  Lucie  Penniddock  are 
all  dead,  I  am  staying  with  Squire  Godwin.'* 

She  stopped  there,  as  if  that  were  sufficient 
explanation  of  her  loneHness. 

The  listener  repHed  in  a  tone  of  curious 
morti&cation  and  iititation,  as  of  a  vain  man 
petted  to  the  amsitiveiMss  of  a  on  the 
oddest  points. 

*^  A  daughter  of  mine  !  madam — ^my  lady^ 
I  crave  leave  to  tell  you  that  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  have  a  dai^htecy  nor  a  son  net&ec, 
for  that  matter,  whether  bantUng  oi  young 
lady  or  gentleman."  He  paused,  with  a  shade 
of  shaxat  at  the  ii£cuk»isBess  of  his  aiu»^- 
ance;  "  No  malter,  you  are  L^y  BeU 
Etheredge,  and  you  are  staying  with  Squire 
Godwin,"  he  repeated,  settling  and  shaking 
his  double  chin  dognsa^cally  in  his  cravat ; 
"  that  is  queer  enough,  since  he  is  an  old 
political  a^y  of  mine.  It  is  business  with 
him  which  brings  me  now  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  I  thought  I  should  like  to'iook 
in  on  Lord  ThoroWs  party  in  the  by-going — 
the  better  for  you,  Lady  Bell — the  better  for 
yoUf  and  we'll  hc^  not  the  worse  for  me  in 
the  long-run,"  he  told  her  emphatically. 

He  went  on  again,  as  if  pondering  over  and 
d^estmg  her  statement,  not  without  an  ac- 
cent of  satisfaction,  "  Your  father  tiie  Earl, 
^d  your  mother  the  Countess,  are  dead  a 
number  of  yeaa  I  knew  that,  of  course, 
and  Lady  Lucie  Fomiddock — I  think  I  have 
hewrd  of  her  as  a  lady  of  repute  and  dis- 
cretioa.  And  so  you.  have  taken  up  your 
quarters — cold  quartets,  eh.? — at  St.  Bevis's." 

Lady  Bell  would  have  been  not  merely 
affcoated,  but  mortally  offended,  by  the  free- 
dom of  the  last  words,,  had  they  not  been 
spoken  abstractedly,  like  the  words  of  a  man 
accustomed  to  lead  an  autocratic,  solitary 
life,  and  to  speak  to  himself  for  lack  of  a 
qualified  audience. 

He  wound  up  by  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  take  that  of  Lady  ficll's,  and  making  the 
proposal — "Come,  Lady  Bell,  I  shall  lead 
you  back  to  your  guardians,  and  renew  my  ' 
acquaintance  with  Squire  Godwin." 

Lady  BeU  submitted,  and  when  she  reached 
the  spot  where  she  had  left  her  aunt,  she 
found  Mrs.  Die  with  Mrs.  Kitty  in  high  dud- 
geon, declining  so  much  as  to  give  an  account 
of  their  stewardship  to  Mr.  Greenwood,  who 
was  looking  about  in  consternation  for  Lady 
BeU. 

As  for  Squire  Godwin  he  was  lolHng  against 


a  tree  a  little  apart,  his  aims  folded,  his  chin 
in  the  air,  his  eyes  half  closed ;  if  he  had  not 
been  standing  he  might  have  beoi  &st  asleep. 

Lady  BelFs  companion,  Mr.  Trevor,  of 
Trevor  Court,  stepped  up  to  Mt.  Godwin,  and 
saluted  him  pointedly,  "  Your  servant,  sir.  I 
hope  you've  not  forgot  me,  since  I  have  come 
to  the  Beiglibourhood  on  pwpose  to  transact 
a  piece  of  business  with  you,  and  I  have 
brought  back  your  niece,  Lady  Bell  Etheretlge, 
who  has  stmyed  and  nearly  come  to  grief  in 
this  crowd." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Trevor ;  I  re- 
member you  perfectly."  Mr.  Godwin  acknow- 
ledged both  the  man  and  the  favour  with  the 
utmost  suavity  and  the  least  interest 

**It  is  about  the  purchase  of  that  Iktle 
comer  of  your  Staffordshire  property  which 
is  next  to  mine,"  explamed  Squire  Trevor 
brusquely.  "As  for  the  service  to  Lady 
BeU,"  he  added  in  an  undertone,  looking 
after  the  girl  while  she  withdrew  to  the  other 
side  of  Mrs.  0ie  and  Mrs.  Kitty,  "  I  make 
bold  to  hope  I  may  establish  a  right  to 
serve  her,  before  we  have  done  with  our 
business,  Squire  Godwin." 

"With  all  mf  heart,"  responded  Squire 
Godwin,  with  a  bow  of  imperturbable  acqui- 
escaice. 

CHAPTER  VII. — AN  OLD  SQUIRE'S  WOOING. 

Square  Tre^-or  wanted  a  wife.  He  had 
been  long  of  setting  about  to  supply  the  want 
he  vras  th&  keener  in  his  search  when  he  had 
begun  it.  His  latent  det^unation  to  exer- 
cise his  prerogative  and  marry  like  other 
men  whenever  the  fit  took  him,  had  been 
lately  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  supposed 
insolence  of  the  heir-presumptive  in  counting 
prematurely  on  Squire  Trevw,  of  Trevor 
Court,  dying  a  bachelcw. 

He  had  not  thought  of  coming  to  St. 
Bevis's  to  find  the  wife  whom  he  had  in  his 
mind,  for  he  had  only  learnt  accidentally  from 
Lady  BeU  herself  that  there  was  a  marriage- 
able young  lady  at  St.  Bevis's.  But  stum- 
bling, as  he  had  chanced  to  stumble,  on  Lady 
BeU  in  her  strait  with  an  untoward  guest  at 
Brooklands,  having  helped  her,  he  was  drawn 
by  her  rank,  j'outh,  and  high-bred  April 
charms,  while  he  was  not  repelled,  by  her 
presumed  absence  of  fortune. 

Squire  Trevor  actually  resolved — and  with 
him  to  resolve  was  to  perform — before  he 
came  up  to  Squire  Godwin,  and  ascertained 
that  the  uncle  would  be  consenting  to  the 
sale  and  sacrifice  of  the  niece,  that  Squire 
Trevor's  wife  should  be  Lady  Bell  Etheredge. 

When  gentlemen  like  Squires  Trevor  and 
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Godmn  made  up  their  minds  to  a  match,  a 
|,  centuiy  or  more  ago,  tbey  did  not  let  grass 
ji  grovon  tiieir  intentions,  or  stand*  on  cere- 
(.  monjrand  mince  matters  in  bringmg  them  to 

pass. 

.  Squire  Godwin's  party,  on  fts  return  fliat 
1  May  night  from  Brooklands  to  St.  Bevis's, 
1'  had  the  benefit  of  Squire  Trevor's  company 
i|  and  that  of  bis  two  servants. 
'  Mr.  Trevor  stayed-  ten  days  at  St.  Bevis's, 
■I  busy  every  morning  during  the  first  part  of 
'1  his  stay,  over  accomitsand  papers  with  Mr. 
I  Godwin  and  a  scrirener  summoned  for  the 
I  purpose.  Every  afternoon  he  would  saunter 
about,  ride,  course,  or  tafte  a  turn  at  bowls 
I  or  skitdes,  unwieldy  as  he  was,  to  stretch 
his  limbs.  Then  he  would"  take  a  dish  of  tea 
.  in  Mrs.  Die's  parlour,  before  he  sat  down  to 
i'  play  cards  with  his  host  and  tite  chaplain. 

Long  before  the  ten  days  were  at  an  end, 
'  it  vas  an  established  foct^  plain  to  the  whole 
household,  that  Squire  Trevor,  who  in  these 
days  of  early  marriages  mi^t  have  been 
Lady  Bell  Etheredge's  grand&ther,  was  pay- 
ing court  to  1-ady  Bell,  and  that  he  was  only 
tarrying  so  long  to  have  the  connection 
.  settled.  Nay,  possibly,  as  the  affairs  of  the 
'  fimily  were  in  a  desperate  condition,  the 
family  might  dispense  with  ceremony.  Mr. 
Trevor  might  propose  to  marry  Lady  Bell  off 
hand,  since  he  had  no  time-  to  lose,  and,  in 
order  to  relieve  himself  from  the  trouble  of 
anodicr  journey  of  several  days,  when  he  was 
jnst  getting  in  his  hay  crop.  In  that  case  Mr. 
Trevor  might  carry  away  Lady  Bell  with  him, 
and  leave  her  to  ax  upon  and  lay  in  her  mar- 
riage suits,  by  his  generosity,  at  Trevor  Court. 
Such  maniacs  wese  arranged  by  old  cronies, 
fibers  and  guardians,  and  run  up  in  a  trice, 
^thout  time  being  granted  to  make  mouths 
at  them.  Young  lads  were  sent  frir  from 
college,  girfe  were  called  from  their  tambour- 
frames,  even  from  their  dolls,  and  barely 
infomied  before  they  went  into  the  presence 
of  the  parson,  who  was  always  at  hand,  that 
it  was  to  decide  summarily  their  fate,  they 
were  Aus  brought  tin  the  scene  of  action. 

Lady  Belt  was  the  last  person  in  the  house- 
hold at  St.  Bevis's  to  leam  what  was  in  store 
for  her.  By  the  time  she  learned  it,  every 
rrdiminary  had  been  i^greed  upon^  the  mar- 
liage  contract  was  drawn  out,  the  day  all  but 
Q^med.  Mr.  Godwin  had  answered  in  the , 
affirmative  for  his  niece.  Mrs.  Die  was  per- 
I  fcctly  indifferent. 

Mis.  Kitty  was  indifferent  and  malicious 
^t  the  same  time,  because  this  poor  upstart 
'  t'ddle-£iddle  Lady  Bell  was  to  pass  beyond 
M"i.  Kitty's  authority,  quitting  St,  Bevis's 


with  a  bride's  honours — such  as  they  were,  of 
which  Mrs.  Kitty's  Amazon  queen, 'Mrs.  Die, 
had  been  monstrouriy  defrauded  in  her  day. 

Even.  Mr.  Sneyd  and  Mr.  Greenwood 
looked  on  the  marriage  of  Squire  Trevw 
with  Lady  Bell,  for  the  most  part,  favourably. 
What  little  rue  the  men  felt  was  chiefly  on 
their  own  account ;  for  her  sake  they  were 
inclined,  on  due  reflection,  to  welcome  the 
match  as  not  altogether  out  of  course,  and 
perhaps  the  best  thing  that  could  be  hoped 
for  Lady  Bell. 

St.  Bevis  had  not  so  fair  a  reputation,  or 
such  a  promise  of  dowries  for  young  ladies  that 
it  should  draw  wooers  to  Lady  Bell.  Of  such 
wooers  as  would  risk  an  association  with 
Squire  Godivin— a  partnership  in  bets,  an 
opposite  book  at  Newmarket,  or  a  night  with 
htm  at  cards — how  many  even  of  the  likeliest 
young  fellows  would  present  a  characti^  half 
as  honest  for  a  husband  as  Squire  IVevor*  and 
a  raat-roll  by  many  degrees  so  unencumbered 
as  that  of  TVevor  Court  ? 

Finally,  as  a  compensation  and  triumphant 
conclusion  of  the  matter,  these  gentlemen — 
Lady  Bell's  most  considerate  and  indulgent 
friends — were  guilty  of  proposing  in  their  own 
minds,  for  the  innocent  girl's  comfort,  that 
she  would  in  all  probability  be  left  a  young 
widow, — if  she  played  her  cards  well  a  rich 
young  widow, — while  she  had  still  plenty  of 
time  and  opportunity  to  please  her  taste  in  a 
second  husband. 

But  Lady  Bell  wtis  utterly  incredulous, 
dumb^ounderedj  adverse,  obdurate,  only  too 
vehemently  so  to  begin  with. 

Certainly  she  had  ofren  heard  of  such  mar- 
riages as  that  which  she  was  required  to 
make.  Ay,  and  she  had  heard  them  in^sted 
on  as  a  portionless  girl's  simple  solemn  duty. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  known  all 
marriages  contracted  rashly,  impudently  in 
defiance  of  friends,  characterized  by  no  less 
an  authority  dian  Lady  Lucie  Penruddock  as 
acts  of  gross  impropriety  and  disgraceful 
insubordination,  which  ought  to  compromise, 
and  did  compromise,  a  young  woman  fatally, 
and  bring  upon  her  punishment  in  proportion 
to  the  offence. 

Lady  Bell  was  not  able  to  persuade  hcreelf 
that  her  former  idol,  Lady  Lucie,  would  have 
been  on  her  side  in  this  question.  Lady 
Bell's  poor  heart  sunk  like  lead  when  she 
took  Lady  Lucie's  opinions  into  considera- 
tion. She  dared  not  think  of  Lady  Lucie 
during  the  tumult  and  rebellion  of  these  May 
days  at  St.  Bevis's. 

But  through  all  the  girl's  elaborately  arti- 
ficial training,  there  was  the  young  heart 
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beating  fast  and  warm  with  true  instincts  of 
what  meetness  was,  of  what  sympathy  meant, 
of  what  "the  great  passion"  might  prove. 

.In  the  remote  background  of  all  Lady 
Bell'sgirlishlyproud  schemes  and  undertakings 
to  keep  up  her  studies  and  gentlewoman's 
accomplishments,  to  improve  herself,  to  spend 
her  time  not  amiss,  even  amidst  the  neglect 
and  disorder  of  St.  Bevis's,  there  had  hovered 
always  the  bright  sweet  hope  of  deliverance 
and  a  deliverer. 

In  Lady^ucie's  set  Lady  Bell  had  not 
been  without  hearing  of  the  young  loves, 
consecrated  by  tragedy,  of  such  a  couple  as 
Lord  and  Lady  Tavistock.  She  had  wit- 
nessed with  her  own  eyes  "  proper "  young 
pairs  rejoicing  in  their  real  union,  entering 
on  life  with  every  assurance  of  the  dosest 
friendship,  the  tenderest  intimacy  till  death 
should  them  part. 

With  her  rapidly  budding  womanly  in- 
stincts, with  the  fervour  of  her  youthful  recol- 
lection^ Lady  Bell  absolutely  revolted  at 
being  wedded  to  Mr.  Trevor  without  her  will 
being  consulted. 

The  dehverer  whom  she  bad  dimly  antici- 
pated in  a  glamour  and  glory  of  romance  was 
not  a  bull-necked,  stout-bodied,  short-legged 
squire  of  six^  and  upwards,  in  a  brown  coat 
and  scarlet  vest.  • 

Lady  Bell  had  owed  to  Squire  Trevor  the 
trifling  bo(»i  of  his  having  walked  in  the 
same  direction  as  herself  at  Brooklands.  Oh ! 
how  she  wished  she  had  not  been  so  per- 
verse as  to  weary  of  the  strutting  and  speech- 
ifying of  Lord  Thorold  and  Miss  Babbage, 
if  sitting  still  would  have  prevented  this 
catastrophe  J 

But  although  Squire  Trevor  had  saved 
Lady  Bell  by  a  word  from  an  unscrupulous 
vagabond,  Lady  Bell  had  not  taken  to  Squire 
Trevor  from  the  first.  She  had  been  dis- 
agreeably struck  by  his  touchy  vanity,  his 
rude  dictation.  She  was  indignant,  disgusted, 
furiously  angiy  when  she  learnt  the  proposal 
he  had  made  of  himself  within  the  first  week 
of  their  acquaintance. 

But  who  was  to  help  Lady  Bell  to  assort 
her  sentiments  ? 

Instead  of  helping,  every  one  was  against 
her,  and  she  was  only  a  girl  of  fifteen,  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  overborne  and  to  give  in 
at  last,  because  of  two  things,  the  unreason- 
able violence  of  her  opposition,  and  her  old- 
fashioned,  iactitious  dignity  and  self-consci- 
ousness. 

Lady  Bell's  first  tactics  were  sufficiently 
transparent ;  she  made  herself  as  disagreeable 
as  possible  to  Squire  Trevor.   She  never 


spoke  to  him  voluntarily,  and  she  only  an- 
swered him  in  monosyllables. 

She  retreated  before  his  approach  in  the 
wilderness  garden,  or  under  the  portico, 
showing  him  the  last  sweep  of  the  tail  of  her 
train.  She  turned  her  shoulder  to  him, 
polite  as  she  was,  when  she  was  forced  to 
encounter  him  in  Mrs.  Die's  parlour,  and 
when,  to  Lady  Bell's  anger  and  dismay,  the 
seat  next  her  was  significantly  appropriated 
to  Squire  Trevor. 

She  would  not  accept  the  early  rose  which 
he  took  from  the  bow-pot  and  offered  to 
her. 

She  would  not  eat  the  bread  and  butter 
which  he  had,  according  to  the  homely 
gallantry  of  the  generation,  prepared  speci- 
ally for  her  consumption. 

She  refused  to  sing  to  him. 

She  ventured  to  cry  aloud  coldly,  "  Oh  I 
Mr.  Trevor,  don't  make  such  a  pother,"  when 
he  insisted  on  her  being  promoted  to  the 
card-table  on  the  single  occasion  that  Squire 
Godwin  condescended  to  sit  down  for  a  family 
game,  with  Mrs.  Die  launching  at  her  brother 
her  madly  malicious  innuendoes. 

CHAPTER  VIII. — MARRIED  IN  A  DAY. 

All  was  utterly  in  vain,  as  futile  as  Lady 
Bell's  dressing  herself  in  her  dowdiest  clothes 
with  her  shabbiest,  least  "setting"  top-knots. 
If  Lady  Bell  had  only  known  in  her  youthful 
inexperience,  there  was  something  irresistibly 
piquant  and  provocative  in  her  pouts  and 
flouts,  her  sullu  and  ddshabilMs,  to  most  men 
who  had  her  in  their  power  The  mere  cir- 
cumstance that  her  resistance,  sincere  to 
anguish  as  it  was,  in  its  openness  was  weak 
as  her  age,  would  have  been  enough  to  all, 
save  a  generous  man,  in  the  conduct  of  such 
an  attack,  while  to  a  man  Hke  Squire  Trevor, 
any  opposition,  however  feeble,  served  but  as 
tinder  to  flame.  | 

Lady  Bell's  next  move  was  made  in  the  i 
utmost  ahum  at  the  arrival  of  a  pair  of  valu-  j  < 
able  buckles  set  with;  diamonds,  and  a  neck- 
lace with  anemerald  "bob,""  forwhich  Squire  I 
Trevor  had  sent  a  messenger  expressly,  and  . 
which  were  put  by  his  direction,  and  the 
connivance  of  others,  in  their  cases  with  the 
lids  open,  on  the  little  table  before  the 
mirror  in  Lady  Bell's  closet. 

She  ventured  to  seek  her  uncle  when  he 
was  alone  in  the  dining-room,  and  to  tell  him 
plainly,  "  Uncle  Godwin,  I  am  sorry  to  plague 
you,  but  I  will  not  marry  Squire  Trevor." 

For  his  answer,  Mr.  Godwin  raised  his 
eyebrows,  and  having  nearly  demolished  Lady 
Bell  by  this  simple  operation,  and  its  super- 
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cilious  reception  of  her  declaration  of  war,  he 
proceeded  further  to  annihilate  her. 

"  My  Lady  Bell,  let  me  ask  you,  and  forgive 
me  for  the  indelicacy  of  the  question,  have  you 
any  means  of  subsistence  except  what  I  grant 
you  ?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  Lady  Bell,  faint  and 
low  at  the  home-thrust ;  and  she  was  not  able 
to  tell  her  uncle,  because  in  the  annals  of  her 
rank  she  had  not  yet  heard  of  such  an  enter- 


prise, and  was  ignorant  how  to  set  about  it, 
that  she  would  no  longer  be  indebted  to  his 
bounty — she  would  go  forth  and  earn  her 
own  bread,  or  perish  without  it,  but  she 
would  not  barter  herself,  for  the  sake  of  his 
making  a  better  bargain  in  the  sale  of  an 
unentailed  fragment  of 'his  estate,  or  that  he 
might  be  permanently  rid  of  the  burden  of 
her  maintenance. 

It  would  not  have  mattered  although  Lady 


Bell  had  done  so,  for  Squire  Godwin  would  I 

only  have  mocked  her  merrily  and  reminded 
I  her,  that  as  she  was  an  old  lady  of  not  more 

than  fifteen,  that  he  was  her  lawful  guardian, 
'  and  could  raise  the  country  in  pursuit  of  her, 
'  could  drag  her  into  a  public  court  in  order 

to  have  her  shamed,  rebuked,  and  restored  to 

his  natural  keeping. 


But  all  that  Lady  Bell  said  was,  "  No,  sir," 
with  bitter  humiliation. 

"  Tben  I  have  the  honour  to  tell  yoii, 
madam,"  Squire  Godwin  continued  with  the 
utmost  coolness,  "  that  I  am  a  ruined  man, 
and  can  no  longer  afford  to  support  you. 
On  that  and  every  other  account  I  hasten  to 
accept  so  unexceptionable  an  establishment 
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fo*  you  as  a  marriage  with  Squire  Trevor  will 
secure.  Therefore,  my  niece^  I  beg  to  hear 
no  more  idle  ofajectious,  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  show  a  better  right  to  make  them." 

The  Squire  turned  on  his  heel  and  drummed 
with  his  fingers  on  the  chimney-piece.  I^dy 
Bell  turned  also,  and  ran  tottering  &om  &e 
room. 

She  soon  felt  her  confidence  ebbing  away ; 
her  sense  of  right  and  wrong  grew  hopelessly 
confused ;  her  perplexity,  despondency,  and 
despair  of  escape  bec^e  more  thaa  she 
cox^  bear.  At  last  aa  accident  and  Lady 
BelFs  own  lively  inqHifise  pat  an  end  to  tl» 
struggle. 

One  of  the  executkatt  of  which  Mrs.  Die 
had  spoken  to  lAdy  ^dl  w  faer  first  day  at 
St.  Bevis's,  was  put  into  the  haoGe.  Bailifis 
withwrits  turning  up  uaexpectecBf  on*  morn- 
ing, and.  not  doing  th«r  spintmg;  geatly,  did 
not  ccm^e  Lady  &ffs  shal^^  nerves, 
tliotigili  it  nust  be  ovned  that,  Mr.  Godwin 
and  Mrs.  Dim  took  visitation  with  great 
equanin^y;  asd  did  not  even  disturb  thesir 
seives  oa  aecount  o£  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Trevor,  but  left  it  to  his  swagger  and  stont- 
ness  to  be  exceedingly  aggrieved  by  tbe 
disagneeable  intein4)tion  to  his  wooing. 

Witfai»  t«d«*  bcnn  the  zmi^  men  walk- 
ing abom  the  baoae  at  Acir  pleasure,  in 
mud^  shoe^  vttt  tab  ob  their  heads, 
and  smtSm^  of  bcs-  aaA  jpn^.  strippe«l  from 
St  Bm%  as  hiSUe  W  doac  mow  than 
onee  ^eead^,.  eiteif  aititle  dbt  toouM  lift 
Th^  evna  pat  prafiene  hoods  on  some  of 
Lady  Beff^  ft^jjfe  peifai— ■run  of  &n- 
handks  aad  catd-bnes.  The  mett  tnc&ded 
in  Ihev  swec^  as  Aejr  had  not  inctofcd  on 
former  eoeaacna^  the  veiy-  waring  afga^ 
of  the  heads  <jt  itfae 

woe  pded  and 
stu£feii  hriik  Traearn  lining,  round  under 
theponaoafitfttepHrpoa^ta  he  dnven  off 
and  hone  tke  mteufc  sold  in  tbe  raa^et 
place  oC  Clevdbac^ 

Sqofr  Godaaik  vb»  was  not  Eiabfe  to 
penaaalaicskbeanea£  ^  scat  in  fcriia- 
meat  which  h^  ha  fiAer,  aad  grandfather 
had  held  aace  ^  Lon^  Battament  and  tfer 
Charleses,  and  Mrs.  Die,  were  left  like  one 
of  Hogarth's  couples — only  this  couple  were 
used  to  the  extremity,  and  it  did  not  dis- 
compose them — sitting  desolate  among  a  few 
heirlooms  of  old  pictures,  plate,  and  jewels. 

The  brother  and  sister  and  their  household 
were  without  changes  of  clothes,  without 
beds  to  lie  down  upon,  without  vessels  out 
of  which  to  eat  such  victuals  as  they  could 
procure ;  while  Mrs.  Kitty,  Mr.  Sneyd,  and 
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Mr.  Greenwood,  were  hurrying  here  and 
there,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  e^rting 
themselves  frantically  to  collect  fresh  neces- 
saries. 

Squire  Trevor  pulled  out  a  bundle  of  bank- 
notes from  his  pocket  book,  and  put  them 
uncounted  into  Mrs.  Kitty's  hand. 

Lady  Bell  saw  the  deed  from  the  wimlow- 
recess  in  which  she  was  standing,  shivering 
with  agitation.  She  came  out  and  acted 
on  it 

"  Sqaue  Tre««e,*  fAe  dedaved,  "  I  for  one 
caanoA  coasenA  tikat  my  fiieods  aad  I  shall 
lire  oa  ywa  cbmAjr^  vlnte  I  mS  not  Many 
yoa.  I  mH.  nmaxf  jeot  ar,  now,  wben.  you 
please." 

He  turned  bridt^.  "  So,  you've  cobk  to 
your  senses,  nef  lady,'"  he  remarked  ehily; 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  and  he  took  her  at 
her  word. 

Need  one  sayAat  she  hated  him  the 
for  so  takittg  hex;  aad  that  she  repented  her 
word  the  momeat  it  was  spoken  ? 

Lady  Bell  was  Married  within  a  few  days, 
so  soon  as  MrsL  Eftty  could  repiir  in  a  de- 
cent manner,  1^  Mn  Trevor's  boiaUy,  the 
destruction  at  SL.  Bfcvis's. 

The  morning  of  her  marriage-dagr  Lady 
Bell-  stood,  for  tbt  last  timCp  at  ^  pariour 
window,  looking  oat  oa  die  pu^ect  which 
had  claimed  hn  sks  anna^  and  had  smee 
become  familiar  and  aimMt  boHe-like. 

It  was  a  soft  summer  naa — ao  sa£t.  that  the 
rooks  were  ca-wiagand  the  l^bd&bds  singing 
through  the  wet^  as  if  they  knew  hew  the 
com  was  spraatn^  and  Ae  fiait  g/tnm, 
from  which  the  blossoaas  woe  fiyfia^  woe 
setting  in  the  g^mal^  timely  motstna. 

The  veiy  hagmest  of  the  great  hoascv  which 
one  man  liad  b^jm^  bet  no-  man  would 
finish,  because  buna  and  cc^MSteaes  had 
been  launched  awajr  on  a  hocse's  hads^  aad 
rattied  down  with  a  thrcmr  of  the  dice- 
seemed  as  if  it  were  wtpln— ISythepalaMt 
salt's  pinifying  tean. 

Lady  Bell  was  mo  hmg/er  wrathfcl  aad 
wounded  to  the  (pack  it  her  aKKre^ec^  her 
maiden^  pnde,.  her  aoUe  badi.  Sfe  was 
siefe  and  md;  wt^ong  that  coald  die  in 
her  youth,  with  this  day,  and  that  the  rain 
might  be  falling  oh  her  grave. 

"So,  you  are  going  from  this  evil  house. 
Lady  Bell,  before  its  fate  fall  upon  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Die. 

It  was  the  gentlest  speech  she  had  ever 
made  to'her  niece,  but  it  was  spoken  not  so 
much  in  remorse,  or  in  atonement,  or  in  faint 
congratulation,  as  in  a  certain  dreary  sense 
that  a  presence,  strange  for  many  a  day, 
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rhidi  she  had  not  prized  wMle  she  had  it, 
that  had  come  and  abode  for  a  season  at  St. 
Bevis's,  was  going  from  it  for  ever.  It  was 
the  presence  of  youth,  simplicity,  hope,  a 
heart  imgnawed  as  yet  with  passion,  which 
might  have  made  the  vacant,  haunted  place 
less  doleful. 

Mrs.  Kitty  hastened  to  interpose  with  a 
parting  sneer.  "  Sure,  Lady  Bell  will  never 
remember  such  unfortunate,  stay-at-home 
folks  as  we  are  at  St.  Bevis's,  when  she  is 
a  young  married  madam,  gadding  abroad 
with  her  gay  bridegroom." 

These  were  the  gibes  which  Lady  Bell 
heard,  instead  of  the  flattering  asstirances  and 
fond  pn^nostications  which  are  wont  to  wait 
<ai  brides. 

She  was  married  in  her  hat  and  habit, 
as  she  had  come  to  SL  Bevis's,  because 
there  was  to  be  no  marriage  feast,  inadmis- 
sible in  the  circumstances;  and  she  had  to 
start  with  Squire  Trevor  immediately  after 
the  ceremony. 

The  spedid  license  had  been  procured,  and 


Mr.  Greenwood  had  only  to  don  his  cassock, 
to  marry  Lady  Bell  in  Mis.  Die's  parlour. 

.  It  was  the  disreputable  merry-andrew  and 
scapegrace  of  a  chaplain  who  held  her  by  the 
hand  for  a  moment  at  parting,  and  said 
seriously  and  from  his  heart,  May  every 
happiness  and  prosperity  attend  you.  Lady 
Bell." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  she  answered  hiin 
calmly  and  gravely,  "  and  I  have  to  thank 
you  also  for  all  the  kindness  which  you  have 
shown  me  since  I  came  here,  and  to  ask  you 
to  forgive  me  if  I  have  ever  offended  you. 
Will  you  say  the  same  from  me  to  Sneyd,  in 
case  I  should  not  get  it  said  to  him  ?  " 

She  spoke  it  so  prettily,  and  so  like  some 
poor  young  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  her  way  to 
the  block,  as  Mr.  Greenwood  confided  to  his 
crony  Sneyd  afterwards,  that  the  tears  started 
to  his  eyes,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  and 
not  see  her  ride  away,  because  he  could  not 
have  stood  ^t  without  blubbering;  and  wh:it 
would  the  Squire  have  said  to  such  an  exhi- 
bitifw? 


AT  HER  WINDOW. 

IDEATING  heart !  we  come  again 

Where  my  Love  reposes  : 
This  is  Mabel's  window-pane  ; 
These  are  Mabel's  roses. 


Is  she  nested?   Does  she  kneel 

In  the  twilight  stilly, 
Lily  clad  £roiB  throat  to  heel. 

She,  my  virgin  lily  ? 

Soon  the  wan,  the  wistful  stars, 

Fading,  will  forsake  her ; 
Elves  of  light,  on  beamy  bars, 

Whisper  then,  and  wake  her. 

Let  this  friendly  pebble  plead 

At  her  flowery  grating. 
If  she  hear  me  will  she  heed  ? 

Afabcl,  I  am  waiting  J 

Hark,  yon  raptured  carol  proves 

Love  no  empty  fable  ; — 
Hush,  sweet  bird,  her  lattice  moves... 

Afabd,  dearest  MoMf 

FREDERICK  LOCKER. 
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FAIRS  AND  PILGRIMAGES  IN  INDIA  AND  RUSSIA 

SECOND  PAPER. 


RAILWAYS,  built  with  money  borrowed 
chiefly  from  England,  are  fast  bringing 
Russia  within  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
tourist.  As  yet,  however,  Americans  and 
Anglo-Indians,  both  accustomed  to  long 
joume3rs,  are  the  English-spealung  foreigners 
met  with  most  frequently  in  Russia.  The 
former  do  not  always  penetrate  beyond  St. 
Petersburg.  But  the  latter  occasionally  find 
their  way  to  or  from  India  through  Russo- 
Asiatic  territory.  The  Black  and  the  Caspian 
Seas  are  now  virtually  Russian  lakes.  In 
a  few  years,  when  the  railway  is  completed 
from  Tiflis  to  Bakou  on  the  Caspian, 
Russia  will  be  able  to  place  troops  and 
supplies  in  Persia,  and  almost  in  Afghan- 
istan, more  rapidly  and  efficiently  th^  we 
can  do  from  India  even  when  our  State  line 
from  Lahore  to  Peshawur  is  completed. 
Odessa  and  Rostov,  with  the  aid  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  are  even  now  enabling  Russia  to 
obtain  her  supplies  of  Indian  cotton  and 
China  tea  by  sea  at  all  seasons,  and  are  com- 
pensating her  for  her  ice-bound  a>asts  and 
desolate  harbours  in  the  far  north. 

The  traveller  who  first  enters  Russia  either 
by  the  dreary  railway  through  Berlin,  or,  in 
summer,  by  the  charming  steamer  route 
through  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Finland, 
and  Cronstadt,  very  soon  discovers  that  St. 
Petersburg  is  no  more  unique  than  Paris  or 
Vienna.  The  new  capital  of  the  Tsars  is, 
indeed,  but  a  magnified  edition  of  these — 
interesting  to  all  who  care  for  palaces,  art- 
galleries,  and  public  buildings  of  the  stereo- 
typed European  stamp,  but  by  no  means 
Russian.  He  who  would  study  the  people 
and  tiieir  customs,  as  th^  were  and  as  they 
now  are,  finds  the  materials  in  all  of  the  Her- 
mitage collections  that  refer  to  Peter  the 
Great ;  in  the  crowds  of  worshippers  who 
throng  his  little  house  on  the  Neva,  close  to 
the  fortress  and  cathedral  where  rest  his 
bones  and  those  of  his  successors ;  in  the 
great  Nevski  Prospekt,  with  its  markets, 
churches,  shops,  stalls,  and  street  life — the 
grandest  thoroughfare  in  Europe ;  and,  above 
all,  in  St.  Isaak's,  where,  on  a  saint's  day  or 
a  Sunday  morning,  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  stand  packed  for  two  hours 
under  its  golden  dome,  hstening  to  the  glori- 
ously chanted  ritual,  and  taking  part  in  it  at 
intervals  with  all  the  fervour  and  more  than 
the  genuflexions  of  an  Asiatic  devotee.  But 


not  till  Moscow  is  reached  does  the  foreigner 
feel  that  he  is  really  in  Russia.   Hiere,  as  in 
Hindoo  Benares  and  in  Mussulman  Delhi  be- 
fore the  Mutiny,  one  perpetual  fair  may  be  [ 
said  to  be  held ;  to  its  Kremlin,  pilgrimage  I 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire  is  ever  going  on.  . 
He  who  has  travelled  or  resided  in  the  East  i 
at  once  finds  himself  at  home  in  Moscow.  I 
The  architecture,  the  colours,  the  people,  I 
the  dress,  the  bazaars,  the  street  life,  the  ' 
social  customs,  the  superstitious  devotion  i 
separated  altogether  from  the  practical  life,  I  ■ 
the  blazing  sun  of  summer  and  the  ever  blue  \ 
sky,  are  all  Oriental,  all  redolent  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  Cairo,  of  Agra.   Troitza  is  the 
centre  of  almost  nothing  but  religious  pil- 
grims, the  trade  within  and  around  the  walls 
of  the  most  sacred  monastery  in  Russia  being 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  monks.  Nijni 
Novgorod,  again,  is  a  purely  commerdal  fair, 
and  as  sudi  protably  die  laigest  in  the  world. 
It  abounds  with  priestly  beggars,  and  it  has 
its  cathedral;  but  otherwise  religion  can  no  . 
more  be  discovered  there  than  in  an  English 
market  or  a  European  "Exhibition."    Mos-  | 
cow  combines  both  in  the  true  Indian  fashion.  , 
In  spite  of  its  conflagration  so  recently,  the  ' 
city  looks  as  old  and  as  picturesque  as  if  the  j 
work  of  Demetrius  of  the  Don  had  never  : 
been  swept  away,  but  had  only  been  added  , 
to,  though  not  improved,  by  the  Italian  j 
architects  of  the  Mteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 

Even  the  opening  of  an  Exhibition,  of  Art 
and  Industry  on  the  purely  Western  model, 
during  &e  last  year,  has  not  been  able  to  give 
a  modem  tone  to  Itfoscow,  or  to  de-orientalise 
the  holy  city  of  what  is  still  an  Asiatic 
race,  fanatically  devoted  to  the  most  Asiatic 
form  of  Christianity.  The  Moscow  Exhibi- 
tion of  1872  was  utterly  unlike  anythir^of  the 
kind  in  London.Paris,  Vienna,  or  Copenhagen. 
Instead  of  one  vast  palace,  of  glass,  wood, 
or  brick,  in  which  all  the  bbjects  are  classified 
for  display,  the  collection  was  broken  up  into 
small  departments,  and  to  each  department 
a  separate  house  was  allotted.  These  de- 
partments were  not  regularly  arranged  in 
Western  style  on  an  open  plain,  but  vrere 
picturesquely  piled  up  along  three  sides  of 
the  fortress-cathedral  called  Uie  Kremlin.  On 
one  side,  just  beneath  that  fine  palrce  of  the 
Tsar  Nicholas,  from  which  the  firs*  Napoleon 
looked  down  on  the  buming  of  the  city, 
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the  Exhibition  was  squeezed  between 
the  Moscow  river  and  the  Kremlin  walls. 
On  the  other  two  sides  the  departments  lay 
along  each  line  of  a  boulevard,  and  were 
perched  back  from  it  on  the  rocky  founda- 
ti(ms  whidi  uphold  the  domed  Cathedrals  of 
the  Assumpticm  and  the  Archangel  Michael^ 
and  send  up  to  heaven  the  Tower  of  Ivan 
Veliki  with  its  silver  bells.  The  grouping 
was  perfect ;  the  arrangement  at  once  scien- 
tific and  artistic.  The  same  taste  which  in 
successive  centuries  has  given  to  Russia 
snuctures  only  less  architecturally  satisfying 
than  those  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  was  apparent 
in  an  organization  which  thus  made  the 
hideous  uniformity  of  a  Western  display  of 
the  kind  fit  in  to  Uie  local  conditions.  And 
this  impression  was  deepened  by  a  detailed 
studjr  of  the  departments  themselves.  Enter; 
ing  die  door  under  the  Tower  of  Ivan,  and 
opposite  the  mighty  Tsar  Bell,  we  passed 
diraugh  the  state  portion  of  the  display — the 
fmits  of  the  *  fine  Russian  surveys,  second 
only  to  those  of  India ;  the  models  of  sol- 
diers, uniforms,  the  maiirid  of  war,  ambu- 
lances, and  camp  life ;  the  manufacture  of 
cartridges ;  full-size  sections  of  men  of  war, 
ships  and  boats  of  all  kinds  with  their  armour 
and  tackle;  marble  and  porphyry  work ;  Rus- 
sian houses,  schools,  and  churches  of  wood ; 
agriculture,  its  implements,  processes,  and 
results,  including  grain  and  wood  of  all 
varieties ;  the  life  and  pursuits  of  the  denizens 
of  the  far  northern  provinces,  illustrated  by 
an  exquisitely  prepu%d  ice-scene ;  the  post- 
office  and  telegraph  departments ;  specimens 
of  ecclesiastical  and  photographic  art,  the 
metal  work  of  the  former  being  especially 
remarkable ;  and  the  hundred  other  objects 
of  the  shop-keeping  class  which  fill  up  similar 
collections  in  Western  Europe. 

But  what,  above  all,  gave  to  this  fair  an 
Asiatic  character  was  the  department  illus- 
tratii^  Russian  Toorkestan.  In  complete- 
ness and  extent,  in  variety  and  interest,  in 
instructiveness  and  suggestiveness,  the  Toor- 
kestan collection,  made  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, fell  little  short  of  that  small  portion  of  the 
permanent  Indian  Museum  which  the  state  of 
our  Indian  finances  allows  Dr.  Forbes  Watson 
to  display  in  the  attics  of  the  India  Office. 
If  the  Philistine  En^ishman  would  learn  how 
far  Russia  has  gone  in  Central  Asia,  and  how 
vast  her  designs  are,  let  him  study  the  dis- 
play which,  we  trust,  will  be  made  the  nucleus 
of  a  permanent  museum.  The  .whole  was, 
most  appropriately,  set  forth  in  a  building 
constructed  and  decorated  al^er  the  fashion  of 
the  fine  gateway  leading  to  the  Taj  Mahal  of 


Agra.  The  visitor,  who  purchased  for  eighty 
kopeks,  or  a  florin,  a  copy  of  the  official  map 
of  Toorkestan,  sold  within  the  building,  or 
who  glanced  at  the  statistics  and  larger  maps 
which  adorned  the  walls,  could  form  some 
idea  of  the  enormous  progress  made  by 
Russia  in  Central  Asia  since  1864,  when 
Gortchakoff  issued  his  &mous  circular  depre- 
cating further  annexations  and  explaining 
away  the  past.  Now  Samarkand,  the  capital 
of  Timour,  marks  Russian  conquest  on  the 
south,  while  all  Bokhara  is  feudatory  to  the 
Tsar,  and  part  of  Afghanistan  is  claimed 
by  his  officers.  To  the  far  east  Kuldja  has 
been  for  some  time  the  Russian  outpost,  or 
rather  base  for  farther  advances  in  due  time. 
Khokand  was  the  first  Khanate  to  be  swal- 
lowed up,  and  now  it  is  the  point  d'appid 
from  which  the  new  potentate  of  Kashgaria, 
the  Ataligh  Ghazee,  is  threatened.  At  this 
moment  a  Russian  force  is  menacing 
the  last  of  &e  three  great  Khanates, 
Khiva,  and  with  a  certainty  of  success  in- 
sured by  the  disaster  whidi  attended  the 
former  expedition  across  the  dreaded  steppes. 
The  photographs  and  drawings  around  en- 
abled the  visitor  to  clothe  the  statistics  and 
maps  with  life ;  while  the  full-size  figures,  the 
bazaar  with  shops  occupied  by  genuine 
traders  from  Bokhara,  the  tents  and  the 
Kiighiz  encampment,  completed  the  picture 
of  the  new  empire  which  Russia  is  building 
up  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  Genghis  Khan, 
and  the  Eastern  Kaliphs.  Boodhism,  Sham- 
anism, and  Mahomedanism  alike  were  here 
represented,  but  thcare  was  not  a  hint  of  any 
missionary  work  done  by  Russia  in  Asia. 
The  Rusnans,  like  the  Dutch  in  Java,  have 
found  it  politically  expedioit  to  encourage 
the  religion  of  the  conquered  rather  than  to 
promote  Christianity. 

The  Moscow  Exhibition,  however  unique, 
has  been  held  only  once,  and  is  the  result  of 
state  action  from  above.  The  Fair  of  Nijni 
Novgorod  comes  round  every  August  This 
gathering  has  a  peculiar  history ;  it  represents 
the  natural  and  unimpeded  flow  of  trade ;  it  is 
in  one  aspect  a  bit  of  barbarism  amid  railways, 
steamers,  and  telegraphs,  on  the  very  margin 
of  civilisation;  and  since  i860  it  has  avowedly 
formed  the  model  on  which  the  Punjab 
Government  has  desired  to  establish  similar 
gatherings  along  its  tiontiers,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  the  Pahlumpoor  Fair  in 
Kangra.  Fresh  from  a  week's  exploration 
of  Moscow  and  a  day's  musing  in  its  Exhibi- 
tion, the  writer  took  the  train  for  Nijni 
Novgorod  on  27th  August,  1872.  The  fair, 
which  nominally  begins  towards  the  end  of 
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July  and  closes  in  the  middle  of  September, 
liad  reached  its  height  Purchases  had  been 
made,  exchanges  effected,  and  the  settling 
-day  had  come.  In  a  we€k.  half  the  traders 
would  have  disappeared.  The  distance  is 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three  miles  east- 
ward, and  is  accomplished  during  the  night 
by  what  is  called  the  "  express "  in  Russia, 
in  lather  more  time  than  is  spent  between 
London  and  Edinburgh,  but  at  a  cost  of  only 
thirty-four  shillings  £rst-class.  In  Russia,  as 
in  India  and  Ainerica,  the  great  distances 
and  the  advantage  of  travelling  by  night, 
have  led  to  the  use  of  really  comfortable 
sleepily  carriages,  such  as  the  indiB'erence  of 
English  railway  directors  still  denies  to  travel- 
lers bdtween  the  north  and  south.  Each  first- 
class  travdier  may  obtain  one  of  the  eighteen 
easy  chairs,  which  with  twostoves  and  closets, 
fill  the  large  Jcairiages  of  the  Russian  rail- 
way companies.  By  touching  a  spring  behind, 
the  chair  becomes  a  luxurious  bed.  The 
refreshment  rooms  are  admirable,  and  only 
too  much  time  is  wasted  at  each.  Good  tea 
from  the  never^iling  samovar,  with  sugar 
and  a  slice  of  lemon,  forms  a  beverage  which 
will  disincline  the  visitor  who  becomes  accus- 
tomad  to  it  to  the  concoction  with  milk  uni- 
versally drunk  in  England.  The  occupants 
of  the  carriage  in  which  the  witer  travelled 
were  chiefly  Moscow  bankers ;  Gennans, 
going  to  the  settlement  of  accounts ;  Man- 
chester cotton  spinners,  with  designs  for  sale, 
and  seeidi^  to  obtain  others ;  and  Russian 
mill-owners.  At  Nijni  Novgorod  there 
thus  met  Englishmen  irom  Mandbester  and 
Mussulmans  izom  Lahore.  By  careful  and 
energetic  management  the  visit«r  may  see 
the  whole  fair  in  one  day,  and  in  that  case 
he  will  be  content  with  the  hotel  arrange- 
ments at  the  railway  station.  But  if  he  seeks 
to  spend  a  night  an  the  spot,  and  is  indif- 
ferent to  tbc  filth  of  purely  Russian  interiors, 
he  will  easily  obtain  accommodation  in  the 
very  heaxt  of  the  trading.  The  first  duty  is  to 
finm  a  dear  idea  of  the  position  of  tiK  &ir, 
in  relation  to  the  two  rivers  at  whose  con- 
fluence it  stands,  gnst  like  that  of  Allaha- 
bad. Taking  a  ^rosky,  he  drives  rapidly 
through  tiae  outskirts,  crosses  the  pontoon 
bridge  to  the  town  of  Nijni  Novgorod, 
asc«ids  its  Kremlin,  and  thence  looks  down 
for  a  time  on  the  mmdnius  expanse  below 
him. 

Fronting  the  height,  the  already  mighty 
Volga  pours  down  its  waters,  navigable  from 
■distant  Tver,  where  the  traveller  crossed  it 
on  Us  way  from  St.  Petersburg.  Thence 
the  steamers  sail  to  Astrakhan,  a  distance  of 


more  &an  two  thousand  miles,  and  so  into 
the  Caspian  and  down  to  Persia.  To  the 
left  the  broad  Oka,  with  many  a  sandy  island,  ; 
sends  down^  stream,  which  joins  4he  Volga 
j  ust  below  the  spet^tor's  feet.  On  the  muddy 
deposit  at  the  confluence,  left  high  and  dry  at 
this  hot  season,  and  on  the  larger  of  the 
sandy  islands  in  the  Oka,  the  fair  is  held,  i 
The  united  rivers  form  even  at  this  season  l| 
an  expanse  of  great  breadth,  on  wiiich  hun- 
dreds of  steamei^  are  ever  shooting  along,  \ 
while  the  heavy  baiges  which  have  Iwought 
goods  for  sale  arc  akeady  taJdi^  away  their 
return  cargoes  either  up  towwds  Tver,  or 
more  frequently  away  down  to  the  Caspian. 
Here  East  and  West  seem  to  meet,  and  the 
sight  is,  in  its  way,  as  suggestive,  if  not  so 
baiutiful,  as  that  £rom  Bulgurlu  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosporus,  firaon  which  the  eye 
takes  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Blade  Seaand 
.^Egean.  The  buyers  and  sellers  at  the  fair 
seem  swarming  in  thousands,  like  so  many 
ants,  dragging  their  bales  and  carts  in  the 
sweltering  sun  to  and  from  the  boats  and  the 
warehouses.  A  iaw  sand-laden  cloud  rests 
over  the  «4K}le, dimly  obscuring  it  in  spibe  of 
the  clear  blue  of  the  heavens  and  the  bracii^ 
air  of  already  approaching  winter.  Descend- 
ing to  an  Indian  breakfast  at  the  princ^iat 
hotel,  we  tiaeneafter  plunge  into  the  midst  of 
the  swarms,  guided  by  the  mental  photograph 
taken  from  the  Kjremlin,  and  soon  by  a 
a)loiiffed  plan  of  the  vhaie  •cucuapnent  s(Hd 
in  the  numerous  book-shops. 

The  gathoing  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
There  is  the  fair  ptopa,  bdd  in  tfee  rectan-  ] 
gular  bazaars  built  by  Alexander  I.,  behind 
the  GovemOT's  house  and  facing  Uie  Oka; 
and  there  is  theliwge  irregular  series  of  stops, 
huts,  and  encampments,  stretching  aiKiyfrom 
that  to  the  wharves  on  the  Volga,  and  occu- 
pying, indeed,  the  whole  point  at  the  otmflu- 
ence  of  the  two  rivers.    Tbe  fair  proiper  is 
surrounded  by  a  canal  in  horse-shoe  form, 
the  Governor's  house  on  the  Oka  fotnuDg  tiie 
other  side.    This  canal  serves  t^e  two  pur- 
poses of  protection  from  fire — aooe  are  | 
allowed  to  sracdce  here,  under  &  heavy  pe-  ! 
nalty — and  of  fiushii^  the  sewers  wUdi  are  | 
used  by  the  vast  po^datioQ.   These  seweis  , 
form  a  sanitary  curiosity,  most  iKifect  of  its 
kind,  and  certainly  unique.    At  aich  great  i 
Indian  fairs  as  Hurdwar,  trenches,  tJry  earth,  | 
and  furnaces,  are  the  means  adi^rtcd.    Here  j 
the  visitor  observes  a  series  of  twenty  white  I 
towers,  like  sentry  boxes,  ten  on  ether  side  , 
of  the  bazaar,  and  within  *he  cipcular  line  of 
the  canal.  On  descending  onc^  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  sttbtenanean  gallery,  inth  all  neces- 
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.  sary  appliances,   and   so   ventilated  and 
'  flushed  daily,  that  there  is  little  to  oflcnd  the 
'  senses.    Fire  is  such  an  enemy  at  the  fair, 
\>  anil  in  all  the  towns  of  Russia  and  the  North, 
1  wliere  wood  is  so  much  used  in  building, 
;]  that  everywhere  there  are  tou'ersand  watchers 
to  announce  its  outbreak.    But  the  precaur 
j  t'ons  against  its  occurring  at  all  are  nowhere 
'I  what  theyought  to  be.    Inspiteof  the  burn- 
I  'mg  of  nearly  whole  cities  like  Haraboig,  there 
I '  is  a  certain  indifference  on  this  subject  which 
!'  ff-lU  probably  never  be  removed.  Within  the 
I  Im&shoe  canal  ^ere  are  forty-aght  rectan- 
'  gular  lines  of  buildings,  with  ^ops  on  either 
bide,aad  generally  aroided.  Running  through 
the  centre  of  them  is  a  pleasant  boulevard, 
on  either  side  of  which  the  best,  that  is,  the 
most  European-like  shops  are  to  be  found. 
I  At  the  river  or  priiidpal  end  is  the  Governor's 
house,  the  lower  story  of  which  is  given  up  to 
'  a  bazaar,  in  the  Western  sense  of  that  word. 

At  the  other  end  is  the  cathedral,  flanked  on 
|,  either  side  by  two  lines  of  rectangles,  con- 
'  asting  of  the  Chinese-like  shops  devoted  to 
I  &e  sale  of  tea.    This  portion  of  the  fair  is,  to 
.  one  who  has  lounged  in  the  fine  markets  of 
Moscow  and  St.  Fetosbuig,  altc^ether  too 
ordinary,  too  European,  to  be  long  attractive. 
.  dossing  the  canal,  w«  reach  the  more  irre- 
'  guhr  lines  of  traders,  stretchti^  away  down 
'  to  the  busy  wharves  on  tiie  Volga  and  the 
I  Oka.  This  large  area,  much  of  which  is  under 
wter  when  the  rivers  lise,  is  divided  by  a 
l'  main  street  which  runs  parjillel  to  the  canal, 
!|  haviig  the  pontoon  bridge  over  the  Oka  at 
i  one  md  and  the  theatre,  shows,  and  disrepu- 
\  taUe  quarters  at  the  other.    Narrow  roads 
I  branch  off  to  right  and  left,  each  devoted  to 
,  the  sale  of  some  one  article,  after  the  fashion 
I  of  Oriental  traders,  who  naturally  classify 
I  tbecnsdves  in  the  quarters  devoted  to  each 
callii^.    As  the  Volga  is  approached,  the 
area  becomes  more  open  and  is  not  tmlre- 
quently  defiled  by  i>ools  of  filthy  water  left 
by  the  last  inundation,    llie  rsulway  sends 
r  off  a  bnuu^  for  some  distance  along  the 
'  banks,  but  there  are  no  macadamised  roads 
I  or  streets  worthy  of  the  name.    Even  at  the 
I  end  of  August,  heat,  -dust,  flies,  and  an  ever- 
I ,  lasting  hum,  occasiomdly  rising  to  the  roar  of 
'  a  dty,  pcr^'ade  the  whole. 

All  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  many  of 
the  peoples  and  languages  of  Asia,  are  repre- 
,  seated  at  this  fair.  To  reckon  the  number 
!  present  would  be  difficult,  but  it  cannot  be 
'  mudi  under  half-a-milHon,  when  the  gather- 
■  ing  is  at  its  height.  Every  -part  of  the  fair 
I  T,-as  crowded ;  many  portions,  as  at  the  pon- 
I  toon  bridge,  the  main  street,  and  the  Go- 


vemorV  house,  were  impassable  from  eleven 
to  four,  on  the  28th  of  August  last.  The 
wharves  and  warehouses  beside  them  were 
swarming ;  the  barges,  lighters,  and  steamers 
very  busy.  There  were  few  retail  shops  with- 
out numerous  purchasers.  The  wholesax 
offices,  which  aie  the  most  numerous  in  the 
place,  were  aiive  with  men  haggling  after  the 
Eastern  manner,  writing  up  accounts,  inspect- 
ing samples,  ot^  towards  evening,  drinking  tea 
wad  anoking.  But  the  tendency  of  the  con- 
course is  every  year  to  dimiiush  in  numbers, 
while  the  tiansactkins  beoome  larger.  The 
retail  element  is  disappearing,  the  Dtimber  of 
la^e  o^italifiCs  and  dealers  is  increasing. 
The  transiKitions  range  from  seventeoi  to 
twenty  mil-lions  sterling  in  value.  The  \VTiter 
was  dis^pointed  in  the  number  of  Orientals 
with  whom  he  met,  Persians,  Armenians, 
and  Jews  were  most  numerous.  He  did  not 
see  a  Hindoo,  and  fell  in  with  only  one 
Mussulman  from  India.  The  latter  was  sell- 
ing the  embroidered  wool-M'ork  of  Lahore 
with  a  dignified  gravity  ami  pre-occupation 
which  seemed  to  render  him  indi&rent  to 
customers.  On  being  addressed  in  Hindo- 
stanee,  beginning  with  the  vekxnne  "Salaam," 
he  at  once  became  graial,  communicative, 
and  even  too  friendly.  He  belonged  to  La- 
hore, had  setded  in  Damascus,  and  was  now 
selling  his  wares  in  Russia.  He  politely 
pressed  the  writer  to  accept  of  some  of  his 
finer  productions  "  for  the  love  of  God,"  and 
finally  shook  hands,  as  if  to  prove  his  famili- 
arity with  European  manners.  The  bulk  of 
the  traders  ^e  Russians  ;  many  of  thera  were 
serfs,  till  recently,  not  allowed  by  law  to  ask 
a  credit  of  more  than  five  roubles,  or  fifteen 
shillings,  but  often  tntdii^  for  sums  amounting 
to  millions,  and  that  by  mndof  mouth.  Pecu- 
lation in  the  lesser,  not  fraud  in  the  greater, 
transactions  is  the  characteristic  of  the  East. 
The  cup  of  tea,  rather  than  the  pen,  is  the 
attendant  of  bargaining. 

A  study  of  the  wares  exposed  for  sale  con- 
£rmed  this  disappointment  at  the  comparative 
absence  of  Orientals.  The  wharves  and  ware- 
houses along  the  Oka  were  devoted  to  iron 
from  Siberia  and  the  Urals,  Those  up  the 
Voi^a  were  backed  by  the  cotton  of  Toorke- 
staa,  wool,  tea,  and  sugar.  The  supply  of  tea 
was  enormous,  but  the  writer  did  not  meet  with 
the  coarse  brick  tea  so  common  in  Central 
Asia,  and  which  the  Indian  planters  have  as 
yet  failed  to  imitate.  T^s  he  had  to  get  in  Mos- 
cow, whoe  its  consumption  does  not  seem 
to  be  laige.  Silks  and  furs  were  abundant. 
European  prevailed  over  the  finest  Asiatic 
jewellery.  Spices,  nuts,  and  dried  fiuits  were 
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the  principal  products  of  the  East.  This  was 
intelligible  in  former  times  when  the  great 
Khanates  were  independent.  Then  the  hire 
of  each  camel  from  Bokhara  amounted  to 
five  guineas;  the  transit  duties,  both  Asiatic 
and  Russian,  were  vexatious,  and  the  road 
through  the  steppes  was  beset  with  predatory 
bands.  But  now  all  that  is  supposed  to  be 
changed.  Bokhara  and  Khokand  are  Russian. 
Russian  merchants  cross  the  steppes  and 
ranges  of  Toorkestan  to  Kashgar,  and  even 
Kuldja.  Purely  Russian  Toorkestan  has 
supplied  to  the  Moscow  Exhibition  a  depart- 
ment rich  in  specimens  of  agricultural  and 
mineral  v^th,  of  industry  and  art  The 
conclusion  is,  that  if  Fahluinpoor  is  too  far 
from  the  markets  of  Central  Asia  to  be  suc- 
cessful, Nijni  Norgorod  is  not  less  so.  The 
numerous  book-shops  were  a  most  attractive 
feature,  even  to  one  ignorant  of  Russian. 
Hawkers  and  small  shopkeepers  bought  largely 
from  enormous  stocks  of  cheap  books  and  pic- 
tures,both  of  a  healthy,  moral,  and  occasionally 
satirical  character.  For  a  kopek  each,  the 
hundredth-part  of  three  shillings,  coloured 
pictures  are  sold,  just  as  at  the  Indian  fairs. 
In  India,  however,  the  cheap  hterature  is 
almost  all  legendary  and  obscene ;  the  pic- 
tures are  chiefly  idolatrous.  In  Russia,  the 
moral  and  the  bio^phical  hold  their  place 
with  the  ecclesiastical.  Here  is  a  serTs  wife 
beating  her  drunken  husband,  there  death 
warns  an  old  peasant  Ofte  picture  gives  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  Peter  the  Great, 
another  represents  the  national  dance.  The 
pictures  and  metal  shrines  of  the  saints  are  of 
all  degrees  of  art,  and  command  an  extensive 
sale.  Of  the  amusements  at  Nijni  Novgorod, 
the  less  written  the  better.  So  motley  a 
gathering  for  six  or  eight  weeks  every  year, 
attracts  the  refuse  of  Moscow  and  other 
places.  The  theatre  is  said  to  be  good ;  the 
other  exhibitions  are  those  of  a  low  English 
fair.  The  traktirs,  or  Russian  restaurants, 
are  chiefly  resorted  to  for  tea,  but  dancing, 
singing,  and  debauchery  are  the  attractions 
of  many  of  diem.  The  Russian  under 
the  influence  of  his  favourite  vodka^  is  a 
pitiable  and  often  dangerous  person.  The 
traveller  need  not  go  so  far  as  Nijni  Novgorod 
to  discover  that  the  present  Tsar's  great  re- 
form of  freeing  the  serfs  is  only  the  first 
necessary  step  in  the  slow  and  mighty  task  of 
civilising  a  nation  from  the  very  beginning. 
We  are  convinced,  by  a  personal  study  of  the 
country,  not  that  Russia  is  less  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  growing 


civilisation  of  countries  like  India,  but  that 
the  danger  is  more  distant  than  is  sometimes 

supposed.  ■ 

In  Russia,  as  in  India,  the  tendency  of 
progress  is  igainst  fairs  and  pilgrimages.  For 
a  short  time,  railways  may  be  favourable  to 
both.  But  when  the  railway  system  has  been 
developed  and  fixed,  new  centres  of  traffic 
will  be  formed,  and  both  shops  and  banks  will 
be  brought  to  every  man's  door.  Nor  will  pil- 
grimages, even  in  the  most  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious country,  be  long  able  to  withstand 
the  light  which  every  new  means  of  com- 
munication streams  in  on  a  nation.  The 
spectade  of  half  a  milhon  of  people  from 
Asia  and  Europe  meeting  on  a  Volga  sand- 
bank for  six  weeks  every  year,  to  buy  and 
barter  to  the  extent  of  nearly  twenty  millions 
sterling,  and  then  disappear,  cannot  be  long 
witnessed,  even  in  Russia.  The  marvel  even 
now  is,  that  the  fair  of  Nijni  Novgorod  has 
not  been  gradually  attracted  to  and  merged 
in  Moscow.    If  the  holy  city  were  on  the 
Volga,  that  must  have  been  the  case  long 
before  this.    As  it  is,  the  question  is  only 
one  of  time  and  low  railway  rates.  Fairs 
are,  however,  necessities  for  the  frontier 
of  an  empire  on  the  borders  of  chaos, 
such  as  that  of  Central  Asia  for  centuries 
back.    Russia  will  thus,  doubtless,  loi^  be 
able  to  supply  her  mills  with  the  cotton  of 
Bokhara,  especially  if  she  ever  succeeds  in 
connecting  the  great  Khanates  with  the  | 
Caspian,  into  which  the  Oxus,  it  is  believed,  I 
flowed  at  one  time.    Not  less  should  it  con-  i 
tinue  to  be  the  effort  of  the  Government  of 
India,  as  it  has  been  thaft  of  the  Punjab  since 
i860,  to  obtain  for  the  fast-increasing  teas  of 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  the 
vast  market  of  Asia  from  which  the  Mussul- 
mans have  so  lately  driven   the  hopeless 
Chinese.  ,  In  the  case  of  both  India  and 
Russia,  trade  and  politics  will  probably  long 
go  hand  in  hand,  the  one  acting  as  a  cover 
for  the  other.    Meanwhile,  whatever  may  be 
the  designs  of  Russia  in  Asia,  whether  or  not 
she  means  to  use  the  position  which  she  is 
broadening  every  year,  so  as  to  neutralise  us 
when  the  great  struggle  for  Constantinople 
comes,  our  duty  is  clear.   Alike  by  trade, 
and  by  strengthening  our  allies  in  Afghanistan 
and  Kashgaria,  it  becomes  us,  as  the  para- 
mount power  in  Southern  Asia,  jealously  to 
guard  that  civilisation  which   England  is 
bestowing  with  such  toil  and  disinterested- 
ness on  the  two  hundred  millions  of  her 
Indian  subjects. 

GEORGE  SMITH. 
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.  XHEY  took  him  at  that  pleasant  time 
*■   When  summer  falleth,  and  the  com, 
And  now  the  places  where  he  stood 

Peer  dimly  through  the  misty  morn  ; 
The  hillock  where  the  roses  blow 
Hath^ever  roses  now  Jo  show. 

The  pathway  to  the  distant  town, 
As  ever,  windeth  low  and  high ; 

And  yet  mcthinks  it  wears  a  look 
It  wore  not  in  the  days  gone  by : 

Uaybe  it  is  I  wait  to  catch 

Xo  footstep,  and  no  lilted  latch. 


Beside  the  window  in  the  gloam 
I  stand  as  I  have  stood  before ; 

I  cannot  sew,  the  light  is  done. 
Nor  is  there  need  to  ope  the  door ; 

For  he  that  used  to  come,  they  say, 

Has  travelled  on  another  way. 

Did  never  season  fall  so  glad 
As  that,  before  our  com  was  stored 

(And  now  himself  is  reaped,  and  set 
Safe  in  the  gamer  of  the  Lord)  ? 

God  knows  how  fair  a  face  can  show 

Flush'd  in  the  golden  evening's  glow. 


I  mind  the  day  the  news  was  told. 
And  how  the  village  heard  the  talc,— 

OnrmaBhood  with  a  lusty  ghont. 
Our  women  with  a  silence  pale ; 

How  one  by  one  they  wended  down 

That  pathway  to  the  distant  town. 

t^or  me,  I  had  none  closely  near 
To  send  forth  proudly  there  to  die ; 

Only  this  playmate,  and  you  know 
We  were  no  lovers,  he  and  I :  * 

And  vel  mcthinks  I  too  was  pale 

At  telling  of  yon  woeful  tale. 

xrv-7 


I  mind  the  last  long  look  he  gave 
Just  as  he  turned  him  from  the  door. 

My  hand  was  throbbing  from  his  touch- 
Poor  hand  that  throbbelh  never  more  ! 

Look  in  my  eyes — this  cheek  is  dry. 

We  were  but  friends  to  say  good-bye. 

Now  the  night  cometh — I  shall  sleep  ; 

And  he  too  sleepeth  far  away  ; 
My  dreams  may  picture  me  a  face 

Turned  patient  up  to  wait  the  day : 
Sleep  sweet  upon  tae  blood-stain'd  sod. 
Dear  playmate,  that  is  gone  to  God  I 

C,  C.  FRASER-TYTtKR. 
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THE  GULF  STREAM. 

PART  IL--WHAT  IT  DOES  NOT;  AND  WHAT  GENERAL  OCEANIC  CIRCULATION  DOES. 


FROM  the  time  when  it  came  to  be  known 
that  the  vast  current  which  pours  the 
water  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  the  Atlantic, 
retains  not  only  its  moisture^  but  a  large 
measure  of  its  Aeat^  through  a  course  of  more 
than  two  ftousand  miles  along  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  British  America,  from 
Cape  Florida  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  that  on  quitting  the  eastern  sea-board  of 
the  American  Continent,  this  stream  takes  a 
direction  which  would  carry  it  to  the  western 
sea-board  of  the  European,  the  inference 
has  been  generally  accepted  that  the  com- 
parative mildness  of  the  climate  of  the  British 
Isles,  especially  on  their  Atlantic  sihore,  is 
due  to  its  warming  agency. 

•  It  was  shown  in  the  previous  Paper,  how- 
ever, by  the  course  of  the  Winter  Isother- 
mal lines  across  the  Atlantic,  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing  the  temperature 
of  the  Western  coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  Southern  part  of  France  to  be  raised 
in  any  appreciable  degree  by  a  flow  of  Tropi- 
cally-heated waters  towards  them.  And  the 
same  conclusion  may  ba  drawn  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  temperature  of  the  ^a  at 
different  points  on  these  coasts,  with  points 
under  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Thus,  while  the 
summer-'Naxxa.th.  ,  of  the  sea  at  Bordeaux, 
Lisbon,  and  Cadiz  is  mt  greater  than  at 
Genoa,  Palermo,  and  Algiers,  the  ivinter- 
temperature  of  the  sea  at  the  Atlantic  sta- 
tions just  named,  is  /tfztw  than  it  is  at  the 
corresponding  Mediterranean  ■  stations.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,-  that  the  oranges  picked 
by  Captain  Silas  Bent  at  Genoa  and  Naples^ 
did  owe  any  part  of  t^e  warmth  which 
ripened  them  to.  the  Gulf  Stream. 

When,  howler,  we  carry  our  survey  further 
North,  and  examine  the  Climatic  phenomena 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  still  more  those  of 
the  regions  to  the  north  and  north-east  of 
them,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  farther  North  we  proceed,  the  more  is  t/ieir 
Temperature  in  excess  of  that  which  would 
£orrespond  to  their  Latitude.  A  certain  allow- 
ance has  to  ■  be  made,  not  merely  for  the 
influence  of  S.W.  winds  (as  alread;^  noticed), 
but  for  the  effect  of  insular  position;  the 
proximity  of  the  sea  on  every  side  rendering 
the  climate  of  Islands  more  equable  than  that 
of  stations  under  corresponding  parallels  in 
the  interior  of  Continents.  But  an  inspection 
of  the  course  of  the  Isothermal  lines  to  the 


north  of  the  parallel  of  50°,  affords  stroog 
indications  of  a  great  movement  of  Oceanic 
water  in  a  north-easterly  direction ;  bearing 
the  warmth,  not  of  the  Tropics,  but  of  the 
Mid-Atlantic,  into  high  latitudes.  Of  the 
existence  of  such  a  movement  there  is  now  a 
considerable  body  of  evidence,  which  also 
proves  that  ii  is  far  too  great^  deep^  and  volu- 
minous, to  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation  or 
extension  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  We  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  follow  its  course  as  indicated 
by  the  Isothermal  lines  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Petennann.    (See  Map.) 

Banning  with  the  Summer  Isotherm 
of  59°,  we  see  that  its  eastern  portion  so 
closely  corresponds  with  the  parallel  of  50*^ 
N.  Lat.,  in  which  it  crosses  the  meridian  of 
30°  W.,  as  to  give  no  indication  of  any 
northward  movement  of  warm  water ;  while 
the  southierly  bend  of  its  western  portion  is 
obf  stHisIy  due  to  the  depressing  agency  of 
the  Arctic  Cu|Tent:<    But  on  following  the  \ 
course  of  the  Sumiber  Isotherm  of  54j4°  to 
the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  50°  W,,  we 
see  it  turning  sharply  to  the  North,  so  as  to 
cross  the  entrance  to  Baffin's  Bay,  and  then 
following  the  line  of  the  Greenland  coast 
beyond  the  parallel  of  60°  N.  Lat.   And  thus 
the  whole  western  coast  of  the  British  Islands, 
from  the  British  Channel  to  the  Orkneys, 
having  a  range  of  more  than  ten  decrees  01" 
Latitude,  lies  between  the  Summer  Isotherms 
of  60°  and  54}i°;  that  is  to  say,  the  triean 
summer  temperature  of  the  Western  Hebrides 
and  of  the  Orkneys-  is  only        lower  than 
that  of  the  Land'^  End  and  of  the  south- 
west    Ireland.   Still  stronger  evidence  is 
afforded  by  the  cburse  of  uie  Winter  Iso- 
therms (see  Map  in  the  last  No.)  ;  for  while 
that  of  50^  strikes  our  western  coast  at  the 
Land's  End,  that  of  45^°  ranges  ilorth  nearly 
as  far  as  the  Faroe  Islands,  and,  then  passes 
to  the  Shetland  Islands,  the  ttieaft  winter  tem- 
perature of  which,  therefore,  is   only  4j^**  ' 
lower  than  that  of  the  South  of  England. 
That  it  is  by  the  warmth  brought  by  the  Sea^ 
not  by  that  of  the  S.W.  Winas,  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  ameliorarion  is  produced, 
has  been  distinctly  proved  by  recent  obser: 
various ;  which  show  that  during  the  winter, 
especially  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  Sea  is  hi-^ar  than  that  of 
the  Air,  in  some  instances  by  as  much  as 

If,  in  like  manner,  we  follow  the  course  of 
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the  Summer  Isotherm  of  50°,  we  see  that  it 
quickly  runs  up  to  the  N.E.  as  far  as  Ice- 
land, thea  turns  eastward^  aod  then  follows 
the  trend  of  the  Norwe^an  coast  to  the 

I  North  Cape ;  the  summer  temperature  of  the 
|.  Sea  surface  to  the  south  and  west  of  Iceland, 

I I  and  thence  north-east  beyond  the  parallel  of 
[1  70'  N.  Lat,  being  actually  as  high  as  it  is  off 
■  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  in  Lat.  45^^. 
''  The  course  of  the  Summer  Isotherms  of  45^^ 
'1  and  41°,  is  so  nearly  parallel  with  the  pre- 

'  I  ceding,  as  greatly  to  strengthen  the  same  con- 
I  elusion ;  as  does  also  the  course  of  the 
'1  Winter  Isotherm  of  41°,  which  runs  nordi- 
waids  not  far  from  the  south-east  of  Iceland, 
and  that  of  the  Winter  Isothenn  of  36^° 
which  first  crosses  Icdand,  and  then  follows 
very  nearly  the  same  course  as  the  Summer 
Isothermof  45^"^;  thus  showing  that  thesame 
mean  sea  tanp«atures,  as  well  for  Winter  as 
for  Soinmer,  are  to  be  fbui^  in  Lat.  72°, 
ccHisiderably  to  the  nordi  of  Ae  North  Cape, 
as  i^evail  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
'  In  this  way  it  comes  about  that  the  Nor- 
wegian harbours,  even  further  east  than  the 
North  Cape,  and  the  Havne  Fiord  and  other 
places   in   the  Faxe  Bay  of  Iceland,  are 
free  from  ice,  and  accessible  to  ships  through- 
out the  winter.    Not  less  remarkable  is  the 
1  northward  extension  of  the  Summer  Isotherm 
1  of  $6yi°  as  far  as  Spitzbergen,  and  even 
'  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  it,  while  the 
I  east  coast  of  Greenland  is  usually  shut  in  by  a 
I  barrier  of  ice  even  in  summer.   Such  a 
,  temperabire  was  found  last  year  by  MM. 
'  Payer  and  Weyprecht,  as  high  as  77^^^  N. 
;  LaL,  in  E.  Long.  44^ ;  and  as  high  as  76^° 
I  N.,  Lat.  in  E.  Long.  55^ 

These  lines  pass  eastwards  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Russia  and  Siberia;  the 
sea  temperature  of  which,  as  far  as  Nova 
'  Zembia,  is  much  higher  than  the  normal  of 
their  latitude.    In  a  recent  Russian  expedi- 
'  tion,  under  the  scientific   charge   of  the 
I  eminent   savan.  Von   Middendorf,   it  was 
found  that  the  warm  stream,  which  at  die 
I  Xorth  Cape  had  a  summer  temperature  of 
j  nearly  55^  was  traceable  eastwards  with  very 
!  litde  loss  of  heat ;  but,  whilst  constantly 
.  speaking  of  this  as  a  "  current/'  he  dbtinctly 
1  states  that  he  did  not  detect  aiiy  movement^ 
but  only  judged  by  the  result  of  temperature 
\  observations,  that  the  warm  water  must  come 
!  from  the  West. 

Now  that  this  warm  N.E.  flow  is  not  an 
extension  of  the  true  Gulf  Stream  or  Florida 
Current,  appears  from  two  sets^  of  considera- 
tions ; — 

In  the  first  place,  as  was  pointed  out  by 


Mr.  Findlay,  some  years  since,  the  thinning 
out  and  expansion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  over 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  would  be  required  to  enable  it  to  im- 
part its  warmth  to  Iceland  and  the  British 
Isles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  branch  whicb 
is  said  to  run  north-west  into  Baffin's  Bay, 
would  require  it  to  spread  over  an  area  of  at 
least  1,500,000  square  miles.  Such  an  ex- 
tension must  reduce  it  to  a  mere  surface-film, 
which  cannot  long  retain  any  onward  pro- 
pulsive force  of  its  own.  Now,  aldiough 
there  is  unquestionably  a  general  N.E.  "  set," 
in  this  portion  of  the  Atlantic,  bringing  to  the 
western  shores  of  the  British  Islands,  to  the 
Faroes,  to  the  North  Cape,  and  even  to  Spitz- 
bergen, tropical  trees,  fruits,  &c,  this  "  set "  is 
so  slow  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  days 
would  be  required  for  a  floating  body  to  be 
carried  from  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  to 
the  Land's  End ;  and  looking  to  the  reduction 
of  heat  whidi  die  Gulf  Stream,  even  at  its 
deepest  and  strongest,  has  been  shown  to 
sustain  in  its  fortnight's  passage  from  the 
Florida  Channel  to  the  Grand  Bank,  it  is 
obvious  that  any  excess  of  heat  whicli  this 
surface  film  may  have  brought  as  far  as  the 
Mid-Atlantic,  must  be  dissipated  beneath  an 
Atmosphere  colder  than  itself,  long  Ijeiore  it 
reaches  the  British  Islands, — still  more,  that 
it  could  not  be  retained  when  the  flow  passijs 
still  further  north  within  the  Arctic  circle. 

■  But,  secondly,  the  inference  to  which  we 
should  be  thus  led,  that  the  persistence  of  a 
higher  temperature  in  this  N.K.  flow  must 
depend  upon  the  extension  of  its  surplus 
warmth  to  a  considerable  depth,  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  Temperature  observations  recently 
made  in  the  Scientific  Expeditions  in  which 
the  writer  has  borne  a  part.  For  a  compari- 
son between  .the  temperatures  taken  at 
different  depths  off  Lisbon  and  in  die  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Faroe  Islands,  as  well  as  at 
intermediate  sLations,  ranging  through /iWf/i/>'- 
ihree  degrees  of  Latitude,  h.is  brought  out  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  while  the  difference 
between  the  extremes  of  surface  temperature 
was  ISJ^^  this  difterence  \vas  only  10)^*  at 
100  fathoms,  and  gradually  diminished  to 
only  6j<°  at  500  fathoms ;  the  temperature  at 
this  depth,  which  was  51^^^  off  Lisbon,  being 
still  as  high  as  45^  off  the  Faroes.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  there  must  be  a  general 
northward  imvcment  of  the  upper  stratum  of 
North  Atlantic  water,  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
five  hundned  fathoms,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  perceptibly  commencing  from 
about  N.  Lat.  40**. 

Now,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  previous 
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Paper,  all  water  flowing  from  the  Equator 
towards  either  Pole  must  Have  a  tendency  to 
move  also  towards  the  East ;  in  virtue  of  the 
excess  of  easterly  momentum  which  it  brings 
with  it  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  latitttde. 
And  this  may  be  expected  to  show  itself 
more  and  more  sensibly,  as  the  water  nears 
the  Pole.  For  one  degree  of  Longitude 
at  the  Equator,  which  ts  equal  to  two 
degrees  in  Lat.  60°  is  equal  (in  round 
numbers)  to  three  degrees  in  Lat.  70°,  and  to 
six  degrees  in  Lat.  80°;  and  the  north-moving 
water  which  is  carried  round  by  the  Earth's 
rotation  at  the  rate  of  about  520  miles  per 
hour  in  Lat.  60°,  would  carry  with  it  into 
Lat,  70°  an  excess  of  easterly  momentum  (if 
none  were  lost  on  its  passage)  of  170  miles 
per  hour,  and  would  carry  an  additional 
excess  of  like  amount  in  flowing  northwards 
from  Lat.  70°  to  Lat.  80''.  Hence  the  steady 
easterly  "set"  of  the  deep  warm  stratum  along 
the  north  coast  of  Russia,  even  as  far  as 
Nova  Zembla,  can  be  fiilly  accounted  for,  if 
adequate  reason  can  be  found  for  its  north- 
erly flow;  and  as  it  seems  quite  preposterous 
to  attribute  such  a  movement  to  &e  spent 
force  of  the  Florida  Current,  we  have  to 
seek  some  other  explanation  for  it 

This  is  supplied  by  the  doctrine  of  a  Gene- 
ral Oceanic  Circulation  dependent  on  differ- 
ences of  Temperature  only;  which  may  be 
designated  as  a  vertical  circulation,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  horizontal  or  superficial 
circulation  produced  by  Winds.  This  doc- 
trine, which  was  originally  propounded  by  the 
eminent  French  physicist  Pouillet,  on  the 
basis  of  thermometiic  observations,  was  set 
aside  for  a  time  by  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  more  accurate  determination  of  the 
Temperature  of  the  deep  sea,  made  in  the 
Antarctic  voyage  of  Sir  Jams  Ross:  but 
it  has  been  recently  revived  by  the  writer, 
on  the  basis  of  Temperature-observations 
on  which  full  reliance  can  be  placed ;  and 
his"  views  have  received  the  full  approval, 
not  only  of  Sir  John  Herschel  (given  a 
month  before  his  death),  but  also  of  the  As- 
tronomer-Royal and  Sir  William  Thomson. 

The  observations  on  which  Sir  James  Ross 
founded  his  doctrine  of  the  uniform  Deep- 
sea  Temperature  of  39°,  alike  in  the  Equato- 
rial and  m  the  Polar  Seas,  are  now  known  to 
have  been  vitiated  by  the  imperfection  of  his 
Thermometers.  For  the  enormous  pressure 
to  which  orMnary  Thermometers  are  sub- 
jected at  great  depths — amounting,  at  2,400 
fathoms,  to  three  tons  on  every  square  inch — 
forces-up  the  fluid  they  contain  into  the  tube, 
and  thus  causes  tiiem  to  r^isUr  a  tempera- 
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ture  which  is  higher  than  the  real  tempera- 
ture, the  excsss  being  proportional  to  the 
pressure,  and  therefore  to  the  depth.  Expe- 
riments having  been  made  a  few  years  since, 
under  the  writer's  direction,  to  determine 
the  amount  of  this  error,  by  subjecting 
marine  Register-Thermometers  to  water-pres- 
sures of  various  degrees,  up  to  three  tons  on 
the  square  inch,  in  a  Hydrostatic  Press,  it  was 
found  that  the  very  best  of  them,  under  that 
extreme  pressure,  registered  temperatures  at 
least  eight  degrees  too  high;  the  error  being 
proportionally  less  at  lower  pressures.  The 
best  means  of  obviating  this  source  of  error, 
so  that  the  thermometers  might  register  the 
actual  temperature,  became  a  matter  of  care- 
ful consideration  ;  and  a  very  simple  remedy 
devised  by  the  late  Professor  W.  A.  Miller, 
— consisting  in  the  enclosure  of  the  bulb  in  an 
outer  bulb,  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  "  buffer," 
taking  off  the  prresure — has  proved  per- 
fectly effectual.  Every  thermometer  thus 
"  protected  "  by  Mr.  Casella  is  now  tested  to 
the  above-mentioned  pressure,  bdbre  being 
sent  out ;  and  tiie  Miller-CaseUa  thermome- 
ters may  thus  be  employed  with  confidence 
in  all  deep  Temperature-soundings. 

Recent  observations  with  these  "  pro- 
tected "  instruments  lead  to  the  unexpected 
conclusion,  that  a  temperature  not  much  above 
38"  prevaiis  over  the  deep  Ocain-hottoms^  even 
under  the  Equator;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  this  Glacial 
temperature  on  the  deep-sea  bed,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  there  is  a  constant  under- 
flow  of  water  from  the  Polar  areas  towards 
the  Equator.  This  underflow,  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  can  only  tJtke  place  from  the 
Arctic  area  throu|^  two  main  channels  of 
communication ; — one  of  them,  broad  and 
deep,  between  the  coast  of  Greenland  and 
Icdand ;  the  other,  much  narrower  and  less 
deep,  between  the  Faroe  Islands  and  the 
North  of  Scotland.  Between  Iceland  and 
the  Faroes  there  is  a  bank  at  from  200  to 
300  fathoms'  depth,  which  will  act  like  a 
coast-line  to  the  glacial  underflow ;  and  a 
still  more  complete  obstruction  is  afforded  by 
the  shallow  bed  of  the  North  Sea,  the 
whole  of  which  lies  at  a  depth  of  less 
than  one  ^hundred  fathoms.  The  bottom 
temperature  of  the  Greenland-Iceland  chan- 
nel has  not  yet  been  ascertained ;  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  must  be  as 
low  as  that  which  the  writer  met  with  in  the 
"Lightning"  channel  between  the  Faroes 
and  the  North  of  Scotiand.  For  it  was  here 
found  that  while  the  temperature  Oi  the  sur- 
face and  of  the  npper  200  fi^oms  dis^ 
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'  tincdy  indicated  a  wann  flow  from  S.W.  to 
"  N.E. ;  this  was  underlain  at  Uie  depth  of 
about  300  fathoms  by  a  facial  stream, 
,'  having  at  that  depth  the  temperature  of  32°, 
and  coming  down  at  600  fathoms  to  below 
'30".    That  this   stream   came  from  the 
!j  Arctic  basin,  and  was  therefore  proceeding 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.,*  was  further  indicated  by 
\\  the  character  of  the  Animal  Life  found  on  the 
I  bottom  over  which  it  flowed;  this  being 
!'  distinctly  Boreal,  and  contrasting  strongly 
'  with  that  which  was  found  (outside  its  course) 
i  ,  on  the  warmer  bottom  of  43**,  at  the  like 
depth,  and  sometimes  within  a  few  miles. 
'  "Diesc  glacial  streams,  discharging  themselves 
'  into  the  North  Atlantic,  certainly  reduce  its 
'  bottom-temperature  as  low  as  36°  \  but  ob- 
servations with  trustworthy  instruments  are 
wanting  in  regard  to  the  deepest  parts  of 
this  Ocean,  whi^  will  very  likely  be  found 
to  have  a  temperature  as  low  as  32**  in  the 
,  line  of  the  glacial  flow  down  the  Greenland 
Channel.    Such  observations  will  constitute 
the  first  part  of  the  work  of  the  Scientific 
I  Circumnavigation  Expedition  which  has  re- 
cently left  our  shores. 
1     On  the  other  hand,  the  communication 
of  the  great   Southern  Oceans  with  the 
',  Antarctic  area  is  so  free,  that  a  much  larger 
'  glacial  flow  may  be  expected  to  take  place 
:  from  it  over  their  bed:  and  a  bottom-tem- 
|,  perature  of  32°  has  been  recently  obtained 
i'  by  Captain  Chimmo  very  nearly  under  the 
,  Equator,  a  littie  to  the  west  of  Java;  whilst 
,,  bottom-tempeiatures  of  33"  and  34°  have 
been  met  with  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
I  Eastern  Seas ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
,  that  the  bottom-temperature  of  the  Arabian 
'  Gulf,  between  Aden  and  Bombay,  is  nearly, 
,  if  not  quite,  as  low  as  this. 

That  this  extreme  depression  of  the  Tem- 
perature of  the  Sea-bed  really  proceeds  from 
■  the  underflow  of  Polar  water,  is  further  indi- 
cated by  the  very  important  fact,  that  the 
I  bottom-temperature  of  Inland  Seas,  however 
,  deep,  whose  only  comraunicatiDn  with  the 
open  Ocean  is  by  a  shallow  strait,  does  not 
show  any  such  depression.  This  fact  was  men- 
I  tioned  in  the  previous  Paper  (p.  2 1)  as  regards 
the  Mediterranean;  it  is  also  most  strikmgly 
the  case  with  the  Red  Sea,  the  bottom-tem- 
pciature  of  which  is  probably  nowhere  below 
70%  though  that  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  at 
'  jp-eat  depths,  is  certainly  as  low  as  36°,  per- 
haps lower.    In  the  Sulu  Sea,  again,  between 

*  Abjr  naM  of  water  moriiiir  from  cither  Pole  tneard*  the 
Fqa^tor,  wiU  have  a  tatittoarti  tendency,  owing  to  ita  A- 
ficUmey  in  euterlf  momentum.  It  i*  tbua  ttuit  the  Arctic 
cwTcat,  nmnias  •ontbwds  from  Labrador,  ke^t  clon  to 
iLc  caast-liBC  M  tbe  Unitml  Sutcs. 


Borneo  and  Mindinao,  which  is  shut  in  by 
reefs  and  islands  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
exclude  the  deeper  stratum  of  Oceanic  water, 
the  temperature  of  the  bottom,  at  nearly 
r,8oo  fathoms,  is  50°,  although  it  is  37°  at 
900  fathoms  in  the  China  Sea,  not  far  ofil 
And  in  the  neighbouring  Celebez  Sea,  the 
bpttom,  at  the  enormous  depth  of  2,667 
.fathoms,  has  the  comparatively  high  tem- 
perature of  38^°,  obviously  in  virtue  of  the 
obstruction  produced  to  the  access  of  Polar 
water  by  the  islands  that  bound  it. 

But  an  umUrflow  of  Polar  water  towards 
tlie  Equator  necessarily  involves  as  its  com- 
plement a  converse  flow  of  an  ^per  stra- 
tum of  Equatorial  water  toirards  the  Pole ; 
and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  exactly  what 
the  Temperature-observations  cozielated  by 
Dr.  Fetermann  really  indicate.  For  the 
sharp 'northward  turn  which  the  Isothermal 
tines  take  round  the  comer  of  Newfoundland 
(see  Map),  whilst  quite  inexplicable  by  the 
propulsive  power  of  the  Gulf  Stream  (which 
there  flows  nearly  due  east),  is  precisely  what 
such  a  surface-indraught  towards  the  Arctic 
Sea  would  produce ;  while  a  similar  in- 
draught through  Smith's  Sound  (at  the  head 
of  Baflin's  Bay)  would  account  for  the  pas- 
sage of  warm  water  up  the  western  shore 
of  Greenland,  ameliorating  its  climate,  and 
carrying  to  Disco  Island  such  Tropical  pro- 
ducts as  the  log  of  mahogany  that  was  made 
into  a  dining-table  for  the  Governor  of  Hol- 
steenborg.  Although  this,  like  every  other 
northerly  flow  of  warm  water,  has  been  set 
down  to  the  account  of  the  '*  Gulf  Stream," 
a  little  consideration  will  show  the  extreme 
improbability  that  any  branch  of  it  could  be 
thus  diverted  from  east  to  north-west,  and 
could  retain  its  original  propulsive  force  all 
the  way  from  the  Florida  Channel.  For,  it 
must  be  remembered,  any  current  that  is 
urged  on  merely  by  the  force  originally  im- 
parted to  it,  progressively  loses  its  momen- 
tum (like  a  ball  struck  by  a  bat)  through  the 
resistance  it  encounters ;-  and  hence  the  only 
fon»  that  would  be  adequate  to  sustfun  a 
movement'  of  water  across  a  wide  Ocean,  is 
one  which  is  constantly  imparting  a  new  pro- 
pulsion. 

Now  the  constantly  operating  force  of 
Gravity  ma;^  sustain,  under  certain  conditions, 
a  vertuai  Circulation  in  a  mass  cS water ;  what 
is  needed  for  this  efiect  being  a  constantly- 
I  renewed  disturbance  in  the  Specific  Gravity 
I  of  one  part  of  the  liquid,  as  compared  with 
another.  Such  a  disturb:mce  is  produced  by 
partial  changes  of  Temperature ;  as  may  be 
made  apparent  by  heating  water,  through 
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which  particles  of  charcoal  have  been  dif- 
fused, to  render  its  movements  visible,  in  a 
glass  flask  over  a  spirit-lamp.  For  the  film  of 
water  that  is  imme'diately  over  the  flame, 
being'  the  first  to  receive  its  heat,  expands, 
and  therefore  becomes  relatively  lighter.  As 
this  rises  to  the  surface,  its  place  is  taken  by 
an  inflow  from  the  bottom-stratum  that  sur- 
rounds it ;  and  this  again,  being  heated  in 
its  turn,  follows  the  preceding  film  to  the  sur- 
face. But,  as  each  warm  film  reaches  the 
surface,  it  is  cooled  by  the  air  it  meets  there  ; 
and.  becoming  denser,  and  therefore  rela- 
tively heavier,  it  sinks  along  the  sides  (where 
it  is  still  further  cooled)  to  the  bottom,  where 
it  receives  a  fresh  charge  of  heat,  and  rises 
again  to  the  surface  (Fig.  i ).  Now,  if  the  cooling 
of  the  top  and  sides  of  the  flask  were  constantly 
equivalent  to  the  heating  of  its 
bottom,  a  constant  circulation 
would  be  maintained,  without 
any  rise  in  the  temperature  of 
the  entire  mass  of  the  water; 
and  this  is  just  what  happens  in 
the  hot-water  apparatus  now  so 
generally  used  for  warming  large 
buildings.  For  the  main-pipe 
which  serves,  like  an  artery,  to 
distribute  the  water  heated  in 
the  boiler,  goes  off  from  its  top  ; 
whilst  the  pix>e  which  (like  a 
vein)  brings  back  the  mter  that 
has  been  cooled  during  its  cir- 
culation, enters  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  Now,  as  Aj/ water  (in 
virtue  of  its  increased  bulk)  is 
relatively  lighter  than  cold,  it 
follows  that  the  water  heated  in 
the  boiler  will  tend  to  rise  in 
the  former  set  of  pipes,  whilst 
the  water  cooled  during  its  cir- 
culation will  lend  to  sink  in  the  latter  ;  and 
thus,  so  long  as  these  opposite  changes  con- 
tinue to  take  place,  so  long,  by  the  difierence 
of  Gravity  alone,  will  the  circulation  be 
maintained.  But  if  the  fire  were  to  go  out, 
or  the  air  of  the  building  were  to  acquire  all 
the  heat  the  water  can  impart  to  it,  so  that 
the  water  in  the  distributing  and  in  the  re- 
turning pipes  came  to  an  equality  of  tempera- 
ture, the  circulation  will  cease. 

We  might  imagine  a  similar  Circularion  to 
be  maintained  in  another  way.  If  the  water 
filling  the  pipes  were  salt,  but  its  saltness 
were  increased  in  one  part  by  evaporation, 
whilst  in  another  part  it  were  diminished  by 
dilution,  the  Salter  water,  being  relatively 
heavier,  would  gravitate  towards  the  bottom, 
.whilst  die  diluted  or  less  salt  crater,  becoming 


relatively  lighter,  would  tend  to  rise;  andacir- 
culation  would  be  produced,  which  would  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  difierence  is  maintained. 

Now  we  haf  e  on  a  large  scale  several  very  re- 
markable instances  of  an  «//i/ir-current  of  Sea- 
water  maintained  by  excess  of  density^  against 
an  »//rr-current  due  to  difference  of  level. 
In  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  '.  st 
example,  there  are  strong  surface-currents 
almost  constantly  setting  outwards  from  the 
Black  Sea  into  the  j^^gean ;  these  being  due  to 
the  excess  of  fresh  water  discharged  into  the 
Black  Sea  by  the  great  rivers  which  empty 
themselves  into  it  But  as  the  water  which 
flows  out  is  more  or  less  salt,  whilst  that 
which  rain  and  rivers  bring  in  is  entirely 
fresh,  it  follows  that  tile  Bhck  Sea  would 
become  in  course  of  time  a  great  iresh-water 
lake,  if  the  salt  it  is  continually 
losing  were  not  in  some  way 
brought  back  to  it.  Now,  this 
is  effected  by  an  under-current, 
which  has  been  recently  shown 
by  experiments  conducted  by 
the  Surve3'ing  staff"  of  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Shearwater,  to 
flow  inwards  through  the  Dar- 
danelles, the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  the  Bosphorus,  thus  verify- 
ing the  writer's  previous  predic- 
tion ;  and  this  with  such  force, 
that  a  "  current-drag"  suspended 
from  a  boat  at  a  depth  suflicient 
to  hang  in  the  under<\XTzttA, 
drew  the  boat  /nwards  at  a  rapid 
rate,  in  opposition  to  the  out- 
going  surface  cuuent.  It  is  clear 
that  this  under-current  entirely 
depends  on  the  difference  of 
Specific  Gravity  between  the 
water  of  the  Black  Sea  and  that 
of  the  ^gean,  consequent  upon  the  difierent 
proportions  of  salt  which  they  respectively 
contain.  The  saltness  of  the  j^geon,  like 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  generally,  is  rather 
greater  than  that  of  ordinary  Sea-water,  lor  a 
reason  presently  to  be  explained  ;  so  tiiat  its 
Specific  Gravity  is  about  1,029 — *  bottle' 
which  contains  i,ooograinsot  pure  freshwater 
would  contain  1,029  grains  when  filled  withi 
^gean  water.  But  the  same  bottle,  when 
filled  with  the  water' of  the  Black  Sea,  would  | 
be  found  to  contain  only  fi-om  i',oi2  to  1,015, 
grains,  its  saltness  varying  with  the  season.  | 
Hence  it  follows  that  a  column  01  j^lgeaa 
water  will  weigh  heavier  than  a  column  d 
Black  Sea  water  of  the  same  height  and 
diameter,  in  the  proportion  of  1,029  to  about 
1,014;  that  is  to  say,  its  pressure  on  the 
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botttnn,  and  therefore  its  lateral  pressure, 
will  be  "greater  in  that  proportion.  And 
'  thus,  whilst  the  influx  of  fresh  water,  "by  con- 
1  tinually  tending  to  raise  the  level  of  the  sur- 
.  face  of  the  Bhck  Sea,  maintains  the  out- 
\  n-ard  current  which  tends  to  its  equaHsation, 
i  the  outflow  of  Black-Sea  watei  which  it  pro- 
duces, by  carrying  with  it  a  certain  quantity 
of  salt,  is  continually  lowering  the  specific 
'  gravity  of  the  water  which  remains  behind : 
and  it  is  the  excess  of  lateral  pressure  thus 
I  maintained  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ^gean 
[  column,  that  drives  /«wards  the  under-cur- 
rent of  more  saline  water,  by  which  the  salt 
that  has  passed  out  above  is  replaced,  and 
the  salinity  of  the  Black  Sea  is  tiius  main- 
tained at  an  average  of  about  half  that  of 
the  Ocean. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Baltic  Sea, 
which  is  said  to  receive  the  river-drainage  of 
[  one-fifth  of  Europe ;  and  as  this  influx  of 
,  fresh  water  is  vastly  greater  than  the  amount 
'  of  evaporation  from  its  surface,   its  level 
would  be  continually  rising,  but  lor  the  out- 
flow of  the  excess  through  the  Baltic  Sound 
and  the  Great  and  Little  Belt.   This  pro- 
duces an  almost  constant  <w/ward  surface- 
cunent  in  these  channels,  especially  in  the 
Sound,  which  is  the  most  direct  and  open  of 
the  three;  but  beneath  this  is  an  i«ward 
I  soi/fr-curTent,  produced,  as  in  the  case  of 
j  the  Dardanelles-  and  the  Bosphonis,  by  the 
I  greater  taSerai  (because  downward)  jKessure 
!  of  the  outside  water. 

Its  existence  was  ascertained  two  hundred 
years  ago,  by  an  experiment  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  by  which  the  existence  of 
the  Dardanelles'   nnder-current  has  been 
recently  determined.     For  a  boat  having 
been  taken  into  the  mid-stream  of  the  Sound, 
where  it  was  carried  along  by  the  outvzxA 
surlace-current,  a  bucket  was  sunk  with 
a  heavy  cannon-ball  to  a  certain  depth  of 
water,  and  the  boat's  motion  was  found  to  be 
!  perceptibly  retarded.   By  sinking  the  bucket 
still  further,  the  boat's  outward  motion  was 
brought  to  a  stand ;  and  when  it  was  lowered 
'  yet  (feeper,  the  boat  was  carried  inwards  in 
I  opposition  to  the  surface-cuireat,  the  depth 
I  of  which  appeared  to  be  not  more  than  four 
j  or  five  &thoms.    Further  evidence  to  the 
j  same  efiect  was' obtained  a  few  years  ago  by 
a  diver,  who  went  down  to  recover  the  pas- 
sengecs*  effects  from  a  steamer  that  was  sunk 
■  by  a  collision  near  Elsinore;  for  he  also 
j '  found  that  a  strong  under-current  was  run- 
I  ning  towards  the  Baltic.    And  whilst  the  low 
.  Specific  Gravity  of  the  water  of  the  sur/ace- 
cunent  proves  that  it  is  derived  from  the 


Baltic,  the  high  Spedfic  Gravity  of  the  water 
of  the  w«/f(fr-current  proves  its  source  to  be 
Oceanic. 

But  there  are  other  Inland  Seas  communi- 
cating by  narrow  Straits  with  the  Ocean,  of 
which  the  condition  is  exactly  opposite  to 
that  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  This 
has  been  now  well  ascertained  to  be  the 
case  with  the  Mediterranean ;  from  the  vast 
surface  of  which  the  evaporation  is  so  much 
in  excess  of  the  whole  amount  of  fresh  water 
returned  to  its  basin  by  rain  and  rivers,  that 
its  level  would  be  continually  lowered,  and 
its  salinity  increased  (like  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea)  by  a)ncentratioD,  were  it  ;iot  for  the 
conrinual  influx  of  Atlantic  water  by  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  through  which  a  strong 
jMiT^-current  is  continually  flowing  inwards 
at  a  rate  which  seems  to  average  about  two 
miles  per  hour.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  as 
all  -the  water  which  passes  off  by  evaporation 
is  fresh,  while  all  that  comes  in  has  the  full 
saltness  of  the  Ocean,  there  would  be  a  con- 
tinual increase  of  salt  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  if  there  were  not  some  means  for  its 
escape.  That  escape  has  been  supposed  to 
be  barred  by  the  "  ridge  "  between  Capes 
Trafalgar  and  Spaitel,  which  constitutes  the 
western  boundary  of  the  -  Mediterranean 
basin ;  the  bottom  of  the  Strait  gradually 
rising  from  about  500  fathoms  opposite 
Gibraltar,  to  an  average  of  100  fathoms  on 
this  ridge,  and  falling  again  at  about  the 
-same-  rate  on  its  outer  or  Atlantic  side,  so 
that  it  constitutes. a  kind  of  marme  "water- 
shed "  between  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterra- 
nean basins.  The  movements  of  the  water  of 
the  Strait  over  this  ridge  were  made  a  special 
study,  in  the  summers  of  1870  and  187 1, 
by  the  writer,  in  conjunction  with  Captain 
Calver  and  Captain  Nares,  and  the  following 
results  were  obtained  : — While  the  upperstis.- 
tum,  to  a  considerable  depth,  consists  of 
Atlantic  water,  as  is  shown  by  its  Specific 
Gravity,  there  is  exaqtly  the  same  evidence 
that  the  lower  stratum  consists  of  Mediter- 
ranean water ;  and  this  stratum  may  be  traced 
at  a  gradually  <3Sfcreasing  depth,  from  Gibral- 
tar to  the  "  ridge,"  and  thence  at  a  gradually 
Mdcasing  depth  down  the  Atlantic  slope. 
From  this  it  seems  dear  that  Mediterranean 
water  does  flow  outwards  over  the  ridge,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  inward  upper  current 
which  extends  downwards  almost  to  its 
surface ;  and  tins  conclusion  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  experiments  with  the  "  current- 
drag,"  although  the  results  of  these  were  com- 
plicated by  Tidal  action.  As  would  naturally 
be  anticipated  (according  to  the  rationale 
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here  assumed),  the  outwaid  v/i^-current  of 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  has  not  anything  like 
the  rapidity  or  the  force  of  the  /nward 
under-currents  either  in  the  Dardanelles  or 
the  Baltic  Sound.  For  whilst  the  Specific 
Gravity  of  Atlantic  water  may  be  taken 
at  1,027,  t^^t  Mediterranean  water  is 
not  ordinarily  much  above  1,029;  ^ 
the  difference  of  lateral  pressure  is  com- 
paratively trifling.  There  is  a  distinct  Tidal 
movement  over  the  "  ridge,"  extending 
through  tlie  whole  depth  of  the  water  which 
flows  over  it ;  but  whilst  the  («flow  is  more 
rapid  than  the  outflow  in  the  upper  stratum, 
so  that  the  balance  of  its  movement  is 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  the  oufQow  is 
more  rapid  in  the  Aeptr  stratum,  so  that  the 
balance  of  its  movement  is  towards  the 
Atlantic.  In  this  manner,  then,  the  slight 
excess  of  salt  in  Mediterranean  water  is  pre- 
vented from  increasing ;  for  if,  either  by 
a  greator  excess  in  its  su^ce-evaporation,  or 
by  a  diminution  in  the  river-supply,  its  level 
could  not  be  maintained  without  a  still 
greater  influx  of  Atlantic  water,  the  additional 
quantity  of  salt  thu^  brought  in,  by  raising 
its  Specific  Gravity,  would  increase  the  rate 
and  volume  of  the  outflow,  so  as  to  keep 
down  the  salinity  of  its  water  to  a  tolerably 
constant  standard. 

This  seems,  indeed,  to  be  exactly  what 
takes  place  in  the  Red  Sea ;  for  its  surface- 
evaporation  is  probably  greater  than  diat  of 
any  equal  area  elsewhere,  amounting,  it  has 
been  estimated,  \x>dght fat  d^th  per  annum ; 
whilst  there  is  scarcely  any  return  of  fresh 
water,  either  by  lain  or  by  rivers.  A  strong 
5urfai»<:xiiKat  runs  unrards  through  the. 
Straits  of  Babelmandeb ;  and  as  the  sal tn  ess 
of  the  Red  Sea  scarcely  attains  a  higher 
standard  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  shows  no  tendency  to  increase,  it  may 
be  affirmed,  without  reasonable  doubt  (as 
Captain  Maury  long  ago  pointed  out)  that  its 
amount  is  kept  down  by  an  outwssA  under- 
current,  maintained  by  the  excess  of  lateral 
pressure  exerted  by  the  heavier  Red  Sea 
water  against  the  water  of  the  Ocean  outside. 

These  examples  of  sutfaet<»mcat&  and 
uffi^-currents  flowing  in  conthuy  directions, 
constituting  a  verHcal  draila/um,  have  been 
here  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
there  is  a  de/htiu  sdenHJic  basis  for  the  doctrine 
Uiat  a  like  Vertical  Circulation  mil  be  main- 
tained between  the  Polar  and  Equatorial 
areas  of  the  Ocean,  by  the  constant  difference 
in  the  Weight  of  the  Polar  and  Equatorial 
columns,  nuintained  by  their  difference  of 
Temperature.  | 


It  is  necessary  to  clear  the  ground,  how- 
ever, by  the  preliminary  explanation  of  a 
matter  as  to  which  very  erroneous  notions 
are  generally  prevalent. — Every  student  of 
elementary  Science  early  comes  to  learn  that 
fresh  water,  between  40°  and  32°,  constitutes 
an  exception  to  the  general  law  (applying  to 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases  alike)  of  expansion 
by  heat  and  anUradion  by  cold  ;  fresh  water, 
in  cooling  from  a  higher  temperature,  acquir- 
ing its  least  bulk,  and  therefore  its  greatest 
density,  at  about  4°  Cent,  or  39"2°  Fahr. :  so 
that  it  expands,  instead  of  contracting,  with 
a  further  reduction  ;  and  has  the  same  bulk  3t 
32°,  when  just  011  the  point  of  freezing,  as  it 
had  at  8°  Cent,  or  46^^°  Fahr.    It  is  in 
virtue  of  this  property  that  our  ponds,  lakes, 
and  rivers  freeze  on  the  surfaa  ;  for  whilst 
the  cooling  of  each  film  by  the  action  of  a 
frosty  air  sends  it  downwards  so  long  as  its- 
density  is  thereby  increased,  its  place  being 
taken  by  the  rise  of  a  warmer  film  froia 
below,  this  interchange  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
suz&ce-film  becomes  eo/der  than  39°;  for 
it  then  becomes  i^Afer  than  the  water 
beneath,  and  floats  on  its  surface,  until,  by  a 
still  further  reduction  of  its  temperature,  it  is 
changed  into  ice,  which  change  is  attended 
with  a  still  further  expansion.  But  the  case 
of  salt  water  is  altogether  different ;  for  not 
only  is  its  freezing  point  much  lower  than, 
that  of  fresh  water  (being  about  27^°  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  25^°  when  it  is 
kept  very  still),  but  it  continues  to  contract 
and  (faercfbre  to  utcrmse  in  etensity,  down  to 
its  freezing  point ;  so  diat  a  column  of  Polar 
water  weu^  considerably  heavier  than  a 
column  of  Equatorial  water  of  the  same 
height   And  as  this  difference  in  weight  or 
dawfmaxd  pressure  acts  equally  in  a  ia^al 
direction,  there  is  just  as  much  reason  for  the 
bottom-outflow  of  the  denser  because  colder 
water,  as  there  is  in  Straits  between  Inland 
seas  and  the  Oceanic  basins  with  which  they 
communicate,  for  the  under-currents  which  we 
have  seen  to  flow  in  each  case  from  the  nwre 
salt  to  the  less  salt. 

It  is  further  olivious  that  such  a  bottom- 
<?»/flow,  by  lowering  the  level  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  will  produce  a  surface-inflow  of  warmer 
water  from  the  surrounding  area;  and  as  this 
is  chilled  by  the  air  above,  it  will  descend  in 
its  turn,  giving  rise  to  a  further  indraught.  It 
is  maintained,  not  that  this  will  produce  a 
sensible  current,  but  Uiat  it  will  give  rise  to  a 
"  set "  of  the  whole  upper  stratum  of  Oceanic 
water  in  the  Polar  direction,  wherever  a  free 
passage  is  afibrded  to  it.  Such  a  general 
Southerly  "set"  has  been  spoken  of  by 
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.  Antarctic  navigators  ;  and  the  existence  of  a 
i  Kortherly  "set"  between  the  Shetland  Islands 
I  and  Iceland  has  been  deduced  by  the  Danish 
'  Admiral  Irmin^  from  the  "  logs "  of  the 
Government  ships  traversing  that  course — 
its  rate  being  only  from  o'8  to  4*7  miles  per 
,  day.  Such  a  **  set,"  extending  to  a  depth  of 
smral  hundred  fathoms,  would  carry  the 
wannth  of  the  Northern  Temperate  sea  far 
I  into  the  Polar  area.   And  this  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  precisely  what  may  be  inferred  from  the 
coaise  of  the  Isothermal  lines  in  the  North 
Atlantic    That  there  is  no  such  evidence  of 
'  a  spmal  flow  of  warm  water  towards  the 
South  Polar  area,  is  readily  intelligible  from 
,  the  opmnas  of  that  area  in  every  direction. 
1    Further  confirmation  of  tlus  view  has  been 
I  afforded  by  the  Temperature-obser\'ation3 
recently  made  at  moderate  depths  nearly 
I  undo-  die  Equator,  by  the  officers  of  the  New 
>'  York  School-ship  Mercury ^  under  the  direc- 
,  tioB  of  Professor  Dr^er.    For  it  was  found, 
not  (uly  that  the  direct  heating  influence  of 
ibe  Solar  rays  was  lost  at  100  fathoms,  but 
that      temperature  even  at  200  iathoms  is 
loiter  than  die  constant  temperature  of  the 
'  Mediterranean  down  to  nearly  2,000  fathoms. 
,  This  could  scarcely  be,  unless  the  water  in 
I'  the  Equatorial  area  were  continually  rising 
^  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  as  that  of  the 


Polar  areas  is  continually  sinMng  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom ;  and  the  explanation 
of  this  rise  is  obvious.  For  if  there  be  a  con- 
tinual flow  of  glacial  water  along  the  Ocean- 
bottom  from  the  Poles  towards  the  Equator, 
and  a  continual  draughting-^ff  of  the  warmer 
upper  stratum  from  the  Equator  towards  the 
Poles,  it  is  obvious  that  room  will  be  made 
for  each  new  arrival  of  Polar  water  at  the 
Equator,  by  the  upward  movement  of  the 
column  from  which  the  summit  has  been  re- 
moved— the  last  arrival,  as  the  coldest,  taking 
its  place  at  the  bottom. 

Thus,  it  may  be  affirmed  as  a  Scientific 
probability,  that  a  great  Vertical  Circulation 
is  always  in  progress  between  the  Polar  and 
Equatorial  Oceans;  which  tends,  by  the  trans- 
ference of  heat  from  the  latter  towards  the 
former,  to  moderate  the  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture to  which  each  would  be  liable ;  and  that 
this  Circulation,  being  entirely  maintained  by 
the  differences  in  Specific  Gravity  produced 
by  differences  of  Temperature,  will  continue 
so  long  as  such  differences  exist,  provided 
that  there  be  a  sufficiently  free  communication 
between  the  Polar  and  Equatorial  areas. 

The  following  Experimental  illustration, 
which  has  been  several  times  exhibited  by 
the  writer,  may  serve  to  make  the  doctrine 
he  advocates  more  thoroughly  intelligible : — 


A,  B,  c,  D  is  a  long  narrow  trough,  with 
Slass  sides,  filled  with  salt-water  nearly  to  its 
«ige,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  ad. 
At  A,  a  thick  metallic  bar,  a  b,  is  so  fixed  that 
one  part  of  it  lies  along  the  surface  of  the 
»ater,  whilst  the  other,  which  projects  beyond 
•he  trough,  is  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp  placed 
beneath.  Thus  the  water  m  the  trough  is 
acted  on  by  surfac^hmt  at  one  end,  like  the 
water  of  the  Equatorial  Ocean;  and  by 
iftrfaa-cold  at  the  other,  like  the  water  of  the 
Polar  Sea.  By  the  introduction  of  a  colour- 
ing liquid,  mixed  with  gum  of  sufficient 
viscidity  to  prevent  it  from  too  readily 
difiirang  itself,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
Dass  of  water  in  the  trough  goes  through 
tl>e  vertiatl  circulation  indicated  by  the 
^ws;  the  upper  stratum  moving  slowly 
towards  the  ice,  then  tumbling  down  (as  it 
were)  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  then 
ateping  slowly  along  its  bottom,  and  then 


rising  gradually  under  the  heated  plate,  to 
recommence  the  same  movement.  The  force 
by  which  this  circulation  is  kept  up,  is  the 
increased  weight  of  the  water  acted-on  by 
the  surface-cold;  which  acts  in  sending  d<mn- 
wards  the  water  exposed  to  it,  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  bottom-heat  ^<cX^  in  sending 
upwards  the  water  that  is  being  boiled  over 
a  spirit-lamp  (Fig.  i).  And  just  a^  in  the 
former  case,  the  circulation  continues  until 
the  whole  water  in  the  flask  is  equally  heated, 
so  in  the  latter  the  circulation  would  be 
maintained  in  the  trough  by  the  constant  ap- 
{dication  of  fresh  ice  at  one  end  of  it,  until 
the  whole  mass  of  its  water  is  brought  down 
to  the  temperature  of  32*.  The  action  of 
surface-heat  at  the  other  end  does  not  itself 
lend  to  draw  up  the  water  firom  below,  since 
the  film  which  it  warms  is  lighter  than  aQ 
that  underlies  it  ;  but  it  antagonizes  the 
cooling  efiect  of  the  ice,  and  thus  maintains 
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that  constant  want  of  equilibrium  between 
the  weights  of  similar  colamns'at  the  two 
ends  of  the  trough,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
continuance  of  the  movement. 

.Such,  then,  is  the  Physical  Theory  of  the 
general  Oceanic  verHcat  Circulation,  which  has 
been  lately  revived  by  the  writer,  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  Temperature-observations — 
not  in  substitution  for  that  for  the  horisonial 
current-circulation  produced  by  Winds,  but  as 
supplemental  to  it.  Some  may  consider  that 
if  it  be  admitted  that  a  N.E.  flow  of  warm 
water  tempers  the  winter  climate  of  the 
British  Isles,  keeps  open  the  harbours  of 
Iceland  and  Norway,  and  renders  endurable 
even  the  Arctic  frigidity  of  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla,  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  flow  is  an  extension  of  the 
Florida  Current  (or  true  Gulf  Stream),  or  is 
due  to  any  other  agency.  But  such  persons 
might  just  as  well  say  that  provided  ^e  Sun 
shines,  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  ascertain  how 
or  why  he  shines.  And  to  those  who  take  a 
Scientific  interest  in  Physical  Geography,  as 
the  study,  not  merely  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Earth's  surface,  but  also  of  the  causes 
which  have  brought  it  into  that  condition,  it 
is  obvious  that  no  branch  of  that  study  can 
be  more  important,  than  the  determination  of 
the  real  character  of  the  Forces  which  pro- 
duce the  gre3.t  Movements  of  the  Ocean, 
For  while  its  superficial  movements,  by  their 
mechanical  agency,  are  constantly  wearing 
down  the  land,  it  is  .by  the  course  of  its  deep 
movements,  that  the  transportation  of  this 
detritus,  together  with  that  brought  down  by 
rivers,  is  accomplished,  and  &e  place  of 
their  deposit  (at  a  great  distance,  it  may 
be)  determined  Thus  the  sand  containing 
volcanic  minerals,  which  is  found  on  the 
sea-bed  of  various  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
is  the  result  of  the  abrasion  of  the  rocks  of 
Labrador,  Greenland,  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen, 
and  Spitzbergen ;  and  is  drifted  far  to  the 
south  along  the  course  of  the  glacial  under- 
flow, intruding  upon  the  area  elsewhere 
covered  with  the  Globigerina-voMd  or  newly 
forming  Chalk.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
comparative  stagnation  of  the  lower  stratum 
of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  finest  of  the  particles  washed 
down  by  the  Nile  or  the  Rhone,  to  settle 
tranquilly  down  over  the  deepest  parts  of 
its  bottom ;  which  seems  almost  everywhere 
covered  with  a  deposit  of  mud,  mingled 
with  the  fine  calcareous  sand  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  abrasion  of  the  Tertiary  rotJts 
which  form  a  large  part  of  its  shores. 


But  the  vertical  Circulation  appears,  further, ' 
to  have  the  very   important   function  of 
bringing  every  drop  of  Oceanic  water,  at 
some  time  or  other,  to  the  surface ;  whereby 
it  is  exposed'  to  the  purifying  influence  of 
the  Atmosphere,  and  its  power  of  sustaining 
Animal  life  is  thus  renewed,  as  is  accom- 
plished in  an  Aquarium  by  some  mechanical 
means.    For  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  | 
the  uniformity  of  Temperature  through  all  I 
but  the  superficial  stratum  precludes  any 
such  Vertical  Circulation,  the  writer  has  found 
an  al?nost  entire  absence  of  life  at  depths  and  I 
temperatures  which  in  the  open  Ocean  appear 
most  favourable  to  it.  i 

How  entirely  dependent  is  the  Temperature 
of  the  Ocean-bottom  on  the  manner  and  | 
degree  in  which  it  is  affected  by  the  vertical  \ 
Circulation,  has  been  already  shown  ;  and  it 
is  by  Temperature  that  the  distribution  of 
Animal  Life  is  essentially  dominated.  It  has  ' 
long  been  known  with  regard  to  the  minute 
Feraminifera,  that  the  specimens  brought  up 
by  very  deep  soundings  m  Tropical  seas  have  ; 
an  Arctic  character;  and  it  was  fonnerly 
supposed  that  depth  must  have  the  same  in- 1 
fluence  with  cold.    Now  that  we  know,  how-  ' 
ever,  that  these  great  depths  are  nearly  as 
cold  as  those  of  Polar  Seas,  the  true  rationale  | 
of  this  fact  discloses  itself ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  it  must  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  j 
Geological  theory.  For  if  a  Glacial  tempera-  \ 
ture  should  be  found  now  to  prevail,  and 
types  of  Animal  Life  conformable  thereto 
should  prove  to  be  diffused,  over  the  deeper 
portion  of  the  existing  sea-bed  of  every  i 
Ocean  that  is  in  free  communication  with 
either  o.  the  Polar  basins,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
same  would  have  been  the  case  at  any  Geolo- '  I 
gical  epoch.  For  there  must  have  been  Deep 
Seas  in  all  Geol(^cal  periods ;  and  the  op-  \ 
position  of  Temperature  between  the  Polar  I 
and  the  Equatorial  areas,  which  maintains  ! 
the  vertical  Circulation  in  the  Ocean  at  the  I 
present  time,  must  have  been  always  in  1 
operation,  though  modified  in  its  action  by  > 
the  relative  distribution  of  Land  and  Water  at  | 
any  particular  date.  The  facts  aheady  deter-  j 
mined  fully  justify  the  conclusion,  that  a  | 
glaeial  Submarine  climate  may  prevail  pver 
any  area,  without  having  any  relation  what- 1 
ever  to  the  Terrestrial  climate  of  that  area,  j 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  investi- ' 
gatioos  to  be  carried  on  by  the  ChaUeager  | 
expedition,  now  at  work  under  the  at)le ' 
direction  of  Captun  Nares  and  Professor  > 
Wyville  Thomson,  will  throw  much  addi- 
ti<»ial  light  on  this  subject.    It  was  repre- 
sented to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  by 
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the  writer,  when  layii^  before  him  the 
scheme  of  such  ao  expedition,  that  "  the  key 
to  mach  (tf  the  past  history  of  the  globe  is 
now  1/ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  is 
^dng  rally  to  be  brought  up."  Being  him- 
self enable  to  prosecute  the  search  further, 
the  writer  leaves  it  with  confidence  in  tlie 


hands  of  the  friend  and  collei^e  with  whom 
he  co-operated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  it,  and 
who  has  i^mised  to  communicate  to  the 
public  from  time  to  time,  in  the  pages  of  this 
magazine,  a  general  account  of  the  results  of 
his  researches. 

W.  B.  CARPENTER. 


THE  SCHOOL-BOARDS  ON  TRIAL. 


THAT  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  existence 
of  the  School  Board  there  should  have 
arisen  a  feeling  of  antagonism  between  it 
and  the  public  cannot  but  be  a  matter  for 
regret  to  all  who  take  a  friendly  interest  in 
the  object  for  which  the  School  Board  was 
(xeated.  Such  a  feeling,  however,  exists,  and 
it  is  therrfore  well  that,  in  the  interests  of  na- 
tional education,  the  chaises  brought  against 
the  Board  should  be  impartially  considered ; 
and  to  so  consider  them  is  the  chief  part  of 
our  present  purpose. 

The  main  charges  against  the  Board  are 
ihat  it  has  been  extravagant,  and  that  it  has 
not  dofie  the  work  it  was  set  to  do.  We  will 
deal  with  the  last  first.  Broadly  put,  the  charge 
under  this  head  is  that  the  Board  has  done 
nodiing  save  enter  into  competition  with  exist- 
ing elementary  schools,  emptying  them  by 
underselling  them ;  and  that  it  has  failed  in 
getting  the  class  known  as  gutter  children 
into  schools.  It  is  easy  to  tmderstand  such 
charges  being  made,  for  though  they  have  by 
scmie  been  set  down  as  mere  spiteful  vapour- 
ings,  or  the  arrogance  combined  with  igno- 
rance of  local  "  rating  authorities,"  those  who 
I  know  best  what  the  Board  has  really  done 
will  the  most  readily  admit  that  there  is  con- 
siderable justification  for  these  accu- 
sations. Instances  can  be  pointed  to  in 
;  whichtheopeningofBoard  schools  has  proved 
detrimental  to  other  schools ;  and  at  the  time 
when  the  outcry  against  the  Board  was  raised 
ooly  those  having  a  practised  eye  or  special 

I  means  of  information  could  have  told  that  the 
number  of  children  running  about  the  streets 
had  been  lessened  through  the  operations  of 

,'  die  Board;  though  such  was  undoubtedly 
the  case.  That  any  intentional  inju^ce  was 

,  done  to  the  Board  we  do  not  for  a  moment 

,  believe ;  but  that  from  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  true  facts  of  the  case  the  public  mis- 

!  judged  it,  there  can  be  no  question.  In  the 
fiist  place  it  should  be  remembered  that,  if 

•  such  a  work  as  that  entrusted  to  the  School 

I I  Board  was  to  be  accomplished  at  all,  it  could 
j'  only  be  by  setting  about  it  systematically. 
1 1  The  ultimate  object  of  the  Educational  cam- 


paign was  of  course  well  known,  and  that 
was  about  all  that  was  clearly  known  when, 
in  November,  1870,  the  School  Board  for 
London  became  a  thing  of  life.  The  whole 
plan  of  campaign  had  to  be  arranged,  every- 
thing material  had  to  be  ascertained.  The 
metropolis  had  to  be  divided  into  districts 
and  re<ensused,  in  order  to  find  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age  (trom  >three  to 
thirteen)  in  it,  and  the  proportion  of  them 
for  whom  it  was  necessary  to  provide  *'  Effi- 
cient Elementary  Schools."  -To  get  at  this 
latter  point  it  was  necessary  not  only  to 
obtain  a  return  of  all  schools,  but  to  classify 
them  into  efficient  and  non-efficient;  and  the 
result  of  this  last  proceeding'  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  proof  that  could  be  adduced  of 
the  national  necessity  for  such  a  body  as 
the  School- Board.  Out  of  3,130  schools, 
1,876  were  found  to  be  inefficient;  the 
great  majority  of  the  condemned  beii^, 
however,  it  is  fair  to  add,  pet^  afiiairs 
classed  in  School-Board  returns  "Adven- 
ture Schools,"  and  known  in  popular  phrase- 
ology as  Dames'  Schools.  As  the  general 
result  of  their  statistical  researches  the  School 
Board  found  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
provide  school  accommodation  for,  in  round 
numbers,  one  hundred  thousand  children,  and 
this  they  at  once  commenced  to  do,  by  hiring 
available  buildings  for  immediate  use,  and 
seeking  out  eligible  sites  whereon  to  erect 
permanent  "  Public  Elementary  Schools." 

With  all  this  troublesome  preliminary  work 
to  be  got  through  the  School  Board,  at  the  end 
of  a  year  and  a  half-— about  which  time  the  cry 
against  them  first  began  to  be  heard — might 
well  have  pleaded  that  they  had  had  little  time 
for  aug^t  else.  But  as  a  matttf  of  fact  they 
had  done  more  than  merely  leam  ihea  posi- 
tion. All  things  considered,  they  had,  as  we 
will  show,  done  a  good  deal  in  the  matter  of 
getting  children  into  schools,  not  "  by  filling 
the  new  Board  schools  with  pupils  drawn  from 
other  schools,"  but  by  driving  in  children  who 
would  not  have  been  senf  to  school  at  all  but 
for  the  action  of  the  Board.  It  is  by  the  ope- 
rations of  the  School  Board  Visitors  that  this 
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crowning  work  of  the  Board  is  accomplished ; 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  first  Visitors  only  commenced  work 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1872,  while  in  some 
divisions  they  did  not  get  to  work  till  the 
latter  end  of  May,  The  first  general  report 
of  their  proceedings  gives  the  results  of  tiieir 
operations  up  to  the  29th  September ;  and 
now  let  us  look  at  what  they  effected  in  the 
course  of  the  seven  months  covered  by  the 
report.  The  returns  made  by  the  managers 
of  Efficient  Schools  to  Uie  Visitors  showed 
that  the  total  average  attendance  during  the 
quarter  from  June  to  September  was  186,648, 
bein|;  on  the  vrhole,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  quarter,  an  increase  of  11,311.  An 
anal3rsis  of  these  figures  conclusively  dis- 
poses of  the  charge  of  merely  filling  fioard 
schools  by  emptying  others.  On  this  point 
the  report  says,  "It  has  occasionally  been 
stated  that  the  Board  schools  are  only  filled 
at  the  expense  of  other  schools.  It  may 
therefore  be  well  to  point  out  that  of  the 
above  increase  of  11,311,  there  is  an  increase 
of  4,930  in  Board  schools,  and  of  6,391  in 
voluntary  schools.  In  other  words,  while 
the  Board  schools  arc  gradually  filling,  the 
aver^  attendance  at  other  schools,  notwith- 
standing a  few  exceptions,  is  on  the  whole 
not  diminishing  but  steadily  increasmg." 

Really  good  schools,  in  whidi  the  fees  are 
moderate,  will  have  little  or  nothing  to 
fear  from  Board  schools.  The  latter  class 
of  schools  will  not  be  established  in  excess 
of  what  the  Board  know  to  be  the  actual 
wants  of  the  district,  though  those  ^at 
have  not  the  Board's  means  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  point  may  think  that,  in  con- 
junction with  existing  schools,  they  do 
make  up  an  excess  of  school  accommoda- 
tion. And  as  the  School-Board  Visitors  drive 
gutter  children  into  the  Board  schools — the 
only  schools  that  are  bound  to  take  ^em — 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  it  will  be 
found  that  many  children  of  other  classes 
will  be  wiliidrawn  from  tiiem  and  sent  to 
other  elementary  schools,  prmadai  those  other 
schools  offer  equal  ^ucational  advanta^s. 

To  come  to  the  ali-important  matter  of 
the  work  of  the  Board  in  respect  to  the  class 
of  children  who  are  generally  spoken  of  as 
"waifs  and  strays,"  "gutter  children,"  "street 
Arabs,"  and  the  like.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  Board 
had,  even  previous  to  the  date  of  the  report 
from  which  we  have  been  quoting,  got  a  con- 
siderable number  of  that  cla^s  of  children 
into  schools.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
nincteen-twentieths  of  the  children  in  respect 


to  whom  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Board 
have  to  be  exercised,  are  of  the  gutter-child  i 
class ;  and  such  being  the  case,  let  us  see  I 
what  the  Board  had  done  in  the  way  ot  com- 
pelling the  attendance  of  children  at  school. 
Up  to  the  29th  of  September  the  visitors  had  | 
served  6,946  "A"  notices.  These  notices  call  1 
upon  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school 
within  fourteen  days,  and  warn  them  that  if 
they  do  not  comply  they  are  liable  to  be  sum- 
moned and  fined ;  and  they  proved  effectual 
in  4,701  cases,  that  number  of^children  having 
been  soit  to  school   The  parents  of  1,317  ' 
:  children  on  whom  notice  "  A  "  produced  no 
effect  were  served  with  notice  "  B,"  which 
informed  them  that  they  had  been  guilty  of 
a  breadi  of  the  bye-laws,  and  were  called  to 
appear  before  the  members  of  the  division, 
to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  sum- 
moned.  This  led  to  904  additional  children 
being  sent.  In  146  cases  it  became  necessary 
to  take  out  summonses,  of  which  43  were  with- 
drawn,  and  103  dealt  with  by  the  magistrate.  I 
In  17  cases  the  children  had  been  sent  to  i| 
school  between  {he  time  of  the  issue  of  the  | 
summonses  and  the  day  of  bearing ;  in  34 
instances  the  parents  were  fined,  in  30  ^ 
cases  were  adjourned,  chiefly  on  the  pnnnise  | 
of  parents  to  send  diildrm  to  sc^iool— fines 
beii^  inflicted  in  5  cases  on  the  adjourned 
heanng ;  a  cases  were  dismissed,  and  die  re-  ; 
mainder  were  pending  when  the  returns  from 
which  the  report  was  compiled  were  sent  vs.  ' 

As  the  "A"  notices  are  only  served  in  , 
cases  in  which  persuasion  and  threats  have 
failed,  and  as  in  practice  the  summons  cases  | 
are  found  to  have  a  very  salutary  effect,  we  ; 
think  the  report  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  1 
exaggeration-  when,  in  amclusion  upon  this 
head,  it  says,  "  It  needs  scarcely  to  be  added 
that  the  above  figures  give  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  total  number  of  children  sent  to  { 
school,  inasmuch  as  many  parents  send  their 
children  without  the  Visitors  being  obliged  to  ' 
serve  notice  at  all."  But  supposing  the  fibres 
are  taken  alone,  ^ey  tell  a  tale  of  whi<£  the 
Board  need  certainly  not  be  ashamed.  Apart 
from  all  official  figures,  however,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  know  that  large  numbers  of 
gutter  children  have  been  got  into  schools 
through  the  action  of  the  Board.    In  the 
division  of  the  metropolis  we  know  best  hun- 
dreds of  such  children  can  be  seen  in  daily 
attendance,  many  of  them  of  ten  and  eleven 
years  of  age,  painfully  puzzling  over  the 
alphabet,  and  all  of  them  woefully  backward. 
They  are  mostly  i^^ed,  and  are  not  always 
as  clean  as  they  might  be;  but  the  experience 
of  teachers  is  that  they  som  improve  m  that 
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1  respect,  and  though  they  are  at  first  more 
I  difficult  to  deal  with  than  ordinary  pupils, 
,  they  are  upon  the  whole  less  troublesome 
I  than  might  have  been  expected.  Some 
few  of  them,  it  should  be  added,  are  only 
,  half-timers.   Vniere  it  is  shown  to  the  satis- 
r  Action  oS  a  committee  (or  sub-ctnnmittee,  as 
I  the  case  may  be)  that  a  diild  ot  more  than 
I  ten  years  of  age  is  "  beneficially  and  neces- 
sarily at  work,"  they  have  the  power  (under 
I  By^Llw  4th)  to  exempt  it  from  the  obliga- 
don  of  attending  school  for  more  than  ten 
hours  a  week.  Such  are  "  half-timers."  The 
,  half-time  school  system  has  long  been  esta- 
blished in  the  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  other 
^ctoiy  districts,  in  which  children  are  largely 
employed,  and  in  such  districts,  where  there 
are  half-time  schools,  and  a  plan  of  educa- 
.  tioD  adapted  to  the  half-time  principle,  the 
'  system  is  an  admirable  one,  beneficial  alike 
'  to  parents,  children,  and  emplojrers.    But  in 
I  the  metropolis  tlie  half-time  system,  as  carried 
ont  by  die  School  Board,  is  little  better  than  a 
mockery.    London  is  w/  a  factory  district ; 
,  there  are  no  half-time  schools  in  it,  no 
half-time  classes  in  its  full-time  schools ; 
I  while  its  Schoql  Board  will  not  recognise 
■  night  schools  for  children  of  less  than  thir- 
teen.  A  child  under  that  age  found  attend- 
ing a  night  school  (if  not  attending  a  day 
also)  is  treated  by  the  School  Board 
.  u  not  being  at  school  at  all.    Still,  without 
the  means  of  compromise,  which  the  lialf- 
time  system  aSords,  divisional  committees 
being  but  men,  and  having  the  hearts  of 
OKD  in  them,  could  scarcely  do  their  duty. 
Thty  havd  to  deal  with  many  most  dis- 
tressing cases — cases  in  which  the  famities 
interested  are  so  wretchedly  poor  that  to 
withdraw  from  them  even  the  scanty  earn- 
ings of  a  ten-year-old  child  would  be  abso- 
lute cruelty,  would  be  snapping  the  last  link 
between  the  family  and  pauperisation,  or 
starvation.    Where,  in  such  cases,  the  grant- 
ing of  the  half-time  certificate  will  save  the 
earnings  it  is  granted.    The  child — as  a  rule 
very  backward  in  his  educadon,  if  it  has 
I  betti  educated  at  all — becomes  a  half-timer, 
but  has  to  attend  a  fiill-rime  school,  and  take 
its  chance  of  picking  up  such  crtmibs  of 
edocatioD  as  may  fall  to  it  mider  a  system 
nieant  fin:  and  ^plied  to  full-timers.  That 
for  lolf-time  pupils  there  should  be  halftime 
schools  or  classes  is  so  self-evident  a  propo- 
rtion that  there  is  no  need  to  demonstrate 
it,  and  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
that  the  establishment  of  such  classes  would 
have  followed  as  the  necessary  corollary  of 
^  bye-law  sanctifming  half-time  attendance. 


So  far  as  we  are  aware,  nothing  has  ever 
been  said  upon  this  point  at  any  of  the 
meetings  of  the  London  Board ;  but  in  the 
interest  of  popular  education,  we  would  fain 
hope  Uiat  this  omission  has  arisen  simply 
from  the  press  of  other  matters  to  whidi  tiie 
Board  has  had  to  attend,  and  not  from  any 
fitihire  to  appredate  "the  situation,"  or  to 
see  the  importance  and  necessity  for  action 
upon  the  point — otherwise  it  would  be  a  dark 
look-out  for  the  half-timers.  If  the  Board 
does  not  shortly  deal  with  this  subject  in 
some  practical  manner,  any  person  wanting 
a  real  grievance  against  it  will  do  much 
better  to  take  up  the  question  of  making 
provision  for  half-timers,  than  by  dealing  in 
swe^ing  charges  that  the  Board  has  done 
nothing. 

To  come  back  to  the  point  firom  whidi  we 
have  digressed.  Some  of  the  children  driven 
into  Sf^ools  by  the  action  of  the  School 
Board  in  the  district  of  which  we  were  speak- 
ing, are,  as  we  said,  only  half-timers,  and  are 
therefore  sometimes  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  in  school  hours.  Thus  a  boy  who 
may  be  seen  regularly  at  school  every  after- 
noon, may  in  the  mornings,  be  as  regularly 
seen  hawking  hearthstone.  A  gij;l  who  may 
be  heard  calling  watercresses  or  winkles  in 
the  afternoon,  will  be  found  in  school  in  the 
mornings ;  while  other  girls  who  may  be  seen 
step-cleaning  in  the  mornings  attend  school 
in  Uie  afternoons.  A  number  of  shop  errand- 
boys  are  also  half-timers ;  and  in  some  cases  of 
widows  having  to  go  out  to  woric,  two  sisters 
are  allowed  to  be  Imlf-timers  that  'one  may  be 
at  home  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the 
afternoon  to  take*  chaige  of  the  household, 
and  look  after  younger  children. 

While  it  is  true,  however,  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  children  have  been  got  out  of 
the  streets  into  schools,  it  is  equally — and  to 
the  outer  public  more  obviously  and  strikingly 
— true  that  a  great  number  of  children  who 
ought  to  be  in  schools  are  still  to  be  seen  run- 
ning on  the  streets.  There  are  undoubtedly 
tens  of  thousands  of  such  children  whom 
the  School  Board,  great  as  is  the  power  given 
to  it  by  law,  has  failed  to  reach.  But  at  the 
same  time  ^e  number  of  children  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets  of  the  poor  quarters  of  the 
metropolis,  is  not  always  or  necessarily  the 
strong  argument  against  tiie  Board  that  to  die 
uninitiat«l  it  appears  to  be.  We  will  illus- 
trate this  by  an  example.  In  the  particular 
school  division  to  which  we  have  already 
specially  referred,  there  is  a  street  that  has 
long  been  notorious  for  the  number  of 
*'  gutter  "  children  running  about  in  it.   It  is 
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a  short  street,  and  taking  our  stand  at  the 
top  of  it  one  morning  recently,  we  counted 
no  less  than  thirty-one  children  of  school  age 
playing  in  it.  Any  believer  in  the  theory 
that  the  School  Board  has  done  nothing, 
passing  the  street  at  this  time  would  probably 

have  remarked  that  the  children  in   

street  were  as  thick  as  ever.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case.  We  could  have  infbnned 
any  such  passer  by,  that  a  few  months  before 
more  than  double  that  number  of  children 
would  have  been  found  in  the  street  at  that 

time  of  day  ;  that  Patsey  H  ,  the  leader 

of  a  band  of  street  urchins,  who  had  been  a 
great  nuisance  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
with  most  of  his  associates  actually  attending 
school ;  that  the  School  Board  had  made  a 
raid  upon  the  street  with  satisfactory  results, 
that  a  haul  of  nine  children  had  been  made 
in  one  house,  that  most  of  those  in  the  street 
wlio  had  been  served  with  them,  had  obeyed 

the  first  notice,  and  that  the  B  family, 

the  G  family  and  the  L  family,  with 

on  e  or  two  others  better  known  than  respected, 
had  succumbed  to  the  second  notice,  and  sent 
their  children  to  school. 

"  But  what  of  all  tliese  children  who  are 
now  in  the  street?"  the  passer-by  would 
naturally  ask.  "Would  they  be  there  if  the 
School  Board  was  efficiently  discharginj^  its 
duty?  Why  were  they  too  not  at  school  ?  " 
These  are  pertinent  questions,  and  we  will  an- 
swer Uiem.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  in  the  School-Board  division  of  the 
metropolis  pf  which  we  are  speaking,  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  "  efticient  "  school  accom- 
modation, and  on  that  account  the  continued 
existence  of  schools  officially  "  condemned," 
has  for  the  time  being  to  be  connived  at. 
Children  returned  to  the  officers  of  the 
Board  as  attending  such  schools,  and  found  '■ 
to  be  actually  attending  them,  in  such  fashion 
as  children  do  attend  dajnes  schools,  were 
left  unmolested  until  the  "  efficient "  accom- 
modation of  the  district  should  be  increased. 
With  this  much  premised,  let  us  see  how  far 
the  fact  of  these  thirty-one  children  being  in 
the  street  was  really  a  proof  of  inefficiency 
or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  We 
recognised  rather  more  than  a  dozen  of  the 
children,  and  knew  that  through  them 
we  could  ascertain  who  the  others  were. 
Having  from  our  standing-place  "  spotted  " 
them  all,  we  made  a  descoit  on  the  stteet, 
and  from  questioning  parents  and  children, 
and  verifying  their  statement^  we  found  the 
case  to  stand  as  follows ^ven  were  ab- 
sent from  inefficient  schools,  eight  were 
suffering  from  skin  diseases  to  in  extent  that 


would  have  led  to  their  being  excluded  from 
any  school,  and  this  the  School  Board  was 
bound  to  accept  as  a  "  sufficient  reason"  for 
absence  ;  two  had  sore  eyds,  two  were  absent 
from  an  efficient  school  without  leave  or 
sufficient  reason,  but  had  not  been  away 
long  enough  to  cause  the  master  to  put  them 
in  the  list  of  irregulars  furnished  to  the 
Scfaool-Board  Visitor,  one  was  absent  for  the 
morning  by  permission  of  her  schoolmistress, 
and  one  was  a  half-timo-  who  attended  school 
in  the  afternoon.  There  were  only  six  of  the 
children  whose  presence  there  could  fairly  be 
used  as  a  reproach  to  the  school,  while  two 
of  these  had  only  come  to  live  in  the  street 
three  days  before,  and  the  School  Board  had 
not  "  got  wind"  of  their  being  there,  a  thing 
not  to  be  wordered  at  when  it  is  considered 
that  each  Visitor  has  on  an  average  about  five 
thousand  children  to  look  after.  This  is  of 
course  only  a  solitary  instance,  and  it  may 
be  that  it  was  particularly  favourable  to  the 
Board,  but  it  shows  clearly  enough  that  there 
are  several  things  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion before  the  number  of  children  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  street  can  fairly  be  used  as  in 
argument  in  support  of  the  allegation  that 
the  School  Board  has  done  nothing  in  the 
way  of  gathering  street  children  into  schools. 
It  lias  already  done  a  good  deal  in  that  way, 
and  as  year  by  year  the  present  "  plentiful 
lack  "  of  efficient  school  accommodation  and, 
scliool  teachers  is  reduced  and  the  class  of 
parents  who  at  present  regard  it  as  a  hardship 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  educate  their 
children,  are  brought  to  accept  the  educational 
situation  as  it  applies  to  them,  it  will  do  more' 
and  more. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  School  Board 
has  been  extravagant  in  its  expenditure,  i, 
good  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  The: 
charge  has  generally  been  made  broadly.] 
though  two  distinct  points  have  been  fixed 
upon — namely,  the  appointment  of  an  arclu- 
tect  at  a  salary  of  ^1,000  a  year,  and  the 
apportioning  of  a  sum  of  j^i8,ooo  for  the 
erection  of  offices.  Looking  at  the  number 
of  new  schools  that  are  required  to  give  t'le 
necessary  amount  of  efficient  school  accom- 
modation, and  considering  that  thousands  of 
children  have  still  to  be  allowed  to  attendj 
dames'  schools,  or  to  remain  out  of  school 
altogether  for  lack  of  such  accommodation 
— considering  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Board; 
might  very  fully  and  very  profitably  employ 
an  architect  Against  their  having  such  an 
officer,  a/  f^g  present  stage  of  their  operations^ 
very  littl6  could  be  fairly  said ;  but,  in  tf« 
manner  oi  the  aonointment  as  made,  therei 
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certainly  were  elements  that  savoured  of 
undue  extravagance.  In  the  first  place, 
though  the  salary  of  the  office  is  so  large,  it 
is  expressly  understood  that  the  officer  is  not 
to  give  his  professional  services  solely  to  the 

,  Board,  and  in  the  second,  the  appointment 
on  the  face  of  it  seems  to  be  a  permanent 
oae.  If  the  unjn^sion  of  the  public  upon 
this  latter  point  is  wrong,  it  wtnild  be  well 
that  it  should  be  authoritatively  contradicted ; 
while,  if  it  be  right,  it  constitutes  a  good 
case  against  the  Board.  If,  with  their  com- 
mand of  money,  they  have  not  in  three 
years  time  from  now  built  their  new  schools 
throughout  the  metropolis,  both  they  and 
their  architect  will  be  blameworthy  in  the 
matter ;  and  when  the  schools  are  built,  the 
architect's  office  will  be  very  much  in  the 
nature  of  a  sinecure — will,  at  any  rate,  be 
most  extravagantly  ov«paid  at  ;^i,ooo  a 
year.  Eighteen  thousand  pounds  certainly 
>Kms  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  spent 
upon  offices.  No  doubt,  commodious  and 
comfoitable  offices  could  be  provided  for 
le^;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
School  Board  is  second  only  to  Parliament 
in  importance,  that  it  is  a  deliberative  as  well 
M  an  executive  body,  and  employs  a  nume- 
rous statf,  the  question  whether  _;^iS,ooo  is 
too  large  a  sum  to  expend  in  the  erection  of 
a  council  hall  and  offices  for  it,  becomes 
VC7  much  a  matter  of  taste. 

There  has  been  some  talk  too  of  the  pro- 
posed School-Board  schools  being  of  too 
costly  a  character ;  but,  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion generally,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
xhools  are  intended  to  be  permanent  insti- 
tutions, and  must,  wiA  a  view  to  u&imafe 
ecomnny,  be  well  buil^  and  constructed  ;(ritb 
the  utmost  regard  to  the  health  of  the  chil- 

'  ilren,  we  should  hardly  think  that  such  was 
the  case.  The  calculation  of  the  financial 
department  of  the  Board  is,  that  out  of  a 
School-Board  rate  of  twopence-halfpenny  in 

■  the  pound,  a  halfpenny' in  the  pound  will 
defray  all  costs  of  building,  the  other  two- 
pence in  the  pound  being  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools.  While  those  of 
the  outer  public  opposed  to  the  Board  have 
been  chiefly  exercised  in  resjiect  to  the  sums 
proposed  to  be  spent  in  building,  we  think 
they  might  have  got  a  much  more  tenable 
and  reasonable  case  on  the  score  of  extrava- 
gance out  of  the  larger  item  of  school  main- 
tenance, had  they  only  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  actual 
fiicis  and  bearings  of  this  head  of  School- 
Board  outlay.     The  circumstance  of  the 

1,  Board  having  persistently  refused  to  give  free 


education,  in  the  fuU  sense  of  the  term,  has 
caused  most  people  to  overlook  the  fact  tliat 
they  are  giving  partially  free  education  to  a  ' 
great  extent,  and  that  without  any  inquiry  as 
to  whether  those  benefiting  by  the  partial 
remission  of  fees  are  such  as  ought  to  be 
allowed  tif  so  benefit  at  the  expense  of  rate- 
payers.   Whatever  may  be  alleged  against 
the  Board  in  other  r^pects,  it  is  admitted 
upon  all  hands  that  their  schools  are  of  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.    The  head  teach- 
ers of  them  are  certificated,  and  teaching 
power,  and  all  educational  means  and  appli- 
ances are  supplied  to  them  upon  the  most 
liberal  scale.    This  liberality  of  supply,  of  | 
course,  involves  largeness  of  outlay,  while  J 
the  low  rate  of  fees,  which  is  an  integral  part  [ 
of  the  school  scheme  as  hitherto  carried  on  j 
by  the  Board,  involves  small  returns,  and  the  I 
difference  between  outlay  and  return  has  to  , 
be  made  up  out  of  rate-raised  funds.    How  j 
great  that  difference  is,  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  the  balance-sheet  of  the 
Board  for  the  half  year  ending  Michaelmas, 
187a,  showed  that  die  working  expenses  of 
the  Board  schools  opened  up  to  that  date  had 
been  ;;^26,i64,  while  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived in  school  fees  was  ^2,218.    Thus  j 
close  upon       4,000  worth  of  gratuitous 
education  was  given  indiscriminately  out  of  1 
the  rate ;  for  any  one  who  chooses  can  send  ^ 
their  children  to  Board  schools  so  long  as  ; 
there  is  room  in  them.    This  is  the  part  oi"  ' 
the  expenditure  of  the  Board  which  most  in-  ' 
vites  the  serious  attention  of  the  rate-payers.  I 
Speaking  from  practical  knowledge,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  is  under-  | 
estimating  the  cost,  to  say  that,  on  an  average, 
it  would  require  a  shilling  per  week  per  pupil 
to  make  the  Board  schooU  self-supporting ; 
while  it  will  certainly  be  over-estimating  to  1 
place  the  average  lee  per  pupil  actually  \i 
received  at  threepence  per  week.    Thus,  to-  \ 
wards  the  cost  of  the  education  of  every  child 
in  Board  schools  the  rate-payers  contribute, 
on  an  average,  at  least  ninepence  per  week, 
and  among  these  children  are  thousands  be- 
longing to  small  tradesmen,  well-to-do  me- 
chanics and  others  who,  were  the  matter 
fairly  put  in  tliat  way,  would  certainly  not  be 
considered  entitled  to  ra-te-paid  relief  in  any 
form,  who  would  never  think  of  asking  for 
such  relief,  and  who,  sending  their  children 
to  Board  schools  simply  because  they  are 
capable  of  appreciating  the  educational  ad- 
vantages' which  those  schools  offer,  would,  in 
all  probability,  pay  a  higher  fee  were  they 
requested  to  do  so.    Of  course,  there  must 
be  low  fees  in  Board  schools,  to  meet  the 
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necessities  of  the  poorer  and  poorest  classes 
of  parents,  and  a  good  deal  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  "  the  sweet  simplicity  "  of  uniform 
payments  ;  but,  seeing  that  it  is  public  money 
that  is  being  dealt  with,  we  think  a  good  deal 
may  also  be  said  in  favour  of  a  graduated 
scale  of  fees.  In  this  matter  too  tiie  Board 
is  at  present  acting  upon  the  principle,  that 
unto  tiiem  that  have  shall  be  given.  They 
will  give  the  tradesman  or  well-paid  mechanic 
a  shilling's  worth  of  education  for  threepence ; 
but  they  will  not  remit  the  threepence  to  the 
poorest  widow,  whose  case,  after  full  investi- 
gation, one  of  their  own  divisional  committee 
may  recommend  for  remission  of  fees.  And 
this  point  alone,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  has 
given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling  against 
the  Board.  Not  a  few  rate-payers  would 
like  to  see  the  better-o£f  parents  charged  six- 
pence for  their  shilling's  worth,  and  the  three- 
pences thus  gained  granted  in  the  shape  of 
remission  to  those  who  were  proved  to  be 
badly  off.  If  they  must  pay  an  average  of 
ninepence  per  5ch<^,  they  would  do  it  much 
more  cheeriiilly  if  the  average  was  struck  in 
this  manner. 

Upon  one  head  of  its  expenditiire  the 
Board  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  extra- 
vagance, except  in  the  sense  in  which  an 
unwise  economy  is  extravagance — the  pay- 
ment, namely,  of  its  Visitors.  The  salary  of 
those  officers  is  j£8o  pounds  a  year.  What 
their  duties  are,  we  pointed  out  in  our  article 
on  "School-Board  Work."  It  is  through 
them  that  the  Board  works.  It  must  see 
with  their  eyes,  hear  with  their  ears,  and  rely 
upon  their  intelligence  and  discretion  for 
standing  before  the  public  as  a  capable  and 
impartial  body.  In  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  the^  have  to  go  into  all  sorts  of  places 
— places  m  which  fever  and  small-pox  are 
tiie,  or  where  rough  and  disorderly  characters 
abound.  They  have  to  conduct  inquiries 
into  the  conduct  and  circumstances  of  fami- 
lies, and  make  independent  investigations  as 
to  the  tmtii  of  statements  made  by  the  heads 
erf*  those  feunilies — a  part  of  their  busmess 
whidi,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out, 
requires  judgment,  tact,  and  knowledge  of 
^character.  Though  simply  styled  Visitor^ 
they  are  also  clerks,  having  such  a  number  i 


i  of  books  to  keep,  lists  and  notices  to  make 
L  out,  forms  to  fill,  reports  to  write,  and  statis- 
1  tical  tables  and  returns  to  compile,  that  to 
do  it  with  anything  like  comfort,  and  the 
1  necessary  d^ee  of  privacy  each  visitor 
should  be  able  to  have  a  room  of  his  house- 
hold iolely  as  an  office.    Representing,  too, 
:  as  they  do  the  authority  of  the  Board,  to 
those  upon  whom  that  authority  has  to  be 
:  exercised — a  class  that  is  strongly  influenced 
by  outimd  appearances — ^the  Visitors  should 
be  able  to  dr^  respectably,  and  live  in  a  tairly 
good  part  <^  tlwir  district,  things  that  it  is 
evident — in  the  case  of  married  visitors,  at 
any  rate — cannot  be  done  out  of  3or.  per 
week.   Hie  duties  of  a  School-Board  Visitor 
are  much  akin  to,  but  heavier  than,  those  of 
a  relieving  officer,  while  the  salary  of  a  Visitor 
is  about  half  of  tliat  usually  paid  to  relieving 
officer.    A  London  Visitor  working  under 
an  active  divisional  committee  must,  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  conscientiously  and  efficiently, 
give  up  to  it  considerably  more  than  what 
are  now  mechanics'  hours,  while  he  receives 
considerably  less  than  a  mechanic's  pay. 
That  numbers  will  be  found  willing  to  under- 
take the  office  of  School  Board  V^tors  for 
j^8o  a  year  there  can  be  no  doubt  j  but  that 
men  of  sufficiently  high  character  and  ability 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  efficiendy 
wiU  £ontinue  to  do  so  at  such  a  salary,  is  very 
improbable  indeed.    A  number  of  the  first-  i 
appointed  Visitors  in  the  metropolis  have 
already  resigned,  and  now  that  they  have 
learned  by  experience  how  much  work  there 
is  incidental  to  the  office,  others  are  likely  to  I 
follow  their  example  as  soon  as  they  "  can  I 
suit  themselves."    Of  five  Visitors  appointed 
by  the  laverpool  School  Board  for  a  proba- 
tionary term  of  a  month,  four  were  found 
tmfitted  for  their  duties,  and  the  chairman,  in 
making  the  announcement,  saul  that  tbey 
wanted  persons  of  high  character  to  imder- 
take  the  duties.  To  discharge  the  duties 
sads&ctorily,  the  Visitors  should  be  of  high 
character,  and  of  good  education  and  general 
ability ;  and  to  secure  and  retain  such  per- 
sons, the  Board  must  deal  in  a  more  liberal 
manner  with  its  Visitors,  nor  need  they  fear 
that  the  public  would  blame  them  lor  showing 
a  fair  liberali^  to  their  working  officers. 
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THE  PRESCOTTS  OF  PAMPHILLON. 

By  MRS.  PARR,  Author  of  "  Dorothy  Fox." 
CHAPTER  IV.  "hard  TO  PLEASE  IN  REGARD  TO  SHE." 

"XITE  are  going  to  have  some  one  besides  a  boy?" 
VV  asked  Sir  Stephen,  looking  at  the  Httle  boat,  while 
the  surf  running  up  the  beach  was  handling  her 
rather  roughly. 

It  will  be  right  enough  outside,"  said  Hero  ; 
"  when  we  have  rounded  the  point  you'll  find  the 
sea  as  calm  as  a  mill-pond." 

"  Because  I  am  nothing  of  a  salt-water  sailor : 
I  can  contrive  to  manage  a  boat  on  the  river,  and 
that  is  about  all." 

"  Jim  will  take  ojire  of  us ; — he  is  not  aboy ;  Jim ! " 
she  cried,  and,  starting  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  where  he  had  b«n  taking  a  siesta,  appeared 
a  wiiy,  under-sized  man,  whose  age,  from  his 
agility,  might  have  been  forty,  and,  from  his  face, 
might  have  been  seventy.  Sir  Stei^en  felt  more 
satisfied,  until  after  a  minute  or  two's  inspection, 
he  exclaimed — 
"Why,  he  has  only  one  arm." 
'  Oh  1  tha^s  nothing,"  replied  the  Captain  ;  "  except 


for  rowing  he  nevCT  misses  it ;  and  if  the  wind 
veers  round  or  drops,  as  I  think  it  will,  you 
must  lend  a  hand,  Hero." 

"  Is  rowing  one  of  your  accomplishments. 
Miss  Carthew?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Hero,  laughing,  "I  have 
not  many,  but  I  can  manage  a  boat." 

"Oh,  she's  a  capital  oar,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, with  pride.  "  She'd  get  her  rating  on 
board  any  Queen's  ship."  Then,  putting  his 
ivo  hands  to  his  mouth  to  form  a  speaJcing 
trumpet,  he  roared  out  to  Jim — 

"Sir  Stephen  wants  to  know  if  Miss  Hero 
can  take  an  oar  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  in  the 
low  distinct  kind  of  whisper,  so  often  used 
by  very  deaf  people.  "  That  she  can ;  I'd 
back  her  agen  Ann  Granville,  Jinny  Adams, 
or  any  o'  the  Saltashers." 

"That's  a  compliment  you  won't  appre- 
ciate until  you  have  been  to  one  of  the 
regattas  and  seen  the  women  row,"  said 
Hero ;  "  then  you  will  fully  understand  the 
pride  I  feel  at  Jim's  flattering  opinion  of  my 
stroke." 

The  boat  tumbled  and  tossed  >n  the  foam, 
pretending  every  minute  that  it  intended 
to  be  upset  To  get  into  her  it  needed 
the  agility  of  a  cat,  which  Hero  seemed  to 
possess ;  for,  seizing  her  opportunity,  she 
sprang  in  first  Sir  Stephen  was  not  so  for- 
tunate, but  thought  himself  lucky  in  meeting 
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with  no  worse  fate  than  "  breaking  his  fall " 
on  Jim,  and  tumbling  on  Hero. 

"Never  mind,"  shouted  the  Captain,  who 
stood  watching  their  departure  from  the 
shore ;  "  you'll  shake  down  all  right  by  the 
time  you  get  outside.  Don't  you  bother 
about  the  ropes,  he'll  manage  them  with  his 
hook  and  his  teeth." 

"  I  hope  you  can  swim,"  shouted  Sir  Ste- 
phen, as  soon  as  they  were  &irly  off.  Jim 
put  his  hand  to  his  ear  and  looked  at  Hero. 

"  Sir  Stephen  hopes  that  you  can  swim." 
Jim  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  I,"  he  answered,  "  'taint  lucky, 
sir ;  so  far  as  I've  a  seed,  most  o'  they  as 
puts  their  trust  in  swimmin'  is  pretty  near 
certain  to  be  drowned.  Uncle  Bill  could 
swim  like  a  fish,"  he  said,  turning  to  Hero, 
"  so  could  Seth  Lavis,  and  Osee  Triggs,  and 
what  corned  of  it  ?  Why,  they  all  three  went 
down  like  lead,  and  I  by  their  side  was 
saved.  No,  no,  sir,  don't  'ee  put  no  hold  by 
swimmin' ;  set  your  trust  in  One  above,  who 
never  {aWs  tt>  save  they  who  is  to  be  saved, 
and  if  you'm  bom  to  be  drownded,  drownded 
you'll  be;  'taint  swimmin'  will  keep  your 
poor  sinful  body  above  water." 

"  Comforting ! "  ejaculated  Sir  Stephen. 
"  Oh  !  we  are  safe  enough,"  laughed  Hero, 
"  though  I  see  yours  is  only  make-believe 
fear.    In  the  summer,  Jim  and  I  go  out  for 
whole  days  together,  and  he  tells  me  stories 
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and  I  sing  him  songs.  I  am  telling  Sir 
Stephen  how  we  amuse  ourselves  when  we 
go  out  fishing,  Jim,"  she  said,  seeing  the, 
old  man's  bright  listening  eyes  fixed  upon 
her. 

"  Ah  ! " — and  Jim  gave  a  long  sigh  of 
satisfaction.  "  Them's  the  times.  I  haven't 
heerd  nothin'  nat'ral  like,  never  since  the 
39th  0'  last  October  ^  that's  tlie  day  we  went 
to  Batten  Reach." 

'*  What  does  he  mean?"  asked  Sir  Stephen. 

"Well,  if  you  speak  to  him  you  have  to 
roar  at  him,  and  he  says  the  noise  is  like 
thunder,  but  he  can  hear  singing, — at  least  he 
says  he  can  hear  mine, — £wd  it  so  deUghts 
him  to  listen  to  his  old  sea  songs,  that  I 
often  repeat  them  over  and  over  again  for 
his  amusement." 

"  Yon  refused  the  other  evening;  you  told 
me  that  you  could  not  sing," 

"  Nor  can  I ;  but  when  I  was  a  child 
papa  taught  me  several  of  his  lavourite  nau- 
tical ballads,  which  are  not  eauictly  company 
music,  you  know." 

"  I  dare  say  they  are  very  much  prettier." 

Hero  shook  her  head. 

"  Let  me  hear  one?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  could  not;  they  are  not  in 
the  least  what  you  would  care  for." 

"You  cannot  tell  that  Jim,"  he  called 
out,  "  ask  Miss  Carthew  to  one  of  your 
favourite  songs." 

"WiU  'ee,  Miss  Hero?"  said  Jim;  " 'es 
now,  do  'ee,  like  a  dear,"  he  added  in  a 
coaxing  voice. 

"  Yes,  do  'ee,  like  a  dear,"  said  Sir  Stephen, 
trying  to  imitate  Jim's  insinuating  voice. 

Hero  held  up  her  finger  reprovingly,  but 
she  nodded  assent  to  Jim's  further  plead* 
ing  request  that  the  song  should  be  "The 
lass  who  loves  a  sailor."  After  a  moment- 
ary pause  she  began :  her  voice  rose  clear 
and  sweet,  doing  justice  to  the  tuneful 
melody,  which  she  sang  with  heartfelt  feel- 
ing. Her  face  was  turned  so  that  the  old 
man  might  hear ;  and  he,  witV  his  eyes  on 
the  sail  and  his  hand  to  his  ear,  sat  listening 
with  a  rapt  expression,  which  made  his  thin, 
worn  face  beam  with  de%ht. 

Sir  Stephen  gazed  on  the  pair,  and  then 
tlie  beauty  of  the  whole  scene  seemed  to 
come  over  him  suddenly;  the  calm  "great 
heaven  of  blue"  which  reflected  itself  in  the 
water  below,  the  high  samphire-patched 
rocks  fantastically  jagged  and  broken,  the 
foam  dashing  and  lapping  a^nst  Uiem, 
frothy  and  white  above  the  sea's  borrowed 
depth  of  colour. 

"  Surely,"  he  thought,  "  my  mother's  pre- 


judice would  give  way  before  this  wild 
scenery,  which  she  always  admires.  I  hope 
I  shall  succeed  in  getting  her  to  feel  an 
interest  ih  these  people.  They  have  made 
me  somehow  take  to  them  wonderfully; 
they  have  such  simple  ways  and  pleasures, 
and  are  so  different  to  the  common  run  of 
country  folks.  What  a  sweet  face  this  girl 
has,  and  such  a  pretty  air  of  co'quetrj-;  con- 
scious but  not  vain  of  her  beauty ;  a  real 
unspoilt  wooMm,  vith  a  heap  of  weakness  to 
make  the  man  who  loves  her  proud  of  his 
strength,  and  a  heap  (tf  strength  to  turn  his 
pride  into  weakneaft.**  And  then  the  vision 
of  another  face  rose  up  before  him — a  face 
which  had  once  ben  to  him  die  direst  in  all 
the  world,  but  whtc&  aov  was  shadowed  by 
clouds  of  distnst  and  Uttcmess,  lived  out 
but  not  fofgotten, 

"  God  btoB  joti  Sac  itmt  aowd  to  the  deaf 
ear,"  said  fl^d  Jim  reverendy. 

Sir  Stephen,  voused  from  his  leveiie,  sndlerl 
at  her,  saying — ^  I  can  say  notfaii^  but  that 
I  am  very  mturh  obliged  to  yon.  Itmustnuke 
you  fed  very  happy.  Miss  Carthew,  to  be  so 
beloved  and  have  it  u),  ycMr  power  to  make 
people  so  h^^>{^.■ 

"  If  you  will  but  stay  here  and  live  among 
us,  I  will  promise  you  an  equal  share  of 
popularity.  As  long  as  I  can  rememher, 
people  have  been  wishing  that  you  lived  at 
Combe,  and  now  we  know  you,  and  liave 
seen  you,  nothing  but  your  doing  so  will 
content  us." 

"  I  won't  promise  you  to  come  and 
hve  here  altogether,  but  I  shall  certainly 
come  and  stay  some  part  of  each  year. 
Your  father  has  been  showing  me  that  it 
is  not  fair  to  hold  land  and  yet  do  nothing 
for  those  who  live  upon  it  We  decry  Irish 
absentees,  and  yet  in'  many  instances  follow 
their  example,  and  I  feel  I  have  been  «ry 
much  to  blame." 

"  But  you  knew  so  little  about  us,"  said 
Hero. 

"  For  the  reason,  I  supjjose,  that  I  askeJ 
so  httle;  and  then,  as  Mr.  Truscott  said  that 
they  never  complained  in  any  way,  I  tried 
to  hope  they  were  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition." 

"  Mr.  Truscott  is  a  Dockmouth  man,"  said 
Hero,  in  a  scornful  voice,  "and  does  not 
understand  Mallett  people ;  it  was  not  at  all 
probable  that  he  would  hear  many  com- 
plaints by  riding  over  when  it  suited  his  con- 
venience, and  stopping  such  as  he  chose  with, 
'Well,  my  man,  and  how  does  the  world 
serve  you?'"  sad  Hero's  imitation  of  the 
band  on  the  hip,  and  the  wave  of  an 
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,  imagioaiy  whip,  was  so  life-like  that  Jim, 
who  was  watching  her,  chuckled  out — 
"Thafs  Lord  Tniscott  to  a  T." 
|1    "  There  you  see,"  exclaimed  Hero  signifi- 
l'  cantly,  "  Me  was  not  ray  likely  to  gaia  their 
<  conSdence.** 

I'    "True,  I  see  now  that  things  must  be  ma- 
I  nagcdveiydifferentlyinfuture.  As  I  explained 
,  to  Captain  Cartbew  this  morning,  I  am  any- 
thing but  a  lich  man ;  my  other  estate, 
Fomphillon,  was  left  to  me  encund^red  with 
ciebt^  so  that  instead  of  deriving  any  income 
,  frcm  it,  I  have  to  spend  money  on  it  every 
rear.    The  &ct  is,  when  I  came  of  age  I 
ought  to  have  sold  that  place,  but  my  mother 
v(nild  not  hear  of  it;  aod  I,  linking,  as 
one  naturaUy  does,  from  giving  up  what  lias 
been  in  one's  faeiily  for  generations,  tried  to 
see  if,     any  means,  it  was  possible  to  keep 
it.  Afierwazds  I  went  abroad  for  some  years, 
'  and  pve  np  attending^  to  business  matters, 
bot  now  I  see  so  {dunly  what  is  the  right 
I  tiling  to  do,  that  I  shall  hesitate  about  it  no 
longer,  but  put  Famphilloa  into  the  market 
iritly  I  return  to  town.    I  daresay  I  shall 
and  a  bidder,"  he  added  with  a  sigh;  "  it's  a 
old  place." 

"What  a  pity  to  have  to  sell  it!"  said 

■  Hero. 

"  Yes ;  better  never  to  have  had  it  at  all 
Mj  poor  uncle,  wImmd  I  succeeded,  was  a 
most  ea^tric  man.   He  had  no  need  to 

I  specidate;  be  had  a  good  income,  and  no- 
l»dy  to  spend  it  on,  for  he  abhorred  the 

,  sight  of  women,  and  never  married,  nor  went 
into  society;  and  yet,  after  his  deatfi,  it  was 
^MBid  Aat  be  had  entered  into  the  wildest 

i  qtecahtions,  and  completely  beggared  the 
ptoperty.  I  was  quite  a  child,  and  my  mother 
had  to  economise  and  retrench  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  in  order  to  try  to  get  things  a  litde 

I  straight  during  my  minority.    How  she 

^  managed  to  keep  things  from  going  to  the 
I  can  never  teS;  but  it  completely 
Iroke  down  her  health,  and  people  all  say 

I  ^  she  has  never  been  the  same  sino&  The 
strain  on  her  nervous  qrstem  was  too  great ; 
^  over«3tin]ate^  hei  responsibility  in  the 
tiesire  to  keep  Pamphilion  for  me,  and  it  has 
ended  in  her  tlinnring  heiself  into  a  fever  of 
anxie^  at  die  bare  menliai  of  sdling  it,  and 
m  didiking  the  place  so  that  she  hates  to 

•  30  near  it." 

I  ^  "  Poor  tiling,"  said  Hero  compassionately, 
*bat  will  you  do  to  avoid  paining  her." 
"Say  as  little  about  it  as  I  can,  ^id  induce 
;  wr  to  come  down  here.    I  think  you  and 
we  would  soon  be  excellent  friends ;  she  is 
^  tend  of  young  people's  society." 


"  You  liave  no  sisters?" 

"No;  my  cousin  always  lived  with  my 
mother  until  she  got  married,  and  since  then 
she  has  preferred  to  be  alone," 

-  "  I  hope  she  may  come  here,  then,*'  said 
Hero,  "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  try  and 
make  her  like  me." 

"  That  would  not  be  a  difficult  task,"  said 
Sir  Stephen,  "  the  difficulty  will  be  to  get  her 
to  come;  she  declares  Mallett  is  at  the 
world's  eC.-i^c, — and  perhaps  the  journey  is  a 
fatiguing  one  for  her." 

"  But  not  in  the  summer  ?  " 

"Oh,  no;  I  must  contrive  it  somehow; 
and  if  I  can  then  manage  to  interest  her  in 
the  people,  we  shall  soon  set  everything 
straight.  I  hope,"  he  said,  speaking  to  Jim, 
"  that  you  will  not  have  so  much  to  com- 
plain of  another  winter.  I  am  very  sorrj'  to 
bear  how  much  many  suffered  during  the 
past  one." 

"  Thank  'ee  sir,"  said  Jim ;  "  mostly  times 
is  a  little  hard  then,  but  as  I  says,  '  Take 
heart,  mates,  the  summer  'ill  come,'  and 
come  it  does ;  and  so  it  will,  I  reckon,  for 
*  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  cold  and  heat,  stmimer  and  winter, 
day  and  night,  shall  not  cease ;  *  and  after 
'twill  all  be  changed,  and  there'll  be  winter 
no  more,  but  to  they  that  praise  the  Lord, 
light  and  sunshine  allays." 

"  He  is  a  local  preacher,"  said  Hero, 
answering  Sir  Stephen's  surprised  looie,  "and 
a  very  doquent  one  according  to  Betsy's 
opinion,  which  is  that  preaching  is  a  free 
gift,  and  not  to  be  picked  up  like  verses  by 
reading  books.  Her  sayings  used  to  amuse 
poor  old  Mr.  Despard  greatly.  You  knew 
him,  did  you  not  ?  I  mean  the  late  rector," 
she  added. 

"  No.  My  mother  gave  him  the  living 
when  I  was  a  boy;  he  had'  been,  I  believe, 
an  old  friend  of  my  uncle's,  and,  through 
him,  she  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
Despml.  I  don't  fancy  they  were  personally 
acquainted." 

The  sudden  shift  of  the  sail,  as  they 
tacked  into  Winkle  Creek,  put  an  end  to  the 
conveisalion.  Their  approach  had  been 
made  known  to  Captain  Joslyn  by  the  signal- 
man, and  by  the  time  tiie  boat  reached  the 
shore,  a  line  had  been  formed  by  the  fine 
stalwart  coast-guard  men  to  run  her  out  of 
the  surf  up  the  beach,  where  they  could  step 
out  high  and  dry,  and  be  welcomed  by  ^e 
whole  family,  who  were  standing  to  receive 
them.  Mrs.  Joslyn  willingly  acceded  to 
Hero's  request  that  they  might  cany  off 
Alice,  a  pretty,  shy  girl,  who  looked  upon 
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her  friend  Hero  as  the  standard  of  perfection ; 
and,  only  waiting  until  she  was  ready  to 
accompany  them,  they  set  off  on  their  return 
to  Sharrows. 

The  wind  dropping  as  the  Captain  had 
prognosticated,  Hero's  services  were  put  into 
requisition ;  and  Sir  Stephen,  instead  of 
attending  to  the  tiller,  found  his  eyes  stray- 
ing from  the  undulating  movements  of  Hero's 
lithe  figure  to  her  sweet  face  flushed  by 
exercise,  her  hair  a  Uttle  tossed  by  the  gentle 
breeze,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  fim  and 
enjoyment  of  his  pretended  surprise,  and  his 
assertion  that  he  was  afraid  to  stir,  although 
as  soon  as  the  boat  touched  he  sprang  on 
shore,  and  insisted  upon  lifting  her  out,  with 
a  care  that  made  old  Jim  eye  him  suspici- 
ously. The  boat  linded  them  at  the  foot  of 
Sharrows,  and  as  Alice  wanted  to  unpack 
her  bag  the  two  girls  went  off  together,  leav- 
ing Sir  Stephen  to  follow. 

"  Here,  Jim,"  he  said,  putting  a  few  shil- 
lings into  the  old  boatman's  hand,  "you 
must  drink  my  health." 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

"  I  gived  it  up  years  agone,  sir.  For  more 
than  half  of  my  life  through  love  o'  drink 
the  devil  stuck  to  me  like  a  limpit,  but,  bless 
the  Lord,  who  has  overthrown  the  powers  o' 
Satan  in  that  respect  as  in  many  others." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Sir  Stephen,  "keep  it 
and  do  what  you  like  with  it." 

"  Thank'ee,  sir;  but  there's  lots  in  Mallett 
who  has  more  need  for  it  than  me." 

"Ijfonsensej  Miss  Carthew  tpld  me  that 
you  had  been  ill,  and  not  able  to  do  any 
work  for  a  long  time." 

"  'Twas  only  a  touch  o'  the  screws,"  said 
the  old  man,  smiling ;  "  the  jints  is  gittin'  a 
little  rusty,  I  reckon,  sir;  but  our  Heavenly 
F.ither  was  good  to  me;  and  as  for  Miss 
Hero,"  and  he  took  off  his  cap,  seeming  to 
forget  Sir  Stephen's  presence,  and  said  rever- 
enUy,  "  May  God  send  her  the  blessings  I 
asks  for  her— amen,"  he  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  turning  with  the  money 
still  in  his  open  palm, 

"  Keep  it  for  my  sake,  Jim,"  said  Sir 
Stephen,  patting  the  old  fellow's  shoulder; 
"  I  hope  that  you  and  I  will  get  good  friends 
soon." 

Jim  smiled  his  satisfaction. 

'*  I  hope  so,  sir ;  but,"  and  he  gave  a  know- 
ing shake  of  his  head  towards  Sharrows, 
"  you  mustn't  mind  us  being  main  hard  to 
please  in  regard  to  she." 

Sir  Stephen  nodded.  "  She  ? "  he  thought, 
as  he  walked  up  the  path,  "  I  wonder  what 
the  old  chap  means?"  and  at  something 


which  seemed  not  distasteful  to  himself  he 
smiled,  and  then  indulged  in  a  quiet  laugh, 
and  finally  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  numerous  seats  the  Captain  had 
placed  up  the  steep  ascent,  as  resting  posts 
to  the  aged  and  weary. 

CHAPTER  V.  KATHERINE  DOUGLAS. 

As  Sir  Stephen  sat  dreamily  watching  the 
shadowy  mists  gradually  encircling  the  sea- 
bound  hills  and  rocks,  he  again  asked  him- 
self the  cause  of  his  present  content.  He 
recalled  the  journeys  he  had  taken,  the  money 
and  time  he  had  spent,  and  the  fatigue  he  had 
undergone,  seeking,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
remedy  against  hopeless  depression,  and  after- 
wards, when  his  bitter  disappointment  had 
ceased,  to  ward  off  those  fits  of  unutterable 
weariness,  which  threatened  to  take  the  place 
of  an  anguish  he  had  finally  succeeded  in 
mastering.     He  was  neither  particularly 
energetic,  nor  easily  moved  to  fresh  action ; 
but  he  had  a  wholesome  horror  of  falling 
into  a  condition,  in  which  there  seems 
nothing  left  to  give  attraction,  or  afford  in- 
terest to  the  end  of  a  useless  and  wasted  life. 
Cramped  as  he  lud  been  by  his  position 
and  inadequate  income,  he  always  felt  there 
was  but  one  step  by  which  he  could  right 
himself— selling  his  estate  of  PamphilloD. 
But  from  the  only  two  persons  whose  opinion 
affected  his  actions,  he  met  widi  determined 
opposition.    His  mother  declared  th^  such 
an  act  would  be  her  death-blow.  She 
entreated  her  son  never  to  part  with  an  in- 
heritance which  had  been  theirs  for  genera- 
tions.   She  reminded  him  of  the  stni^le 
whiqh  she  had  made  during  his  boyhood,  to 
prevent  an  acre  of  the  land  being  parted 
with ;  and  she  asked  him  whether  now,  when 
by  a  hundred  ways  a  man  of  energy  and  ! 
talent  could  build  up  anew  the  fortunes  of  his  ' 
house,  he  was  going  tamely  to  sacrifice  it  all, 
and  bury  himself  alive  at  a  place,  which  was 
out  of  r^u^  of  all  civilised  society,  and  where 
he  must  sink  to  the  level  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  would  be  compelled  to  mix.  Mrs. 
Prescott  was  a  fragile,  delicate4ooking  woman, 
in  all  other  things  willing  and  ready  to  be 
guided  by  whatever  best  pleased  her  son ; 
but  whenever  mention  was  made  of  this  sub-  I 
ject,  she  seemed  to  grow  obstinate  and  un- 
reasonable. 

When  Sir  Stephen  left  England  on  his 
lengthened  tour,  she -had  obtained  a  promise 
from  him  that  all  should  go  on  as  usual  until 
his  return — a  return  which  for  years  she  i 
sighed  after ;  for,  excepting  a  few  hurried 
visits  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  her, 
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i  THE  PRESCOTTS 
I  . — 

l|  Sir  Stephen  was  always  bent  on  some  fresh 
expedition,  and  for  six  or  seven  years  he  had 

I  been  roaming  about  in  att  quarters  of  the 
globe.    When  at  length   Mis.  Frescott 

I I  received  the  welcome  announcement  that 
.  now  he  intended  to  setde  at  home  altogether, 
'j  her  joy  knew  no  bounds.  She  hardly  asked 
,  herself,  and  dare  not  ask  him,  the  reason  of 

this  resolution;  whether  the  excitement  of 
'  travel  had  been  worn  out,  or  whether  the 
I  cause  which  had  led  him  to  seek  diversion  no 
I  longer  existed.    Could  it,  she  asked  herself, 
have  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  labouchere^ 
I'  dcatbf  and  that  Katherine  was  again  in 
||  Eo^laiKi?     Katherine!  whose  name  had 
■  never  been  spoken  between  them  for  years. 
!  Katherine !  for  dread  of  meeting  whom  he 
I  had  banished  himsdf,  for  bitterness  of  whom 
'  he  called  all  womankind  hypocrites.  What 
had  wrought  this  wondrous  change?  And 
Mn,  Prescott  would  sit  musing,  until  a  soft- 
I'l  ened  expression,  stealing  over  her  face,  hailed 
><  the  revived  hope  that,  after  all,  the  dearest 
'j  wish  of  her  life  might  still  be  realised. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  any  doubt 
,'  that  Katherine  Douglas  would  be  Stephen's 
I  »ife  had  never  entered  Mrs.  Prescott's 

>  mind.  Katherine  was  her  favourite  brother's 
'  ilaughter,  and  had  been  ahnost  entirely 
I  brou^t  up  by  her  aunt,  who,  next  to  her 

SOD,  bestowed  upon  her  the  greatest  share  of 
,'  herafiiEction. 

I  ^Vhen  children,  the  two  cousins  had 
I  scarce^  ever  been  apart ;  and,  as  they  grew  up 
I  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  it  gave  Mrs. 
!  Prescott  the  great^t  satisfaiction  ,to  see 
i'  this  early  attachment  ripen  into  a  love  of  a 
<  TOOK  serious  nature.  Many  persons  (know- 
t'  ing  how  much  Sir  Stephen's  fortune  stood  in 
,|  need  of  repair)  wondered  that  his  mother 

should  be  content  to  see  him  woo  a  girl 
I'  »'ith  nothing  but  her  good  looks  to  recom- 
j  mend  her;  but   Mrs.  Prescott  loved  her 

niece  dearly,  was  proud  of  her  beauty  and 
!,  talents,  and,  without  either  mother  or  son 
I  knowing  or  irksomely  feeling  it,  Katherine 

entirely  ruled  both.  She  possessed  her 
'j  cou^*s  love  so  completely,  that  he  will- 
I  ii^ly  gave  in  to  every  ynsh  and  plan  she 

fonned ;  and  her  aunt  leaned  so  confidently 

>  upon  her,  that  the  idea  of  thwarting  Katherine 
.  r**"er  occurred  to  a  mind  thoroughly  con- 
I  vinced  that  whatever  Katherine  did  must 

right. 

To  a  formal  engagement  between  herself 
and  Stephen  Miss  Douglas  objected,  on  the 
ground  that  her  grandmother  Dormer  might 
raise  obstacles.  They  understood  each  other, 
she  said,  and,  as  they  (xiuld  not  marry  for 
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two  years  (when  Sir  Stephen  would  get  an 
addition  to  his  mcome),  what  was  the  use 
of  being  talked  of,  and  perhaps  annoyed 
about  it?     Mrs.   Prescott  thou^t  there 

was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  Katherine 
said,  and  betwSen  them  Sir  Stephen  was 
overruled.  The  time  of  probation  was 
within  a  few  months  of  being  accom- 
plished, when  Mrs.  Dormer  summoned 
Katherine  to  attend  her  to  Nice,  where  she 
had  been  ordered  for  change  of  air,  and 
from  which  place  she  lugubriously  announced 
that  it  was  highly  improbable  she  should 
ever  return.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Mrs. 
Dormer  must  not  be  offended,  or,  though 
Katherine  was  her  favourite  grandchild,  she 
would  be  safe  to  leave  her  money  elsewhere. 

"  Well,  let  her,"  said  Sir  Stephen,  "  I  would 
imllingly  give  up  every  chance  you  have  of 
her  money,  rather  than  let  you  go  away  from 
me,  and  we  be  parted  all  these  months." 

"  Stephen ! "  said  Katherine,  and  she  looked 
at  him  reproachfully,  "  how  foolishly  you  talk ! 
You  know  of  what  importance  money  is  to  us. 
Without  this  prospect  from  grandmamma  it 
would  be  madness  in  you  to  think  of  marry- 
ing me,  but  I  hope  that  with  it  we  shall  be 
able  to  set  everythii^  right." 

"  She  may'  live  for  years,"  he  said 
moodily ;  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  desire  pther- 
wise.  The  safest  and  only  sure  way  out  (rf 
my  difficulties  is  to  sell  Pamphillon,  pay  oif 
the  mor^ages,  and  live  on  what  is  left.  A 
very  fair  income  it  would  be — and  tiiwi  if 
Mrs.  Dormer  left  us  anything — "  but  the 
cloud  on  Katherine's  face  would  stop  the 
indulgence  of  fiuther  hopes,  and  she  would 
say  in  a  voice  which  bordered  on  a  sneer — 

"  Have  you  no  ambition,  Stephen  ?  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  except  as  an  object  of 
barter  Pamphillon  has  small  value  in  your 
eyes;"  and  this,  or  some  such  misinterpre- 
tation, wounding  the  young  man,  the  two 
would  grow  vexed — he  angry  and  sharp  of 
speech,  and  she  stubborn  and  cold. 

Mrs.  Prescott  quite  held  with  Katherine, 
that  to  refuse  compliance  with  Mrs.  Dormer's 
request  would  be  folly.  She,  too,  counted  on 
the  expected  fortune,  entered  into  Katherine's 
schemes,  and  would  remonstrate  with  her 
son  on  his  seeming  rashness  and  selfishness. 

"  Is  not  Katherine  making  a  sacrifice 
equal  to  your  own?"  she  would  say.  "Can  it 
b^  pleasure  for  her  to  leave  you,  and  shut 
herself  up  with  a  fidgety  old  woman  ?  " 

"Why  does  she  go?"  Sir  Stephen  would 
answer,  "  she  is  doing  this  for  my  sake,  she 
says,  but  I  don't  want  the  sacrifice.  I  would 
rather  a  thousand  times  never  touch  a 
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farthing  of  the  money  than  gain  the  whole 
by  giving  her  up  for  months." 

And  Mrs.  Frescott  turning  away  would 
sigh,  and  ask  herself  if  men  ever  appreciated 
the  heavy  burdens  borne  by  women  for  their 
sakes. 

Before  any  of  these_  discussions  com- 
menced, Katherine  had  determined  to  join 
her  grandmother;  during  the  time  they  were 
going  on  she  settled  her  plans  and  made  her 
necessary  arrangements ;  so  that  when,  after 
eveiy  artifice  had  been  used  to  soften  the 
matter,  an  unwilling  consent  was  forced  from 
Sir  Stephen,  it  was  but  an  absurd  matter  of 
form,  the  whole  thing  having  been  finally 
settled  several  days  before,  and  Mrs.  Dormer 
having  heard  from  her  granddaughter  the 
very  day  and  hour  she  intended  joming  her. 
tinder  the  cloak  of  Mrs.  Dcnraer's  continued 
illness,  Katherine's  stay  was  greatly  pro- 
longed ;  her  letters  grew  shorter,  with  longer 
intervals  between.  She  gave  up  answering 
any  questions,  and  seemed  distressed,  often 
cold,  and  entirely  different  from  herself. 

Mrs.  Prescott  tried  to  soften  down  the 
varied  moods  her  son  was  thrown  into  through 
this  air  of  mystery.  She  attributed  it  to 
anxiety,  over-exertion,  being  among  strangers, 
Mrs.  Dormer's  caprices.  But  all  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  Sir  Stephen's  suspicions  were  aroused, 
his  fears  increased,  until  he  determined 
to  go  to  Katherine  and  learn  from  her  the 
meaning  of  her  strange  behaviour;  but  a 
stop  was  unexpectedly  put  to  his  journey  by 
an  announcement  in  the  morning  paper : — 
"At  Carabacel,  Nice,  Katherine  Prescott 
Douglas,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Stan- 
hope Douglas,  Esq.,  of  Pentam,  to  John 
Pitman  Labouchere,  Esq.,  of  Endor  Court 
and  Great  Danesfield." 

CHAPTER  VL — "  RICH  AND  FREE  ! " 

Little  byHttle,from  friendswho  knew  them 
and  people  who  had  met  them,  Mrs.  Prescott 
learnt  what  there  was  to  learn  of  her  niece's 
extraordinary  conduct.  AU  of  this  she  had 
to  keep  to  herself;  for,  after  a  burst  of  out- 
raged love  and  trust,  on  the  receipt  of  a  few 
lines  from  Katherine  in  defence  of  a  step 
which  she  said  he  would  one  day  understand 
and  pardon.  Sir  Stephen  would  never  hear 
her  name  mentioned.  He  began  at  once 
to  make  preparations  for  a  lengthened  tour, 
and,  as  soon  as  was  possible  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  marriage,  he  was  on  his 
way ;  leaving  poor  Mrs.  Prescott  solitary  and 
heart-broken,  to  brood  over  her  shattered 
hopes.  Many  a  bitter  tear  did  she  shed 
over  Katherine's  letters,  which  she  had 


given  a  promise  to  her  son  she  would 
not  answer.  Eagerly  did  she  catdi  at  every 
straw  of  ^ssip  relating  to  the  strangely 
matched  cou[^ ;  how  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Mr.  Labouchere  to  live  a  year ;  that  his 
wealth  was  enormous;  and  that  Mrs.  Dormer 
(who  had  managed  the  whole  business)  said 
everything  was  left  solely  to  her  grand- 
daughter, who,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  add, 
would  in  all  human  probability  soon  be  free. 
Free !  and  if  so  ?  would  Stephen  ever  forgive 
her  ?  And  Mrs.  Preso^,  remembering  the 
fierce  words  her  son  had  spoken,  the  bitter  * 
accusations  he  had  brought  against  Kathe- 
rine, shuddered  as  hope  was  swallowed  up  by  ! 
fear.  In  a  letter  written  the  night  before  her  ! 
marriage  Katherine  had  said — 

"  It  is  to  save  our  hopes  from  total  wreck 
that  I  make  a  sBcrifice,  vriiidi  you  at  least 
win  conqvdiend,  for  you  have  olleii  told  roe 
all  that  you  have  su£rered>f(H-  Stephen's  sake ; 
and  surely  it  is  worth  giving  up  a  few  years 
of  my  life  to  know  that  our  amSition  is 
attained,  and  our  aim  accomplished ;  for  I  can 
make  a  will  to-morrow  leaving  to  whom  I 
please  the  reversion  of  the  money  which  will 
virtually  then  become  mine,  aunt.  If  Stephen 
will  not  see  this,  if  he  is  bitter  and  misjudges 
me,  entreat,  plead  for  me,  remembering  that 
you  have  taught  me  that  for  those  we  love 
we  can  endure  all  things." 

Yes,  that  was  true.    What  had  not  she,  , 
his  mother,  endured  for  his  sake — a  burden 
which  had  robbed  her  of  peace,  health,  and 
all  internal  comftHt ;  a  sorrow,  repent^cefor 
which,  in  all  save  rcp^tion,  was  complete? 

Under  the  shelter  of  delicate  health  and 
over-strained  nerves,  Mrs.  Prescott  hid  the 
storms  of  agonized  fear  and  remcfrse  which 
every  now  and  then  would  sweep  over 
her.  Though  quite  innocent  of  the  cause  of 
these  attacks,  no  one  could  soothe  and  man- 
age her  like  her  niece.  Her  son  pitied  her 
fi-om  his  heart,  but,  not  one  whit  understand- 
ing the  reason  of  what,  to  his  mind,  was  her 
causeless  depression,  he  generally  attempted 
to  rouse  her  when  she  needed  sympathy,  and 
to  sjrmpathize  with  her  when  she  only  wanted 
to  be  assured  and  rallied.  Until  her  support 
failed  her,  Mrs.  Prescott  never  knew  how 
entirely  she  had  leaned  upon  Katherine.  Xo 
one  else  understood  her,  no  one  else  was  a 
companion  to  her:  and  when  mutual  ac- 
quaintances would  speak  of  her  niece's 
altered  appearance, — how  she  avoided  all 
society,  looked  pale,  and  worn  by  the  devoted 
attention  she  paid  to  her  sick  husband,  whose 
side  she  seldom  left, — Mrs.  Prescott's  heart 
would  ache  for  the  girl's  sufferings,  and  she 
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would  long  to  take  her  in  her  arms,  and  seek  ; 
comfort  for  both  in  their  mutual  bond  of 
sorroT.  Well  she  knew  tiiat,  though  Katherine 
DO  longer  wrote  to  her,  her  love  was  in  no 
iray  diminisl\ed.   Each  birthday  or  recurrent 

[  period  of  home  festiviQr,  some  simple  gift 
would  atrive,  with  no  word  or  donor's  name, 

,  bat  showing  how  fondly  the  heart  of  the 
absent  one  still  clung  to  the  old  memories. 
These  little  tokens  Mrs.  Prescott  hoarded 
and  treasured,  often  wondering,  as  she  fondly 
handled  them,  if  the  old  hopes,  now  growing  ( 
dira,  would  ever  be  realised.  Nearly  five  years 
had  past  away,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  still  Uved, 
—kept  alive,  it  was  said,  by  the  unwearied 
care  rf  his  young  wife.  He  had  never  dared 
to  leave  Italy,  but  moved  from  one  invalid 
resort  to  another,  according  to  the  change  of 
season  and  temperature. 

Old  Mrs.  Dormer  had  not  lived  to  see 
Katherine  sole  possessor  of  the  fortune  she 
had  secured  for  her.  When  she  died,  she 
left  her  all  she  had  to  leave;  so  that  not 
2  few  spoke  of  the  wonderful  catch  Mrs. 
Labouchere  would  one  day  be,  and  rather 
hinted  that  Sir  Stephen  would  not  remain 

,  long  abroad  after  he  heard  that  she  was  a 

.  widow. 

And  at  length  the  long-looked-for  event 
came  to  pass,  and  Kathetme,  with  her  dead 
husband's  body,  returned  rich  and  free  to  the 
country  which,  nearly  six  years  before,  she  had 
left  an  affianced  bride,  poor  in  all  save  the 
love  she  had  seemingly  set  staaH  store  upon. 

"Foigive  me,  St^wn,  if  I  have  been 
weak,"  wrote  Mns.  Presoott  some  two  months 
after  her  niece's  aniva]  ;**  but  when  I  learned 

'  that  Katherine  mts  in  LoDdon,  sorrowful  and 
lonely  like  navself^  with  licaltii  gone  and 

,  i'pirlts  broken,  I  could  not  icfese  her  en- 

I  treaties  to  see  me." 

Sir  Stephen's  answer  was  that,  i£,  seeing 
his  cousin  afforded  his  mo&er  any  {rfeasore, 
he  should  be  sorry  to  think  any  niagMags 
on  his  accosnt  would  prevent  her  from  grati- 
fying her  desire.  Further,  he  b^ged  that 
she  would  eBtirely  <bllo#  her  cnra  wishes, 
and  if  she  desired  to  renew  her  old  terms  of 
intimacy  with  her  niece,  he  should  be  the 
l^t  to  place  any  barrier  between  them. 

Oadually  theref(»e,  and  by  slow  degrees, 
Vts.  Prescott  and  Katherine  saw  more  and 
nure  of  each  other.  At  first  Stephen's  name 
was  hardly  mentioned ;  but  as  their  conversa- 

I  tions  grew  more  lengthy  and  confidential, 
resCTve  was  thrown  aside,  and  they  com- 
bined their  energies  to  bring  back  the  heart- 
broken lover,  as  they  both  secretly  pictured 
him.  So  in  each  letter  Mrs.  Prescott  wrote 


I  to  her  son,  incrrased  mention  was  made  of 
Katherine ;  and  because,  though  he  did  not 
answer,  he  did  not  forbid  these  remarks, 
much  hope  was  indulged  in  diat  all  might  yet 
go  well. 

Mrs.  Labouchere's  first  year  of  widowhood 
was  over,  before  Sir  Stephen  announced  to 
his  mother  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  England 
and  home. 

"  I  shall  go  to  Scotland  at  once,"  Kathe- 
rine said,  as  soon  as  their  delight  at  the  wel- 
!  come  intelligence  had  somewhat  subsided. 
"  It  will  be  best  for  us  not  to  meet  imtil  you 
find  out  how  he  feels  towards  me." 

*'  I  fear,"  said  Mrs,  Prescott,  *'  that  we 
must  be  prepared  for  coldness  at  first — and 
bitterness,  too,  Katherine.  Stephen's  love  for 
you  was  of  no  common  kind,  and  he  has 
always  been  unreasonable  about  money.  Oh  I 
what  a  time  that  was  I "  she  exclaimed,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  as  if  in  thankfulness  for  its 
bang  over.  I  often  wond«-  that  I  am  alive 
after  all  I  have  gone  through : — you  lost  to 
us  ;  Stephen  mad,  reckless,  not  caring  what 
became  of  anything.  Why,  each  time  he  has 
come  back,  I  liave  had  to  plead  for  keeping 
PamphiQoo  as  if  I  was  begging  for  a  life." 

*'  Forgf  t  it  now,  dear  aunt;  you  Aozv  for- 
given me  ?" 

"  Entirely ;— a  temptation  erf  flat  kind  is 
so  terrible.  But  Stephen  will  never  under- 
stand it.  Men  forget  that  love  makes  women 
weak  and  ptoac  to  act  fiom  impulse.  In 
some  things  Stephen  is  very  hard." 
Will  he  evev  forgirc  mc,  aum  f 
"  Oh !  love  chai^  a  naii>  vhole  nature, 
and  your  slightest  wotd  hid  always  more 
weight  with  Stephra  thmi  a  volume  spoken 
by  any  one  else.  Dew  fellow,  how  I  long  to 
see  him  I  It  seems  hard  fiut  you  liiould  go, 
Katey." 

"  But  it  is  best,  aunt,  and  t  kmnr  you  will 
do  better  for  me  than  I  could  do  for  myself. 
I  fed  I  cannot  knoir  uy  nnl  harness  until 
Stephen  is  noobcalAd  to  tae,  loid  we  are 
friends  again.'' 

For  thus  the  two,  womuhlilbe,  fenced  with 
the  word,  and  thou^  they  each  knew  the 
other's  meaning,  no  warmer  name  than  friend- 
ship had  ever  been  given  to  the  tie  sought 
to  be  renewed  between  the  cousins. 

From  this  time  until  her  son's  arrival  Mrs. 
Prescott's  whole  mind  was  engrossed  by 
the  one  object  of  effecting  a  reconciliation. 
Not  a  moment  of  the  day  but  she  was  going 
through  imaginary  scenes  in  which  she  deli- 
cately, and  seemingly  unconsciously,  led 
round  to  Katherine's  name.  This  diplomatic 
opening  well  received,  she  proceeded  to 
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imagine  what  she  should  say,  what  would 
say,  the  answers  she  should  make,  the  argu- 
ments she  should  use,  until  she  had  the  crown- 
ing happiness  to  know  that  her  point  was 
gained,  and  Stephen  and  Katherine  brought 
face  to  face. 

Indeed,  so  much  time  did  she  spend  in 
arranging  and  perfecting  her  plans,  that  she 
felt  quite  vexed  when  Stephen,  on  the  even- 


ing of  his  arrival,  during  their  after-dinner 
chat,  said,  in  the  most  easy  manner  and  un- 
emotional tone  of  voice — 

"  And  so  you  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
Katherine  lately.  How  is  she,  and  how  is 
she  looking  ?  " 

Was  it  possible  ?  Had  she  heard  aright  ? 
She  could  scarce  stammer  out  her  confused 
answers.    The  tables  were  indeed  turned. 


It  was  she  who  was  to  have  been  calm,  and 
he  ill  at  ease  and  agitated,  and  when  he  went 
on  to  make  further  inquiries  about  her  plans, 
her  house,  her  fortune,  Mrs.  Prescott  was 
entirely  puzzled  and  completely  perplexed. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  no  objeetion  to  meet 
her?"  she  asked  timidly. 

*'  I !  not  the  least ;  I  expected  to  find  her 


"  Certainly,"  reflected  Mrs.  Prescott, 
"Stephen  is  peculiar."  And  she  decided 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  know  how  to 
deal  with  men,  who  she  began  to  think  had 
very  little  sensitiveness  in  their  natures. 

"I  only  thought,"  she  said,  nettled  by  his 
coolness,  "  that  after  what  has  passed  you 
might  still  feel  unwilling  to  meet  her." 

«WKo<-  molI/'B    oil    mu    liff  ?  "  be 
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said,  stKtdiing  himself  into  a  more  com- 
j  fortable  position,  "because  once  upon  a 
dme  she  prefened  a  rich  old  gentleman  to  a 
spooney  boy  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  have  lived 

i  to  applaud  her  for  such  an  uncommonly  sensi- 
ble decision,  which  has  tended  to  enlarge  my 
views  considerably.  In  love,  those  who  are 
first  cured  are  best  cured." 

"  My  dear  boy,  pray  don't  lay  down  those 
horrid  maxims  as  any  rule  of  life,"  said  Mrs. 
Prescott,  regarding  her  son  with  a  troubled 

'  gaze;  "  I  am  sure  th^  only  tend  to  shake 
one's  faith  in  everything  and  evay  pexson." 

I     Sir  Stephen  laughed. 

I     '*  Don't  be  alanned,  my  dear  mother,"  he 

I  said.  "  My  doctrines  are  most  sound,  and  my 

I I  faiUi  unshaken.  AU  I  want  you  to  under- 
h  stand  is  this,  that,  as  long  as  it  affords 
'  I  you  pleasure  to  receive  your  niece,  it  will  give 

me  no  tmeasiness  to  meet  her," 

I  Mrs.  Prescott  kissed  him  as  she  thanked 
him,  but  she  could  not  recover  from  her  dis- 

II  appointment.     Reflecting,  after  they  had 

ii  parted,  on  what  he  had  said,  she  felt  that  her 
'!  son  had  very  much  altered  during  these  past 
!|  six  years.  Each  time  he  had  returned  to  her 
||  she  had  noticed  a  change,  but  now  all  the 
i'  slight  alterations  had  seemingly  culminated 
1 1  in  producing  a  man  who  thoroughly  differed 
i  I  from  the  ardent,  impassioned  lover  Katherine 

Doug^  had  ruled  and  slighted.  From  a 
1 1  natural  love  of  home,  and  the  constant  com- 
I,  panionship  of  the  two  in  whonf  all  his  affec- 
I'  tions  were  centred,  Sir  Stephm  had  formerly 
j  seen  but  very  little  of  the  world,  and  so  had 
|.  retained  a  boyish  freshness  which  his  lady- 
.1  love  did  not  always  appreciate.  But  these 
Ij  six  years  of  absence  and  constant  change 
[I  now  told  in  his  altered  bearing,  and  Mrs. 
'  I  Prescott  saw  but  a  fresh  cause  for  fear  lest 
jl  Katherine  should  disapprove  of  ttie  change, 
1 1  and  her  regard  diminish  in  consequence, 
'i  She  betrayed,  however,  none  of  her  anxiety 
[|  in  the  letter  whidi  she  at  once  dispatched  to 
ij  Mrs.  Labouchere.  After  giving  a  minute 
i:  account  of  his  arrival,  his  looks,  and  v4iat  he 

I  had  said  and  done,  she  went  on — 

I I  "And  suddenly  he  spoke  of  you,  asking 
'  me  how  you  were,  if  you  were  at  home,  and 

bow  you  were  looking?  " 

And  with  the  triumphant  smile  which  the 
reading  of  these-  words  produced  on  her 

I  face,  what  wonder  that  Katherine  Labou- 
chere was  satisfied  with  the  answer  her  pre- 

I  sence  would  give  th£  man,  who,  she  elected, 

'  should  now  own  the  beauty  he  had  so  often 

I  praised? 

I  Yes,  she  had  wonderfully  recovered  her 
;  good  looks;  her  eyes  were  no  longer  sur- 
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rounded  by  dark  rims ;  her  cheeks  were  fast 
regaining  their  roundness ;  and  her  fair  pale 
complexion  had  once  more  the  hue  of  health, 
which  for  a  long' rime  seemed  gone  for  ever. 
"  Oh  !  that  time  !  "  the  shadow  of  it  passing 
across  her  memory  caused  a  shudder  to  run 
through  her,  and  she  turned  away  and  sat 
down  again  to  her  letter,  lingerii^  over,  and 
dwelling  upon  every  sentence  which  related 
to  Stephen  and  herself. 

"  Rich,  handsome,  and  free,"  not  a  few 
mouths  watered  over  the  good  gifts  fortune 
had  so  liberally  lavished  upon  Katherine 
Labouchere ;  and  thought,  that  if  any  one  in 
die  world  was  to  be  envied,  it  was  the  woman 
thus  happily  situated.  Katherine  herself 
perfectly  concurred  that  the  position  she 
held  was  most  desirable,  and  ^et  she  won- 
dered, whether  to  obtain  this  heaven  of 
worldly  good,  many,  knowing  all,  would  con- 
sent to  pjiss  through  the  purgatory  by  whicli 
she  had  attained  it. 

Influenced  greatly  by  all  she  had  heard 
from  her  aunt,  it  was  Katherine's  earliest 
dream  of  ambition  to  become  the  means  of 
restoring  the  decayed  splendour  of  Pam- 
phillon.  Many  a  long  hour  had  she  beguiled 
in  weaving  a  tangle  of  schemes  and  plans  by 
which  this  purpose  was  to  be  effected.  Her 
aunt  Vfss  to  do  this,  Stephen  was  to  become 
that,  various  people  were  to  lead  up  to  the 
end  by  various  ways ;  but  she  was  die  show- 
man who  held  the  puppet  wires;  she  piped, 
i^ile  they  but  danced  to  her  music.  Of 
course  Stephen  would  marry  her,  about  that 
she  never  entertained  a  doubt ;  and  when  the 
time  came,  and  he  told  her  of  a  love 
different  from  aught  he  had  ever  felt,  called 
into  being  and  fresh-bom  (ox  her  alone,  she 
cheated  herself  and  him  into  the  belief  that 
she  shared  the  feeling,  instead  of  regarding 
it  primarily  as  an  essential  to  the  scheme 
she  was  resolved  to  cany  out.  Not  but  that 
Katherine  had  more  love  for  Stephen  than 
her  self-imposed  restraints  permitted  her  to 
indulge  in ;  but  hers  was  a  nature  to  under- 
value all  that  she  was  thoroughly  secure  of; 
and,  believing  that  Stephen's  love  could 
never  be  shaken,  she  becun^  indifferent,  and 
made  her  own  plans  and  wishes  the  sole 
guide  of  her  actions.  Her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Labouchere  was  mainly  brought  about  by 
Mrs.  Dormer's  influence.  It  was  throwing 
away  the  gifts  of  Providence,  she  said,  for  a 
portionless  girl  to  give  up  a  fortune  which 
the  man,  who  could  not  carry  it  to  his  grave, 
was  imploring  her  to  accept.  Every  one 
knew  that  Mr.  Labouchere  was  suffering  from 
a  mortal  complaint;  every  doctor  he  had 
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consulted  agreed  that  nothing  could  keep  him 
olive  beyond  a  few  years.  He  was  not 
ignorant  of  all  this  himself,  and  indeed  had 
freely  spoken  to  Kiitherine  on  the  subject 

And  then  the  old  temptress  drew  cunningly 
devised  picture;  to  die  girl  of  herself,  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  fortune  and  able  to  marry 
whom  she  pieced.  She  constantly  intimi- 
dated her  by  saying,  that  if  she  set  so  little 
value  upon  money,  she  would  take  care  that 
hers  should  be  left  to  some  one  with  more 
sense ;  until,  harassed  by  the  dread  of  losing 
all  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  buoyed 
up  by  the  idea  that  there  was  something 
grand  in  sacrificing  herself  for  the  man  she 
loved,  Katberine  gave  a  sudden  consent,  and, 
when  all  was  over,  she  began  gradually  to 
realise  that,  to  a  woman  not  unprincipled  or 
hardened  enough  to  calmly  wait  for  the  end, 
which  Mr.  Labouchere's  fits  of  illness  seemed 
to  ccHistontly  threaten,  her  true  position  was 
by  no  means  an  enviable  one. 

At  each  attack  Katherine^  knowing  how 
greatly  in  her  secret  heart  she  desired  the 
sufferer's  death,  was  seized  with  misgivings, 
grew  anxious  and  nervous,  and  was  tormented 
by  gnawings  of  conscience.  To  still  these 
reproaches  she  would  devote  herself  to  her 
husband  by  day  and  night ;  calling  in  every 
available  aid,  consulting  each  authority,  car- 
rying out  the  most  minute  suggestions,  until 
those  around  her  marvelled  at  an  anxiety, 
A'hidi  was  so  evidently  unfeigned,  as  to 
'cave  no  doubt  that  aught  bat  love  could  call 
:t  forth. 


In  addition  to  her  self-inflicted  torments, 
she  had  to  listen  to  Mr.  Labouchere's  praises, 
and  accept  his  thanks  aiid  blessings,  every 
word  of  \i/h.ich  seemed  to  humiliate  and 
stab  her.  And,  when  to  the  wonder  of  all 
about  him,  the  invalid  vould  b^n  to.  tally 
again,  then  Katheiine's  strengUi  seemed  to 
fail,.her  spirits  began  to  droop,  and  hope  would 
sicken  and  die  out  while  contemplating  visions 
as  far  out  of  reacli  as  ever.  It  was  a  terrible  life 
of  struggle,  although  she  hid  the  conSict  from 
all  who  saw  her.  But  when  Mrs.  Dormer, 
feeling  death  drawing  near,  called  her  to 
her  bedside  and  said — 

"  Katherine,  I  have  left  everything  to  you. 
In  spite  of  what  I  used  to  say  to  urge  you  to 
a  marriage  whidi  I  foresaw  would  turn  out 
happily,  I  never  meant  that  any  but  you 
should  evCT  p(»sess  a  fiirthing  of  my  money—" 
her  misery  seemed  greater  than  she  could 
beu-,  and,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  she 
cried  out  that  fate  had  dealt  very  hardly  wi& 
her. 

But  why  recall  these  clouds  now,  when  al! 
their  darkness  has  passed,  and  only  the  silver 
lining  remains  in  the  shape  of  wealth  and 
hopes  which  make  Ufe  again  look  rosy  and 

smiling  ? 

Mre.  Prescott's  letter  concluded  by  begging 
that  her  niece  would  not  delay  her  return  to 
London,  and  that  immediately  after  her 
arrival  she  would  come  to  her ;  and  as  this 
was  the  very  thing  Mrs.  Labouchere  lotted  to 
do,  the  next  week  saw  her  bad^  again  in  town 
and  driving  towards  her  aunt'  house. 


THE  "FAITHFUL  SAYINGS"  OF  THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES. 

Bv  THB  DEAN  OF  CHESTER. 

SECOND  PAPER. 


IN  the  first  of  three  short  papers,  which 
are  intended  to  elucidate  the  five  "Faithful 
Sayings  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,"  it  was  re- 
marked that  ttiese  **  sayings  "  appear  to  have 
been  partly  proverbial  and  partly  liturgical : 
— while,  viewed  in  either  way,  they  combine 
easily  with  other  arguments  that  may  be  ad- 
duced for  ass^;nmg  diese  writing^  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  the  very  latest  period  of  his 
life.  The  three  instances  irtiich  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  paper  group  themselves 
under  the  head  of  proverbs.  The  question 
of  liturgical  quotations,  which  arises  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  remaining  instances, 
may  be  deferred  to  the  third  and  concluding 
part  of  this  discussion. 


In  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  far  greater 
amount  of  proverbial  teaching  than  a  super- 
ficial reader  would  at  first  sight  suppose.  If 
indeed  we  reflect  carefully  on  the  great  utility 
of  proverbs,  we  ^ould  expect  to  find  in  that 
part  of  Holy  Scriptute  an  abundance  of  such 
maxims,  containing  great  principles  for  the 
elevation  of  our  customary  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  ready  for  immediate  use  in  the 
^nactical  conduct  life.  And  such  maxims 
we  do  find  in  im>fii^cm,  though  we  are  hardly 
conscious  of  the  great  extent  of  Qiis  pFcrfusion 
till  we  search. 

Thus  in  the  Gospels  we  have,  in  the  first 
place,  proverbs  which  we  can  hardly  dis- 
tinguish from  parables—which  might  indeed 
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be  tenned  parables  condensed  —  as  for 
instance  the  following : — "  Av  tnan  having 
,1  drvnk  old  wine  straightway  desireth  new.  A 
\  dty  that  is  set  m  a  hill  mnnot  be  hid.  Why 
I  uek  yeike  livitig  among  the  dead  ?  The  good 
j  iktfherd  ffvdk  his  Ufyfor  the  she^.  No  man, 
1'  hmngptd  Ms  hand  to  the  phugh^  and  looking 
\hadi,is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God."  *  Else- 
j  whffc,  but  more  rarely,  our  Lord  states  the 
'  truth,  or  gives  the  precept,  literally  and  with- 
I  out  any  metaphor,  but  still  in  a  proverbial 
|i  form,  as  when  He  sajns,  "God  %mU  have 
,1  mrcy  and  not  sacrifice.  The  sabbath  was 
I  mcde  for  man,  and  not  man  for  ike  sabbath. 
Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  Judged."  t 
I  K  from  the  Gospels  we  turn  to  the  Acts 
I  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  in  that  book  an 

*  instance  of  each  kbd  of  proverb  from  Christ 
',  Himself.  When  St.  Paul  was  converted,  the 
1  Lord  said  from  heaven — we  may  call  it  either 
I  a  puable  or  a  proverb—"  //  £f  hard  for 

thee  to  kick  against  the  pri^."X  When 

St  Paul,  now  an  experienced  missionary, 
'I  was  addressing   the  Ephesian    elders  at 

Miletus,   he    quoted   hoax   among    "  the 

words  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  the  one  precious 
r  relic  of  His  teaching  which  has  floated 
||  lioTO  by  tradition  without  injury,  namely, 

this  maxim,  universally  true,  yet  rarely  be- 
I'  lieved,  that  "it  is  more  bless&i  to  give  thatt 

to  raxive."  §     In  like   manner  we  might 

quote  the  proverbial  sayings,  which  are  im- 
1'  bedded  in  the  writii^  of  the  Apostles,  but 
I  which  we  hardly  see  in  their  true  proverbial 
j  t-alue,  till  they  are  taken  out  of  Uieir  context 

and  looked  at  separately ;  as  when  Sl  Paul 
I  asks, '/  Thou  that  tcachest  another,  teachest  thou 
I  Mttkysdff  or,  "  Who  art  thou  thai  Judgest 

another  man's  servatUi^W  or  when  St. 
^  James  asks,  *'  Qin  a  fountain  at  the  same 
■  place  send  forth  sweet  water  and  bitter  ?  "  IT 
1'  or  when  "  the  beloved  disciple,"  true  to  his 
il  title,  and  to  his  own  experience,  says,  '^ffe 

that  bmeth  his  brether  ahi^th  in  the  lig/it:'  ^-^ 

•  And  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  we  might 
'  pass,  with  the  same  result,  to  the  Revelation 

of  St,  John.  There  too  we  find  the  New 
Testament  proverb  exercising  its  sacred 
fiiDction  :  and  once  more  it  is  from  the  Lord 

]  Himself,  speaking  in  parables,  ^'^  Behold  I  1 

I  ^nd  at  tlte  door  and  knock.'' ^\ 

,    But  raiough  has  been        concerning  that 

,1  general  chamctexistic  of  the  New  Testament, 
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that  it  abounds  in  proverbs.  Here  we  are 
ocaipied  with  proverbs  of  a  peculiar  class. 
In  these  papers,  we  are  dea:ling  not  simply 
with  brief  emphatic  statements  of  truth,  or 
with  prec*^ts  made  more  forcible  by  con- 
densation and  by  evident  fitness  for  imme- 
diate use,  but  by  sayii^  of  this  character 
adduced  as  being  actimlly  cuirent,  and  as 
having  already  a  recognised  value,  in  Chris- 
tian society.  The  preamble  "  it  is  a  faithful 
saying,"  gives  at  once  to  the  proverb  with 
which  it  is  connected  the  character  of  a 
quotation.  The  "saying"  is  taken  down 
by  the  Apostle  from tiie  mouths  of  the  Christian 
^ople  around  him,  accepted  by  him  as 
"  faithful "  and  *'  true,"  and  then  thrown  back 
upon  them  agam  with  all  the  force  of  his  own 
endorsement.  It  is  this  which  gives  its 
special  interest  to  the  five  instances  under 
our  present  consideration.  They  are  the 
utterances  of  an  otganized  community,  con- 
scious of  the  religious  life  with  whidi  it  is 
pervaded :  and  St  Paul  has  tnuumitted  to 
all  future  ages  these  selected  sayings,  as  hav- 
ing this  peculiar  characteristic. 

There  are  difficulties,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the 
exposition  of  some  of  these  passages,  arising 
from  our  perplexity  as  to  which  part,  and 
how  much,  of  the  whole  surrounding  context 
is  singled  out  and  isolated  from  the  rest  by 
the  defining  formula,  No  difficulties  of  this 
kind,  however,  are  encountered  in  connection 
with  thefirst  instance,  which  must  now  receive 
our  separate  attention. 

(i.)  In  the  course  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  first  Epistle  to  ThnoOiy  St  Paul  writes, 
at  some  lengtii  and  vith  deep  feeling,  of  the 
mercy  ^ich  he  himself  had  received  at  the 
hand  of  God.  He  who  had  once  been  "  a 
blasphemer  and  a  persecutor,"  had  been 
placed  in  the  ministry.  "  The  grace  of  our 
Lord"  had  been  "exceeding  abundant" 
towards  him.  His  conversion,  in  fact,  was 
"  a  pattern  of  all  long-suffering  "  for  the  en- 
couragement of  all  "  who  should  thereafter 
believe.""'  In  the  heart  of  this  pass^e  there 
occurs  the  sentence  in  question :  "  This  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  wrarthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners.''^  St  Paul  proceeds  to  add,  "  Of 
wham  I  am  chief,"  and  then  uses  some  of 
the  words  I  have  quoted.  Widitlus  personal 
reference  to  his  own  case  we  need  not  occupy 
oursdves  at  present,  except  to  say  that  this 
framework,  within  which  we  find  the  proverb, 
very  much  augments  the  force  of  the  proverb 
itself.    The  setting  enhances  the  brightness 
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and  beauty  of  the  jewel.  Nothing  could 
declare  more  strongly  that  the  "  saying  "  is 
not  a  mere  abstract  truth,  remote  from  imme- 
diate human  interest,  but  one  which  concerns 
every  man  very  closely. 

"  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners^*  No  form  of  words  could  be  more 
worthy  to  become  a  Christian  proverb,  or  to 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  a  series  of  Cluistian 
proverbs.  OurLordexpressed  the  same  truth — 
and  He,  too,  expressed  it  in  proverbial  form- 
when  He  said,  using  the  language  of  a  parable, 
"  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physidan, 
but  they  that  are  sick;  "  or  when,  speaking 
literally  and  without  a  parable  of  his  own 
mission,  He  said,  "  /  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous^  but  sinners  to  repentance''  * 

It  .was  a  true  Christian  instinct  in  the  com- 
pilers of  our  English  Communion  Service 
to  assign  to  this  "  faithful  saying  "  the  promi- 
nent position  which  it  hol^  there,  and,  by 
making  it  litu^cal,  to  make  it  in  a  new  and 
wide  sense  proverbial.  Wherever  the  English 
Prayer-Book  travels  (and  it  now  travels  over 
the  whole  globe),  and  wherever  Christians 
meet  at  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  this 
form,  there  the  Apostolic  declaration  that  this 
saying  is  "faithful"  is  renewed  again  and 
again  with  the  strongest  emphasis.  This, 
howevCT,  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  phrase  which  St.  Paul  uses  here 
to  describe  the  quality  of  the  proverb,  is  not 
so  well  rendered  in  this  liturgy  as  in  the 
English  Bible.  "Worthy  of  all  men  to  be 
received  **  is  less  adequate  as  a  translation 
tlian  "  worthy  of  all  acraptation."  For  the 
truth  here  proclaimed  is  not  simply  deserving 
of  acceptance  by  all  men,  but  by  all  men  under 
all  circurastiinces.  There  is  no  moment  in 
any  man's  existence  when  it  is  not  to  him 
the  most  important  truth  in  the  world. 

One  office  of  a  great  number  of  proverbs 
is  to  afford  encoUtagement,  to  inspire  hope, 
to  urge  on  to  perseverance,  to  exhibit  our 
existing  circumstances  on  their  brightest  side. 
And  many  a  man  has  been  cheered  in  a 
moment  of  despondency  by  the  sudden 
recollection  of  some  popular  maxim  having 
this  tendency.  Such  popular  maxims  are,  in 
one  point  dl  view,  the  best  commentary  on 
this  text :  and  illustrative  examples  might  be 
quoted  in  profusion,  if  there  were  not  some 
fear  lest  our  reverential  treatment  of  the 
subject  before  us  might  be  impaired  by 
descending  to  our  human  commonplaces. 
Our  great  cause  of  despondency  is  sin, 
whether  it  weighs  heavily  on  the  conscience 
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in  the  form  of  guilt,  or  whether  it  impedes 
our  efforts  to  rise  to  a  highet  and  holier 
standard  of  life.  No  encouragement  can  be 
so  strong  as  to  be  convinced  that  the  one  great 
reason  why  "Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world "  was  that  He  might  "  save  sinners." 
This  is  the  best  of  all  news ;  and  yet  it  is 
"true"  and  "faithful."  It  has  the  most 
absolute  claim  on  our  belief.  To  doubt  its 
truth  would  be  profane. 

Another  remark  to  be  made  on  this  early 
Christian  proverb,  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  quoted,  on  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Apostle,  has  reference  to  doctrine.  Let  it  be 
considered  how  Aiuch  is  involved  in  the 
sentence.  The  pre-existence  of  Christ,  the 
motive  of  compassion  which  brought  Him 
into  the  world,  our  own  miserable  condition 
without  Him,  and  the  certainty  of  our  salva- 
tion if  He  is  truly  atxepted  in  the  heart, — 
these  great  realities  are  all  comprehended 
in  this  form  of  words.  But,  moreover,  the 
manner  and  circumstances  of  quotation, 
which  we  find  here,  help  us  in  forming  a  right 
estimate  of  the  proper  balance  of  doctrine. 
It  is  not  too  mndi  to  say  thatwe  have  herea  i 
manifest  indication  as  to  where  we  are  to 
look  for  the  main  point-  of  the  Christian 
sjrstem.  We  infer  that  it  is  the  redeeming, 
saving,  rem^ial  work  of  Christ  on  which  we  | 
are  to  lay  the  greatest  stress.  It  is  the  same  i 
lesson  which  we  learn  from  the  study  of  His 
miracles  viewed  as  expo&ents  of  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  His  mission. 

And  one  further  observation  may  be 
allowed  before  we  pass  on  to  the  second 
instance  of  the  "  faithful  sayings."  It  has 
been  noted  above  that  in  this  first  example  (as 
indeed  is  the  case  with  the  third*)  something 
is  added  beyond  the  assertion  that  the  saying 
is  "faithful."  It  is  further  proclaimed  to  be 
"worthy  of  all  acceptation."  Now  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  ampng  the  errors 
against  which  St.  Paul  is  vfaming  Timothy 
and  Titus  in  these  Epistles  are  certain  modes 
of  thought  and  forms  of  language  connected 
with  the  Jewish  Kabbala;  and  this  word 
"Kabbala"  denotes  "reception"  or  "ac- 
ceptance." It  is  as  if  the  Apostle  had  said, 
"I  will  tell  )rou  the  true  Kabbala.  That 
which  we  Chnstians  accept  and  receive  as 
infallibly  true  and  important  beyond  all 
measure,  is  this,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners.  Not  onl^  is  this 
the  doctrine  which  I  am  commissioned 'to 
preach,  but  it  has  already  been  recognised  in 
our  customary  language,  and  it  is  hereby  trans- 
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'  mined  to  all  coming  ages  as  on  axiom  of  the 
'I  Christian  Church." 

J    (2.)  We  may  now  turn  to  the  second  of 
il  these  "laithful  sayings,"  the  place  of  which 
is  found  at  the  banning  of  the  third  chapter. 
Here  again  I  think  we  need  experience  no 
difficulty  in  determining  to  what  sentence 
our  formula  alludes.   It  is  true  that  even  in 
"  this  ins^ce  there  has  been  a  doubt ;  and  by 
{!  some  commentators  the  reference  has  been 
'  sujqxjsed  to  point  to  certain  matter  con- 
tained in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  chapter. 
I  But  there  will  probably  be  almost  entire 
unanimity  among  careful  readers  of  these 
Epistles  in  taking  this  first  verse  as  including 
1  the  proverb  in  question — "  J/ a  man  desire  the 

ofuofa  bishop,  he  desireth  a  good  work'' 
'  The  explanatory  word  "  then  "  at  the  begin- 
I  ning  of  the  second  verse  helps  to  determine 
!  this  reference.  So  likewise  does  the  whole 
\  of  the  third  chapter  down  to  the  end  of  the 
j:  thirteenth  verse.  St.  Paul  is  here  laying 
down  what  the  bishops  ought  to  be  in  their 
general  character,  and  wiat  the  deacons 
'.  (both  men-deacons  and  women-deacons)* 
i-  ought  to  be.  He  is  describing  the  features 
I  which  should  be  found  in  those  who  hold  the 

I  Qerical  office,  and  likewise  in  the  ministers 

II  of  both  sexes  who  held  that  very  subordinate 
'1  office  (for  such  it  was  in  Apostolic  times) 
I  which  is  called  the  Diaconate.  And  the  sig- 
|l  riiiicance  of  this  proverb  at  the  head  of  such 

a  passage  consists  in  this,  that  it  expresses,  in 
i  a  concentrated  form,  the  spirit  which  ought 
'1  to  be  in  those  who  desire  such  positions  in 
-  the  Church.  "  He  that  seeks  to  be  occupied 
^  in  pastoraJ  teaching  and  superintendence 
r  seeks  a  work  that  is  good." 

It  is  needless  to  enter  here  into  any  ques- 
'  dons  regarding  Episcopacy.  "Good  Words" 
!'  circulates  both  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed, 
J  as  a  bond  of  union  among  those  who  differ 
I  on  sundry  ecclesiastical  subjects.    On  the 
I  north  of  this  famous  dividing  river  it  might 
;  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the  "  bishop  " 
I  here  is  evidently  identical  with  the  "  presby- 
i.  tcr,"  as  is  the  case  in  the  address  at  Miletus, 
[1  and  still  more  manifestly  in  the  first  chapter 
'I  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus.|    We,  however,  in 
the  south,  if  any  doubt  is  suggested  on  this 
account  as  to  the  Apostolic  origin  of  Episco- 
pacy, are  ready  to  reply  that  Timothy  and 
Titus,  in  their  posts  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete, 
really  exercised  the  Episcopal  office,  and 
that  diose  whom    they  were  to  ordain, 
**rther  termed  "bishops"  or  "presby- 
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ters,"  belonged  to  the  second  order  of  the 

ministry. 

But  leaving  this  aspect  of  the  sentence,  as 
one  which  could  not  altogether  be  neglected, 
but  which  need  not  at  present  be  dwelt  on 
further,  and  turning  to  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious meaning  of  ^is  proverb  of  the  earliest 
Church — this  proverb  migh^  on  a  superficial 
view,  seem  to  contain  a  justificarion  of 
ecclesiastical  ambition ;  and,  indeed,  it  has 
often  in  modem  times  been  quoted,  not  with- 
out a  touch  of  strong  sarcasm,  as  having  this 
tendency  and  drift  But  any  such  applica- 
tion of  it  is  at  once  swept  away,  if  we  con- 
sider, first,  the  words  of  the  sentence  them- 
selves ;  and  secondly,  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  in  which  it  was  written. 

As  to  the  sentence  itself,  the  parts  of  it  to 
which  I  allude  are  the  word  "good  "  and  the 
word  "  work."  First,  if  a  man  desires  to  be 
engaged  in  the  pastoral  office,  he  is  aiming 
at  that  which  is  concerned  with  everything 
morally  and  religiously  "good."  His  stand- 
ard is  entirely  separated  from  everything 
that  is  bad.  "  Whatsoever  things  are  true, 
honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  re- 
port," these  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  his 
thought,  and  the  objects  of  his  aspiration.* 
And  next,  the  office  at  which  he  aims  is  no 
idle,  self-indulgent  post.  It  is  to  be  a  place  of 
work — not  a  place  of  mere  preeminence — not 
a  place  for  the  acquisition  of  property ;  but  a 
place  of  downright  and  continuous  toil. 

And  if  the  true  aspect  of  this  early  Christian 
proverb  is  discovered  on  looking  at  the  words 
themselves,  not  less  is  this  the  result,  if  we 
consider  the  circumstances  of  those  early 
Christian  times.  The  post  of  a  presbyter  or 
a  bishop  in  the  first  century'  was  not  a  pre- 
ferment to  woi^ly  honour  and  position.  Such 
a  person  was  not  received  with  respect  in 
every  town  or  village  that  he  visited.  He 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Senate. 
He  was  exposed  to  scorn — to  "  the  spoiling 
of  his  goods "  t — very  possibly  to  death. 
If  he  was  nearest'  to  his  Master  in  the  good 
work  he  was  called  to  do,  he  was  nearest  to 
Him  also  in  his  suffering.  The  Lord  Himself 
had  said,  "  1/  ihey  have  persecuted  me,  they  will 
also  persecute  ym"  "  I/they  have  done  these 
things  iti  the  gran  tree,  what  shall  he  dotte  in 
the  dry  V*  X  These  sayings  also  are  among 
the  proverbs  of  the  New  Testament — among 
the  proverbs  of  the  Lord  Himself— and  their 
truth  has  seldom  beAi  more  forcibly  illus- 
trated than  in  the  toils  and  sufferings  and 
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martyrdoms  of  the  bishops  of  the  Primitive 
Church. 

Let  us  be  content  tq  refer  to  two  martyr- 
doms which  took  place  within  a  very  few  years 
after  the  ^vriting  of  these  Pastoral  Epistles. 

The  career  of  Ignatius  seems  to  connect 
itself  very  closely,  by  more  links  than  one, 
with  that  of  St.  Paul.  Antioch  was  the  scene 
of  "good  work"  effectually  done  by  both. 
^Vhen  it  was  decided  by  the  Emperor  Trajan 
that  Ignatius  was  to  be  sent  to  Rome  to  be 
devoiuned  by  wild  beasts,  the  martyr  rejoiced 
that  he  was  "joined  in  iron  bands  with  the 
Apostle  Paul."  *  The  martyr's  very  journey  is 
full  of  the  most  lively  reminiscences  of  the 
Apostle.  He  sailed  from  Seleucia.+  Delay 
was  caused  on  the  way,  by  the  fact  that  no 
ship  "sailing  to  Italy"  was  found  in  the  har- 
bour of  Smyma.J:  Three  of  the  next  stages 
on  the  journey  were  Troas,  Neapolis,  and 
Philippl§  Finally,  hindered  by  a  contrary 
wind  from  landing  at  Puteoli,||  where  St.  Paul 
landed,  he  entered  Rome  by  the  Tiber,  and 
so  passed  to  his  dreadful  death. 

At  Smyrna  Ignatius  had  the  great  consola- 
tion of  seeing  his  brother-bishop  Polycarp,  who 
had  personally  been  one  of  the  disciples  of 
St.  John.  His  life  and  death  too  are  great  illus- 
trations of  what  is  meant  by  the  "  good  work  " 
of  the  Primitive  Episcopate.  His  labours  in  the 
education  of  a  well-trained  clergy,  in  the  face 
both  of  heresy  and  persecution,  ought  speci- 
ally to  be  mentioned ;  and  may  we  not 
almost  class  with  the  "  faithful  sayings "  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  those  golden  words, 
(and,  in  fact,  one  of  those  sayings  does  very 
closely  resemble  themf )  which  he  uttered  in 
presence  of  the  alternative  between  a  con- 
tinuance of  life  with  denial  of  Dirist,  and 
death  by  burning  with  confession  of  Christ : — 
'*  Eighty  and  six  years  have  I  served  Him, 
and  He  hath  done  me  no  wrong.  How  can 
I  blaspheme  my  King,  who  hath  brought  me 
salvation?"** 
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To  sum  up  the  argument — ^when  we  look 
thus  backwards  from  our  own  times,  and  con- 
sider closely  wliat  the  circumstances  were 
underwhich  Christianity  first  made  progress  in 
this  bad  world,  we  shall  find  abundant  reason 
to  see  in  this  second  "faithful  saying,"  not  only 
the  statement  of  a  literal  truth  which  needs 
no  apology,  but  a  proverb  embodying  a  great 
principle,  and  a  cheerful  watchword,  encou- 
raging men  and  women,  in  the  midst  of  am- 
flict,  to  undertake  responsible  and  dangerous 
work,  as  soldiers  are  nerved,  by  some  strong 
and  brief  patriotic  word,  for  endurance  and 
for  battle. 

(3.)  With  the  third  of  these  sayings  we 
enter  on  our  difficulties.  Let  any  one  read 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  verses  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  and  the  reason 
for  perplexity  will  become  apparent.  The 
question  is  inevitably  asked.  Which  is  "  the 
faithful  saying  "  here  intended  ?  Is  it  in  the 
matter  which  precedes,  or  in  that  which  fol- 
lows the  formula?  And  if  this  primary  question 
is  settled,  there  still  remains  the  further  in- 
quiry :  How  much  of  the  context  is  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  formula? 

It  should  be  observed  here  that  fbe  word 
"  for "  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  verse 
really  causes  no  embarrassment  inasmudi  as 
this  particle  represents  a  Greek  particle  con- 
stantly used  to  introduce  a  statement  for 
which  previous  words  have  made  prepara- 
tion. Is  the  "  saying,"  then,  this,  which  we 
find  in  tlie  eighth  verse,  "  Bodily  exercise  pro- 
fitdh  iitile" — with  or  without  the  remainder  of 
theverse?  Orisitthisinthetenthverse — "  We 
therefore  labour  and  suffer  reproach,  because  we 
trust  in  tlie living  Gad" — with  orwithout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  verse?  It  is  evident  that  either 
of  these  sentences  is  well  worthy  to  be  a  current 
and  permanoit  Clirisdan  maxim.  Moreover 
it  would  be  easy  to  arrange  commentators 
in  array  against  one  anottier,  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  question.  I  think  it  may  be 
well  for  tlie  present,  now  that  our  limits  of 
space  are  reached,  to  leave  the  question  open, 
in  the  hope  of  resuming  it,  next  month  but 
one,  at  the  beginning  of  my  third  and  con- 
cluding paper. 

J.  S.  HOWSON. 
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IT  is  only  in  districts  so  bare  and  rocky,  or 
so  inaccessible  as  to  be  left  somewhat  in 
the  state  of  nature,  that  any  traces  can  now  be 
tound  of  the  men  who  have  preceded  us  in 
Great  Briuin.  As  civilisation  increases,  the 
salataiy  superstitious  awe  which  has  pre- 
served to  us  the  Cromlechs  and  the  Maenhirs 
dies  away.  The  '*  Nine  Maidens  "  in  Corn- 
i-ail  are  cut  into  gate-posts  ;  a  midshipman 
iia^  down  the  great  Dniidical  rocking-stone ; 
improving  farmers  plough  down  Celtic  camps, 
and  cart  away  old  British  barrows ;  so  that 
:he  few  remains  in  situ  which  are  still  left  to 
us,  become  each  year  more  precious. 

There  is  a  bare  mountain,  fronting  the 
stormy  Irish  Sea,  where  the  steep  cliffs,  some 
;e\en  hundred  feet  high,  with  strange  contor- 
U'josof  strata,  are  pierced  and  worried  by  the 
fierce  contending  tides  into  weird  caverns, 
only  to  be  approachedj  by  water.  In  front, 
3.  long  ragged  edge  of  black  reef  runs  far 
out  among  the  waves,  over  which  the  boiling 
stirf  dashes,  and  there  is  a  dangerous  race. 
The  rough  mountain  side,  sloping  to  the 
sauth,  is  covered  in  autumn  with  a  beautiful 
velvet  diaper  of  bright  pink  and  purple  hea- 
ther, golden  gorse,  and  green  fern,  through 
which  pierce  &e  sharp-edged  crags.  Here, 
juit  bekiw  the  Ughest  point,  backed  behind 
to  the  lunrtii  by  the  inaccessible  cfifis,  and 
with  a  sort  of  terrace-wall  of  defence  in  front, — 
looking  CHit  to  the  wide  lon^  sea  and  the 
i^.i'^t  DMuntainrax^e  to  the  ligfat, — and  com- 
Tianding  all  approach  by  land,  are  a  muxtbcr 
jf  rude  circles  of  stone  and  earth,  the  le- 
miins  of  the  buts  of  some  of  our  earliest  ao- 

CcStOIS. 
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'■ave  been  a  considerable  one :  above  fifty  huts 
an  be  easily  made  out,  and  there  are  traces 
01'  more.  Some  stand  singly,  some  are  in 
clusters,  bat  without  any  plan.  They  are 
1  luh  of  unhewn  stones,  with  double  walls 
£Iled  in  with  soda  to  keep  out  the  wind, 
which  would  otherwise  have  whistled  through 
the  masonry.  These  in  the  memory  of  man 
were  breast-high.  The  circlesare  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  the  open- 
ing always  to  the  south  or  south-west.  The 
Mife  seem  to  have  been  made  of  poles 
gathered  to  a  point,  like  a  tent,  and  covered 
with  imU  or  "  stewed  over,"  each  stone  pro- 
itttiog  beyond  i&  neighbour  till  all  meet  in 
the  ccBtFc,   Very  pofect  specimens  of  these 


"  beehive  huts"  are  still  to  be  found  in  a 
little  rocky  island,  one  of  the  SkeUigs,ofF  the 
coast  01  Kerry,  where  they  have  been  pre- 
served as  the  holy  abodes  of  anchorites. 

Circular  dwellings  seem  almost  universal 
among  savage  tribes,  and  Dr.  Livingstone 
describes  how  vainly  he  tried  to  teai^  his 
African  natives  to  build  a  square  hut;  the 
moment  his  back  was  turned,  they  reverted 
to  their  old  practice. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  is  a 
airious  variety  of  the  same  form  of  construc- 
tion ;  dome-shaped,  round  caves,  wrought  out 
of  the  chalk,  and  roofed  over  with  "wattle 
and  dab"  by  some  trogiodite  tribe.* 

The  villages,  built  on  piles,  the  remains  of 
which  have  been  discovered  in  so  many  oi' 
the  Swiss  Lakes,  were  also  circular,  made  of  a 
sort  of  basket-work,  twisted  roimd  more  solid 
upright  poles,  and  lined  with  clay. 

The  liish  Cloghauns  are  of  later  date,  but 
of  the  same  make ;  they  have  often  a  small 
inner  pen,  without  door  or  window,  opening 
only  into  the  larger  den,  which  is  also  found 
in  the  Welsh  huts,  wh^  the  dogs  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  kept 

"Our  ancestors"  must 'have  been  extra- 
ordinarily hardy ;  there  are  no  signs  in  the 
conmon  huts  at  Ty  Mawr  of  any  fireplace 
or  exit  for  smoke.  The  general  cooking  was 
probably  carried  on  in  a  lai^  central  hut,  in 
which  three  rude  hearths  were  found ;  or  out- 
of^oors,  as  is  done  among  the  negroes. 

Heaps  of  Sat  stones  and  raand  pebbles 
from  the  shore  lay  within  and  without  them, 
half  calcined,  which  had  evidenty  been  used 
Ibr  the  stoae  boiling  process,  itill  to  be  seen 
among  many  savage  tiibe&.  In  the  absence 
of  metal  of  any  kind,  and  where  the  pottery 
is  too  rude  and  badlybaked  to  stand  the  action 
of  fire,  stones  are  heated  red-hot  and  put  into 
water,  in  which  small  fish,  grain,  &c,  can  be 
cooked.  Fyncs  Morisoa  describes  the  process 
as  still  going  on  in  Ireland  as  late  as  1600. 
For  the  cooking  of  large  animals,  a  hole  was 
made  in  the  ground,  lined  with  stones,  which 
were  heated  with  hot  embers,  these  were 
brushed  out,  the  meat  was  put  in,  and  covered 


*  In  the  TeccDt  Rurvfy  of  PoImHoo  aoch  traclodite  abodn 
have  been  just  diitcovurcd,  which  an  ittll  inhabited— men, 
floats,  cows,  and  ih«ep  Uvine  promiicaoiuly  in  circntai  or 
oval  ca»ei,  rarcljr  iix  fc«t  hiah.  "  After  a,  downpour  of  rain, 
the  filth,  the  damp,  the  smells,  and  the  vermin  la  tnue  hole* 
make  an  Easliih  yig^a  torn  a  palace  in  conpariMii  with 
thnm." 
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over  with  more  hot  stones,  blazing  heather 
and  fern,  and  lastly,  sods  again.  The  juices 
are  so  well  preserved  by  this  process,  that 
those  who  have  tasted  the  result  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  &c.,  declare  all  other  cookery 
inferior  to  it.  Another  form  of  the  earth-oven 
is  to  line  the  hole  with  a  hide,  which  will 
hold  water,  this  '*  paunch  ketde"  combines 
the  advantages  of  boiling  and  baking. 

We  have  forgotten  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  obtaining  fire — the  laborious  contrivances 
of  the  rotating  stick,  the  fire-drill"  with  or 
without  a  thong,  still  found  among  the 
Australians  and  other  savages,  whic^  our 


ancestors,  too,  must  have  used — but  when  we 
remember  that  flint,  steel,  and  tinder  con- 
tinued to  be  our  own  only  device  for  the 
purpose  far  on  into  this  century,  and 
that  lucifer  matches  date  from  only  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  we  need  not  be 
contemptuous  of  their  deficiencies. 

The  tools  and  weapons  of  this  early  period 
were  of  flint,  flaked  to  a  point  or  an  edge,  an 
art  still  practised  by  the  "flint  knappers"  of 
Suffolk,  who  make  '*  strike  o'  lights"  for  the 
East  and  Brazil,  and  flint  locks  for  the  old- 
fashioned  gun.  How  these  were  hafted  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  the  wooden 


PhmklTe  Hut,  p.  117. 


handles  have  mostly  perished  ;  but  here 
again  the  modem  savage  helps  us  to  under- 
stand his  prototype.  On  p.  130  is  a  celt  made 
of  greenstone,  brought  fi-om  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  tied  into  a  handle  of  very  hard 
wood,  by  grass  string.  The  Australians 
use  a  strong  resinous  gum  instead  of  the 
cord.  Sometimes  the  stone  is  forced  into 
a  socket  of  deer's  horn.  With  such  weapons 
"  our  ancestors  "  must  have  been  among  the 
most  defenceless  and  helpless  of  animals, 
while  the  beasts  with  which  they  had  to 
contend  were  often  larger  and  stronger  than 
their  present  representatives— the  great  elk, 


with  horns  eleven  feet  across ;  the  urns,  a 
primeval  ox,  which  still  existed  in  the  German 
forests  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  is  describeii 
by  him  as  little  less  in  size  than  an  elephant; 
besides  the  cave  lions,  hyenas,  and  bears, 
whose  bones  are  found  associated  with  flint 
implements  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  treache- 
rous wolf,  which  always  seems  to  have  in- 
spired horror  and  loathing  in  the  old  world 
as  in  our  own.  It  must  have  required  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  courage  and  craft 
to  attack  such  animals  as  these,  in  the 
hand-to-hand  struggles  which  were  necessar} 
when  the  missiles  could  be  thrown  so  short  a 
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distance  and  were  so  blunt.  *'  How  do  you 
kill  ? "  said  a  traveller,  by  signs,  to  a  savage, 
showing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  point  of 
his  weapon  could  not  penetrate  an  animal's 
hide.  The  man  pointed  to  the  eye. 

It  was  only,  however,  the  heroes  and  braves 
vho  woald  dare  such  encounters,  and  the 
misery  and  dread  endured  by  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  must  have  been  great.  When  searching" 
for  wild  fruits,  or  snaring  small  animals,  in  the 
thick  forests  which  then  clothed  the  bleak 
hills  and  dreary  morasses,  in  that  part  of 
Anglesey  now  so  curiously  bare  of  trees.  In- 
1  deed,  the  large  part  which  the  fear  of  wild 
beasts  bore  in  our  forefathers'  lives,  even  in 
I 'far  higher  civilisa- 
.  bom  than  ours, 
may  be  seen  in 
!  the  nature  of  the 
"glorious  "  feats  of 
I  Hercules,  and  of 
j, the  godlike  heroes 
I  of     old  mytho- 
,  logies,  whose  great 
■:Workhas  ever  been 
|,the  destruction  of 
phuge  lions,  bears, 
I 'dragons,  and  my- 
thical creatures, 
Hiich  were  only 
!  the  growths  of  the 
terrified  imagina- 
.  tioDs  of  the  help- 
less  savages 
around  them. 
Orion,  the  mighty 
hunter,  is  promo  ted 
to  a  place  among 
ilhe  stars  for  his 
great  feats  in  the 
chase.'     Of  the 
It»'elve  labours  of 
Hercules,  nine  con- 
cern the  quelling  of  wild  beasts  of  some  kind, 
—the  Nemsean  lion,  the  Lemaean  hydra,  the 
st^  with  golden  feet,  the  wild  boar,  the  car- 
nivorous birds,  a  "prodigious  wild  bull"  in 
I  Crete,  the  mares  fed  on  human  flesh,  the 
monster  Geiyon,  whose  flock  fed  on  men, 
and,  lastly,  Cerberus,  the  beast  of  death. 
jTTiese  he  slew  by  main  force  of  his  arms  and 
j  Ws  club,and  not  by  stratagem  or  with  weapons 
I  of  any  kind,  of  which  he  is  hardly  supposed 


PrimltlvE  Hearth,  p.  137. 


*  tie  dragon,  or  "worm,'' 
*^^Ce.  tbe  00c  which  burst  on 


ar- 


however,  destrorcd  hj  St. 
ant  open  after  iwaltowiiig  St.  Alar- 
t"rt !  and  Um  "  dragon  of  Wantley,"  nearer  home,  bear  so 
a  menblance  to  tho  strange  reptiles  of  an  earlier 
1  '1?°^      Ple>>o»uras,  &c.,  that  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whc- 
liy^itraTSpecimeTi  may  not  have  nurited  in  lomeont 
I    j^:^  ''II      arrival  of  num. 


by  the  story  to  have  possessed  much  more 
than  our  own  savages. 

With  these  rudest  of  implements,  however, 
our  ancestors  somehow  managed  to  cut  down 
timber,  scoop  out  caves,  dress  posts  for  huts, 
grub  up  roots,  prepare  firewood,  and  dig  peat, 
kill  animals  and  scrape  their  flesh  from  the 
bones,  and  to  use  even  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

The  dwellers  at  Ty  Mawr  were  already  at 
least  in  tho  second  stage  of  the  race.  The 
earliest  men  of  whom  we  have  any  trace  seem 
to  have  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing  alone,  to 
have  cultivated  no  grain,  and  had  no  domestic 
animals,  and  to  have  possessed  no  means  of 
self-defence  except 
such  as  was  given 
bythe  inaccessible 
places  they  resort- 
ed to;  while  some 
rude  agriculture 
must  have  been 
practised  here,  for 
a  number  of  stone 
querns,  hand  mills 
and  mortars  were 
found  in  the  huts. 
The  grain,  proba- 
bly parched,  was 
rubbed  into  a 
coarse  powder,  on 
a  saddle-shaped 
mealing  stone,  or 
bruised  with 
pestles  in  shallow 
stone  mortars.  A 
quern  was  the  next 
step.  Even  now 
we  have  only  im- 
proved the  motive 
power.  Water 
mills,  wind  mills, 
steam  mills,  are 
only  modifications  of  the  old  principle.  Some 
of  the  American  tribes  have  not  even  now 
reached  the  level  of  the  quern,  and  pound 
their  maize  to  the  present  day. 

There  were  several  varieties  of  these  grain- 
rubbers  found.  A  slab  of  stone  hollowed  to- 
wards the  middle  by  use  in  grinding,  with  a 
rounded  saddle  upon  it, — mortars  of  different 
shapes ; — a  circular  disk  of  stone,  concave, 
rotating  on  a  lower  convex  one,  by  means  of 
a  wooden  handle,  worked  by  two  persons,  who 
sit  with  the  mill  between  them,  and  feed  it 
with  grain  through  a  hole  in  the  uppermost 
slab,  the  meal  falling  between  them,  as  may  be 
seen  to  this  day  in  Africa,  where  Sir  S.  Baker 
says  he  must  have  eaten  pecks  of  dirt  from 
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the  coarse  sandstone  rubbed  in  with  th^  meal. 
It  was  the  common  mill  used  in  the  East: 
"  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  a  mill," 
i.e.  in  the  closest  possible  proximity. 

The  daily  providing  of  a  sufficient  amount 
of  meal  entails  hard  and  incessant  labour, 
generally  done  by  the  women.  It  is  told  of 
St.  Columba,  how,  when  studying  under  St. 
Finian,  where  the  duty  of  grinding  the  com 
for  the  religious  community  was  done  as 
usual  by  the  younger  students,  he  always 
got  through  the  work  so  quickly,  when  it  fell 
to  his  lot,  that  his  companions  complained 
jealously  how  he  had  the  help  of  an  angel  in 
his  task. 

The  meal,  when  kneaded,  was  made  into 
flat  cakes,  baked  among  the  hot  stones  and 


Flint  Weapons,  p.  ii3. 


covered  over  with  blazing  heath,  a  variety  of 
which  rude  baking  still  survives  in  old  Welsh 
farmhouses. 

As  for  their  other  food,  remains  of  shell-fish 
were  found  in  the  huts,  and  there  is  a  small 
bay  or  port  among  the  rocks,  where  probably 
our  ancestors  put  to  sea  in  calm  weather  to 
fish,  in  some  variety  of  the  coracles  of  hide 
stretched  over  wicker-work,  in  which  frail 
barks,  at  a  very  much  later  period,  St. 
Columba  crossed  over  from  Ireland  to  lona. 

Once  a-year  at  least  there  must  have  been 
plenty  to  eat  at  Ty  Mawr,  when  the  sea-birds, 
which  visit  the  coast  by  thousands,  lay  their 
eggs  on  every  corner  and  narrow  chink  and 
ledge  of  the  precipitous  rocks  to  the  north. 
Daring  climbers,  probably  helped  by  a  hide 


rope  from  above,  swinging  themselves  up  and 
down,  "  hanging  on  by  their  eyelids,"  as  at 
St.  K-ilda's,  would  soon  secure  a  feast  for  the 
whole  community. 

Spindle  whorls  were  found  in  the  huts, 
therefore  some  primitive  spinning  was  prac- 
tised there  with  wool  or  flax,  and  some  sort 


of  weaving  from  the  fibre,  such  as  is  found 
among  the  relics  preserved  in  the  mud  of 
the  lake  villages,  which  are  our  best  store- 
houses of  knowledge  as  to  the  implements 
and  food  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze  perioii?. 
Next  to  these  in  interest  come  the  objects 
found  in  burial  mounds  and  places  of  inter- 
ment. With  the  dead  man  or  woman  were 
placed  the  things  which  would  prove  most 
useful  to  them  in  the  next  world,  as  they  haJ 
been  in  this,  together  with  the  most  valuable 
of  their  possessions  of  all  kinds,  their  best 
tools,  pottery,  and  ornaments. 

An  elaborate  necklace,  or  rather  gorget  of 
jet,  was  found,  with  two  urns,  in  a  rocky 
grave  on  the  mountain  near.  The  forms 
of  the  vases,  incense  cups,  food  vessels  fur 
the  dead,  which  are  taken  out  of  the  tumuli, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  object,  are 
often  in  good  taste,  so  are  the  borders, 
running  lines,  dots,  &c.,  upon  them ;  they 
are  in  general  very  rudely  baked,  and  seem 
sometimes  to  have  been  fired  merely  by  being 
filled  with  hot  ashes,  and  to  have  been  sii]> 
ported  by  basket-work.  There  are,  however, 
no  designs  upon  them  of  any  kind,  and  no^ 
such  proficiency  in  art  as  is  shown  in  a: 
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I  ipirited  relief  of  a  reindeer  scratching  its  ear 
with  its  hind  foot  on  a  bone  implement  in 

1  die  Salisbury  Museum,  which  was  found  in 
an  Auvergne  cave.  The  drawing  of  this  is 
full  of  talent  and  of  the  observ  ation  of  nature, 
though  the  owner  must  have  been  a  degree 
lower  than  an  Esquimaux,  as  his  tribe  evi- 

i  tlently  possessed  no  domestic  animals. 

It  is  beyond  measure  difficult  for  us  to 
realise  existence  without  metal  of  any  kind ; 
with  no  nails,  needles,  pins,  or  screws,  with 


PrimitlTe  Vuc; 

'  nothing  but  strings  to  fasten  together  either 
I  the  poles  of  the  hut,  or  the  ends  of  a  gar- 
I  ment,  the  shaft:  and  head  of  an  arrow,  or  the 
^  handle  and  celt  of  the  axe,  and  the  parts  of 
<  1  canoe.    It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
strip  our  minds  down  to  the  level  of  the 
dwellers  in  these  low-domed  earth  and  stone 
huts,  with  no  light  except  from  the  door, 
probably  closed  at  night  hy  a  skin,  with  no 
warmth  but  from  the  stones  used  in  cooking, 
I  their  own  animal  heat,  and  that  of  the  dogs 

■  which,  however,  makes  an  Esquimaux  hut 
,  almost  unbearable  to  Europeans),  with  no  air 
1  iuch  as  we  should  consider  essential  to  life. 
.  In  such  a  den,  huddled  together  like  animals, 

crouched  the  skin-painted,  half-naked  savages 
irom  whom  we  all  trace  our  descent  A  strange 
life,  fighting  with  the  elements,  these  early  men 
must  have  led  in  winter  on  thatexposed  spot, 
amongst  the  wild  winds  and  storms  which 
-■uunt  the  bare  summit  of  the  cliffs.  Driven 
by  the  stem,  relentless,  impalpable,  invisible, 
f'^isdess  power  of  air,  wrapped  for  months, 
IS  they  must  have  been,  in  a  fearful  ciu-tain 
of  sleet  and  foam,  and  rain  and  spray — the 
iity  and  sea  mingling  in  one  wild,  cold  whirl- 
wind of  fury  and  noise,  whether  they  turned 

■  j  the  water  or  the  land,  to  obtain  food.  It 
ii  easy  to  see  how  the  beliefs  in  the  Prince 
I'f  the  Powers  of  the  Air  of  old  mythologies 
[.Tew  up  in  such  places,  the  spirits  who  walked 
Jl'on  the  wings  of  the  wind — the  Valkyrs, 


messengers  of  Odin,  who  rode  through  the 
air  over  the  sea  on  shadowy  horses,  from 
whose  manes  fell  hail  on  the  mountains  and 
dew  in  the  valleys,  or  who  came  surrounded  by 
fiery  lances  in  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  was 
the  special  servant  of  the  god  of  battles.  The 
giant  who  ruled  the  winter,  sitting  at  the  "  top 
of  the  North,"  surrounded  by  ice  and  snow, 
in  the  shape  of  an  eagle,  the  waving  of  whose 
wings  produced  the  bleak  north  wind.  Heini- 
dali  the  heavenly  watchman,  standing  on  the 
rainbow  Bifrost,  the  bridge  by  which  the 
gods  visit  earth.  The  great  serpent,  or 
"  worm,"  Jormungandur,  who  was  cast  out 
of  heaven  by  Odin,  and  surrounds  the  world, 
with  its  tail  in  its  jowl,  sullenly  waiting 
revenge  at  the  last  day.  He  is  commemorated 
in  the  name  of  the  promontory  almost  in 
sight  of  the  huts — the  Great  Orme's  Head* — 
his  turning  makes  the  storms  to  rise  and  the 
sea  to  roar ;  "  the  worm  lies  and  rocks,"  and 
the  waters  heave. 

Nature- worship  takes  strange  forms  in  dif- 
ferent soils,  but  in  all  the  principle  is  the 
same, — the  warding  off  of  the  hostile  influ- 
ences of  baleful  spirits  by  sacrifices  and  rites, 
generally  through  the  medium  of  some  "  inter- 
mediateman,"whoobtainsfrightfulascendancy 
over  his  tribe  by  his  power  of  propitiating 
the  gods  of  the  storm,  the  lightning  and  sea, 
— who  can  stay  disease,  can  grant  success 
in  the  chase,  and  secure  the  good  bearing  of 
the  crops  of  grain  and  wild  fruits. 

A  very  remarkable  museum  has  been  re- 
cently collected  at  Salisbury,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  .is  peculiarly  rich  in  early 
remains.  On  its  shelves  spoils  from  all  coun- 
tries are  to  be  found — the  scanty  remains  from 
the  dwellings  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
fi-om  tumuli,  barrows,  "  Lowes"  in  Derby- 
shire and  "  Carnedds"  in  Wales — from  Danish 
Kockenmoddens.t  the  mounds  of  shells  and 
refuse  of  all  kinds  left  by  fish-eating  tribes 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic — from  Lake  vil- 
lages m  Switzerland — crannoges,  or  artificial 
islands  of  refuge  in  Ireland  and  the  Spree 
Wald  of  Prussia — from  cave  dwellings  in 
Auvergne,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain — with 
a  rich  collecrion  from  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  illustrated  often  by  specimens  of  si- 
milar implements  from  modem  savagedom. 

The  relics  of  a  past  Stone  Age,  says  Mr. 
Tylor,  are  to  be  found  underlying  the  civili- 
sation and  savagery  of  every  country,  the 
most  modem  and  the  most  ancient  aHke. 
We  have  but  to  search,  and  the  relics  of  the 
London  mammoth  and  the  London  savage 

"  Orm  is  D.inish  for  worm, 
't  Kitchen  (luDKhills. 
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are  unearthed  under  Gray's  Inn  Lane  in  the 
*'  drift";  and  similar  remains  are  discovered 
in  Etniria  and  America,  in  India,  Northern 
Asia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Africa. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  make  these  dry 
bones  live,  to  conceive  of  the  life  of  the  past, 
without  reference  to  present  forms  of  the 
same  customs  still  to  be  found  lingering 
among  modem  savages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  many 
strange  superstitions  among  ourselves  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  study  of  the  notions 
haunting  the  early  twilight  of  our  race,  and 
remaining  to  our  own  day  in  curious  forms 
<^  what  Mr.  Tyler  calls  "  Survivals."  Some- 
times pathetic,  as  when  the  irar-horse  is  led 
at  the  funeral  of  a  soldier,  relic  of  the  times 
when  the  favourite  cha^r  was  sacrifice  at 
the  grave  of  a  chief,  as  at  the  burial  of 
Fatroclus  (the  actual  sacrifice  took  place  at 
Treves,  at  the  funeral  of  a  general,  as  late 
as  1781); — sometimes  ludicrous,  when  the 
belief  in  dreams  and  the  influence  of  the 
planets,  causes  Zadkiel's  Almanack  to  be 
sold  by  thousands ;  the  salutation  after 
a  sneeze,  which  the  savage  believes  to 
intimate  the  entrance  of  a  spirit; — the  drink- 
ing of  healths,  survivals  of  the  libation  to  gods 
and  men; — sometimes  pernicious,  as  in  the  fear 
of  saving  a  drowning  man,  a  dismal  result  of 
the  belief  that  the  water  spirit  was  angry 
when  his  victim  was  taken  from  him ;  and 
as  in  the  odious  spirit-rapping,  every  par- 
ticular of  which  can  be  paralleled  among 
the  rites  of  sorcerers  and  diviners  among 
savages  at  the  present  and  in  past  times. 

Strange  revelations  rise  up  for  us  out  of 
the  graves  where  they  have  been  hidden, 
who  can  say  how  for  many  thousand  years  ? 


Mr.  Bateman,  the  great  authority  on  tumuli, 
barrows,  and  interments,  shows  that  sacri6ces 
of  slaves  at  the  death  of  a  chie^  suttee, 
infanticide,  grisly  and  cruel  rites  of  all  Idnds, 
were  carricMd  on  among  "  owr  ancestors,"  The 
life  which  they  led  must  indeed  have  been  a 
gloomy,  hard,  and  grovelling  one.  In  perpe- 
tual danger,  and  always  on  the  look-out  for 
evil  of  all  kinds ;  harassed  by  suspicions  and 
anxieties,  suffering  from  hunger  and  cold, 
from   the  elements,  "  enemies,"  and  wild 
beasts ;  giving  way  to  every  passion,  as  we 
may  see  among  their  modem  representatives; 
ill-treating  the  weak,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, on  the  smallest  provocation  ;  gorging 
themselves  when  they  had  food,  and  suffering 
sharply  when  they  biad  none.   With  no  rest 
to  their  souls  from  the  machinations  of  eiil 
spirits,  which  "  swarm  in  the  dark;"  from 
"witches  who  ride  at  n^ht  on  wolves,  with 
snakes  for  bridles,"  in  gloomy,  inaccessible 
forests ;  from  the  demons  of  the  woods,  the 
winds,  and  the  waters,  whose  ill-will  brought 
down  disease,  sorrow,  and  misfortunes  of  all 
kinds  upon  them,  and  always  on  the  watch  to 
prppitiate  them  and  their  interpreters,  the 
wizards  and  medicine  men,  by  dismal  sacri- 
fices. Such  an  existence  must  have  been  but  j 
little  better  materially  than  that  of  the  beasts,  | 
while  the  faculty  of  looking  forward  to  evil  [ 
and  remembering  scnrow  and  pain  in  the  past,  1 
gave  our  race  powers  of  sufiering  such  as  no  j 
animal  possesses.  Our  own  civilisation  is  but  1 
skin-deep,  our  Christianity  as  yet  more  it 
word  than  in  truth ;  but  we  may  thank  Go( 
with  all  our  hearts  fervently,  that  at  least  wi 
have  risen  out  of  the  state  of  "our  ancestors, 
inhabiting  the  hut  circles  at  Ty  Mawr,  ol 
the  bleak  Holyhead  mountain. 


POT-POURRI. 

"  Si  jeuaecM  nvait  1 " 


I PLUNGE  my  hand  among  the  leaves: — 
An  alien  touch  but  dust  perceives, 
Nought  else  supposes  ; — 
For  me  those  fragrant  ruins  raise 
Clear  memory  of  the  vanished  days 
When  they  were  roses. 

« If  youth  but  knew ! "  Ah,  "  if"  in  tmth— 
I  can  recall  with  what  gay  youth. 

To  what  light  dioras, 
Unsobered  yet  by  time  or  change. 
We  roamed  the  many-gabled  Grange, 

All  life  before  us ; 


Braved  the  old  clock-tower's  dust  and  da 
To  catch  the  dim  Arthurian  camp 

In  misty  distance ; 
Peered  at  the  stiU-room's  sacred  stores. 
And  rapped  at  walls  for  sliding  doors 

Of  feigned  existence. 


yiogue  4>         ■    What  need  for  cares ! 
The  hot  sun  parched  the  old  parterres 

And  dahlia  closes. 
We  roused  the  rooks  with  rounds  and  glc< 
Played  hide  and  seek  behind  the  trees,— 

Then  plucked  these  roses. 
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Louise  was  one — light,  mad  Louise, 
But  newly  freed  from  starched  decrees 

Of  school  decorum ; 
And  Bell,  the  Beau^,  unsurprised 
At  fidlen  locks  that  scandalized 

Our  censor  morum : — 

Shy  Ruth,  all  heart  and  tenderness, 
Who  wept — like  Chaucer's  prioress — 

When  Dash  was  smitten  i 
Vi\io  blushed  before  the  mildest  men, 
Yet  waxed  a  very  Corday  when 

You  teased  her  kitten. 


I  loved  them  all.  Bell  first  and  best ; 
Louise  the  next — for  days  of  jest, 

Or  madcap  masking ; 
And  Ruth,  I  thought, — why,  failmg  these. 
When  my  Higb>Mightiness  should  please, 

She'd  come  for  asking. 

Louise  was  grave  when  last  we  met ; 
Bell's  beauty,  like  a  sun,  has  set ; 

And  Ruth,  Heaven  bless  her, 
Ruth  that  I  wooed, — and  wooed  in  vain, — 
Has  gone  where  neither  grief  nor  pain 

Can  now  distress  her. 

t     AUSTIN  DOBSON. 


DEVOTIONAL  READINGS  FROM  MSS.  OF  THE  LATE 
DR.  NORMAN  MACLEOD. 

(NOT  ORIOINAIXY  IHTEMDED  FOB  FCBUCATION.) 


n.— CHRIST  WILL  ilSET  THE  BELIEVER  At' 
DEATH. 

*'  T  WILL  come  again,  and  take  you  io  myself; 
that  where  I tm^ye  may  be  also" 
It  is  unnecessary  fcff  my  present  purpose 
to  consider  the  vanous  meamngs  attached  to 
the  coming  of  Christ,  or  the  different  periods 
which  are  described  as  times  when  "  the 
Lend  comes."  It  is  sufficient  to  recognise 
die  fact  that  He  will  meet  the  believer  at 
deadi  and  come  for  Hm.  This  should  not 
seem  strange  to  those  whose  trust  is  in  a 
living  Foson,  and  not  merely  in  something 
said  or  done  by  that  Person.  What  He  said 
and  did  enters  indeed  into  *the  faith  we  have 
in  Him,  and  makes  it  possible ;  but  the  faith 
by  which  we  live  centres  in  Jesus  himself,  the 

I  Son  of  God ;  and  that  faith  would  perish  or 
fall  back  into  a  mere  belief  in  abstract  truth 
if  we  could  for  a  moment  suppose  that  He, 
**  whom  having  not  seen  we  love,"  was  him- 
self ignorant  of  us  and  had  no  personal  love 

'  to  us.  But  if  such  a  thought  cannot  be 
entertained  by  any  one  who  on  earth  have 
eiperienced  Uie  love  of  Christ,  and  who 
associate  his  name  with  his  constant  pre- 
sence, and  knows  the  continual  strength  and 

(  comfort  tfiey  have  derived  from  Him  who  is 
"^ith  his  people  always,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world,"  how  can  it  be  imagined  that  His 
personal  care  should  cease  at  death,  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  is  most  required  ? 

It  cannot  be  that  He  who  has  led  us  through 
the  wilderness  will  withdraw  His  presence 
znd  ud,  and  leave  us  to  pass-  alone  through 
the  swellings  of  Jordan;— or  that  He  who 
has  been  a  present  help  in  every  time  of 
need  will  fail  to  help  in  our  last  extre- 


mity. If  so,  then  this  thought  is  sufficient 
to  supply  all  the  strength  and  comfort  we 
require  in  our  dying  hour,  and  to  banish 
all  those  fears  which  are  created  by  our 
weak,  human  hearts,  or  by  that  unbelief 
which,  refusing  light,  remains  in  the  dimness 
in  which  those  spectres  are  seen  that  alone 
occasion  our  fear.  We  are  all  subject  more 
or  less  to  such  anxieties,  in  proportion  to 
the  vividness  of  our  fancy,  the  n^ousness 
of  our  temperament,  or  the  force  of  our 
natural  affections  and  relish  fOT  the  palpable 
realities  of  lifi:.  There  is  to  every  man  a 
sense  of  loss  in  parting  with  every  material 
thing  he  has  ever  possessed,  his  wealth,  his 
business,  the  fruit  of  his  long  years  of  in- 
dustry, and  with  the  body  in  which  he  has 
lived ;  there  is  a  sense  of  dreariness  in  the 
thought  of  his  body,  which  almost  seems 
himself,  being  carried  out  and  buried  among 
the  dead,  and  there  to  lie  beneath  the  beat- 
ing storms  of  ages,  until  it  has  been  absorbed 
into  the  elements,  and  only  in  a  new  form  to 
be  gathered  up  and  revived  when  the  voice 
of  God  cdls  it  forth.  There  is  the  feeling  of 
loneliness  in  going  off  on  the  mysterious  and 
unknown  voyage,  the  dearest  objects  of  our 
love  accompanying  us  to  the  shore,  but  no 
one  able  to  step  within  the  dusky  barge  that 
in  darkness  is  to  bear  us  away.  Added  to  such 
thoughts  as  these,  are  the  possibilities  that 
death  may  come  in  some  dread  and  violent 
form,  or  what  is  equally  painful  to  flesh  and 
blood,  in  an  agonizing  disease,  in  which  we 
slowly  pace  our  funeral  march  to  the  grave, 
and  can  almost  number  the  steps  that  are  to 
bring  us  there. 

Now  surely  it  is  enough  to  counterbalance 
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all  such  real  or  purely  fanciful  thoughts  about 
death,  and  to  invest  it  with  a  very  different 
aspect,  if  we  see  it  but  as  diat  moment  in 
our  history  ^en  Jesus  Christ  comes  Himself 
for  us  and  to  take  us  to  Hims^.  We  picture 
death  as  a  hideous  figure  coming  to  destroy; 
let  us  rather  picture  Jesus  Christ  in  glory 
coming  to  save.  We  rtiink  of  death  ending  ; 
let  us  think  rather  of  life  beginning,  and  that 
more  abundantly.  We  think  of  losing ;  let 
us  think  of  gaining.  We  think  of  parting ;  let 
us  think  of  meeting.  We  think  of  going 
away ;  let  us  think  of  arriving.  And  as  a 
voice  whispers,  "  Yon  must  go,"  let  us  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  saying,  "  I 
will  come." 

If  Jesus  thus  comes  for  us  at  death,  we 
shall  never  see  the  grave  or  the  churchyard. 
They  may  keep  our  bodies  for  a  time,  but  we 
ourselves  shall  never  die.  We  go  with  Jesus. 

If  Jesus  comes  for  us,  we  do  not  go 
forth  into  a  world  of  mystery  and  darkness, 
knowing  not  where,  nor  how  far.  We  simply 
go  Avithand  to  Jesus.  If  Jesus  comes  for  us, 
we  do  not  go  forth  alone.  When  we  lose  hold 
of  the  clasping,  hands  of  the  moat  beloved  of 
all  on  eaith,  anotiier  hand, — of  One  in  whom 
we  are  all  one,,  and  whose  love  foreverbinds 
us  all, — holds  us  fast,  and  tearful  faces 
withdrawn  only  to  be  replaced  by  the  coun- 
tenance of  One'who  is  bone  of  our  bone,  who 
was  a  man  of  sorrows,  who  Himsdf  died,  and 
who  while  He  takes  us  away,  as  a  triumph  of 
his  love,  can  comfort  those  we  leave  behind, 
even  as  He  comforted  Martha  and  Maiy  at 
Bethany,  or  His  own  mother  in  her  hour  of 
agony.  It  is  thus  that  the  one  promise, 
"  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto 
myself,"  should  change  darkness  to  light, 
death  to  life,  the  grave  to  glory,  and  make 
us  exclaim  with  the  quiet  peace,  the  sober 
and  solemn  calm  of  faith  in  the  midst  of 
much  to  distract  and  distuib  the  soul,  "  Yea, 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  tite 
shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil,  fbr  t^u 
act  with  me;"  if  "absent  &om  the  body,  I  am 
present  \nth  the  Lord." 

III. — CHRIST  THE  PREPARATION  FOR 
HEAVEN. 

We  cannot  be  too  habitually,  or  too  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  fact,  that  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  heaven  and  hell  are  character. 
Looked  at  in  every  Hght,  this  conviction 
must  be  the  result.  A  lost  soul  is  a  soul 
that  has  lo&t  God,  as  darkness  is  the  loss 
of  light,  or  of  the  eye  that  should  see  it.  A 
dead  soul  is  a  soul  that  has  lost  life,  and  life 
is  tlie  spiritual  apprehension  and  possesion 


of  God  in  lore.  Hence  it  was  said,  when  the 
prodigal  found  his  father  and  became  alive 
to  his  love,  "  My  son  wis  dead  and  is  alive 
again ;  he  was  lost  aod  is  foand." 

You  thus  perceive  that  every  notion  of  reli- 
gion is  false,  every  hope  of  safety  a  delusion, 
every  creed  a  mere  form  of  words,  which  do  ■  I 
not  involve  the  production  Of  that  new  state  ' 
of  mind,  the  essence  of  which  is  recon-  i 
ciliation  to  God;  friendship,  instead  of  enmity  ■ 
and  disUke ;  the  spirit  of  submission  and  free 
obedience,  instead  of  the  spirit  of  self-will 
and  self-dependence  or  ind^endence; — and  { 
the  choice  of  that  kmgdom  whose  law  is  ' 
God's  law,  ^ose  gloiy  is  God's  glory. 

To  eadi  of  these  conditions  of  being, 
misery -OT.  peaoo  are  attached  by  .an  «temal  and  ' 
unchangeable  law,  as  inexorable,  as  incapable  ' 
of  "being  altered,  as  the  character  of  God.  So  | 
long  as  a  sohI  chooses  evil,  and  will  not  come  ■ 
under  law  to  God,  on  that  wTong  state  of 
being  the  ouree  of-  God  mu^  rest    There  is  i  ^ 
no  escaping  it,  but  by  the  possession  of  the  i 
right  state  of  bfdi^  in  which,  by  the  same 
law,  Godis  bkssKDg  must.  nest.   Sin.  i».  like  a  i 
disease -\i4neh,ir(Mni  its- very  nature,  mui/ give  I 
pain,  while  li^Heousneas,  lU&e  hoitfa,  must  ' 
give  pcaire;. 

To  teQ  what  God  does  to  deliver  us  from 
tibe  evil  that  we  may  escape  the  curse 
annoxed  to  it,  would,  be-to  g^ve  a.hiatiary  of  ' 
all  His  love  and  men^  revealed  to  man. 
The  woi^  of  Jeans  Cluist  was  to  honour 
this    etemai    principle  of   righteousness ; 
not  to  change  God's  law  to  us,  but  to  I 
change  us  to  God's  law;  not  to  lower  its  . 
demaiads,  but  to  enable  us  to  comply^  with  i 
them;  not  to-save  us  in  sin,  but  to.save  us  i 
/rom  sin;  not  to.makeevil  less  terrible,  but  ' 
to  coimnee  usihow  inctMsceivably  hjoniblc  it 
is,  whether  in. this  world  or  the  next;  not  to  J 
make  the  requirements  of  personal  character 
less-  necessary,  but  to  show  bow  absolute  *  i 
they  are.   It  ia  with  this  deep  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  eternal  righteousness  of  Gi>d's  ' , 
will,  that  St  John  says,  "little  childroi,  let  |i 
no  man  deceive  yoiH--4ie  that  doeth  rig^teous- 
ne^  is  ligbteon — be.  that  committeth  sin  is  i 
of  the  devil  ...  for  this  purp(»e  was  the 
Son  of  God  mamfrated,  that  He  might  de- 
stroy the  works  of  the  deviL"    If  then 
heaven  is  character,  we  may  perceive  how 
heaven  begins  here  just,  as  chacacter  b^tns.  > 
It  is  in  this  world  we  cam  say,  "  We.  know  we 
have  passed  from  death,  unto  -life,"  and  are,  i 
»en  here,  "partakers  of  the  gloiy-  that  shall 
be  revealed." 

Again,  if  heaiven  is  cfaamcter,  so  heaven 
is  Christ,  for  there  are  no  two.  kinds  of  cha 
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racter.    To  be  a  Christian  is  not  a  mere 
play  on  a  word,  but  expresses  the  fact,  that  as 
I  love,  purity,  goodness,  truth,  mercy,  and  the 
;  like,  are  one  in  all  beings — so  must  the 
believer  who  possesses  them  in  kind,  be 
■  one  Tilth  Christ,  who  possesses  them  in  per- 
fection.. BEb  imist  see  his  ideal  in  Christ 
He  must  see  all  he  most  loves  realised  in 
Christ.    He  mnrt  see  the  deepest  desires 
cf  his  soul  answered  in  tfaa  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  to  be  made  like  Ifim,  and  he 
mall  reoc^nise  it  as  heaven  itsdf  to  be  with 
Hiouand  b<e  a&  He  is  for  e^'er. 
Bat  this  daracter  may  not  be  perfect  here. 
I  let  if  sin  has  not  been  utteily  destroyed  in  us, 
I  its  Qower  has.    It  no  longer  so  reigns,  in  our 
mcfftal.  bodies  that  we  obey  its  evil  dMires. 
It  i&DO  longer  our  master  so  that  ws- are 
iu  dlone.   YV^  are  free,  and  can  say  Nay  to 
j  its  comnands^  and'.  '&a  to  the  will  of  (Siid. 
U'e  not  (mljr  coiaent.  to  the  law  thatt  iir  is 
good,  But  can  in^CQhi^' accept  it  asourprin- 
I  cipleofilife.    IT  diatree  of  enl:iS'nDt:dead, 
,  the  roottl^BsQeen  sBnted,.and-is  d)^r^.  If 
,  thebod]KllwiiotaBoen^di^onhijg^,.iti5yet 
I  aiire  andUwn  from  the  dasd.  "Ifrwe  say  that 
I  ve  hme  no  siiif  the  truth  is  not  in  us but 
1  neither  wcmld  the  truth  be-in  us  if  we  said 
that  sin  had  dominion  over  us,  and  that  we 
'  had  no  righteousness.  Christ  has  set  us  free. 
His  grace  is  sufficient  for  us.    We  know  that 
our  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  through  Him 
v.e  are  more  than  conquerors.  Whatever 
sin  remains,  we  feel  to  be  under  the  curse 
and  justly  liable  to  it,  but  we  also  have  as- 
I  surcd  hope  of  perfect  emancipation,  both 
from  sin  and  the  curse  upon  sin.  All 
this  we  know,  and  can  tell  to  the  glory  of 
,  Him,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but 
.  Tii^  to  all  that  call  upon  Him  in  truth,  and 
,  able  to  save  to  the  uttramost  all  that  come 

onto  God  by  Him. 
I    Some,  however,  prefer  the  daricness.   I  do 
not  mean  those  who  are  without  the  know- 
ledge and  light  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  form  that  deliberate  choice  which  can 
I  alone  determine  their  condition.    How  God 
ill  deal  with  such  I  do  not  know.    But  if 
1  t'lere  is  any  man  who  from  unbelief  in  God, 
.  moral  blindness  to  the  character  and  claims  of 
I  Christ,  the  love  of  pleasure  more  than  of  God, 
I  sloth  and  indifference,  ^e  enmity  of  a  bold, 
I  proud,  self-possessed  and  presumptuous  na- 
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ture,  or  fot  any  cause  whatever,  refuses  to 
come  under  law  to  God,— that  man  is  not 
in  heaven  now,  for  heaven  is  not  in  him, 
and  he  cannot  see  God  were  he  before  His 
throne,  nor  can  he  have  any  fiallowship 
with  Christ.  He-  and?  Cfirist  arc  ojjposed. 
His  life  is  not  the  life  of  Christ;  his  likings 
and  the  likings  of  Christ  are  wholly  different.  ; 
They,  live  now  in  differrait  kingdoms,  and  dif- 
ferent- modes  of  being.  It  woidd  be  delusion 
to  speak  dt  hope.  Jesus  Christ  never  g9\'e 
any  hope  to  any  man  who'dnng  to  evul  as 
his  good.  Hhe.  joy  of  th&'^spel  inva^Res 
tetrois.  Hitt  awful  eamesktnw  of  Sod.  to 
save  from  eviij.is  bat  one.  sadboftiiatGhx* 
racter  which  omdemns  eriii  All  that;  ttlo 
Almighty  can  do 'to  save  sinners  is  dtmt 
If  this-  fails,  as  sare  as~there  is  a  right  and 
wrong,  so  sure  ii^it  that  to  those  ■^<a^wiU 
not  be  saved,  there  remains  but  a  feaiffal  lbok- 
ing-for  of  judgment. 

Theo^  are,  lastly,  thosewho  think  thxttthey 
can  obtain  heaven  in  some  other  way  tUsniby 
Christ.  It  may  be  that  manyi  errors  of'  jjidg- 
ment  arejnistaken  by  us  for  enors  of  heait;^ 
that  the-  Ghristfwhom  some;  men  have  been 
doubting-or  opposii^.Iias  not:  been  &e  true 
Christ  xevealecTiniScrTpttire^ltet'&lse  Cbrists 
of  man's  creating ;  that  the  gospel  which  has 
apparently  foiled  to  gain  them  has  not  been 
Christ's  gospel ;  or  that  their  falls  into  evil 
have  not  been  their  true  character,  but  ex- 
ceptions to  it;  or  that  they  have  been  igno- 
rant of  what,  if- known, .would! have  delivered 
them.  But,  making  all  allowances,  for  human 
evil  or  shortcomiiqp^,— and  fibd-  will  make 
many  more  thamwe  cui  do, — ^jvt  I  see  no 
hope  of  a  man  who  dbes  not.  realise  the 
claims  of  etemall  rig^eousness,  on  who  does 
not  see  them  met  \ifi  Jbsus  Christi  and  the 
gospel,  orwikKdoes^notseekdiy  i^^oousness 
to  be  sav«dl.  Swouldia^sBdlj.vtiether  he 
thinks  it^  posnblh*  tm  haw  31  mras  perfect 
embodiment  aflri^Htboannss-tftiii'in  Christ? 
or  ever  to  (^ttdn-  7  bettttr  dianu:teR  than 
Christ's  ?  oir  over  to  be  in  an3^'  heavexi'  in 
which  tha.  Mendship  or  fellowship  of  Christ 
would  not  be  welcome  to  him  ?  or  on  wMst 
grounds  Ue  hopes  to  obtain  this  charaoter 
more.SDre  and'  certain,  more  worthy  of  God, 
supported  by  better,  end^nee,  and  moio 
adapted  to  meet  his  wants,  than  those  ret- 
veded  by  Jesus? 
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I HEARD  three  maidens  singing. 
And  thought  their  song  so  sweet, 
My  heart  was  almost  ready 
To  worship  at  their  feet 
But  when  the  song  was  ended, 

My  worship  ended  too  : 
"  I  bowed,"  I  said,  "  fair  maidens. 
To  music,  not  to  you." 

I  saw  two  maidens  talking, 

In  gentle  voice  and  kind  ; 
And  love  was  almost  ready, 

Love-born,  to  fill  my  mind. 
But  when  the  maidens  parted. 

Their  love  seemed  parted  too : 
"  I  loved,"  I  said,    your  friendship. 

Fair  maids— I  loved  not  you." 

I  saw  one  maiden  look  at  me 

Out  of  her  dark  grey  eyes ; 
My  spirit  bowed  to  worship  her, 

And  never  more  shall  rise. 
I  heard  one  maiden  speak  to  me 

In  wisely  measured  tone  : 
My  heart  went  forth  in  love  to  her, 

And  will  love  her  alone. 

W.  H.  SIHCOX. 
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PAGANINI. 

SECOND  PAPER. 


SHALL  we  now  assist  at  one  of  Paganini's 
,  perfonnances?  How  many  descriptions 
!  have  been  written,  and  how  inadequate !  It  is 
i  hardly  possible  to  do  more  than  describe  a 
few  salient  peculiarities.  But  even  oar  pale 
I  ^etch  would  be  incomplete  without  such  an 
I  attempt. 

j  Enter  Paganini — a  shudder  of  curiosity 
I'  and  excitement  nins  through  the  crowded 
I  theatre,  the  men  applaud,  the  women  ooncen- 
'  trate  a  double-barrel  fire  of  opera  glasses 
j  upon  the  tall,  ungainly  figure  that  Muffles 

forward  from  the  side  scenes  to  the  footlights, 
I ,  with  such  an  air  of  haughtiness  and  yet  so 

many  mechanical  bows.     As  die  applause 

I  rises  again  and  again,  the  apparition  stands 
.  still,  looks  round,  takes  in  at  a  glance  the 

vast  assembly.    Then  seizing  his  violin  he 
hugs  h  ti^tly  between  his  chin  and  chest,  and 
'  stands  for  a  few  more  seconds,  g^ing  at  it  in 
*  Diotionless  abstraction.  The  audience  is  now 
.  completely  hudied,  and  all  eyes  are  riveted 

I I  upon  one  alent  and  almost  grotesque  form. 
' '  ^ddody  Faganim  raises  his  bow  and  .dashes 
I '  it  down  like  a  sledge-hammer  upon  the  strings. 
! '  The  opening  of  the  concerto  abounds  in  solo 
!  passages,  in  which  he  has  to  be  left  almost 
'1  without  accompaniment;  the  orchestra  is 
'  reserved  for  the  iuffis  and  slight  interludes. 
'  Paganini  now  revels  in  his  distinctive  and 
I  astonishing  pass^es,  which  hold  the  audience 

breathless.    At  one  time  torrents  of  diords 

;  peal  forth,  as  from  some  mimic  orchestra ; 

j  harmonic  passages  are  thrown  off  with  the 
!|  sharpness  and  sonority  of  the  flute  accom- 

!  panied  by  the  guitar,  independent  phrases 
being  managed  by  the  left  hand  plucking 

I  the  strings,  whilst  the  right  is  playing  legato 
passages  with  the  bow.  The  most  difficult 
intend  are  spanned  with  ease — the  immense, 
compass-like  fingers  glide  up  and  down  every 
part  of  the  key-^ard,  and  seem  to  be  in  ever 
so  many  places  at  once.  Heavy  chords  are 
struck  indifferently  with  the  point  or  heel  of 
the  bow,  as  if  each  inch  of  the  mapc  wand 
were  equally  under  control,  but  just  when 
these  prodigious  feats  of  skill  are  causing 
the  senses  to  reel  with  something  like  a  pain- 
ful strain,  a  low,  measured  melody  steals 
forth  and  penetrates  the  souls  of  all  present, 
until  some  of  the  uidience  break  out  into 
unootttroDable  applause,  whilst  others  are 
melted  to  tears,  overpowered  by  the  thrilling 
accents.  Then,  attenuated  as  it  were  to  a 


thread — ^but  still  distinctly  audible  and  reso- 
nant— the  divine  sound  would  die  away ;  and 
suddenly  a  grotesque  flash  of  humour  would 
dart  up  from  a  lower  sphere  and  shift  the 
emotional  atmosphere,  as  the  great  maestro 
too  soon  dashes,  with  the  impetuosi^  of  a 
whirlwind,  into  the  final  "rondo"  or  "moto 
perpetuo." 

Paganini  was  not  inexorable  about  encores 
— ^he  was  always  gratified  by  applause.  After 
the  concert  the  people  often  "waited  outside 
to  accompany  him  to  his  hotel.  He  seemed 
de%hted  with  this  kind  of  homage,  and 
would  go  out  at  such  seasons  and  mix  freely 
with  them ;  but  he  was  often  quite  inac- 
cessible, and  bent  upon  absolute  seclusion. 

Let  us  now  resume  the  chronological  nar- 
rative. Towards  the  end  of  1812  Paganini 
quarrelled  with  his  royal  patroness,  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany.  Shehadg^venhimleave, 
as  above  mentioned,  to  wear  at  court  the  uni- 
:  form  of  captain  of  the  body  guard,  and  one 
n^;ht  he  appeared  in  the  orchestra  attired  in 
this  splendid  (xstume.  The  Duchess  seems  to 
have  diought  this  inappropriate,  and  sent 
word  desiring  him  to  change  his  uniform  for 
an  ordinary  dress.  The  offended  artist  de- 
clined point  blank,  and  that  evening  threw 
up  his  appointment  and  left  the  Florentine 
court  and  all  its  works  for  evei;.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  diat  Paganini,  who  could  nowcom- 
mand  any  sum  of  money,  had  grown  tired  of 
his  official  duties,  which  could  no  longer 
shed  any  new  lustre  upon  him,  and  that, 
longing  to  be  firee,  he  gladly  availed  himself 
of  the  first  ready  pretext  for  flight.  In  vain 
his  royal  mistress  sent  after  mm,  imploring 
him  to  return.  Paganim  was  inexorable; 
and  it  was  even  whispered  that  the  Duchess's 
entreaties  were  prompted  by  a  feeling  still 
more  tender  than  the  love  of  music — a  feeling 
which  Paganini  had  ceased  to  reciprocate. 

Paganini  was  very  fond  of  Milan,  and  he 
stayed  there  during  the  greater  part  of  1813. 
He  visited  that  ci^  three  times  in  five  years, 
staying  often  for  several  months,  and  giving 
in  all  thirty-seven  concerts,  most  of  them  at 
the  Scala. 

It  was  in  1814  that  he  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Rossini  at  Bologna.  The 
great  composer,  like  every  other  connoisseur, 
regarded  him  with  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment, and  a  friendship  was  then  begun  which 
was  strengthened  when  the  two  celebrities 
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met  in  1817  at  Rome,  and  in  1831  at 
Paris. 

Paganini  treated  his  fellow-musicians  and 
rivals  with  simple  and  unaffected  courtesy. 
He  expressed  his  great  admiration  of  Spohi^s 
-violin  playing,  and  he  went  all  the  way  from 
Genoa  to  Milan  to  hear  Lafonti  When  they 
met,  Laibnt  proposed  that  they  should  give  a 
<u>ncert,  in  whioh  each  should  p]&y  a  solo. 
**  I  excused  mysdf/'  says  Paganini,  "  by 
saying  that  suoh  experiments  are  always  im- 
politic, as  the  public  invariably  looked  upon 
them  as  duels.  Lafont  not  seeing  it  in  this 
light,  I  was  compelled  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge." Commenting  upon  the  results,  he 
added  with  singular  candour  and  modesty, 
**  Lafont  probably  surpassed  me  in  •tone,,  but 
die  applause  which  followed  my  efTorts  con- 
vinced me  that  I  did  not  suffer  by  oom- 
parison."  Althengh  usually  anxious,  more  for 
the- sake  of  others  than  for  himself,  to  avoid 
sach  contests,  he  never  declined  them ;  and 
a  similar  trial  of  skill  took  place  between  Mm 
and  the  Polish  violinist,  Laprinski^  in  i3x8-,  at 
Plaisance;  the  two  artists  remaining  excellent 
friends. 

At  this  time  Paganini'9  health  seons  to 
have  been  in  an  unusually  critical  condition. 
We  have  noticed  that  he  seldom  oonsnlted 
doctois,  and.  when  he  did  $0  he  was  not  in 
i  the  habit  of  following'  their  advice,  but  his 
credulity  wasworse  than  his-sc^ticism.  He 
j  dosed  himself  immoderately  with  some-stuff 
I  called  "  Leroy"— 4e  believed  that  diis-aouid 
I  cure  anything.    It  usuaUy  produoed  a» power- 
ful agitation  in  fais  -nmoas  syi^m^and  gene- 
rallj^  ended  [in  upsetting  tiie  intestinal  fimo- 
tioBs.    Sometinies  it  seems  to  have  deprived 
I  him  of  the  power  of  speech, 
j     In  1 816  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he 
j  seems  fairly  to  have  collapsed  af^er  giving  a 
few  concerts.    However,  in  the  following 
1  year  (1817)  he  was  much  better,  and  went  to 
'  Genoa  to  see  his  mother,  taking  Milan  m 
nmte.    He  has  been  called  avaricious,  sus- 
picious of  his  kind,  and  devoid  of  natural' 
affection.    He,  no  doubt,  loved  money  an^ 
had  a  goieral  distrust  of  his  friends-;  but,  it 
is  certain  that  he  was-attached  to  his  mother, 
and  took  care  to  supply  ho*  with  every  com- 
fort.  She  writes  to  him  some  years  later : — 

*'  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  after  your  ttareb  to 
Paris  and  London,  jwi  purpose  visituig  Genoa  ex- 
pressly to  embrace  me.  My  dream  has  been  fulfilled, . 
and  that  which  God  promised  me  has  been  accom- 
pUsfaed — yoor  nmte  is  great;  and 'Art,  witii  the  help 
of:Go^  has  placed  yon  m  a  potiUwi  of  iadtpeodence. 
We  are  all  well.  In  the  name  of  all  youi  rdatiou  i: 
thank yonfor  the  sums  of  moncyyou  luve  sent.  Omit 


the  vices  of  great  cities,  remembering  that  yon  have 
a  mother  who  loves  you  afiectionately.   She  will  { 
norer  cease  h^r  sapplications  to  the  All-powerful  for  ' 
your  preservarion.   Embrace  your  amiable  companion 
for  IDC,  and  kiss  little  Achille.  Love  me  as  I  love  you. 
"  Your  ever-affectionate  mother, 

"  Thekesa.  PaoaHini." 

The  "  amiable  ounpanion  "  seems  to  have 
been  a  cantatrice,  Antonia  Bianchi  di  Como, 
with  whom  he  appears  to  have  lived  at  one 
time,  and  wrtio  bore  him  lus  only  son,  "  the 
Uttle  Achille." 

In  the  same  year,  1S17,  he  arrived  in  Rome 
in  time  for  the  Carnival,  where  he  excited 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  ^ras  frequently 
to  be  found  at  the  palace  of  Count  de  Kaunitz, 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  where  he  met  all 
the  great  people  in  Rome,  and  amongst  them 
M.  de  Mettemich,  Triio  did  his  utmost  to  per- 
suade him  to  visit  Vienna;  From  this  time 
P^^anini  deteftnined,  sooner  or  later,  to  -visit 
the  principal  cities  inGsmmnyand  France,  but 
the  state  of  his  health  was  still  veiyioecarious. 
In  1818-19  gave  concerts  at  Verona, 
Plaisance,  Turin,  and  Florence,  after  which 
he  visited  Naples  for  the  first  time.  His 
advent  had  been  long  looked  for  iwtfa  feelings 
of  jealous  expe9tation  and  distrust.  The 
chief  professors  and  musicians  of  the  place 
who  had  never  heard  him  were  not  very 
&voniBbiy  disposed.  They,  however,  gave 
Him  a  reception,  on  ^which  occasion  a  piece 
of  music  was  casually  placed  before  him,  full 
of  the  most  ingenious  difficulties  that  could 
be  devised.  Paganini  was  not  unaccustomed 
to  this'kindof  tmp,and  upon  bciug requested 
to  play  it  at  sigh^  he  merely  glanced  at  it 
and  played  it  off  with  the  greatest. ease. 

But  he  had  even  wmse  foes  than  the 
professors.  He  seems  to  have  got  into  damp 
apartments  dose  under  St.  Elmo,  and  his 
lungs,  at  no  time  very  strong,  now  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  consumption.  The 
landlord,  fearing  that  he  would  die  in  his 
house,  actually  turned  him  and  all  he  pos- 
sessed' out  into  the  srtijpet,  where  his  friend 
Ciandelli,  happening  to  come  by  at  the  verj' 
nick  of  time,  administered  a  sound  thrashing 
to  the  brutal  host  with  a  stick,  and  took  the 
invalid  artist  to  a  more  comfort^Ie  lodging. 
In  x8so  he  returned  to  his  favourite  ci^-, 
Milan,  where  he  founded  a  musical  society, 
conducted  several  concerts,  and  received 
various  crowns,  medals,  and  decorations.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  the  following  year,  182 1,  paid 
a  second  visit  to  Naples,  giving  concerts  at  j 
the  Fondo  and  the  Theatro  Nuovo.  At  the  j 
end  of  the  year  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  but 
t>if>  npnnle  of  Palermo  hardlv  appreciated  1 
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him ;  and  in  i322  he  is  agiun  at  Venice  and 
Flaisance.  Frora-thence.he  would  ■have  gone 
straight  to  Gennany,  in  accordance  with  the . 
proposals  of  Mettemich„but  on  his  way  to 
Pavia,in  1S23,  he  was  attacked  by  his  old 
'  complaint,  and  for  some  time  it  .  did:  not  seem 
lilialy  that  he  would  recover.  He  was  ad- 
vised to  go  to  Genoa  for  rest,  and  whilst 
there  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  give  con* 
cats  at  the  TheaUre  St.  Augustine,  when  the 
{iiDphet  in  hifi-omi  country  for  once  attracted 
entbusia^ic  crowds.  The  Milanese,  who 
had  never  oxpected.  to  see  hun  alive  a^n, 
I  gkve  him>  an.  enthusiastic  reception  at  tihe 
'  Scala,  on  the  uth  June,  11824,  He  seams 
to  have  been  atiU  unable  to-  teal:  himself 
anray  from  Italy,  for-  in  the  some  mai^  he 
relumed  to  Gkoioa^.then  passed  to  '\^nice; 
and  in  1835-  he  was  at  Trieste.  Then  he 
proceeded,. for  the  third  time,  to  Nfiples,.and 
'■  going  over  to  Balermo,  for  the  second  time, 
'  he  now.  met  with  a<inost. astonishing  success. 
He  remained  in  Sicily  for  a  whole  year,  and 
seems  in  this  delicious-  alimate  to  have, re? 
covered  his  health  sufficiently  to  undertake 
xloog  prafesEicaial.  tour.  He  was-  then  de- 
taioed  in  Italy  tbx  nearly  two  years  more,  for 
ia  1826  he  visited  again.  Trieste,  Venice, 
save  five  concerts  ■  at  Kome.  In  iJ&^i  he 
\v3s  decorated  by.  Bopa  Leo.  XIL  with  the 
Order  of  tbs.Golden  Spur.  He  thfin:r^)aired 
to  florenc^  whoe  a  disease  in  one  of  his 
1^  stogpsd.  his- progress  for  sevoal  months. 
It  was  only  in  the  spring  of  1S3&  that  he 
went  on  to  Milan,  T^ere  he  at  length  gave 
hk  farewell  concert,  before  Parting*  on  his 
long-pmjeoted  visit  to  Vienna. 

To  dwell  upon  the  reports  of  his  fiist 
appearance  at  Vienna  would  be  only  to 
repeat  what  has  already  been  said.    *'  The 
tlcst  ixote  he  played  on  his  Guarnerius,"  writes 
i^I.  Schilling  in  Uie  Lcxi^ue  Uniztrsd  de 
Mudque,.  "indeed  fiom  his- first  step-  into 
the  room,  his  reputation  was  decided  in 
Germany.     Acted  upon,  as  by  an  electric 
spark,  a  brilliant  halo  of  glory  appeared  to 
invest  his  whole  person,  he  stood  before  us 
like  a  miraculous  apparition  in -the  domain  of 
Art!"'  He  gave  coacerts  in  the  ca^iital.of 
Austria. on  the- £6th,  rSth'Of  A{>rij,  1838. 
The  greatest  players  and  muadans- from  all 
parts  flocked  to  hearhim.    Mayseder,  Janna, 
Slawich,  Strebinger,  Behm„united  in  extolling 
'  the  new  prodigy.    Ia.a<  very  tew  days  Vienna 
^  seemed,  to  be  turned  upside  down — no  class 
]  of  people  was  unmoved  by  the  psesoice  of 
I  this  extraordinary  man.    The  new3ps^}er5 
\  were  full  of  vusesrand  articles- cm  PaganinL 
I  C£avats,.coats,.|^oves,  hats,  ^oevand  even 


cigar  cases  and  snuff  boxes— everything  was 
now  a  la  Faganini.  The.  &shionable  cooks 
called  ne>v  dishes  by  his  name;  any  great 
stroke  at  billiards  was  a  "  coup  k  la  Paganini." 

He  stayed  several  months  at  Vienna,  but 
time  did  not  injure  his  popularity;  his 
talent  bore  the  most  critical  inspection 
all  round, — he  was  at  once  colossal  in  the 
breadth  and  majesty  oi  his  effects,  and 
microscopic  in  the.  pixfection  and. subtlety  of 
his-  details.  At  the  acme  of  his  fame  he  left 
Vienna,  and  commenced  a  tour  through 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Poland,  Bavaria, 
Prussia^  and.the  &heiiish  Provinces.  Pra^e 
was  the  only  city-  which,  failed  to  appreciate 
him.  There  was  a  stnpid  rivalry,  of  which 
we  find  traces  in  the  d:^  of  Mozart,  between 
Vienna:  and.  Bragoe^  and  it  was  generally 
understood  that  whoever  was  applauded  at 
Vienna  was  tO'be  hissed  at-  Prague,  and  vice 
vnrsa.  But  on  reaching  Berlm  the  great 
artist  was  received  with  such  an  ovation,  that 
he-  is  said  to  have  endaimul,  on  his  first 
appearance,  "HBre  is- my  Vienna  public!" 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the 
wildest  stories  began  to  be  circulated  about 
him,  chiefiy  ini  the  Italian  and  French  news- 
papers ;  but;  the  Leipeig  Gaxette  du  Monde 
Bligant-  camwt  be  h^  qnite  blameless,  for 
it  inserted  one  of  the  most-  extravagant  of 
these,  tales.  Que  man  gravely- affirmed  that 
Paganini's:  miiades  of  daill.wan  no  longer 
tafae  wondered  at,  because  he  had  seen  the 
devil  st&nding:dose  behind  him'moving  his 
arms  for  him.  Another  eye-witness  wrote 
that,  he  had  for  some  time  observed  a 
beautifid  woman  at  Paganini's  concerts ; 
he  went  to  the  theatre  in  the  hope  of 
again  seeing,  her  on  the  occasion  of  Paga- 
nini's last  performance.  The  master  appeared, 
played  divinely;  the  house  was  crammed, 
but  where  was  the. lady?  Presently — in  one 
of  the  soft-  pauses — a  deep  sigh  was  heard, 
it  proceeded  fcom  the  beautiful  lady ;  teai^ 
were  streaming  down  her  oheeks,  a  myste- 
rious person  was  seated  by  her  side,  with 
whom  Paganini  excfaaaged  a  ghastly  smile ; 
the  lady  and  herr  cavalier  soon  rose;  the 
strsj^e  caralier  grasped  her-hand — she  grew 
deadly  pale;  they  proceed  oat  of  thetheatre; 
in  a  narrow  by-path  stands  a  carriage  with 
coal-black  steeds — the  horses'  eyes  seem  on 
fire — ^the  two  ■  enter,  the  carriage  vanishes — 
where,  apparwitly,  there  is  no  road  at  all, 
the  inference  of  all  which  is  that  Paganini 
was  in  league  with  the  devil  I  It  is  strange 
but  true  that  these  absurd  legends  gained 
some  credence  amongst  tiie  ignorant  popu- 
lace of  Italy  and  France,  though  they  were 
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probably  laugphed  at  in  Germany.  But  othra 
stories  of  a  different  kind  annoyed  him  far 

more.  He  was  a  ruffian  who  had  murdered 
one  mistress,  and  decamped  with  another 
man's  wife ;  he  was  an  escaped  convict ;  he 
was  a  political  busybody.  He  was  a  spy, 
a  thief,  an  immoral  swindler;  he  had  been 
in  prison,  it  was  said,  for  years,  and  had 
thus  learned  his  skill  upon  one  string,  all  the 
others  having  got  broken.  It  is  necessary, 
even  at  this  time  of  day,  to  give  a  distinct 
denial  to  this  last  legend.  Paganini's  morals 
were  not  above,  bnt  they  were  not  below, 
the  average  of  the  somewhat  dissolute  state 
of  society  in  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to 
have  been  bom  and  bred.  He  never  com- 
mitted a  murder,  or  fought  a  due^  or 
betrayed  a  friend,  or  left  without  provision 
diose  \i4iom  he  had  given  just  claims  upon 
him. .  As  to  politics,  he  knew  nothing  and 
cared  nothing  for  them;  and  he  never  read 
the  newspapers  except  when  they  contained 
something  about  himself.  In  Paris  they 
pasted  up  a  coarse  woodcut  of  Paganini 
chained  in  a  dungeon  about  the  walls  and 
hoardings  of  the  dty.  Paganini  describes 
himself  as  having  stood  before  it  in  mute 
astonishment,  ^til  a  crowd  gathered  round 
him,  and,  recognising  the  ukeness,  mob- 
bed and  hustled  him  in  the  most  incon- 
venient manner.  It  was  these  reports  that 
he  afterwards  bitteily  complained  of,  and  M. 
Fetis,  at  his  request,  drew  up  a  letter,  which 
was  afterwards  published  throughout  Europe, 
in  which  the  aggrieved  violinist  vindicates 
his  diaracter  &om  the  current  calumnies. 
His  protestations,  however,  were  fer  from 
stilling  the  rumours,  and,  when  he  arrived  in 
London,  some  years  later,  there  was  no  ab- 
surd and  extravagant  tale  about  him  that  was 
not  eagerly  caught  up  and  circulated  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  A 
lesser  man  might  have  courted  this  sort  of 
notoriety,' but  Paganini,  who  could  do  with- 
out it,  was  intensely  annoyed  and  wounded. 
We  cannot  follow  the  great  violinist  in  detail 
through  his  German  campaign,  in  the  years 
1828-29-30,  but  some  notion  of  his  way  of 
life  may  draw  his  personality  a  little  closer 
to  the  reader  ere  we  jxcpare  to  greet  him  on 
our  own  shores. 

Ill  health,  at  times  acute  suffering,  which 
turned  his  pale  bony  &ce  to  a  green  livid  hue, 
an  intensely  susceptible  nervous  system,  an 
outward  life  alternating  between  scenes  of 
highly-wrought  excitement,  amazing  exertion, 
and  fitful  repose — these  causes  combined  to 
produce  a  character  singular  for  its  mingled 
abstracdon  and  plasticity.    At  times  he 


seemed  in  the  body,  at  other  times  out  of  the 
body-— sometimes  he  appeared  to  be  only 
semi-conscious  of  life ;  at  other  times  more 
intensely  conscious  than  any  dozen  people 
put  together.    Physical  causes  acted  at  times 
oddly  and  instantiy  upon  his  brain ;  at  others 
they  found  him  like  stone.    He  was  not 
always  open  to  impressions,  which  at  certain 
moments  would  find  him  so  receptive,  that 
he  became  the  utter  incarnation  of  them. 
He  was  full  of  contradictions,  which  he 
cared  little  to  explain  either  to  himself  or  to 
others.    He  travelled  with  tiie  utmost  speed 
from  place  to  place ;  in  the  hottest  weather  he 
would  have  ah  the  carriage  windows  closed. 
Although  latterly  his  lungs  affected  his  voice, 
which  became  thin  and  feeble,  he  delighted 
to  talk  loudly  when  rattling  over  the  roads ; 
the  noise  of  the  wheds  seemed  to  exdte 
him,  and  set  his  brain  going.   He  never  en- 
tered an  inn  on  the  road,  but  would  sit  in  his 
carriage  until  the  horses  were  ready,  or  walk 
up  and  down  wrapped  in  his  great  cloak,  and 
resent  being  spoken  to.     Arrived  at  his 
hotel,  he  would  throw  all  his  doors  and  win- 
dows open,  and  take  what  he  called  an  air 
bath ;  but  he  never  ceased  to  abi^  the 
cliniate  of  Germany,  and  said  that  Italy  was 
the  only  place  fit  to  live  in.  His  luggage  was 
extremely  simple — a  small  napkin  might  have 
contained  the  whole  of  his  wardrobe— a  coat, 
a  littie  linen,  and  a  hat-box — a  small  carpet- 
bag, a  shabby  trunk,  containing  his  Guamerius 
yiolin,  his  jewels,  a  dean  shirt,  and  his  money 
— that  was  all.    He  carried  papers  of  im- 
mense value  in  a  red  pocket-book,  along 
with  concert  tickets,  letters,  and  accounts. 
These  last  no  one  but  himself  could  read,  as 
he  knew  hardly  any  arithmetic,  and  calcu- 
lated, but  widi  great  accuracy,  on  some 
method  of  his  own.   He  cared  little  where 
he  slept,  and  seldom  noticed  what  he  ate  or 
drank.    He  never  complained  of  the  inns — 
every  place  seemed  much  alike  to  him — out 
of  Italy;  he  detested  them  all  equally.  He 
seldom  noticed  scenery,  or  cared  for  the 
sights  of  loreign  txrnna.   To  himself  he  was 
the  only  importaint  &ct  everywhere.  He 
o^n  started  witiiout  food  in  the  early  mom- 
mgt  and  remained  fasting  all  day.    At  night 
he  would  take  a  light  supper,  and  some 
camomile  tea,  and  sl^p  soundly  until  morn- 
ing.   At  times  he  ate  ravenously.    He  re- 
mamed  taciturn  for  days,  and  then  he  would 
have  all  his  meals  sent  up  to  his  room ; 
but  at  some  hotels  he  would  dine  at  the 
table  d'hdte,  and  join  freely  in  conversation. 
He  lay  on  his  sofk  doing  nothing  the  greater 
part  of  every  day ;  but  when  making  plans 
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for  the  publication  of  his  works,  or  the  found- 
I  ing  of  a  musical  institution,  which  at  one 
'  time  occupied  much  of  hu  thoughts,  he 
'  would,  stride  up  and  down  his  room,  and 
'  talk  in  a  rapid  and  animated  manner.  After 
t  dinner  he  habitually  sat  in  his  room  in  total 
I  darkness  until  half-past  ten,  when  he  went  to 
bed.    Sometimes  from  sixty  to  eighty  people, 
'  eager  to  see  him,  would  watt  upon  him  at  his 
j  hotel  in  the  course  of  the  day.    When  com- 
,  pelled  to  see  visitors,  he  was  polite ;  but  the 
'  intrusion  of  strangers  fatigued  and  annoyed 
I  him,  and  he  often  refused  himself  to  every 
I  one.     He  would  bolt  his  door,  and  not 
take  the  least  notice  of  any  knocks.  He 
would  sit  for  hours  almost  motionless  in 
[  a  kind  of  trance,  and  apparently  absorbed 
j  in  deep  thought;  but  he  was  not  almiys 
averse  to  society.    He  was  fond  of  con- 
,  versing  with  a  few  friends,  and  entered 
I  into  whatever  games  and  recreations  were 
going  on  with  much  zest;  but  if  any  one 
mentioned  music,  be  would  relapse  into  a 
sullen  silence,  or  go  off  to  some  odier  part  of 
the  room.    He  disliked  dining  out;  but 
when  he  accepted  he  usually  ate  largely  of 
everything  on  the  table,  after  which  he  was 
I  generally  attacked  by  his  old  bowel  com- 
plaint.   At  the  time,  however,  he  would  eat 
!  and  drink  largely  without  any  inconveni^ce. 
:  Although  he  mixed  freely  widi  the  world,  like 
Chopin,  he  was  a  sotita^  man,  and  reserved 
to  the  last  degree.    No  one  seemed  to  be  in 
his  confidence.  He  had  an  excellent  memory 
—yet  certain&ces  seemed  Co  pass  from  1dm 
alMolutely.   His  fidelity  to  both  his  narents 
'  was  not  the  least  remarkable  pcnnt  in  his 
strange  character,  and  although  ardently  at- 
I  tached  to  money,  he  could  be  generous  at 
the  call  of  what  he  considered  duty,  and 
even  lavish  when  chanty  was  concerned — 
indeed,  he  frequently  gave  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  remembering  the  time 
when  he  had  been  a  poor  man  himself. 

Paris,  always  eager  for  novelty,  the  self- 
elected  critic  of  the  civilised  world  in  all 
matters  appertaining  to  art,  was  by  this  time 
i  imperative  in  her  demand  to  see  and  hear 
Pi^anini;  so,  early  in  the  spring  of  1831  he 
'  set  out  for  that  fashionable  capital.  Fame 
had  preceded  him  with  every  kmd  of  strange 
rumour — ^he  could  not  only  play  on  one 
string,  it  was  said,  but  his  fiddle  still  gave 
forth  strange  music  when  all  the  strings  were 
removed.  The  old  calumnies  revived.  The 
town  was  placarded  with  villainous  wood- 
cuts of  him  in  prison — others  represented 
him  in  caricature,  playing  on  one  string. 
In  short,  expectation  was  wound  up  to 


its  highest  pitch,  when  he  suddenly  arrived 
in  bad  health,  and  immediately  gave  a  per 
formance  at  the  Opera-House,  on  Marct 
9,  1831.  The  calm  and  judicious  veteran 
of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Bel 
gium,  M.  Fetis,  who  knew  him  well,  and 
heard  him  often,  and  to  whose  work  we  arc 
so  much  indebted  for  the  present  sketch,  can 
find  no  other  words  to  express  the  sensation 
which  he  created  on  his  first  appearance  al 
Paris  than  "  universal  frenzy."  The  whole 
city  flocked  to  hear  him,  the  professors  and 
virtuosi  crowded  round  him  on  the  platform, 
as  near  as  they  dared  approach,  in  order  to 
watch  him  play,  after  which  they  were  no 
wiser  than  before.  At  the  end  of  each  piece 
the  whole  audience,  it  is  said,  rose  en  masst 
to  recall  him,  the  tongue  of  envy  foigot  tc 
vrag,  and  rivahy  was  put  out  of  court 
It  was  hoped  he  might  have  thrown  some 
light  upon  certain  prodigious  violin  studies 
which  he  had  published,  and  which  had  long 
been  known  at  Paris.  No  one  could  play 
them,  or  even  conjecture  how  some  of  them 
were  to  be  played.  Nor  did  Paganini  reveal 
the  secret,  which  lay,  no  doubt,  partly  in  a 
peculiar  way  of  tuning  the  instrument,  as 
well  as  in  a  length  and  agility  of  finger  which 
he  alone  possessed. 

About  the  middle  of  May  he  left  Paris  fot 
London,  and  the  Ttmes  newspaper  which,  at 
that  time,  hardly  ever  noticed  concerts,  de- 
voted half  a  colimin  in  a  vain  attempt  to  give 
some  idea  oi  his  first  performance .  at  the 
King's  Theatre.  Pagamni,  to  save  himseU 
trouble,  had  agreed  for  an  enormous  sum  ol 
money  to  let  himself  to  a  speculator  during 
his  stay  in  England,  who  made  all  airange- 
ments  for  him  and  took  the  proceeds.  1  his 
plan  has  since  been  adopted  by  several  illus- 
trious artists,  M.  Joachim  amongst  them : 
and,  although  it  has  been  stigmatized  as 
wanting  in  dignity,  it  is  probably  on  the 
whole  most  satisfactory  to  the  artist,  though 
not  always  to  the  public.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  double  the  prices  at  the  Opera- 
House,  which  raised  great  indignation — the 
prices  ultimately  chau^ed  were  the  usual 
Opera  charges — no  more  and  no  less — and 
this  was  doubtless  thought  exorbitant  for  a 
concert,  although  the  solo  performer  was  sup- 
ported by  an  orchestra  and  some  of  the  best 
Opera  singers,  the  timous  Lablache  amongst 
them.  The  crowd  at  the  doors  on  the  first 
night  was  excessive,  and  the  pit  was  full  to 
overflowing,  but  the  boxes  were  thin.  Pa- 
ganini was  suffering  at  that  time  from  the 
inroads  of  his  old  complaint,  aggravated  by  the 
rapid  encroachments  of  his  last  fatal  malady, 
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consumption.  He  appeared  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  pliysicianSjrfmd  was  received  with 
the  usual  tumult  of  applause.  From  aheap 
of  contemporary  criticism  struggling  vainly 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  we  extract 
a  few  passages  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witoess, 
which  strike  us  as  unusually  graphic. 

Mr.  Gardner,  of  Leicester,  writes  :  "  At 
the  hazard  of  my  ribs,  I  placed  myself  at  the 
Opera  two  hours  and  a  half  before  the  con- 
cert began  The  concert  opened  with 

Beethoven's  second  symphony,  admirably 
played  by  the  Philharmonic  band,  after 
which  Lablache  sang  '  Largo  al  Facto- 
tum,' with  much  applause,  and  was  encored. 
A  breathless  silence,  and  every  eye  was 
watching  the  action  of  this  extraordinary 
violinist:  and  as  he  glided  from  the  side 
scenes  to  the  front  of  the  stsige  an  involuntary 
cheering  burst  from  every  part  of  the  house, 
many  rising  from  their  seats  to  view  the 
Spectre  during  the  thunder  of  this  unprece- 
dented cheering — his  gaunt  and  extraordinary 
appearance  being  more  like  that  of  a  devotee 
about  to  suffer  martyrdom  than  one  to 
delight  you  with  his  art  With  the  tip 
of  his  bow  he  set  off  the  ordiestra  in  a 
grand  mihtary  movement  with  a  force  and 
vivacity  as  surprising  as  it  was  new.  At 
the  termination  of  this  -introduction  he  com- 
menced with  a  soft  streaming  note  of  celestial 
quality,  and  with  three  or  four  whips  of  his 
bow  elicited  points  of  sound  that  mounted 
to  the  third  heaven  and  as  bright  as  the 
stars.  ....  He  has  lon^  legs  and  anns, 
and  his  hands  in  his  playing  often  assume 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  the  fingers  pointed 
upwards."  It  was  curious  to  watch  the  faces 
of  Lindley,  Dragonetti,  and  the  other  great 
players,  who  took  up  places  on  the  platform, 
to  command  a  good  view  of  him  during  his 
performance — they  all  seem  to  have  agreed 
that  the  like  had  never  been  heard  before, 
and  that  in  addition  to  his  marvellous  eccen- 
tricities and  novel  effects,  he  had  transcended 
the  highest  level  of  legitimate  art  that  had 
ever  been  reached. 

It  has  often  been  asked  in  what  respects 
Faganini*s  playing  differed  from  that  of  other 
great  violinists — in  what  has  he  enriched  the 
art — what  has  he  discovered  or  invented  ? 

These  questions  have  been  to  some  extent 
answered  by  the  painstaking  Frofessor  of 
Music,  Guhr,  who  had  many  opportunities 
of  watching  him  closely. 

He  was  peculiar,  first,  in  his  manner  of  tun- 
ing. Sometimes  the  first  three  strings  were 
tuned  half  a  note  higher,  the  G  string  being  a 
third  lower.  Sometimes  he  tuned  his  G  to  B, 


with  a  single  turn  of  his  peg  he  would  change 
the  pitch  of  his  G  string,  and  never  fail  in 
his  intonation.  These  artifices  explain  no 
doubt  many  of  his  extraordinary  intovais. 

Secondly,  in  his  management  of  the  bow 
he  has  had  many  imitators,  though  none 
have  approached  him  in  the  romantic  variety 
and  "  fiend-like  power  with  which  he  ruled 
over  the'  strings."  His  ordinary  staaato 
played  with  a  very  tight  bow  was  prodigiously 
loud  and  firm,  like  the  strokes  of  a  hammer, 
whilst  his  method  of  dashing  the  bow  on  the 
strings,  and  letting  it  leap  tluough  an  infinity 
of  tiny  staccato  notes  with  unerring  precision 
was  wholly  his  own  invention. 

Thirdly,  his  tremoio  use  of  the  left  hand 
exceeded  anything  which  had  been  attempted 
up  to  that  time.  This  efifect  has  been,  like 
every  other  one  of  his  inimitable  ^ects, 
driven  to  death  by  subsequent  violinists. 

Fourth,  his  use  of  harmonics  now  univer- 
sally known  to  violinists,  was  then  absolutely 
new,  formerly  only  the  open  hannonics  had 
been  used,  and  that  very  charily ;  but  Pa- 
ganini  astonished  the  world  by  stopping  the 
string  with  the  first  fipger,  and  extracting 
the  harmonic  simultaneously  with  the  fourth. 
By  sliding  up  the  first  finger  together  with 
the  fourth,  he  played  entire  melodies  in  har- 
monics, and  got  on  an  average  about  three 
octaves  out  of  each  string ;  his  use  of  double 
harmonics  in  rapid  passages,  and  such  trifles 
as  four  simultaneous  A  flats,  aie  still  problems 
which  few,  if  any  hands  but  his,  have  been 
able  to  solve. 

Lastly,  his  habit  of  plucking  die  strings 
sometimes  with  the  right,  sometimes  with  the 
left  hand,  and  producing  those  rapidpizzicato 
runs,  on  an  accompaniment  of  a  harp  or 
guitar,  viras  absolutely  new ;  beyond  diese 
things  it  was  found  impossible  much  farther 
to  analyse  his  playing.  His  secret,  if  he  had 
any,  died  with  him.  His  music  does  not 
reveal  it.  Although  he  wrote  quartettes, 
solos,  duetts,  and  sonatas,  fragment  of  about 
twenty-four  of  which  are  in  existence,  only  nine 
were  found  complete ;  of  these  the  Rondo 
known  as  *'  Clochette,"  and  often  played  by 
M.  Sivori,  and  "  Le  Streghe,"  are  periiaps  the 
best  known ;  the  celebrated  variations  on  the 
"Carnival  de  Venise"  do  not  appear  to  | 
have  been  published  as  he  plapd  them, 
though  both  Ernst  and  Sivori  claim  to  play 
the  Paganini  Carnival.  M.  Fetis  considers  his 
finest  compositions  have  not  been  preserved 
amongst  those  he  reckons  a  magnificent  con- 
certo played  at  Paris  in  i83r,  and  a  granil 
railiury  sonata  for  the  fourth  string  only. 
The  rest  of  Paganini's  story  is  soon  told. 
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Broken  in  health,  after  an  absence  of  six 
j.  years,  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was  now 
^'nearly  worshipped  by  his  countrymen.  He 
^  had  grown  immensely  rich,  and  bought  various 
J  propwties  in  Tuscany.  He  played  at  concerts 
' ;  from  time  to  time,  and  was  always  most  generous 
j  in  giving  his  talents  for  the  benefit  of  die  poor, 
jl  Mr.  DubouTg^  in  his  valuable  work  on  the 
I'  violin,  asserts  that  he  went  to  America;  but 
li  of  this  I  can  find  no  trace  in  the  biography 
1  of  M.  Fetis,  nor  in  any  other  documents 

I  which  I  have  as  yet  come  across.  In  1835 
|j  Faganini  lived  much  between  Milan  and 
j  Genoa.  The  Duchess  of  Parma  had  con- 
'  ferred  the  order  of  St.  George  on  him  in  1834. 
l|  In  1836  he  got  into  bad  hands.  He  lett 
.  his  great  name  to  the  establishment  of  a 
jl  Casino  in  Paris,  which  failed.     He  was 

obliged  to  go  to  Paris,  and  the  journey,  no 
P  doubt,  hastened  his  end.  His  consumption 
jl  grew  worse,  he  could  not  bear  the  cold  ;  he 

was  annoyed  by  the  unscrupulous  speculators, 

I I  who  tried  to  involve  him  in  their  own  ruin, 
I  and  then  refused  to  bear  the  burden  with 
■  hint  They  even  succeeded  in  mulcting  him 
j  in  the  sum  of  50,000  francs,  and  he  was 

zctoally  detained  by  legal  proceedings  until 
he  bad  paid  the  whole  sum. 
'  But  his  days  of  speculation  and  glory  were 
I  alike  numbered.  In  1S39  he  was  adyingman. 
I  Hestruggled  with  indomitable  energy  against 
.  his  deadly  foe.  He  now  often  took  up  the 
I  guitar,  which,  in  the  spring-time  of  his  life,  had 
I  been  so  intimately  associated  with  his  first 
I  romantic  attachment.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Beethoven,  and  not  long  before  his 

I  death  he  played  one  of  that  master's  sublime 
j  quartettes,  his  &vourite  one,  with  astonishing 

II  eneigy.  In  extreme  weakness,  be  laboured 
'  out  to  hear  a  requiem  of  Chenibini  for 

male  voices,  and  soon  afterwards^  with  all 
but  his  last  energies,  he  insisted  upon  being 
conveyed  to  one  of  die  churches  in  Mar- 
seilles,  where  he  took  part  in  a  solemn  mass 
of  Beethoven.    His  voice  was  now  nearly 
'  extinct,  and  his  sleep,  that  greatest  of  conso- 
lations, was  broken  up  by  dreadful  fits  of 
coughing,  his  features  began  to  sink,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  little  more  than  a  living 
|,  skeleton,  so  excessive  and  fearfiil  was  his 
1'  emaciation.    Still  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
approach  of  death.    Day  by  day  he  grew 
more  restless,  and  talked  of  passing  the 
winta  at  Nice,and  he  did  live  on  till  the  spring. 
'    On  the  night  of  May  27,  1840,  after 
a  protracted  paroxysm,  he  suddenly  became 
j  strangely  tranquH.    He  sank  into  a  quiet 
I  sleep,  and  woke  refreshed  and  calm.  The 
1  air  was  soft  and-  warm.    He  desired  them 


to  open  the  windows  wide,  draw  the 
curtains  of  his  bed,  and  allow  the  moon, 
just  rising  in  the  unclouded  glory  of  an 
Italian  sky,  to  flood  his  apartment.  He  sat 
gazing  intently  upon  it  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  again  sank  drowsily  into  a  fitful 
sleep.  Rousing  himself  once  more,  his  fine 
ear  caught  the  sound  of  the  rustling  leaves 
as  they  were  gently  stirred  by  some  breath  of 
air  outside.  In  his  dying  moments  this 
soimd  of  the  night  wind  in  the  trees  seemed 
to  affect  him  strangely,  and  the  snmmer 
nights  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo  long  ago 
may  have  flashed  back  upon  his  mind,  and 
called  up  fading  memories.  But  now  the 
Amo  was  exchanged  for  the  wide  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  all  ablaze  with  light.  Mozart 
in  his  last  moments  pointed  to  the  score  of 
the  Requiem,  which  lay  before  him  on  his 
bed,  and  his  lips  were  moving,  to  indicate 
the  effect  of  kettledrums  in  a  particular 
place,  as  he  sank  back  in  a  swoon  ;  and  it  is 
recorded  of  Faganini,  that  on  that  fair  mo(m<- 
light  night  in  May,  as  the  last  dimness  came 
over  his  eyes,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
grasp  his  faithful  friend  and  companion,  his 
Guamerius  violin,  and  as  he  struck  its  chords 
once  more,  and  found  that  it  ceased  to  speak 
with  its  old  magic  power,  he  himself  sank 
back,  and  expired,  like  one  broken-hearted, 
to  find  that  a  little  feeble,  confused  noise  was 
all  that  was  now  left  of  those  strains  that  he 
had  created  and  the  world  had  worshipped. 

He  left  ;^8o,ooo  to  his  son.  Baron  Achille 
Faganini,  and  about  j£4$  a  year  to  Antonia 
Bianchi,  with  whom  he  had  long  since  quar- 
relled. He  had  previously  provided  for  his 
mother.  His  violin  he  left  to  his  native 
dty,  Genoa,  with  directions  that  no  other 
artist  should  ever  play  upon  it. 

We  have  no  hcaat  to  dwell  upon  the 
wretched  strife  over  his  dead  body.  Faganini, 
who  had  no  great  opinion  of  the  Catholic 
religion  or  the  Catholic  priests,  died  without 
confession  and  the  last  sacraments.  He  was, 
accordingly,  refused  burial  in  consecrated 
ground  by  the  Bishop  of  Farma.  For  a 
long  time  his  corpse  remained  at  a  room  in 
the  hospital  at  Nice.  The  body  then  lay 
for  four  years  at  Villa  Franca,  when  owing, 
it  was  affirmed,  to  the  ghostly  violin  sounds 
that  were  heard  about  the  coffin,  his  son, 
by  paying  large  sums  of  money,  got  permis- 
sion to  bury  his  father  with  funeral  rites  in 
the  village  church  near  what  had  been  his 
favourite  residence,  the  Villa  Gajona.  This 
last  tribute  was  tardily  paid  to  the  ashes  of  the 
immortal  musician  in  May  of  1845. 

H.  R.  HAWEIS. 
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ST.  MICHEL  DURING 

SHORTLY  before  the  « year  of  pain " 
{annee  douloureusi)^  by  which  name 
the  period  from  June,  1870,  to  June,  1871, 
is  generally  designated  in  fWice,  there  ap- 
peared  in  these  pages  a  short  account  of  the 
French  Reformatory  of  St.  Michel.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  perhaps  remember  that 
this  institution  is  a  refuge  for  young  girls  who 
have  fallen  into  evil  ways,  where,  to  the 
number  of  some  four  hundred,  they  are 
tended  by  about  seventy  religieuses  of  the 
cloistered  order  of  St.  Michel.  The  vast, 
rambUng  old  house  which  shelters  this  large 
family  is  situated  close  to  the  Pantheon,  and 
it  was  from  various  causes  especially  exposed 
to  danger  throughout  the  whole  of  the  trou- 
blous times  in  Paris.  I  took  advantage  of 
my  return  to  France  this  summer,  to  ascer- 
tain personally  how  it  had  fared  with  the 
helpless  inmates  in  their  time  o£  trial 

The  courteous  sisters  remembered  my 
former  visit  very  well,  for  the  account  of 
their  Home,  given  in  this  Magazine,  had 
been  translated  into  French,  and  seen  by 
them ;  and  they  very  willingly  told  me  all 
that  had  befallen  them  since  last  we  had 
met.  Their  account  of  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  they  passed  was  so  very  strik- 
ing, that  I  think  it  may  interest  those  who 
sympathize  with  their  great  and  noble  work. 

Their  time  of  trial  was  naturally  divided 
into  the  two  distinct  epochs  of  the  Siege 
and  the  Commune,  and  the  sufferings  en- 
tailed on  them  by  eadi  of  these  national 
calamities  was  of  a  no  less  distinctive  cha- 
racter. Throughout  the  si^e  these  were 
wholly  physical,  but  in  the  latter  period  they 
endured  what  the  Sup^rieure  called  "  des 
souffrances  morales,"  adding  with  a  trembling 
voice,  "  and  these  were  far  the  worst  Ah, 
I  can  never  tell  you  how  £11  worse  they 
were  than  all  the  cold  and  hunger  of  our 
first  dark  days." 

So  50on«as  the  disastrous  course  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  had  flooded  Paris  with 
sick  and  wounded,  the  sisters  of  St.  Michel 
established  an  ambulance  in  the  exterior 
part  of  their  building,  in  order  to  help  in 
reliering,  so  &r  as  they  could,  the  pangs  of 
those  who  had  so  vainly  sought  to  ddTend 
their  country;  and  by  the  25th  of  October, 
jSyo,  it  was  filled  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  soldiers,  in  addition  to  a  household 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  persons. 

The  house  of  St  Michel  has  no  fixed 
revenue,  and  is  at  all  times  maintained,  as  the 


THE  YEAR  OF  PAIN. 

sisters  e]q}ress  it^  by  the  providence  of  God, 
manifesting  itself  in  the  voluntary  offerings 
of  those  who  value  their  work  of  love ;  and 
they  had,  therefore,  but  small  and  precarious 
means  of  meeting  the  terribly  exort)itant  ex- 
pense of  the  siege  prices,  while  these  five 
hundred  and  fifty  lives  were  all  absolutely 
dependent  on  them  for  support. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  siege  they 
had  possessed  a  milch  cow  and  two  pigs, 
and  these,  of  course,  were  very  soon  taken 
as  food  \  for  much  as  they  regretted  the  loss 
of  the  supply  of  milk,  which  was  so  greatly 
required  by  their  invalid  soldiers,  they  had 
no  means  of  keeping  the  poor  cow  for  want 
of  fodder.  There  were  also  various  domestic 
pets,  which  in  happier  times  had  been  a 
source  <£  interest  and  amusement  to  the 
sisters  in  tiieir  secluded  life,  and  these  one 
after  another  now  went  to  replenish  the 
larder.  I  had  seen 'the  nuns  fondling  these 
live  playthings,  and  remarked  that  they  must 
have  regretted  the  sacrifice.  "Ah,  ma 
chfere,"  answered  the  Supdrieure,  with  a  little 
smile,  *'  when  one  is  very  hungry — it  is  true 
tliey  were  beautiful  cats,  and  most  caressing, 
but  they  made  us  a  charming  repast  I  •* 

In  the  midst  of  these  severe  privations 
they  had  a  great  consolation  in  the  happy 
results  on  the  wounded  soldiers  of  the  care 
and  kindness  they  lavished  upon  them. 
Only  eight  out  of  Ae  number  succumbed 
to  their  wqunds,  and  of  these  they  could  say 
witii  confidence  that  they  had  departed  in 
the  faith  of  Christ ;  whilst  nearly  all  of  the 
others  had  been  won  back  to  ^e  religion 
they  had  abandoned. 

As  Christmas  drew  near,  the  nuns  resolved 
that  even  the  direful  war  should  not  prevent 
St.  Michel  from  givii^  a  joyful  welcome  to 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  they  found  means 
to  prepare  many  kind  gifts  for  their  "big 
children  "  of  the  ambulance,  as  well  as  for  all 
their  ordinary  inmates;  so  that  when  the 
festival  of  love  and  good-will  dawned  on  the 
beleaguered  city,  there  was  perhaps  no  hap- 
pier sc»ne,  in  all  tiie  rai^  of  sorrowful 
Paris,  than  that  which  toc^  place  in  the 
convent  ambulance. 

But  the  sunshine  of  that  tender  charity, 
glowing  through  all  the  biting  frosts  of  the 
coldest  Christmas  France  had  known  for 
many  yean,  was  the  last  gleam  of  brightness 
that  came  to  cheer  the  inmates  of  St. 
Michel  throughout  the  year  of  pain.  The 
*  thunders  of  the  appnncaing  bombardment. 
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which  was  hourly  drawing  nearer,  soon 
I  drowned  the  last  edioes  ^  the  Christmas 
I  hymns,  and  the  delicate  women's  hands,  of 
so  fitly  occupied  on  tokens  of  love,  were 
DOW  employed  by  order  of  the  police,  in 
cairying  buckets  of  sand  and  water  to  every 
point  of  danger. 

Vciy  speedily  it  was  upon  them.  On  the 
5th  of  January  a  shell  exploded  on  their 
□eighbour's  iDof  j  a  few  minutes  later  another 
fell  in  their  own  garden  ;  a  third  shook  their 
house  to  its  very  foundation,  and  struck  such 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  poor  young  girls 
Qoder  their  care,  that  one  of  them  died  on 
the  spot  from  the  effect  of  the  shock.  No 
one  slept  that  night  throughout  the  whole 
estzUishment,  and  next  morning  the  Sup^ 
rieure  removed  the  entire  family  from  their 
dormitcmes  and  class-rooms  to  the  laundries 
and  offices  on  the  lowest  floor.  The  bom- 
bardment, being  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Fantheon,  they  were  exactly  in  the  line 
of  fire,  which  increased  in  fury  every  hour. 
On  the  9th  of  January  they  counted  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cannon  balls  which  passed  over 
their  heads,  and  the  hours  of  darkness  were 
spent  by  them  all  in  the  extremity  of  teiror. 
The  tardy  dawn  next  morning  found  the 
greater  part  of  them  ill,  and  exhausted  wfth 
vatching,  but  as  the  day  wore  on  it  seemed 
lothem  that  the  fire  slackened  in  some  degree, 
and  th^  leapt  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  going  to  cease  altogether.  On  the 
strength  of  this  happy  conviction,  the  whole 
vtaried  household  went  to  bed  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  they  were  all  wrapped  in  welcome 
slumbers,  but  speedily  there  came  a  rude 
awakening.  At  nine  o'clock  they  were 
aroused  by  what  the  Superieure  termed  a 
,  "frightful  noise."  Loud  cries,  bursting  from 
the  hundiy,  joined  to  clouds  of  smoke  and 
'  a  strong  smell  of  powder  in  that  direction, 
^wed  that  the  shell  had  struck  on  the  very 
spot  they  had  thought  most  secure.  The  sisters 
nn  in  nrembting,  nothing  doubtitig  that  some 
of  their  children  at  least  must  have  been 
^ed  ;  but,  to  their  great  astonishment,  they 
found  that,  although  part  of  the  ceiling  had 
fellen,  and  broken  two  of  the  beds  to  pieces, 
thegirls  sleeping  in  them  were  only  very  slightly 
injured.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  good 
religieuses  should  have  thought  t^iis  escape 
almost  miraculous ;  but  their  miracle  par 
fxcdiatce  was  an  event  which  took  place  the 
next  day,  and  which  certainly  was  a  very 
unaccountable  preservation  01  life. 

For  the  remainder  of  that  night  the  whole 
f^ly  took  refuge  in  the  cellars,  where,  in 
XiV-:o 


the  bitter  cold  and  darkness,  they  sat  on  the 
ground  longing  for  daylight  to  appear.  The 
weaty  hours  were  spent  in  reciting  psalms 
and  prayers,  and,  as  the  Superieure  said, 
"  they  joined  themselves  in  spirit  to  the  early 
Christians  of  the  Catacombs." 

At  seven  in  the  morning  they  ascended  to 
the  upper  world  to  hear  the  service  in  the 
church,  and  then,  as  the  night  had  after  all 
been  completely  sleepless,  they  sent  their 
children  to  bed  in  one  of  the  dormitories 
which,  from  its  position,  they  thought  suffi- 
ciently safe  under  the  lighter  fire  of  the 
momii^  hours,  to  allow  of  their  taking  a 
brief  repose.  It  was  called  the  "  Providence 
dormitory,"  for  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion,  that  all  the  numberless 
rooms  in  the  vast  building  should  have  dis- 
tinguishing names.  Scarcely  had  the  girls 
fallen  asleep,  when  they  suddenly  '  woke 
up  to  the  consciousness  that  there  had 
been  a  tremendous  crash  of  some  kind,  and 
that  part  of  the  wall  and  several  of  the  win- 
dows had  fallen  amongst  them,  while  the 
dormitory  was  filled  from  end  to  end  with 
suffocating  smoke.  "  Some  of  us  were  crying, 
but  the  most  of  us  prayed,"  said  one  of  the 
girls,  simply,  after^vards.  When,  however, 
their  "mothers"  inspected  the  dormitory, 
they  found  amongst  the  fragments  of  stone, 
wood,  and  glass  which  encumbered  the  room, 
one  of  the  heavy  window  curtains  dragged 
down  by  some  weight  to  the  floor ;  and  as 
they  were  about  to  raise  it  they  discovered, 
to  their  horror,  that  an  unexploded  shell  was 
enveloped  in  its  folds !  They  all  fled  from 
the  spot  in  terror,  and  sent  for  an  artil- 
leryman to  come  and  remove  it.  When  he 
came,  he  was  transfixed  with  astonishment  at 
the  marvellous  occurrence.  The  shell,  he 
said,  which  weighed  a  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  and  had  been  fired  from  ChatiUon, 
had  pierced  the  roof  without  the  slightest 
resistance,  forcing  a  passage  through  the 
dormitory  wall,  and  displacing  the  stones 
with  so  much  violence,  that  they  were  flung 
into  the  middle  of  the  garden,  but  in  its 
progress  it  had  struck  against  some  hard 
substance,  so  as  to  bend  the  needle  and  shut 
up  the  ball,  instead  of  bursting  it.  Still  the 
man  affirmed  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
means  of  explaining  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  the  ot>us  had  not  exploded  when  it  fell 
upon  the  curtain  and  bore  it  down  to  the 
ground.  It  was  completely  unaccountable  ; 
but  it  was  certain  that  if  it  had  burst,  not 
one  Oi  the  persons  in  the  dormitory  could 
have  escaped  with  life. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  nuns  should 
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nave  looked  upon  this  singular  event  as  a 
direct  miracle,  and  the  more  as  &ey  thought 
they  could  trace  the  hand  of  God  in  its 
results.  "We  told  our  poor  girls,"  said 
the  Sup^rieure,  "  that  they  were  fitly  named 
children  of  the  Divine  Providence ;  and  their 
wonderful  escape  had  a  great  effect  spiritually 
upon  the  whole  of  them,  and  caused  the 
complete  conversion  of  some  concerning 
whom  we  had  been  anxious." 

From  that  m<»nen^  however,  it  became 
evident  that  the  whole  family  must  take  up 
their  abode  entirely  in  the  cellars.  Several 
of  the  largest  were  chosen  as  dormitories, 
mattresses  being  laid  in  rows  on  the  floor, 
and  the  remainder  arranged  as  dass  and  com- 
munity rooms.  The  only  inmates  of  the  house 
whom  they  did  not  move  to  these  vaults  were 
the  invalids  in  the  infirmary,  to  whom  they 
feared  the  chill  atmosphere  might  be  fatal ; 
but  within  a  few  hours  they  were  startled  by 
a  tremendous  shock,  which  so  shook  th^ 
walls  even  of  the  cellars,  that  they  thought 
the  house  itself  bad  been  overthrown.  It 
was  found  that  a  shell  had  fallen  upon  the 
class-room  immediately  above  the  sick 
wards,  and  had  finally  exploded  in  a  cell 
only  divided  from  them  by  a  thick  wall. 
The  poor  patients  were  cliscovered  faint- 
ii^  and  speechless  from  terror,  and  it  vras 
at  once  decided  that  they  must  also  be  con- 
veyed to  the  cellars,  in  spite  of  die  bitter 
cold  and  damp'.  This  occurred  on  the  12th 
of  January,  and  from  that  day  till  the  27th 
the  entire  household  lived  in  these  dark 
vaults,  where  still,  however,  they  managed  to 
keep  their  children  steadily  at  work ;  "  for," 
as  the  Sup^rieure  said,  "  idleness  would  in 
some  respects  have  made  greater  havoc 
amongst  them  than  even  the  shells."  Twelve 
bombs  fell  in  their  courts  and  garden  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  all  of 
them  sufficiently  heavy  to  penetrate  three 
yards  into  the  earth,  although  the  ^und 
was  frozen  to  a  depUi  of  thiity-^ve  mches. 
During  this  time  the  daily  increasing  dif- 
ficulty of  i}rocuring  food  had  reduced  them 
to  a  condition  almost  of  famine.  They  had 
only  a  little  com  left,  with  which  they  made 
a  sort  of  pur^e,  which  went  further  than  bread  ; 
but  their  suflerings  from  cold  were  greater 
even  than  those  they  endured  from  hunger. 
On  the  29th  of  that  month  a  shell  burst  at 
the  door  of  St.  Michel  in  the  early  morning, 
and  then,  to  their  utter  amazement,  the  firing 
suddenly  ceased.  They  thouglit  they  must 
be  dreaming  when  the  hours  passed  on,  and 
not  a  single  cannon  was  heard,  although  the 
bombardment  had  then  continued  without 


intemussion  for  twen^-two  days.  At  last, 
just  as  diey  were  preparing  to  go  to  bed  in 
their  cellars,  the  chaplain  arrived  to  tell  them 
that  an  armistice  had  been  granted,  and  that 
they  might  leave  the  vaults  where  they  had 
suffered  so  much.  Their  relief  and  joy  may 
be  imagined,  but  it  was  damped  by  the 
almost  immediate  death  of  two  of  the  sisters, 
who  succumbed  to  the  privations  they  had 
endured,  before  they  could  benefit  by  the 
improvement  in  their  condition.  The  trials 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  si^  had  now 
reached  their  term,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
even  darker  troubles  came  upon  them. 

On  the  Z9th  of  March  the  inmates  of  St 
Michel  became  aware  that  all  around  thdr 
quiet  home  the  wildest  agitation  was  raging; 
drums  rolling,  bugles  preceding  the  tramp  <tf 
armed  men, — -women  and  children  dragging 
cannon  through  the  streets,  singing  the 
Marseillaise,— over  all  the  ceaseless  cry  "Aux 
armes  I  aux  armes  I "  and  mingling  with  those 
ominous  sounds  the  loud  pealing  of  church 
bells.  It  was  on  this  day  that  the  murder  of  the 
Generals  Lecomte  and  Clement  Thomas  was 
accomplished,  but  of  this  they  knew  nothing, 
and  hstened  bewildered  and  trembling  to  the 
tumult.  At  last,  late  at  night,  the  Saw 
Touriire,  who  alone,  according  to  their  rul^ 
could  leave  the  cloister,  stole  out  to  obtain 
infonnation  as  to  the  state  of  the  town,  and 
returned  with  the  news  that  the  reign  of  the 
Commune  had  been  proclaimed. 

The  sisters  were  very  soon  made  painfully 
aware  of  the  significance  this  fact  was  to  have 
for  themselves.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
twenty  armed  guards  presented  themselves 
with  a  mandate  fi'om  the  Communist  Prefect  of 
Police,  ordering  them  to  deliver  up  Citoyenne 

A  to  the  bearer  of  the  paper.    She  was 

one  of  their  children,  and  previous  to  her  ad- 
mission amongst  them,  there  had  been  some 
question  of  a  marriage  between  her  and  the 
man  who  had  obtained  the  order.  Resistance 
was  useless.  The  Sup^eure  implored  them 
to  allow  her  to  send  for  the  girl's  modier. 

"  Her  mother  has  no  power  over  Iwr  in 
presence  of  judicial  authority,"  was  the 
answer.  The  poor  child  was  dragged  out  of 
the  arms  of  the  sorrowing  sisters,  and  they 
saw  her  no  more. 

A  little  later,  a  loud  volley  of  cannon 
shook  their  walls,  in  honour  of  the  fact  that 
the  cross  on  the  Pantheon  had  been  replaced 
by  the  red  flag.  "That  emblem  sanglattt," 
said  the  Supdrieure,  "  is  for  ever  associated 
in  our  minds  with  the  days  of  horror  that 
foUowed." 

They  heard  next  mtmiing  that  the  house ; 
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of  the  Jesuits  near  them  had  been  sacked, 
I  and  the  priests  carried  off  to  prison,  and 
that  their  own  abode  was  to  be  visited  in  the 
I'  Gune  manner  within  a  few  hours. 

They  occupied  themselves,  therefore,  during 
I  the  interval,  in  concealing  as  much  of  their 
property  as  they  could,  and  in  preparing  for 
I  the  possibility  of  their  beiog  torn  away  finally 
from  their  beloved  home.   In  the  evening, 
being  told  that  the  dr^ded  visit  was  certainly 
to      place  that  night>  the  whole  community 
I  assembled  in  their  largest  salU^  each  with  a 
'  little  packet  of  clothes,  such  as  they  could 
I  carry  irith  them.    They  hoped,  if  they  were 
not  allowed  to  return  after  the  perquisition, 
that  those  of  the  numerous  household  who 
were  not  imprisoned  might  find  a  shelter  in 
'  t(HDe  neighbour's  dwellmg.     "  God  would 
I  provide,"  they  said,  and  they  spent  the  hours 
:  of  waiting  in  prayer. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  Sa'ur 
Twr&re  suddenly  heard  the  tread  of  armed 
men  drawing  up  at  the  outer  gate,  and  in  all 
,  baste  she  flew  to  tell  the  Sup^eure  that  their 
dreaded  visitors  had  arrived.    "  It  is  a  troop 
of  the  National  Guards,"  she  exclaimed. 
"Well,  my  sister,"  said  the  Sup^rieure 
'I  calmly,  ''that  does  not  surprise  me,  as  we 
I  expect  them.  Have  they  asked  admittance  ?  " 
I    "No,"  she  replied,  "and  that  is  what  I  do 
I  not  understand.    They  touted  through  the 
gate  that  we  were  to  have  no  fear ;  lliey  were 
I  there  to  defend  us." 

"  To  defend  us ! "  exclaimed  the  Sup^rieure, 
I  "it  must  be  a  ruse.    Do  you  not  think  so, 
my  sister?" 

I  "  I  willgo  and  find  out  what  they  mean  some- 
,  bow,"  she  answered,  running  off  as  if  on  an 
I  cnandofideasare.  This  .Sowr  T^vraJrv,  from 
I  ^lose  own  lips  I  heard  many  of  the  details 
I  am  now  giving,  mis  a  fragile-looking  dark- 
I  9ed  little  woman,  who  had  not  the  slightest 

I  ^pcuance  of  strength,  either  mental  or 
physical,  yet  I  question  if  the  bravest  soldier 

i  who  fought  for  France  in  those  dark  days, 
ever  displayed  such  indomitable  courage  and 
resolution  as  this  gentle  lay  sister,  coming 
out  of  her  secluded  life  to  act  for  the  cora- 

j  nmnity  whom  she  alone  could  represent  in 
the  world,  confronting  for  them  the  fiercest 
authorities  of  the  Conunune,  to  whom  the 
sight  <A  a  religieuse  was  spedaUy  hateful,  and 

II  ^ving  night  and  day  the  manifold  terrors 
vhidi  bristled  in  the  streets  of  Paris  through 
»D  die  weary  months. 

.  On  the  night  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
however,  a  delightful  surprise  awaited  her 
'hen  she  reached  the  gate,  and  boldly  faced 
the  armed  soldiers.    She  found  that  they 


were  a  body  of  National  Guards,  who  re- 
spected the  sisters  and  their  noble  work,  and 
had  come  of  their  own  accord  to  defend 
them  against  the  impending  attack  of  the 
Communists.  Till  two  in  the  morning  they 
remained  at  their  self-elected  post  in  the 
bitter  cold  of  the  winter  night,  and  at  that 
hour,  hearing  by  some  means  that  they  had 
effectually  tired  out  the  patience  of  the 
officers  of  the  Commune,  who  had  no  desire 
for  a  conflict  with  them,  and  that  the  attack 
was  in  consequence  postponed,  they  took 
leave  of  the  Sceur  Tourih'e,  assuring  her  the 
household  might  sleep  in  peace  for  that 
night  at  least,  and  quietly  marched  home  to 
their  quarters. 

On  the  foUowing  Saturday,  Easter  Eve,  a 
party  of  soldiers,  sent  by  the  Communist 
Mayor,  demanded  admittance,  to  take  pos- 
session of  St.  Michel  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mune. The  sisters  made  no  opposition,  but 
as  they  passed  through  the  ambulance,  the 
invalid  soldieis  muttered  anathemas  on  the 
wounds  which  prevented  them  bam  flinging 
back  the  intruders  by  main  force.  It  seemed, 
however,  that  the  object  of  this  first  party  was 
to  reconnoitre  the  Home  in  preparation  for 
a  more  formidable  attack;  for,  beyond  the 
threats  and  insults  which  they  showered  on  the 
whole  community,  they  did  no  substantial 
harm,  and  they  went  away  with  ominous 
hints  as  to  the  future,  which  were  soon 
realised.  A  day  or  two  later,  a  Commis- 
sionaire from  the  Commune  arrived  with  a 
large  body  of  National  Guards,  and  having 
lacked  the  large  street  gate  and  taken  the 
key,  he  walked  straight  into  the parloir  with  a 
meuadng  air.  He  l^d  come,  he  said,  with  an 
order  to  make  the  perquisition,  and  if  there 
was  the  least  attempt  at  resistance,  he  would 
call  in  his  soldiers  to  make  their  way  through 
the  house  by  force.  The  Supdrieure  calmly 
replied,  that  women  had  no  power  of  resistance 
to  any  abuse  of  authority,  and  bowed  her 
head  in  silence.  Pushing  suddenly  past  her, 
the  two  men  hastened  on,  and  burst  into  the 
apartment  of  the  Soeurs  Magdalines,  by  which 
name  they  designate  the  penitents  who  elect 
to  temain  for  life  in  the  Home.  These 
poor  girls,  terrified  at  this  sudden  invasion, 
would  have  flown  to  their  cells,  but  the  officers 
prevented  them  by  locking  the  door.  Then 
they  forced  open  desks,  drawers,  and  annoires 
with  needless  violence,  searching  for  anything 
of  value  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands. 
With  much  irritation  they  found  that  the 
treasures  of  these  young  women  who  had 
given  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  penitence, 
consisted  in  lint  and  bandages   for  the 
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wounced  of  the  ambulance;  and,  stalking 
out  of  the  room,  they  searched  with  no  better 
result  the  dormitories  in  the  class-rooms,  in 
each  apartment  they  entered,  locking  up 
the  persons  present  till  they  bad  completed 
their  inspection.    Every  paper  they  could 
find  was  read  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  title- 
deeds  whereby  the  sisters  had  possession  ot 
I  their  home^  but  these  had  been  removed  for 
I  safety  to  one  of  the  brandi  houses  in  the 
'  country,  along  with  the  church  plate,  which 
I  constituted  their  only  valuables.    At  last  the 
'  chief  officer  turned  furiously  to  the  Sup^rieure, 
j  and  ordered  her  to  take  him  to  her  private 
apartment  She  obeyed  in  silence,  and  here, 
with  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction  he  seized 
hold  of  a  box  containing  all  the  money  which 
the  nuns  possessed.    He  at  once  emptied  it 
of  the  sum  it  contained,  about  800  francs. 

"  Mais,  Monsieur,"  said  the  Sup(frieure,  "  if 
you  carry  off  all  that  money,  how  are  we 
to  buy  provisions  to-mwrow  for  our  large 
family?" 

"  Do  as  well  as  you  can,"  he  answered, 
counting  up  his  money  with  eager  haste. 

"  But  pray  remember,  that  besides  all  our 
poor  children  who  depend  on  us  for  food, 
we  have  to  provide  for  the  wounded  soldiers 
in  the  ambulance ;  we  cannot  let  ^hem 
starve." 

"  Just  as  you  please,  madame." 

"  And  that  is  the  portion  of  the  poor,"  she 
added  as  he  lifted  up  a  separate  bag. 

"  The  Commune  is  poor,"  he  answered 
with  an  ironical  smile,  "and  ought  to  be 
assisted."  Then  exclaiming  that  he  was 
pressed  for  time,  and  must  leave  the  perqui- 
sition for  the  present,  he  went  off,  carrying 
away  every  penny  tlie  house  had  contained. 

"But  he  forgot  that  God  was  our  pro- 
tector," said  the  Sup^rieure  with  a  gentle 
smile,  "That  same  evening  a  present  of 
700  francs  was  sent  us  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  So  our  children  and  our  wounded 
did  not  perish  irom  hunger,  as  we  feared," 

Nevertheless,  the  next  day  was  marked  by 
a  new  scene  of  violence  and  terror,  when 
search  was  made  for  a  treasure  dearer  to 
them  far  than  gold  or  silver.  Before' the 
war  broke  out,  a  young  girl  of  noble  birth 
had  been  sent  to  their  care  by  her  own 
mother,  in  order  to  place  her  out  of  reach 
of  one  who  had  been  her  cruellest  enemy. 
In  the  calm  atmosphere  of  St.  Michel  her 
broken  heart  turned  to  God,  and  she  had  no 
wish  ever  a%a.m  to  leave  the  sheltering  walls ; 
but  ceaseless  efforts  and  stratagems  were 
used  by  her  persecutor  to  induce  her  to  do 
so.    The  wise  nuns  rightly  guessed  that  he 


would  take  advantage  of  the  lawless  power 
of  the  Commune  to  carry  her  off,  and  they 
sent  her  away  for  safety  to  a  neighbouring 
orphanage,  lliey  were  just  in  time.  She  had 
not  long  been  gone  when  a  ]a.rge  party 
of  soldiers  arrived,  accompanied  by  this 
man,  with  a  warrant  for  the  apprehen^on 

of  Madefnoiselle  de  X  .    In  vain  the 

Sup^rieure  assuj^d  them  she  was  not  there. 
They  persisted  in  believing  she  was  con- 
cealed in  the  house,  and  searched  it  through- 
out with  brutal  violence.  Of  course  she 
was  not  to  be  found.  Then  the  soldiers 
surrounded  the  Sup^rieure,  and  with  torrents 
of  abuse  ordered  her  to  reveal  the  girl's 
retreat.  She  calmly  refused.  They  assailed 
her  with  terrible  threats.  She  told  them 
she  was  ready  to  suffer  anything  rather 
than  do  so.  With  frightful  oaths  die  men 
exclaimed  that  she  and  her  assistants  should 
be  dragged  to  prison,  the  children  turned 
into  the  street,  and  the  house  closed,  if 
did  not  at  once  give  them  Uie  required  in- 
formation. She  crossed  her  arms  calmly  on  , 
her  breast  and  made  no  answer ;  but  the  j 
girls,  falling  on  their  knees  around  her,  im- 
plored the  soldiers  not  to  hurt  their  mother. 
At  this  moment  a  paper  fell  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  men,  which  contained  the 
address  of  the  girl's  place  of  refuge,  and  with 
a  shout  of  triumph  they  flung  tlie  kneeiinf* 
children  aside  right  and  left,  and  rushed  out 
to  attack  the  orphanage. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  in  detail  the 
trials  endured  by  the  family  at  St.  Michel 
during  the  terrible  weeks  which  followed.  1 
The  Commune  dispersed  several  of  the  other  I 
houses  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  driving  the 
poor  orphans  they  sheltered  into  the  streets, 
and  tidmgs  from  a  sure  quarter  reached  the 
Sup^rieure  that  her  household  was  to  be  ■ 
dealt  with  in  like  manner.  She  therefore  I 
decided  to  send  away  as  many  of  her  chil- 1 
dren  as  could  be  received,  to  a  convent  at 
Conflans,  where  they  would  be  safe.  Forty 
only  could  be  taken,  and  the  girls  bitterly 
lamented  their  exile,  saying  they  would  rather 
share  any  suffering  with  their  "mothers" 
than  leave  them.  Scarcely  were  they  gone 
when  the  aspect  of  affairs  became  so  threat- 
ening that  she  further  resolved  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  young  nims  to  one  o. 
their  provincial  houses,  ana  to  remain  alone 
with  the  older  sisters.  With  great  difficulty 
this  was  accomplished,  and  the  reli^euses, 
under  the  care  of  one  of  the  commumty  who 
had  not  been  outside  the  convent  walls  for 
thirty-six  years  previously,  departed  from 
St  Michel  with  little  hope  of  seeing  again  in 
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this  lih  the  devoted  nuns  whom  they  left 
behind.    Their  vacant  rooms  were  not  long 
'  left  unoccupied.    The  bombardment  had 
!  fallen  with  such  disastrous  effect  on  the 
Hopital  des  Petite  Manages,  an  aqriam  for 
poor  old  men,  that  they  had  been  driven  out 
I  torn  its  cmmbling  walls,  and  the  Sup^rieure 
at  once  received  them  into  St  Michel,  al- 
I  though,  in  spite  of  the  numbers  she  had  sent 
away,  her  household,  including  the  soldiers 
of  the  ambulance,  still  consisted  of  a  hundred 
and  seventy  persons.    They  now  underwept 
again  and  again  what  the  Commune  was 
pleased  to  call  a  "  perquisition,"  but  which 
'  really  meant  the  forcible  entrance  of  large 
parties  of  soldiers,  headed  by  insolent  offi- 
,  dais,  who  ransacked  every  comer  of  the 
house,  sparing  neither  the  chapel  while 
service  was  going  on,  nor  the  bed-roonis  of 
,  the  sick,  and  overwhelming  the  sisters  with 
erecy  kind  of  threat  and  insulL 
At  last  came  the  worst  of  those  visitations, 
1  the  very  remembrance  of  which  made  the 
Sup^rieure's  lips  grow  white  as  she  described 
it  to  me.    On  the  19th  of  May  a  troop  of 
,  anned  guards  invaded  the  house  under  the 
j  command  of  a  Communist  leader,  who  in- 
'  formed  the  Supdrieure  that  he  had  come  to 
I  set  at  liberty  the  younj^  women  detained  in 
'  her  house.     Vainly  she  assured  him  that 
I  they  were  and  always  had  been  at  perfect 
hlKrty  to  leave  the  Home  when  they  pleased. 
He  merely  gave  a  sinister  smile,  and  ordered 
'  the  Sup^rieure  and  the  other  nuns  to  as- 
semble in  one  of  the  rooms.  He,  then  placed 
guards  at  the  door  to  prevent  their  quitting 
it,  and  went  on  to  the  apartments  of  the  girls 
still  remaining  at  St.  Michel.  The  Commun- 
j  ists  endeavoured,  by  every  inducement  and 
j  threat  they  could  think  of,  to  induce  the 
I  young  girls  to  leave  the  Home,  and  assailed 
,  them  with  coarse  language  ;  but  the  children, 
so  lawless  once,  recoiled  with  horror,  and 
I  declared  that  they  would  rather  die  than  stir 
I  an  inch  from  the  home  which  sheltered  their 
repentance  for  the  past,  and  their  hopes  for 
an  eternal  ftiture.  The  soldiers  were  baffled  in 
all  their  endeavours  by  the  constancy  of  the 
I  children  of  St  Michel,  and  only  succeeded 
'  in  &Uing  them  with  an  indescribable  terror, 
vhich  makes  them  tremble  to  this  day  when 
!  thqr  recaU  the  hateful  scene. 

The  whole  troop  of  soldiers  dashed  out 
,  of  the  house  at  last  with  many  an  oath,  de- 
,  daring  that  they  would  speedily  return  with 
j  power  to  drive  the  religieuses  from  the  con- 
■ ,  vent,  and  fill  it  with  friends  of  their  own. 

These  were  the  days,  however,  when  the 
|.  teign  of  the  Commune  was  closing  in  blood 


and  flames,  ana  it  seemed  but  too  likely  that 
the  desire  of  the  poor  girls  to  die  with  their 
"  mothers  "  would  be  fatally  fulfilled.  There 
came  an  hour  when,  as  the  terrified  household 
was  coming  out  of  diapel  where  they  had  been 
praying  for  France  and  their  enemies,  they 
saw  the  sky  as  it  were  on  fire,  and  volumes 
of  smoke  rising  tip  fix>m  the  devoted  city, 
while  the  tocsin  clanged  wildly  through  die 
lurid  air. 

The  Luxemboui^  was  distant  about  five 
minutes  walk  from  St  Michel,  but  the 
Pantheon  was  just  outside  their  own  garden. 

*'  Ah,  madame,"  said  the  Sup^rieure,  as 
she  came  to  this  point  in  her  history,  "  you 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  every  moment 
as  it  were  under  the  stroke  of  death :  we  did 
not  fear  it  for  ourselves,  but  our  child»n — 
our  children  1 " 

Yet  even  as  they  thus  awaited  the  utter 
destruction  from  which  they  had  no  hope  of 
escape,  some  refugees  flying  from  the  fire  and 
the  massacres  in  the  streets,  besieged  their 
gate  with  entreaties  for  a  shelter.  The 
Sup^rieure  admitted  them  at  once,  saying 
sadly — "  You  do  but  come  to  share  our 
danger,  but  at  least  while  we  live  we  can 
relieve  your  sufferings,"  and  taking  them  up 
to  the  ambulance,  the  patient  sisters  dressed 
their  wounds,  and  fed  them  as  calmly  and  as 
gently  as  in  their  happiest  days.  In  the 
midst  of  these  occupations  a  terrible  explo- 
sion was  heard — the  house  seemed  to  rock 
to  and  fix),  the  windows  fell  in  with  a  crash 
— flames  were  bursting  from  the  Luxembourg 
and  appeared  about  to  envelop  die  whole 
of  St.  Michel.  Amid  indescribable  confusion 
every  living  soul  within  the  walls  fled  out 
into  the  garden ;  terror  strengthened  even  the 
invalid  soldiers  to  rise  from  their  beds  and 
escape  from  the  house,  which  had  been  so 
severely  shaken  that  the  very  cellars  were 
not  sale. 

Thirty-seven  barrels  of  powder  had  been 
fired  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  sisters 
count  it  as  one  oi  the  miraculous  instances 
of  the  Divine  protection  over  them,  that  the 
Communists  tailed  to  discover  one  hundred 
and  fifty  more  hidden  in  a  subterranean 
passage,  for  if  these  too  had  exploded  they 
must  have  been  all  buried  under  the  ruins 
of  their  home. 

"In  the  garden  tiien,"  continued  the 
Sup&ieure,  "  we  remained,  an  assemblage  of 
two  hundred  and  five  persons,  nuns,  peni- 
tent, soldiers,  and  refugees,  both  men  and 
women,  awaiting  death  every  instant,  for 
balls  and  bomb-shells  were  falling  amongst  us 
as  thick  as  hail,  and  the  Pantheon  over- 
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shadowed  us.  We  had  placed  our  children 
grouped  together  on  one  side,  the  sisters 

,  surrounded  them,  thus  dividing  them  from 
the  refugees,  many  of  whom  had  evil  coun- 
tenances; then  came  the  soldiers  of  the 

■  ambulance,  whose  practised  ears  could  follow 

i  the  direction  of  die  cannonade,  and  who 
made  us  move  from  side  to  side  as  it  seemed 

'  most  safe.  For  five  mortal  hours  we  stayed 
there  amid  the  bursting  shells,  tiie  flashing 
fire,  the  <^  balls,  but  there  were  no  cries, 
no  shrieks  of  terror  anongst  us.  Kneel- 
ing oa  the  ground  beneath  our  lime-trees, 
we  said  aloud  the  prayers  appmnted  for 
those  at  the  point  of  death,  and  even  the 
voices  of  the  lawless  refugees  could  be  heard 

;  amid  the  thunders  of  the  cannon  joining 
meekly  in  our  petitions.  Ah,  chbre  dame, 
our  feeble  prayers  had  power  to  pierce  the 

I  heaven.    While  the  ground  alt  around  us 

1  was  ploughed  up,  and  the  trees  torn  in  shreds 
by  the  exploding  shells,  we  seemed  to  be  in 
a  charmed  circle,  and  although  we  received 
some  injuries,  not  a  single  life  was  tost ! " 

Meantime  they  knew  very  well  diat  the 
worst  dai^er  witih  which  they  were  threatened 
was  growing  every  moment  more  imminent. 
The  repeated  oies  of  "  Vive  la  Commune  I " 
from  the  Pantheon,  told  that  it  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  preparing  to 
blow  it  up.  Suddenly,  while  they  listened 
to  these  ominous  shouts,  two  soldiers,  who 
had  scaled  the  wall,  dropped  down  into  the 
garden,  calling  out  orders  to  the  troops  whom 
they  had  left  on  the  other  side.  Were  they 
VersaiUists  or  Communists  ?  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  life  or  death  for  St  Michel.  The 
Sup^rieure  advanced  towards  them,  while  the 
party  under  the  lime-trees  huddled  together 
in  consternation.  "Show  me  the  garden  of 
the  Dames  de  St  Michel,"  said  one  of  the 
officers,  who  held  a  plan  of  Paris  in  his  hand. 
The  Sup^rieure  said,  "You  are  in  it;"  to 
which  he  replied  that  they  wanted  to  make 
a  breach  in  the  wall  to  reach  the  Pantheon. 
He  told  her  he  belonged  to  the  army  of  Ver- 
sailles, pointing  to  the  red  stripes  he  wore ; 
and  she  then,  under  a  shower  of  balls,  guided 
them  to  the  private  door  which  leads  to  the 
Place  du  Pantheon,  and  they  darted  tlirough. 
Then  from  the  street  was  heard  an  order  to 
open  the  gates  of  St.  Michel  to  the  array  of 
Versailles.  It  was  done,  and  the  troops 
poured  through  the  garden  on  their  way  to 
the  Pantheon.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  the 
Sup^rieure  Uiat  they  might  not  be  aware  of 
the  intention  of  the  Communis  to  blow  it 


up.  She  told  her  fears  to  the  chaplain,  who 
had  with  much  difficulty  made  his  way  to 
the  convent,  in  dread  as  to  the  fate  of  its 
inmates.  He  determined  at  once  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  chiefs  of  the  VersaiUists, 
and  went  out  into  the  streets  to  do  so  at  the 
risk  of  his  life ;  for  in  those  last  hours  the 
Communists  killed  every  priest  they  came 
across.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  giving 
his  warning  which  was  thankfiilly  received 
just  in  time.  They  instantly  searched  the 
vaults,  and  found  thirteen  electric  wires 
which  were  on  the  point  of  firing  an  immense 
number  of  powder  barrels.  These  were 
speedily  cut,  and  tiius  the  sistna  of  St  Michel 
were  the  means  of  saving  thousands  of  lives. 

All  through  that  night,  the  cannon  roared 
like  thunder,  but  with  dawn  of  day  this  nev 
reign  of  terror  was  at  an  end,  and  at  the 
same  hour,  on  the  very  threshold  of  St 
Michel,  retribution  overtook  him  who  had 
been  throughout  their  cruel  enemy,  and  at 
whose  order  all  their  worst  suffericgs  had 
been  undergone.  Raoul  Rigault,  the  Com- 
munist leader,  was  shot  down  on  their  door- 
step. It  had  been  fixed  that  all  the  reli- 
gieuses  within  the  widls,  like  the  Dominicans 
and  others  who  suffered  in  the  Rue  Haxo, 
should  be  massacred.  Yet,  when  he  himself 
was  hunted  down  by  the  VersaiUists,  it  was 
to  St.  Michel  that  he  fled  for  refuge.  As  the 
sisters  opened  the  gate  to  let  him  enter,  he  fell 
dead  at  their  feet. 

I  listened  to  a  few  more  details  of  the 
joyous  reassembling  of  the  community  whoi 
quiet  was  restored  to  Paris,  and  then  I  rose 
to  take  leave,  but  the  Sup^rieure  stopped  rae, 
and  said  in  a  tremulous  voice — 

"  Madame,  we  believe  that  our  present 
calm  is  only  a  luU  in  the  terrible  storm 
through  which  we  have  passed,  and  that  it 
will  awake  again  one  day  perhaps  with  greater 
fury  than  before ;  if  it  should  be  so,  could  you 
then  help  us  to  gain  a  refuge  in  your  gene- 
rous England?" 

I  felt  sadly  how  little  probability  diere 
was  of  any  succour  being  possible,  but 
I  could  only  assure  her  that  if  her  fears 
were  realised,  I  would  make  her  wishes 
known  to  those  who  might  be  more  able  to 
help  her  than  I  should  be ;  and  then  the 
noble  little  SoMr  Toufih'£,  as  she  parted  fit>m 
me,  whiftpored  softly  that  at  least  I  could  mn 
for  them  prayers  from  the  kind  English 
hearts  which  might  avail  them  more  tiian 
any  human  help. 

r.  M.  r.  SKXHE. 
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II 

PART  I. 

BENEATH  BEN  CRUACHAN.  WITH 
NORMAN  MACLEOD. 

{AMgutf,  1S69.) 

ONCE  more  bjr  mi^^  Cniachan,  and 
once  more 
Across  iair-isleted  Lochowe, 
I  To  gaze  upon  the  wood-fringed,  precipiced 
shore. 

Up  the  broad  girth  of  green,  the  goiges  hoar, 
To  that  majestic  brow. 

Between  Lochowe  and  Etive  how  that  pile 
Fills  all  the  interspace,  and  bars 
,  VTi^  his  great  feet  yon  river-clov'n  defile, 
j  His  lonely  forehead  communing  the  while 
With  cloud  and  sun  and  stars. 

And  then  thy  wealth  of  waters — here  tliey 
creep. 

Loping  diy  feet  with  loviiu;  lave. 
There  lashing  sea-tides  round  thy  basement 
sweep, 

Yonder,  from  crags  high  up,  great  cataracts 

leap,   , 

'   Blomag  thnt  ImfSpeK  liian^ 

And  yet  beneath  these  splintered  pinnacles, 
Soaring  in  strength  and  majesty, 

Down  thy  broad  bosom  what  bright  green- 
ness dwells, 

The  like  on  Scotland's  bens,  or  English  fells, 
Xo  otherwhere  you  see. 

0 !  I  could  lie  and  gaze — for  ever  gaze — 

On  the  still  movement  and  the  sway 
Of  sun  and  shadow  o'er  the  broad  green 
braes, 

Hour  after  hour  these  bright  autumnal  days. 
Dreaming  themselves  away. 

And  thou  dost  seem  a  being  self-enwrapt 
I    In  thine  own  thought,  great  Cruachan ! 
I  ^^'hether,  as  now,  from  base  to  summit  lapt 
j  In  light,  or  storm-enveloped  and  cloud-capt, 

I    Taking  no  note  of  man. 

yet  some  buried  histories  sure  thou  hast 
Of  Scotland's  old  heroic  men. 
Have  not  their  stalwart  strides  along  thee 
past? 

Have  not  thy  corries  to  their  bugle  blast 
Stardcd?  O  Cruachan  Ben  ! 


O !  for  some  ancient  Seannachie  to  come — 

Some  grey  Glenorchy  chronicler, 
And,  naming  rock,  and  pass,  and  coirie, 
some 

Of  the  mute  histories  here  lying  dumb 
From  kmg  oblivioa  stir : 

How  when  the  wild  kern  came,  from  Erin 
borne, 

At  Edward's  best,  this  land  to  win, 
Will  Wallace  left  his  Stirling  rock  at  mom, 
And  ere  night  fell,  at  yonder  pass  of  Lome 

Had  shut  the  caitiff  in. 

There  yawns  the  gap  on  Ben-a-vourie*s  cope. 
Through  which  Sir  Neil  with  morning  light 
Appearing,  closed  the  flying  kem  from  hope, 
And  by  yon  track  that  grooves  the  mountain 

slope — 

Still  called  the  track  of  flight — 

Down  that  dark  pass  through  which  the  river 
raves, 

Drave  him  in  rout  and  all  his  men. 
Beyond  the  stream,  in  Craig-an-uni's  caves. 
They  sought  a  shdter,  and  they  found  them 
graves, 

'Neath  the  overshadowing  Ben. 

Anon  he'd  tell  how  Bruce  in  war  array, 

Secure  of  Scotland  and  her  crown. 
To  this  same  pass  marched,  thirsting  to 
repay 

The  despite  Lome  had  done  him  in  die  day. 
When  fortune  held  him  down  ; 

And  how  Lome  met  him  in  yon  narrow 
halse,* 

And  barred  the  way  with  targe  and  spear, 
Till  (gude  Sir  James),  rounding  the  Corrie- 

glass. 

From  yonder  crag  came  thundering  down 
the  pass. 
And  smote  him  flank  and  rear. 

Ah  me !  as  through  the  gorge  the  battle 
boiled, 

What  deathfiil  shrieks  went  up  to  heaven  I 
While  forward  Bruce  through  rocks  and  brush- 
wood toiled. 
And  backward  Lome  with  all  bis  host  re- 
coiled, 
To  death  and  ruin  driven. 


'  Thimt  or  giiif«. 
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See  o'er  stream  through  yon  green  bracken 
peers 

Many  a  cairn,  all  weather-worn 
And  grey  with  lichens  of  five  hundred  years : 
There  once  were  coronachs  wailed — warm 
human  tears 

Shed  o'er  the  slain  of  Lome. 

About  thee  manyasloganraorehathknelled, — 

Thou  sawest  how  many  a  bloody  crime  ! 
When  up  thy  corries  Campbell  bloodhounds 
yelled. 

Hunting  Clan  Alpine  from  the  glens  they 
held 

From  immemorial  time. 

All  these  into  thy  silent  self  thou  hast 

Absorbed,  and  gentler  things  than  these  ; 
The  loving  looks  poets  have  on  thee  cast, 
Wordsworth  and  Walter  Scott,  what  time 
they  passed, 
With  their  high  melodies. 

And  year  by  year  have  come  hearts  old  and 

young, 

Native  and  strange,  and  shed  on  thee 
Affection  not  less  deep,  though  all  unsung, 
Till  with  an  air  thou  seemest  overhung 

Of  mute  humanity. 

There,  till  the  human  story  shall  fulfil 

Itself,  O  Cruachan  !  thou  shalt  stay. 
Then  shall  it  be  by  strong,  convulsive  thrill 
That  thou  shalt  pass?  or  slow  mutation  still  ? 
Preluding  that  blest  day. 

To  which  the  suffering  ages  labour  on. 
When — all  the  contradiction  healed, 
All  the  long  travail  of  the  creature  done — 
Shall  come  the  kingdom  of  the  Righteous  One, 
To  eye  and  heart  revealed. 

PART  II. 

RESfEMBRANCE. 
{August,  1872.) 

And  thou  wert  there,  all  thy  great  soul  un- 
furled 

To  nature,  that  one  idle  day, 
When,  loosed  from  toil  wherein  dtine  years 

were  whirled — 
Toil  for  thy  church,  thy  country,  and  the 
world — 
By  Etive  shores  we  lay, 


In  hearing  of  the  mighty  sea-loch's  tune. 
The  while  thy  heart  was  free  to  range, 
And  ^are  in  all  the  marvellous  commune, 
The  sIqt  and  Cruachan  held  that  long,  bright 
noon 

In  endless  interchange. 

There,  with  the  play  of  f^tam  and  shadow 

blending. 

Thy  soul,  enftanchised,  moved  abroad 
Among  the  sunlit  summits,  whence  descend- 
ing 

In  ftiU  stream,  many-hued  and  never-ending, 
Thy  grand  discourse  on-flowed. 

Ah  me !  how  then  thy  Celtic  spirit,  smit 
By  every  mountain  sight  and  sound, 
Scattered  thy  wingfed  words  and  fancies  lit 
With  humour  wild,  tenderness  infinite, 
Drawn  from  heart-deeps  profound. 

And  then  that  day,  so  changed  in  aspect, 
when 

Up  the  dim  rain-swept  loch  we  steered, 
And  fitfully  before  thy  raptured  ken 
Loomed  the  twin  peaks,  '  Shepherds  of  Etive 
glen,' 

As  the  mists  closed  or  cleared. 

When  age  and  childhood  met  for  frolic  droll, 
And  laughter  free  round  evening  hearth, 

\Vho  then  like  thee  to  lead  the  flow  of  soul? 

So  deft  to  intermingle  through  the  whole 
Something  of  heaven  with  earth  ? 

O  dear  days  gone,  which  nothing  can  restore! 

Henceforth  where'er  of  earth  we  move 
To  hear,  ah  ne'er  again  I  that  loved  voice  i 
pour 

Gladness  around  us — ^feel  die  thrill  no  more 
Of  that  large  heart  of  love  ! 

Ay,  sweet  that  voice  erewhile,  and  rich  mth 
feeling, 

In  loving  talk  at  even  heard, 
Or  low  in  prayer  by  lonely  sick-bed  kneeling. 
Or  when  the  truth  of  God,  like  trumpet, 
pealing 

Our  inmost  hearts  it  stirred. 

O  !  might  we  but  attain  where  he  hathfouiui 
Him  whom  his  soul  desired  to  meet ! 

There,  from  earth's  jars  and  discords  all  un- 
bound,  I 

In  the  redeemed  new  song  shall  it  not  sound 
More  beautiful  and  complete  P 

J.  C  SHAIRP.  ] 
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THE  PRESCOTTS  OF  PAMPHILLON. 

By  MRS.  PARR.  Adthor  o»'"Dorothy  Fox." 


CHAPTER  VIL — "A  SCHEME  OF  HIS." 

EVER 
had  Mrs. 
Labou- 
ch  e  r  e 
dressed 
herself 
with 
more 
care, 
survey- 
ed her- 
selfmore 
critical- 
ly, nor 
found 
more 
reason 
to  be 
satisfied 
with  her 
personal 
appear- 
a  p  c  e, 

than  on  the  morning  of  het  long-wished-for 
visit  Her  heavy  mourning  was  particularly 
becoming  to  her  £air  &ce  and  slender  figure. 
Enitement  gave  a  pretty  flush  to  her  cheeks, 
and  made  her  eyes  brighter  than  usual  Her 
(Jiief  perplexity  arose  from  her  doubts  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  Stephen  would  meet  her. 
She  had  already  decided  that  she  would  take 
lier  tone  fi-om  him.  If  he  was  distant  and 
frigid,  she  would  be  silent  and  grave ;  if  he 
seemed  -agitated  and  embarrassed,  she  felt 
certain  she  should  break  down,  for  her  nerves 
seemed  strung  up  to  a  higji  pitch. 

Finding  that  Mrs.  ftescott  was  in  the 
morning  room,  she  desired  the  man  not  to 
announce  her,  but,  openmg  the  door  herself, 
she  went  up  to  her  aunt,  around  whose  neck 
she  threw  her  aims^  and  clinging  there  for 
an  instant,  as  if  to  gain  courage,  she  raised 
her  head,  and  timidly  turned  her  ^es  towards 
Sir  Stefrfien,  who,  to  her  great  mortification, 
came  most  composedly  towards  her,  holding 
oat  his  hand  as  he  said — 

"How  do  you  do,  Katherine?  Glad  to  see 
you  looking  so  much  better.  Mother  tells 
me  you  have  not  been  well  lately.  What  an 
age  it  is  since  we  met ! " 
_Mrs,  Labouchcre  felt  her  fece  ^w  crimson. 
Do  all  she  could,  she  found  it  impossible  to 
^^^"j&v"  ^  answer  as  she  wished. 


Her  confusion,  however,  seemed  quite  lost 
upon  Sir  Stephen,  who  went  on — 

"  I  have  been  half  over  the  world  since  I 
saw  you.  I  expect  you  find  this  climate 
rather  trying  after  such  a  sojourn  in  Italy.  I 
felt  myself  shivering  in  the  biting  wind  of 
yesterday." 

And  this  was  the  meeting  she  had  yearned 
for  and  looked  forward  to  ?   Yes ;  and  this, 
too,  was  the  meeting  that  he  had  spent  whole 
days  and  nights  in  picturing  when,  and 
whore,  and  how  it  would  take  place.   So  de- 
votedly had  Stephen  Frescott  loved  Katherine 
Douglas,  so  implicitly  had  he  trusted  her, 
so  thoroughly  had  he  believed  in  her,  that 
for  years  he  could  not  separate  the  ideal 
which  had  called  forth  his  love,  from  the  fair 
shape  with  which  he  had  identified  it.  Now 
that  his  eyes  were  opened  he  saw  that  Kathe- 
nne  was  no  more  that  sweet  creation,  Aan  is 
the  player  the  mimic  queen  whose  name  for 
the  hour  she  bears.  Had  her  love  been  false 
to  his,  he  could  have  made  more  excuse  for 
her  than  for  the  cold  calculating  nature, 
which  set  love  aside  until  death  untied  the 
mon^bags,  that  had  weighed  down  the  scale 
against  phghted  troth  and  passionate  devo- 
tion.  When  he  read  those  passages  in  Ms 
mother's  letters,  speaking  of  the  sacrifice 
which  Katherine  had  made,  and  which  devo- 
tion to  him  alone  had  prompted,  he  laughed 
bitterly ;  but  when,  as  she  grew  bolder,  Mrs. 
I^^scott  ventured  to  say,  that  Katherine 
could  not  disguise  her  anxietjr  to  gain  any 
atom  of  news  about  him,  and  that  it  was 
plain,  to  one  who  watched  her  narrowly,  that 
her  hope  of  happiness  lay  in  the  thought  that 
some  day  he  might  forgive  her,  renew  their 
shattered  ties,  and  live  over  again  those  days 
of  peace  and  joy,  about  which  she  never 
wearied  of  talking,  Sir  Stephen  felt  all  his  old 
feeUngs  of  hatred  and  bitterness  come  back. 
So,  she  was  going  to  try  and  cany  out  her 
scheme,  and  he  was  to  be  lured  back  and 
cajoled  into  a  marriage. 

He  could  &ncy  himself  portrayed  by  the 
hands  of  his  mother,  how  she  would  picture 
him  heartbroken,  wandering  in  a  distant  land, 
banished  by  a  grief  he  could  not  overcome, 
reckless,  mad  ;~-80  he  had  been  once,  but 
not  now.  "  My  love  is  dead,"  he  exckimed 
joyfully,  "  dead  for  ever  I "  why  then  keep 
away  ?  Ah,  why  indeed  ?  he  would  go  back 
at  once ;  he  would  go  home,  meet  Mrs.  La- 
bouchcre, and  by  treating  her  with  the 
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unceremonious  indifference  relatives  often 
exercise  towards  each  other,  show  her  that 
not  only  was  his  lovefor  her  dead,  but  thateven 
the  memory  of  it  was  forgotten.  And  truly, 
if  he  sought  revenge  in  uie  success  of  this 
plan,  he  secured  it.  Katheiine  fdt  humbled 
to  the  dust.  Nothing  cxmld  have  so  com- 
pletely overthrown  her.  Had  he  refused  to 
meet  her,  to  speak  to  her,  had  he  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  reproach  against  her,  she  could  have 
met  it.  But  with  this  present  manner  how  could 
she  act,  what  fault  could  she  find  ?  She  was 
not  a  woman  to  be  easily  cast  down,  but  her 
heart  sank  at  the  blurred  prospect  before  her. 

Between  this  first  meeting  and  the  time 
when  Sir  Stephen  paid  the  visit  to  Gaiston, 
which  ultimately  resulted  in  his  going  down 
to  Mallett,  nearly  a  year  had  elapsed.  Dur- 
ing this  period  Mrs.  Laboudieie  had  tried 
many  plans,  and  laid  innumerable  snares,  into 
whidi  she  hop&l  her  couan  would  fall.  She 
had  remained  in  town,  gone  away  from  town, 
stayed  with  his  mother,  absented  herself  from 
Uie  house ;  had  been  distant,  friendly,  sad^ 
lively,  all  in  turns,  and  all  to  no  purpose. 
Sir  Stephen's  manner  was  unaltered,  and  he 
remained  indifferent  and  apparently  uncon- 
scious. 

A  complete  change  seemed  to  have  been 
effected  in  their  characters.  In  place  of 
devoted,  worshipping  Stephen,  and  calm,  cal- 
culating Katherine,  he  now  was  perfectly 
self-possessed,  while  she  found  herself  racked 
and  tossed  about,  at  the  mercy  of  the  roan 
who  had  formo'Iy  been  her  slave ;  watching 
for  his  presence,  craving  for  his  love,  and 
guilty  on  his  account  of  a  thousand  weak- 
nesses, which  she  lacked  the  sense  or  the 
strength  to  conceal. 

Money  was  now  valueless  in  her  eyes  when 
compared  with  Stephen's  love; — the  past 
glor>'  or  present  decay  of  Famphillon  quite 
foigotten  in  straining  after  the  goal  she  was 
at  present  putting  forth  all  her  ene^es  to 
gain  ;  and  while  the  object  of  her  solicitude 
was  enjoying  the  fresh  breezes  and  briny 
odours  of  M^ett,  Katherine  stayed  with  her 
aunt,  indulging  hefself  by  listening  to  Mrs. 
Frescott's  assurance  that,  in  spite  of  his 
altered  manner,  Stephen's  love  was  unim- 
paired. 

In  his  home  letters  Sir  Stephen  had  not 
thought  fit  to  enter  into  much  detail  about 
hk  visit  to  Mallett.  He  had  merely  told  his 
mother,  that  having  found  it  necessary  to 
give  his  personal  attention  to  several  matters 
at  Combe,  he  should  be  detained  there 
longer  than  he  had  anticipated.  He  feit 
sure,  he  said,  that  she  would  be  pleased 


vdth  Mallett,  and,  as  he  should  go  there 
again  in  the  summer,  he  hoped  that  he 
should  induce  her  to  accompany  him.  The 
scenery  was  wild  and  picturesque,  the  people 
very  primitive,  and  the  air  delidous  and  invi- 
gorating. A  postscript  added  that  he  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  stay  while  there  with 
his  neighbour,  Captain  Carthew,  to  whose 
house  she  would  please  to  forward  his  letters. 

"  Stephen  knows  that  I  will  not  go  to 
Combe  unless  you  will  go  with  me,  Kathe- 
rine," said  Mrs.  Prescott ;  "  I  wonder  now, 
if  this  is  a  scheme  of  his  to  get  us  all  down 
to  some  quiet  retired  spot"  Poor  M«.  Pres- 
cott was  so  anxious  for  the  fiilfilment  of  her 
hearf  s  desire  that  slM  m  tnreiy  event  into 
that  groove. 

"  I  don't  suppose  Stephen  would  wish  you 
to  ask  me,  aunt;  andtf  ]rotidid,he  would  not 
care  about  my  going.'* 

"  Now,  that  a  not  fair  of  you,  Katie  j  you 
seem  to  expect  that  Stwheu  »  to  suddenly 
ignore  the  past,  whidi  U  utttfly  iapoasible. 
When  a  great  bve  has  bem  sh^en*  it  takes 
a  long  time  before  it  can  trust  again.  Do 
you  think  that  if  he  did  not  like  to  see 
you,  he  would  be  ahvaye  teOiiv  mt  to  ask 
you  here  ?  " 

Mrs.  Labouchere  restrained  herself  ft-om 
giving  utterance  to  the  wish  that  he  would 
object  to  see  her,  avoid  her,  do  anything  but 
ignore  her. 

"I  am  sure,"*  added  Mrs.  Prescott,  "I 
hardly  ever  receive  a  letter  from  him  without 
constant  mention  of  you ;  and  that  does  not 
look  Uke  indifference." 
Katherine  sighed. 

"  He  must  find  it  very  dull  at  this  place," 
she  sud ;  "  he  does  not  speak  ckT  having  met 
any  one  there." 

"  Oh,  no !  there  is  no  society  of  any  kind ; 
it  is  a  most  out-of-the-way  place.  Your 
uncle  had  been  there  in  his  boyhood,  and  he 
used  to  speak  of  it  as  being  most  wild  and 
un-get-at-able.  The  inhabitants  in  his  day 
were  a  set  of  semi-barbarous  smugglers  and 
wreckers.  Of  course  things  are  changed  for 
the  better  there  as  elsewhere;  but  I  fancy  it 
is  still  very  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"Combe  is  a  small  estate?"  asked 
Katherine. 

"  Quite,  in  comparison  to  Pamphillon.  I 
hope  Stephen  will  not  be  induced  to  lay  out 
a  lot  of  money  on  the  place.  It  would  be 
very  foolish,  for  he  could  never  live  there." 

"  Ah  I  how  valueless  is  money  when  one 
cannot  do  the  good  with  it  one  longs  to !" 
said  Katherme  sadly. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  dear     and  Mrs. 
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Prescott  pressed  her  niece's  hand  tenderly; 
1 "  but  we  must  have  patience.  I  fear  Stephen's 
|.  pride  is  a  strong  bar  to  his  happiness;  per- 
,  I  haps  thrown,  as  he  must  be  now  entirely  upon 
,  himself,  he  may  see  things  in  a  very  different 

light   Poor  fellow,  I  wonder  how  he  gets 

tbrou^  his  evenings?" 

'  Veiy  merrily,  she  would  have  said,  could 
I  ^  have  seen  the  despondent  swain  standing 
'  ap  with  the  Captain  and  Hero  perfecting 
'  himself  in  the  mysteries  of  a  reel,  which  Alice 
I  i^yed  on  the  old-fashioned  piano. 

"A  little  fester,  Alice,"  Hero  would  call 
oat,  her  whole  energies  bent  on  her  pupil's 
i  accomplishment  of  his  task.    "  The  other 
I  hand,  Sir  Steplwn ;  come  along,  papa^-don't 
stop." 

1^  "My  wig  and  feathers,  child,  I  must  take 
j  breath.  You  youngsters  forget  the  amount 
jl  of  ballast  I  carry."  Notwithstanding  which 
I  the  old  man  danced  away  as  merrily  as  his 
'l  pretty  daughter. 

"  AHce,  look  round ;  he  does  it  capitally ; 

isn't  it  all  right  ?  .  Now  you  may  sit  down, 
'  Sir  Stephen,  and  we'll  release  you.  Alice  dear, 
I  thank  you;  nobody  plays  the  Fairy  dance  as 

you  do.  I'm  longing  for  to-morrow  evening, 
'  it  will  be  such  fun." 

I  "  Remember,  you  are  to  be  my  first  partner," 
1  aaid  Sir  Stephen. 

I    "  I  am  not  likely  to  f(nget  that,"  returned 

.  Hero. 

\  "  Oh,  I  don't  know;  I  daresay  I  shall  have 
all  the  beaux  of  the  place  looking  daggers  at 
me  for  my  presumption.    Miss  Carthew  is 

I  sure  to  be  surrouhded  by  admirers,  is  she  not, 

.,  Miss  Joslyn?" 

i ,  "  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Alice,  "  I'd  advise 
1  you  to  secure  her  beforehand ;  for  she  is 
always  engaged  for  every  dance,  and  there  is 
'  geiuTally  a  contention  about  taking  her 
,  borne." 

'    "Taking  her  home!** 

"Yesi,"  laughed  Hero,  "you  know  there 
'  is  but  one  6y  in  all  Mallett,  so  it  is  our 
I  £idiion  to  walk  home  with  our  last  partner, 
I  and  ...  ." 

I  "  Now  you  have  done  for  yourself,"  said 
'  Sir  Stephen,  "  for  I  put  in  the  first  claim  to 
(  the  last  dance.  It  is  of  no  use  your  looking 
I  '  No '  at  me ;  you  will  have  to  give  up  your 

i  pre-arranged  tfite-Ji-tete  walk  with  " 

['  "Tell  me  his  name,"  he  whispered  to 
'  Alice ;  but  Alice  shook  her  head,  and  Hero, 
j  with  a  pretty  confiision,  which  betrayed 
I  itself  in  most  becoming  blushes,  said,  "  I 
!  am  sure  I  would  rather  go  home  with  you 
■  than  wift  any  one  who  will  be  there  to- 

WOITOW." 


OF  PAMPHILLON,  iS5 


CHAPTER  VIII. — SORRY  TO  GO. 

"  The  doings  up  to  Combe "  were  over. 
Both  parties  had  given  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion, and  in  each  cottage  and  house  about 
Mallett  the  entire  conversation  ran  on  the 
events  whidi  had  taken  place  on  the  parti- 
cular evening  when  those  who  spoke  were 
present.  Nothing  could  exceed  Sir  Stephen's 
popularity.  He  had  been  so  attentive  to 
everybody  that,  as  Miss  Batt  truly  remarked, 
each  for  the  time  felt  die  favoured  one.  Then 
it  was  so  nice  of  him  to  take  Mrs.  Randall 
down  to  supper.  Of  course,  the  Captain 
had  told  him  about  her  father  having  been  a 
K.C.B.  and  the  governor  at  the  Cape;  for 
nobody  knew  better  than  the  Captain  what 
was  proper — ^you  might  always  trust  to  him. 

"  My  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jamieson  to 
her  deaf  sister,  Miss  Kellow,  "  did  you  ever 
see  such  a  magnificent  supper  ?  " 

"  Splendid,  and  all  from  DockmouA  too ; 
it  must  have  cost  a  pretty  penny." 

That's  what  I  like  to  see— the  heart  to 
do  it,  and  the  means  to  pay  for  it.  How  nice 
all  Uie  girls  looked,  to  be  sure!  I  don't  believe 
there  was  one  but  Sir  Stephen  danced  with. 
As  I  said  to  Captain  White,  I'd  he  boimd 
for  it,  he  didn't  often  see  prettier  faces  than 
he  met  here." 

Among  the  second  batch  opinions  were 
equally  favourable.  Sir  Stephen  had  led  off 
the  Triumph  with  Mrs.  Came ;  joined  in  the 
reels,  and  made  a  most  beautiful  speech,  the 
best  part  of  which  was,  that  he  was  coming 
again  in  the  simimer,  and  that  then  he  should 
ask  them  all  back  again. 

"  Cap'en  took  good  care  nobody  was  passed 
over,"  said  Hqizibah  Bunce,  who,  uniting  the 
trades  of  grocer  and  tobacomist,  was  gene- 
rally sute  to  have  several  loungers  in  her  little 
shop. 

"  I  say,"  she  continued, "  didn't  Miss  Hero 
look  a  r^lar  booty,  all  in  white  with  a  red 
rose  in  her  hair." 

The  heads  were  nodded  in  general  assent 
"  I  reckon,"  said  Ned  WaUis,  "  her'd  take 
the  wind  out  the  sails  of  some  o'  the  taller- 
faced  Londoners  he  sees.  Coast-guardsmen 
was  arsking  o'  me  if  he  wasn't  casting  a  eye 
that  way." 

"The  very  same  struck  me,"  said  Hepzibah, 
"  and  a  pretty  pair  they'd  make  too ;  folks  do 
say,  bet's  gived  her  company  to  that  young 
Despard,  but  I  for  one  hope 't  isn't  so." 

"  He's  a  likely  young  chap,"  said  one  of 
the  younger  men  admiringly. 

"  Iss ;  but  you  miistn't  take  people  by  their 
looks,  nor  parsons  by  their  books,"  and  Hep- 
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adbah  gave  a  knowing  Jaugh,  "  else  I  s'posc 
he  wouldn't  stand  in  his  own  shoes." 

"  Why,  what  do'ee  mean  ?  "  asked  the  same 
man,  who,  not  being  Mallett  bom,  was  but  im- 
perfectly up  in  the  domestic  lustoiy  of  its 
mhabitants. 

"Mean!"  said  Hepzibah,  "why,  nothin' 
that  I  know  by ;  only  from  first  to  kst  there's 
bin  a  goodish  lot  o'  talk  about  who  this 
young  Despaid  is.  Vm  sure  he  carries  his  head 
as  high  as  if  he  was  the  Emperor  o'Rooshia's 
son ;  and  so  he  may  be  for  anything  I  can 
gainsay,  or  anybody  else  in  Mallett,  1  Uke  it" 

"  Sir  Stephen's  still  up  to  Sharrows,  I 
s'pose?"  said  Wallis. 

"  Well,  the  talk  was  he  was  goin'  a  Friday, 
but  he  ain't  gone  yet,  for  he  was  in  to  Joe's 
this  morning." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  he  ain't  in  no  hurry 
to  be  off.  I'U  wager  he  don't  find  better 
quarters."  In  which  (pinion  perhaps  Sir  Ste- 
phen shared,  for  the  festivities  had  been  over 
now  for  four  days  past,  and  yet  he  lingered  at 
MalletL 

He  had,  however,  positively  decided  upon 
leaving  the  next  morning — a  decision  he  was 
somewhat  ruefully  contemplating,  as  be  stood 
waiting  for  Hero  to  join  him  in  a  farewell 
stroll  to  Combe  Point 

"  I  feel  quite  sorry  to  go,"  he  thought,  "  I've 
taken  such  a  fancy  to  the  place,  and  as  to  old 
Carthew,  I  seem  to  have  known  him  alt  my 
life ;  I  never  felt  so  at  home  in  any  house.  My 
mother  must  like  them ;  that  girl  has  such 
pretty,  unaffected  ways,  I'd  defy  any  one  to 
see  her  at  home  and  not  be  charmed  with 
her.  What  a  nice  wife  she'll  make  I  I  don't 
see  any  one  about  this  place  for  her  to  marry, 
though ; "  and  here,  giving  a  rather  lugubrious 
sigh,  his  meditations  seemed  to  come  to  an 
end,  and  he  stood  making  thrusts  in  the 
direction  of  a  clump  of  old  sea-pinks,  too 
sturdy  to  be  easily  dislodged.  Suddenly  a 
sound  above  made  him  look  up.  It  was 
Hero,  running  down  the  steep  path  with  Uie 
surefootedness  of  a  goat. 

"  Take  care !  take  care  ! "  he  called  out, 
his  admiration  of  her  agility  curbed  by  fear 
lest  she  should  slip. 

"Take  care  of  what?" 

"  Why,  that  you  don't  "  but  with  the 

bravado  of  high  spirits  and  perfect  confidence, 
before  he  could  finish  his  sentence  she  had 
given  mother  run,  and  with  a  final  jump  was 
at  his  side. 

"  You  are  not  tired  of  w£utiI^r,  I  hope," 
she  said ;  "  papa  kept  us ;  Alice  and  he  wUl 
be  here  inamoment,and  I  ran  on  ia  front  to 
tell  you." 


"And  to  frighten  me  out  of  my  life." 
"Frighten  you!    How  did  I  frightec 
you  ?  " 

"  Why,  by  running  down  the  rocks  as  yon 
did.  Suppose  that  you  had  fallen,  whal 
should  I  have  done  then?"  Sir  Stephen's 
looks  and  tone  somehow  conveyed  a  great 
deal  more  meaning  than  his  words. 

"Why,  picked  me  up,  of  course,"  said 
Hero,  laughing,  and  getting  a  little  red;  "un- 
less," she  added,  trying  to  talk  down  her 
slight  confusion,  "  I  had  tumbled  on  top  of 
you,  as  I  did  before.  Oh  !  dear  me  !  I  shall 
never  forget  our  first  meeting ;  shall  you  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed ; "  and  a  quickening  of  his 
heart,  as  he  looked  at  her,  made  him  instinc- 
tively lower  his  voice,  as  he  said,  not  quite 
knowing  why  he  said  it,  "And  will  you 
promise  that  you  will  mt  foiget  nae  before  I 
come  again  ?" 

"Forget  you,  Sir  Stephen!"  and  Hero 
opened  wide  her  eyes  in  astonishment,  "  yoa 
don't  know  what  an  event  your  coming  has 
been  to  us  all ;  we  shall  do  nothing  but  talk 
of  it  until  3rou  come  hick  again." 

"  Then  you  will  think  of  me  sometimes  ?  " 

How  she  wished  that  her  father  and  Alice 
would  make  haste ! 

"  To  hear  ^ou,"  she  answered,  not  looking 
up  from  the  unaginary  picture  she  was  draw- 
ing with  a  bit  of  cast-up  stick  on  the  sand, 
"  one  would  fancy  that  I  had  heaps  of  things 
to  take  my  attention.  Why,  I  shall  think  of 
you  fifty  times  more  than  you  will  think  of 
—Mallett." 

"  Say,  of  me,"  and  he  bent  down  towards 
her. 

"  Mallett  and  me  mean  die  same." 

"No,  I  am  afraid  not;  lAallett  is'nuDe' 
already,  you  know,  but  "  i 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  time  they  are  in  coming!"  j 
exclaimed  Hero,  suddenly  springing  up  on| 
the  nearest  stone  ;  "  I  think  I  hear  them,"  she 
continued  hurriedly.  "  Papa !  Alice !  come/'she 
called,  as  Captain  Carthew  and  AUce  appeared 
leisiu^ly  stroUing  down  together.  "  It  will  be 
nightfall  before  we  get  to  the  Point" 

"I  wonder  what  on  earth  made  her  do 
that ! "  thought  Sir  Stephen.  "  By  Jove,  I  be- 
lieve my  head  was  gone.   What  odd  beii^ 
wcanen  are  I   I  wonder  if  she  had  any  idei 
what  I  was  going  to  say." 

Hero  gave  him  no  further  chance  for  a 
t£te-il-tete.  She  so  managed  it,  that  they  al 
four  walked  side  by  side  until  they  reached 
the  Point,  where  Sir  Stephen  proposed  the]) 
should  scramble  up  to  the  old  buflace-trec 

"Yes,  do,"  said  the  Captain.  "Ill  stop 
below,  and  give  the  signal  of  recall;  but 
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remember  there's  no  keeping  the  tide  wait- 
ing" 

1    "Cense,  Miss  Carthew/'  said  Sir  Stephen, 
as  he  jumped  upon  the  flat  slippery  rocks. 

"  Come  along,  Alice,"  said  Hero  following 
him;  bat  Alice  shook  her  head,  "  No,  I  am 
going  to  stay  with  the  Captun,"  she  an- 
swered, "  I  am  too  tired  to  mount  that  hill." 
"  We  shall  only  be  a  few  minutes  gone," 
1  said  Sir  Stephen,  with  a  great  increase  of 
1  cbeerfulness.    "  Now,  you  must  let  me  help 
1  you.  Miss  Carthew.    Give  me  your  hand." 
{  But  Hero  did  not  stir. 

1    "Nonsense,  Alice,"  she  said,  "you  are  not 
so  tired  as  all  that.  Come  along,  I  shall  not 

1  go  unless  you  go,"  and  she  made  as  if  she 

1  would  step  down  to  the  beach  again. 

"Hero!    Miss  Carthew,"  Sir  Stephen 

'  whispered,  "  remember  it  is  my  last  evening. 

1  yfhy  cannot  you  come  with  me  ?  "   She  did 
not  answer.      Alice,"*  she  repeated,  with  a 
look,  which  made  Alice  very  reluctantly  pre- 
pare to  accompany  them. 

Sir  Stephen  (sl  course  could  say  nothing, 
but  he  felt  unreasonably  angry.   Until  Alice 
proposed  staying  behind,  the  idea  of  going 
alone  with  Hero  had  not  presented  itself; 
but  directly  it  did,  and  was  frustrated,  it 
seemed  to  him  the  thing  he  most  desired 
and  cared  for.    It  was  in  VMn  he  tried  to 
conceal  his  vexation ;  a  cloud  seemed  to 
have  settled  upon  them,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  rejoined  the  Captain.  During 
the  walk  back  Sir  Stephen  remained  un- 
osoally  silent.    He  hJid  never  felt  a  more 
inesistible  desire  to  quarrel  with  any  one, 
than  he  did  with  Hero,  in  whose  direction 
he  never  once  looked,  although  she  cast 
Kveial  furtive  g^ces  towards  him.    "  I 
almost  wish  I  had  gone,"  she  thought.    '*  If 
he  only  knew  about  Leo,  I  would  not 
mind;  but  we  wont  keep  it  secret  any 
longer,  I  would  rather  now  that  every  one 
knew.   I  can  see  that  he  is  vexed  with  me." 
%  the  time  they  reached  the  house,  even 
the  Captain  began  to  feel  the  chill  which 
had  fallen  upon  them.    "  It's  turned  quite 
cold,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  Betsey  has  had  an 
«ye  to  the  fire  while  we  have  been  gone." 

Hero  ran  out  to  the  wood-basket,  and 
returned  with  a  couple  of  fir  cones,  which 
she  threw  on  the  fire ;  then  turning  round, 
she  found  Sir  Stephen  close  by  her — the 
others  were  not  in  the  room. 

,    "  It  will  soon  blaze  up,"  she  stammered, 
all  her  self-consciousness  returning ;  "  111  go 
and  take  off  my  hat,  I  think,"  but  Sir  Ste- 
phen did  not  move,  he  only  stood  looking  at 
ner  reproachfully.   "  Let  me  pass,"  she  said. 

with  a  little  nervous  laugh.    "  No,  I  won't 
let  you  pass,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  detain- 
ingly  upon  her  arm ;  "  you  shall  stay  here 
now,  and  " — but  the  Captain  was  already  in 
the  room,  exclaiming,  "  Halloo !  why  we're 
all  one  colour  here !  Come,  Hero,  let's  have 
a  light  on  the  subject"  But  Hero  had  flown, 
and  Sir  Stephen  began  stirring  the  fire  so 
vigorously,  that  the  Captain  said,  "What, 
are  you  cold,  too?   I  thought  there  was  a 
change,  somehow." 

CHAPTER  IX. — LEO  DESPARD. 

"I  CANNOT  bear  saying  Good-bye,"  sud 
Hero. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  he  is  gone,"  said  Alice,  as 
the  carriage,  which  was  to  convey  Sir  Stephen 
to  the  station,  finally  turned  into  Ferry-bridge 
Lane,  and  was  hidden  by  Parson's  Hill. 
Captain  Carthew  had  gone  to  Dockmouth 
with  his  friend,  so  the  two  girls  returned 
alone  to  the  house,  by  the  gate  of  which, 
mounted  on  the  hedge,  they  found  Betsey, 
whose  regard  Sir  Stephen  had  completely 
gained. 

"  Well,  you've  seed  the  last  of  *im,"  she 
said  discontentedly  :  "  I  run  up  here  to  catch 
sight  of  'em  rounding  Ferry-bridge,  but  you 
might  so  well  look  for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  o' 
hay,  as  hope  to  see  anything  fortiiey  Norris's 
clothes;  they'm  always  washin*  when  any 
sight's  going  on." 

"Ain't  you  sorry  he's  gone,  Betsey?"  asked 
Alice. 

"  Well,  I  be ;  and  that's  the  truth,"  said 
Betsey,  descending  from  her  post  of  inter- 
rupted observation ;  "  for  he's  one  whose  face 
I'd  rather  see  than  his  back  any  day,  though 
I  can't  say  so  much  for  that  Jackanapes  he 
brought  to  t^  on  *m,"  meaning  his  man, 
whose  contempt  of  M^lett  and  its  mhabitants 
had  given  conaderable  offence.    *'  Mrs. 
Tucker  '11  shake  ofi  the  dust  as  comes  from 
his  feet  with  a  light  heart,  any  how,"  con- 
tinued Betsey,  "poor -miserable  toad,  with  his 
brass  and  his  brag,  as  if  anybody  couldn't  see 
the  lies  runnin'  out  of 'm  like  lie." 

"Come,  Betsey,"  said  Hero,  "I  didn't 
notice  so  very  much  amiss  with  him." 

"  I  dessay  not ;  he  was  mealy-mouthed 
enuf  before  his  betters,  but  his  stomachky 
ways  in  the  kitchen  was  past  bidin'.    I  only 
wish  I  could  ha'  got'n  to  chapel  with  me ; 
wouldn't  he  ha'  had  a  slap  in  the  lace  from 
Mr.  Pethewick  to  the  text  of  '  All  flesh  is 
grass.*   He  did  just  speak  his  mind  to  a  few 
who  needed  it,  and  no  mistake;  but  la!  no,my 
lord  must  go  to  church  like  the  gentry.    *  I 
don't  hold  wth  chapels  and  mieetin's,'  he 
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says.  *  No,'  says  I,  'they  tell  'ee  the  truth  there, 
and  that  don't  suit  your  complaint,  maister.' 
However,  that  don*t  go  for  nothin'  agen  Sir 
Stephen,  for  he  ain't  his  man,  and  his  man 
ain't  he,  or  else  I  shouldn't  hope  and  trust, 
as  I  do,  ^at  he'll  come  and  live  here  alto- 
gether. This  momin',  when  he  come  to  wish 
me  Good-bye,  he  says,  *  Betsey,'  says  he, 
•what  Vd  you  say  if  I  was  to  come  to 
Gombe  to  live  ?  *  *  Say !  sir,'  I  says,  *  why 
that  you'd  cut  yer  wisdom  teeth  at  last ;  for 
I'm  sure  nobody,  unless  they  was  mazed, 
would  live  up  to  I.ondon,  I  reckon.' " 

"Why  not?"  asked  Alice. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Betsey,  "  well,  you  just 
hear  what  Sarah  Jane  Mudge  says  of  it  j  why, 
there  ain't  a  bit  o'  butter  that's  fit  to  eat ; 
and  as  for  the  milk,  'tis  chalk  and  mess  made 
up  together ;  they  don't  know  the  meanin'  o' 
wliolesome  victuals.  Why,  when  Sarah  Jane 
asked  for  a  tough  cake,  the  baker  busted  out 
laughin',  and  told  her  she  was  welcome  to 
fcik^  her  choice  from  they  in  the  window; 
as  for  pilchards  and  hakes,  they'd  never  heerd 
tell  of  'em.  Londoners,  indeed !  I  shan't 
ever  think  much  o'  they  after  what  Sarah 
Jane's  told,  and  this  poor  ha'porth  o'  cheese 
we've  seed.  That  miikls  me  I'll  pot  down 
a  hundred  or  so  o*  pilchards  and  some  butter, 
and  get  maister  to  send  it  to  Sir  Stephen; 
I'll  wager  he'll  be  half  starved  when  he  gets 
back." 

"  I  wish  he  would  come  and  live  here 
altogether,"  said  Alice,  as  soon  as  Betsey  had 
left  them.  "  Do  you  like  him.  Hero?"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,  very  much.  Why  do  you  want  to 
know?" 

"  Because  I  am  sure  he  likes  you  veiy 
much  indeed.  Hero,  I  believe  he  has  fallen 
in  love  with  you." 

"  Alice !  you  always  think  that  of  every- 
body. Sir  Stephen  is  not  likely  to  give  mc  a 
thought,  and  if  he  did,  it  would  be  of  no  use, 
you  know  that," 

"  Then  yaw  l  ave  quite  made  up  your  mind 
to  accept  Leo?"  said  Alice  sadly. 

"  Quite  made  up  my  mind  ! "  repeated 
Hero.  "  Why,  Alice,  you  surely  have  for- 
gotten him.  I  never  have  seen  any  one  with 
whom  I  could  compare  Leo." 

"  I  know  he  is  very  handsome  and  nice," 
said  Alice,  with  a  sigh ;  "  but  oh,  Hero  !  he 
is  not  half  as  nice  as  you  are ;  everybody 
says  so." 

"  Then  I  am  very  angry  with  everybody, 
and,  as  for  you,  if  you  were  not  so  weak,  you 
horrid  little  thing,  I'd  shake  you  until  I  made 
you  ccmfess  that  die  very  hfuidBomest,  sweet- 


est, most  lovable  man  you  ever  saw  is 
Leopold  Despard ;  and  when  I  am  his  wife,  I 
shall  think  myself  the  most  fortunate  woman 
in  the  whole  world." 
Alice  laughed. 

"  Very  weU,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  shall  stiH 
continue  to  say,  I  wish  you  would  marry  Sir 
Stephen.  I  have  thought  about  it  since  &ist 
I  saw  you  together." 

"Don't  say  so  any  more,"  said  Hero 
gravely.  "  Of  course  I  know  the  whole  thing 
exists  only  in  your  imaginatitti;  but,  if  it  did 
not,  and  he  asked  roe  twenty  times,  I  should 
say  Na  Why,  Alice,  I  love  Leo  with  all  my 
heart.  There,  I  declare  you  have  made  me 
blush ! "  and  she  put  up  her  hands  to  cover 
her  face.  Withdrawing  them  the  next  mo- 
ment, she  added,  "Not  that  I  am  one  bit 
ashamed  if  all  the  world  heard  me,  for  I  am 
proud  of  my  love  and  that  he  has  given  bis 
love  to  me." 

And  had  he  given  her  his  love  ?  Yes;  foi 
as  much  as  was  in  him  to  love  any  one,  Leo 
Despard  loved  Hero  Carthew.  He  could  not 
change  his  nature,  which  was  to  care  more 
for  himself  than  for  anybody  else ;  but  second 
to  the  worship  of  self^  came  his  feelii^  for 
Hero.  Perhaps  combined  with  this  was  no 
small  amount  of  vanity,  for  he  knew  himself 
envied  by  aU  the  young  fdlom  at  Mallett  as 
the  fortunate  suitor,  who,  in  spite  of  their  con- 
stant opportunities,  had  made  the  most  of  a 
short  visit,  and  secured  the  prize  they  were 
all  coveting.  In  his  inward  reveries  Leo 
could  not  but  regard  Hero  as  a  singularly 
fortunate  being,  "  for,"  he  would,  say,  "  I've 
had  capital  opportunities,  if  I'd  chosen  to  go 
in  for  rank  or  money,  and  it  isn't  every  nun 
would  be  constant  to  a  girl  without  a  stiver, 
as  I  do.  Oh,  dear  1 1  wish  she  had  a  fortune, 
or  I  had,  or  somebody  connected  with  us  had, 
for  she's  awfully  pretty,  and  very  good  style 
too  when  I  take  the  countiy  rust  off  her." 

Foot  Iteol  he  was  always  sighing  after 
money,  and  env3ring  the  fortunate  possessors 
of  that,  to  him,  all-powerful  talisman.  Natu- 
rally of  a  weak  character,  with  strong  feults, 
his  home  training  had  been  most  injudicious. 
Every  one  yielded  to  his  wishes,  pampered 
his  vanity,  and  glossed  over  his  imperfec- 
tions. The  world,  he  found,  was  not  inclined 
to  be  so  indulgent,  therefore,  having  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  a  favourite,  he  set  to  work  to 
accomplish  his  desire,  and  so  happily  did  he 
succeed,  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  voted 
by  his  brother  officers  a  first-rate  fellow,  and 
a  capital  companion.  He  spoke  of  him- 
self as  being  ^e  nephew  and  adopted  son 
of  the  late  rector  of  Mallett;  and  told  the 
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'  colonel's  wife  (who  made  it  her  business  to  I 
find  out  e\'erything  concerning  each  fresh  I 
comer  to  the  regiment)  that  his  father  and  | 
mother  had  both  died  while  he  was  a  very  ! 
voung  child,  and  that  he  knew  little  or  \ 
nothing  about  them,  as  his  uncle,  wishing  to 
be  refuded  with  parental  flection,  was 
always  extremely  reticent  on  the  subject. 

"So  very  strange,"  said  his  sharp  ques- 
tioner, "  for,  happening  to  mention  you  to 
some  friends  of  mine,  they  said  they  used  to 
know  Mr.  Despard  years  ago,  but  they  never  , 
heard  he  had  a  brother,  though  they  knew  of  I 
a  sister." 

"  Really ! "  said  Leo,  with  assumed  incUf-  j 
ference.  "  Ah  !  I  expect  my  poor  father  was  i 
not  regarded  as  much  credit  to  his  &mily.  I  I 
suppose  they  looked  upon  a  man,  who  could  | 
in  a  few  years  run  through  a  large  fortune, ' 
as  something  second  only  to  a  criminal." 

"  Indeed !  your  mother's  money,  I  pre- 
sume ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  the  Despards  have  not  been  ! 
burdened  in  that  way  for  years,"  lau|^d  | 
Leo ;  "the  name  is  about  all  we  have  to ' 
boast  of;  that's  pretty  good,  I  believe — at  I 
least  my  poor  uncle  used  to  tell  me  about  our  ■ 
past  glories — our  coming  over  with  ihe  Con- 1 
queror,  and  so  on ;  it  pleased  him,  dear  old  \ 
man,  though  to  me  it  is  but  sorry  satisfaction  | 
to  be  descended  from  a  line,  who  have  left  | 
nothing  behind  them  but  the  boast  of  Quix- 
otic deeds,  by  which  they  contrived  to  ruin  ; 
their  family." 

Then,  having  already  discovered  the  lady's  j 
weakness,  he  ^roitly  turned  the  conversation  I 
to  the  peerage  generally;  and,  plying  her 
with  questions  relating  to  her  intimates  of 
mtted  rank,  he  escaped  further  questioning, 
and  was  from  that  moment  regarded  by  Mn. 
Fit^eiald  as  a  very  gentlemanly  young  man. 
She  gave  out  (embdlishing  lus  story  with 
native  talent)  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  man  of 
good  family,  who  married  an  heiress,  ran 
through  her  money,  and  killed  himself  and 
her  in  a  few  years  ;  that  his  uncle,  old  Walter 
Despard,  an  excellent  man,  but  very  eccen- 
tric, had  brought  him  up  and  adopted  him, 
and  of  course  at  his  death  had  left  him 
everything  that  he  possessed. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate 
for  Leo  than  this  excellent  woman's  appro- 
priatioa  of  every  kind  of  knowledge.  She 
always  spoke  of  persons  by  their  Christian 
names,  and  with  an  air  of  such  intimate  ac- 
quaintanceship, that  even  those  who  knew  her 
P«aiUarities  best  were  never  sure  how  mudi 
they  ought  to  believe,  and  what  they  should 
give  no  credit  to.    There  being  nothing  im- 


probable in  this  narration,  it  was  allowed  to 
pass,  and  now  was  so  thoroughly  believed  'n, 
that  even  Leo  himself  accepted  it,  and  an- 
swered any  questions  or  allusions,  without 
the  slightest  qualm  of  conscience  for  propa* 
gating  a  story,  which  he  took  immense  crolit 
for  not  inventing. 

Among  the  people  who  for  many  yous 
were  most  interested  about  his  origin,  the 
one  least  concerned  was  Leo.  As  a  child 
he  had  asked  now  and  again  about  his 
dead  father  and  mother,  and  was  satisfied 
with  a  simple  reply  to  his  question.  Later 
on  he  grew  -more  inquisitive ;  but  it  was  not 
until  just  before  he  obtained  his  commission, 
that  the  old  rector  felt  obliged  to  tell  him 
something  of  the  truth ;  but  even  then,  shrink- 
ing from  inflicting  a  wound  on  the  pride  of 
the  handsome  boy,  whom  he  loved  with  weak 
tenderness,  he  kept  back  whatever  he  could, 
and  all  X^o  learned  in  this  and  future  convei^ 
sations  wai,  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  name 
of  Despard,  nor  any  legitimate  claim  on  any 
other  name;  that  his  mother's  origin  was 
humUe ;  dut  die  had  in  some  way  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  father,  who  had  been  an 
early  friend  and  college  chum  of  Mr.  Des- 
pard's.  His  father's  name  was  Bernard, 
he  hid  been  of  no  profession,  and  had  lived 
on  bad  terms  with  his  family,  who  allowed 
him  an  income  for  his  support.  For  some 
years  before  and  after  I^o's  birth,  Mr, 
Despard  had  lost  sight  of  his  friend,  except 
that  he  knew  he  was  living  in  -Wales,  and 
that  Leo's  mother  passed  as  his  wife.  Sud- 
denly something  happened  which  caused 
Mr.  Bernard  to  break  this  tie,  and  he  came 
to  Mr.  Despard,  who,  with  Aunt  Lydia,  was 
living  in  London,  and  asked  him  to  take 
chaise  of  the  child,  whose  mother  had  de- 
sert^ it  To  this  he  consented,  and  soon 
became  so  attached  to  him  that  parting  was 
never  spoken  of;  the  father  had  an  aversion 
to  see  his  son,  and  no  inducement  on  Mr. 
Despard's  part  could  overcome  this  preju- 
dice. He  kept  away  from  the  house,  and, 
except  on  rare  occasions  and  by  letters,  they 
held  no  communication.  When  Leo  was 
about  nine  years  old,  his  father  wrote  saying 
that  he  had  just  received  intelligence  of  the 
mother's  death,  and  that  now  he  intended 
seeing  the  boy,  and  taking  an  interest  in  him. 
He  appointed  a  day  to  pay  them  a  visit ;  but 
before  that  day  arrived,  Mr.  Despard  was 
informed  of  his  death,  which  was  sudden, 
and  the  result  of  excitement,  consequent  on 
the  failure  of  a  speculation  whidi  had  ruined 
him. 

As  there  was  no  one  to  daim  him,  Mr. 
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Despard  gladly  adopted  the  orphaned  boy, 
who,  he  said,  had  been  the  solace  and  com- 
fort of  his  life.  Naturally  Leo  asked  many 
more  questions,  but  this  was  the  sum  total 
of  the  knowledge  he  obtained,  and  with  his 
usual  discrimination,  he  saw  that  the  less  he 
knew  the  less  he  had  to  hide.  As,  therefore, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  being 
placed  au  amrant  with  his  history,  his  Tvisest 


coursewas  to  accept  thepresent  and  ignore  the 
past.  Few  men  were  more  popular  than  Leo. 
tie  seemed  to  make  fresh  friends  wherever 
the  regiment  happened  to  be,  and  these, 
too,  were  invariably  the  best  people  in  the 
best  set. 

What  wonder  then  that  Mallett  seemed 
dull  to  him,  and  its  inhabitants,  excepting 
Hero,  insupportably  uninteresting.  Besides, 


he  knew  that  much  of  his  history  was  known 
there,  and  this  caused  him  to  dislike  the 
place.  He  felt  that  his  attachment  to  Hero 
was  the  great  weakness  of  his  life,  still 
he  cared  for  her  more  than  for  any  other 
girl  he  had  ever  seen  ;  and  he  had  made  up 
his  mind,  that  as  soon  as  he  conveniently 
could,  he  would  marry  her,  and,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  cut  Mallett  altogether.    "  If 


her  old  father  and  Aunt  Lydia  would  only 
drop  off  the  hooks,"  he  would  say,  "  I  could 
clear  myself  of  these  abominable  duns.  But 
there's  no  such  luck.  In  a  place  like  that, 
they  live  as  long  as  they  like.  I  wonder 
how  I  shall  get  through  the  time  there  ! " — 
for,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  Hero,  he  had  applied  to  get 
the  charge  of  some  forts  that  were  to  be 
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built  close  to  Combe ;  and  if  he  obtained 
'  the  appointment,  he  would  probably  spend 
j  three  or  four  months  there,  a  longer  time 
;  than  he  and  Hero  had  yet  been  together. 

CHAPTER  X. — "THAT  EXTREME  SIMPUCtTV.** 

Sir  Stephen  found  Mis.  Labouchere  still 
staying  with  his  mother,  ucaUe  to  resist  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him,  although  her  judg- 

I  ment  told  her  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  tikem 

I  to  see  less  of  each  other. 

i    She  gave  some  slight  excuse  for  having 
delayed  her  intended  departiure,  adding,  "  I 

I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  aunt  to  go 

I  down  to  Cumberland  with  me ;  I  think  it 
might  give  her  strengA,  foi*  she  has  not 

I  seemed  at  all  well  lately.    Indeed,  that  is 

'  one  reason  why  I  have  remained  here;  I 
hardly  liked  leaving  her  alone." 

I    "  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Shr  Stephen. 
"  I  always  feel  she  is  perfectly  sa£c  when  you 
are  with  ho:;  I  do  not  know  what  she  would 
do  without  you  now." 
"  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  without 

I  her,"  replied  Katherine,  without  looking  up ; 

;  "  she  is  Uie  same  to  me  that  she  ever  was. 

I  Most  other  things  have  so  changed." 

I    "  Yes,  that's  true,"  said  Sir  Stephen  com- 

;  placently ;  "  it's  wonderful  how  things  alter." 
"  And  people  too,  I  think." 
"  Well,  I  sup^e  they  do ;  as  they  get 

older  they  get  wiser  and  " 

"  Colder." 

"  No,  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  always 
the  case ;  less  demonstrative,  perhaps,  but  I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  I  had  less  power  of 
feeling  now  than  I  possessed  years  ^o." 

**  You  have  attained  the  power  of  keeping 
it  remaricably  under  control ; "  and  Katherine, 
whose  voice  shook  with  supiffessed  emotion, 
and  whose  pale  face  had  turned  crimson, 
got  up  quickly  and  went  out  of  the  room. 
I    "What  on  earth  does  she  mean  now?" 
I  exclaimed  Sir  Stephen  as  soon  as  the  door 
!  had  closed  upon  her;  "  I  have  never  been 
Eavoured  with  anything  of  this  kind  before ; " 
and  he  sat  reflecting  for  some  minutes.  Then, 
resuming  his  newspaper  with  a  relieved  air, 
he  decided  that  it  meant  nothing  but  a  desire 
that  he  should  be  more  cousinly,  and  take  a 
greater  interest  in  her  property,  about  which 
she  had  often  endeavoured  to  get  his  advice. 
I    Katherine  had  a  great  deal  more  pride  than 
.  to  affect  the  rdle  of  a  lovesick  girl.  She 
;had   scrupulously   oideavoured    that  Sir 
Stephen  should  see  none  of  her  plans,  and 
as,  after  the  first  meeting,  Uiere  had  been 
nothing  in  her  manner  towards  him  which 
could  excite  his  suspicions,  he  had  come  to 


the  conclusion  that  she  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept matters  as  they  stood.  Her  annoyance 
at  having,  as  she  conceived,  betrayed  her 
feelings,  was  excessive;  and,  exaggerating 
her  words  and  manner  to  hoself,  she  felt 
overwhelmed  with  shame  at  the  thought  of 
meeting  him  again.  He  had,  however,  dis- 
missed the  matter  from  his  mind,  and  was 
already  intent  on  giving  his  mother  a  favour- 
able impression  of  Mahett. 

"  I  am  longing  for  you  to  go  down  there, 
mother,"'  he  said ;  "  I  j::an  fancy  the  sensation 
your  caps  and  bonnets  will  produce." 

Mrs.  Prescott  smiled  pleasantly.  "Poor 
ladies,"  she  said,  "  I  am  sure  I  should  be 
delighted  to  gratify  them  ;  I  had  no  idea  the 
people  were  sufficiently  cultivated  to  care 
about  such  a  thing  as  fashion." 

"  Nonsense,  mother ;  why  you  forget  that 
they  are  but  six  miles  from  Dockmouth,  one 
of  our  largest  naval  ports." 

"  I  thought  you  told  me  that  you  had  a 
drive  of  twenty  miles." 

"  So  I  did,  but  that  was  because  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  boat,  and  drove  there." 

"  Boat !  oh !  is  there  a  steamboat  ?  " 

"  No,  a  sailing  boat ;  a  steamer  would 
never  do  there.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
wildness  of  the  place ;  magnificent  rocks 
running  out  in  all  directions,  and  a  surf  that 
dashes  against  them  with  tremendous  force." 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  Mrs.  Prescott,  not  en- 
tering at  all  into  her  son's  enthusiasm ;  "  but 
of  course  one  never  need  go  by  water  ?" 

"  No;  but  I'll  take  odds  you  will  not  have 
been  there  a  week  before  you  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  a  sail." 

"Stephen!" 

"You  will,  I  assure  you,  mother;  not  at 
6rst,  I  know,  for  I  hesitated  at  takii^  Miss 
Carthew,  it  looked  so  rou^h,  but  she  assured 
me  that  it  would  be  all  right  outside,  and  it 
was — like  glass." 

"Really  I"  said  Mrs.  Prescott.  «^£rf  Car- 
thew, did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Captain  Carthew  lost  his  wife  when 
his  daughter  was  bom." 

"Indeed!  Rather  an  elderly  Miss,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  No,  a  vciy  young  ^rl." 

"You  have  not  mentioned  her  before,"  said 
Mrs.  Prescott  after  a  pause,  during  which  she 
had  eyed  her  son  sharply.  Only  unconcern, 
however,  was  to  be  seen  in  his  face. 

"  Did  I  not  ?  I  was  very  much  engrossed 
while  I  was  there ;  the  place  is  in  a  sad  con- 
dition. It  will  take  far  more  time  dian  I 
can  give  to  it  in  one  summer  to  get  it  into 
anything  like  decent  condition." 
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"  I  hope  you  are  not  thinking  of  spending 
money  on  it,  Stephen,"  said  Mrs.  Prescott 
dolefully ;  "  it  brings  you  in  next  to  nothing, 
and  you  will  never  find  a  tenant  for  it." 

"Perhaps  some  day  I  may  go  and  live 
there  myself,"  Sir  Stephen  answered,  with  a 
laugh.  "It  is  getting  high  time  for  me 
to  settle  down  and  marry,  if  I  am  ever  to 
do  so."  Mrs.  Prescott's  manner  brightened. 
Here  was  a  little  opening  for  the  intrpduc- 
tion  of  her  favourite  scheme,  which  of  late 
she  had  thought  best  to  keep  in  abeyance. 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,"  she  said  cheerfully. 
"  I  hope  when  you  marry,  you  will  contrive 
to  fix  upon  some  one  who  will  bring  grist 
enough  to  the  mill  to  set  PamphiUon  going 
again.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life  to 
see  you  there,  Stephen.  You  have  been 
cruelly  dispossessed  of  your  inheritance,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  but  your  uncle  was  mad, 
quite  mad,  and  had  been  so  for  many  years." 
Sir  Stephen  shook  his  head. 
"  Whether  he  was  mad  or  sane,  I  don't 
know ;  but  t/iis  I  know,  that  I  wish  he  had 
contrived  that  any  one  but  me  should  have 
been  saddled  with  his  ruined  estate.  It  has 
fettered  my  whole  life,  and  kept  me  poor,  and 
made  me  discontented." 

Mrs.  Prescott's  thin,  careworn  face 
twitched,  her  mouth  worked  nervously,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

*'  You  take  a  painfully  exaggerated  view  of 
things,  Stephen,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that 
threatened  an  outburst  of  tears,  to  avoid 
which  her  son  got  up,  and,  taking  her  hand, 
said,  soothingly — 

"  Now,  mother,  don't  misinterpret  my 
words.  You  always  take  anything  I  say 
about  this  as  a  reproach  to  yourself,  which  is 
so  very  absurd.  You  could  not  prevent  my 
uncle  gambling  away  his-  inheritance ;  you 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  that  made 
me  heir  to  a  beggared  baronetcy.  God 
knows  !  you  did  your  duty,  if  ever  any 
woman  did,  and  you  will  have  your  reward, 
mother ;  I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay  you 
all  you  have  suffered  and  borne  for  me. 
There,  there,"  he  added,  kissing  her  affec- 
tionately, "don't  think  anything  more  of  it,  or 
you'll  be  getting  one  of  your  bad  attacks.  I 
only  wish  we  could  settle,  and  have  done  with 
the  whole  thing.  I  never  shall  understand 
your  unaccountable  opposition  to  selling  the 
jilace.  That  is  the  only  sensible  course." 

Mrs.  Prescott's  whole  aspect  underwent  a 
sudden  change.  Her  weakness  vanished, 
her  face  altered,  as  she  said,  in  a  passionate 
voice — 

"I  will  never  give  my  consent  to  your 


selling  PamphiUon.    I  would  bear  anything 
rather  than  see  you  part  with  the  estate." 

"The  old  cry,"  said  Sir  Stephen,  in  a 
vexed  tone.    "  Now,  mother,  I  ask  you,  or 
any  one,  what  possible  reason  is  Uiere  in 
j  what  you  say  ?  " 

j  "  Every  reason,"  replied  Mrs.  Prescott, 
I  "  and  any  person  with  a  grain  of  feeling 
I  would  admit,  that  the  idea  of  a  man  sellii^ 
I  a  place  idiidi  has  belonged  for  hundreds  <^ 
I  years  to  his  family,  and  keeping  another  in 
'  a  wild,  out-of-the-way,  unheard-of  district,  is 
'  most  unnatural  and  unaccountable." 

Sir  Stephen  tried  to  control  himself  by 
changing  his  chair  and  his  position. 

"  As  usual  in  these  discussions,  you  are 
putting  the  matter  in  quite  a  wrong  light, 
modier.  My  feelings  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  thing  about  which  I  have  not  the  slightest 
choice.  If  I  had  a  sufficient  income  to 
keep  up  both  estates,  I  should  do  so ;  or  if 
by  selling  Combe  I  could  keep  PamphiUon, 
X  should  be  only  too  willing  to  do  it  I  can 
tell  you  that  it  wiU  be  no  l^t  matter  to  see 
the  old  place  go  from  ms.  But  how  do  I 
stahd  ?  The  owner  of  two  estates  for  which 
I  can  do  nothing — the  houses  upon  them  are 
tumbling  down  for  want  of  proper  repairs, 
the  people  are  sickly  from  bad  drainage, 
and  brutalised  from  the  way  in  whidi  they 
are  compelled  to  herd  together." 

"  I  am  sure  you  do  all  you  can  for  them," 
said  Mrs.  Prescott  stolidly ;  "  we  live  in  the 
quietest  manner  possible;  you  are  constantly 
straitened,  through  building  for  this  one,  and 
repairing  for  that  one,  and  what  on  earth 
more  can  they  expect  ?  " 

"  Why,  this,  that  if  I  cannot  afford  to  do 
what  as  holder  of  the  land  it  is  my  duty  to 
do,  I  should  give  up  my  authority  to  a  mao 
who  afu/d  live  among  them,  raise  them  by 
his  influence,  and  exercise  beneficially  the ! 
only  right  by  which  he  should  hold  mastery  1 
— the  power  to  advance  the  well-being  of  the  | 
fellow-creatures  dependent  upon  us."  i 
"  Oh,  dear,  dear  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs,  Pres-  ■ 
cott ;  "  these  new-fashioned  sentiments  are 
quite  beyond  me.    In  my  day  it  was  enough 
that  a  place  belonged  to  a  femily,  and  that 
they  did  their  best  for  those  who  lived  upon 
the  land.   No  Quixotic  notions  then  existed 
about  giving  up  an  inheritance  because  you 
couldn'tafford  to  build  model  cottages  u  pon  it, 
and  introduce  a  heap  of  new  inventions,  which, 
though  they  may  be  called  improvements,  tend 
to  nothing  so  much  as  making  people  discon- 
tented with  their  condition  of  life." 

"  It  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  reason 
with  you,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Sir  Stephen, 
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hopdessly ;  "  bat,  if  yoo  would  tiy  and  re- 
.  member  that  the  world  does  not  stand  still, 
and  that  its  progress  is  not  entirely  confined 
to  one  class  of  society,  you  will  find  that  all 
people  in  the  present  day  are  forming  a  pretty 
correct  notion  of  what  should  exist,  and  what 
may  not  be  tolerated.  Don't  think,"  he 
added,  "  that  what  I  contemplate  doing  is  a 
pleasant  task  to  me.  I  shrink  from  putting 
my  i^an  into  practice,  but  how  am  I  to  avoid 
malong  the  sacrifice  ?  " 

"If  you  are  bent  upon  sacrifice,  there  are 
more  ways  tiian  one  of  making  yourself  a 
martyr." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  her  son  in  a  despond- 
ent tone ;  **  but  I  see  no  other  way  of  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  income  for  my  purpose." 

"  There  is  marriage ; "  and  this  time  Mrs. 
Prescott  felt  her  voice  quiver.  "  Were  I 
you,  rather  than  part  with  Pamphillon,  I 
should  take  a  wife  with  a  fortune  ample 
enough  to  enable  me  to  carry  out  tiieae  plans, 
which  yon  seem  to  consider  an  essential  part 
of  a  landlord's  duty," 

"  Ah !  it  is  rather  difficult  to  meet  such 
wives  nowadays." 

Mrs.  Prescott's  face  assumed  an  expression 
between  a  sneer  and  a  smile. 

"So  I  should  iancy,"  ^e  said,  "by  the 
way  in  which  a  woman  known  to  have  money 
is  mn  after.  It  is  poatively  offensive  to  see 
the  way  in  which  some  men  pursue  Katherine, 
and  without  ever  having  received  from  her  a 
word,  or  a  look  of  encouragement" 

"  Indeed !  I  forgot  that  she  was  in  the 
matrimonial  market." 

"Then  you  are  more  obtuse  than  your 
friends,  my  dear ; "  and  Mrs.  Prescott,  net- 
tled by  the  tone  of  his  remark,  drew  herself 
up  as  she  added,  "  I  assure  you,  if  Katherine 
felt  so  disposed,  she  might  wear  a  coronet." 

"And  why  is  she  not  so  disposed  ?  Does 
grief  for  the  late  Mr,  Labouchere  preclude 
even  that  consolation?  What  a  striking 
iliastration  of  conjug^  fidelity ! " 

"  You  adopt  anything  but  a  nice  tone  in 
speaking  of  Katherine,"  said  Mrs.  Prescott, 
assuming  her  most  injured  air.  "  You  seem 
to  forget,  Stephen,  that  she  is  my  niece." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mother.  I  never 
think  of  her  as  anything  else." 

"We  all  know,"  added  Mrs.  Prescott, 
"  that  she  was  guilty  of  great  apparent  incon- 
sistency, and,  no  doubt,  she  committed  a  very 
prave  mistake — but,  gracious  me,  is  Kathe- 
rine die  only  one  who  has  fallen  into  error  ? 
Are  we  not  all  open  to  temptation  ?  and,  if 
contrition  and  sorrow  cannot  induce  forgive- 
ness, I  fear  it  is  but  empty  mockery,  Stephen, 


to  ask  that  our  trespasses  may  be  forgiven  as 
we  forgive  those  iriio  trespass  against  us." 

"  I  really  don't  see  the  application,  mother, 
and  we  have  wandered  entirely  away  from 
the  original  discussion.  Mrs.  Labouchere, 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  keeping  or 
parting  with  Pamphillon,  and  still  less  with 
my  marrying,  or  being  given  in  marriage." 

Mrs.  Prescott  did  not  answer.  She  was 
thinking  over  what  her  son  had  said.  Had 
he  really  made  up  his  mind  to  set  about  this 
business  ?  or  could  she  avert  the  trouble,  as 
she  had  done  before  ? 

"  Stephen,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  will  you 
give  me  a  promise  ?  " 

"  Certfunly,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  keep  it, 
and  if  it  is  within  reason." 

"Will  you  promise  me  not  to  take  any 
steps  in  this  plan  of  getting  rid  of  Pamphillon, 
until  you  have  been  to  Combe  again,  and 
'  seen,  by  the  experience  of  living  there  for  a 
time,  whether  it  w«uld  be  possible  for  you  to 
live  there  all  your  life  ?  " 

Sir  Stephen  seemed  to  hesitate. 

*'  I  will  promise  to  go  down  with  you," 
continued  his  mother. 

"  In  that  case,  decidedly,  I  say,  Yes," 

"  And  I  have  your  promise  that  you  will 
not  speak  a  word  about  selling  to  Simpson 
or  to  your  agent?" 

"  Yes,  I  give  you  my  word  to  remain  per- 
fectly passive  until  we  luive  been  to  Mallett.** 

"  Thank  you." 

And,  with  a  feeling  of  respite,  Mrs.  Pres- 
cott went  to  her  own  room,  locked  the  door, 
and  sitting  down,  drew  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  she  murmured  after  a 
few  minutes  of  silent  meditation.  "  Am  I 
never  to  know  rest?  Ah  !  if  my  life  could 
be  written,  what  a  warning  it  would  be  to 
those  who  are  prone  to  give  way  to  impulse  ! 
It  seems  to  me  now,  as  if  in  five  minutes  I 
destroyed  my  entire  peace  of  mind.  Not  that 
I  did  it  for  my  own  sake,  nor  to  secure  an/- 
thing  for  myself.  God  knows  that  I  should 
have  been  contacted.  But  I  could  not  see 
my  fatherless  boy  defrauded,  robbed  by  a 
man  who  acknowledged  that  he  was  mad. 
Ah  !  truly  he  has  much  to  answer  for  !  What 
right  had  he  to  remain  silent  about  the  state 
of  his  affairs  ?  He  must  have  known  that  he 
left  nothing  for  his  successor  but  beggary. 
If  I  had  but  known  tAa/,  only  known  it,  oh, 
how  different  my  life  would  have  been  !  " 

"  Who  is  that  knocking  ?  "  she  asked  ner- 
vously, hearing  some  one  tapping  at  the 
door. 

"  It  is  only  I,  aunt.    Never  mind  if  you 
are  engaged,  I  will  go  down-stairs." 
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"  No,  dear,  wait  a  moment — come  in.  I 
was  wishing  to  speak  to  you." 

Mrs.  Labouchere  looked  at  her  aiHit  for  a 
moment;  then,  putting  her  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  she  said — 

"You  have  been  crjritig,  aunt  Nothing 
has  happened  to  trouble  you  ?  " 

"  Only  the  old  trouble,  Katey; "  and  her 
tears  began  to  fall  a&ah,  "Stephen  has 
been  talking  about  Famphillon.  He  sa3rs, 
that  unless  he  gets  an  adt^tion  to  his  income, 
he  must  and  will  sell  it" 

Katherine  sat  down,  clasped  her  hands, 
and  looked  the  very  picture  of  despondency. 

"  I  have  feared  for  a  lon^  time  past,"  she 
said  in  a  low  tone,  "  that  thmgs  would  never 
be  altered." 

But  Mrs.  Prescott  had  a  forlorn  hope  in 
view,  and  it  would  never  do  for  Katherine  to 
give  in.  Away  from  society,  thrown  upon 
the  constant  companionship  of  his  beautiful 
couan,  much  might  still  accomplished ; 
and  Mrs.  Prescott  determined  that  no  stone 
should  be  left  unturned,  while  th^  were  at 
Combe,  to  bring  these  two  together. 

"  Katherine,"  she  said,  "  although  Stephen 
is  my  son,  I  cannot  be  blind  to  his  faults, 
nor  shut  my  eyes  to  his  overweening  pride. 
I  believe  he  would  rather  die  than  let  you 
imagine  that  he  cared  one  pin's  point  for  you." 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  he  does,"  said 
Katherine,  the  memory  of  the  morning's  con- 
versation still  strong  within  her. 

"  My  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Prescott, "  Stephen 
is  far  less  careful  to  hide  his  feelings  from  me 
now,  than  he  was  at  first  He  knows  die 
many  admirers  you  have,  that  it  rests  with  you 
whether  you  will  be  Lady  Fareham ;  he  a^ed 
me  why  you  did  not  marry  a^ain.  Indeed,  I 
am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  is  nothing  but 
3rour  fortune  that  keeps  him  silent ;  if  you  had 
returned  to  us  penniless,  Katherine,  St^en 
would  long  since  have  been  at  your  feet" 

"  Oh,  aunt ! "  exclaimed  Katherine  sud- 
denly. "  How  bent  he  is  upon  misunder- 
standing me !  He  little  thinks  what  I  would 
give'to  be  poor  dependent  Katherine  Douglas 
again." 

Mrs.  Prescott  looked  at  her  niece,  and  she 
could  not  help  that  look  being  one  admira- 
tion. 

"What  a  strange  thing  life  is ! "  she  said 
gravely;  "almost  every  one  we  meet  envies 
you,  Katherine,  Only  a  few  days  since, 
when  Mrs.  Constable  was  telling  me  of  their 
loss,  she  said  that  you  were  the  one  person 
who,  it  seemed  to  her,  coiUd  have  noting 
left  to  wish  for." 

Katherine  gave  an  impatient  movement 


"  That  is.  what  is  being  dinned  into  my 
ears  from  morning  until  night,  as  if  wealth 
was  the  talisman  of  happiness.  I  am  ready 
to  admit,"  she  added  bitterly,  "  that  its  pos- 
session has  made  me  wonderfully  witty  and 
charming  in  the  eyes  of  many,  who  used  to 
be  blind  to  the  attractions  I  beliero  I  did 
once  possess." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  are  quite  as  attractive 
as  you  ever  were.  I  often  think  that  I  never 
saw  you  looking  better  than  you  do  now.  It 
was  only  yesterday,  when  you  and  Flora 
Hardwick  were  standing  together,  that  I 
was  comparing  you  critically,  and  you  are  as 
young  and  fresh-looking  as  she  is." 

Mrs.  Labouchere  put  her  arms  round  her 
aunt's  neck,  and  kissing  her,  as  in  the  old 
days  she  had  seldom  done,  she  said — 

"  What  should  I  do  without  you  ?  " 

This  new  feeling  of  love,  combined  with 
the  experience  of  hermaixied  life,  had  greatly 
softened  Katheriae's  nature ;  for,  as  in 
case  of  many  another  woman,  sorrow  sat 
henet  on  her  than  prosperity.  Qureless 
observers  would  have  said,  that  she  was  far 
more  vun  now,  than,  when  confident  in  her 
beauty,  she  seemed  to  lay  little  store  by  it.  The 
truth  was,  her  opinion  of  herself  was  not 
quite  so  high  as  formerly.  She  was  filled 
with  anxious  dread  lest  her  beauty  was  on 
the  wane ;  she  set  down  the  compliments 
paid  to  her  as  so  much  homage  to  her  money ; 
she  envied  women  to  whom  Sir  Stephen  was 
paying  any  particular  attention,  or  whom  he 
said  he  admired.  Fears  which  were  ground- 
less ;  for  Sir  Stephen  seldom  met  her  without 
acknowledging  what  a  beautiful  face  she  had 
— very  superior,  he  was  obliged  to  own,  in 
feature  and  contour  to  Hero's.  The  one  fkce  ' 
seemed  to  appeal  entirely  to  the  eye,  the  ' 
other  went  straight  to  the  heart  Fewpeo^ile 
with  love  in  their  composidon  could  resist 
the  chann  of  Hero's  winning  sweetness.  She 
inspired  you  with  the  desire  to  caress  her — 
to  take  her  soft-rounded  cheeks  between  your 
hands,  and  look  into  eyes  that  were  by  unex- 
pected turns  tender  and  mischievous.  Since 
his  visit  to  Mallett,  Sir  Stephen  had  often, 
when  looking  at  Katherine,  conjured  up  a 
vision  of  Hero  to  place  by  her  side ;  and  he 
congratulated  himself  that  even  in  absence 
Hero's  witchery  carried  off  the  palm;  and 
then  he  would  smile  at  the  odd  way  in  which 
things  had  come  about.  To  think  that  he 
should  have  been  a  wanderer  all  diese  years, 
without  seeing  any  one  to  awaken  the  slightest 
feeling  of  love  within  him ;  and  then  that, 
down  in  this  out-of-die-way  place,  whither  1 
he  had  gone  from  a  sense  of  duty  sorely  at 
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I,  variance  with  inclination,  he  should  meet 
I'l  this  "  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,"  who  in  a  week 
|i  had  turned  his  head,  and  taken  possession  of 
I  his  heart.    Once  again  at  Mallett,  he  deter- 
r  mined  to  have  no  delay  about  this  wooing,  tlie 
'  success  of  which  he  felt  pretty  confident  of. 
The  prindpal  person  he  had  to  consider  was 
'  his  mother.    He  wanted  the  two  to  care  for 
i  each  other,  "  and,"  thought  he,  '*  as  that  dear 
'  old  mother  of  mine  will  need  a  little  manage- 
{  meat,— |>«:haja  as  the  time  is  drawing  near 
,  for  our  visit, — it  may  be  as  well  to  sajr  some- 
'  thing  that  viU  prquie  her  to  take  an  interest 
||  ID  Hero.** 

Therefore,  soon  after,  as  they  sat  together 
j  one  morning  at  breakfast,  he  said — 
;i    "I  think  I  told  you,  mother, what  a  pretty 
girl  Miss  Carthew,  with  whose  father  I  stayed 
at  Mallett,  is.    I  hope  you  will  like  her ; 
;  they  were  very  kind  and  hospitable  to  me." 
Generally  Mrs.  Frescott  had  none  of  those 
iancies  wludi  torment  some  mothers,  when- 
I  ever  dieir  sons  speak  in  praise  or  admira- 
I  tion  of  the  girls  they  meet,  but  anxie^  on 
j  Katheiine's  account  rendered  her  painfully 
watchful.   Since  their  conversation  r^arding 
I  his  selling  Famphillon,  she  had  never  seen 
&  Stepheia  bestow  more  attention,  than  she 
considered  politeness   demanded,  without 
being  filled  with  fears,  lest  her  darling  plan 
should  be  put  an  end  to. 
j    "  How  old  is  she  ?  "  she  asked. 

'*  I  hardly  quite  know — something,  I  should 
'  say,  between  eighteen  and  twenty." 
I    "  I  cannot  fancy  how  I  could  have  been  so 
I  misled  about  her,"  said  Mis.  Frescott,  taking 
I  an  instinctive  dislike  to  this  rustic  beauty, 
j  "  At  first  I  understood  that  she  was  a  middle- 
aged  person,  then  when  you  spoke  of  her  it 
I  vas  as  of  a  mere  child." 
I    "Well,"  and  Sir  Stephen  feeling  a  littie 
I  guUty,  tried  to  laugh  over  the  false  impression 
he  had  given.    "  And  really  so  she  is  a  child, 
j  compared  with  many  ^rls,  though  I  daresay 
I  should  ofiend  her  dignity  very  much  were 
I  ItoteUherso." 

!  "  Some  of  these  childish  young  ladies  are 
^ceedingly  sharp  in  making  good  use  of  their 
simplicity,"  said  Mrs.  Prracott,  pursing  up 
her  mouth.  "  I  must  confess  that  I  am  grow- 
ing rather  afiraid  of  that  extreme  simplicity." 

"  Come,  come,  mother,  now  that  is  not 
yourself  speaking.  Nobody  admires  ^  '  jsh 
young  girl  more  than  you  do.  Why,  1  v  .trays 
say  I  inherit  my  taste  for  unafiectedness  fnnn 
my  old-young  mother.'* 

Mrs.  Presoott's  qres  beamed  with  pleasur- 
able emotion. 
"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  think  you 


do.  Certainly  I  greatly  enjoy  the  sight  of  a 
pretty  young  girl;  but  the  world  terribly 
spoils  one's  heart,  Stephen ;  we  meet  so  many 
counterfeits,  that  at  last  we  fail  to  recognise 
what  is  real  and  true." 

"  I  don't  think  Miss  Carthew  will  disap- 
point you;  at  least  I  hope  not;  for  I  have  set 
ray  heart  upon  you  two  being  grcftt  friends." 
•  "Indeed  I  have  you?"  and  all  Mrs.  Fres- 
cott^s  fears  coming  back,  she  added  with 
a  nervous  little  laugh — 
"  And  why,  I  wonder  ?  " 
When,  from  a  sense,  that  he  owed  it  to 
his  mother  to  say  something  to  her  on  the 
matter.  Sir  Stephen  commenced  this  conver- 
sation, he  had  no  idea  how  diffident  and 
awkward  he  should  find  it,  to  give  any  hint 
of  the  feelings  he  entertained  towards  Hera 
He  began  to  wish  he  had  said  nothing  about 
her.  He  saw  that  this  would  have  been  his 
wisest  course.  The  only  one  now  left  was  to 
say  as  little  as  possible ;  so  he  answered  Mrs. 
Prescott'fi  question  with — 

*'  Oh  I  for  no  particular  reason,  only  that  I 
like  her,  and  we  have  always  contrived  SCTae* 
how  to  take  a  fimcy  to  the  same  people." 

That  is  true."  And  Mrs.  Frescott  gave 
a  sigh,  which  caused  her  son  to  look  inquir- 
ingly at  her.  "  Don't  be  vexed  with  me," 
she  said,  putting  her  hand  on  his;  "but 
where  I  once  set  my  heart,  there  it  is  for  ever. 
Ah,  Stephen,  you  little  know  how  I  centred 
my  hopes  upon  you  and  Katherine,  nor  what 
it  costs  me  to  see  you  so  widely  severed." 
Sir  Stephen  drew  his  hand  away. 
"  It  is  very  strange,"  he  said,  "  that  every 
now  and  then  you  wiU  enter  upon  this  8ub< 
ject  You  must  see  how  distasteful  it  is  to 
me.  Surely,  you  do  not  want  me  to  tell  you 
that  I  once  gave  Katherine  all  my  love, 
which  she  killed  so  completely  and  effectually 
that^  if  I  desired  it,  I  could  no  more  revive 
the  fedii^  than  I  could  bring  a  dead  body 
to  life.  For  years  she  robbed  me  of  the 
power  of  feeliiu;  or  bestowing  love,  she  took 
from  me  every  hope  of  happiness,  she  made 
me  a  wretched,  purposeless  wandver;  and 
yet  you  wonder  to  see  us  separated;  you 
say  it  grieves  you  to  see  me  utterly  indifferent 
to  her— mother ! "  And  he  got  up,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Mrs.  Frescott 
overwhelmed  by  this  unusual  display  of  pas- 
sion. She  sat  for  some  time,  looking  hope- 
lessly at  the  door  by  which  her  son  had  gone 
out,  taxsdy  roused  by  a  noise  outsidf^  she 
arose,  saying — 

"God  help  me  to  endure  to  the  end;  it 
cannot  be  long  if  I  have  much  more  to 
bcarr 
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nr. — THE  JOY  OP  SPOTLESS  CHARACTEX. 

"  Vf/HO  shall  present  us  blameless  brfore  the 
presence  of  His  glorywithexaedit^  Joy." 

I  feel  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  in  this 
sepulchre  in  which  we  live  to  realise,  but  in 
the  most  imperfect  manner,  the  glory  of 
a  faultless  character.  No  doubt  it  was 
in  Christ,  but  we  are  too  blind  to  see  that 
but  dimly.  It  is  difficult  to  beUeve  on 
the  word  of  God  that  every  true  Chris- 
tian, however  weak,  will  one  day  be  as  feiult- 
less  as  Jesus  Christ  But  when  we  believe 
this,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  know  what  we 
believe.  I  can  conceive  a  young  child  be- 
lieving on  die  word  of  a  parent,  that  he  was 
in  after  years  to  be  a  great  poet,  a  great 
statesman,  a  great  man  of  science ;  that  his 
name  would  last  as  long  as  the  world's  his- 
tory. But  could  any  parent  assure  his 
child  of  this,  and  could  the  child  believe  it, 
yet  how  Httle  could  he  comprehend  what  he 
yet  believed,  and  what  would  be  realised ! 
So  I  believe  we  shall  be  like  Christ,  but,  oh  ! 
how  impossible  it  is  to  see,  except  as  one 
sees  the  sun  through  a  chink  in  a  prison- 
house,  what  it  will  be  to  stand  before 
the  throne  of  God,  as  free  from  guilt  as 
Jesus  Christ,  to  shine  in  that  great  sunlight 
without  a  speck  or  flaw ;  to  be  searched  by  the 
omniscient  and  holy  eye  of  God,  the  whole 
heart  to  be  e^osed,  with  all  its  convictions, 
all  its  longings,  all  its  hopes,  and  that  He 
should  say,  "  I  And  no  fault  witib  tills  man ! " 
— and  to  have  that  perfection  secured  for 
eternity,  until  sin  is  but  a  memory  of  a  long 
past  never  more  to  return. 

This  does  seem  to  be  a  hope  so  vast  as  to 
put  us  to  shame.  But  it  is  as  certain  as  that 
God's  purpose  will  be  realised,  as  that 
Christ's  life  and  death  were  not  in  vain,  as  that 
Christ's  promises  are  sure,  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  will  glorify  the  Son  by  bringing  many 
sons  unto  glory  \  But  connected  with  this 
hope  is  the  exceeding  joy. 

Here,  again,  our  faith  needs  to  be  strength- 
ened. Jud|;ing  of  that  future  by  oar  present 
feelings,  it  is  naturally  associated  with  fear — 
at  least  on  awe  mingled  with  fear.  To  leave 
the  old  familiar  world,  and  all  we  have 
hitherto  known  dnce  we  came  into  existence ; 
to  leave  the  relations  and  friends  with  whom 
we  have  mingled  from  childhood;  to  part  with 
our  trades  and  occupations,  our  business  and 
amusements,  even  those  forms  with  which 


onr  religious  life  has  been  associated,  our 
Sundays  and  Hbles,  our  solitary  or  social 
prayers,  uttered  in  our  human  speech ;  to 
pass  for  ever  the  grim  and  inexorable  gates 
of  that  to  us  new  and  strange  event,  death, 
and  then  to  be  at  once  ushered  into  the  , 
mysteries  of  the  world  of  living  spirits,  where 
all  meet,  from  Adam  to  the  h^t  dead  child ;  ! 
to  begin  a  state  of  things  in  a  place  called  | 
Heaven,  under  new  conditions,  new  modes  of  . 
thought,  new  memories,  new  anticipations—  ,' 
all  this,  and  all  the  dioughts  that  help  to  make  | 
up  our  ideas  of  the  future  tend  rather  to  , 
confuse,  perplex,  or  appal  the  mind,  so  that 
we  are  disposed  to  cling  to  the  present,  to  { 
ciutdi  at  it  as  a  man  would  grasp  the  earth  | 
when  hanging  over  a  pred|»ce.  | 

But  instead  of  this,  we  are  taught  as 
a  fact   everywhere  in  Scripture   that  in 
whatever  circumstances  we  may  be  placed, 
whatever  visible  glory  may  meet  the  eye, 
whatever  scenes  of  unconceived  majesty,  ' 
made  Mp  of  redeemed  men  and  holy  angels,  | 
and  light  ineffable  as  from  the  Shekinah  of  ' 
the  Giodhead,  the  believer  in  Jesus  who  is  ' 
presented  before  the  presence  of  His  glory, 
will  experience  exceeding  jay^  thotigh  he  has  , 
passed,  like  Stephen,  from  a  cruel  death, 
like  the  thief  from  a  cross,  or  hke  the  poor 
afilicted  and  tormented  beggar  from  his  cmel 
sores  and  unclean  dogs.     T^at  will  be  , 
experienced.    The  glory  of  that  meeting,  : 
the  glory  of  that  presence,  the  glory  of  that  ^  | 
Royal  Palace  and  its  King,  will  be  such 
that  the  meekest  child  of  earth  will  be  no 
more  disturbed  than  John  was  when  lean-  ; 
ing  on  the  bosom  of  the  glorious  Son  of  ' 
God,  nor  Mary  when  pouring  oil  on  His 
head,  nor  His  mother  when  she  carried 
Him  as  a  babe  in  her  arms  at  Nazareth. 
There  will  be  joy,  exceeding  joy,  for  us  all; 
and  if  it  were  possible  that  the  memory  of 
all  we  had  been,  and  all  we  had  done,  for 
a  moment  and  for  the  last  time,  could  ex- 
press itself  in  penitential  tears,  that,  like  the 
dew  of  Hermon,  might  gUsten  in  the  sun-  ' 
beams  of  a  Savioui's  love,  those  very  tears 
would  yet  be  tears  of  exceeding  joy.  ' 

But  I  think  we  can  discern  some  elements  I 
in  this  joy.  "  Old  things  have  passed  away.**  l' 
Will  it  not  be  joy  to  meet  Jesus  Christ  ?  To  ! 
have  passed  all  the  old  stages  of  unbelief  in  j 
our  moral  history  from  its  earliest  growth  until  ' 
it  has  in  Christ,  by  Christ,  and  with  Christ 
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reached  its  perfection ; — to  have  passed  the 
period  of  ignonmce  when  we  did  not  know 
Mim;-^  have  passed  the  period  of  weak 

I  faith  when  to  us  He  was  scucely  more  than  a 
doctrine  or  a  name; — tohave  pa^ed  the  better 
time,  yet  the  weak  and  impeafect  time,  when 
our  iove  was  cold,  our  obedience  wavering, 
and  our  wills  wayward;— to  have  passed  away 
for  ever  from  the  time  when  the  flesh  warred 
against  the  spirit,  when  we  could  neither  live, 

,  nor  pray,  nor  obey,  nor  rejoice,  as  we  knew  we 
might  and  ought  to  have  done — a  time  when 
oni  spiritual  history  was  like  gleams  of  sun- 

'  shot  through  a  cloud,  rather  than  a 
itcady  light ; — to  have  passed  away  from  the 
nmeirtien  it  seemed  impossible  for  us  to  love 
Him  widi  all  our  hearts,  and  to  serve  Him 

'  with  all  our  feculties^  when  we  could  scarce 

'  coDceiTe  that  we,  even  by  His  power,  could 

'  em'  become  sNvants  of  God;  when  the 
fotare  was  uncertain,  our  salvation  doubtful, 
our  glory  like  a  dream  ?  To  have  passed  away 
6rom  all  that,  and  through  the  death-bed,  and 
out  of  the  grave  with  perfect  safety ; .  to  know 
that  we  can  no  more  fall  again  into  sin  than 
God  descend  from  His  throne ;  to  have  the 

'  whole  soul  filled  with  love,  that  never  more 
can  grow  dim;  to  know  and  feel  that  -we 
art  on  a  divine  equality  with  all  the  saints  of 

I  God ;  that  however  poor  our  learning,  how- 

'  (xa  feeble  oiu  intellects,  we  shall  shall  grow 
in  knowledge  and  in  power  f<nr  ever;  to 

I  Icnov  that,  however  unfit  we  are  to  take  our 
part  in  &e  society  of  the  great  and  good, 
we  shall  do  so  for  ever ;  that  Abraham  and 
Moses,  and  David,  and  Isaiah  and  Paul, 
and  all  the  greatest,  wisest,  noblest  of  crea- 
tion will  love  us, — and  that  not  with  any 

'  coDdescension,  but  as'  we  shall  love  them, 
vith  full  and  hearty  admiration,  because  made 
worthy  of  it  by  the  perfection  of  our  charac- 
ter, and  the  adornment  of  our  whole  being, 
by  the  power  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
to  know  that  all  the  imiverse  is  ours  to 
stndy,  to  understand,  to  enjoy,  and  to  possess 
ia  all  its  endless  vastoess  of  tniUi  and 
heaa^;  to  know  diat  after  endless  a^es 

I  yhkh  no  arithmetic  can  number,  our  life 
will  not  be  measured,  for  it  is  eternal  as 
the  life  of  God. — Oh  I  I  know  I  am  speak- 
ing as  a  diild  might  do  of  the  glory  of 
the  starry  heavens ;  that  I  am  spealdng 
of  what  even  saints  in  glory  cannot  fully 

.  reaUse,  for  it  is  infinite — but  if  this,  or  a 
fraction  of  this  even  were  possessed,  and 
>f<  Ti/Aen  possessed,  all  was  felt  to  be  the 
result  of  love  and  love  only,  but  love 
manifested  in  the  gift  of  Christ,  love  embodied 

.;  ^d  expressed  in  Uie  Person  of  Him  to  whom 


and  by  whom  we  are  set  in  that  surpassing 
glory, — what  other  emotion  can  be  possible 
than  that  of  exceeding  joy  V* 

V. — ^JOY  RESTORED. 

"  Restart  to  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation^' 
Joy  is  the  natural  state  of  God's  universe. 
By  the  natural  state,  I  mean  the  state  for 
which  it  has  been  designed  by  God,  It 
ia  thus  we  say  that  the  natural  state  of  the 
eye  is  to  see  the  light  clearly,  and  that  when 
it  sees  indistinctly,  it  is  in  an  unnatural  state. 
So  we  also  affirm  that  the  natural  state  of 
tiie  body  is  to  feel  heat  or  cold,  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  that  it  is  in  an  unnatural  state,  or 
a  state  of  disease,  when  these  sensations  are 
not  experienced.  It  is  in  this  sense  we 
assert  that  the  natural  state  of  the  universe  is 
joy — that  God  did  not  construct  the  eye  to 
rejoice  in  the  light,  or  the  ear  in  sweet 
sounds,  more  than  He  has  designed  the  whole 
universe  to  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable. 
And  this  is  but  to  affirm,  in  other  words, 
that  He  made  all  things  very  good;  that 
there  is  a  purpose  of  righteousness,  and 
holiness,  and  love  which  He  designed  all 
things  to  fulfil ;  that  no  creature  ever  came 
from  his  hand  designed  and  fashioned  for 
evil,  but  for  good,  and,  consequently,  for  joy, 
because  joy  is  the  fiower  which  grows  from 
the  tree  of  life— the  Hfe  of  love  and  holiness. 
And  if  all  the  creatures  of  God  who  were 
made  capable  of  understanding  His  loving 
purpose  bad  kej^  in  one  mind  with  Him, — 
choosing  His  ways,  and  cordially  accepting 
his  will, — then  would  the  whole  universe,  from 
age  to  age,  have  exhibited  an  unbroken  scene 
of  bless^ness.  Not  one  groan  of  misery,  not 
on^  cry  of  distress  or  shriek  of  agony  would 
have  marred  the  universal  jo^.  The  har- 
mony of  spirits  in  sympathy  with  the  will  of 
God  would  have  been  a  harmony  of  spirits 
rejoicing  with  God. 

All  &is  is  as  true  as  that  God  Himself 
is  good  and  happy.  Nor  can  existing  misery 
militate  against  tiie  fact  of  God's  purpose 
being  joy.  The  existence  of  misery  cannot 
be  doubted.  It  is  terribly  true  of  this  portion 
of  creation  in  which  our  experience  lies.  It 
is  true  of  Uving  men  here,  <^  fallen  angels, 
and  of  all  men  who  die  impenitent.  In  spite 
of  the  happiness  which  still  reigns  on  earth, 
and  of  the  drops  of  comfort  which  are  min- 
gled with  the  bitterest  cup  o.  human  woe, 
yet  nowhere  do  we  see  the  joy  which  we 
xeel  naturally  belongs  to  a  kingdom  made 
and  governed  by  God.  Joy  is  too  much 
the  exception — and  sadness  the  rule.  The 
azure  sky  of  the  purest  and  happiest  spirit 
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has  its  clouds  and  its  summer  stonns,  while 
thousands  and  millions  in  the  world  are  like 
the  inhabitants  of  some  underground  cavern, 
living  and  dying  amid  darkness,  or  in  a  mere 
glimmer  of  light,  without  ever  having  seen 
&e  glory  of  God's  universe,  or  experiencing 
one  hoiir  of  the  joy  whidi  God's  creatures 
in  heaven  have  had  for  ages.  The  very 
birds  seem  happier  than  men.  Men  groan 
while  they  warble  notes  of  gladness.  The 
laik  sings  like  a  very  angel  in  the  skies, 
while  man  bows  down  in  anguish  among 
the  clods  of  the  valley.  The  winds  are 
full  of  melody,  the  sun  shines  brightly, 
the  waters  move  merrily — the  whole  earth 
wears  a  wedding  gannmt,  and  breaks  forth 
into  singing ;  the  trees  clap  their  hands,  and 
the  mountains  and  hills  rejoice.  But  the 
dusky  lanes  and  crowded  tenements  are  fiill 
of  weary  and  sad  hearts,  and  the  prisons  are 
fiill  of  wretched  criminals,  trying  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  light  through  the  bars ;  and  men 
are  borne  to  the  gallows  on  a  morning  when 
the  whole  materia  world  is  crying  praise  to 
God ;  and  wounded  and  sick  men  fiU  hos- 
pitals, and  maniacs  rave  in  their  dreary 
cells. 

This  seems  very  strange  in  a  universe  de- 
signed for  joy.  Yet  it  is  not  all  thus.  Some 
hearts  on  earth  sing  with  the  birds,  and 
shine  with  the  sun,  are  meny  with  the  waters, 
wear  a  wedding  garment  with  the  earth,  and 
rejoice  with  God's  beautiful  creation ;  and 
dead  men,  who  once  knew  sin  and  misery, 
are  happier  than  Uiey,  and  live  in  joy  before 
God;  and  with  than  thousands,  and  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  are  glad,  and 
have  been  glad  for  ages,  and  have  filled  with 
their  melody  mansions  more  numerous  and 
glorious  than  the  stars.  If  it  is  asked,  whence 
this  joy  springs  ?  I  answer,  these  beings  have 
joy  because  they  are  good — because  they 
know  and  love  God — because  they  have 
been  delivered  from  eager  self-will,  and  from 
the  depths  of  their  spirits  have  uttered  a  hearty 
Amen  to  God's  holy  and  loving  purpose. 
Their  joy  is  full  of  glory,  in  proportion  as  it 
comes  bom  hearts  that  are  full  of  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  miseiy  that  exists  is 
nought  else  than  the  righteous  curse  which 
rests  upon  all  spirits,  who  in  die  exercise  of 
that  freedom  which  belongs  to  them,  seek  to 
counteract  God's  purposes  in  creation,  and 
refuse  to  share  that  joy  of  God  which  is  eter- 
nally annexed  to  the  faring  of  His  mind.  In 
departing  from  God,  in  seeking  a  life  with- 
out holiness,  purity,  and  love,  they  find,  as 


they  carmot  but  find,  misery;  for  "there  is  no 
peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked." 

And  so  it  was  that  after  his  great  sin  David 
prayed,  "  Restore  to  me  the  joy  of  thy  salva- 
tion." He  had  before  possessed  this  joy,  and 
he  prays  for  its  restoration.    This  was  not 
Uie  joy  of  sin,  nor  did  it  belong  to  that  alien- 
ated and  comipt  nature  vriiich  he  mouraed 
over  when  he  said,  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen 
in  iniqui^,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  con- 
ceive me."   Nor  was  this  a  joy  connected 
with  the  possession  of  anything  which  earth 
could  give.   He  tells  us  that  it  was  the  joy  of 
salvation.    It  was  this  which  he  once  pos- 
sessed,— the  joy  of  loving  God,  and  of 
acquiescing  in  His  holy  and  perfect  will. 
No  other  joy  than  this  belonged  to  Adam 
before  he  fell.    No  other  joy  than  this  is 
the  portion  of  angels ;  for  there  cannot  be 
two  kinds  of  spiritual  joy,  because  there  cannot 
be  two  kinds  of  spiritual  good.    As  all  real 
good  consists  in  love  to  God,  so  all  real  joy 
must  be  joy  in  God  springing  out  of  this 
love.    David's  joy,-  and  the  joy  of  every 
believer,  is  the  same  kind  of  joy  as  that  of  the 
angels,  with  this  great  difference — that  the 
angels  have  always  had  joy,  because  they 
have  always  had  holiness  and  love,  while  man 
has  had  sin,  springing  from  corruption,  grow- 
ing with  his  growth,  darkening  his  eyes, 
corroding  his  affections.   When  man,  there- 
fore, experiences  joy,  it  is  connected  with  a 
deliverance  from  evil  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  the  bestowal  of  good  throi^ch  the  visita- 
tion of  his  Holy  Spirit    When  man  treads 
the  ground  of  love  on  which  angels  have  ever 
sto<^,  he  can  rejoice  with  them  in  the  com- 
mon light  and  love  of  God ;  but,  recalling 
the  deep  and  dark  rivers  of  sin  and  death 
in  which  he  tossed  as  a  drowning  person 
swept  onwards  to  sure  destruction,  and 
remembering  the  arm  of  love  and  power 
which  brought  him  safe  to  this  blessed  shore, 
his  joy  is  "the  joy  of  salvation;"  and  if  in 
glory  it  be  not  more  intense  than  the  joy  of 
angels,  it  is  connected,  at  all  events,  with  the 
memory  of  such  wonders  of  redeeming  love 
as  awaken  a  new  song  in  heaven,  even  the 
song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  !   This  is  a 
song  which  tiie  an^s  hear  with  admiration) 
but  in  which  they  cannot  join,  for  it  can  be 
sung  only  by  the  redeemed  1  That  song  of 
the  saints  is  the  full  anthem  in  ^oiy  of  what 
they  sing  by  snatches  here,  at  best  with  feeble 
voices,  and  often  with  many  sad  pauses.  It  is 
the  full  utterance  of  that  joy  of  salvation  to 
which  David  desired  to  be  restwed. 
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A  WINTER  WEDDING. 

(at  CHISELHURST  church,  JANUARY  9,  1873.) 

By  the  author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gkntleman." 


JT  fled  away  in  a  dang  of  bells, 

Maniage  bells, 
Ufi  the  wings  of  the  blast  that  sinks  and  swells, 
Tlial  bold,  weak,  fate-struck,  suffering  soul, 
Wliom  Christ  wash  clean,  and  God  make  whole  ! 
And  ve  stand  in  the  light  of  two  happy  faces, 


Tvo  happy  hearts  whom  our  heart  embraces  ; 
And  we  hear  the  peaceful  organ's  sound, 
And  the  angry  storm  sweeps  harmless  round  ; 
Blessed  is  the  bridegroom  though  the  heavens  are 
dun : 

Blessed  is  the  bride  whom  no  sun  shines  on. 


Uiyhap,  some  wandering  angels  say, 

Stop  and  say, 
As  thiongh  the  gloom  they  carry  away 

That  bodiless  spirit  to  Him  who  knows  

He  only— whither  the  spirit  goes ; 
"God  give  them  aU  that  the  dead  man  lacked 
(As  men  dare  judge  him)  in  thought,  word,  act ; 
Diny  ihtni  all  that  to  him  was  given, 
Lest  earth's  doors  opened,  shut  doors  of  heaven." 
Blessed  is  the  bridegroom  without  crown  or  hnd : 
Blessed  is  the  bride  with  the  ring  on  her  hand. 

ativ— 12 


Peal,  ye  Joy-bells,  peal  tlirough  the  rain, 

Blinding  rain : 
God  makes  happiness,  God  makes  pain 
Summer  and  winter  a  good  tree  grows, 
A  strong  soul  strengthens  through  weal  and 

woes. 

"  Be  not  afraid,"  says  the  wild  sobbing  wind ; 
"Weep,"  sigh  the  clouds,  "but  the  blue  is 
behind." 

Blessed  is  the  bridegroom  under  shower  or  sun. 
Blessed  is  the  bride  whom  Love's  light  shines  on. 
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FEMALE  CRIMINALS— THEIR  CHILDREN'S  FATE. 

Bt  ths  Riort  Hon.  Sik  WALTER.  CROFTOK  C.B. 


ATTRACTED  by  the  cathedral,  the  col- 
lege,  and  hy  several  interesting  anti- 
quities, there  are  many  visitors  to  the  good 
old  city  of  Winchester  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  But  how  few  of  these  visitors  have  seen, 
or  even  heard  of  an  establishment  for  female 
criminals  (on  the  outskirts  of  the  city),  which 
hss  yet  for  several  years  been  developing 
principles  in  which  every  Christian  commu- 
nity should  both  feel  and  take  an  earnest 
interest  I  Other  visitors  there  have  been, 
and  many  —  specialists  interested  in  the 
question  in  our  own  country,  and  inquirers 
delegated  bjr  foseign  states,  seeking  informa- 
tion for  official  and  philanthropic  purposes. 

But  why  are  the  specially  interested  in  our 
own  country  so  few?  The  reply  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Because  the  pubUc  have  not  thought 
of  the  subject,  and  have  too  readily  adopted 
the  old  and  very  convenient  saying,  "  Once  a 
thief,  always  a  thief."  Yet  this  is  an  age  for 
inquiry,  and  if  it  can  be  proved— as  is  asserted 
without  the  slightest  hesitation — that  old  and 
habitual  thieves  have  been  in  large  numbers 
reclaimed,  aod  have  for  years,  under  the 
strictest  vatch&Iness,  persistently  followed 
honest  courses,  what  becomes  of  this  proverb, 
and  ^hat  should  be  its  substitute  in  the  minds 
of  Christian  men  and  women  ^ 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubtid  Ihat  if  this 
be  proven,  Ibe  subject  shoidd  no  loi^r  be 
confined  to  specialists,  but  is  one  m  which 
Christianity,  and  indeed  common  humanity, 
invite  us  to  take  a  deep  and  a  most  active 
interest.  It  is  stated,  without  fitai  of  contfa- 
diction,  that;  in  this  "  Probationary  Home  " 
principles  haare  been  for  years  developed,  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated, both  as  regards  the  individuals  them- 
selves, and  the  community  generally. 

In  the  estabtisbment,  which  is  ^led  the 
"  Carhsle  Memorial  Home,"  in  memory  of 
the  late  Earl  of  CarHale,  iriuwe  active  sym- 
pathy in  instituting  similar  refuges  in  Ireland 
is  so  well  known,  there  will  be  foimd  between 
fifty  and  sixty  female  inmates,  very  few  of 
whom  have  less  than  two  former  convictions, 
and  many  considerably  more.  They  have 
all  been  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude, 
and  have  reached  this  "Home"  on  proba- 
tionary license.  To  the  prisoners,  this  stage 
has  been  the  goal  placed  before  them  in  con- 
finement Well-tested  industry  and  good 
conduct  in  prison  have  earned  them  this  pri- 
vilege.  To  them  it  has  been  the  bright  star 


of  "hope"  during  many  long  years  of  dark- 
ness and  depression.    To  the  public,  it  is  . 
this  protection — that  if  the  period  of  proba- 
tion is  not  satisfactory,  the  further  extension  ; 
of  the  license  can  be  stayed.  , 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  material  is  very 
unpromising — that  the  countenances  of  the 
majority  too  strongly  illustrate  the  effects  of  , 
lives  of  vice  and  sin — to  which,  ala^  !  is  added  '. 
an  expression  which,  difficult  to  define,  can  | 
be  easily  realised  by  those  who  have  been  i 
brought  into  contact  with  criminals  at  war  | 
with  society  for  any  considerable  time.  Yet 
tiiose  conversadt  with  this  class  will  find  how  ' 
much  has  been  done  by  rdigious  and  mtnal  , 
influence  even  with  those  who  may  be  deemed  | 
hardened  in  crime;  and  others,  who  have 
not  hitherto  considered  this  subject,  will,  on  l 
inquiry,  find  food  for  thought,  which  will  i 
assuredly  lead  to  earnest  and  useful  action. 

This  "  Home "  has  many  and  special 
advantages  both  to  the  public  and  the  pri- 
soners. The  training  and  treatment  is  of  a 
desccq}tion  which  would  be  neither  practicable 
nor  advisable  in  a  prison.  There  is  the 
atanoit  freedom  of  everyday  life,  and  there 
are  means  of  testing  individual  character 
of  prisoners  not  possible  in  a  ^ol.  Constant 
oppoitumlies  are  aflbrded  of  exercising  self- 
lesbainty  snd  of  evinckig  z  consideration  for : 
otben  whidk  it  would  be  impossible,  under 
wdinary  impiisonmaat,  to  dcwlop. 

Without  occupying  too  much  time  in 
entering  into  the  minute  details  of  the  every- 
day working  of  the  establishment,  I  prefer  at 
once  pointing  to  some  of  the  special  features 
which  mark  the  training. 

There  is  what  is  termed  an  extra-work 
clasB,  i.e.  a  volunteer  class  which,  after  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  day — which  will  not  be 
considered  very  slight  work  wben  it  is  $tate<l 
that  each  needlewoman  is  expected  to  make 
two  shirts  daily — is  held  in  the  evening  in  < 
the  Superintendent's  room.  The  proceeds  of 
the  industry  are  devoted  to  aid  in  the  emi- 
gration of  some  of  the  inmates  whose  fnends  j 
are  not  in  England,  and  to  assist  the  old  and  ; 
decrepit  in  their  difficulties  af^er  liberation. 

Now  the  proceeds  of  this  extra  work,  after 
the  toil  of  the  day,  cannot  benefit  the  indi-  ^ 
viduals  concerned  in  the  production.  This 
devotion  of  time,  which  would  be  otherAvise 
allocated  to  rest  or  recreation,  must  be  for 
the  benefit  of  others ;  and  we  are  bound  for 
a  moment  to  pause,  and  reflect  whether  it  is 
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poagt^  that  this  can  be  so  with  habitual 
oiniinals  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  career 
of  self-indulgence  and  sin.  If  this  be  true, 
and  a  visit  to  the  establishment  will  test  its 
truth,  the  exhibition  of  such  traits  of  cha- 
racta*  should  very  forcibly  illustrate  to  the 
community  how  unjust  it  has  been  in  past 
years  m  cl<»ing-  the  door  of  "  hope  "  against 
those  who  upon  trial  have  been  found  ready 
to  earnestly  cooperate  in  their  own  amend- 
ment. And  is  not  the  case  for  sympathy 
very  matenally  strengthened  when  it  is 
Turner  stated  that  small  sums  of  money 
from  those  liberated  have  been  received  from 
time  to  time  in  aid  of  the  cause  they  pro- ' 
moted  at  the  "  Home." 

The  dajrs  are  fortunately  passing  by  when 
to  employ  a  person  who  had  been  a  criminal 
was  considered  an  act  of  lunacy.  The  ces- 
sation of  transportation  forced  us  into  nearer 
contact  with  those  we  formerly  sent  from  our 
shores.  We  vere  omstrained  to  realise  that 
oiminals  would  not  starve — that  if  em^of- 
ment  were  closed  against  them  diey  would 
return  to  dishonest  couraeft— foe  th^  had  no. 
alternative.  Institutions  have  beoi  estab- 
lished which  have  let  in  more  light  upon  the 
actual  state  of  darkness  of  this  class.  The 
knowledge  of  criminals  is  no  longer  confined 
to  prison  visitors,  restncbed  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation as  they  must  be  by  gaol  regulations. 

The  Government  of  1865  felt  the  necessity 
of  facilitating  the  employment  of  female 
convicts,  and  sanctioned  the  institution  of 
the  "Cariisle  Memorial  Home."  Eight 
yean*  experience  has  indeed  shown  its  value, 
it  has  accomplished  a  work  which  but  a  few 
years  since  was  considered  to  be  too  Utopian 
:'or  discussion.  Official  testimony  is  borne 
to  its  value  now ;  for  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  directors  of  convict  prisons  it  is 
stated,  with  reference  to  the  *'  Carlisle  Me- 
nwrial  Home  "  for  Protestants  at  Winchester, 
and  the  "  Eagle  House  Refuge  "  for  Roman 
Cjthoticsat  Hammersmith, "  The  benevolent 
^ork  of  preparing  women  for  a  fresh  start  in 
li;e,  and  aiding  them  in  procuring  employ- 
iicnl  on  discharge  is  performed  by  these 
inititutioris  with  great  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lit  and  to  the  prisoners,  and  no  better  proof 
couid  be  afforded  of  the  degree  to  which  we 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  managers  of 
these  institutions,  or  our  sense  of  the  valuable 
1  results  they  have  attained,  than  by  en- 
(:^ura^g  the  development  of  the  system  by 
'  the  establishment  of  an  additional  refuge 
fthe  Westnnnster  Memorial  Refuge  at  Strea- 
,  (..am)." 

Hitherto  the  public  has  heard  but  little  of 
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the  work  undertaken  by  the  institutions,  for 
it  has  been  thought  wiser  to  wait  the  results 
obtained  by  many  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience. But  there  are  now  special  reasons 
for  giving  it  publicity.  It  has  been  the 
naeans  of  bringing  to  light  the  existence  of 
an  evil  of  a  most  painful  and  distressing  dia- 
racter.  The  work  of  the  "  Home  "  has  never 
been  confined  to  the  establishment  itseK  Ic 
has  never  been  considered  that  the  work  has 
been  completed  without  visiting  so  far  as  was 
possible  those  who  have  been  liberated. 
From  the  experience  afforded  by  those  visits, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  children 
of  criminals  are,  during  the  incarceration  of 
their  parents,  as  a  rule  taken  possession  of 
by  relatives  and  friends,  whose  object  it  is  to 
train  tbem  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents, 
utilising  them  in  any  manna:  (however  re- 
volting), so  as  to  make  them  prolttaU>le  to 
their  self-appointed  guar^ms. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  their  parents  at- 
temptshave  been  made  to  recover  their  children 
from  these  dens  of  in&my,  and  in  some  cases 
these  attempts  have  been  successful,  and  they 
have  been  rescued ;  but  the  difficulties  have 
been  excessive  because  the  children  are  made 
a  source  of  profit  to  their  keepers. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  these  diildren 
are  in  the  unions,  or  in  the  Reforraatoiy  and 
Industrial  schools.  That  they  are  not  as  a 
rule  destitute,  has  been  shown,  and  therefore 
they  are,  geiKrally  speaking,  not  in  the 
unions.  There  are,  of  course,  many  in  the 
Reformatory  Schools,  when  qualified  by 
crime  and-  by  detection ;  but  in  the  Pre- 
ventive or  Industrial  Schools  there  are  but 
few.  This  must  be  so,  for  in  the  Inspector's 
Report  for  1870,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,827 
sent  to  the  schools  in  the  year,  only  134  were 
the  children  of  parents  either  criminal  or 
destitute. 

■  When  we  realise  the  vast  number  of  crimi- 
nals sent  to  our  Gaols  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  it  is  submitted  that  this  state  of  things 
is  truly  appalling,  for  it  is  certain,  humanly 
speaking,  that  the  children  of  habitual  crimi- 
nals, at  ail  events,  will  follow  their  parents' 
career.  They  know  of  no  other  calling,  and 
accept  it  as  an  inevitable  necessity. 

Calculations  have  been  made,  showing 
that  women  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
annually  would,  on  an  average,  leave  between 
seventy  and  eighty  female  children  behind 
them.  In  four  years  this  would  amount  to 
from  two  hundred  and  eighty  to  three  hun- 
dred ami  twenty,.and  the  fate  of  the  majority 
cannot  very  well  be  doubted. 

£ut,  in  addition  to  this  number,  we  have 
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a  vast  army  of  habitual  criminals  sent  to  our 
county  and  borough  gaols,  also  leaving  their 
children  behind  them  similarly  circumstanced. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  convicted,  this  class  before  all 
others  imperatively  calls  for  the  active  inter- 
vention of  the  State,  for  crime  cannot  be 
materially  reduced  i  such  seed-plots  are 
allowed  to  fructify;  and  private  individuals 
cannot  alone  deal  with  so  gigantic  an  evil 

Under  tiie  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  1871, 
the  Legislature  has  in  the  fourteenth  clause 
provided  that  "  Where  any  woman  is  con- 
victed of  crime,  and  a  previous  conviction 
of  crime  is  proved  against  her,  any  children 
of  such  woman  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  who  may  be  under  her  care  and  con- 
trol at  the  time  of  her  conviction  for  the  last 
of  such  crimes,  and  have  no  visible  means  of 
subsistence,  or  are  wii/tout  proper  guardian- 
ship, shall  be  deemed  to  be  children  to  whom 
the  'Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866/  applies, 
and  the  court  by  whom  such  won»a  ia  con- 
victed, or  two  justices,  or  a  magistrate  shall 
have  the  same  power  of  ordering  such  diil- 
dren  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial 
school  as  is  vested  in  two  justices  or  a 
magistrate,  by  the  fourte^th  section  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  in  respect  of 
the  children  in  the  said  sections  described." 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  we  have  the 
law,  but  we  require  most  energetic  measures 
to  put  it  in  force,  for  as  these  children  are  a 
source  of  profit  to  their  keepers,  every  pos- 
sible device  is  used  to  mislead  inquirers. 

The  police  will,  no  doubt,  act  when  it  is 
made  plain  to  them  that  industrial  schools 
will  receive  the  children ;  but  thb  is  not  yet 
clear.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons,  they  say  with  reference  to 
this  subject,  "  Nobody  can  doubt  that  the 
interests  of  society  would  be  better  served 
by  preventing  the  growth  of  crime  than 
by  curing  the  evil  after  it  has  established 
itself,  and  that  it  is  more  economical,  as  well 
as  more  hopeful,  to  direct  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren towards  habits  of  industry  and  honesty 
than  to  try  by  punishment  to  bring  them 
back  into  those  habits  after  they  have  become 
men  and  women,  and  have  adopted  the 
reverse.  Considerations  of  this  kmd  have 
led  to  the  formation  of  Refcn-matory  and  In- 
dustrial Schools  all  over  tfie  country,  and  the 
institution  of  Ragged  Schools  in  tiie  metro- 
polis, and  laws  have  been  passed  encouraging 
the  formation  of  the  institution,  and  em- 
powering magistrates  to  send  children  to 
lliem  who  are  appropriate  subjects  for  their 
care.    One  law  in  particular,  contained  in 


clause  14  of  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act, 
gives  power  to  m^istrates  to  commit  to 
Industrial  Schools  the  children  of  female  con- 
victs under  certain  conditions.  This  law, 
however,  has  not  had  the  effect  it  might  have 
had — in  some  instances,  liecause  the  magis- 
trates have  not  thought  proper  to  enforce 
it ;  in  others,  because  there  has  beeii  a 
difficult  in  finding  schools  willing  to  take 
children  in  question.  Moreover,  from  deal- 
ing only  with  the  children  of  female  con- 
victs, U  leaves  the  larger  number  of  the 
children  who  should  be  subjected  to  it  un- 
provided for.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
amendment  of  the  law  in  this  respect  may 
be  effected,  and  that  means  for  providing  the 
necessary  amount  of  accommodation  in  in- 
dustrial schools  may  be  found." 

The  directors  very  properly  call  attention 
to  this  matter,  and  point  out  an  amendment 
of  the  fourteenth  cUuse  which  is  obviously 
necessary,  and  which  no  doubt  will  take 
place  in  the  next  session  (rf*  Parliament 

But  our  first  business  is  to  provide  for  the 
necessity  which  has  been  proved  to  exist  If 
the  present  law  is  carried  out.  We  must 
have  more  "  Industrial  Schools,"  the  mana- 
gers of  which  will  not  object  to  receive  this 
class  of  children,  and  we  must  take  some 
very  active  measures  to  locate  in  some  schools, 
which  must  be  almost  infant  schools,  those 
children  who  are  under  six  years  of  age. 

At  present  children  under  this  age  are 
almost  ignored,  and  the  Government  do  not, 
as  yet,  pay  the  managers  of  schools  for  them. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  ground  for  non- 
pajrment  is  the  impression  that  under  this 
age  no  mischief  can  happen,  or  bad  training 
operate  injuriously.  But  this  is  not  so  in  the 
case  of  the  children  of  criminals.  The  con- 
stant visits  made  by  those  connected  with 
the  "Home"  to  the  localities  in  which  these; 
children  are  found,  have  revealed  many 
instances  in  which  they  are  utilised  for  profit 
at  even  four  years  of  age. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  journal  of' 
the  Rev.  Ashton  Wells  (the  manager  of  the: 
Cariisle  Home)  will  illustrate  the  difficulties 
attending  the  rescue  of  criminal  children, 
and  will  show  the  necessity  of  putting  in  force  1 
the  fourteenth  clause  of  the  Prevention  of: 
Crime  Act,  187 1,  and  securing  them,  however 
young,  on  the  conviction  of  their  parents. 

"T.  M.,  one  of  the  LondOD  Irish,  and  a  bouse- 
breaker  by  trade  (there  is  generally  one  woman  at 
least  belonging  to  a  gang),  had  resolved  while  in  onr 
Refuge  to  turn  over  a  nevr  leaf,  go  to  service,  and  do 
well  for  the  future.  But  she  had  two  girls,  aged  eight 
and  ten  respectively,  left  under  the  care,  if  it  could  be 
so  called,  of  her  mother,  a  wicked  old  woman  who  bad . 
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''  nadespiat  money  by  kepping  a  hoase  of  ill  fame  and 
<  lodgiDgs  for  thieves.  J.  M.,  Having  heard  from  an  old 
I  acqoainUnce  that  the  little  girls  were  shamefully  ne- 
glected, begged  me  to  go  and  see  after  them.  The  old 

I  voman  lived  in  P  Court,  a  locality  at  that  time 

'  unknown  tome,  bat  which  I  have  since  ascertained  to 
be  one  of  the  worst  slams  in  the  east  of  London. 
Making  my  way  through  the  motley  crowd  of  dock 
bboorers,  seamen,  low  women,  and  others  who  fte- 
qnent  Ratdiff  Highway,  T  inquired  of  a  policeman  if 

he  knew  P  Court.    Loolang  me  over,  '  Yes ;  do 

yna  mean  to  go  there  ?  *  he  asked ;  *I  did,'  I  said ; 
•a  there  any  reason  why  I  should  not  ? '   <  Well,  I 
{  lunfly  think  you  will  keep  your  clothes  on  your  back 
I  if  you  do,*  was  his  cool  reply.    Rather  startled  by 
I  th»,  I  went  to  the  nearest  police  station  and  inquired 

I  of  the  snperintendent  whether  P  ■  Court  was  really 

50  onsafe  a  place  to  go  into.    '  Well,  you  see,  sir,'  he 
aplai&ed,  '  if  you  were  £oing  to  take  any  one  up  it 
«oa1d  be  different,  bat  as  it  is  a  charitable  errand  you 
are  going  upon,  1  do  not  tldnk  it  likely  yon  will  be 
intenered  with,  bat  you  can  iiave  a  constable  If  you 
please.'  As  it  was  not  my  object  to  make  a  sensation 
ia  the  neighbourhood,  I  declined  the  civil  offer,  and, 
hiving  been  shown  the  entrance  to  the  court,  made 
stnignt  to  the  house  to  which  I  had  been  directed  by 
J.  U.  There,  in  a  miser^le  room,  dark  and  dirty,  I 
RHntd  an  old  hag  in  bed,  being  ilieniiiatic,  as  she  said, 
and  three  or  four  young  women  of  the  lowest  stamp 
litttng  about.    Having  explained  to  the  old  woman 
that  I  came  from  her  daughter,  I  asked  after  the  chil- 
iin,  but  obtained  only  surly  growls  by  way  of  reply, 
ontil  she  was  assured  that  I  had  not  come  to  take 
tben  away.   They  were  well  enough,  she  said,  but, 
u  usual,  were  just  then  out  somewhere.   As  I  could 
not  get  to  see  the  children,  I  left,  meeting  with  no 
hrtlur  molestation  than  such  a  pleasantry  as  being 
iarited  by  a  duster  of  dirty,  half-dmsed  ^uts,  sitting 
on  the  pavement,  to  prove  that  I  had  a  good  heart  by 
treating  them  to  a  pot  of  beer.   Not  seeing,  as  they 
did,  the  connection  between  these  two  things,  I  de- 
diaed  and  passed  out  of  the  court.   Bat,  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  add  that,  it  having  been  ascertained  that 
these  children  were  under  decidedly  improper  guar- 
dianship, they  were  shortly  after  rescued  from  this  den 
of  intqtdty  by  tbat  most  useful  agent,  the  Boys'  Beadle, 
and  were  placed  in  an  iiulastrial  school." 
I    "  To  talw  another  instance.  M.  A.  B.,  a  professional 
^  thief,  had  two  little  girls  when  convicted.  While  she 
I  was  with  us  a  young  woman  who  called  herself  ber 
sistet  corresponded  with  her  about  them,  but  M.  A.  B. 
owned  to  me  that  the  woman  was  a  perfect  stager 
to  her,  and  Aat  she  had  never  seen  her.  The  mother 
;  fretted  about  these  children  so  much  Aat  she  made 
,  herself  iU,  and  gave  me  no  peace  until  I  promised  to 
I  do  my  best  to  get  them  into  an  Industrial  School. 
With  some  di/Eculty  I  foand  out  in  London  this  so- 
called  sister.   She  seemed  fairly  well  off,  but  a  glance 
'oom  satisfied  me  as  to  the  means  which 
I  ibe  gained  her  living.   From  her  I  gathered  this 
aceoont  of  the  diiUren.   SC.  A.  B.  on  her  conviction 
'  left  ihem  under  the  care  of  a  woman  who  kept  a  dis- 
r^ntaUe  lod^g-honse.    She  getting  into  some 
scrape,  ran  away  to  avoid  the  police,  leaving  the 
;  thildren  to  shift  for  themselves.    Seeing  them  des- 
I  titote,  Uie  'sister,*  out  of  mere  good  natnre,  as  I 
bdieve,  tocdi  charge  of  them.  The  scmpe  forgotten, 
the  lodging-house  keeper  returned  and  claimed  the 
two  children,  but  was  content  to  take  the  younger, 
ud  I  could  get  no  clue  as  to  where  she  had  gone 
*ith  it   The  elder  remains  with  the  '  sister.'  On 
Bjy  retora  to  Winchester  I  told  M.  A.  B.  that,  when 
I  w«harged  from  prison,  she  must  heiself  find  the  miss- 
j  ing  child  (knowing  that  a  thief  can  generally  trace  a 


Aief),  and  that  then  I  would  assist  her  in  having  them 
committed  to  an  Industri4l  School.  About  a  fort, 
night  after  her  discharge,  she  wrote  to  say  that  slie 
had  found  the  younger  child  at  Brighton,  and  was 
prepared  to  go  before  a  magistrate  with  them.  On 
visiting  her  lodgbtgs  I  saw  two  pretty  little  girls 
asleep  in  bed.  She  said  she  had  got  them  only  for  a 
time  as  a  loan,  and  that  if  their  former  '  guardians  ' 
thought  that  she  intended  putting  them  into  a  school, 
they  would  never  have  parted  with  them.  I  made 
inquiries  as  to  when  a  certain  magistrate  would  be 
sitting*  whom  I  knew  to  be  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  Industrial  Schools  {for  it  is  not  all  who  have  as  yet 
realised  that  in  the  matter  of  crime  prevention  is 
cheaper  as  well  as  better  than  cure),  and  I  fixed  a 
day  on  which  to  go  vrith  the  woman  and  her  children 
to  the  police  court. 

"  Having  in  the  meantime  secured  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  King,  the  Boys'  Be<idle,  I  met  them  on  the  day 
appointed,  but  was  'greatly  vexed  to  find  that  the 
*  sister '  had  got  wind  of  our  proceedings  and  un- 
invited she  joined  our  party.  She  insisted  on  coming 
to  the  police  court  with  us  in  order  to  state  to  the 
magistrate  that  she  was  able  and  willing  to  maintain 
the  elder  child.  All  remonstrances  were  useluss,  and 
she  was  got  rid  of  at  last  only  by  my  threatening  to 
inquire  before  the  Court  into  her  manner  of  living. 
It  was  a  touching  sight — the  two  infants  playing  with 
their  dolls  among  the  rough  crowd  which  usually  fiUs 
a  police  court.  At  the  end  of  the  day's  business 
the  mother  was  brought  forward,  and,  having  stated 
on  her  oath  tbat  she  was  a  widow,  and  had  been 
twice  convicted  of  felony,  and  had  consequently  no 
means  of  supporting  the  children,  they  were  witoout 
any  hesitation  committed  by  the  magistrate  t(r  an 
Industrial  School.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that 
this  woman  after  taking  so  much  trouble  about  her 
little  girls  has  never  once  inquired  afler  them,  nor 
have  we  heard  from  her  since  I  pivted  from  her  at 
the  police  court  two  years  ago.  If  I  have  been 
correctly  informed,  she  married  a  skittle-sharper  well 
known  to  the  poUce,  and  if  she  is  not  in  prison  again, 
is  no  doubt  following  her  old  trade  of  sh,oplifting. 

'*  Another  case,  and  that  a  failure.  M.  R.,  con- 
victed of  uttering  base  coin,  had  one  boy  for  whom 
she  did  not  seem  much  to  care;  bat,  ^ing  to  ser- 
vice and  becoming  respectable,  her  conscience  pricked 
her  about  the  child.  She  had  left  it  with  '  friends.' 
I  went  to  a  lodging-house  in  Lambeth,  and  was 
encountered  by  an  old  woman,  who  declared  that  she 
did  not  cvea  know  such  a  person  as  the  mother. 
However  a  small  fee,  and  the  mention  of  my  name, 
seemed  to  refresh  her  memory.  Well,  the  child  was 
kept  there ;  but,  of  course,  on  that  particular  day  he 
was  at  Uie  othet-  end  of  London  (I  afterwards  learned 
that  the  young  woman  who  kept  him  was  hiding 
under  the  bed  with  the  child  at  the  time),  and  that 
being  the  case  we  parted  on  friendly  terms;  but  I 
had  not  gone  more  tnao  a  few  yards  trom  the  bouse 
when  the  young  woman  ran  after  me  to  assure  me  that 
the  boy  was  very  wdl  cared  fbr.  I  believe  he  is  so  far 
as  his  body  is  ctmcemed,  bat  not  otherwise.  He  is 
taken  about  the  countnr  to  dance  on  'stilts,  and 
though  only  six  years  old  can  swear  as  emphatically 
as  any  man,  and  has  already  learned  to  pick  pockets. 
The  child  is  also  used  as  a  bait  to  tempt  the  mother 
bade  to  her  old  couisei^  and  we  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  her  in  service.  Her  '  friends ' 
have  even  been  down  to  Winchester  to  look  for  her, 
and  could  only  be  shaken  off'  by  suggestions  of  police 
intervention.  The  mother  herself  has  tried  but  failed 
to  get  possession  of  her  child ;  she  has  been  doing 
well  for  nearly  three  years,  bnt  is,  of  course,  unhappy 
about  the  fate  of  her  boy." 
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It  is  submitted  that  the  experience  ob- 
tained with  nearly  seven  hundred  inmates, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  Institution,  gives 
considerable  weight  to  an  opinion  upon  this 
subject ;  and  the  value  of  this  experience  is 
much  enhanced  by  visits  to  the  inmates  after 
their  liberation,  for  it  is  through  these  visits, 
very  frequently  made,  that  the  actual  p<Kition 
of  Uie  children  of  criminals  has  been  ascer- 
tained. The  work  of  the  Home  itself  had 
at  the  commencement  but  few  supporters, 
and  even  now  much  scepticism  as  to  its 
value  prevails,  but  it  is  a  scepticism  proceed- 
ing from  want  of  information,  which  inquiry 
would  at  once  remove. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  it  was  deemed 
impossible  to  obtain  employment  for  persons 
in  the  position  of  the  inmates,  and  if  this 
opinion  had  been  true  they  would  have  been 
assuredly  doomed  to  a  life  of  crime.  But 
what  are  the  iacts?  During  1871,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  employments,  Uiirty^-two  places 
were  obtained  in  domestic  service,  and  in 
1872  similar  situations  were  obtained  for 
thirty-four.  Several  persons  after  the  ex- 
perience of  three  or  four  years  have  again 
taken  servants  from  the  Home,  and  many 
have  stated  that  they  are  willing  to  record 
their  satisfactioa  There  are,  of  course, 
lailuresj  but,  considering  the  class  of  per- 
sons, the  failures  have  been  few. 

The  records  of  the  Institution  contain 
brief  histories  of  the  career  of  the  inmates, 
which,  sad  enough  at  the  commencemoit, 
very  amply  illustrate  the  advantages  of 
special  training,  and  timely  aid.  During 
life,  al^ugh  amffndtnent  may  be  clearly 
shown*  it  is  difficult  to  positively  assert  the 
thorough  reformation  of  any  person.  But 
in  several  cases  death  has  removed  some  of 
the  former  inmates  of  tlie  Home,  aad  ac- 
cotmts  received  from  hospitals  and  other 


places  testify  that  with  many  reformation  of 
the  highest  character  had  taken  place. 

If  these  efforts  have  been  so  blessed  with 
regard  to  "  adult  criminals,"  we  may  very 
J  reasonably  anticipate  the  best  results  through 
I  the  rescue  of  their  children  from  the  vicious 
I  bondage  in  which  they  are  now  very  ge&e- 
I  rally  held.    It  is  impossible  to  h^itate  as  to 
I  the  course  which  ^ould  be  pursued,  and 
I  those  connected  with  the  "  Carlisle  Memorial 
j  Home "  do  not  for  one  moment  hesitate. 
I  Knowing  what  they  know,  seeing  what  they 
I  have  seen,  their  work,  valuable  as  it  is, 
,  would  be  incompletely  peiformed  with  such 
a  plague-spot  in  immediate  contact  with  it, 
if  they  did  not  endeavour  to  provide  a 
remedy.    It  is  therefore  proposed  at  once  to 
open  a  school  for  male  and  female  children 
under  six  years  of  age  in  connection  with 
the  "  Home,"  and  to  fonvard,  from  time  to 
time,  to  other  Industrial  Schools,  which 
should  be  increased  in  number,  those  attain- 
ing the  age  of  seven  years. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  children  of 
women  twice  convicted  of  crime,  if  not 
proved  to  be  under  pzoper  guardianship,  can 
be  committed  to  Industrial  Schools ;  there 
is,  therefore,  no  legal  difficulty  in  sending 
children  under  six  years  of  age  to  such 
schools  as  are  now  proposed.  But  as  the 
Government  have  not  as  yet  made  pajmienls 
for  such  young  children,  the  difficulty  is 
at  present  obviously  of  a  financial  character. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  in  this 
country 'funds  will  be  forthcoming  for  so 
desirable  a  work.  In  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  Government  will,  with  the  facts  brought 
before  them,  realise  that  these  children  have  a 
special  claim  for  the  guardianship  of  the 
State,  and  will  co-operate  with  the  public 
with  regard  to  the  expenditure ;  but  the  matter 
presses,  and  should  no  longer  be  delayed. 


LIFE  AT  THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS. 


UPON  arriving  at  Pniel,  the  first  thought 
which  naturally  enters  the  traveller's 
head,  is  "Where  to  put  up?"  Jardine's 
Hotel,  at  Pniel,  enjoys  perhaps  ^e  most 
custom,  because  all  the  passenger  carts  for 
the  dry  dig^ngs  start  from  the  door ;  but  if 
the  new  arrival  will  wend  his  way  am(»ig5t 
tlie  d&yns  of  rocks  and  half-filled  claims  to 
the  river-side,  and,  having  been  ferried  across, 
will  ascend  the  hill  at  Klipdrift,  Sanger's 
Masonic  Hotel  will  be  before  him;  where  one 
can  generally  obtain  a  bed.  or  at  all  events 


the  privilege  of  sleeping  on  the  billiard-table, 
a  luxury  not  to  be  enjoyed  at  Poiel. 

Klipdrifr  is  now  akoost  a  permanent  town, 
with  stores,  dwelling-houses,  a  church,  court- 
house, and  post-ofiiice ;  but  the  diggings  there 
are  all  abandoned,  and  one  can  waiuler  over 
the  heaps  of  boulders  and  sifted  soil  without 
discovering  a  single  individual  at  work.  There 
are  but  few  parties  working  at  Pniel,  and  in 
fact,  since  the  discovery  of  the  dry  diggir^, 
at  Du  Toit's  Pan  and  De  Beer's  Farm,  the 
river  has  been  almost  deserted ;  beise  now 
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only  visited  by  the  lucl^  diners,  who  come 
down  to  enjoy  the  unwonted  pleasure  of  a 
bathe,  and  by  invalids  vtho  wish  to  recruit  their 
I  health,  shattered  by  the  fever.  The  Vaal  River 
I  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  i>y  ironstone  k^jes 
'  (hills),  destitute  <tf  herbage,  and  quite  inno- 
cent of  trees ;  although  a  few  of  the  latter  on 
the  river-bank  struggle  to  enliven  the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  red  hills.  A  few  hundred  yards 
above  the  ferry  at  Klipdrift  is  the  drift,  the 
whole  bed  of  the  river  being  covered  with 
loose  boulders  of  rock,  and  the  water  itself 
I  is  only  a  few  inches  in  depth ;  but  both 
I  above  and  below  this  point,  the  river  deepens 
I  to  about  eight  br  ten  feet ;  where  there  is 
'  excellent  fishing,  diverted  occasionally  by  a 
I  tussd  with  one  of  the  \axga  lizards  which  are 
'  so  common  in  these  watos.  They  are  about 
'  three  feet  in  length,  and  are  mote  Hke  juvenile 
I  crocodiles  than  ansrthing  else. 

Klipdrift,  being  surrounded  by  hills,  is 

I  excluded  from  anything  so  refreshing  as  a 

I I  breath  of  air;  though  in  the  spring  and 
!;  autumn  the  climate  is  not  unpleasant.  The 
'  thunderstonns  in  the  summer  are  terrific, 

!  and  men  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
I  comparing  them  with  those  encountered  in 
other  climes,  universally  agree  that  the 
1'  diamond-field  stoma  carry  off  the  palm. 

The  lightning  is  continuous,  and  in  every 
'  direction  one  can  see  the  ng-iag  forl^ 
!  darting  into  the  earth ;  but  yet,  as  these 
stonns  occur  almost  daily  in  the  summer, 
!  the  loss  o£  life  and  damage  done  is  com- 
[  paiarively  trifling.     Bell-shaped  tents  are 

■  the  qiost  dangerous,  as  they  offer  one  pro- 
'  minent  point  to  the  electric  fluid ;  and  on 

one  occasion  four  Kafiirs  who  were  sleeping 
1  in  one  of  these  tents,  with  their  heads  to 

I  the  tent-post,  were  simultaneously  struck 
j  dead.  The  sandstorms  which  sometimes 
.  occur  here  are  very  peculiar ;  the  writer  of 

I I  this  article  was  once  sitting  on  a  boulder  in 
the  drift,  sketching,  when  suddenly  there 

1  arose  a  noise  like  hundreds  of  artillery  cars 
I'  dashing  along  a  nxkl,  and  looking  up  he 
{  perceived  advancing  towards  Klipdrift  what 

■  appeared  to  be  immense  columns  of  smoke. 

I  They  came  on  with  terrific  rapidity,  whiiiing 
up  leaves,  twigs,  and  sandj  tearing  the  roofs 

I  off  houses  and  prostrating  the  tents ;  then 
an  immense  quantity  of  sand  enveloped 
everything,  almost  choking  those  who  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  without  shelter ; 
and  the  next  minute  all  was  again  quiet,  and 

;  in  the  distance  the  giant-like  pillars  of  sand 
were  disappearing  from  sight. 

I     Doling  at  the  river  is  mudi  less  expensive 

1  than  at  De  Beer's ;  claims  may  be  had  for 


little  or  nothing  beyond  the  5;.  per  month 
for  a  license,  and  Kaffir  labour  is  cheap;  but 
axL  the  other  hand  the  diamonds  found  are 
fierw  and  &r  between,  and  are  very  seldom 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  the 
work  a  paying  concoTi.  If  the  digger  be  an 
industrious  man,  he  rises  generally  about 
five  A.M.,  and  proceeds  to  his  claim  with  his 
Kaffirs;  if  otherwise,  he  merely  sends  his 
men,  and  indulges  himself  with  a  longer  nap ; 
thus  giving  his  "  niggers,"  as  all  Kaffirs  are 
called  at  the  diggings,  an  opportunity  of 
"jumping,"  i>.  appropriating  any  diamonds 
they  may  chance  to  turn  up. 

The  soil,  which  consiste  of  red  sand,  inter- 
spersed witii  ironstone  boulders  and  river 
Xiebbles,  passes  through  Tsriotis  sieves ;  the 
rocks  b^g  put  on  one  side,  and  the  fine 
earth  carried  to  the  river-side,  where  it  is 
washed  in  the  cradle  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
sand ;  the  remainder  being  then  looked  over 
at  the  sorting-table,  which  generally  consists  of 
two  boards  nailed  upon  four  upright  posts. 
The  work  at  the  table  is  usually  done  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  claim,  who  sits  on  a  bucket 
and  scrapes  the  sifted  soil  over  with  a  piece 
of  slate  or  zinc,  throwing  it  on  the  ground 
when  he  is  satisfied  that  there  are  no  diamonds 
in  it  The  large  gems  are  principally 
found  in  the  claim  itself  where  the  Kaffirs 
are  at  work,  thus  leaving  the  di^r  quite  at 
their  mercy,  unless  he  have  a  partner  to 
watch  them,  as  to  urtieUier  they  will  give 
them  up  or  not ;  but  a  wholesome  dread  of 
Judge  Lynch  and  the  sjaa^okj  generally  has 
the  desired  effect. 

About  thirteen  miles  down  the  river  are  the 
di^ngs  of  Cawood's  Hope,  Gong-gong, 
Good  Hope,  and  Bad  Hope,  where  a  few 
parties  are  still  at  work.  Gong-^ong  is  de- 
cidedly the  prettiest  spot  on  the  river,  the 
banks  being  dotted  with  trees  and  clumps  of 
mimosa  bushes  ;  but  provisions  are  scarce. 

Upon  leaving  Fniel  for  the  New  Rush, 
De  Beet's,  a  distance  of  about  twenQ^-three 
miles,  having  taken  a  seat  in  one  of  the 
passenger  carts  vhidi  leave  Jardine's  Hotel 
twice  a  day,  we  ascend  the  hill,  and  leave 
the  river  on  the  left  hand.  The  road  here  is 
abominable,  the  track  being  covered  mth 
loose  stones  and  rocks,  which  jolt  the  cart  in 
a  most  unpleasant  manner.  After  about 
five  miles  of  hilly  country,  we  strike  upon  a 
bend  of  the  river  at  the  Quarter-way  House, 
a  canteen  tent  on  the  road-side.  Here  we 
stop  for  a  few  minutes,  for  the  diggers  are 
thirsty  souls,  and  hear  anecdotes  of  marvellous 
quantities  of  wild  duck  being  bagged  up  the 
river,  tor  this  is  a  rendezvous  for  sportsmen. 
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Starting  again  across  a  more  level  country, 
we  pass  the  Prussian  mission-station  to  the 
left  on  a  hill  near  the  river,  with  its  thatched 
houses  and  cluster  of  Kaffir  huts.  It  was 
these  missionaiies,  who  upon  the  discovery 
of  diamonds  in  South  Africa,  immediately 
claimed  all  the  diamondiferous  territory  as 
their  own  property ;  but  in  vain  attempted 
to  get  their  claim  acknowledged.  At  this 
part  of  the  road  are  the  ruins  of  some 
Portuguese  buildings,  with  arched  vattlts  and 
the  remains  of  a  tower ;  dating  back  to  a 
period  anterior  to  tiie  Dutch  occupation  of  the 
Cape.  About  twelve  miles  from  Pniel  we 
come  to  the  Half-way  House,  which  affords 
better  entertainment  than  any  other  hotel  on 
the  "  fields ; "  being  fitted  up  with  stabling, 
baths,  and  every  accommodation  for  visitors. 
Leaving  the  Half-way  House  after  the  usual 
"liquor,''  we  become  sensible  of  our  ap- 
proach to  the  New  Rush,  from  the  numerous 
carcases  along  the  road,  each  striving  to  give 
out  a  more  unpalatable  odour  than  another ; 
and  after  a  journey  of  about  ten  miles  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  camp,  with  its  thousands 
of  white  tents  encircling  the  central  kopje, 
and  the  latter  itself  blade  with  the  swarm  of 
human  beings,  like  ants  on  an  ant-hill ;  while 
the  din  <^  the  multitude  is  heard  like  a  faint 
humming  in  the  distance.  We  now  enter  the 
camp,  and,  driving  along  a  long  street  of 
tents  and  stores  of  every  description,  finally 
pull  up  at  the  Kaffrarian  Home  Hotel. 

The  New  Rush  is  situated  about  four- 
miles  firom  Du  Toil's  Pan,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  30,000 ;  the  greater  number  of 
which  are  Griquas,  Basutos,  Corannas,  Zulus, 
and  other  Kaffirs.  The  whole  kopje  was  origi- 
nally marked  out  into  claims  thirty  feet  square, 
which  were  about  six  hundred  in  number; 
but  now  there  are  vety  few  mea  who  hold 
more  than  a  half  claim,  and  the  generality  of 
diggers  only  possess  quarter  claims;  these 
latter  b^ng  sold  at  prices  varying  from 
*o  £5°^'  according  to  their  position.  The 
level  ground  which  surrounds  the  kopje,  and 
on  which  the  tents  are  pitched,  consists  of 
red  earth,  and  beneath  that  horizontal  layers 
of  black  shale.  At  the  beginning  of  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  the  shale  takes  an  upward  slant, 
then  suddenly  ends,  and  leaves  the  kopje 
itself  entirely  free ;  where,  in  its  place,  is 
found  the  diamondiferous  soil.  The  esta- 
blished theory  at  the  *'  fiekls  "  with  regard  to 
the  formation  of  these  kopjes  is,  that  they 
are  caused  by  volcanic  agency;  when  by 
some  subterranean  explosion  the  stratum  of 
shale  was  thrown  up,  and  the  soil,  which 
largely  consists  of  lime,  carbon,  and  garnets, 


forced  into  its  place ;  this  would  cause  the 
upward  slope  of  the  shale  all  round  the  base 
of  the  kopje.  Srma  of  the  claims  near  the 
reef,  />.  the  begirni  ig  of  the  hill,  are  worked 
through  a  slanting  bed  of  shale  about  m. 
feet  in  thickness,  after  which  the  diamond- 
iferous matter  is  struck  upon. 

The  kopje  is  travosea  by  twelve  or  four- 
teen ToadSf  by  means  of  which  the  soil  is  ' 
carted  away  to  be  sifted,  each  claim-holder 
being  obliged  to  devote  part  of  his  ground 
for  ^is  purpose,  and  to  keep  his  part  of  the 
Foad  in  good  order.   The  depth  of  the  claims 
averages  from  twenty  to  Airty  feet,  and  the 
roads  stand  out  Uke  walls,  with  a  perpen- 
dicular descent  of  about  twenty-five  feet  on  j 
either  side ;  and,  as  the  sides  are  unprotected,  I 
it  is  to  be  wondered  that  accidents  do  not 
occur  more  frequently,  as  the  crush  of  men 
and  carts  on  the  narrow  roads  is  almost  in- 
conceivable.   But,  as  it  is,  there  are  seldom 
less  than  one  or  two  mishaps  every  day.y 

The  soil  is  removed  from  the  claims  by 
buckets,  which  are  drawn  up  and  let  down 
by  means  of  ramSf  >>.  strips  of  hide  knotted 
togedier,  by  which  the  diggers  and  Kaffirs 
al«>  descend  to  ifrortc  ^uiese  reims  are 
fastened  at  the  top  to  posts  fixed  at  the  road- 
side, and  as  most  of  them  are  very  slightly 
secured,  many  persons  while  leaning  upon 
them  to  look  over  have  been  precipitated 
head  first  to  the  bottom  through  their  giving 
way.  The  earth,  after  being  drawn  up,  is 
placed  at  the  road-side  till  sufficient  has  ac- 
cumulated to  fill  a  cart,  when  it  is  taken  to 
the  digger's  sorting-table,  which  is  generally 
situated  near  his  tent  on  the  plain.  The 
chaise  for  carting  is  about  as.  per  load ;  and  as 
the  majority  of  diggers  remove  about  twelve 
loads  per  diem,  carts  are  in  constant  demand, 
and  a  man  who  possesses  one  or  two  stands 
a  very  good  chance  of  making  his  fortune. 

The  soil  here  goes  through  the  same  pro- 
cess as  at  the  river  diggings,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  washing,  and  the  finds  are  very 
numerous,  hardly  a  day  passing  without  a 
man  finding  two  or  three  stones,  and  some- 
times as  many  as  eight  or  ten  are  turned  up ; 
but  these  are  generally  splints  or  boart,  and 
consequently  not  so  valuable  as  perfect 
gems,  and  the  larger  stones  are  usually  oti- 
coloured,"  either  yellow  or  lemon  colour. 
In  the  claims  are  often  found  hardened  lumps 
of  soU,  which  the  generality  of  d^ers  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  break,  although 
diamonds  have  been  very  frequently  found  in 
them,  and  they  are  thrown  aside  as  useless. 
Many  men  who  have  not  the  good  fortufie  to 
possess  a  claim  take  advantage  of  this,  and 
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:  removing  the  lumps  crush  them  tip,  and, 
[  ^erally  speaking,  make  a  good  thing  out  of 
'  it.  The  expenses  of  working  are  very  heavy, 
costing  about  ^^5°  per  month,  including 
food,  carting,  and  the  keep  and  wages  of  four 
Kaffirs.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
camp  arc  very  bad.  We  were  taking  a  stroll 
one  day  in  the  rear  of  the  camp,  when  we 
suddenly  lighted  upon  the  bodies  of  two 
Kaffirs  and  the  carcasses  of  several  oxen,  all 
in  a.  highly  gamfy  state,  and  the  wind  blowing 
the  perfume  full  upon  the  tents  at  the  dis^ 
tance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards. 

Low  fever  is  very  prevalent,  and  is  in  many 
instances  fatal,  the  bad  livii^  and  want  of 
comforts,  combined  witii  the  continual  dust, 
lessening  the  chances  of  recovery.  The  dry 
di^ngs  are  fetal  to  infants.  The  impalpable 
!ime  powder  which  rises  from  the  many 
thousand  sieves  which  are  constantly  at  work 
has  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  eyes, 
almost  one  man  out  of  every  three  being 
afflicted  with  sore  eyes.  In  some  cases  this 
is  followed  by  blindness. 

The  camps  are  most  marvellously  quiet, 
considering,  and  "  rows  **  are  very  rare ;  and, 
although  every  man  carries  either  a  revolver 
or  a  bowie-knife,  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  drawn  in  a  conflict  are  few  and  £u:  be^ 
tween.  The  scene  of  the  canteen  burning 
was  the  only  real  ridC  which  has  taken  place. 
The  facts  are  as  follows  : — A  certain  canteen 
keeper  at  the  foot  of  the  kopje  had  pur- 
chased a  diamond  of  a  Kaffir  for  some  ridi- 
culously small  sum,  well  knowing  it  to  have 
been  stolen ;  but  murder  will  out,  and  the 
ofiender  was  fined  at  the  magistrate's 
court  This  fine  was  not  considered  suffi- 
cient by  the  diners,  as  the  value  of  the  stone 
vas  some  ^£20  or  ^^30  ;  so  a  meeting  was 
held  near  the  tent  of  the  baas  of  the  offend- 
ing Kaffir.  The  gathering  at  first  was  small, 
but  increased  gradually,  swelling  into  a  mob 
of  several  thousands.  Witne^es  were  called, 
the  case  was  laid  open,  and  resulted  in  an 
niumimous  verdict  of  "  Bum  the  canteen." 
The  mob  moved  along,  collecting  stragglers 
on  the  way,  till  it  arrived  at  the  canteen  in 
question  j  then,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
a  dozen  hands  grasped  the  tent-ropes,  a 
dozen  homes  flashed  in  the  air,  the  thongs 
were  cut,  and  the  whole  edifice  immediately 
collapsed.  Then  commenced  the  work  of 
destruction :  bottles  of  wines  and  spirits, 
tins  of  preserved  meats,  casks  of  brandy, 


and  boxes  of  pipes,  were  indiscriminately 
smashed;  while  the  unfortunate  proprietor 
precipitately  retired  in  the  rear  with  his 
cash-box,  his  head  being  gashed  across  by 
coming  into  too  close  contact  with  a  wine- 
bottle.  In  a  few  seconds  the  whole  pile  of 
debris  was  in  a  blaze,  not  a  single  article 
being  allowed  to  be  taken  away ;  while 
streams  of  burning  spirits  ran  around,  the 
Kaffirs  on  their  hands  and  knees  endeavour- 
ing to  lap  it  up.  The  shouting  was  deafen- 
ing, and  when  a  particularly  obstinate  keg  of 
brandy  burst  the  noise  was  indescribable. 
All  work  for  the  day  on  the  kopje  was  at  an 
end,  and  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  destruc- 
tion, the  multitude  moved  on,  and  speedily 
four  other  canteens  met  with  a  similar  fate. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  the  various  diamond 
merchants  and  brokers  making  off  from  their 
tents  with  their  valuables  in  every  direction  j 
for  though  not  menaced  themselves,  probably 
many  of  them  felt  in  their  consciences  that 
they  deserved  a  similar  fate. 

Du  Toit's  Pan  is  situated  about  four  miles 
from  the  New  Rush,  to  which  carts  run  every 
half  hour.  The  diggings  here  are  on  the 
low  hills  which  surround  the  Pan,  or  basin 
of  water,  and  though  far  superior  to  those  at 
the  river,  are  inferior  to  those  at  the  New 
Rush,  the  latter  bdng  the  only  place  at 
which  one  can  be  certain  that  the  di^ng 
will  be  lucrative. 

Before  one  sets  out  for  the  Diamond 
Fields  it  is  well  to  consider  the  hardships  to- 
which  one  has  to  submit — namely,  to  be 
broiled  in  summer,  drenched  in  rain  without 
a  prospect  of  a  dry  change,  frozen  in 
winter — a  bucket  of  water  being  known  to- 
have  become  a  mass  of  ice  in  a  single  night 
— with  a  continual  dust  penetrating  every- 
where, and  a  plague  of  flies,  rivalling  those 
of  Eigypt  Add  to  this  sickness,  bad  living 
— ^vegetables  being  so  scarce,  that  a  single- 
cabbage  fetches  7J-.  6d. — sleeping  in  sand, 
and  sometimes  being  unable  to  wash  for 
weeks,  with  lively  companions  in  the  shape 
of  scorpions,  beetles,  and  fleas,  the  latter 
giving  everybody  the  appearance  of  having 
had  a  severe  attack  of  measles,  and  after 
undergoing  all  this,  to  find  yourseh  fre- 
quently worse  off,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  than  you  were  when  you  started — and 
I  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that 
the  prospect  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 

A.  B.  ELLIS. 
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of  Englishmen.  If  you  have  the  heart  of 
a  inan  in  you,  you  must  pity  them,  if  for 
even  a  passing  moment  you  consider  their 
case;  but,  to  our  thinking — and  we  speak 
from  a  painfully  extensive  knowledge — they 
are  most  to  be  pitied,  not  for  what  they  are, 
but  for  what  they  are  likely  to  be.  With 
them,  as  with  others,  the  child  is  father 
of  the  man ;  and  the  manhood  to  which 
such  a  childhood  as  theirs  but  too  gene- 
rally leads  is  the  manhood  of  the  "ha- 
bitual criminal,"  or  "  no-visible-means-of- 
support  "  class  ;  the  manhood  of  the  thief, 
the  swindler,  Uie  loaler,  the  paupef,  the 
sturdy  be^ar — in  a  word,  the  preyer  upon 
society.  Those  most  competent  to  judge 
will  tell  you  that  the  bulk  of  our  criminals 
are  "  bred  ; "  and  in  our  gutter  children  you 
may  see  their  spawn.  If  we  could  but  raise 
these  unhappy  children,  could  but  manage  to 
give  them  a  childhood  calculated  to  lead  to 
a  better  manhood,  we  should,  looking  at  the 
costliness  of  our  criminal  classes,  be  effecting 
a  great  national  saving,  even  if  we  viewed 
the  matter  in  no  higher  light  But  it  has 
been  looked  at  in  higher  lights.  Those  who 
have  sought  to  grapple  with  it  have  generally 
been  actuated  by  higher  motives,  and  have 
wrought  with  all  the  earnestness  and  energy 
that  high  motives  impart ;  and  yet,  alas,  to 


WE  have  often  wondered,  when  we  have  heard 
our  "Gutter  Children  "  spoken  of  as  Arabs, 
whether  there  really  could  be  any  Arabs  so  hope- 
lessly situated  as  to  justify  the  comparison,  and 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  could  not ; 
that  if  there  had  been  any  such  tribe  of  misery, 
travellers  would  have  found  them,  and  made 
known  their  hapless  story.  We  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  name  of  Arabs  must  have  been 
bestowed  upon  gutter  children  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  a  wandering  class.  Such 
an  idea  might  easily  occur  to  a  chance  observer 
of  them ;  but  it  is  erroneous.  Gutter  children, 
generally  speaking,  are  not  of  a  wandering  habit. 
Many  of  them— a  majorit)r  of  them,  probably— 
stick  exclusively  to  their  own  especial  gutter — 
tlie  gutter,  that  is,  of  the  street  or  court  in  which 
their  homes  are  situated,  and  will  be  found  there 
in  wild,  dirty  groups,  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
and  very  often  at  all  hours  of  the  night  Those 
of  them — mostly  the  elder  ones — who  do  take 
their  walks  abroad,  take  them  methodically,  and 
have  their  r^ular  "beats,  or  "lurks." 

But  by  whatever  name  we  may  call  them,  our 
gutter  children  present  surely  one  of  the  saddest 
sights  that  can  oflfer  itself  to  the  contemplation 
the  question,  "  How  to  raise  our  gutter 
children?"  no  effective  answer  has  hitherto 
been  given. .  Statesmen,  philosophers,  and 
philanthropists,  have  alike  tried  to  solve,  and 
have  failed  to  solve  the  problem.  Many 
individual  children  have  been  rescued ;  but 
the  class  increases  rather  than  diminishes,  is 
to  be  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
None  the  less  is  the  good  fight  continued, 
bravely  and  hopefully.  All  kindly  and 
Christian  men  must  indeed  hope  that  a  time 
will  come  when  gutter  children,  as  a  class, 
will  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past  The 
life  of  sudi  children  is  terribly  sad.  Only 
those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  have  had 
to  go  among  them  at  all  times  and  seasons 
can  fully  realise  ^tw  sad,  how  full  of  suffering, 
their  life  is.  Just  let  us  look  at  that  life, 
attempting  to  illustrate  it  by  examples  rather 
than  by  any  general  description  of  our  own. 

We  will  recall  one  morning  when  we  acted 
as  guide,  philosopher,  and  fnend  to  a  kindly 
curious  acquaintance  of  ours,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  seeing  something  of  gutter  children 
as  they  actually  were,  as  they  appeared  in 
their  home  gutters,  peeping  into  their  habita- 
tions, observing  what  manner  of  people  their 
parents  might  be. 

Having,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  assured 
our  fnend  that,  in  the  day-time,  in  company  , 
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witb  us,  and  with  watcb-guard  and  anything 
else  that  was  specially  calculated  to  terapt  a 
person  of  predatoiy  proclivities  to  do  a 
snatdi,"  left  bdund,  it  was  a  pofectly  safe 
underUdcing  to  visit  Borers  Court,  we  took 
'  our  way  to  that  quarter. 

The  place  was  well  ^nown  by  reputa^ 
'  tion.  Its  name  was  frequently  mentioned  in 
iJie  local  papers — mostly  in  the  "  Police  In- 
telligence," where  it  figured  as  the  residence 
of  persons  charged  with  being  ''drunk  and 
incapable,"  "  dnmk  and  disorderly,"  faction 
^hters,  wife  beaters,  and  pet^  thieves.  On 
the  rarer  occasions,  when  the  name  figured 
in  the  General  News  "  column,  it  was  in 
connection  with  intimations  that  small-pox 
or  fever  was  raging  in  it,  or  that  its  division 
had  taken  their  dqiarture  for  "  The  Hopping," 
or  had  returned  from  it  This  latter  an- 
nouncement was  .usually  the  preliminary  to 
extensive  notice  in  the  '*  Police  Intelli- 
geoce for  it  was  the  pleasant  custom  of  the 
Badgos  Court  division  to  celebrate  their 
return  from  the  hopping,  and  squander  what- 
ever money  they  had  gained  there  in  high 
carousal,  which  invariably  "  eventuated  "  in 
work  for  the  police.  Most  people  in  the 
locality  knew,  in  a  general  way,  whereabout 

it  lay — knew  that  it  lay  down  K  Street 

way,  K  Street  being  the  leading  street 

of  the  low  quarter.  But  very  few  mdeed, 
save  its  inhabitants,  and  those  havivg  busi- 
ness in  it,  knew  extu/iy  where  the  alley  was. 
Our  friend,  for  instance,  though  an  old 
iohabitaot  of  the  parish,  would  have  failed 
to  find  it  on  this  morning  had  he  been  by 
himself^  It  was  not  visible  from  any  main 
street,  and  the  entry  leading  to  it  seemni, 
from  die  main  street  to  be  a  "  blind  "  one. 
It  appeared  to  lead  no  whither,  to  be  closed 
in  by  the  rear  wall  of  a  large  boiler  yard. 
But  close  under  this  wall,  and  at  a  little 
distance  overshadowed  by  it,  was  a  naziow 
opening  into  the  court 

"Wl^t  line  should  I  take?"  whispered 
our  frund  as  we  led  him  through  this  defile. 

"Appear  as  if  you  had  authority,  and  dm*/ 
appear  as  if  you ,  had  anything  to  give  away ; 
don't  mind  their  crowding  round  you,  and 
don't  mind  a  bit  of  chaff." 

The  next  moment  we  were  in  the  court. 
It  formed  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fisurth 
side  of  which  was  made  up  by  another  wall 
of  the  boiler  yard.  It  consisted  of  about 
thirty  four-roomed  houses,  each  of  whidi  was 
let  out  to  at  least  two  families, — families 
whicR,  though  wretchedly  poor  in  all  else, 
were  for  the  most  part  rich  m  children.  As 
we  entered  the  court  children  were  swarming 


in  all  parts  of  it  Many  of  them  were  without 
shoes  or  stockings,  and  all  were  wretchedly 
ill-clad  and  dir^r;  and  while  some  few 
among  them  were  robust,  the  majori^  had 
the  sickly  appearance  that  comes  of  habitual 
hard  living,  foul  dwellings,  and  uncleanly 
habits.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  down  to  infants  of  scarcely  as 
many  months,  who  were  to  be  seen  crawling 
unheeded  in  the  gutter.  Still  younger  babies 
were  being  carried  about  much  as  though 
they  were  bundles  of  rags,  by  girls,  some  of 
whom  were  little  more  than  infants  them- 
selves. The  older  ones,  more  particularly 
the  boys,  already  acquiring  loafing  habits, 
were  standing  about  in  groups.  The  younger 
ones  were  running  about,  wildly  yelling  and 
shouting ;  and  amid  the  general  noise  could 
be  heard  language  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  was  doubly  horrible  coming  from 
such  young  lips.  It  was  not  a  pretty  picture 
that  presented  itself  to  the  gaze  of  our  in- 
quiring friend.  As  we  stood  watehing  the 
scene,  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  left  one  of  the 
groups,  and  began  to  come  towards  us,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  passing  out  of 
the  court.  He  was  bare-footed,  ragged, 
dirty,  and  hungry-looking,  and  yet  with  all 
these  disadvantages  was  a  rather  good-looking 
boy,  of  the  gipsy  style.  His  features  were 
regular;  his  dirt-matted  hair  jet  black  and 
curly,  his  dark  ^es  bright  and  flashing, 
though  already  theu:  expression  had  become 
restless  and  furtive.  He  was  an  acquaint- 
ance of  ours ;  we  knew  him  to  be  not  only 
a  gutter  child,  but,  like  many  otha  gutter 
children,  a  nobody's  child  also.  He  had 
never  known  his  father,  and  his  mother  after 
several  temporary  desertions  had  finally  left 
hira  about  a  year  before,  since  which  time  he 
had  been  "  on  his  own  hook."  Any  change 
in  his  circumstances  brought  about  by  the 
final  disappearance  of  the  mother,  however, 
had  been  rather  nominal  than  real  \  and  so 
far  as  it  was  material,  had  probably  been  to 
his  advantage.  She  was  of  the  wicked,  and 
her  tender  mercies  to  him  had  indeed  been 
cruel  When  in  good  humour  she  had  taken 
him  about  public  houses  with  her,  and  as 
her  idea  of  motherly  kindness  had  let  him 
sip  out  of  her  glass.  When  in  bad  humour, 
or  drunk — which  was  very  often — she  had 
kicked  and  cufl'ed  him  \  and  at  all  times 
had  been  wont  to  leave  him  pretty  much  to 
his  own  devices  lor  tbod  and  clothing.  He 
was  known  as  "Kiddy"  Miller.  On  our 
fiiend  whispering  that  he  would  like  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  him  we  addressed  him — 
"  Where  are  you  off  to  now,  Kiddy  ?  " 
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"  Nowheres  particu^?ir;  just  foraturarDund," 
he  answered. 

"Wfiere  arc  you  living  now?" 

"Mrs.  Price  lets  me  doss  along  o*  her 
Larry ;  they  has  a  room  all  to  their  two  selves, 
and  Larry  and  me  is  chums  in  the  day-time." 

**  But  does  she  keep  you  as  well  as  let  you 
sleep  in  her  room  ?  "  we  asked  in  surprise, 
for  we  knew  Mrs.  Price  was  wretchedly  poor. 

"  Lor'  no !  "  exclaimed  the  boy.  "  It  takes 
her  and  Larry  all  their  time  to  keep  their- 
selves;  in  course  I  has  to  grub  myself,  and 
find  my  own  togs." 

"  And  how  do  you  grub  yourself?  " 

At  this  question  he  began  to  fidget  about 
uneasily,  and  seeing,  as  he  would  have  said 
"how  he  was  held,"  we  hastened  to  explain. 

*'0h,  it  isn't  about  anything  particular. 
Kiddy,"  we  said ;  thoe's  no  harm  meant ; 
it's  the  other  way  about,  if  anjrthing ;  this 
gentleman  only  wants  to  know  how  a 
youngster  like  you  can  grub  jrourself." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Kiddy,  reassured,  and  now 
speaking  with  somewhat  of  a  philosophical 
aic  ;  "  if  yer  musi,  yer  can.  Leastwise  yer  can 
some ;  sometimes  yer  can't,  and  then  yer  'as 
to  do  without  it  till  yer  can ;  yer  tries  to  be 
hard,  and  not  to  think  about  yer  stummuck." 

"  But  how  do  you  get  it  when  you  do  get 
it  ?  "  asked  our  friend ;  *'  do  you  beg  ?  " 

"  No,  I  doesn't,"  answered  Kiddy  sharply ; 
"sometimes  people  —  mostly  women  —  has 
chucked  me  a  brown,  and  sometimes  they've 
gived  me  some  apples  or  cherries,  or  summat 
o'  that  sort,  but  I  never  as't  fta  'em;  I  never 
cadged  in  my  life." 

"  Do  you  work  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  as  you  may  say  reglar  work, 
but  I  does  a  odd  job  when  I  can  get  it.  I 
tries  *  carry  yer  parcel,  sir?' sometimes,  but 
that  ain't  up  to  much ;  yer  may  wait  at  a  sta- 
tion all  day  without  getting  a  chance, — they 
mostly  cabs  or  out-door-porters  now.  Other 
times  I  push  behind  for  the  costers,  or  any  of 
the  other  barrer-men  as  'as  got  a  extra  load 
on,  and  sometimes  if  I  got  two  or  three 
browns  to  buy  'em,  I  tries  the  cigar  lights. 
That's  the  best  racket  for  them  as  isn't  on  their 
own  hooks,  and  a^  is  pretty  sure  of  a  mouth- 
ful of  grub,  whedier  they've  made  a  good  day 
or  a  bad  un.  But  when  yer  on  yer  own  hook, 
yer  can't  stick  to  it.  Cos  why?  Yer  cant 
all'us  keep  yer  stock  money ;  if  yer  stummuck 
is  gnaw-gnawin'  at  yer,  and  yer've  got  the 
browns  in  yer  pocket,  they're  bound  to  go 
for  grub,  and  then  it's  all  up  widj  the  lights 
:ill  yer  can  get  the  ha'pence  together  again." 

"  But  how  do  you  manage  when  neither 
:he  lights  nor  the  odd-jobbing  brine  in  any- 


thing?" we  asked,  as  Kiddy  paused,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  had  done  with  a  subject. 

He  coloured,  and  again  hesitated  and  it 
was  necessary  to  rcassure  him. 

"  Come,  Kiddy,"  we  said,  "  thafs  a  good 
boy.  We  know  you  must  often  be  very  hard 
put  to  it  How  do  you  manage  now,  when 
you  can't  pick  up  a  copper  at  all  ?  " 

"Well,"  he  said  hurriedly,  the  flush  on 
his  cheek  deepening  as  he  spoke,  "  when  I 
gets  that  hungry  I  can't  bear  it  no  longer,  I 
grabs  a  bit  o'  toke ;  I  feels  as  I  can't  help  it" 
"  What !  Do  you  take  bread  out  of  the 
bakers'  shops  ?  "  we  said ;  for  we  had  never 
heard  of  anything  of  that  kind  against  him. 

"  Oh  no,"  he  answered  promptly,  "or  you'd 
soon  a  heer'd  o'  me  bein'  grabbed.  I  don't 
grab  from  shops ;  from  school  kids.  I  hides 
somewheres  near  one  of  the  big  schools; 
and  when  I  see  one  of  the  late  un's  a-comin' 
along  with  a  good  slice  of  toke  in  their  hand, 
I  jumps  out,  grabs  it,  and  bolts.  And  there's 
another  way  I  sometimes  gets  a  bit  of  grub," 
he  hurried  on,  naturally  anxious  to  get  away 
from  this  part  of  the  subject ;  "  I  turns  over 
the  sweepings  from  the  greengrocers'  shops, 
and  often  finds  a  carrot  or  turnip,  or  some 
apples  or  pears  among  them." 

"  That's  dangerous  stuff  to  eat,"  said  our 
friend.  "They  only  sweep  out  what  has 
gone  bad.  Don't  such  things  make  you  ill  ? " 

"  Well,"  answered  Kiddy,  once  more  as- 
summg  a  philosophical  air,  "  sometimes  they 
does  give  yer  the  gripes ;  but  I  don't  know 
as  that's  much  worse  than  the  gnawin'  when 
yer  hasn't  had  nothin'  lot  ever  so  long ;  and 
at  any  rate  you  has  Ae  blow-out  first" 

This  concluded  the  subject  of  the  "  grub- 
bing," and  our  friend's  next  question  was — 
"  How  old  are  you  ?" 
"  I  dun'no,"  answered  Kiddy. 
"  What !  not  know  your  own  age !"  ex- 
claimed our  friend,  looking  astonished. 

"Well,  not  ezacUy,"  replied  Kiddy.  "I 
blieve  I  was  either  nine  or  ten  last  hoppin'.* 
"  Right  he  is  1"  This  exclamation  came 
from  a  slattemlr-lookii^  woman,  who  lolling 
half  way  out  of  the  up-stairs  window  of  the 
nearest  house,  had  been  coolly  listening  to 
the  conversation.  "  Right  he  is,"  she  re^ 
peated,  on  our  looking  up.  "  He  was  ten 
last  hoppm*.  I  was  down  in  the  same 
gang  as  his  mother.  He  was  bdrn'd  at  the 
hoppin' ;  as  the  sayen  is,  he's  got  no  come- 
from ;  he  was  born'd  under  a  hay-stack,  and 
the  cows  eat  his  parish." 

"  Oh,  you  knew  his  mother,  then  ?"  said  our 

iriend.    "How  "        ■  , 

"  Knew  her  1 "  cut  in  the  woman.  "  which 
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I  shacld  think  I  did ;  rather.  Didn't  she 
'  pull  the  hair  out  of  my  head  by  handfuls, 
just  because  I  said  a  word  to  her  about 
letting  Kiddy  go  cripplin'  with  a  dreadful 
bad  foot,  and  never  so  much  as  looidif  at 
it ;  and  which  he  got  it  through  her  a  settin* 
of  the  rags  a-fire  as  he  was  a-sleepin'  on.  I 
likes  my  glass  myself,  and  at  times,  perhaps, 
,  nhen  they've  happened  to  come  cheap>  I've 
took  my  drops  more'n  was  good  for  me ;  and 
I  won't  even  go  for  to  say  I've  never  got 
dnink,  though  that  ain't  a  thing  as  happens 
moie'a  once  or  twice  in  a  year ;  but  for  all 
that,  I  could  stand  to  tell  her  about  her 
drinkin*,  I  wouldn't  be  sudi  a  drunken  beast 
as  she  was  for  a  trifle.  Why,"  she  concluded, 
pointing  to  Kiddy,  '*  she  weaned  him  on  gin, 
and  the  best  day's  work  she  ever  did  for  him 
was  when  she  took  herself  off." 

She  withdrew  from  the  window  as  she 
finished  speaking,  and  we  were  rather  glad 
that  she  did,  as  we  could  see  that  Kiddy  had 
I  been  about  to  make  some  retort,  and  an 
altercation  might  have  had  the  effect  of 
putting  an  end  to  our  excur»on  for  the  day, 
ba  rows  in  the  court  were  wont  to  become 
general  and  violenL 

"  Never  mind  her,**  we  said,  leading  the 
boy  away  from  Ae  spot   "  You  can't  help 
wlut  your  mother  has  been." 
'     "She  could  woUop  her,  anyway/*  siud 
I  Kiddy,  with  a  triumphant  air. 
I     "  I've  no  doubt,"  said  our  friend,  smiling ; 
*'  but  let  us  see,  now ;  can  you  read  or  write  ?  " 

"Why,  no,"  replied  Kiddy,  as  if  surprised 
I  that  any  one  should  be  so  ignorant  as  to 
suppose  that  he  could. 

"What,  not  a  little  ?"  persisted  our  friend. 

"  No,  not  a  bit.  X  once  did  know  some 
A  B  C,  but  I  forgot  it  when  I  left  off  a-goin' 
to  the  school." 

"Did  you  ever  go  to  school,  then?"  we 
asked,  for  this  was  news. 

"  Yes,  for  a  little  while,  off  and  on,"  he 
answered.  "  It  was  the  winter  afore  last, 
you  know,  when  they  gived  breakfasts  at  the 
fa^d-school.  I  went  for  sake  o'  the  grab ; 
bat  when  they  seed  as  how  it  was  for  that, 
and  as  I  come  on'y  o'  momin's,  they  told 
me  I  mustn't  come  at  all." 

"  Didu't  you  like  school,  then,  that  you 
stayed  away  in  the  afternoon?"  our  com- 
panion asked. 
'    "  Oh,  I  liked  it  well  enough,  as  far  as  that 
goes:  it  was  the  grub  what  did  it.  The 
breakrast  wasn't  a  fiUer,  as  you  may  say.  It 
was  on'y  a  middlin*  slice  o'  bread,  and  a  tin 
:  o'  cofiee,  and  didn't  do  yer  for  the  day.  If 
I  there  had  been  a  tea  as  well  o'  breakfast,  I'd 


have  gone  reg'lar ;  but  if  yer  grubs  yerself, 
and  they  don't  find  yer  in  grub  in  school, 
yer  must  stop  out  of  school  to  look  for  it," 

Our  friend  was  an  ardent  advocate  for 
education,  but  he  was  scarcely  prepared  to 
combat  the  proposition  thus  laid  down  ;  and 
therefore  deftly  shifted  his  ground. 

"  Well,  but,  you  know,  it  is  a  very  bad  diing 
not  to  be  able  to  or  write,"  he  observed. 
'*  There  is  no  getting  on  nowadays  without 
it.  What  do  you  think  you  will  be  when  you 
are  a  man?" 

"  Oh,  I  dun'no,"  answered  Kiddy,  rather 
cheerfully  than  otherwise.  Then,  after  a 
pause,  he  added,  "  A  coster,  or  summat  o* 
that  kind,  if  I'm  lucky." 

"  And  if  you  are  not  lucky  ?  "  we  put  in. 

"  If  I  ain't  lucky,"  he  repeated  hesitatingly. 
"  Well,  if  I  ain't  lucky,  I  must  take  my 
chance ;  I'll  have  to  live  somehow,  same  as 
others." 

We  knew  the  meaning  of  his  hesitating 
manner.  Poor  Kiddy,  child  though  he  was, 
his  daily  battle  with  die  world  in  the  process 
of  "  grubbing  himself,"  had  made  him  pre- 
maturely wise  in  some  things.  Unconsciously 
he  had  grasped  the  ultimatum  of  the  gutter 
child  problem  as  the  conditions  of  it  stood. 
He  felt  that  for  him  the  outlook  for  life  was 
either  hard,  precarious,  ill-paid  labour,  or 
criminality — with  the  chances  inclining  more 
to  the  latter  than  the  former.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  say,  but  that  is  the  prospect  before 
gutter  children  generally.  The  majority  of 
them  go  in  time  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
criminal  or  pauper,  or  semi-criminal,  or  semi- 
pauper  classes.  Nine-tenths  probably  of  our 
ordinary  criminal  class  have  come  from  the 
gutter ;  and,  to  rescue  a  gutter  child,  is,  more 
likely  than  not,  to  nip  a  criminal  in  the  bud. 

Taking  it  that  the  conversation  had  come 
to  an  end,  Kiddy  was  moving  away,  when 
our  companion,  noticing  lus  bare  fee^  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Where  are  your  shoes,  boy?" 

"Ain't  got  ntme,"  prompdy  returned  the 
boy,  turning  round. 

*'  Well,  but  surely  you  know  some  one  who 
would  give  you  a  pair  of  old  boots." 

"I  don't  know  as  I  do,"  replied  Kiddy j 
"  beside,  I  shouldn't  care  for  old  shoes — on'y 
to  sell." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  wouldn't  wear 
them,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  if  I  knowed  it,"  said  Kiddy,  with  a 
knowing  shake  of  the  head. 

"Why  not?" 

"'Cos  I  knows  what's  good  for  my  'ealth," 
was  the  answer,  given  with  an  air  of  superior 
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knowledge.  "None  o*  yer  old  shoes  for 
me." 

"  Old  ones  would  be  better  than  none." 

"  Oh,  would  they  just  1 "  exclaimed  Kiddy, 
evidently  pitying  our  friend's  ignorance.  "  If 
you'd  a  try 'em,  you  wouldn't  think  so;  you'd 
soon  want  to  go  buff-footed  agen.  I  tried 
'em  once  when  I  was  green,  and  didn't  they 
warm  me,  thafs  all.  If  the  second-handers 
'as  'ad  'em,  and  done  'em  up  and  stretched 
the  knubbles  out  on  'em,  they're  pretty  well ; 
but  if  yer  'as  'em  just  as  thejpve  been  wored, 
won't  the  knubbly  parts  rawr"  yer  poor  feet — 
that's  all ! " 

Our  friend  felt  that  he  was  being  patronised 
and  schooled,  and  thought  it  wise  to  retire 
while  he  could  so  witii  digni^. 

We  proceeded  on  our  way  into  the  court, 
and  Kiddy  went  on  his  way  rejoicing — made 
happy  for  the  time  being  1^  a  few  "  browns." 

In  his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  our  fnend, 
as  we  slowly  pn^ressed  through  the  court, 
conversed  with,  and  questioned  other 
children^  but  with  little  further  result 
Broadly,  Kiddy  Miller  was  typical  of  his 
class.  None  of  the  other  children  that  we 
spoke  with  were  so  entirely  upon  their  "  own 
hook ; "  but  the  majority  of  them  had  in  some  : 
greater  or  lesser  degree  to  "grub  themselves." 
Kiddy  was  not  the  only  one  who  rooted 
among  the  garbage  swept  from  greengrocers' 
shops,  nor  was  he  alone  in  the  practice  oi 
"  snacking  "  bread  from  school*children,  while 
in  one  respect  he  was  better  off  than  swne  oi 
those  who  had  parents.  Any  lew  cc^pers 
that  he  could  manage  to  earn,  he  could  spend 
in  food ;  while  ot^rs,  who  were  sent  out 
cigar-light  selling,  heaith-stone  hawking,  and 
the  like,  were  rigorously  compelled  to  hand 
over  their  scan^  gains  to  worthless  fathers 
or  mothers,  whwe  parental  practice  was  to 
appropriate  the  half-pence  for  themselves, 
spend  them  in  drink,  and  bestow  kicks 
upon  the  children.  In  some  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  children  had  to  help  to  "grub 
themselves,"  the  parents  could  have  found 
them  food,  but  neglected  to  do  so ;  in  other 
cases  the  parents,  though  having  the  will,  had 
really  not  the  means,  and  liv^  half-starved 
in  common  with  their  children. 

Most  of  the  adults  living  in  Badgers 
Court  were  either  hawkers  or  workers  in 
some  nei^bouring  market  gardens,  and  were 
from  home  during  the  day ;  so  that  the  chil- 
dren had  the  place  pretty  well  to  themselves — 
a  circumstance  that  accounted  for  a  thing 
that  struck  our  companion  as  somewhat 
noticeable ;  namely,  that  the  children  raced 
in  and  out  the  houses  as  freely  as  they  did 
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about  the  c<^urt  In  ordinary  households 
this  would  of  course  have  been  a  grievous 
thii^  from  the  housewife  point  cf  view,  would 
have  led  to  dirt  and  damage;  in  (he  court, 
ffowever,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequeoo; 
"Those  \t4io  are  down  need  fear  no  M." 
The  houses  in  Ebdgers  Court,  in  common 
widi  what  little  in  the  shape  of  furniture  was 
to  be  found  in  them,  were  about  as  broken 
and  battered  and  dirty  as  they  well  could  be. 
A  bedstead  of  even  the  poorest  sort  was  an 
exceptional  feature  in  the  Aimishing  of  the 
apartments.  The  bedding  for  the  most  part 
consisted  of  a  pile  of  rags  and  shavings, 
bundled  into  a  comer  in  the  day-time,  and 
spread  upon  the  floor  at  night  The  children 
as  a  rule  slept  in  their  clothes  and  their 
dirt — it  being  a  popular  beUef,  alike  with  j 
parents  and  diildren,  that  dirt  helped  to  keep 
them  warm;  a  belief  that  chimed  in  very 
conveniently  mth  n^ligent  habits  upon  the 
part  of  parent^  and  an  avet^on  to  cold  water 
upon  the  part  of  the  children,  who  were  fre- 
quently allowed  to  go  for  days  together  with- 
out haviug  even  their  hands  or  feces  washed.  | 

One  girl  of  ten,  to  whom  our  friend  spoke, 
was  so  far  exceptional,  that  she  could  read  i 
with  tolerable  fluency.  "Do  you  go  to  school  I 
then  ?  "  we  asked,  on  making  this  discover^'. 

'*  No,  I  don't  go,"  she  answered ;  but  she 
had  been.     Two  years  in  succession  her 
mother  had  "wintered  in  the  House,"  and  > 
she  had  been  sent  to  the  school  for  pauper  ' 
children.   This  we  found  was  all  the  school-  \ 
ing  she  had  ever  had,  and  seeing  what  pro-  j 
gress  she  had  made,  the  idea  naturally  oc-  ,  ' 
curred  to  us  what  might  she  not  have  been,  • 
had  she  had  better  opportunities.  ' 

In  one  room  we  found  a  girl  of  eleven  in 
charge  of  four  other  children  ;  her  mother,  a  <  < 
widow,  being  out  working  in  the  gardens.  |^ 
The  youngest  child,  a  baby  of  fifteen  months,  . 
lay  sick  nigh  unto  death.    It  was  uncon- 
scious, and  lay  weakly  moaning,  and  rolling   |  | 
its  head  restlessly  from  side  to  side.    "It's  | 
orfle  bad,"  the  girl  said,  and  she  didn't  think  , 
as  how  it  would  get  over  it;  "it  had  got  wuss   j  | 
and  wuss,  and  weaker  and  weaker,  and  now  it  I '  ' 
can't  take  nothink,  the  medicine  nor  nothink."  '  |  | 

"  Do  you  know  where  it  will  go  to  if  it  .j  | 
dies?"  asked  our  companion,  looking  from  1 
the  little  sufferer  to  the  girL  i  [ 

"To  the  cemetry,*'  she  answered,  opening  i 
ha-  eyes  wide  wiUi  siirfvise.   "There's  the  i 
parish  as  'ill  be  obliged  to  bury  it.**  \ 
I  don't  mean  that,"  said  our  friend ;  "  do  [  j 
you  know  where  its  spirit  will  go  to  ?  "  ;  i 

"  Its  spirit !  "  she  repeated,  a  vacant  look 
coming  over  her  lace.  "Its  spirit!  I  dun  "no."  ,  i 
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"Yoa  know  where  good  children  go  to 
iriiot  tfiejr  die,  surely  ?" 
I'    **  I  dtm'no  as  I  do  pCTtidar/'  she  replied 
1 1  after  a  pause ;  "  there  ain't  none  on  'em  lives 
I'  here  about,  ii's  o'ny  us  sort" 
l|    "But  surely  you  know  that  the  good  people 
[I  and  the  bad  people  go  to  different  places ! " 
•|  exclaimed  our  friend,  a  touch  of  impatience 
'  mingling  with  his  astoni^ment.     "  Don't 
J  you  know  where  wicked  people — ^people  who 
J'  lie  or  swear,  or  steal,  or  the  like — go  to — " 
1    "Well,  if  they  gets  dropped  on,  I  spose 
'  they  'as  to  go  before  the  beak," 

Oor  companion  not  being  up  in  the  skng, 
, I  we  explained  to  him  that  by  the  "beak," 
'  ms  meant  the  magistrate.  Tlius  enlightened, 
I  our  friend,  who  seemed  unable  to  realise  tlie 
possibility  oS such  utter  ignorance,  continued — 
**  Tm  afraid  yoa  don't  understand  me,  my 
I  dear,"  he  said.  ""Haven't  you  heard  of  a 
'  good  place,  a  beautiful  place,  where  little 
'  dttklren  and  good  people  go  to  when  they 
'  dit-a  place  called  '  heaven  ? ' " 
'  She  a'most  thought  she  had,  she  answered, 
after  a  pause,  but  she  wasn't  quite  sure. 

Our  readers  also  may,  perhaps,  scarcely 
be  able  to  credit  the  possibility  of  such  ter- 
,  rible  ignorance  as  this,  but  in  all  sorrowful- 
ness of  spirit  we  can  assure  them  that  it  is 
anjlhing  but  uncommon  among  gutter  chil- 
I  <ireD.  Many  of  those  unhappy  children 
'  know  not  that  there  is  an  herder,  have 
never  been  told  that  they  have  a  soul  to  be 
saved.  Badly  fed  as  they  are,  it  may  with  a 
too  literal  truthfulness  be  said,  that  they  are 
better  fed  than  taught.  Hiey  are  allowed  "  to 
hang  as  they  grow,"  and  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphoe  in  wmch  they  do  grow  is  morally  rank 
aiid  deadly.  Untaught  and  ignorant  as  they 
are,  in  respect  to  all  that  is  good,  they 
have  yet  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
io  them,  and  that  wisdom — as  the  shop- 
keepers of  the  neighbourhoods  in  which  the 
children  most  abound  can  ruefully  testify — is 
bent  towards  petty  pilfering.  The  seemingly 
innocent  sports  of  the  children  are  often  a 
means  to  an  end.  A  tip-cat,  or  other  in- 
strument of  play,  knocked  into  a  shop  in  an 
apparently  accidental  manner,  is  often  de- 
igned as  a  cover  for  the  sneaking  entrance  of 
a  single  child,  or  a  foraging  rush  upon  the 
,  part  of  a  number,  on  predatory  puipose 
bent  For  Carroty  Johnson  to  throw  Dick 
,  Bates's  ragged  cap  on  to  the  second-floor 
I  *indow-Iedge  of  a  house  the  first-floor  front 
of  ^idi  is  a  huckster's  shop,  may  look  very 
like  a  simple  piece  of  boyish  mischief,  but 
with  them  and  their  gutter  companions  it  is 
wraething  more — is  part  of  the  plan  of  a 


"  snatching  "  attempt  upon  the  shop.  If  the 
proprietor  is  on  the  alert,  the  perform- 
ance is  carried  off*  as  a  piece  of  boyish 
mischief ;  tbey  are  o'ny  a-trying  to  get  the 
cap  down;  but  if  she — for  it  is  mostly 
women  who  keep  this  class  of  shop — is  not 
on  the  alert,  or  is  known  to  be  out  of  the  way 
at  the  moment,  the  window  will  be  deftly 
opened,  and  some  part  of  the  humble  stock 
"  snatched."  Their  pilfering  is  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  food,  and  is,  as  we  have 
said,  so  petty,  generally  speaking,  as  not  to 
induce  tradesmen  to  give  them  into  custody 
for  it,  even  if  they  take  them  red-handed. 
But  very  often  when  they  do  catch  them  in 
the  act,  shopkeepers  take  the  law  into  their 
own  bands,  and  thrash  them  unmercifuUy; 
while  policemen  have  a  habit  <^  "giving 
them  a  clout  and  starting  them  off,"  when 
they  come  across  them  "on  the  prowl ;"  so  that 
what  with  their  rough  treatment  from  out- 
siders, and  the  kicking  and  cuffing  to  which 
they  are  of^en  subjected  at  home,  they  fare 
sufhciently  hard  in  this  respect 

During  the  day-time,  as  we  have  ^en, 
gutter  children  are  left  pretty  much  to  their 
own  devices.  It  is  at  night  that  home 
influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  those  influences  are,  in  their  case — 
speaking  broadly  —  evil  ones.  They  see 
drunkenness  and  brutality;  hear  and  see 
ribaldry  and  profanity  in  word  and  deed, 
and  but  too  often  are  practically  initiated 
into  one  great  evil — the  love  of  strong 
drink.  They  are  allowed,  in  some  instances 
made,  to  partake  of  the  drink  that  is  passing 
abou^  and  Ave  have  knetan  cases  in  which 
they  have  been  intentionally  intoxicated,  in 
order  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines.  We 
do  not  say  that  all  parents  of  gutter  children 
are  of  this  stamp.  Many  of  them  are,  we 
know,  only  wretchedly  poor,  areneither  vicious, 
drunken,  nor  depraved,  and  these  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  to  be  pitied  of  all  their  class. 

In  speaking  of  gutter  children  being  mostly 
to  be  found  in  their  home  gutters,  we  have 
not  forgotten  that  there  is  a  class  of.  gutter 
children  who  have  no  homes ;  who,  like 
Kiddy  Miller,  are  nobody's  children,  and  less 
fortunate  than  him  have  no  kind  friend  to 
allow  them  to  "  doss "  in  a  comer  of  their 
room ;  who  when  they  wake  in  the  morn- 
ing know  not  where  they  may  be  able 
to  lay  their  heads  at  night ;  who  when  night 
comes  upon  them,  creep,  tired,  cold,  and 
hungry,  into  any  hole  or  comer  that  they 
find  available,  and  with  their  heads  in  their 
arms,  and  the  fear  of  the  policeman  weighing 
upon  their  spirits,  snatch  such  broken  rest 
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and  deep  as  tiiejr  can ;  but  even  these  have 
their  regular  haunts  in  the  day-time. 

To  the  undisciplined  minds  of  gutter 
children  the  "  run  of  the  streets "  is  a 
valuable  and  joyous  privilege,  and  their 
immunity  from  soap  and  water,  regular  hours, 
regular'  habits,  and  attendance  at  school,  are 
things  on  which  they  hug  themselves.  Amid 
all  their  dirt  and  misery,  they  are  often 
boisterously  happy  in  a  certain  wild-colt 
fashion.  The  childish  capacity  for  enjoyment 
and  fbrgetfolness  is  in  their  nature,  and  will 
assert  itself,  causing  them  at  times  to  be 
oblivious  of  the  miseries  of  their  lot,  and 
happy  in  their  dirt  and  freedom  from  re- 
straint ;  and  this  is  why  we  say  that  it  is 
less  the  sight  of  them  as  they  are — harrow- 
ing as  that  sight  undoubtedly  is — than  the 
thought  of  what  they  are  growing  up  to  be, 
that  makes  them  objects  for  saddest  contem- 
plation and  sympathy. 

How  to  deal  with  our  gutter  children,  how 
to  elevate,  civilise,  Christianize  them,  how  to 
take  them  from  the  gutter,  and  make  tliem 
as  other  children  are — this  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  the  day.  That  a  first 
step  win  have  to  be  to  educate  them  is 
evident  to  all  who  consider  the  subject,  and 
thoefbre  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Act, 
and  formation  of  School  Boards  under  it,  is  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction.  We  have 
seen  them  in  the  schools — wretchedly  clad, 
some  of  them,  and  even  barefoot — ^and  have 
heard  the  opinions  of  the  teachers  con- 
cerning them.  In  some  tlia  old  Adam  has 
been  very  strong ;  they  have  played  truant, 
have  come  to  school  with  faces  unwadied, 
hair  uncombed,  shoes  muddy,  have  been  in- 
attentive to  lessons,  and  "  cheeky "  to 
teachers.  Odiers,  however,  have  been  all 
(hat  could  be  desired,  more  than  could  rea- . 
sonably  have  been  expected.  They  have 
been  obedient,  punctual,  attentive,  and 
cleanly,  and  have  soon  come  to  like  school. 
The  experience  of  teachers  is,  too,  that  the 
less  tractable  improve  as  time  goes  on.  The 
first  time  or  two  that  they  are  sent  back  to 
wash  their  faces,  and  otherwise  make  them- 
selves presentable,  they  generally  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstance  to  play  truant ; 
but  a  little  judicious  perseverance  in  this 
course  usually  results  in  their  beginning  to 
come  to  school  clean  and  tidy,  and  gradually 
falling  into  the  habits  of  ordinary  school 
children.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  gutter  child  is  a  very  reclaimable  subject. 


Those,  lioweveTi  who  have  ^  as  yet  been  got 
into  sdiools  through  the  action  of  the  School 
Board  are  but  slra^lers,  and  the  duty  of  the 
Board  is  to  get  them  in  as  a  class,  to  trans- 
form gutter  children  into  school  children. 
To  throw  them  into  ordinary  schools  in 
large  numbers  would,  however,  be  impolitic, 
even  if  it  were  practicable.  This  is  seen  to 
be  the  case,  and  the  position  faces  the  School 
Board  as  a  difficulty.  Various  solutions 
have  been  suggested.  To  us  it  seems  that 
the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Mac^egor  (Rob 
Roy),  and  with  some  modifications  on  the 
origiiial  proposal  carried  in  the  School 
Board,  is  tiie  one  that  most  fully,  practically, 
and  economically  meets  the  difficulty.  His 
idea  is  to  establish  small  free  schools  in  the 
poor  neighbourhoods  in  which  gutter  children 
chiefly  reside — where  such  children  "  may  be 
educated  till  they  can  with  advantage  be 
received  into  ordinary  schools."  The  schools 
being  free,  takes  away  from  parents  the  plea 
of  poverty.  Such  schools  will  also  serve  as 
breaking-in  grounds,  from  which  such  chil- 
dren as  it  was  thought  desirable  might,  after 
sufficient  preUminary  training,-  be  drafted 
into  ordinary  schools ;  while,  as  a  permanent 
institution,  they  will  probably  prove  the  roost 
efficient  means  of  educating  children  of  the 
class  who  are  now  mostly  educated  in  ragged 
schools — children,  namely,  whose  parents  are 
more  or  less  willing  to  avail  themselves  of 
free  education,  but  have  not  the  means  to  pay 
school  fees,  and  clothe  their  children  in  a 
style  that  the  managers  of  other  schools 
consider  becoming. 

To  simply  tell  the  poorest  classes  of  parents 
that  they  must  educate  their  children,  and  pay 
for  their  education,  or  that  the^  will  be  sent  to 
prison,  is  not  only  harsh  dealing,  but  a  mis- 
take, and  a  waste  of  precious  time.  When 
such  things  as  constancy  of  employment  for 
labourers,  and  higher  payment  for  female 
labour,  can  be  secured  by  Act  of  Pariia- 
ment,  then  also  can  the  law  of  must  in 
respect  to  the  payment  of  school  fees  be  en- 
forced in  every  instance — but  not  till  then. 

With  all  our  nineteenth  century  enlighten- 
ment and  progress,  the  task  of  elevating  our 
gutter  children,  of  rescuing  them  /ram  the 
gutters  still  remains  a  most  difficult  one.  It 
is  a  task  scarcely  yet  begun ;  when  it  will  be  , 
completed  who  can  tell  ?  It  will  be  a  noble 
work — a  work  to  fully  accomplish  which 
many  wise  heads  will  have  to  be  laid  toge- 
ther, and  many  kind  hearts  act  in  unison. 
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CHAPTER  tX. — LADV  BELL  TREVOR. 

CCORD- 

ING  to 
the  fa- 
shion of 
the  time, 
though 
it  was 
only  two 
or  three 
days' 
j  o  u  r  - 
ney  to 
Trevor 
Court, 
Squi  re 
Trevor 
and  his 
young 
wife 
made  it 
apro- 
gr  e  s  s 
from  one 

friend's  house  to  another,  where  the  Squire  in 
person  announced  his  marriage,  presented 
his  bride,  was  roasted  and  toasted,  and  re- 
galed with  the  first  instalment  of  his  wed- 
ding rejoicings  by  the  good-will  of  his  neigh- 
bours. 

The  practice  was  so  far  lucky  in  Lady 
Bell's  case,  it  gave  her  no  tim?  to  reflect  on 
what  had  happened  in  all  its  importance,  so 
that  the  re-action  which  had  already  set  in 
after  the  over-strained  resignation  and  meek- 
ness of  her  last  -moments  at  St.  Bevis's  was 
only  a  silent  rebellion. 

Lady  Bell,  even  at  fifteen,  had  too  much 
spirit  and  sense  to  feel  inclined  to  exhibit  to 
strangers  her  wrongs  and  misery,  and  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  which  she  had  just 
celebrated.  She  did  not  dissolve  in  floods  of 
tears — she  controlled  herself,  and  was  only 
thought  very  pale  (but  she  was  a  pale,  dark- 
eyed  beauty  at  any  time),  proud,  and  shy, — a 
grand,  but  not  very  attractive,  young  madam 
for  old  Squire  Trevor. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  in  a  state  of  chronic 

rebellion  that   Lady  Bell  reached  Trevor 

Court,   What  good  was  the  rebellion  to  do 

them?  She  never  asked  herself.  Fifteen 

does  not  often  ask  such  questions  when  it 

but  writhes  under  a  sense  of  betrayal  and 

wretchedness. 

Trevor  Court  was  not  like  St  Bevis's.  It 
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was  a  fine,  well-preserved  old  place,  with 
noble  stacks  of  warm  red-brick  chimneys, 
seen  first  from  amidst  coeval  dark  green  yews 
on  a  broad  green  terrace. 
.  It  had  a  stone-seated  porch  and  an  oak- 
lined  chimney  comer,  with  great  delf  platters 
hanging  by  strings  on  each  side  of  tlie  richly- 
carved  wood  chimney-piece. 

It  had  a  best  parlour  answering  to  a  draw- 
ing-room, where  the  spindle-legged  chairs 
were  made  of  cane,  the  hangings  and  chair 
covers  were  lemon  colour,  and  there  were 
Indian  ornaments  and  e^-shell  china — alto- 
gether so  cold,  fantastic,  and  fragile  in  its 
details,  that  nobody  would  have  dreamt  of 
occupying  it,  except  for  tlie  reception  of 
company. 

There  were  blue,  red,  and  green  bed- 
rooms, each  with  its  enormous  bed  like  a 
coloured  hearse,  its  square  of  Persian  carpet 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  its  ebony  escri- 
toire. Everything  was  in  keeping  and  in 
order,  and  was,  next  to  his  sovereign  self, 
the  pride  of  Squire  Trevor's  heart  and  the 
delight  of  his  ^es.  * 

Look  up,  and  look  out,  here  is  my  place, 
my  lady ; "  so  Squire  Trevor  introduced  Trevor 
Court,  its  venerable  beauties  fresh  with  the 
perennial  freshness  of  early  summer,  to  Lady 
Bell. 

"  Is  this  Trevor  Court  ? "  sighed  Lady 
Bell,  scarcely  stirring  herself  in  her  corner  of 
the  chariot. 

It  was  with  intense  mortification,  almost 
exceeding  tliat  with  which  he  had  found  her 
first  address  him  as  a  man  who  might  be  her 
father,  and  afterwards  repel  with  disgust  his 
clumsy  blandishments,  that  Mr.  Trevor  dis- 
covered Trevor  Court  was  lost  on  Lady  Bell. 

She  saw  in  it  only  a  better  sort  of  prison- 
house.  She  was  not  grateful  for  the  change 
from  the  wreck  at  St.  Bevis's.  At  St.  Bevis's 
there  had  still  been  something  like  freedom 
and  hope.  Trevor  Court  signified  slavery 
and  despair. 

Lady  Bell  was  not  nearly  old  enough,  or 
mercenary  enough,  -to  weigh  with  apprecia- 
tion the  substantial  evidences  of  respecta- 
bility and  comfort.  Her  burdened  heart  and 
soul  were  not  free  to  admit  a  sense  of  beauty. 

Lady  Bell  looked  round  her  with  lack- 
lustre eyes.  No  comment  of  satisfaction  or 
word  of  praise  dropped  from  her  tightly- 
locked  lips* 

*'  Welcome,  your  honour !  Welcome, 
madam,    and   long  life  and  prosperity  I 
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Many  happy  returns  of  the  day  !  Hoorah  ! 
hoorah !  "  broke  the  stiff,  oppressive  silence. 
The  greeting  burst  in  set  form,  and  simulta- 
neously, from  the  pliant  dependants  and  con- 
sequential old  servants  in  quilted  gowns  like 
Mrs.  Kitty's,  in  worsted  stockings,  and 
worsted  lace  setting  off  their  livery,  in  gar- 
deners' green  aprons  and  countrymen's  round 
hats,  which  were  at  that  moment  waved 
lustily  in  the  air. 

The  worst  was  to  come ;  for  resentment 
and  regret  at  fifteen  are  very  liable  to  merge 
into  petulance,  alternating  with  heaviness. 
I^dy  Bell  received  the  demonstration 
haughtily  and  cavalierly.  She  was  the  mis- 
tress of  these  folks,  in  spite  of  herself,  and 
against  her  will.  Their  making  merry  pro- 
voked her  when  she  did  not  desire  their  ser- 
vice. 

It  had  been  right  that  she  should  put  the 
best  face  upon  matters  while  she  was  in  other 
people's  houses ;  but  since  she  had  come 
home,  if  home  meant  anything,  and  as  Squire 
Trevor's  marriage  had  been  too  unpremedi- 
tated to  admit  of  the  assistance  of  strangers 
in  the  "  home-coming,"  she  need  make  no 
further  pretence. 

-  She  declined  to  drink  her  own  health,  not 
to  say  Squire  Trevor's,  in  the  ale  which  had 
been  broached,  and  the  claret  which  had 
been  drawn.  She  was  forced  to  pledge  her 
household  in  return ;  but  she  only  touched 
the  flagon  with  her  lips.  She  was  compelled, 
too,  to  take  the  Squire's  arm,  and  walk,  accom- 
modating her  steps  to  his  pursy  gait ;  but 
she  walked  like  a  naughty  child,  with  as  few 
smiles  and  curtseys  as  she  could  bestow  be- 
tween the  rows  of  retainers.  She  clutched 
her  skirt  and  riding-gloves,  to  prevent  any 
willing  hand  freeing  her  from  the  incum- 
brances. 

There  was  something  pathetic  as  well  as 
ludicrous  in  the  forlornness  of  the  un- 
magnaniraous  behaviour  that  showed  both 
singleness  of  heart  and  extreme  youthful 
folly  in  the  friendless  girl ;  but  it  incensed 
Squire  Trevor  beyond  measure. 

Without  the  indiscretion,  he  might  have 
felt  inclined,  as  he  had  carried  his  point  and 
gained  his  end,  to  be  in  good  humour  with 
his  bride  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

True,  he  had  tnarried  on  a  mere  impulse, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  contradiction.  His  fancy 
for  Lady  Bell,  who  was  showing  herself  in- 
tractable and  exasperating,  hardly  deserved 
the  name  even  of  passion.  The  accidents  of 
her  situation,  and  of  the  opportune  manner 
in  which  she  had  crossed  his  path,  together 
with  her  rank,  had  as  much  to  do  with  his' 


fancy  as  any  gust  of  passion,  though  the  prl, 
in  her  right  mind,  was  attractive  enough. 
He  was  but  slightly  acquainted  with  her. 
He  had  no  familiarity  with  girls,  not  much 
with  women  of  any  age.  He  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  been  shy  and  awk- 
ward, would  not  have  known  what  to  do 
with  Lady  Beli  after  he  had  got  her,  and 
would  soon  have  found  her  in  his  way,  even 
if  she  had  conducted  herself  with  amazing 
self-restraint  and  tact. 

But  he  might  not,  have  betrayed  speedy 
symptoms  of  moroseness  and  violence  had 
j  he  irot  felt  deeply  injured. 

As  it  was,  Lady  Bell,  who  had  been  used, 
'  in  her  experience  of  mankind  as  masters, 
;  simply  to  Squire  Godwin's  supercilious  scorn, 
had  cause  within  her  very  first  day  at  Trevor 
Court  to  dread  Squire  Trevor*s  awfuUy  furious 
temper.    She  h^  married  the  worst-condi- 
tioned John  Trot  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
she  had  set  his  teeth  on  edge  in  crossing  his 
threshold. 
She  saw  him  fretting  and  fidgeting — 
"  Lazy  tykes,  not  to  have  finished  with  the 
hay  crop.    Who  set  them  to  hoist  flags  and 
busk  arches  ?  I'll  let  them  know  I'll  marry 
every  day  in  the  year,  without  freeing  them 
from  their  tasks.    Zounds  !  one  of  the  young 
horses  broke  her  neck  in  the  quarry.  TU 
break  more  necks  before  I've  done,  the  fiends 
take  them ! " 

She  witnessed  the  storm  gathering  and 
rising,  while  he  stamped  here  and  clattered 
there,  till  it  reached  a  roar,  which,  for  shame's 
sake,  was  not  directed  £^abst  her  as  yet,  but 
whidi  sullenly  took  her  into  the  general 
offence. 

The  entire  household,  cowered  in  the 

middle  of  their  holiday-keeping  before  the 
untimely  blast.  Lady  Bell  cowered  too, 
secretly. 

From  that  moment's  height  of  startled  dis- 
may she  was  in  fear  of  her  life  whenever  tlie 
Squire  rampaged,  swore,  and  (especially  after 
his  dinner  and  bottle  of  port)  flung  about  the 
furniture,  dashed  down  his  pipe,  kicked  the 
very  Jive  coals  from  the  grate  over  the  room, 
and  drove  the  dogs,  with  their  tails  between 
their  heels,  flying  from  the  house. 

But,  notwithstanding,  the  girl  was  not 
tamed  or  cured  of  her  sauciness  j  her  spirit 
might  be  broken  in  time,  but  it  was  not 
broken  at  once,  though  it  had  recoiled  before 
Squire  Godwin's  irony.  There  was  that  in 
her  which  rose  naturally  against  the  physical 
terror  of  brute  force,  though  it  might  over- 
whelm her  ultimately. 

Lady  Bell  kept  as  ^  as  she  could  out  of 
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sight  and  sound  of  the  Squire's  "  rages  ;  " 
Lilt  whai  they  were  over,  leaving  him  in  a 
condition  of  stupid  exhaustion  and  dogged 
affront,  she  went  her  own  way  again,  as  if 
the  rages  had  never  been.  Her  way  was 
\tiy  much  the  same  way  that  she  had  pur- 
sued at  Sl  Bevis's,  of  cazrying  on  always 
more  listlessly  her  slender  studies,  and  of 
workiog  out  her  manifold  minute  devices. 

>  *'  Hadn't  you  better  take  a  sensible  piece 
of  work  into  your  hands  in  place  of  reading 
looW  verses  and  French  books — no  good 
comes  from  France— or  wasting  your  time 
with  trumpery  drawing  and  flowering?"  Thus 
.Mr.  Trevor  had  sought  to  lay  the  ungentle 
joke  on  her  in  the  first  lustre  of  the  honey- 
moon. "  I  thought  all  proper  brought-up 
young  women,  whether  they  were  Lady  Bells 
or  not,  without  a  penny  to  bring  to  their 
husbands  " — he  illustrated  the  position  can- 
wily— "were  taught  to  keep  accounts,  and 
help  to  make  their  own  clothes,  like  my 
csaan  at  tlie  parsonage,  even  if  Uiey  could 
not  raise  paste  and  feed  poultry." 

"Let  me  tell  you,  sir,"  retorted  Lady  Bell 
with  considerable  courage,  "  that,  though  I 
am  Lady  Bell  who  never  pretended  to  bring 
a  penny  to  a  husband — as  it  is  not  my  fault 
tbt  I  have  one — I  can  keep  accounts,  and 
lielp  to  make  niy  clothes  when  it  is  needful. 
3ut  I  choose  to  have  other  occupations  when 

'  those  that  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  point 
cut  to  m^  fail  me.  I  suppose  you  do  not 
wish  me  to  make  accounts,  that  I  may  add 
them  up,  or  to  cut  out  and  stitch  together 
3iore  clothes  than  I  can  wear?  As  for 
raising  paste,  I  confess  I  have  seen  that  left 

.  to  the  "cook;  and  ior  poultry — we  had  only 
ipam)ws  in  town." 
"A  fig  for  town — a  sink  of  corruption," 

:  protested  Mr.  Trevor,  reddening  like  a  turkey- 
tock  at  the  insulting  idea,  that  town  could 
be  held  superior  to  Trevor  Court  "  I'm  of 
the  mind  of  Lord  Mulcaster,  who  had  it  put 
into  the  articles  of  his  marriage  contract, 

'  tiiat  my  lady  was  neither  to  go  to  town,  nor 
to  wear  diamonds." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  the  question  was  oi 
going  to  town  or  wearing  diamonds,"  cried 
Lady  Bell  with  a  grimace.  "  I  thought  you 
"ere  speaking  of  raising  paste  and  feeding 
poultry." 

"  Can't  you  bide  in  your  own  house.  Bell?" 
the  Squire  would  bully  his  wife  another  time, 
t^cause  he  himself  seldom  indulged  in  exer- 

'■  cise  beyond  stumping  to  his  offices,  riding 
round  a  field  or  two  on  his  cob,  playing  a 
game  of  bowls  or  skittles  with  his  servants. 

1  Kc  was  disturbed  by  the  young  girl's  girlish 


restlessness.  He  hated  to  have  her  doing 
what  he  did  not  care  to  do — without  him 
too. 

"  No,  I  can't,  Mr.  Trevor.  I  must  have 
breath  and  motion,  if  I  can  have  nothing 
else,"  Lady  Bell  asserted  plainly. 

Lady  Bell  remained  a  stranger  in  her  hus- 
band's house,  in  the  plenty  and  snugness  of 
Trevor  Court,  as  in  Uie  barrenness  and  ex- 
posure of  Sl  Bevis's.  She  was  in  greater 
isolation  than  ever;  for  there  was  no  Mr. 
Greenwood,  and  no  Sneyd — friendly  scamps 
at  Trevor  Court. 

In  place  of  attaching  any  of  her  husband's 
servants,  Lady  Bell  had  contrived  to  repel 
them  from  the  beginning ;  for  was  not  their 
idol,  their  own  bom  and  bred  Squire,  the  re- 
flection but  slightly  refined  of  their  doltish 
and  dour  natures  ?  And  did  not  the  young 
madam  start  by  committing  sacrilege  against 
the  idol,  who,  if  you  spoke  him  fair,  and 
took  a  few  fierce  words — it  might  be  blows 
— was  not  so  bad  an  idol  as  times  went. 

Squire  Trevor  had  his  good  pomts,  which 
his  own  people  knew  best.  He  was  ready 
to  make  up,  by  a  sort  of  crabbed  justice, 
when  the  passion  was  off  him,  for  his  surli- 
ness of  manners.  He  could  take  his  bottle 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  even  sit  and 
soak  himself  into  blind  madness  when  he 
was  brooding  on  any  real  or  fancied  wrong. 
But  he  did  not  squander  his  means  on  vain 
show  or  riotous  living.  He  did  not  gamble 
away  his  paternal  acres,  and  consign  his 
dependants  to  wreck  and  ruin  with  himself, 
like  many  of  bis  generation. 

Squire  Trevor  was  considered  somewhat  of 
a  model  of  squirearchical  excellence  down 
at  Trevor  Court,  and  Lady  Bell  by  contrast  a 
very  naughty  young  lady  indeed, — a  discon- 
tented, good-for-nothing  Londoner,  who  took 
it  upon  her  to  be  sullen  or  peevish,  and  did 
not  at  once  set  herself  to  please  her  husband 
by  implicit  obedience,  and  by  all  wifely  arts 
as  well  as  wifely  virtues. 

Trevor  Court  was  not,  like  St  Bevis's,  out 
of  count  in  its  neighbourhood,  but,  except  in 
doing  his  duty  to  society  by  keeping  up 
rounds  of  visits  on  special  occasions,  Mr. 
Trevor  did  not  care  for  going  into  or  receiv- 
ing company.  He  liked  to  know  himself 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  and  to  be  de- 
fared  to  in  like  manner,  heights  of  regard 
which  he  could  hardly  attain  off  his  own  land. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Trevor  objected  to  present- 
ing an  open  door  to  the  country,  or  to  avail- 
ing himself  of  other  open  doors,  so  soon  as 
he  had  discovered  that  Lady  B;:ll,  after  long 
abstinence  from  the  society  of  young  people 
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like  herself,  could,  when  restored  to  it,  ahate 
her  exclusiveness,  and  even  relax  into  fiunt 
dimpling  smiles.  "  By  George ! "  he  swore, 
"  if  she  can't  smile  on  me  and  my  honest 
household,  she  shan't  on  a  parcel  of  idle 
young  rakes  and  impudent  hussies  in  their 
questionable  surroundings." 

It  was  not  unlikely  that  Squire  Trevor  had 
some  reason  in  his  decision.  The -standard 
of  morals  was  low  everywhere  a  century  ago. 

But  Lady  Bell  was  innocent  of  compre- 
hending such  justification.  She  regarded  the 
deprivation  enforced  on  her  as  an  additional 
injury  and  insult  And  she  vas  determined 
that  if  Mr.  Trevor  kept  her  a  prisoner  at 
Trevor  Court,  he  should  look  on  her  face  as 
that  of  a  prisoner  directed  to  her  jailer. 

CHAPTER  X. — THB  SUNDONS  AND  THE 
WALSHES. 

Church  was  nearly  the  only  place  where 
Lady  Bell  saw  the  world,  if  seeing  the  world 
it  could  be  called,  when  she  was  shut  securely 
into  a  high,  moth-eaten  brown  pew,  with 
Squire  Trevor  seated  by  her  side,  and  his 
servants  ranged  in  tovs  behind  her.  How- 
ever, Lady  Bell's  wandering  «3res  contrived 
to  peep  over  tlie  board,  to  sedc  out  and  rest 
on  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  the  only  other 
pew  whidi  was  on  an  equally  with  Squire 
Trevor's,  in  the  little  parish  church. 

The  lady  was  only  a  few  years  older  than 
Lady  Bell,  who  thought  the  stranger  very 
handsome.  She  had  one  of  those  striking 
profiles  which  readily  catch  the  eye.  Her 
face  was  long  and  oval,  with  clearly  cut,  dis- 
tinguished nose  and  chin,  the  under  part  of. 
the  face  projecting  very  slightly.  The  fine 
face  belonged  to  a  fine  figure.  The  white 
cardinal  cape  and  little  chip  hat  and  plume 
of  feathers  had  more  of  an  air  of  fashion  than 
Lady  Bell  had  noticed  in  such  articles  since 
her  happy  days  with  the  best  sodety  at  Lady 
Lucie  Penruddock's. 

The  lady's  companion  was  young  like  her- 
self, 3S  I-ady  Bell  remarked  wistfully,  though, 
after  the  fashion  of  most  of  the  young  Eng- 
lishmen of  rank  whom  she  had  seen,  his  face 
lacked  the  freshness  of  youth.  Still  it  was  a 
pleasant,  prepossessing  face  in  its  suspicion 
of  haggardness  and  exhaustion,  and  was  in 
conjunction  with  a  good  person  and  the  easy 
manner  of  a  cultivated  man  of  the  world. 

The  couple  used  the  same  Prayer-Book, — 
that  is,  he  looked  on  hers  when  he  used  a 
book  at  all.  She  admonished  him  with  a 
reproachful  smile  and  shake  of  the  head, 
when  he  yawned  and  closed  his  eyes  during 
the  service.   He  led  her  outx>f  church  when 


the  conjugation  were  dismissed,  and  hand- ' 
ing  her  into  a  landau,  drove  off  talking  and  I 
laughing  with  her.  They  were  a  very  pretty 
couple,  surely  near  and  intimate  relations, 
and  they  quite  took  Lady  Bell's  fancy. 

'*  Who  are  the  handsome  lady  and  gentle- 
man?" she  inquired  on  the  first  opportunity' 
of  the  vicar's  wife. 

*'  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  fbt  \ 
lady  indifferently ;  "  I  desire  to  keep  ray  i 
eyes  better  employed  than  in  staring  round ' 
on  the  skin-deep  beauty  or  fine  feathers  ot  my 
fellow-worms.  I  daresay  you  mean  young 
Sundon,  of  Chevely,  who  has  taken  a  wfe 
like  the  rest  of  us,  and  brought  her  down  on 
a  visit  to  these  parts.  They  say  he  has  been 
a  wild  liver,  and  that  the  friends  of  madam, 
who  was  a  great  fortune,  opposed  the  mar- , 
riage.  If  so,  they  did  not  need  to  wish  her 
ill,  in  order  to  keep  her  from  thriving." 

"  She  looks  more  like  thriving  than  I  who ; 
obeyed  my  friends,"  thought  Lady  Bell. 

"  Madam  Sundon  will  want  all  her  wib," , 
continued  the  speaker,  "to  make  her  man' 
pick  up,  that  he  may  not  squander  what  is , 
left  of  his  means  and  her  fortune.   But  I 
neither  know  nor  care,  for  it  is  long  since  1 
have  shaken  hands  with  the  world  and  its 
gossip."  I 

"Young  Sundon,  of  Chevely,"  echoed; 
Squire  Trevor  irritably,  "the  spark  who  stood  1 
up  against  his  betters  at  Feasmarsh  ?  1 1 
forbid  you,  Lady  Bell,  to  have  a  word  to  say  i 
to  one  of  his  pack." 

"  Who  speaks  of  having  a  word  to  say?" 
— she  resented  the  prohibition  nevertheless ; 
*'  mayn't  a  cat  look  at  a  king  ?  "  And  Lidy 
Bell  did  take  a  poor  consolation  in  looking  her 
fill  at  the  comely,  light-hearted  young  couple. 
In  return  the  couple  looked  hard  at  Lady 
Bell,  and  as  she  convinced  herself  with  a 
swelling  heart,  repressed  a  smile  at  her  asso- 
ciations and  pitied  her. 

At  last,  meeting  the  Sundons,  when  she 
had  broken  away  from  Mr.  Trevor,  and  vas 
riding  with  the  vicar's  daughter  or  with  a  ser- 
vant, the  beautiful,  assured-looking  lady  made 
an  advance  to  Lady  Bell  Mrs.  Sundon's  was 
one  of  those  faces  which  are  full  of  character 
and  latent  strength.  This  was  more  inie 
with  regard  to  her  face  than  to  that  of  her 
bland  bu^  languid  companion.  Therefore  she 
took  the  invitation,  smiled  in  a  firiendly  way, 
and  nodded  neighbour  iashion,  while  Mr. 
Sundon  lifted  his  hat,  and  held  it  till  the 
parties  had  passed  each  other. 

As  for  Lad^  Bell,  she  smiled,  flushed, 
and  nodded  slightly  in  return,  with  a  girl's 
shy,  inconsiderate  triumph  in  evading  the 
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,  Squire's  tjnannical  mandate,  for  smiling  and 

nodding  were  not  speaking  to  the  Simdons — 
'  husband  and  wife. 

There  was  one  person  close  to  Lady  Bell 
who  was  ready  to  give  her  a  different  version 
of  a  wife's  duty  to  a  husband  tlian  a  flighty, 
very  human  subterfuge  implied.  That  person 
bii  been  regularly  commissioned  to  lecture 
Lady  Bell  and  keep  an  eye  on  her. 

Iq  introducing  Lady  Bell  to  his  cousin,  the 
vicar's  wife,  the  Squire  had  said,  half  in  homely 
jocoseness,  which  might  have  been  very  well 
had  there  been  a  good  understanding  between 
the  ill-matched  couple,  and  half  in  tait  earnest, 

'  I  give  my  wife  into  your  charge,  Ann ; 
you'll  look  after  her,  and  see  that  she  minds 
her  duty,  and  does  not  get  into  scrapes." 

"  I  accept  the  charge,  cousin,"  responded 
Mrs.  Walsh  promptly  and  with  the  utmost 
gravity ;  "  I'll  do  my  best  for  the  young 
iady,"  and  she  did  not  even  add,  "  if  she'll 
allow  me;"  while,  poor  touchy,  aristocratic 
Lidy  Bell,  drew  up  her  dainty  figure  and 
tossed  her  head  in  vain  at  the  bargain  made, 
like  her  marriage  itself,  will-he  nill-he. 

Mrs.  Walsh  was  the  wife  of  a  liard-working 
tlergyman,  who  left  to  her  a  share  of  his 
public  duties  and  the  entire  management  of 
his  private  concerns,  including  the  intercourse 
between  the  parsonage  and  the  mansion  of 
the  Squire,  Mrs.  Walk's  cousin.  When  Mr. 
Walsh  was  not  in  his  church  or  school,  he 
W3S  in  his  study ;  and  when  he  was  neither 
in  church,  school,  nor  study,  he  was  reading 
or  praying  by  some  cottage  bedside. 

Mrs.  Walsh  in  her  own  person  laboured 
ftotn  morning  till  night,  not  only  without 
complaint,  but  with  a  high  sense  of  the  privi- 
l^e  and  dignity  of  her  vocation.  She  brought 
up  a  large  family  honourably  on  a  marvel- 
lously small  income.  She  strengthened  her 
husband's  hands  in  other  respects  by  employ- 
ii%  every  spare  moment  in  teaching  the  igno- 
rant, redaiming  the  bad,  and  nursing  the  sick, 
j  Mrs.  Wal^  had  received  a  solid  masculine 
education,  classical,  mathematical,  theolo- 
gical, whidi  enabled  her  to  act  as  tutor  to  her 
sons,  and  assistant  to  her  husband,  in  their 
,  s-tudies.  She  despised  all  mere  shallow, 
graceful,  feminine  accomplishments,  and  con- 
demned them  as  waste  of  time.  In  like  man- 
ner she  had  both  a  natural  and  acquired 
antipathy  to  fine  ladies.  She  was  well 
matched,  and  in  cordial  sympathy  with  her 
husband,  therefore  she  magoiBed  the  mar- 
r'^e  tie  and  enforced  it  in  the  highest  mea- 
sure on  all  less  happy  wives,  and  was  amazed 
10  find  they  could  dream  of  setting  it  at 
nought,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth. 


Mrs.  Walsh  wore  a  steeple-crowned  hat 
and  cloth  spencer  when  she  went  abroad,  in 
all  weathers  and  on  all  occasions.  Within 
doors  she  wore  an  equally  high-crowned  cap 
and  voluminous  frills,  which  were  in  correct 
keeping  with  her  massive,  aggressive  face  and 
towering,  portly  figure.  She  was  a  more 
formidable  presence  than  that  of  a  beadle  or 
bailiff  to  all  weak  and  froward  recusants  who 
were  not  utter  ifeprobates,  in  the  middle  of 
the  sluggishness  of  the  country  parish. 

Mrs.  Walsh  was  an  additional  and  a  tre- 
mendous thorn  in  Lady  Bell's  delicate  flesh, 
in  strict  fulfilment  of  what  the  parson's  wife 
considered  her  pledge  to  the  Squire. 

Mrs.  Walsh  had  a  little  leisure  at  this  time. 
The  chronic  ague  and  the  frequent  putrid 
fever  were  not  so  widely  spread  and  virulent 
as  usual,  tlianks,  as  Mrs.  Walsh  judged  rightly, 
to  the  Lord's  blessing ;  (but  whether  the  ex- 
emption was  to  be  attributed  further  to  her 
sovereign  sage  and  ground  ivy-tea  is  a  debat- 
able question.)  The  recent  visit  of  a  recruit- 
ing sergeant  had  enticed  within  th&  reach  of 
the  iron  horse  and  the  cat  o'  nine  tails  some 
of  the  more  troublesome  young  ne'er-do-wells 
within  the  bounds. 

Mrs.  Walsh  set  herself  to  spend  her  holiday 
in  taking  Lady  Bell  Trevor  to  task.  Mrs. 
Walsh  would  impress  on  Lady  Bell  a  new 
code  of  morals,  bring  her  to  a  better  frame  of 
mind,  render  her  a  useful  member  of  society, 
and  a  reformed  young  woman  and  wife.  In 
what  Mrs.  Walsh  called  dealing  faithfully 
with  Lady  Bell,  the  reformer  did  not  hesitate 
on  the  plainest  speaking,  the  most  direct 
home  thrusts. 

To  do  Mrs.  Walsh  justice,  she  dealt  as  faith- 
fully with  her  cousin,  the  Squire,  when  her 
mission  lay  in  that  direction.  She  called  him 
roundly  a  profane  swearer,  a  man  of  strife,  a 
vain  and  pufted-up  man  of  the  world,  and 
coolly  stood  her  ground  in  the  teeth  of  his 
wrath,  bidding  him,  "  Turn  me  out  of  your 
doora,  cousin ;  I  don't  mind ; — 1  shall  sufler 
in  a  good  cause,  but  it  will  be.the  worse  for 
you,  I  promise  you." 

The  Squire  did  not  turn  her  and  her  "  over- 
bearing conceit  and  Methodist  cant"  out  of 
doors,  though  he  threatened  it  many  a  time, 
and  it  was  certain  that  she  browbeat  his  vio- 
lence in  bearding  it,  and  had  more  influence 
over  him  than  most  people. 

The  excellent  woman  rather  relished  the 
tug  of  war,  and  the  coming  off  victoriously 
from  the  autocratic  kinsman  out  of  whose 
way  she  was  careful  to  keep  her  husband,  and 
to  whom  the  rest  of  the  parish  cringed  sub- 
serviently. 
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It  was  not  of  the  smallest  use  for  I^dy  Bell 
to  be  haugh^,  to  be  flippant,  and  to  tiy  every 
effort  to  evade  her  persecutor.  Mrs.  Walsh 
only  found  fresh  food  for  her  homilies  in  the 
girl's  struggles. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  Lady  Bell,  it  is  senseless 
and  unbecoming  of  you  to  take  a  huff  at  good 
advice and  Mrs.  Walsh  proceeded  to  state 
her  views  and  issue  her  censures  deliberately 
and  elaborately :  "  It  is  not  the  work  of  a 
rational  creature  to  thread  beads  and  flourish 
on  catgut.  If  Squire  Trevor  has  the  gout,  it 
is  not  your  part  to  leave  him  alone  the  whole 
morning  while  you  make  a  play  of  gathering 
rose-leaves.  It  would  set  you  better  to  be 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  simples,  so  that  you 
might  distil  a  remedy  for  his  pain.  But  I, 
or  any  one  with  open  eyes,  can  see  how  little 
you  mind  him,— your  own  husband,  who  is 
one  flesh  and  blood  with  you, — if  so  be  you 
can  please  and  divert  yourself.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  my  Sally,  who  is  half  a  year 
younger  than  you,  and  has  no  goodman  of 
her  own  to  study  and  serve,  as  yet,  of  such  a 
light  and  heedless  turn  of  mind." 

"You  may  give  your  advice,  ma*am,  when 
I  ask  for  it,"  panted  Lady  Bell. 

'*  I  shall  not  wait  for  such  an  opening — 
folk  would  have  to  wait  long  enough,  if  they 
stayed  till  they  were  bidden  call  in  question 
wrong-doing."  Mrs.  Walsh  rose  and  took  to 
walking  up  and  down  tile  room,  like  a  peri- 
patetic philosopher,  delivering  his  dogmas. 

"What  call  have  you — ^what  title  luve  you 
to  speak  so  to  me,  Mrs.  Walsh  ? "  insisted 
Lady  Bell,  her  cheeks  a-blaze. 

"  I  have  the  call  of  my  conscience  and  the 
title  of  one  who,  by  God's  blessing,  at  least 
knows  right  from  wrong,  however  imperfectly 
I  may  put  it  in  practice,"  announced  Mrs. 
Walsh  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  stand- 
ing still  and  looking  down  from  her  vantage 
on  the  culprit 

"If  I  were  not  an  unhappy  young  crea- 
ture," Lady  Bell  broke  down  at  last,  and 
wrung  her  hands  in  futile  youthful  pain  and 
rage,  "  if  Mr.  Trevor,  cruel  old  tyrant  as  he 
is,  were  even  like  other  husbands  " 

"  Have  a  care,  Lady  Bell,  have  a  care," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Walsh,  in  extreme  disdain 
and  disgust,  "  if  you  are  so  far  left  to  yourself 
as  openly  to  speiJc  evil  of  the  man  whom  you 
have  vowed — ay,  madam,  vowed,  solemnly, 
so  that  you  are  a  foresworn  and  lost  woman  if 
you  break  your  vow— to  honour  and  obey, 
then  I  shall  not  know  what  fine-lady  depravity 
we  may  look  for  next,  or  in  what  strict  keep- 
'*  for  your  own  unhappy  sake,  we  ought  to 
•ou." 


"  You  may  heap  insult  on  insult ;  you  ma; 
report  what  I  have  said  to  your  cousin,  Mrs 
Walsh," — Lady  Bell  ^ve  her  foe  free  leav* 
as  she  nervously  twirled  the  lace  of  he 
boddice, — "  that  will  be  fair  and  kind,  lib 
the  rest  of  your  conduct" 

"Indeed,  my  lady,  I  shall  not  stick  tc 
report  this,  or  whatever  I  think  necessary,  t( 
mycousinTrevoratany  time,"  Mrs.  Walsh  ac 
cepted  the  permission  undauntedly.  "  Worldlj 
honour  and  I  have  shaken  hands  long  ago 
To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  neighbour  i; 
all  my  care." 

But  Mrs.  Walsh  did  not  on  this  or  any  othei 
occasion  appeal  to  Squire  Trevor.  She  was 
too  stout-hearted  a  woman  to  call  in,  without 
reluctance,  foreign  Jid  in  her  battles.  She 
might  have  shaken  hands  with  worldly  ho- 
nours, but  she  had  an  honour  of  her  own- 
she  contented  herself  with  confiding  to  her 
own  husband  that  she  "mistrusted"  that 
young  Lady  Bell  Trevor  was  either  cltin 
crazy,  or  on  the  high  road  to  ruin. 

Perhaps  it  came  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end,  for,  acting  on  her  convictions,  Mrs. 
Walsh  took  it  upon  herself,  in  what  she 
believed  the  interest  of  religion,  virtue,  and 
family  regard,  to  watch  and  guani  the  unfor- 
tunate youi^  woman,  and  in  this  Mrs.  Walsh  1 
was  wumly  abetted  by  Squire  Trevor,  who, 
was  growing  every  day  more  jealoas  of  his 
wife. 

When  Mrs.  Walsh  could  not  discharge  hei ' 
office  in  person,  she  did  it  in  deputy  through  1 
her  eldest  daughter.  Young  Sally  Walsh,, 
brought  up  under  the  hardest  disciplme,  in  her, 
home-spun  linen  and  woollen  and  bam-door 
buxomness,  had  been  considerably  dazzled' 
to  begin  with,  by  the  elegant  apparition  of 
Lady  Bell ;  bu^  having  been  smartly  chidden  j 
by  her  mother  for  her  short-sighted  worldli- 
ness,  she  fell  straightway  into  the  opposite 
error 

Sally  was  not  only  forward  and  intrusive 
in  her  bearing  towards  Lady  Bell,  whom 
Sally*s  mother  had  in  such  small  esteem,  but, 
from  learning  to  entertain  a  poor  opinion  oi 
the  foolish  young  fine  lady,  and  her  dis- 
tempered state  of  mind,  Sally  proceedeJ, 
without  meaning  much  harm,  on  the  whole 
meaning  good,  to  despise  Lady  Bell  and  to 
trample  upon  her  figuratively. 

Lady  Bell  had  spirit  to  "keep  her  oini 
ground  and  repel  affronts,  but  it  was  a  prouiJi 
delicate  spirit,  and  was  at  a  discount  in  a 
contest  with  ruder,  stronger  spirits. 

"  I'll  go  up  to  the  Court  and  sit  with  LaC! 
Bell,"  SaUy  Walsh  would  propose,  danghnj 
her  hat  by  its  ribbons,  and  squaring  tn< 
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mottled  elbows  which  her  mits  left  ocposed. 
'  "  I  don't  mind  though  she  is  as  mum  as  a 
jj  mouse  and  as  glum  as  an  owl,  I'll  keep  her 
from  going  melancholy  mad     and  then  the 
.1  young  girl  would  say,  not  for  a  moment  con- 
'  cealing  that  she  looked  for  some  benefit  to 
herself  in  the  benefit  conferred  on  another, 
"  I^y  Bell  may  let  me  take  the  shape  of  a 
habit  shirt,"  or  "  the  peaches  are  pnme  ripe 
in  the  Court  gardens." 

Mrs.  Walsh  bade  her  daughter  not  hanker 
after  the  follies  of  dress,  or  &e  flesh-pots  of 
Egypty  but  she  did  not  think  the  hankering- 
in  this  case       unnatural  or  unreasonable. 

"What  do  you  think  I  found  my  lady 
doing?**  Sally  would  report  faithfully  to  her 
mother  on  her  return ;  "  Carving  cherry- 
stones !  I  told  her  she  would  blind  herself ; 
but,  of  course,  she  whittled  away.  The 
'  Squire's  list  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  I  said 
I  should  make  him  a  new  pair,  and  he  said, 
there  was  a  wench  of  some  use  in  the  world  !" 

"Then  be  thankful,  child,  and  don't  learn 
bragging  from  poor  silly  Lady  Bell." 

"  She  didn't  know  how  to  make  list  shoes, 
mother,  but  she  looked  at  me  after  I  had  the 
list  fronn  Tofts ;  she  is  quitk.  Lady  Bell,  for, 
,  as  dandilly  as  she  is,  she  picked  up  the 
making  in  no  time.  '  There,'  she  said, — you 
'  can  hear  her,  mother,  in  her  low  mincing 
tones,—*  now  I  can  show  Tofts  how  to  supply 
i !  Mr.  Trevor  with  list  shoes ;  in  future  you  need 
not  trouble  to  make  any  more.  Miss  Walsh  ;* 
these  were  all  the  thanks  I  had." 

"  You  taught  the  fine  lady  one  useful  les- 
son,*' Mrs.  Walsh  encouraged  her  daughter. 

But  though  Lady  Bell  might- try  and  might 
sometimes  succeed  in  asserting  her  supre- 
micy  in  distancing  her  foes,  she  could  not 
n^ht  with  their  weapons.  When  they  invaded 
her  privacy,  invited  themselves  to  be  her 
companions,  spied  upon  her,  if  that  could 
be  called  spying  which  was  open  and  bold, 
I  and  all  to  do  her  good,  they  drove  her 
'  nearly  ftantia 

I  CHAPTER  XI. — THE  ELECTION  AT 

PEASHARSH. 

I     GoAi>ED  as  Lady  Bell  was,  and  with  the 

j  summer  sunshine  on  the  wane, and  the  autumn 
gloom  approaching,  she  was  ready  to  wel- 
come any  change.    She  heard  with  satislac- 

I  tion,  one  afternoon,  a  surly  announcement 
.rom  her  husband  that  she  was  to  accompany 
nim  to  Peasmarsh,  and  that  she  had  better 
make   preparations  for  remaining  several 

,  weeks  in  the  county  town. 

Lilly  Bell  took  such  slight  notice  of  what 
was  [iassing  around  her,  and  had  so  little 


knowledge  of  the  world,  tiiat  she  did  not 
connect  the  announcement  with  the  circum- 
stance that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
shipping  and  spurring  of  genUemen  lately 
to  Trevor  Court,  where  they  were  shut  up 
with  the  Squire  of  a  morning,  or  drinking 
with  him  after  dinner.  They  were  visitors  to 
whom  Lady  Bell  was  indifferent,  in  addition 
to  the  Squire's  not  caring  for  her  having  inter- 
course with  th^rft. 

Lady  Bell  had  no  idea  what  the  family 
were  going  into  Peasmarsh  for,  till  Sally 
Walsh  insulted  her  by  the  incredulous  de- 
mand— 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Lady  Bell, 
that  you  don't  know  the  election  are 
coming  on,  and  that  the  Squire  is  to  stand 
as  member  f  My  ears,  what  do  you  hear  ? 
Father  and  mother  and  I  knew  Uiis  a  fort- 
night ago." 

The  Squire,  who  doted  on  Trevor  Court 
and  hated  town,  who  was  for  his  day  a  luke- 
warm politician — seeing  that  politics  con- 
cerned more  men  than  Dick  Trevor,  and 
more  places  than  Trevor  Court — what  should 
he  do  in  Parliament?  But  Lady  Bell  hardly 
stopped  to  ask,  and  to  put  two  and  two  to- 
gether, to  argue  th:rt  there  must  be  an 
opponent  in  the  field,  for  the  Squire,  like  a 
mad  bull,  would  run  blindly  at  an  opponent. 

Here  was  deliverance,  here  was  a  lighten- 
ing of  her  load.  With  the  giddiness  by  no 
means  rooted  out  of  her,  and  without  con- 
sidering that  she  had  made  the  same  reflec- 
tion not  greatly  to  her  profit  once  before, 
she  now  reflected,  It  is  an  ill  wind  which 
blows  nobody  good. 

To  escape  from  Trevor  Court,  to  leave 
the  Walshes  behind  her,  even  for  a  season, 
to  have  a  chance  of  being  restored  to  her  I 
beloved  town  and  the  countenance  of  her 
old  friends,  for  such  a  gain  it  was  almost 
worth  while  to  have  married  Squire  Trevor. 

The  occasion  of  Lady  BelFs  leaving  was 
.the  first  rime  that  she  had  contemplated  her 
world  with  complacence  since  she  came  to 
Trevor  Court.  Sitting  in  the  travelling 
chariot  by  her  husband's  side.  Lady  Bell  was 
faintly  conscious  that  the  fine  old  place, 
which  he  leant  out  to  regard  so  fondly, 
deserved  the  love  and  honour  which  had  not 
been  hers  to  give.  The  clustering  stacks  of 
chimneys,  with  their  hospitable  spimis  of  blue 
smoke,  the  yew  terrace,  with  its  deep  shade 
and  broad  light,  were  very  fair  to  see. 

Lady  Bell  actually  looked  round  her  with 
iiiterest  on  the  road,  and  as  the  travellers,  at 
nine  miles  distance  from  home,  approached 
the  first  straggling  buildings  of  Peasmarsh. 
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These  were  humble  enough,  but  the  market- 
place presented  an  imposing  array  of  country 
gentry's  winter  houses,  an  old  square-towered 
Norman  church,  and  a  curious  town-hall  and 
steeple.  There  were  also,  dropped  down 
within  its  bounds,  a  thatch-roofed  tavern,  a 
dark,  cavernous  shop,  having  its  gable  to  the 
street,  with  a  hanging  sign,  and  a  door  divided 
in  the  middle,  a  row  of  coopers',  cobblers',  and 
booksellers'  stalls,  and  the  jail,  with  its  pair 
of  stocks,  yawning  for  rascally  limbs,  fixed 
into  the  wall. 

The  market-place  of  Peasmarsh  was  gay 
to  the  young  student  of  human  nature,  after 
Trevor  Court  in  the  company  of  Squire 
Trevor. 


To  Lady  Bell's  juvenile  satisfaction,  the 
Trevors'  lodgings  were  in  the  market-place, 
so  that  she  could  hope  to  see  all  that  was 
going  on,  and  hear  constantly  the  social 
patter  of  clogs  and  pattens  on  the  Sags  be- 
neath her  windows. 

She  was  so  full  of  the  novelty  of  the 
expected  gaiety,  that  as  soon  as  she  had 
thrown  off  her  travelling  equipments,  and 
swallowed  her  two  o'clock  dinner,  she  sat 
down  at  the  window  to  lose  nothing  of  the 
sight.  She  even  began  to  convey  the  im- 
pressions which  she  received  to  Mr.  Trevor, 
in  a  freedom  of  intercourse  which  had  hardly 
existed  between  them  before,  in  the  course 
of  their  three  months'  wedlock.     In  the 


meantime  he  sat'  swallowing  his  wine  and 
smoking  his  pipe,  in  an  interval  of  repose, 
ere  he  sallied  forth  to  meet  his  supporters. 

"  They  are  posting  up  bills  at  the  comer ; 
a  gentleman  from  the  tavern  is  taking  care  of 
1  the  operation,  I  see  in  at  the  open  door — 
i  there  is  the  company  sitting  round  the  table, 
I  covered  with  glasses.  Now  I  am  sure  they 
I  are  drinking  a  toast — one  of  them  has  leapt 
I  on  the  table  before  the  door  is  shut.  What  a 
I  trade  they  are  driving  in  blue  ribands  in 
that  shop !  Do  all  the  women  in  Peasmarsh 
wear  knots  of  blue  ribands  ?  Here  comes 
a  chair.  I  vow  the  lady  is  going  to  be  set 
down  at  the  tavern  door ;  no,  she  has 
only  made  one  of  her  chairmen  beckon  to  a 


person  within,  and  a  billet  is  flung  to  her 
from  the  window.  Why,  Mr.  Trevor,  the  street 
lads  must  know  that  one  of  the  candidates  is 
arrived  in  the  town,  for  they  are  beginning 
to  gather  materials  for  a  bonfire." 

"  You  are  easily  tickled,  my  lady,  for  one 
who  has  seen  so  many  fine  sights  ;  the  town 
air,  even  of  a  hole  like  Peasmarsh,  seems  to 
agree  mightily  with  you,  when  it  sets  your 
tongue  a-wagging,"  sneered  the  Squire ;  yet 
the  man  was  not  unamused  with  the  girl'* 
amusement,  and  was  not  unwilling  that  his 
young  wife  should  be  a  little  happier  lhan 
she  had  been;  only  she  had  despised  him 
and  Trevor  Court,  and  she  should  not  im- 
mediately cease  to  suffer  for  it. 
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'l    Lady  Bell  drew  back  into  her  shell,  stiff- 
i'  ened  not  stung;  she  did  not  care  enough 
'  for  the  man  who  had  made  himself  her  hus- 
I  band  to  be  stung  by  him. 
[i    She  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  innu- 
I  merable  meetings  of  influential  gentlemen, 
the  speeches,  including   the   bawling  of 
speakers  till  they  were  hoarse,  the  rows,  ex- 
'  tending  to  the  raising  of  walking  canes  and 
,1  unsheathing  of  rapiers.   All  this  was  echoed 
I  by  the  clamour,  the  fisticuffing,  the  brick- 
.  latting,  the  cntlass-wielding  of  the  populace. 
I  And  the  whole  was  but  a  small  by-play  pre- 
I  ceding  the  close  canvassing,  the  show  on  the 
hostings,  the  polling,  the  proclaiming,  the 
,1  chairing. 

I  Bat  Latly  Bell  had  her  own  part  to  play. 
.  She  was  onlered  to  drive  out  all  day,  and 
,  every  day,  in  tlie  streets  and  lanes  of  Peas- 
I  marsh.  At  first  when  she  did  so,  her  relish 
I  for  the  town  was  impaired.  Excited  trades- 
I  men  and  their  apprentices,  mechanics,  drawers 
from  the  tavern  taps,  street-criers  came  round 
her,  cheering  or  hooting.  They  cried  tl|e 
I  party  cries  which  were  thenrending  the  nation, 
'  "Down  with  Wilkes,"  or  "  Wilkes  for  ever," 
i  according  as  they  w^  toiy  or  whig  (Squire 
,  Trevor  was  a  tory),  as  if  she  were  Wilkes,  or 
1  Wilkes's  wife  at  least. 

!^  Hie  mob  pressed  up  to  the  chariot,  and 
would  either  have  had  out  the  horses  and 
,  harnessed  themselves  instead,  dia^ng  their 
fiibire  member's  wife  vrith  wild  jolts  and 
'  wilder  hunahs,  or  would  have  pelted  "  the 
I  machine  which  held  Trevor's  wife"  with 
'  mingled  opprobrium  and  filth ;  and  Lady  Bell 

quailed  before  the  ordeal. 
I  But  her  courage  onl^  wanted  steeling— 
,  she  belonged  to  a  class  of  rulers.  Soon  she 
I  could  smile  —  a  pale,  handsome,  child-like 
^  young  woman  as  she  was— and  look  around 
I  her  unmoved,  save   by  the   necessity  of 

I  graciously  acknowledging  greetings,  whether 
she  were  applauded  or  abused,  bowed  before, 
or  bemired.    It  came  naturally  to  her,  and 

"  stimulated  her  to  sit  aloft  there  in  her  bora 
{,  elemmt  of  leadership  amidst  historic  feuds. 
Then  Lady  Bell  was  commanded  to  go 

I I  into  every  shop  in  the  town  to  make  abun- 
dant purchases,  of  the  most  diverse  descrip- 

,<  tion,  from  satin  to  moleskin,  from  buttons  to 
raniage-wheels,  from  sheep's  tar  to  eau-^e- 

'■  /acf/She  was  next  directed  to  "go  into"  every 

I  householder's ■  dwelling,  with  her  "fellows" 
bearing  after  her,  from  the  stuffed  and  piled 

;  caniage,  any  article  that  was  portable,  that 
I^y  Bell  might  give  gifts  and  bestow  lar- 
gesses like  an  eastern  princess  on  her  progress. 
"And  see  that  you  ^ow  none  of  your 
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confounded  insolence.  Lady  Bell,"  was  roared 
after  her  by  her  husband,  as  she  departed  on 
her  mission,  for,  between  bating  and  fud- 
dling, in  the  extreme  exigences  of  an  election. 
Squire  Trevor  was  tsat  being  driven  beside 
himself 

It  was  a  misconception  and  an  untruth 
that  Lady  Bell's  airs  took  the  form  of  in- 
solence to  her  inferiors  in  rank,  when  they 
did  not  trespass  against  her  notions  of  de- 
corum and  the  respect»which  she  believed 
was  due  to  her.  On  the  contrary,  she  was 
gracious  and  affable  in  these  circumstances. 

Lady  Bell  loved  to  confer  fiivours;  she 
was  in  a  state  of  crass  ignorance  in  many 
respiects,  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
merits  of  political  questions,  and  had  little 
to  say  when  the  people  were  strangers  to 
her.  But  her  simple  smile,  her  youth  and 
its  charms,  her  rank,  went  a  far  way  to  in- 
sure her  popularity  and  promote  her  cause. 
It  was  hers,  she  was  eager  for  it,  she  had 
worked  herself  up  into  eagerness  even  apart 
from  the  selfish  consideration  that  Mr.  Tre- 
vor's beirig  returned  member  for  Peasmarsh, 
was  the  sole  chance  of  Lady  Bell's  being 
restored  to  her  Elysian  fields. 

There  had  been  a  little  mystery  about  the 
candidate  on  the  whig  side,  some  uncertain 
bringing  forward  ana  withdrawal  of  suitable 
men,  and  Lady  Bell  had  been  ten  days  at 
Peasmarsh  before  she  was  aware  ot  who  was 
her  husband's  opponent. 

The  enlightenment  broke  upon  Lady  Bell 
suddenly,  and  with  a  little  shock.  Her 
course  in  driving  one  day  was  interrupted  by 
the  rival  course  of  another  chariot,  with  a  simi- 
lar train  of  .friends  and  foes.  In  the  chariot 
sat  the  handsome  young  lady  whom  Lady  Bell 
had  first  seen  in  church,  but  the  lady's  young 
husband  had  not  yet  left  her  to  brave  a 
street  mob  alone  :  he  was  seated  beside  her. 

Mrs.  Sundon's  fine  face  was  pointed  keenly 
for  contest  Mr.  Sundon  looked  almost  ani- 
mated and  alive — as  people  seldom  saw  him 
look — not  beside  the  real  prize  of  his  life,  the 
beaudful,  witty,  wealthy  woman  who  had 
elected  him,  against  all  hostile  representap 
tions,  her  husbwd^  but  only  in  a  tavern  over 
the  last  bottle,  where  brawls  were  impending 
and  blood  was  ready  to  flow,  over  cards  and 
dice,  in  a  dog-fight  or  a  code-pit,  oa  a  race- 
ground. 

One  need  not  condemn  that  man  alone- 
there  were  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men 
like  him,  desperately  jaded,  mind  and  body, 
with  the  springs  of  life  poisoned  early,  who 
might  have  been  capable  of  higher  and  better 
things. 
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The  couple  were  swift  to  recognise  Lady 
Bell's  position,  as  she  recognised  theirs,  and 
to  show  her  what  had  become  the  coiurtesy 
of  foes.  It  touched  her  all  the  more  when 
she  recalled  it,  after  she  had  happened  to  see 
from  her  window  Mr.  Trevor's  encounter 
with  Mr.  Sundon  in  the  market-place.  In 
return  for  the  grace  of  Mr.  Sundon's  punc- 
tilious bow,  Squire  Trevor  had  vouchsafed 
only  a  savage  scowL 

Into  the  house  of  one  of  the  voters  Lady 
Bell  walked  on  the  heels  of  Mrs.  Sundon, 
going  her  rounds  on  a  similar  errand,  so  diat 
the  two  ladies  had  nearly  jostled  each  other 
in  the  doorway. 

But  the  elder  lady  gave  way  to  the 
younger,  before  Lady  liell,  in  her  agitation, 
could  think  of  what  she  ought  to  do.  *'  The 
place  is  yours.  Lady  Bell  Trevor,"  said  a 
sweet,  sonorous  voice,  with  a  shade  of  em- 
jjhasis  on  the  Lady  Bell.  Then,  as  if  regret- 
ting even  that  slightly  ungracious  inference, 
Mrs.  Sundon  added,  "  I  am  happy  to  yield  it 
to  you ;  ladies  need  not  quarrel  though  gen- 
tlemen contest  seats  in  Parliament ; "  £naUy, 
she  remarked  with  a  still  franker,  more  win- 
nmg  cordiality,  "  I  think  that  you  and  I 
should  not  quarrel,  Lady  Bell." 

"  I  think  not,  madam,"  sighed  Lady  Bell, 
in  a  troubled  fashion,  conscious,  with  no 
ignoble  envy,  that  Mrs.  Sundon  was  her 
superior  in  manners  as  well  as  year^. 

"  If  I  don't  have  a  care,"  reflected  Lady 
Bell  in  alarm,  and  with  the  crude,  unmincing 
expression  of  opinion  which  belonged  to  her 
years  and  her  generation,  "  I'll  soon  be  as 
great  a  brute  as  Trevor." 

The  heat  of  the  election  grew  intense  and 
consuming,  overthrowing  all  barriers,  swallow- 
ing up  all  sc:-uples,  till  it  was  not  without  coll 
that  the  sheriff,  and  a  company  of  soldiers 
were  looked  ior,  at  the  last  moment,  to  keep 
the  peace. 

Lady  Bell's  room  in  the  Trevors'  lodgings 
had  come  to  be  invaded  with  the  Squire's 
supporters,  agents,  whippers-in,  as  they 
sought  privacy  in  which  to  make  up  their 
lists,  yell  the  sum  total;  wrangle,  start  new 
and  more  audacious  schemes,  and  openly 
discuss  infamous  and  scoundrelly  plans. 

In  spite  of  the  weight  of  Mr.  Trevor's 
character  and  stake  in  the  county,  there  arose 
a  horrible  suspicion  that  the  whig  interest 
had  gained  ground  in  Peasmarsh,  and  that 
the  tories  might  be  defeated. 

Forbid  it,  all  ye  powers  of  moral  orthodox 
landowner,  ance  Gregmy  Sundon,  ot 
Chevely,  in  addition  to  having  been  a  game- 
ster of  the  first  water,  a  hard  drinker,  a 


frequenter  of  riotous  company,  after  the  pat- 
tern of  his  worthy  master  in  statesmanship, 
was  also  a  renegade  to  Charles  James  Fox's 
revolutionary  American  creed.  Let  all  the 
powers  of  torydom  be  fitly  called  in  to  cir- 
cumvent such  vile  traitors  I 

"  Egad !  I  would  rather  call  Greg.  Sundon 
out,  and  wing  him  before  the  nominatioa 
day,"  suggested  a  fire-eater. 

"  Sooner  be  winged  yourself  Ted,"  mocked 
a  listener ;  "  Sundon  is  the  best  shot  and 
swordsman  between  this  and  Lon'oiL" 

"Had  large  practice,  you  see,"  a  third 
took  up  the  tale  briskly,  has  us  at  a  shame- 
ful disadvantage.  Why  not  steal  a  march 
upon  him — ^not  wing  him,  but  deal  him  a 
stray  blow  with  a  cudgel,  or  the  flight  of  a 
stone,  to  crack  his  conceited  pate  or  smash 
a  limb  ?  That  would  keep  him  out  of  our 
way  for  a  week  or  two;  teach  him  better 
manners, — be  for  his  good  in  the  long-run ; " 
the  speaker  looked  round  triumphantly. 

Squire  Trevor  was  sitting,  leaning  back,  in 
an  arm-chair,  a  member  of  his  tumultuous 
council,  but  preserving  a  grim  silence.  At 
the  proposal  his  florid  &ce  d^u-kened  to 
purple,  his  red-brown  ey^  g^ed,  he  smote 
the  table  with  his  fist,  and  swore,  with  a 
ghastly  grin,  that  he  should  like  to  be  there 
to  see  when  the  barbarous  stroke  was  dealt 
to  his  rival. 

No  one  looking  on  the  Squire's  inflamed, 
distorted  face  could  doubt  that  if  he  look 
vengeance  into  his  own  hand,  there  mtght 
be  grievous  danger  of  rattening — the  word 
might  not  exist  then,  but  the  thing  was 
there,  and  in  higher  walks  of  life,  passing 
swiftly  into  murder. 

"Gentlemen,  let  me  warn  you,"  inter- 
posed an  anxious  attorney,  "  that  kidnapping 
on  the  occasion  of  an  election  is  set  down 
as  a  grave  crime  in  the  calendar,  and  is 
punished  accordingly." 

"  Who  talked  of  kidnapping,  Tomey,  un- 
less it  were  your  long-nosed,  pettifo^ing 
self?"  the  nervous  hint  was  angrily  put 
down. 

"  Said  and  done,  Bennel,  what  you  wot 
of.  But  Sundon  parades  the  town,  backed  by 
a  ragged  regiment  of  democratic  dogs." 

"  Not  always,"  was  rejoined  significantly. 
"  He  goes  privately  every  time  the  London 
mail  comes  in  to  meet  and  receive  his  duns' 
letters,  biUd-diwx,  and  what  not  into  his  own 
hands,  rather  than  hU  tellow  of  a  servant 
shouU  bring  them  to  him  before  his  stuck-up 
madam  ol  a  wife.  I  warrant  there  are  plenty 
of  scores  to  settle  unknown  to  her.  I  cin 
see  him  myseh  walking  up  and  down,  wearing 
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a  muffler,  which  don't  disguise  him  from  me, 
!  for  as  good  as  half-an-hour  sometimes,  in 
front  of  the  inn-yard,  before  the  coach  comes 
in." 

"Is  the  mail  extraordinary  true  to  its 
'  hour?"  investigated  one  of  the  conclave 
\  cmiously. 

'.  "Lord!  no;  how  should  it  be,  when  it 
has  to  run  the  risk  of  being  stopped  by  high- 
waymen  at  any  one  of  the  half-<lozen  of  lone 
bits  between  this  and  London?"  replied  the 

['  last  speaker,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Suppose  it  to  be  stopped  on  Toosday," 
insinuated  the  satisfied  inquirer,  with  an  ac- 
cent of  the  utraost  cheerfulness,  as  he  lolled 

'  against  the  wainscot,  and  kept  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  *'  when  there  may  be  more  than 
Master  Sundon  on  the  out-look,  a  score  of 
our  fellows,  armed  with  a  hazel  twig  or  two, 
in  case  their  neighbour  townsmen  be  up  also, 

,  and  a  little  too  warm ;  hey.  Mister  Tomey  ?  " 
'^Excuse  me,  Sii  John,"  stammered  the 

'  man  of  law  and  peace ;  "  I  cannot  be  a  party 

I  to  any  sort  of  outrage,  however  provoked,  or 

I  pardonable,  or  mitigated." 

"  Nobody's  asking  you,  inan,"  was  the 
contemptuous  dismi^al ;  "  hold  your  tongue 

,  and  shut  your  ears,  that's  all,  or  worse  may 
come  of  it." 

There  was  another  p^  of  ears  inquisitive, 
bewildered,  appalled,  which,  whatever  came 

,  of  it,  were  not  shut,  though  sometimes  they 
had  grown  weary  wiUiin  the  last  few  days  of 
the  mcessant  gabble. 
Farmer  Huggins  was  down  with  rheuma- 

I  iism,  and  must  be  wrapped  in  blankets  and 

I  t»oug^t  to  the  booth  in  a  chair,  at  the  peril 
of  his  life. 

Butcher  Green  was  trimming,  t|ie  lowrogue ; 
I  standing  out  on  a  presentation  to  the  gram- 

I  mar  sdiool  for  his  clever  son.  What  business 
had  butchers  with  clever  sons?  or  having 

I I  them,  couldn't  the  butchers  keep  their  lads 
1 1  to  the  slaughter-house  and  the  scales,  as  a 
1 1  better  trade,  after  all,  than  the  beggarly  pro- 
I  fessions  without  patrons  ? 

Dame  Melli^  had  all  the  odd  voters  at 
,  her  finger  ends,  in  return  for  her  vintner's 
I  custom,  bought  up  in  the  first  place,  to  be 

livi^ud  gratis  in  the  second. 
'    Lady  Bell  had  little  to  do  with  these  un- 
attractive details.   Her  part  in  the  business 
I  o(  the  election  was  well  past,  till  Mr.  Trevor 
{  was  member,  if  he  should  be  piember.  She 
was  overlooked  by  ihs  gentlemen,  because 


they  had  no  time  to  spend  upon  her,  and 
because  they  had  found  out  for  themselves 
that  it  did  not  chime  in  with  Squire  Trevor's 
humour  to  have  his  aristocratic  young  wife 
noticed,  and  it  was  not  for  them  to  thwart 
the  Squire  at  the  present  moment 

But  there  was  a  fasdnation  to  Lady  Bell 
in  the  very  name  of  Sundon,  conjuring  up,  as 
it  did,  the  beautiful  young  woman  of  that 
rank  and  fashion  to  whi<£  Lady  Bell  was 
bom  and  bred,  more  fortunate  than  she 
was,  inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Sundon's  sun  had 
not  been  eclipsed  before  noon.  She  had 
not  been  sentenced  to  be  the  desolate  young 
wife  of  an  old  bear  of  a  country  "Squire,  who 
would  tie  her  down  to  his  bear-garden,  and 
bait  her  with  his  cousins— parsons'  wives  and 
daughters.  Mrs.  Sundon  had  hope  and 
heart  in  her  youth  and  beauty,  as  she  shared 
and  enjoyed  life  with  her  comely  and  elegant 
young  husband,  whose  listlessness  and  hag- 
gardness  even  had  a  charm,  by  force  of 
contrast,  in  Lady  BelFs  eyes. 

Lady  Bell  sat  with  her  knotting  in  the  far 
window,  her  hand  with  its  shuttle  arrested, 
her  scared  eyes  and  ears  watching  furtively 
and  greedily  the  club  of  men  by  whom  her 
presence  was  forgotten. 

In  the  absorbing,  horrified  speculation  on 
the  broken  words  and  dark  hints  which 
reached  her,  Lady  Bell  forgot  the  market- 
place and  the  country-town  sights  which  had 
occupied  her  when  she  had  arrived  in  Peas- 
marsh,  and  on  which  the  declining  September 
sun  was  now  brooding  peacefully. 

With  her  woman's  faculty  of  leaping  at  a 
conclusion,  and  anticlpaUng  every  result — 
painting  it  in  extreme  and  exaggerated 
colours,  she  saw  the  couple  whom  she 
had  wistfully  admu%d  and  envied  in  a  new 
light 

She  saw  the  slim,  refined  gentleman  sud- 
denly set  upon  in  the  dusk,  by  a  band  of 
hired  and  armed  ruffians,  and  brutally  mauled 
and  beaten. 

She  saw  his  battered,  disfigured  body  car- 
ried home  to  his  wiie. 

She  saw  the  high-spirited,  dignified  wo- 
man flinging  herself  down,  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  grief,  by  the  wreck,  apostrophizing 
it  under  fond  names,  lifting  the  unconscious 
head  on  her  knees,  wiping  the  blobd-stains 
from  the  face,  to  leave  it  white  and  blank, 
and  tearing  her  hair  at  the  shame  and  anguish 
01  the  sight. 
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WILUAM  ALLAN. 

By  WA£T£B.  C.  smith,  D.D. 


ONE  begins,  at  limes,  to  fear  that  "  the 
working  man  "  has  been  made  rather  too 
much  of  lately;  and  as  with  other  pets  of 
philanthropy,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has 
done  him  any  good.  He  has  been  very  much 
pitied  for  his  hard  work  and  scanty  fare  and 
poor  dwelling,  and  it  was  quite  right  that 
these  things  should  be  seen  to,  and  that  he 
should  get  his  fair  share  in  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  But  he  has  learnt  to 
pity  himself  a  good  deal,  which  is  not  a  de- 
sirable lesson  to  teach  any  one ;  and  too 
many  of  his  class  think  far  more  of  getting 
a  good  wage  than  of  doing  good  work  for  iL 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  general  character- 
istic of  ourworkman.  No  doubt,  there  are  very 
many  still  who  take  a  pride  in  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  handwork,  and  do  not  pi^  them- 
selves at  all  so  long  as  they  have  plenty  to 
do,  and  can  livenonestly  by  it.  Sudi  a 
working  man  was  William  Allan ;  one  who 
was  first  of  all  a  man,  and  who  was  careful 
to  naaintain  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  man- 
hood, and  who  strove  hard  to  make  others  of 
his  class  as  genuine  as  he  was  himself.  It  is 
cheering  to  know  that  there  are  such  men 
among  us,  living  quite  obscure  lives,  unknown 
even  to  those  who  take  a  lively  interest  in 
their  "  order,"  and  doing,  in  the  fear  of  God, 
a  work  which  none  who  are  outside  could  do 
half  so  well.  Philanthropic  societies  and 
Trades'  Unions,  each  with  its  contributions, 
secretaries,  agents,  and  speech-makers,  leave, 
on  the  whole,  rather  a  desponding  feeling  in 
our  minds,  and  a  very  decided -conviction 
that  the  world's  evils  are  not  to  be  cured  by 
0iem.  But  men  of  the  type  of  William  Allan 
are  the  real  leaven  lying  in  the  heart  of  the 
lump ;  and  if  there  be  only  enough  of  them, 
we  will  wait  in  good  hope  for  "  the  good  time 
coming."  The  various  machineries,  social 
and  benevolent,  are  all  good  in  their  own 
way ;  but  nothing  will  elevate  the  workman's 
character  so  much  as  the  influence  of  clear 
intelligence  and  high-toned  morality  acting 
fr«m  within  his  own  circle.  The  help  of  his 
brothers  does  far  more  for  a  man  than  the 
patronage  of  his  superiors. 

It  is  now  some  seven-and-twenty  years 
since  William  Allan  came  to  Glasgow,  a  young 
miller,  skilled  in  his  craft  and  in  all  con- 
nected with  it,  full  also  of  the  spirit  and  as- 
piration of  his  class,  yet  feeling  the  man  to 
be  always  more  than  the  workman.   Bred  on 


die  north-east  coast,  the  keen  sea-breezes  had 
blown  about  his  boyhood,  and  given  him  a 
fresh,  even  flori4  complexion,  arid  the  elastic 
step  of  a  man  braced  by  the  east  wind  to  face 
all  sorts  of  weather,  and  think  little  about  it. 
Standing  about  six  feet  high,  his  broad  chest 
well  thrown  out,  and  his  head  so  set  on  his 
shoulders  that  he  seemed  always  looking 
over  other  people's  heads,  altogether  he  was  - 
a  grand  lion-like  man  to  whom  you  would  [ 
have  instinctively  given  way,  only  that  he  j 
was  generally  beforehand  with  you,  and 
turned  aside  to  let  you  pass.    For  with  that  j 
powerful  form  and  bold  bearing,  he  had  a  ' 
singularly  gende  and  unassuming  spirit,  which  I 
was  seldom  roused  except  by  injustice  or  • 
cniel^,  and  then  his  wrath  was  terrible.   A  | 
ibreh^  broad  and  high,  clear,  frank-looking  ' 
eyes,  not  without  a  twinkle  of  hearty  humour 
in  them,  a  mouth  laige  and  sensitive,  «ilh 
the  full  lips  of  the  artist,  and  a  massive 
square  jaw  united  to  form  a  countenance 
which,  whether  brooding  in  quiet  thought,  or 
lit  up  with  high  emotion  as  he  poured  forth  a 
stream  of  genuine  eloquence,  will  ever  be 
associated  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
knew  him,  with  the  pictures  of  those  great 
ones  who  have  been  kings  and  leaders  of 
men. 

He  came  out  of  a  humble  home,  yet  of  a  , 
right  good  stock,  his  father  having  held  the 
mill  of  Kinnaber,  on  the  bank  of  the  north 
Esk,  some  three  or  four  miles  from  Montrose. 
The  miller  in  such  a  neighbourhood  used 
generally  to  be  a  shrewd  man,  rather  above  ' 
the  average  of  rural  intelligence,  and  "  full  of 
dealings  with  the  world."   William  got  only 
the  common  Burgh  school  education  given  to 
every  Scottish  boy,  which,  however,  with  the 
love  of  books  and  habits  of  studious  thought, 
was  enough  to  form  tho  groundwork  of  a  re- 
markable culture  in  after  years.     He  was 
early  set  to  work  in  the  mill,  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  that  business.    There  he  re- 
ceived from  his  old  father  one  of  the  fore- 
most lessons  of  a  true  life,  viz.,  to  do  honest 
conscientious  work,  and  to  abhor  satmping, 
whether  he  was  grinding  meal  or  sorting  ,' 
sacks,  reading  poetry  or  thinking  out  a  pro-  ' 
blem.   Old  Alkn  would  seem  to  have  been  ' 
a  God-fearing  man,  thorough  in  all  he  did,  ! 
and  holding  that  without  thoroughness  there  j 
could  be  no  real  service  either  of  God  or  [ 
man.    Consequently,  his  lads  had  to  put  1 
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their  miods  into  their  work,  and  do  in  a  sufli- 
(  dent  way  whatever  they  were  set  to  do.  For 
j  it  matters  little  what  a  man's  trade  is,  but  it 
is  of  infinite  moment  Uiat  he  shall  make  con- 
science oF  it,  and  do  it  as  well  as  he  can. 

Thus  WiUiam  Allan  had  grown  up,  with 
tbedack  of  the  mill,  and  ^e  rush  of  the  mill- 
race  always  in  his  ears,  in  a  home  pervaded 
by  a  devout  and  dutifiil  spirit,  and  loving 
truth  whether  in  word  or  act.  And  now  at 
one-and-twenty,  he  had  come  to  Glasgow  in 
search  of  employment  and  further  insight, 
1  which  that  busy  town  soon  found  him  in 
more  ways  than  one.    Hitherto  he  had  seen 

I  no  large  city,  his  life  having  been  entirely 
,  rural  and  domestic    Now  he  found  himself 

amidst  the  seething  population  of  one  of 
the  chief  centres  of  modem  enterprise,  and 
looked  about  him  with  some  wonder  perhaps, 
'  bat  irith  more  of  anxiety  and  even  sadness 
;  the  longer  he  looked.   In  those  years  our 

II  Srottish  life  still  gathered  chiefly  around  the 
j  Church  which  was  the  dominant  force  in  the 
['  country — greatly  more  so,  at  any  rate,  than  it 
I  is  now.  The  young  workman's  first  Uiought, 
I  therefore,  was  not  about  "the  Union,"  but 

as  to  what  congregation  he  should  unite  him- 
:  self  with  both  for  divine  worship,  and  for 
intellectual  fellowship  with  men  like-minded. 
At  that  time  Dr.  Robert  Buchanan  was  minis- 
ter of  Free  St.  Mary's,  Tron — a  man  of  mark 
and  growing  eminence,  around  whom  a  quite 
unusual  number  of  able  and  thoughtful  young 
men  had  assembled,  and  organized  them- 
selves in  various  ways  both  for  self-culture  and 
for  Christian  service.   To  ,St.  Mary's,  then, 
'  young  Allan  soon  found  himself  strongly 
drawn  by  the  excellence  of  its  pulpit  minis- 
trations, and  also  by  the  attraction  of  con- 
genial spirits  who  speedily  felt  his  power  and 
i  the  singular  charm  of  his  companionship,  and 
I  indeed,  by  their  intense  admiration  of  him, 
did  their  best  by-and-by  to  spoil  his  career. 
I    Like  many  other  young  men  at  that  period, 
,  he  had  hailed  the  exodus  of  the  Free  Church 
;  as  a  singular  act  of  faith,  from  which  other 
'  great  results  might  be  expected  in  the  future. 
■  It  was  this  more  than  any  very  strong  con- 
;  victions  as  to  the  Church-question  itself  that 
I  swept  so  many  of  the  young  along  with 
'  that  movement   Of  course,  &ey  had  also 
j  pretty  decided  views  on  the  matter  at  issue, 
j  especially  on  the  question  of  lay-patronage 
which  the  country  had  always  liked  ill,  and 
I  liked  worse  than  ever  now  since  the  patrons 
I  had  generally  forsaken  the  National  Church, 
j  and  had  no  spiritual  interest  in  presenting  a 
'  sufficient  cle^yman.    But  that  which  chi^y 
j  seized  on  the  imaginations  of  those  generous 


youths,  was  the  grand  act  of  faith  done  by 
those  brave  and  true  men  who,  for  con- 
science' sake,  gave  up  their  all.  It  was 
fondly  hofted  those  who  could  do  so 
noble  a  thing  would  lead  on  the  Church  to 
yet  fuller  enlargement,  and  would  satisfy  tiie 
deeper  cravings  and  religious  wants  of  the  age, 
as  fearless  guides  loving  the  light,  and  follow- 
ing it  withersoever  it  led.  In  this,  hope  they 
were,  many  of  them,  a  good  deal  disap- 
pointed, and  I  know  that  Allan  felt  it  keenly 
when  he  was  forced  to  see,  in  the  Church  he 
loved  so  well,  only  another  sect  as  narrow 
and  intolerant  as  the  rest.  Meanwhile,  in 
those  early  years,  the  enthusiasm  was  in  its 
full  glow  and  fervotu*,  and  gloried  in  self- 
denial,  for  as  yet  the  fossilizing  agencies 
were  kept  pretty  much  in  ^e  background. 

Chalmers  had  no  sooner  established  the 
machinery  of  the  Free  Church  than,  weary  of 
mere  organtztnj^  though  no  one  had  such  prac- 
tical sagacity  on  that  kind  of  work,he  plunged 
into  tlie  old  Burke  and  Hare  regions  in 
Edinburgh  to  try  conclusions  there  between 
thepowersof  lightanddarkness.  Shortly  after- 
wards, Dr.  Buchanan  also  led  a  band  of  faith- 
ful followers  on  a  like  expedition  into  the 
wynds  of  Glasgow,  their  aim  being,  not 
merely  to  do  city  mission  work,  but  to  orga- 
nize strictly  mission  churches  there.  Among 
those  who  flung  Uiemselves  heartily  into  this 
labour.  Dr.  Buchanan  had  not  an  abler,  or 
more  zealous  follower  than  William  Allan, 
whose  evenings  were  now  chiefly  spent  in 
the  wynds,  visitmg,  teaching,  helping  the 
poor,  and  doubtless  laying  up  for  himself 
manya  fiiiitful  experience.  Ere  long  he  hadso 
identified  himself  with  the  work  that  shortly 
after  the  retiring  of  Mr.  Hogg,  who  had  been 
pioneer  missionary  there — a  rough,  homely, 
genuine  man,  admirably  fitted  for  such  work — 
Mr.  Allan  was  appointed  missionary  in  the 
wynds.  He  accepted  the  office  with  re- 
luctance and  self-distrust.  It  had  ever  been 
in-his  mind  to  remain  a  working  man,  serving 
his  fellows  as  he  had  opportunity.  And  he 
had  rightly  judged  his  own  vocation.  He 
was  not  fitted  for  the  kind  of  work  he  was  now 
expected  to  do.  Sermons  might  be  called 
addre^,  but  they  were  still  sermons,  and 
they  sadly  cramped  his  freedom.  The  re- 
vival style  of  preaching  also  had  come  into 
vogue,  and  he  luul  no  ffh  that  way.  By-and- 
by,  therefore,  he  turned  to  his  handicraft 
again,  and  in  1855  accepted  the  charge  of  a 
mill  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  lessee, 
however,  was  not  successful,  and  soon  again 
Allan  was  adrift.  How  he  came  to  be  re- 
porter and  subeditor  of  the  Nivaj  fferaid  for 
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a  while,  we  do  not  exactly  know.  Very  likely, 
much  as  he  became  missionary  in  the  wynds, 
his  clear,  manly  speech  giving  people  an  im- 
pression that  he  was  able  for  anything  that 
turned  up.  But  his  Scotch  fervour  was  too 
cold  for  Irish  Orangemen.  He  could  not 
hate  any  one  enough  to  satisfy  them— iras  too 
liberal  for  the  one  party,  and  not  revolutionary 
enough  for  the  other.  It  soon  appeared, 
therefore,  that  Allan  was  not  to  be  the  saviour 
of  Ireland,  at  least,  not  by  means  of  sub^ 
editing  the  Newry  Herald.  Indeed,  literary 
work  was  no  more  in  his  line  than  preaching 
— even  less.  For  as  an  orator,  in  his  natural 
sphere,  he  was  a  real  power— clear,  fluent; 
forcible,  never  pausing  for  a  word,  and  always 
choosing  the  right  one.  But  the  pen  seemed 
to  clog  those  winged  words,  and  therefore, 
in  after  years,  he  seldom  wrote  more  than  an 
introduction,  and  a  skeleton  which  was  to  be 
clothed  and  vitalised  as  he  spoke.  Nature 
meant  him  for  a  speaker,  and  in  due  time  he 
found  it  out 

Most  men  of  any  power  have  their  tempo- 
rary oscillations '  and  uncertainties  before 
they  discovo:  and  fairly  settle  down  to  the 
real  task  of  ^eir  lives.  Such  were  these 
home-mission  days  and  sub-editor  da}^  in 
the  career  of  William  Allan.  Frioads,  struck 
with  his  remarkable  faculty,  both  of  thought 
and  of  speech,  fancied  it  were  a  pity  these 
should  be  wasted  in  the  narrow  sphere  of 
an  artisan's  life.  A  common  mistake  ^  and 
though  Allan,  for  a  season,  yielded  to  their 
opinion,  by-and-by  he  began  to  see  that  the 
force  which  was  in  him  could  not  have  its 
full  effect  unless  he  remained  among  the  men 
of  his  own  order.  The  workman  of  to-day 
is  not  much  influenced  by  those  outside  of 
his  own  sphere.  He  is  slow  to  beUeve  that 
any  one  can  understand  his  position  who 
does  not  look  at  it  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  Therefore  the  man  at  the  next  bench 
will  have  more  weight  with  him  than  a  clergy- 
man, or  even  a  lonL  His  class  sympathies 
are  strong,  and  if  our  artisans  are  to  become 
all  that  we  would  like  them  to  be,  the  power 
must  be  found  mainly  among  themselves. 
Allan  partook  largely  of  these  class  feelings, 
while  rising  high  above  class  prejudices. 
Thus  I  find  him  writing  to  a  fiiend  in  1857 
about  the  death  of  Hugh  Miller  "  Like 
you,  I  have  never  experienced  anything  like 
the  same  sense  of  personal  bereavement  on 
the  death  of  a  pubUc  man  before.  We  knew 
Hugh  so  well,  and  all  his  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  expression.  We  sympathized  so 
broadly  with  him,  for  although  a  transcen- 
dental specimen,  he  was  clearly  of  tmr  order 


— an  intelligent,  religious,  Scottish  working 
man.  The  most  gifted  man,  I  suppose,  we 
have  ever  produced,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Bums;  and  then  he  was  not,  like 
him,  both  our  glory  and  our  shame.  We 
could  regard  Hugh  with  such  unqualified 
admiration  and  love;  he  had,  through  his 
whole  life,  so  thoroughly  played  the  man" 
Thus  loving  the  Foriarshire  miller  looked 
up  to  the  cS(miarty  mason,  and  one  v.-itb 
these  feelings  wju  exacUy  the  roan  to  tell 
powerfully  on  those  of  his  own  "order." 
On  his  return,  therefore,  to  Glasgow,  it  was 
clearly  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  abide  among 
his  own  people,  and  to  do  what  he  could  as 
a  working  man  for  working  men. 

Appointed  manager-foreman  at  the  Trades- 
ton   Mills,  he  enjoyed  an  income  that, 
with  thrift,  maintained  his  family  in  modest 
independence — very  modest,  but  emphati- 
cally indepradent    Far  more  to  him,  how- 
ever, than  any  wage  was  the  position  it 
gave  him  as  still  clearly  a  working  man, 
yet  naturally  having  some  wd^^t  among 
working  men.    Those  who  were  directly 
under  his  au&ority  soon  leamt  to  know 
him  as  a  thorough  workman,  and  also  a 
kind  and  wise  friend.     But  his  influence 
was  by  no  means  limited  to  them.  One 
must  remember,  however,  the  conditions 
under  which  he  now  laboured  in  order  to 
understand  what  he  really  accomplished. 
There  were  few  busier  men  in  busy  Glasgow 
than  he.     Never  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
hours  a  day  were  spent  in  the  mill,  and  often 
very  many  more.  .  He  had  no  "stent"  « 
"darg,"  but  worked  under  a  conscience 
trained  to  let  no  bad  work  out  of  his  hand, 
cost  what  it  might  of  labour  or  time.  The 
very  pride  he  had  in  his  '*  order  "  urged  him 
to  uphold  its  credit  by  thoroughness  and  suffi- 
ciency.   He  would  not  soil  his  fingers  by 
domg  the  "  cheap  and  nasty."   Any  sham 
wcMrk  filled  him  with  shame  and  indignation, 
because  it  disgraced  his  "  order."    The  lion- 
head  would  be  tossed  back,  and  the  heavy 
stick  come  rattling  on  the  pavement,  and  a 
torrent  of  eloquent  wrath  would  pour  forth, 
when  he  happened  to  hear  of  sudi  dishonest 
work. 

All  his  days,  then,  he  was  a  busy,  hard- 
working man,  getting  few  summer  holidays, 
getting  only  the  Saturday  afternoons,  which 
were  generally  spent  in  long  walks  with  a 
friend,  who  was,  like  himself,  a  man  of  unweary- 
ing industry,  and  keen,  active  intellect.  Yet 
how  much,  not  only  of  personal  culture,  but 
of  high  service,  he  mam^ed  to  accomplish 
for  all  that  1    For  one  thing,  he  had  alwa>-s 
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a  class  of  young  men  on  Sunday  evenings, 
'  in  which  bis  religious  life  found  a  fitting  sphere 
'  of  action,  for  he  spared  no  pains  to  make  it 
such  as  thoughtful  lads  could  profit  by  ;  and 
'  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  more  than 
one  young  clergyman  learnt  there  not  a  little 
I  of  the  better,  because  more  vital,  part  of  his 
I  theology.    But  his  week  nights  were  equally 
I  occupied  as  often  as  he  had  opportunity.  I 
have  before  me  a  large  bundle  of  papers, 
most  of  them,  I  confess,  unfinished—some 
mere  notes,  for  he  ru-ely  completed  anything, 
eAept  in  his  own  mind.  That,  however,  was 
alwa)'s  done  with  conscience  and  thorough- 
ness, as  his  nature  was.    Whatever  subject 
he  took  up,  all  the  literature  of  it  within  his 
reach,  was  carefully  read,  talked  over,  turned 
this  way  and  that  to  a  hundred  uses  in  daily 
life,  and  then,  when  he  was  brimful  of  the 
nutler,  it  gradually  took  shape,  and  came 
forth  clear  as  a  bell.    Thus  the  very  last 
theme  which  occupied  him  was  the  influence 
of  John  Ruskin  on  English  art.  Having 
naturally  a  fine  sense  of  beauty,  which  also 
he  had  cultivated  .as  well  as  drcumstances 
permitted,  he  had  an  immense  reverence  for 

,  the  great  art-critic  of  our  age,  and  a  bound- 
less sympathy  with  the  high  moral  tone  of 

,  his  writings.  He  had  thought,  therefore,  to 
interpret  Ruskin  to  the  working  man  with 

'  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  for  this  purpose 
began  a  diligent  reperusal  of  all  his  books, 
having  just  finished  the  *'  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,"  when, death  arrested  his  work. 

'  But  as  he  went  on  with  this  reading  all  his 
conversation  became  saturated  with  Ruskin. 
His  wonderful  memory  would  present  whole 

,  pages  for  quotation  on  all  fit  occasions. 

'  Workmen  at  the  mill  would  be  astounded 
vith  apt  and  telling  illustrations  of  their  busi- 
ness from  the  book  on  Sheep-folds,  or  from 

I  "Sesame  and  Lilies."  Ruskin  pervaded  the 
atmosphere  like  the  fine  meal  dust,  and  after 
quotmg,  adapting,  and  living  on  Rusldn  tor . 

,  some  months,  he  would  have  finally  poured 
out  to  some  obscure  society  of  artisans  and 
iJiopkeepers  a  speech  that — ^we  say  it  de- 

'  libwately — might  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Royal  Institution.  Butnone  of  his  written  dis- 
courses  give  any  sufficient  idea  of  his  brilliant 

.|  oratory.  Some  of  the  papers  we  have  ex- 
amined,  indeed,  if  they  were  finished,  would 

,  do  no  discredit  to  men  of  reputation  for 
learning  and  scholarship  j  but  they  fail  to 

1'  express  what  the  man  was  to  those  who 
heard  him.    They  embrace  a  great  variety 

ji  of  subjects,  the  earlier  ones  being  chiefly 
dinrchy,  as  was  natural  from  his  ecclesias- 
tical relations,  but  latt^ly  they  expatiate  in 


broader  regions  of  literature  and  abstract 
thought  There  are  essays  on  the  English 
Reformation  and  the  Scotch  disruption ;  then 
two  pretty  complete  essays  on  "  Early 
Scottish  Poetry,"  beginning  with  Barbour's 
Bruce  and  Blind  Harry's-  Wallace,  books 
which  were  famihar  to  his  boyhood  and 
ours,  but  containing  also  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  poems  of  James  I.,  which  lay 
more  out  of  the  common  path ;  an  elaborate 
paper  on  typical  forms  in  nature,  suggested, 
no  doubt,  by  the  work  of  Dr.  McCosh ;  a 
survey  of  Isaac  Taylor's  influence  on  theo- 
logical thought,  and  the  notes  of  a  thorough 
investigation  of  Butler's  "  Analogy."  To 
Isaac  Taylor  he  seems  to  have  devoted  an 
unusual  amount  of  careful  study,  reading 
everything  he  had  written,  and  saturating  his 
mind  with  it  till  he  had  thoroughly  mastered 
the  whole  of  Taylor's  works,  when  they 
would  be  quoted  by  the  yard,  and  applied 
in  the  most  unexpected  quarters,  and  would 
furnish  ipatter  for  endless  discussions,  until 
the  full  period  of  gestation  was  reached.  In 
all  these  papers  we  can  trace  the  growth  of 
his  mind — how  it  cast  off,  one  by  one,  mere 
trammels  of  tradition,  until  it  reached  finally 
a  wonderful  freedom,  chastened  and  sobered 
by  experience — the  freedom  not  of  wanton 
youth,  but  of  ripe  age  and  wisdom.  Oi  his 
letters  few  remain ;  and  the  more  is  the  pity, 
for  they  are,  what  we  have  seen  ot  them, 
genuine,  unstudied  outpourings  to  the  men 
he  knew,  who  were  of  like  minds  but 
among  them  there  are  frequent  references  to 
the  books  he  was  reading,  the  books  he 
wanted,  the  books  he  was  able  to  buy,  and 
those  he  must  needs  borrow ;  abundant 
allusions  to  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Burns, 
to  Whately,  Butler,  McCosh,  to  Chaucer, 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  to  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and 
Mill — to  nearly  all  our  English  classics^ 
and  to  many  French  and  German  writers 
whose  works  had  been  translated  into  the 
only  tongue  he  knew.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing crude  or  undigested  in  his  papers. 
One  reads  them,  and  feels  himself  clearly  in 
the  presence  of  a  cultivated  intellect ;  criti- 
cizing and  entitled  to  criticize,  in  virtue  of 
competent  knowledge  generally,  and  vigorous 
thought  always.  Nothing  ia  quite  finished, 
but  everywhere  there  is  fresh  and  suggestive 
idea.  And  all  this  was  done  by  a  working 
man  for  working  men — by  the  dusty  miller 
to  his  dusty  fellows,  on  the  principle,  as  he 
says  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  "  the  limits  of 
legislation  are  soon  reached,  while  those  of 
moral  and  spiritual  influence  no  man  can 
tell."    On  the  whole  he  took  little  part  in 
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Trades'  Unions,  thought  the  combination  of 
benefit  societies  with  them  a  dangerous 
means  of  restricting  the  workman's  freedom, 
besides  being  wasteful  of  their  substance, 
and  altogether  had  not  much  interest  in 
them,  because  they  aimed  to  raise  the  work- 
man's status  rather  than  himself.  But  heireely 


admitted  that  they  were  feir  expedients,  and 
probably  necessary,  since  the  artizan  seldom 
or  ever  got  his  wages  raised  without  tht 
pressure  they  alone  brought  to  bear  on  tht 
capitalist.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  took 
no  part  in  their  operations.  But  wherevei 
the  workman  sought  culture,  education,  reii 


WILLIAM  ALLAN. 

(From  a  pfaotccraph.) 


gion,  a  larger  and  a  nobler  life,  there  he  was 
ready  to  play  his  part ;  and  if  he  ever  blamed 
the  Unions  at  all,  it  was  that  they  engrossed 
men's  thoughts  exclusively  with  questions 
about  work  and  wage,  and  led  them  to  take 
little  or  no  interest  in  those  higher  matters 
which  concerned  the  whole  well-being  of  the 
nation. 


Thus  the  years  went  by,  contented,  cheer- 
ful, for  he  had  good  health,  and  was  happy 
in  his  work,  and  in  his  home,  and  in  his 
friends.  Never  man  was  less  of  a  grumbler. 
In  general  his  face  beamed  with  thankful 
gladness,  though  no  one  knew  better  Ik 
burden  of  this  life.  A  brave,  good  man. 
looking  for  a  good  tune  to  come  by  the 
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social  and  moral  elevation  of  his  order,  and 
meanvhile  making  the  best  of  things  with  a 
I  good  temper  that  smoothed  away  many 

asperities.  In  political  affairs  he  took  a 
lively  interest,  as  an  "advanced  liberal," 

and  welcomed  the  enlarged  suffiiage,  be- 

j  lieving  that,  on  the  whole,  the  new  element 

I  would  be,  at  least,  quite  as  healthy  as  the 

{old  shopkeeping  dass;  but  espeoally  he 
,  welcomKl  the  prospect  of  a  complete  system 
,  of  national  educati<m.  Still  from  the  first 
I  shaping  of  character  being  essentiadly  reli- 
j  gious,  that  el«nent  remained,  as  it  ought  to 
I  do,  supreme.   The  Church,  however,  became 

less  with  him,  but  Christ  became  more  and 
j  ever  more.    He  was  often  impatient  with 

our  narrow  theologies,  reckoning  that  God's 

thoughts  were  bigger  than  ours,  which  were 
!  at  best  only  approximations  to  the  truth. 
I  At  all  repression  of  religious  thought  he  w& 
,  ind^nant,  holding  its  freeness  and  diversity 
'  oecessaiy  for  religious  life.  But  though 
I  Utterly  not  much  of  a  Churchman,  he  was 
j!  only  more  profoundly  and  entirely  a  Chris- 
;  ^  Wor^p  was  essential  to  his  very  life, 

and  was  possible  to  him  only  dirough  Christ. 
!  He  felt  that  in  order  to  look  around  or 
'  down  on  human  beings  as  he  should  do,  he . 
'  most  look  up  also  human  reverence  to 
j  God.   Goethe's  three  religions  were  blended 

in  his  idea  of  Christianity,  and  all  requisite 

for  its  completeness.  ' 
'   Thus,  with  unflagging  cheerfulness  and 
I  hope,  he  toiled  on  at  his  daily  tasks,  seeing 
'  dil^ently  to  the  grinding  of  good  meal,  and 

working  diligently  for  the  making  of  good 
I  toea.  A  good  many  years  ago,  he  had  lost 

an  arm,  torn  out  of  its  socket  by  the  cruel 

iDachineiy,  and  he  bore  the  pain  and  the 
.  loss  with  a  bright  jojrotu  spirit  that  was  a 
'  niarvel  to  siugeons  and  nurses.  As  the 
I  bearers  carried  him,  with  the  bleeding  stump 
'  to  the  Infinnary,  we  believe  he  gave  them 
I  the  direction,  in  a  hearty  voice,  when  they 

Wrc  at  a  loss  which  way  to  go.  We  know 
I  that  his  minister  when  he  came  to  cheer 
,  hna  got  rather  good  cheer  from  him ;  and  as 
I  ^  sdll  retained  the  same  bold,  manly  bear- 
!  ing  afterwards,  looking  at  the  empty  sleeve, 
:  you  would  set  him  down  for  a  soldier  who 

M  lost  an  arm  in  the  wars.  But  latterly 
I  this  spirit  was  greatly  bowed  by  the  terrible 
!,  explosion  in  Tradeston  ipills  last  summer. 

He  bad  been  unwillingly  detained  for  a  few 
:  niittntes  in  the  counting-house,  wh^  the 
I  PPterioos  accident  happened,  it  u  said, 


through  the  ignition  of  the  fine  dust,  or 
pollen  floating  in  the  air.     On  seeing  the 
nature  of  the  disaster,  he  could  hardly  be 
restrdned  from  plunging  jnto  the  flaming 
building  in  the  hope  of  saving  some  of  his 
poor  men.    Indeed  he  was  only  kept  back 
by  a  brave  German  fellow-workman,  who 
seized  him  on  the  threshold,  saying,  "  Nay, 
you  are  the  father  of  a  family;  this  work  is 
for  me ; "  a  noble  act,  which  Allan  never 
forgot,  though  in  reality  neither  of  them 
could  have  been  of  any  service.    From  that 
day  forth  he  seemed  to  walk  for  the  first 
time  sad  and  burdened ;  "  I  feel  as  if  I  ought 
to  apologize  for  being  here  at  all,"  he  said  to 
a  friend  some  time  after ;  nor  was  he  long  in 
following  his  fellow-workers  who  perished  in 
that  catastrophe.    On  the  loth  of  December 
last,  he  took  up  some  meal  as  it  was  being 
ground,  and  after  handling  it  a  little  said, 
"surely  the  stones  are  not  working  pro- 
perly."  To  put  them  right,  he  went  into  the 
wheel  room,  and  there  some  four  hours  after 
was  found   terribly  mangled   and  dsAd. 
Various  guesses  have  been  given  as  to  how  he 
came  by  his  end.    But  no  eye  saw  it,  save  His 
who  ^eeth  alL    On  the  14th  December,  he 
was  followed  to  his  grave  by  some  three 
hundred  working  men,  besides  relatives  and 
friends,  and  probably  no  man  in  Glasgow, 
except  Norman  Macleod,  left  more  or  more 
sincere  mourners  than  the  humble  working 
man.    It  is  strange  that  Norman  Macleod 
and  he  never  happened  to  meet  They 
were  such  congenial  spirits,  they  would  have 
so  loved  and  appreciated  each  other,  and  the 
noble,  eloquent  preacher  would  have  got  so 
much  to  cheer  him  from  the  equally  noble 
and  eloquent  miller,  that  we  cannot  but  re- 
gret they  were  not  somehow  brought  together. 
It  wouU  not  have  been  at  all  difl!i(mlt,  for 
the  Barony  minister  was  the  most  accessible 
of  human  beings,  and  the  chief  difficulty 
would  have  been  to  overcome  the  deep 
humility  of  the  working  man.    I  know  not 
how  it  never  struck  me  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  each   other,  as  I  might 
easily  have  done.    But  God  has  reserved 
the  introduction  for  himself.    They  know 
each  other  now,  and  understand  well  that 
they  were  fellow-workers   and  congenial 
spirits,  with  a  kindred  humour  and  elo- 
quence and  Christian  faith,  kept  apart  by 
social  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  until  at 
length  they  met  there  ^ere  all  are  one  in 
ChrisL 
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OR,  FIRE   VERSUS  WATER. 
(See  the  account  of  die  Volcano  of  St  Vincent  at  p.  53  of  Rev.  Charles  Kinffieft  "AX  Lut,*^ 
By  oxs  of  TBJt  AUTHORS  OF  "Child-Wobxd." 


THE  beaatifal  blue  water 
Cried  out,  "  It  shall  not  be  I 
This  mountaia  with  ita  fiery  flood 

Is  horrible  to  see ! 
Tis  I  must  seize  the  crater, 
And  bend  it  to  my  mle, 
It  dare  not  touch  me  with  its  flames, 
I  am  so  calm  and  cool  I  " 

And  so  within  the  crater 

Where  erst  the  flames  bamed  high* 
There  lies  a  little  water-lake, 

Blue  as  the  heaven-sI^ ; 
Tile  mountain  grows  qmte  tranquil. 

The  breeze  is  full  of  balm ; 
Fire  dare  not  touch  the  water-lake. 

It  ii  so  cool  and  calm. 

A  wild  complaining  mnrmnr 

Beneath  its  depths  may  sound. 
Like  an  imprisoned  thunder-clap 

Chafing  against  the  ground  ; 
The  flames  are  discontented. 

And  stri¥e  to  find  a  vent — 
But  while  the  water  is  their  lung. 

What  mutters  disconteut  ? 

Peace  to  the  londy  island. 

Where  sight  so  strange  we  see; 
Peace  to  the  earthly  Ftmdise, 

Where  only  peace  should  be ; 
Peace  to  the  happy  mountain. 

It  rales  without  a  frown, 
As  Christians  by  a  quiet  will 

Keep  sin  and  passion  down. 

What  once  in  dark  confusion 
Spread  death  and  danger  far. 

Is  now  as  grand  and  beautiful 
As  other  mountains  are ; 

And  while  the  shining  water 
Retains  its  steadfast  throne. 

Children  may  play  upon  the  sward. 
Where  death  has  reigned  alone. 

A  boy  upon  the  mountain 

One  summer  eve  serene, 
Finds  little  pebbles  fell  aba1I^ 

Flung  by  a  haiul  unseen. 
**  Come  forth,  my  hidden  foeman  I " 

He  cries  in  laughing  strain  ; 
And,  picking  up  whate'er  he  can. 

Just  flings  it  back  again. 

His  careless  feet  are  shaken 

By  rude  and  sudden  shocks, 
The  little  pebbles  turn  to  stones. 

The  stones  to  giant  rocks. 
**No  human  hand  could  fling  them," 

He  cries  with  bated  breath ; 
**  The  dreadful  motmtain  is  alive 

With  life  that  scatters  deaOi  1 " 

He  knew  the  awful  legend 

His  aged  grandsire  told. 
The  triumph  of  the  fiends  of  fire 

In  days  that  now  ate  old. 


And  how  the  bright  blue  water 
Came  like  a  shining  crown. 

And,  resting  on  the  monntain*top, 
Kept  the  fire-demons  down. 

He  fled— an  life  was  flying 

Upon  that  dreadful  day,— 
For  death  had  burst  his  prison-baiSy 

To  hold  his  terror-sway, 
Nor  Sodom  nor  Gomorrah 

Endured  a  worse  despair 
Than  Oie  hmly  little  island 

That  nature  formed  so  fair. 

But  when  the  cruel  mountain 

Had  lashed  itself  to  rest. 
Oh  still  that  bright  blue  water  lay 

Within  its  crater  crest : 
Steadfast  and  strong  and  faithful. 

Keeping  its  promise  true  ; 
And  the  wicked  flames  fled  from  it. 

It  was  so  cool  and  bine. 

In  their  exceeding  futy 

Their  prison  bars  to  break, 
They  burst  forth  in  a  flood  of  fire 

Beside  that  water-lake ; 
And  so  another  crater. 

With  rocks  between,  they  made, 
A  narrow  narrow  ridge  of  rocks. 

Sharp  as  a  sabre-blade. 

Oh  foolish  mountain  demons. 

What  has  your  fury  done  ? 
To-day  there  are  two  water-lakes. 

Last  night  there  was  but  one  I 
For  to  the  second  crater 

(Will  wonders  never  cease  ?) 
The  beautiful  blue  waten  came 

With  their  sweet  gift  of  peace. 

One  water-lake  for  ages 

Did  conquer  and  subdue. 
And  can  you  hope  a  second  raid, 

O  fiends !  now  there  are  two  ? 
Two  beautiful  bine  lakelets, 

That  on  the  mountain  lie, 
R^ecting  in  their  shining  depths 

The  heaven  in  the  sl^.  • 

The  mount^un  of  St  Vincent, 

In  that  lar-westem  dime, 
M«r  bear  its  sister-seat  aloft 

Through  all  sncces^ve  time: 
But  only  true  repentance. 

If  Heaven's  laws  we  break, 
Will  bring  a  blessing  to  our  hearts 

Like  that  sweet  water-lake. 

It  is  a  wondrous  story, 

As  strange  as  it  is  true, 
I*dgive  a  year  of  life  to  see 

Inose  waters  bright  and  blue  ; 
I  see  them  when  I'm  sleeping. 

They  charm  me  in  the  night ; 
God  speed  the  happy  travdler 

In  those  far  isles  of  light. 
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Editxd  nr  CANOX  KINGSLEY. 
HO.  XL — ^LIFE    IN    A    HEW  TOWH. 


j  "'T'HERE'S  the  City,"  said  M.,  pointing 
I  1  eastward ;  and  I  will  confess  that  a 
I  feeling  something  like  dismay  crept  over  me 
i  r/hen  I  followed  his  hand  with  my  eyes.  All 
'  that  I  could  see  were  a  dozen  wooden  houses 
I  of  variotis  shapes  and  sizes,  and  a  large  un- 
finished hotel,  standing  along  the  top  of  a 
sandy  rise.  But  that  was  only  the  first  of 
'  many  surprises. 

As  I  said  in  last  paper,  the  train  pulled  up 
at  a  log  cabin,  and  out  of  the  doorway  close 

,  to  the  cais  appeared  a  man,  ringing  a  beU, 
.  and  sboating,  "  Dinner's  on  table." 

,    Out  we  all  got,  and  I  thought,  "  Well,  we 
I  cannot  surely  be  going  into  tlus  place ; "  but 
in  we  did  go,  and  there,  in  a  dean  dining- 

'  room,  with  French  waiters,  and  white  table- 
doths,  was  a  first-rate  dinner.    I  was  in  a 

I,  state  of  complete  bewilderment ;  but  hunger 
soon  got  the  better  of  surprise,  and  we  did 

I  ample  justice  to  oysta:  soup,  roast  antelope, 

I  Sec,  and  then  set  out  to  inspect  our  home. 

1    You  may  imagine  Colorado  Spring,  as  I 
did,  to  be  in  a  sequestered  valley,  with  bub- 

'  bling fountains,  green  grass,  and  shady  trees; 

I  but  not  a  bit  of  it.  Picture  to  yourself  a 
level,  elevated  plateau  of  greenish  brown, 

I  lithoot  a  single  tree,  sloping  down  about  a 

^  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  railroad  track  and 
Monument  Creek  (die  Soda  Springs  being 

'  six  miles  oflF),  and  you  have  a  pretty  good 

I :  idea  of  the  town-site  as  it  appeared  in  No- 

I  Tember,  1871. 

\\    The  streets  and  blocks  were  only  marked 
'  out  by  a  furrow  turned  with  the  plough,  and 
indicated  faintly  by  a  wooden  house,  finished, 
I  or  in  process  of  building,  here  and  there, 
scattered  over  half  a  mile  of  prairie. 
I'    On  the  corner  of  Tejon  and  Huerfano 
I  S&eets  stood  the  office  of  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railway,  a  small  wooden  build- 
'  ii3g  of  three  rooms,  in  which  all  the  colony 
I  irori  was  done  till  the  new  office  should  be 
finished :  and  next  to  it  was  my  home.  It 
]  »as  a  wooden  shanty,  sixteen  feet  by  twelve, 
I  wth  a  small  window  of  four  panes  on  each  , 
'       and  a  door  in  front.    Over  the  door 
M.  put  up  his  tent,  with  a  rough  board  floor, 
which  SCTved  for  our  sitting-room  by  day, 
and  he  slept  in  it  at  night    The  shanty  was 
I  lined  with  thick  brown  paper,  so  that  it  was 
I  quite  air  tight :  and  though  it  had  only  been 
I  ordered  on  Thursday,  and  finished  on  Satur- 
day, was  rea%  quite  comfortable.    In  one 


comer  we  put  my  little  camp  bed ;  in  the 
other  my  trunks.    Our  furniture  had  not 

arrived  from  Denver;  so  M.  found  an  old 
wooden  stool,  which  had  been  used  for  mix- 
ing paints  upon,  tacked  a  bit  of  coloured 
calico  over  it,  and  deposited  upon  it  a  tin 
basin ;  and  there  was  an  impromptu  washhand- 
stand.  A  few  feet  of  h^f-indi  board  were 
soon  converted  into  comer  shelves ;  and,  with 
warm  red  and  yellow  Califomian  blankets  on 
the  bed,  and  a  buffalo  robe  on  &e  floor,  my 
room  looked  quite  habitable. 

In  the  tent  we  put  the  stove,  a  couple  of 
wooden  kitchen  chairs  from  the  office,  and  a 
deal  table,  while  M.'s  bed  by  day  made  a 
comfortable  sofa,  and  over  the  door  into  the 
shanty  hung  two  bright  curtains  which 
Dr.  B.  brought  me,  as  a  contribution  to  our 
housekeeping.  Our  household  arrangements 
took  up  all  the  first  day  till  evening,  when 
we  went  out  to  pay  some  visits,  and  I  made 
acquaintance  with  the  lady  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  There  were  not  more  than  four  or 
five  at  that  time,  but,  in  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, they  were  equal  to  four  times  their 
number. 

Our  days  went  on  this  wise.  .  Up  at  seven 
A.U.  in  the  cold  frosty  air,  with  thick  ice 
on  the  budcet  of  water,  a  walk  of  nearly 
half  a  mile  took  us  down  to  the  restaurant  at 
eight,  with  a  fine  appetite  for  breakfast.  Our 
food  at  that  important  meal  was  good  and 
plentiful.  Beafsteak  or  venison,  biscuit  (the 
American  name  for  hot  rolls),  hot  buckwheat 
cakes,  eaten  with  butter  and  molasses,  and 
the  whole  washed  down  with  bad  tea  or  ex- 
cellent rich  milk. 

After  breakfast,  if  we  had  time,  we  took  a 
stroll  along  the  Monument,  hunting  for  seeds 
and  stones.  We  found  agates  and  crystals 
of  every  kind,  mixed  with  bits  of  fossil  wood, 
and  d^ris  of  sandstone,  limestone,  red  granite 
with  large  crystals  homblende,  washed 
down  fi^m  Qie  mountains,  besides  many 
traces  of  iron  and  coal.  One  lump  of  clear 
rock  crystal,  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  was 
picked  up  outside  our  tent,  and  served  me 
for  a  paper  weight. 

Amine  officeworkbegan,and  I  attended  to 
my  household  duties,  sweeping  out  the  room, 
&c.  I  soon  found  that  washing,  done  very 
badly  at  2  dols.  50  cents  a  dozen,  would  not 
suit  me ;  so  my  kind  friend,  Mrs.  C,  offered 
me  the  weekly  use  of  her  washtubs  and 
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irons ;  and,  after  scorching  a  few  coUais,  and 
getting  into  a  state  of  black  despair  witli  the 
starch,  and  rubbing  the  skin  off  ray  knuckles 
against  the  rubber,  and  burning  my  hands 
with  the  irons,  I  turned  into  quite  a  good 
laundress.  Many  were  the  pleasant  mornings 
we  spent  over  our  washtubs,  while  she  told 
me  stories  of  her  life  in  beautiful  California 
and  Oregon,  which  she  had  left  two  years 
before. 

When  our  house  was  "  fixed  up,"  i,e.  put 
neat,  my  work  was  by  no  means  over,  as  for 
two  or  three  weeks  H.  and  Dr.  B.  made  me 
their  private  secretary,  and  I  was  initiated 
into  die  mysteries  of  bonds,  stocks,  lots, 
locations,  agreements,  and  memberships. 

At  13.30  daily  the  trun  came  in,  and  we 
went  down  to  dinner,  and  saw  all  the  new 
arrivals,  some  coming  to  stay  at  the  Springs, 
others  only  stopping  for  an  hour  before  taking 
the  stage  for  Pueblo,  Maxwells,  or  Santa  Fd, 
in  New  Mexico. 

It  was  pret^  to  see  the  coach  start  with 
its  four  splendid  bays.  The  Western  stage 
driver,  on  his  box  with  the  "  lines,"  as  they 
call  the  reins,  in  his  hand,  is  inferior  to  no 
one  in  the  Republic.  Even  the  President, 
were  he  on  board,  must  submit  to  his  higher 
authority.  Day  aftar  day  I  watched  the 
coach  standing  in  front  of.  the  office,  the 
horses  held  by  two  men,  a  third  with  the 
reins  ready,  the  messenger  stowing  his  mail- 
bags  safely  away,  the  passengers  bundling  in 
for  a  period  of  misery  of  varying  length. 
When  all  is  ready,  and  not  till  then,  out 
walks  the  great  man,  in  yellow  blanket  coat, 
and  hat  securely  tied  down  with  awoollen  com- 
forter. He  mounts  the  box,  arranges  him- 
self leisurely — the  messenger  is  beside  him, 
wrapped  in  buffalo  robes — then  the  reins 
are  put  into  his  hand, and,  as  he  tightens  them, 
off  go  the  horses  with  a  rush  that  takes  one's 
brd^  away. 

The  day  after  I  came,  M.  and  I  went  with 
Colonel  S.  to  "  locate  "  the  new  stage  office. 

"  You  ma^  come  as  far  as  this,"  said  M., 
gravely  pointing  to  a  stake  in  the  ground ; 
"the  side-walk  begins  here."  I  could  not 
keep  my  countenance.  Talking  of  side-walks 
and  buildings  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  bare  prairie,  seemed  inexpressibly  ludi- 
crous. But  in  a  fortnight  the  stage  office 
was  up ;  and  by  this  time,  I  doubt  not,  the 
side-walk  is  there  too. 

The  first  few  days  passed  quickly  in  learn- 
ing the  ways  of  the  country,  and  settling 
down  in  our  new  life.  Up  to  that  time  I 
had  seen  nothing;  at  all  alarming  in  the  way 
of  Indians  or  wUd  beasts  j  but  there  came  a 


day  when  M.  was  obliged  to  go  np  to 
Denver  on  business,  leaving  me  under  Mr. 
N.*s  care.  The  day  was  busy  enough.  I 
had  to  manufacture  a  cage  for  some  snow- 
birds which  the  French  nursery-gardener  had 
caught  for  me;  and  when  one  has  nothing 
handy  to  make  a  cage  of,  it  naturally  takes 
some  time.  Leroy  caught  the  cock  first,  late 
one  evening ;  and  I  kept  it  all  night  in  a  little 
pen  on  the  top  of  my  trunk,  made  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  a  candy  box,  my  travelling  bag, 
and  two  blocks  of  firewood;  the  whole 
covered  with  a  bit  of  flannel.  But  next  day 
came  the  hen ;  and,  of  course,  the  two  must 
have  a  cage,  and  the  cage  required  much 
thought  First  I  begged  an  old  candle-box 
from  the  grocery  store,  and  over  the  front  of 
it  I  twisted  some  wire  which  the  darky  from 
the  office  got  for  me  off  an  old  broom-lmndle 
As  there  was  not  enough  to  finish  it,  and 
none  was  to  be  bought  ior  love  or  moDCy 
nearer  than  Denver,  I  had  to  put  a  board 
over  the  rest  of  the  opening.  In  the  even- 
ing, however,  when  I  secured  the  tent  flap, 
and  set  to  work  to  make  up  my  fire,  I  began 
to  feel  rather  creepy,  though  I  was  bat 
half-a-dozen  feet  from  the  office,  with  plenty 
of  protectors  there.  My  only  living  com- 
panion was  a  very  dirty  black-and-white 
kitten  caUed  "Tucker but  M.  had  left  me 
his  revolver,  so  that  I  felt  pret^  secure,  and 
when  I  was  well  warmed  I  locked  myseli 
in  my  room,  and  with  the  pistol  close  to 
my  side,  and  the  kitten  on  my  feet,  was 
fast  asleep  in  a  minute.  How  long  I  had 
slept  I  knew  not ;  but  I  was  awoke  by  a 
sound  I  had  never  heard  before.  Peal  upon 
peal  of  demoniac  laughter,  mingled  •  with ; 
shrieks  and  screams,  seemed  sweeping  past , 
the  shanty — now  loud,  now  softer,  tiU  they 
died  away  in  the  distance.  X  flew  up,  and 
with  the  revolver  across  my  knee,  listened  in 
a  perfect  agony  of  terror ;  but  the  soond, 
whatever  it  was,  had  gone  by,  and  the 
time  I  bad  strack  a  match,  and  found  it  was 
four  A.H.,  I  knew  what  it  must  be — a  band 
of  Coyotes  (prairie  wolves)  had  come  through 
town  on  a  raid  after  stray  sheep.  And  sm^ 
blame  to  me  if  I  was  frightened ;  for  many  | 
a  stout  Westerner  has  told  me  how,  camping 
out  on  the  plains  in  hourly  expectation  of  an 
Indian  attack,,  a  band  of  Coyotes  have  made 
every  man  spring  to  his  feej  with  rifle  or 
revolver  cocked,  thinking  the  wolfish  diorus 
was  an  Indian  frar-whoop. 

AftarM.*s  return,  we  determined  to  give  a 
house  warmings  Our  preparations  were 
great  fun.  We  ^t  from  the  store  a  bag 
of  "crackers"  (biscuits)  and  some  sardines; 
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and  though  the  tea  was  like  boiled  hay, 
and  the  cups  were  but  tin  mugs,  and  we 
bd  not  enough  chairs,  and  no  white  table- 
cloth, yet  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
I'lamenier  party  than  we  and  our  two  Eng- 
jlish  friends  made  as  we  sat  round  our  deal 

'  Next  day  we  agreed  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Soda  Springs  at  Manltou,  six  miles  off, 

'ivhere  there  was  a  temporary  hotel,  kept  by 
Enf^ish  people  j  so  we  set  off  about  five 
pji^  in  a  good  carriage,  with  rather  a  wild 
pair  of  hors^    It  was  dark,  except  for  the 

;iligbt  from  four  inches  of  snow,  against  which 
[he  road  showed  quite  black:  while  an  icy 
nnth  wind  blew  down  from  the  Divide,  and 
whistled  round  and  through  us. 

,  The  road  up  to  Colorado  City,  a  gambling 


and  drinkiogden  two  miles  from  the  railroad, 
seemed  to  me  (fecidedly  bad,  especially  as 
that  night  it  was  two  or  three  inches  deep  in 
stiff  mud  J  but  it  was  beautiful,  compared  to 
the  one  beyond  the  city  up  to  Manitou.  We 
had  to  cross  the  Colony  Irrigating  ditch  two 
or  three  times,  besides  Camp  Creek*  and 
various  other  creeks,  on  bridges  made  of 
planks,  laid  loose  crosswise  over  supports 
without  any  fastening  or  any  railing  at  the 
side.  But,  worst  of  all  was  tlie  ford  over 
the  Fountain  Creek,  close  to  the  Soda 
Springs.  We  drove  straight  down  the  bank 
into  the  river,  which  boiled  and  foamed  over 
a  rocky  bed,  and  the  descent  was  so  steep 
that  when  the  horses  were  in  the  water  the 
hind  wheels  were  as  high  as  their  backs.  We 
plunged  and  struggled  through,  and  up  the 


Other  bank,  and  then  breathed  freely.  Next 
tJay,  when  I  abused  the  road,  I  was  seriously 
reproved  by  some  stanch  Coloradian,  who 
said  it  was  as  good  as  any  one  could  want. 

Dinner  at  Manitou  was  thoroughly  Eng- 
^h;  good  soup,  oyster  patties,  roast  beef 
^  mutton,  and  delicious  home-baked  bread. 
And  thoroughly  we  enjoyed  it  after  the  Ame- 
rican cooking ;  and  very  Enghsh  we  felt  as 
sat  round  Uie  stove  in  flie  evening,  sing- 
ing songs  and  talking  of  the  "  old  country." 

Ihe  night  was  cool,  to  say  the  least  of  it ; 
Md,  in  spite  of  five  blankets  and  a  bear  robe, 
whose  weight  almost  suffocated  me,  my  face 
nearly  frost-bitten,  as  being  only  built 
for  summer  visitors,  the  boards  of  the  hotel 
had  large  spaces  between  them;  and  on  wak- 
'Qg  io  the  morning  I  was  surprised  to  find 
;  how  modi  daylight  showed  through  the  outer 


walls  of  my  room.  When  I  looked  out  of  win- 
dow I  found  we  were  in  an  exquisite  valley, 
with  pine-covered  mountains  rising  five  thou- 
sand feet  from  La  Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  as  it 
used  to  be  called  in  old  trapping  days,  now  it 
is  merely  Fountain  Creek.  The  sun  shone 
bright  over  the  snow ;  and  blue  jays,  with 
crests  erect  and  screaming  voices,  flashed 
through  the  scrub  oak. 

The  springs  lie  in  a  group  along  the 
stream,  some  on  the  bank  and  others  in  its 
actual  bed.  There  are  four  principal  ones. 
The  largest,  "  The  Navajoe,"  has  formed  a 
large  basin,  six  or  eight  feet  across,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  water  boils  up  ceaselessly, 
and  the  overflow  runs  down  to  the  creek  by 
a  tiny  channel  thickly  encrusted  with  soda 
deposit.  The  water  seems  to  maintain  nearly 
the  same  temperature,  about  65°,  all  the  year 
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round ;  being  pleasantly  cool  in  summer  and 
never  freeang  in  winter.  Some  of  the  smaller 
parings  are  chalybeate ;  and  the  water  of  the 
Fountain,  the  clearest  and  most  delicious  I 
have  ever  tasted,  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  mineral  waters  of  the  springs  in  its 
bed.  A  road  leads  out  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  valley  over  the  famous  old  "  Ute  Pass," 
where  the  Ute  Indians  of  the  mountain  lay 
in  wait  for  the  mountain  buffalo  coming  down 
to  feed  in  winter  on  the  plains,  when  driven 
out  of  Sotith  Park  by  the  snows.  All  this 
litde  valley  and  the  town  site  of  Colorado 
Springs  have  witnessed  terrible  fights  between 
the  Utes  and  the  Ch^rennes.  It  was  a  kind 
of  neutral  ground ;  and  when  one  tribe  dared 
to  set  foot  upon  it^  their  enemies  were  all 
ready  to  pounce  upon  them.  So  late  as  1869 
the  Cheyennes  scalped  and  killed  six  white 
people  between  the  present  railroad  track 
and  Colorado  city. 
'  From  the  Soda  Springs  themselves,  a  trail 
leads  through  pine  woods  and  up  rocky 
mountain  sides  to  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak. 
It  may  be  done  in  two  days  by  sleeping  at 
the  hdf-way  house  just  below  "timber  line," 
and,  thoi^h  rather  a  rough  trip,  is  quite  prac- 
ticable even  for  lacUes.  Follomng  the  lake's 
Peak  trail  a  little  way,  and  then  turning  to 
the  left  a  path  along  the  edge  of  a  little 
stream  leads  you  about  half  a  mile  up  a 
beautiful  gorge,  Ingleman's  Canon,  with 
IVnus  Dougiassii  and  Silver  Fir  springing  up 
between  every  rock,  to  the  "  Iron  Ute,"  the 
finest  of  all  tbe  springs,  the  water  of  which 
contains,  like  that  of  the  lower  springs,  salts 
of  soda  and  potash,  but  mixed,  as  its  name 
denotes,  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  iron. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  any  part  of  the 
world  to  find  such  a  series  of  mineral  springs 
in  finer  scenery;  and  it  seems  likely  that 
"the  Fountain  Colony"  will  fulfil  all  the 
expectations  of  ite  promoters  and  become 
the  summer  resort  of  thousands  of  invalids 
and  pleasure  seekers  from  the  Eastern  States, 
who  now  go  to  Europe,  or  to  some  of  the 
inland  watering-places  nearer  home. 

Even  in  the  past  summer  (1872)  a  fine 
hotel  has  been  built,  which  since  its  opening 
has  been  thronged  with  visitors ;  the  grounds 
are  laid  out,  roads  made^  and  many  pretty 
houses  are  springing  up  in  what  was  a  year 
ago  an  uninhabited  wilderness. 

While  we  were  at  Manitou  Dr.  B.  took 
me  up  my  first  Canon  (pronounced  Canyon). 
I  can  best  describe  this  most  curious  feature 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  sayii^  what  I 
saw.  We  turned  off  the  road  near  the  hotel 
up  a  track  through  scrub  oak,  wild  gooseber- 


ries, raspberries,  and  rose  bushes.  Thevallej 
at  first  was  merely  a  common  wooded  moun- 
tain glen ;  but  suddenly  we  found  ourselves 
in  front  of  a  narrow  gateway  of  rocks  one 
hundred  or  more  feet  high,  and  in  a  moment 
we  were  in  the  Canon,  The  trail  led  up 
the  bed  of  a  little  stream  now  dry,  which  had 
sawn  its  way  through  walls  of  sandstone  of 
every  imaginable  colour,  from  rich  purple 
and  crimson  to  salmon-colour  and  white. 
The  rocks  were  worn  into  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  battlements,  and  castles,  and  pillars, 
hundreds  of  feet  high.  Sometimes  thej 
opened  out  enough  to  allow  the  growth  d 
splendid  Dougla^ii,  R  T,  under  which  we 
passed.  One  tree  had  fallen,  and  we  had  to 
walk  up  its  stem  covered  with  slippery  snow: 
and  then  came  a  sudden  twist,  where  the  rocks 
almost  met  overhead,  sandstone  on  one  side, 
limestone  on  the  other,  and  I  touched  both 
sides  of  the  Ca&on  without  stretching  my  anus 
to  full  length.  It  was  the  wildest  scene :  the 
towering  rocks,  black  pines,  white  snow,  and 
no  living  thing  save  ourselves  and  a  solitaiy 
hawk  wheeling  round  against  the  streak  d 
blue  sky  we  saw  above  our  prison  walls.  For 
a  while  we  went  up  twisting  and  turning  ev«y 
twenty  yards,  so  that  looking  b:u:k  (me  coold 
not  imagine  how  one  had  got  in  would  get 
out  again.  This  Cafion  at  the  time  I  saw  it 
had  never  been  properly  explored";  but  some 
adventurous  spirits  had  been  up  it  for  several 
miles,  and  said  the  scenery  grew  grander  and 
wilder  the  further  you  went. 

As  far  as  geologists  have  been  able  to 
work  out  the  subject,  the  Cafions  are  made 
simply  by  the  action  of  streams.  Evep' 
stream  in  Colorado,  from  the  tiny  mouDtaia 
rill  to  the  Arkansas  and  Rio  Colorado,  has 
its  Cafion  in  some  part  of  its  couise ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  river,  the  "Big 
Caiion  "  of  the  Colorado  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  miles  long,  and  its  walls  rise  up , 
vertically  from  the  river  to  a  height  of  from  I 
two  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  I 

After  a  while,  the  new  office  of  thej 
Fountain  Colony  was  finished,  and  to  my  | 
real  regret  I  gave  up  my  poor  little  shant}',  | 
and  settled  in  a  plastered  room  behind  the 
office,  which  was  in  the  upper  story  of  one 
of   the  principal  dry-goods  and  grocery 
stores  of  the  town.    But  the  weather  soon 
made  me  glad  to  be  in  a  tolerably  well-buili 
house. 

On  the  i8th  of  November  Miss  J.  bad 
come  down  from  -Denver  with  her  brother 
fo  pay  us  a  visit ;  and  the  evening  was  so  fine 
and  warm,  as  we  walked  up  from  supper,  that 
we  all  took  a  long  walk  down  to  die  Santa 
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Road.  Two  iiours  later,  however,  a  vio- 
I  lent  sDOw-storm  came  <hi,  with  wind ;  and  by 
j  break&st-  time  neict  morning  it  was  blowing 
I  a  pofect  faunicane  rig^t  against  my  door, 
'  wlucb  opoied  on  to  an  outside  staircase ;  and 
I  the  house  was  rocking  so  that  really  some- 
ij  times  we  thought  it  would  go  over, 
i;  The  cold,  as  we  ran  down  to  breakfast, 
was  fearful ;  and,  notwithstanding  innumer- 
able wraps,  my  right  ear,  which  was  on  the 
win^  side,  was  in  such  torture  I  thought 
'  it  must  be  frost-bitten  :  but  I  was  consoled 
for  the  pain  by  learning  that  when  it  hurts 
you  are  all  safe,  and  only  when  a  nice  com- 
f(Ktable  sensation  of  warmth  comes  on 
are  you  in  danger  of  being  "frosted."  How 
good  breakfast  was  after  that  cold  nin  1  but 
^  stni^Ie  back  against  the  wind  was  far 
less  pleasant  Dinner  time  brought  no  abate- 
ment to  the  storm.  The  snow  was  drifting 
trmendonsly^  the  strong  wind  lifting  the  dry. 


powdery  particles  right  off  the  ground,  and 
blowing  it  across  the  plain  in  clouds  of  white 
dust  The  thermometo:  registered  13°  above 
Zero.  The  train,  we  thought,  would  of  course 
be  stopped  by  drifts  on  the  Divide ;  but  it 
was  only  an  hour  late,  and  in  the  middle 
of  dinner  the  unearthly  screech  which  in 
America  stands  for  a  whistle  was  heard,  and 
in  it  steamed.  The  Uttle  narrow-gauge  Gffits 
had  been  through  the  snow-drifts  nearly  up 
to  the  top  of  the  chimney.  The  wheels,  and 
every  ledge  and  comer,  were  a  mass  of  snow, 
and  the  icicles  hung  in  a  crystal  fringe  along 
the  boUer.  The  snow,  towards  evening,  began 
to  disappear,  evaporating  into  the  dry  air, 
though  the  thermometer  never  rose  all  day 
above  29^.  And  next  morning,  with  one  cMf 
those  extraordinary  changes  of  temperature 
to  which  this  high  plateau  is  subject,  the 
sun  was  blazing,  and  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirring. 


The  town  grew  every  day;  not  a  week 
passing  without  some  three  or  four  new 
^  Wings  being  completed.    Mrs.  F.  had 
.organized  a  capital  school,  which  for  the  first 
three  months  of  its  existence  she  taught 
lienelf,  and  had  as  many  as  twenty-five 
xboUis.  And  as  the  population  increased,  it 
I  was  detemnined  .among  a  few  members  the 
'tnloof  to  try  and  set  on  foot  a  reading-room 
.  ^ere  the  young  men  might  spend  their 
evenings.     So  one  night  they  called  the 
I  wloaists  together,    and  we  carried  over 
l^irs,  benches,  and  lamps  to  the  railroad 
j, office,  and  had  a  capital  meeting.  Every 
lone  was  most  unanimous,  and  M.  and  Mr. 
P-  were  appointed  to  frame  the  constitution 
nnd  bye-laws  of  the  "  Fountain  Sodety  of 
N'atinal  Science,"  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
tuauog.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars 
[  were  subscribed  on  the  spot,  and  in  three 
i  weeks  die  reading-room  was  open,  and  every 


fresh  person  who  came  into  the  colony  office 
was  immediately  attacked  for  a  subscrip- 
tion. 

"  The  Garden  of  the  Gods"  is  one  of  the 
sights  which  every  one  must  see  who  comes 
to  Colorado  Springs ;  so  as  Captain  de  C.  and 
his  wife  had  just  arrived  from  Philadelphia, 
we  drove  them  up  there  one  bright  day,  in  the 
ambulance  with  Pete  and  Baby,  two  brown 
mules.  An  ambulance  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  wooden  tray,  with  two  seats 
on  springs,  and  a  canvas  top.  It  is  a  very 
good  conveyance  for  the  rough  roads  of  the 
West,  being  very  light,  and  easy  to  manage 
— so  light,  indeed,  that  in  a  violent  wind- 
storm, one  day,  M.  was  turning  to  go  into 
the  stables,  and  a  gust  caught  him  in  the 
act,  and  blew  the  ambulance  right  over. 

The  road  we  took  turned  off  to  the  Garden 
about  four  miles  up  from  Colorado  Springs,  on 
the  way  to  Manitou,  and  first  led  us  across  a 
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field,  and  then  to  a  bridge  over  the  Fountain. 
It  was  just  wide  enough  for  the  waggon  (in 
America  all  kinds  of  carriages  are  called 
waggons),  and  was  quite  rotten.  How  we 
got  over  I  know  not,  for,  in  the  middle,  Pete, 
who  had  been  turned  out  for  some  time,  and 
was  not  on  his  best  behaviour,  shied 
violently.  However,  we  did  get  over  in 
safety,  and  drove  along  what  was  dignified 
by  die  name  of  a  road,  but  it  more  re- 
sembled newly-dug  celery  trenches,  varied 
by  gravel-pits,  and  a  deep  ditch  right  across 
every  few  hundred  feet.  At  last  we  got  to 
the  outer  garden,  a  great  open  space  of 
grass,  with  scattered  pines,  and  here  and 
there  fantastic 
sandstone  rocks ; 
and  further  on,  to 
our  right,  lay  the 
great  rocks,  the 
real  wonder  of  the 
Garden.  First,  we 
passed  a  number 
like  weird  figures 
praying,  with  their 
heads  all  bent  to- 
wards Cheyenne 
Mountain;  then  a 
red  sandstone  nun, 
with  a  white  cowl 
over  her  head,  was 
trying  not  to  see  a 
seal  who  stood  on 
his  tail,  and  made 
faces  at  her.  There, 
I  was  told,  two 
cherubs  were 
fondly  kissing, 
though  to  my  eyes 
they  looked  more 
like  a  pair  of 
sheep's  heads ;  and 
so,  finding  new  ab- 
surdities every  mo- 
ment, we  came  to  the  Great  Gateway,  and 
driving  between  the  rocks,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  we  turned  to  see  the  view. 

The  great  rocks  were  a  warm  salmon- 
colour,  with  black  pines  growing  in  their 
crevices,  and  bringing  out  the  nchness  of 
their  colouring,  and  between  them,  as  if  set 
in  a  glowing  franw,  shone  Pike's  Peak 
covered  with  snow,  and  Cameron's  Cone  and 
the  foot  hijls,  all  blue,  white,  and  pink,  three 
or  four  miles  off. 

We  had  come  into  the  Garden  the  back 
way;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  go  first 
through  the  Great  Gateway,  and  drive  out  at 
the  other  end.    Driving  back  the  way  we 


came,  we  got  along  without  raisfortane  till 
we  reached  that  horrid  bridge  ;  and  this  time 
Pete  positively  reftised  to  cross.  Twice  M. 
got  him  to  the  middle,  and  Pete  tried  to 
push  poor  Baby  over  the  side,  and  then 
backed  sideways.  At  last  we  got  out,  and 
M.  took  them  at  it  four  times  ;  but  a  mule's 
mind,  when  once  made  up,  is  not  to  be 
moved,  and  we  had  in  the  end  to  drive  round 
another  way;  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
Pete  was  right,  for  he  had  twice  been 
through  a  bridge — the  last  time  having  been 
lame  for  a  month;  and  the  chances  were 
considerably  in  favour  of  his  going  through 
this  one. 

To  the  north  of 
the  Garden,  among 
the  foot  hills,  lies 
Glen  Eyrie,  where 
General  P.  has 
built  his  house. 
It  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful valley,  about 
half-a-mile  aaoss, 
into  which  de- 
bouches one  of 
the  finest  Cafions 
in  the  neighbour- 
hood. One  even- 
ing, after  I  had 
been  spending  the 
day  with  Mrs.  P., 
the  moonlight 
looked  so  tempt- 
ing that  five  of  us 
determined  to  ex- 
plore the  high  ridge 
which  dividesGlen 
Eyrie  from  the  Up 
per  Garden.  Pass- 
ing the  Echo 
Rocks,  and  mak- 
ing them  sing  two 
or  three  songs  i 
couple  of  bars  behind  us,  a  narrow  track  led  usj 
to  the  top,  with  a  scramble,  and  once  there 
the  view  was  superb.  To  the  right,  on  the  cresi 
of  the  hill,  were  a  group  of  pines,  tluough  whicli 
the  moon  shone  50  brightly  it  was  like  white 
daylight  Behind  us  lay  the  Glen,  with  i's 
red  rocks,  and  the  hills  rising  up  to  old  PiVe,j 
all  covered  with  snow ;  and  in  front  of  us 
another  deep  valley,  shut  in  with  a  high  rock 
wall,  widening  out  above  into  a  park,  and 
below  narrowing  into  a  Canon  which  appa 
rently  had  no  exit.  None  of  us  had  ever 
been  there  before :  but  we  plunged  down  the 
hillside  through  deep  snow,  with  here  and 
there  a  Spanish  bayonet  (Vucai)  sticking  up 
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'  to  prick  the  unwary,  down  to  the  bed  of  the 
;  Canon,    It  was  so  narrow  that  only  one 
I  person  could  squeeze  along   between  the 
{rocks  at  a  time;  and  I  began  seriously  to 
lear  it  would  soon  get  too  narrow  for  us  to 
i|imi  round  and  escape,  and  that  we  should 
[  have  to  stay  there  for  the  rest  of  our  days. 
'  Suddenly,  however,  out  of  the  intense  black 
shade,  we  came  into  a  streak  of  brilliant 
moonlight,  which  streamed  through  a  cleft  in 
ihe  rocks  before  us,  not  more  than  three  feet 
vide :  and  we  saw  we  were  at  the  gate  of  the 
Caoon,  with  the  outer  valley  in  dazzling 
light  beyond. 

Wc  were  well  repaid  for  our  scramble,  and 
tnere  certainly  is  a  great  charm  in  a  new 
a»intry  in  feeling  that  one  is  looking  upon 
places  which  probably  none  have  ever  seen 
before,  save 
some  stray 

ir^per  or  sa-  -----       y  ^./i:-^'' 

vige  IndiaiL  " '      '  "  - 

At  the  end 
of  November 
had  what 
is  called  a 
"  coW  snap," 
ind  for  a  day 
or  two  the  ther- 
mometer got  as 
loir  as  9"  above 
2cro.  It  soon 
pissed  off, 
lifight  sun  and 
»"arm  days  fol- 
lowing it;  and 
iii  only  effect 
to  drive 
large  herds  of 
antelopes  in 
from  the  plains 
bluffs. 

One  day,  hearing  they  were  near  town,  we 
fi2d  out  the  ambulance,  and  drove  off,  M. 
anned  with  his  revolver.  We  saw  plenty,  but 
they  are  the  shyest  creatures  possible ;  and  as 
the  Darky  at  the  office  had  loaded  the  revolver, 
irid  only  put  in  half  the  proper  charge,  every 
shot  fell  short  But  we  were  determined 
to  try  again.  So  next  morning  we  started  at 
^1",  and  I  tried  to  cure  an  uncontrollable 
dislike  of  firearms  by  keeping  dfae  of  the  guns 
niy  knee.  Our  luck  was  almost  as  bad  as 
the  day  before,  as  a  few  rabbits  were  all  the 
^il :  but  we  got  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
inountains  to  the  south,  which  at  the  town 
hidden  by  Cheyenne  Mountain.  Across 
'ong  stretches  6f  plain  we  saw  the  Greenhorn 
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to   the    shelter  of  the 


jutting  out  from  the  main  chain,  with  the 
Spanish  Peaks  sticking  up  blue  and  golden 
beyond  it,  and  in  the  furthest  distance  the 
Raton  Mountains,  over  Maxwell's,  two 
hu^idred  miles  away. 

Another  of  the  "  sights  "  of  Colorado  is 
Monument  Park.  About  twelve  miles  north 
of  the  town  lie  a  set  of  bluffs,  the  beginning 
of  the  Divide,  running  out  from  the 
Mountains  some  twenty  miles  into  the 
plains,  and  forming  a  series  of  grass  valleys 
or  "  parks,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  West. 
The  largest  of  these  has  all  along  its  northern 
side  innumerable  groups  of  sandstone  rocks, 
worn  by  water  and  weather  into  the  strangest 
forms,  and  not  inappropriately  called  monu- 
ments. The  lower  part  of  the  monuments 
is  of  light  yellow  sandstone  conglomerate, 

capped  with  a 
harder  sand- 

:  .  =  stone,  coloured 

-  -  ■•}r^--_:^  _  dark  brown  by 

v^s^:-?'-'^-^--  the  presence  of 

-  A-^:  -  a  good  deal  of 
^yb^i'  ~  iron. 

They  are  of 
every  height 
and  size,  from 
the  great  giant, 
thirty  feet  high, 
to  the  pigmy 
of  twelve 
inches ;  some- 
times standing 
alone,  somc- 
^  times  in  groups 
gg&:^v^^--r  of   twenty  or 

more.  The 
drawing  will 
explain  their 
appearance  better  than  words.  No  two  are 
alike,  and  each  year  they  change  their  shape, 
as  wind,  snow,  and  rain  go  on  with  the 
work  of  destruction,  with  which  for  ages  they 
have  been  moulding  this  group,  as  if  over 
some  set  of  Titan  graves. 

A  wave  of  upheaval  seems  to  have  run 
from  south  to  north,  and  cracked  the  hard 
sandstone  pan,  letting  in  the  influences  of 
weather  to  the  softer  conglomerate  below, 
till  the  whole  has  been  eaten  away,  save 
these  isolated  pillars.  A  similar  wave  seems 
to  have  formed  the  bluffs  among  which  they 
lie.  The  northern  sides  slope  smoothly 
down,  covered  with  grass,  into  the  Parks ; 
while  the  southern  sides  are  rocky,  with 
pines  growing  on  them ;  and  the  strata  seem 
turned  back,  as  in  the  section,  p.  207. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  END  OF  CONTROVERSY. 

"  God  (nbtd."— Rom.  UL  4. 


'TTHERE  are  moments  in  most  men's  lives 
X  — most  of  all  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
are  brought  into  contact  with  the  currents  of 
speculative  thought — in  which  they  recoil,  as 
with  a  burning  indignation,  from  reasoning  in 
which  they  find  it  hard  to  find  a  flaw,  but 
which  is  leading  to  what  they  feel  to  be  a 
false  donclusion.  Some  actual  opponent 
entangles  them  in  the  meshes  of  his  subtle 
sophistry,  or  their  own  hot  thoughts  are 
harder  to  grapple  with  and  control  than  the 
aiguments  of  any  disputant  They  find  them- 
selves drifting  they  Imow  not  whither.  It  is 
well  for  them  if  they  can  stay  their  course, 
and  ere  tiie  torrent  sweep  Aem  on,  regain 
their  finn  footing  on  the  shore.  They  would 
fain  grasp  at  some  short  and  easy  method  of 
so  extricating  themselves. 

The  emphatic,  oft-repeated  exclamation, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
tells  us  in  what  way  St.  Paul  extricated 
himself  from  Uke  entanglements — what  was 
his  "  end  of  controversy."  I  need  hardly 
remind  yoo,  that  it  is  all  but  absolutely 
peculiar  to  him  among  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  Epistles.i-  And  in  him  it  is  found  in 
one  stage  only  of  his  work  as  an  apostle — one 
may  add,  perhaps,  without  being  overbold,  in 
one  stc^  only  of  his  own  spiritual  life.  Not 
one  instwce  of  it  meets  us  in  the  earlier  or 
the  later  groups  of  his  Epistles ;  not  in  the 
two  letters  to  the  Thessalonians,  nor  in  those 
of  the  first  imprisonment,  nor  again,  in  the 
pastoral  Epistles.  With  one  solitary  excep- 
tion, it  meets  us  only  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  in  that  to  the  Galatians.  Its 
presence  is  one  of  the  many  points  which  the 
two  have  in  common,  and  which  show,  so  as 
to  leave  hardly  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that 
they  were  written  about  tlie  same  time. 

Of  that  time  we  may  venture  to  state  that, 
so  far  as  the  evidence  of  the  case  enable  us 
to  jud^,  it  was  one  in  whidt  the  mind  of  St. 
Paul  was,  as  it  were,  in  conflict  with  the  mys- 
teries of  man's  life,  of  the  divine  government 
of  the  world,  of  the  relation  between  Israel 
and  mankind  at  large,  between  the  Gospel 
and  the  Law.  In  the  earlier  Epistles — those 
to  the  Thessalonians — the  one  absorbing 
thought  is  the  nearness  of  the  coming  of  the 


*  A  sennon  preached  before  the  Vniwr^ty  of  Oxford, 
Nov.  3, 1879. 

t  It  It  ioond  once^  sad  once  onlj,  in  the  Goipeb,— Luke 
«z.  16. 


Lord.  In  the  later  he  looks  as  with  a  calm 
eye  over  the  mystery  of  godliness  which  he 
sees  now  in  all  its  brighmess,  and  his  utter- 
ance of  the  truths  thus  revealed  to  him  takes 
the  full-orbed  completeness  which  we  find  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  But  it  was  not 
so  when  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians  and  the 
Romans.  The  local  controversy  in  the  former 
Church  had  forced  him  to  re-consider  that 
Gospel  which  he  had  received,  not  from  flesh 
and  blood,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  which  he  had  preached  as  with 
an  axiomatic  simplicity  and  boldness.  When 
he  wrote  to  the  latter  the  questions  which 
opened  out  before  him  were  yet  wider  and 
deeper.  He  could  not  write  to  the  great 
representative  Church  of  the  Gentile  world 
without  meeting  the  questions  which  pre- 
sented themselves  as  to  the  relative  positioo 
of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  sight  of  God.  The 
strange  failure  of  each  to- work  out  the  eud  to 
which  it  seemed  to  have  been  called;  theiall 
of  each  into  a  startling  depth  of  shame ;  the 
mystery  of  permitted  -evil ; — all  this  pressed 
upon  his  thoughts.  He  could  not  rest  satis- 
fied till  he  had  worked  out  something  like  a 
solution  of  the  great  'problem.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  assumed  the  chazacter  of  a 
Theodiksea.  In  it,  as  in  an  ape^kgia  for  the 
righteousness  <^  the  divine  government,  be 
seeks  to  "  the  height  of  his  great  argument,*' 
to  "  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

What  I  wish  to  call  attention  to,  is  the  way 
in  which,  in  every  stage  of  that  argument,  he 
bursts  away  with  this  cry  of  honor  from  con- 
clusions which  were  urged  upon  him  (as  com- 
mentators tellus)by  some  imaginary  opponent, 
or,  as  one  may  say  with  more  likelihood,  by 
that  opponent,  not  imaginary,  whom  a  man 
may  always  find  in  the  depths  of  his  own  souL 
To  trace  those  stages  and  the  meaning  of  the 
cry  in  each  instance,  would  lead  me  into  a 
wider  field  of  ex^esis  than  we  have  now  time 
for.  It  maybe  enough  to  note  some  of  them 
briefly.  You  remember  then,  how  in  the 
opening  of  his  discourse,  his  first  step  was  to 
show  that  both  Jew  and  Gentile  stood  on  the 
same  level  of  sin  and  condemnation, — how 
then  the  question  met  him.  What  advantage 
then  hath  the  Jew? — how  the  thought  crossed 
his  mind  that  he  was  gliding  unawares  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  unbelief  had  made  the 
faith  of  God  without  efiiect.    His  answer  u 
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'  simply,  "God  forbid  !  "*  He,  at  least,  is  true, 
though  every  man  be  false.  But  then  there 
I  came  the  suggestion  (how  often  has  it  not 
'  forced  itself,  like  some  subtle  poison,  upon 
the  mind  of  every  thinker  ?)  that  if  we  vindi- 
cate this  permitted  existence  of  evil  on  the 
ground  that  it  brings  out  ultimately  a  greater 
good  than  its  forcible  repression,  God  is 
unrighteous  when  He  taketh  vengeance  for 
acts  that  in  the  end  manifest  his  glory.  He 
has  still  the  same  answer,  *■  God  forbid  I  for 
then  how  shall  God  judge  the  world  ?"f  He 
dings  to  the  belief  dmt  Uiat  judgment  will  be 
entirely  just  and  trae  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.  He  rejects  everything 
is  inconnstent  with  it  He  cannot  part 
with  what  is  the  basis  of  his  life,  whatever 
speculative  difficulties  may  gather  round  it, 
however  irrefragable  may  be  the  logic  of  which 
those  difficulties  are  the  product  That  diffi- 
culty is  scarcely  overieapt  when  he  comes 
across  another.  Did  not  the  new  doctrine 
whidi  he  preached  imply  the  inferiority  of 
the  old,  or  seem,  indeed,  to  set  it  aside  alto- 
gether ?  If  both  circumcision  and  undrcum- 
dsion  were  alike  justified  by  faith,  was  he 
not,  dirough  that  ffuth,  making  void  the  law  ? 
From  that  thought,  too,  he  turns  with  his 
"God  forbid;  yea,  we  establish  the  law."| 
The  deeper  be  goes  into  the  mystery  of  recon* 
dliation,  the  more  keenly  does  he  feel  how 
sde  by  side  with  the  truth  which  is  so  divine 
and  prraous,  there  is  its  distorted  likeness— 
the  caricature  aiud  counterfeit  of  Truth,  which 
calls  good  evil,  and  evil  good,  which  puts  dark- 
ness for  light  and  light  for  darkness.  "  Shall  we 
continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?"$ 
"Shall  we  sin  because  we  are  not  under  the 
law,  but  under  grace  ?  "  H  "  Is  the  law  sin  ?  "If 
"Was  then  that  which  is  good — thecommand- 
ment,  that  was  holy  and  just — made  sin  to  the 
individual  soul?"**  For  all  these  he  has  the 
self-same  answer.  He  does  not  so  much 
disentai^Ie  himself  from  the  meshes  of  argu- 
mentation, as  overleap  them  by  one  high 
bound.  When  the  snare  is  broken  and  his 
soul  delivoed,  he  can  look  back  and  see,  as 
t^a  kind  of  afterthought,  what  intellectual 
I  ixocess,  more  or  less  conclusive,  ratified  the 
'  tnore  intuitive  convictions  which  he  thus 
utters. 

Not  with  less  persistence  does  that  cry 
'  come  fi'om  his  lips,  as  he  turns  from  the 
,  r^on  in  which  the  righteousness  of  God 
and  the  soul  of  man  are  brought  face  to 
I  ^  with  each  other,  to  the  wider  question 


*  Kom.  lit.  4.       t  Rom.  iii.  6.       t  Rom.  iii.  31. 
I  Kon.  vi.  1,  3,     a  Koin.  vi.  15,      11  Rom.  vii.  7. 
K0Bi.vii.13. 


of  God's  dealings  with  races  and  with  nations. 
In  spite  of  all  the  largeness  of  heart  which 
God  has  given  him,  in  spite  of  his  desire  to 
break  down  every  barrier  which  divides  the 
Gentile  from  the  Jew,  he  cannot  divest  him- 
self of  the  feeling  that  he  too  is  an  Israelite. 
His  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel 
is,  that  they  may  be  saved.  He  cannot  look 
on  the  unbelief,  hardness,  hypocrisy  into 
which  they  are  sinking  without  horror — can- 
not bear  the  thought  that  their  futiure  is  alto- 
gether hopeless.  "  Hath  God  cast  away  his 
people?  God  forbid/'*  and  yet  again,  "I  say 
then,  have  they  stumbled  that  they  should 
&11?  Godforbid.n 

Nqx  is  he  less  ready  to  fail  back  upon  this 
appeal  as  to  a  Affrrcr  m^raliSf — the  shtidder 
which  passes  through  the  soul  at  the  thought 
of  anything  which  is  at  variance  with  truth, 
and  purity,  and  love, — when  he  has  to  deal 
with  ethical  questions  in  which  men  were 
allowing  the  sophistry  of  corrupted  intellect 
to  narcotise  the  activity  of  conscience.  How 
easy  it  might  seem  to  ai^e  that  the  spirit, 
in  its  transcendent  purity  and  fellowship  with 
truth,  could  not  be  contaminated  by  the  acts 
of  the  bod^  which  was  its  dwelling-place ; 
that  the  justified  man  need  not  fear  condem- 
nation, though,  in  Luther's  terrible  language, 
the  sin  of  lust  were  a  thousand  times  repeated ; 
that  the  f^ttt  could  not  fall  finalty,  irretriev- 
ably, whatever  seaoin^  backsUdings  might 
make  th^  ofiences  grievous  in  the  ejres  of 
men ;  that  habits  of  life  which  had  prevailed 
eveiywhere  and  in  every  age,  and  been  tole- 
rated by  the  wise  as  a  sf^eguard  against 
greater  evils,  need  not  be  unsparingly  con- 
demned by  the  teachers  of  the  new  faith. 
Again,  the  Apostle  takes  refuge  in  the 
r^uctio  ad  tu)rribile  from  which  his  own 
nature,  and  the  better  nature  of  those  to 
whom  he  writes,  instinctively  revolted.  "Shall 
I  then  take  the  members  of  Christ,  and  make 
them  the  members ofa  harlot?  Godforbid.''^ 

The  focte  which  have  thus  come  before 
us  are  not,  I  think,  viUiout  interest  in  their 
bearing  on  St  Paul's  life,  and  the  method  by 
which,  imder  the  guidance  of  that  Eternal 
Spirit,  who  uses  natural  characteristics  as 
instruments  for  perfecting  the  character,  he 
was  led  on  to  apprehend  the  Truth  of  God 
in  its  completeness.  But  it  was  not  for  that 
reason  wholly  or  chiefly  tiiat  I  have  now 
dwelt  on  them.  They  point,  if  I  mistake  not, 
to  a  method  of  theological  reasoning,  or,  at 
least,  to  an  element  in  that  method,  of  which 
theologians  have  sometimes  been  too  un- 


*  Ron. xi.  I.        t  Rom.  d.  it.      %x  Cor.  n.  15. 
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mindful  They  tell  us  that  in  the  wide,  inter- 
minable labyrinth  of  questions  which  present 
themselves  to  the  speculative  intellect  as  it 
attempts,  with  or  without  revealed  truth,  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  universe ;  in  the 
great  systems  of  dogma,  manifold  and  far- 
reaching,  which  men  have  constructed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  solution  has  been 
found,  something  more  is  wanted  than  the 
processes  of  a  deductive  reasoning.  However 
keen  and  subtle  may  be  the  mind  that  wields  _ 
it,  however  irrefragable  the  lexical  coherence 
(^the  whole  system,  it  needs  at  every  turn  to 
be  checked  and  balanced  by  an  appeal  to  a 
higher  tribunal.  Over  and  above  the  salu- 
tary caution  (in  itself  a  modification  of  the 
same  principle)  that  "  the  Church  may  not  so 
expound  one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be 
repugnant  to  another,'"^  there  is  that  in  us 
whidi,  if  we  trust  its  guidance,  will  help  us  to 
see  our  way  clearly  when  the  subtleties  and 
unconscious  sophistries  of  controversialists 
seem  entangling  us  in  inextricable  difficulties. 
Call  it  what  you  will — the  moral  sense,  intui- 
tive judgment,  the  voice  of  conscience,  the 
verifying  faculty — we  do  ill  to  disr^ard  Its 
protests.  Just  in  pn^rtion  as  those  pro- 
tests have  been  listened  to  in  the  long  course 
of  the  Church's  kistory,  has  her  theology 
assumed  a  purer  character,  and  been  freer 
from  dark  dreams  and  morbid  superstitions. 
Take,  for  example,  the  conclusions  to  which 
men  were  led  in  the  great  system  which  we 
identify  with  the  name  of  Calvin.  How  closely 
the  links  of  the  chain  are  riveted  together ; 
how  naturally  does  the  truth  that  the  electing 
purpose  of  God  has  any  part  in  the  salvation 
of  mankind,  lead  on,  in  a  relendess  logic,  to 
the  thought  of  arbitrary  limits  to  that  salva- 
tion, of  the  sentence  of  eternal  condemnation 
passed  on  the  countless  millions  irtio,  from 
their  cradle  to  tiie  grave,  were  under  condi- 
tions which  made  escape  impossible,  even  if 
Uiere  had  not  been  tiie  AmriHie  decrOum 
itself  to  shut  out  all  hope.  How  heartily 
may  we  rejoice  and  give  thanks  that  that 
dark  imagination  lingers  only  in  a  few  dis* 
fempered  minds,  and  that  the  spell  is  broken 
which  kept  even  the  master-thinkers  of  the 
Church,  and  those  of  saintliest  Hves,  under  so 
terrible  a  thraldom  !  Here  and  elsewhere, 
in  our  own  Church,  and  in  well-nigh  all  parts 
of  Christendom,  has  a  loud  "  God  forbid " 
gone  up  to  heaven  like  the  sound  of  many 
waters,  and  called  men  back  to  the  axiomatic 
truth  that  the  righteousness  of  God  must  be 
higher,  not  lower,  than  what  we  recognise 


'  Aitidn  of  tho  annch  of  England,  Art.  XX. 


as  righteousness  in  man, — that  God  is  Light, 
and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all, — that  though 
the  world  lay  in  wickedness,  He  yet  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  sent  Ids  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  its  sins. 

Or  take  another  victory,  won  in  a  like  way, 
in  another  region  of  dogma,  and  over  quite 
other  error.  Systems  of  theology,  such  as  we 
may  describe  as  sacramental  and  sacerdotal, 
have  traced  their  boundaries  also  as  limits  to 
God's  infinite  compassioa  Here,  too,  the 
logical  infierence  seemed  irresistible.  If  bap- 
tism were  indeed  tiie  appointed  entrance  mto 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, — not  only  a  witness, 
symbol,  means,  instrument  of  the  new  birth, 
but  the  indispensable  condition  of  escape 
from  the  inherited  guilt  of  our  nature,  and  the 
penalty  which  attaches  to  it, — did  it  not 
follow  that,  with  whatever  vain  regrets  and 
fruitless  pity,  ,we  must  leave  those  who 
have  not  so  entered,  as  God  has  left  them, 
to  their  inevitable  doom  ?  So  Augustine, 
even  in  his  milder  hours,  had  for  all  un- 
baptized  infants  nothing  but  a  levissima 
damnatio.  So  Dante,  in  this  as  through- 
out, embodying  that  mediseval  theology 
which  Augustine  had  been  the  great 
founder,  assigns  to  all  the  unbaptized  alike 
(with  one  soliuuy  exception)  their  place  in 
the  dolorous  city  where,  without  hope,  they 
languish  in  despair.*  So,  what  had  well-nigh 
become  one  of  the  authoritative  standards  of 
doctrine  of  the  English  Reformed  Church, 
not  content  with  proclaiming,  as  our  present 
Prayer-Book  does,  in  words  which  have 
brought  comfort  to  many  a  mourning  mother, 
that  '*  children  which  are  baptized  dying  before 
they  commit  actual  sin  are  undoubtedly 
saved,"  dared  to  add  the  awful  words,  not 
less  terrible  than  the  horribUe  duretum  itself, 
'*  and  else  making  sad  the  hearts  which 
God  had  not  made  sad,  and  turning  die  tears 
of  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children  into  the 
wailing  despair  of  one  who  refuses  to  be 
comforted.  Thanks  be  to  God,  however  deep 
may  be  our  conviction  as  to  the  working  of 
divine  grace  through  sacramental  ordinances, 
there  goes  up,  I  am  sure,  from  all  our  hearts, 
because  they  have  listened  to  the  protest  ot 
which  I  speak,  the  "God  forbid"  which 
repudiates  that  conclusion. 

One  is  glad  to  note  that  a  witness  not  less 
distinct  is  bome  against  a  statement  which, 

■  Dante,  /mfynn,  tr.  33—41. 

t  So  the  wordi  stand  in  the  "Institu 
Han,,  AJt.  1537.  "  Inaomudi  u  infanu  and  dtiMren,  dyiaiT 
in  tbeir  mfttncf,  ■hall  imdoubtedlj  bo  tavcd  tfaenA;  "  oy 
\Ktptim\"anatUenfff."  The  projent  nibric,  it  may  be  m«<- 
boned,  did  not  appear  in  anf  Pranr-Book  till  tbe  revision 
of  iMi,  jtnd  is  o&vioiulj  due  to  tbe  wider  Oou^tt  wbkli 
aboot  that  tine  bqpu  to  prmilaauwranfliA  tbeotosiaas* 
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in  its  literal  nakedness,  is  scarcely  less  ap- 
.  pallmg!    Even  those  who  are  most  loth  to 
I  part  with  the  grand  cadences  of  the  Athana- 
I  sian  Creed,  who  see  in  its  subtly  balanced 
I  clauses  a  safeguard  against  Socinianism  which 
I  they  are  unable  to  discover  in  the  Nicene, 
and  who  value  the  testimony  it  bears  to  the 
I  importance  of  truth  as  truth — even  these 
'  confess  by  their  explanations,  formal  or  rhe- 
'  torical,  that  the  language  of  its  damnatory  or 
I  warning  clauses  is  in  itself  untenable.  They, 
too,  have  a  voice  speaking  within  them,  which 
constrains  them  to  impose  upo;i  the  Creed  a 
meaning  that,  in  all  likelihood,  was  not  in  the 
■■'  writer's  mind,  and  to  make  allowance,  which 
he  would  not  have  made,  for  "involuntary"  ig- 
norance and  even  "invincible  prejudice."  We 
cannot  wonder  at,  and  we  dare  not  blame 
.  those  who  cling  to  what  has  been  precious 
1  to  their  own  souls,  and  guided  them  aright 
in  the  twilight  regions,  where  else  tiiey  would 
have  gone  astray ;  but  one  may  insh  that  they 
would  let  that  voice  speak  within  them,  with 
'  as  much  power  and  distinctness  as  it  has 
spoken  in  the  hearts  of  tens  of  thousands  not 
inferior  to  them  in  their  zeal  for  God,  and 
their  loyalty  to  his  truth,  c  Here,  too,  the 
conclusion  which  startles  and  offends  so 
many — not  of  passionate,  or  careless,  or  un- 
believing men,  but  of  devout  worshippers 
I  and  the  defenders  of  a  true  theology — seems 
to  flow  as  by  a  stem  dread  necessity  out  of 
premisses  which  most  of  us  admit.  Here, 
.  too,  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  there  is  a 
court  of- appeal  within  us  which  reverses  that 
conclusion,  and  utters  its  God  forbid!  in 
'  those  who  defend,  not  less  than  in  those  who 
attack,  the  Creed  of  which  it  forms  a  part.*' 


'  *1  gladly  qaote  a  pasiam  from  Dr.  PmBf'i  University 
Senon,  preached  on  December  i*t,  1873,  both  od  account  oif 
AeicmaAaUeforoewithwUch  It  nttentlia  troth  forwhichl 

'  uTC  contended,  and  as  illutnting,  b7  Its  verbal,  aad  jet 
vbmmalj  nndetifucd,  coincideoce,  wbat  I  han  stated  in  the 
tea."— 

I  'Vol  Aatmrd  of  God  stand*  ma,  'Is  nation  be 
oU  feareth  God  and  worketb  rigbleonmeis  it  accepted  with 
Uia.'  For  tbe  Lover  and  Fktber  of  Mankind,  who  wtlleth 
not  that  aoT  sfaonld  pertih,  bas  not  one  way  onlv  of  bringtOK 

,  Ixnae  hii  Uwt  (heep.  All  ■who  (ball  be  laved,  sball  be  saTed 

;  far  tbe  ulte  of  that  Preriou  Blood,  wbicb  bai  redeemed  our 
cuA  and  arrayed  it  witb  Oivtae  kIoij  and  beauty.  Varied 

'  and  beantifol,  each  with  iti  tpecial  lovelineis,  will  bo  the 
cboirt  of  Hit  elect.  In  tboie  ever-open  portal*  there  enter 
<1>T.  and  niriit,  that  coontlcM  multitude  of  every  people, 

j  aition,  and  langraagc,  they  who,  in  the  Church  were  by  hi) 

I  pace  faithfat  to  Him,  whom  tbe  Chnrcb  below  knew  not  how 
to  win,  or,  alaa  1  ne^ected  to  win  tbem,  but  whom  Jesus 

'  lociked  uoMi,  and  tbe  Father  drew  to  himself,  whom  bis  inner 
licfat  cttUgAteaed,  and  who,  out  of  the  misery  of  our  fallen 
^ate,  drawn  hy  his  unknown  grace,  looked  up  yearningly  to 

,  Him,  their  '  unknown  God,'  yet  ttill  /Aeir  God,  for  He  made 
them  for  binuelf.  ^lere,  out  of  every  religion  or  irreli^oo, 
ont  of  erenr  clime,  in  whatever  ignorance  steeped,  in  what- 
rnt  hatrca  or  contempt  or  blasphemy  of  Christ  nnrtured, 
pod  has  hi*  own  elect  who  irnorantly  worship  Him,  whoso 
■sunat  fear  or  longing  He  Who  intpired  It  will  accept. 

Not  Aik  any  tolerably  initructed  Christian  person,  aad 
BiiiWiW  mill  rt»p»td  what  every  teacher  of  Church 
"•There  knows  to  be  truth.  Ask  him,  'Will  any  *oul  be 
•Mt,  heathen,  idolater,  heretic,  or  iu  any  farm  of  hereditary 


Is  there  no  danger  on  the  other  side  ?  Are 
not  those  whose  eyes  are  opened  to  discern 
these  perils,  open  to  the  risk  of  drifting  on, 
borne  along  by  the  currents  of  prevailing 
thought,  to  an  issue  even  yet  more  terrible? 
They  have  taken  in  the  thought  of  the 
majesty  of  law  as  governing  the  whole  uni- 
verse  of  things,  visible  and  invisible.  All 
moves  on  in  its  calm  order  of  invariable 
sequence.  Force  acts  upon  matter,  and  mat- 
ter itself  is  but  transformed  force.  The  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness,  no  less  than  those 
of  matter,  are  subject  to  the  same  law  of 
causarion,  in  which  alone  there  is  "  no  variable- 
ness, neither  shadow  of  turning,"  The  whole 
history  of  the  material  universe,  of  all  living 
oiganisms,  of  mankind  itself  in  all  the  count- 
less aspects  of  their  life — physical,  intel- 
lectual, religious — comes  to  be  tiiought  of  as 
one  of  orderly  and  undisturbed  evolution. 
So  men  find  themselves  on  the  brink  of  con- 
clusions at  which  they  would  at  first  have 
shuddered.  The  old  belief  in  the  personality 
of  God,  as  brought  face  to  face  with  the  per- 
sonality of  man — the  witness  of  conscience 
to  that  strange,  terrible  something  in  our  life 
which  we  call  sin,  and  which,  as  soon  as  we 
are  conscious  of  it,  causes  misery  unspeak- 
able, and  the  sense  of  alienation  from  God, 


onbclief  or  misbelief,  if  in  good  faith  he  was  what  be  wa*, 
living  up  to  tbe  light  which  he  had,  whencetoevor  it  came, 
and  repenting  him  where  he  did  amiss  7 '  All  Chriaittidom 
mould  atuwer  you,  '  God  forbid  f'" 

I  note,  as  another  coincidence  which  I  welcome  with  much 
thankfulness,  that  Dr.  Pnsey  quote*  in  a  preceding.  pu6  a 
passage  from  St.  Augustioe's  Eptttle  againti  ike  Matti- 
cktoMS  whi::h  I  have  quoted  in  my  first  Boyle  Lecture,  as 
illustrating  the  temper  in  which  the  controverty  with  unbelief 
should  be  conducted,  lilad  as  wo  may  be,  however,  to  hear 
from  one  who  speaks  with  such  autbonty  as  Dr.  Pusn,  *ucb 
a  testimony  to  the  univerwlity,  not  only  potenttally,  but 
cSFectually,  of  the  love  of  God  and  the  redeeming  work  of 
Christ,  it  fet  remains  tme  that  so  fay  from  this  being  the 
answer  which  "  all  Cbrislendom,"  or  "  any  lolerablv  instmcted 
Chnstian,'*wonld  return  to  tbe  question,  "Can  heathens  or 
heretics  be  saved  without  a  formal  belief  in  tbe  Church's 
creed?"  there  are  even  now  whole  regions  of  Christendom 
irtion  be  who  spokea*  Dr.  Posey  speaks  would  be  condemned 
as  berMlcaL— that  it  is  comparatively  a  new  slement  in  tbs 
tbongbta  at  theologians.  His  teadiing  is  not  that  of  Augustine 
nor  that  of  thowin  refamed  or  imreformed  Cburdua,  on  wfaon 
the  "darit  shadow  of  Aiunistina"  has  Esllen.  It  is  not  that  of 
thefourthtAteraaCDannliDcofthadecreaofT^t.  Itisnot 
that  f>f  tbe  Protestant  CoaEBssionsofthotlxtoentb  andsBven- 
teenth  centuries.  It  is  not  that  which,  as  he  himself  admits, 
prevailed  in  (he  first  quarter  of  thiscentury,  when  pity  for  the 

perishing  heathen  "  was  the  one  topic  areed  in  support  of 
Christian  missions.  In  the  ancient  Church,  Justin  and  the 
Alexandrian  teachers  stand  almost  alone  (Gregory  of  Nyasa 
comes  in  as  a  follower  of  Origen)  in  their  witness  to  it.  In 
our  own  there  is  hardly  a  single  witness  till  we  come  to  the 
honoured  names  of  Taylor,  Barrow,  Butler.  It  czpoted  those 
who  contended  for  it  to  the  censures  of  divines,  and  tbe 
attacks  of  religions  iournals,  as  dangerously  latitudinarian. 
The  utmost  reach  which  was  allowed  In  the  larger  hope  was 
to  commit  the  heathen  to  "  uncoven anted  mercies,  which 
those  who  used  the  phrase  had  ceased  to  look  os  a*  a  reali^. 
No  I  Dr.  Fusey's  confession  of  his  ^th,  all  the  more  note- 
worthy as  made  towards  the  close  of  so  long  and  devoted  3  life, 
is  but  another  instance  of  the  victories  won  by  what  he  rightly 
calls  Christian  "instinct,"  over  the  formu  conclusion*  of 
tboological  systems.  A  verbal  strain  bat  to  be  jjiut  even 
upon  the  language  of  the  Articles  to  b»ag  them  into  har- 
mony with  it.  A  yet  greater  strain  most  do  put  upon  tba 
"monitory"  clauses  of  tbe  Atbanaslan  Creed  to  reeeaml* 
them  with  his  conrictiont. 
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tiU  we  are  recondled  and  atoned — this,  we  are 
taught,  is  but  the  remnant  of  a  past  sta^e  of 
human  life  whidi  the  world  is  now  outgrow- 
ing. .With  that  there  floats  away  into  the 
abyss  of  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable  mudi 
that  had  before  given  brightness,  steadfast- 
ness, blessedness  to  the  lives  of  countless 
thousands,  which  we  see  to  be  fruitful  in 
those  blessings  even  now  for  those  who  still 
hold  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Men  come 
to  cast  away  their  belief  that  God  has  in  very 
deed  been  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  that  the 
Eternal  Word,  the  Light  that  lighteth  every 
man,  has  dwelt  among  us  and  reconciled  us 
to  Gixl.  Evidence  that  once  satisfied  men 
that  that  Incarnate  Word  had  overcome 
death  and  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
seems  to  become  but  as  a  rumour  that  circu- 
lates through  some  vast  city's  crowd, — 

**  With  no  detenniaed  centre  or  of  bet, 
Or  authonhip  exact."' 

The  Books  which  were  once  as  fte  Uving 
Oracles  of  God  seem,  under  the  handling  of 
a  victorious  criticism,  to  recede  from  their 
high  position  as  given  for  the  education  of 
mankind,  and  to  be  but  fragments  of  the 
literature  of  the  most  highly  gifted  section  of 
the  Semitic  race.   The  belief  that  there  is  a 
God  that  heareth  prayer,  that  He  is  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us,  so  that  they  who  will  can 
ask  for  light,  guidance,  and  help, — this  dies 
away  under  the  conviction  that  prayer  has  no 
assignable  dynamic  value  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  and  that  there  is  no  supernatural 
order ;  that  if  it  has  any  worth,  it  is  but  that ; 
which  belongs  to  any  conscious  eflbrt  to ! 
bring  our  minds  into  harmony  with  the  drift  i 
and  current  of  things,  instead  of  wasting ! 
energy  in  swimming  against  the  stream.  ' 
Here  too,  then,  we  need,  and  I  cannot : 

•  Clonjh'*  Poem^  "  Easi^  D&jr  at  Naplea."  * 


doubt  that  we  shall  find,  Uie  old  safeguard. 
From  many  a  heart,  in  many  different  ac- 
cents— righteous  indignation,  bjiming  zeal, 
profoundest  soirow,  tenderest  sympthy— 
there  rises  on  your  lips  and  mme  the 
Apostle's  "God  forbid!"  The  protest  of 
that  religious  sense  which  is  not  the  fan- 
tastic product  of  individual  thought,  or  pecu- 
liar to  one  time  or  country,  is  as  clear  and 
loud  against  the  negations  of  unbelief  as  it  is 
againstthe  conclusions  of  an  over-dogmatizmg 
theolc^.  Whatever  the  subtle  sophistry  of 
others  may  tell  us,  we  feel,  when  we  are 
truest  to  ourselves,  that  the  burden  of  sin  is 
a  pressing  evil.  We  fall  back  on  the  consent  of 
mankind  at  laige — on  the  witness  of  our  own 
experience — on  the  wide,  broad  fact,  that 
men  have  been  noble,  true,  and  pure  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  lived  in  the  belief  which 
the  questioning  intellect  now  calls  on  us 
to  discard.  God  forbid,  we  may  well  say, 
that  that  darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death 
should  fall  on  us  or  those  for  whom  we  care ! 
God  grant  that  the  spiritual  life  that  is  in  us 
may  assert  its  true  supremacy !  Well  will  it 
be  for  us,  if  it  can  rise  out  of  the  darkhess 
into  the  light  of  God,  and  enter  once  more 
into  the  joy  of  that  commuiiion  with  God 
which  it  is  told  is  impossible:  But  if  that 
should  be  denied  us ;  if  past  habits  of  sin,  or 
the  weakness  that  follows  upon  cherished 
doubt,  or  the  fevered  thoughts  that  haunt  us 
like  vexing  dreams,  put  that  mode  of  escape, 
swift  and  sjire,  out  of  our  reach, — if  doubts 
still  oppress,  so  that  we  can  but  say,  as  one 
said  of  old,  "  Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thou  mine 
unbelief," — even  then  there  is  a  path  of  safety 
through  the  darkness,  and  a  voice  which  bids 
us  walk  in  it  when  we  are  turning  to  the  right 
hand  or  the  left. 

E.  H.  PLUHPTRE. 


MATTHIAS  TO  ALBERTUS. 


Y  best  Albetttis,  when  your  master*!  dead, 
Letnoonepruse  bim;  I^eatliwooldbexui&iend, 
If  he  ihoiild  set  my  schcdara  all  agog 
In  nndication  of  my  claim  lo  fame. 
I  wish  to  Ihre  in  your  fond  hearts  awhOe, 
To  have  your  children  learn  to  lore  me  too. 
Bqrond  this,  being  dead,  I  fain  woald  die  ; 
And  vex  not  straying  spirits  any  more, 
By  ftnger-posts  that  only  miss  the  way, 
Whilst  Matthias  shall  take  his  fill  of  rest- 
Shall  sleep  the  sleep  that  dreads  no  troubled  dawn. 
And  wake  or  wake  not— as  seems  best  to  God. 
What  have  I  done,  projected,  or  achieved. 
Worthy  to  live  outside  the  hearts  I  love  ! 
Nothing  1  and  etc  you  vtep  and  tear  yonr  hair. 


Crying — '  A  madman,  ]o,  our  master's  mad  I 
Oh  1  what  a  noble  light  is  here  snuffed  out ! ' 
Hear  me  unto  the  end.    Then,  if  you  will, 
lliat  I  am  mad, — better  be  fool  than  knave, 
111  take  your  venlict^  if  yonr  love  ctmies  too.— 

AJbertus,  you  were  with  me  yesterday, 
That  day  of  gold  and  purple,  tears  and  shame. 
You  witnessed  how  the  thousands  gathered  there. 
Wept  with  delight,  the  while  glad  music  filled 
Those  halls  majestic  with  bewildering  sound  ; 
And  how  they  wreathed  my  brovi  with  lamel  leaves. 
None  doubting  that  a  genius  wu  praised 
Bat  I. 

— Amid  that  peeriess  sceiM^ 
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I  Tbe  ladies,  brilliant  as  a  bed  of  flovers, 
The  cnmsoti  banners  waving  inthe  son, 
I  The  mils  with  bright  exotics  garlanded, 

.  Hie  myriad  rapturoos  faces  turned  to  mine ; 
Speechless,  I  stood,  too  weak  to  do  my  will, 
;  To  cast  aside  the  crown  I  had  not  won, 
^  And  speak  the  tioth  with  bitter  tears  of  shame. 

' '  'Oh,  friends  i  oh,  world  I  take  back  yonr  laurel  wreath, 
And  keep  tmtil  some  poet  come  indeed. 
Worthy  to  have  tbe^nations  at  his  feet. 
Yon  see  before,  you  a  mere  charlatan. 
One  who  has  so  well  played  a  hero's  part, 
That  vise  as  well  as  simple  have  believed. 
Too  know  not  how  this  heart  has  mocked  at  you, 
Ton  know  not  how  this  heart  has  cheated  you. 
But  now  I  lay  it  bare.   Read  and  believe.' 
This  and  much  more  I  could  have  uttered  then, 
Had  I  not  been  a  craven  child  of  man, 
filing  my  midge-like  self  be3rond  the  tmth — 
Bright  atmosphere  of  light  around  me  spread. 
But  what  I  dared  not  say  to  all  the  world, 
Fewless,  I  say  to  you  ;  for  perfect  love 
Bestows  its  largeness  on  the  thing  beloved. 
And  pitying  loves  what  once  it  loved  with  pride. 
Of  all  my  scholar?  you  have  prized  me  most,  * 
Prizing  not  only  what  I  had  of  soul, 

'  Unblemished  and  divine — if  augbt  I  had — 
Bat  the  poor  hunaan  part  with  all  its  flaws. 
And  you,  long  singled  out  to  be  my  fiiend, 
CboKD  companion  of  my  splendid  joys. 
And  lover  of  my  fame — ^now  looe  I  lead. 
Into  the  chamd  house  that  they  have  hid. 
Oh !  do  Dot  leave  me  when  I  sSent  ut 
In  tbe  chill  atmosphere  of  selT-remorse, 
A  naked,  shodderin^  and  abject  thing; 
But  clasp  me  dose,  and  let  yonr  ^d  young  vcnce 
Penude  me  notluag  is  too  mean  to  love  I 
YoQ'ie  yooag.  pocM-  child,  and  like  a  wingCd  seed, 

'  B;  sportive  breezes  borne,  your  happy  soul 
Is  careless  led  along  lUe'i  sunny  ways, 
to  fall  and  flower  wherever  Heaven  Ind : 
And  once  I  too  had  soch  sweet  fiuth  as  this. 
Taking  my  life  to  be  a  part  of  God, 

'  that  is,  of  Mature,  bound  up  in  all  good. 
And  no  hard  problem,  I  must  solve  alone. 
But  oh,  how  long  ago  I   My  youth  and  I, 
^irtei  as  friends  who  find  their  goals  too  wide, 
Oae  beat  upon  attaining  cloistered  Tmth, 
The  other  loving  flattery  and  ease. 
^!  too  soon  I  learned  to  read  men's  hearts, 
A&d  thai  weird  wisdom  led  my  own  astray. 
1  nw  a  giddy  path  that  dimbed  to  &me, 
And  throwing  off  my  burdens,  one  by  one, 
t^onxience  and  asjnration  and  remorse, 
I  trod  it  hghtly,  never  looking  back 
To  reach  the  pinnacle  whereon  I  stand : — 

I ,  l>welling  in  palaces,  the  friend  of  kings, 
1       l*dies  flocking  round  my  harpsichord, 

I  A»  ^eauteoBs  birds  that  know  the  tamer's  voice. 
Taking  his  Hnai:  enchantments  for  divine— 
'  A  lution,  c^tured,  kneehng  at  my  feet, 
And  aU  men  glad  because  a  poet  speaks. 


Albertus,  like  those  painters  of  base  soul. 

Who  gain  their  bread  by  foisting  on  the  world 

Mock  Raphaels  and  Michael  Angelos, 

T  gave  men  common  coin  and  called  it  gold, 

And  heaven-bom  poetry  was  my  overthrow. 

I  who  once  loved  her  with  a  perfect  love, 

As  noble  knight  some  maiden  chaste  and  fair  I 

Alas,  would  I  bad  sirmed  in  aught  but  this  ! 

Slain  some  one  in  my  cups,  robbed,  cheated,  lied. 

To  die  upon  the  gaUows  like  a  wretch  ! 

Than  shame  this  sweetest  mistress  of  my  soul. 

Whom,  decked  out  like  a  dancing-girl  at  fairs, 

I  used  but  to  ensnare  the  minds  of  men. 

For,  human  fancy,  fashioned  like  a  flower, 

Hath  root  and  stem,  the  first  and  nobler  part. 

Soars  upward  in  the  light  and  blossoms  fair; 

The  other,  nourished  darkly  ondergroond, 

Consorts  with  things  unlovely  and  unnamed. 

And  I  disdained  the  airy  realms  of  day 

For  fleshly  darkness.   By  no  strain  divine — 

I  hfled  soaring  spirits  with  light  wing 

To  those  empyrean  heights  where  greatness  sits. 

No  hfe  has  caught  a.  radiance  from  mine. 

As  hill-tops  burnished  by  the  neighbouring  sun. 

Oh  !  sin  most  abject  and  unpardonable. 

To  prostitute  divine  intelligence. 

The  little  all  we  have  akin  to  God  i 

I  weep  for  envy  of  those  glorious  souls. 

Who  thou^t  no  more  of  fame  than  God  of  praise. 

And  left  untarnished  lives  and  thoughts  sublime. 

To  be  a  heritage  fen:  all  the  world. 

Whilst  I  athirst  fen:  honour,  wealdi,  and  ease. 

Have  lied  to  all  except  myself — yet  live ; 

I  never  did  what  good  Z  might  have  done. 

Perhaps  an  honest  nothing — some  men's  bes^ 

Gleaning  with  ^adsome  heart  the  golden  fields 

Of  wise  men's  Uioughts — conteift  with  common  joys. 

Spring-tide  and  flowers  and  birds  and  guileless  love. 

But  what  have  I  in  common  with  all  these  ? 

The  parasite  of  courts,  the  servitor 

Of  a^ul  beauty,  'mid  a  thousand  more.  .  .  . 

Wel^  let  me  make  an  end  1 

Herein  I  siimed. 
I  nem  once  believed  iit  diis  same  sell^ 
Imposed  on  others  as  k  mastra-piece. 
I  never  once  duilled  with  die  htAy  fire 
Of  inspiration,  seeing  glorious  thbigs. 
Ami  lovely  shapes,  nameless  till  named  by  me. 
I  knew  not  the  unutterable  throes 
Of  genius,  in  its  mighty  bringing  forth. 
Nor  the  proud  bliss  akin  to  mothers'  joys. 
That  poets  feel,  when  from  dieir  weary  brain 
Springs  forthsomeheaven-txon  child,  the  prideof  time. 
All  that  I  did  was  done  with  base  intent. 
And  joy  can  no  more  come  of  such  behest. 
Than  miners,  grow  sweet  gardens  underground. 
No  biddings  sent  I  to  those  happy  elves. 
Who  hover  round  the  visionary's  soul, 
To  do  his  will,  bearing  from  worlds  unseen. 
What  treasure  passing  gold  and  pearl,  what  stores 
Of  fancies  choicely  culled,  he  chance  to  need. 
Nay,  rather  evil  sprites  did  heap  my  lap 
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With  gifts  that  helped  me  to  my  deeds  of  shame. 
Keys  that  unlock  dark  chambere  of  men's  hearts, 
Mirrors  in  which,  by  dire  translation,  seemed 
Fait  Nature's  self,  unlovely  and  impure. 
Fetters  and  gyves  to  hold  hack  lovely  Tnith, 
Uuearthly  aoweis  with  subtlest  poison  charged, 
And  fruits  that  never  ripened  in  the  sun. 
Of  which  to  taste  is  to  be  damned  past  hope, 
As  I  am  damned,  ab,  me ! 

And  when  I  stand, 
(As  soon  I  must,  for  I  am  old  and  worn,) 


A  stranger  shivering  on  the  hearth  of  Death, 

Hearing  no  more  the  plash  of  that  sweet  sea. 

Whose  waves  are  life,  what  welcome  can  I  hope 

But  the  eternal  cradlings  of  repose  ? 

To  converse  with  the  happy  things  that  dwell 

In  spheres  whose  essence  is  of  soul,  not  sense. 

To  walk  with  godlike  men,  nay,  God  himself^ 

To  live  for  ever,  ever  long  to  live  ! 

This  good  men's  heaven  never  can  be  mine. 

But  calm,  though  very  sorrowful,  I  go 

Unto  my  portion ;  it  is  fit  and  meet — 


Sleep  never  rippled  by  a  single  dream, 

Through  countless  ages,  sleep,  Time  cannot  wake. 

Weep  not,  oh!  friend,  when  from  your  children's 
hands. 

Spring-blossoms  drop  Qpon  your  master's  tomb. 

If  weep  you  most,  tell  them  my  table,  thus  : — 

'  One  gift  the  sons  of  men  obtain  from  God, 

Which  to  despise,  is  forfeit  evermore 

Of  that  inestimable  fatherhood ; 

A  torch  to  light  them  through  the  winding  ways 


Of  doubt  and  error  all  must  tread  alone ; 

Whose  flame  being  kindled  at  the  source  supreme 

Of  hght  itself,  if  wilfully  put  out. 

Is  so  much  added  darkness  to  the  world. 

And  sin  and  shame,  where  love  and  light  might  be. 

And  he  who  Heth  here,  so  sinned  ...  oh !  pray 

For  him,  he  held  your  father  dear !  * 

Be  wise. 

Good  friend,  Albertus  ;  chose  a  gentle  wife. 

And  love  her  well.   J-iye  nobly  first, 

Then  joyous  if  yon  may.    Farewell.  Farewell. 

M.  BETHAM-EDWAXDS. 
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UGHTHOUSES  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Bt  Sir  WILLIAM  THOMSON,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


A SHIP  sailing  from  the  west,  bound  fbr 
Liverpool,  Bh^s  ber  comse  for  Cape 
Ckar.  Fot  four  da^s  the  weather  has  be«i 
cloady,  and  no  "  si^ts  "  of  sun  or  stars  have 
,  been  obtained.    From  the  "dead  reckon- 
ing," the  latitude  is  estimated  at  51°  15',  and 
the  longitude  xi°  i&'i  at  four  p.u.  on  the 
loth  of  September,  1873 ;  Cape  Clear,  68 
:,  miles  distant  £.  by  S.iS.    Hie  Sh^  is  hore 
I  to,  and  the  deep  sea-lead  cast,  and  no  bottom 
is  found.   Again  at  seven  in  the  evening 
'  the  lead  is  cast — ^no  bottom  at  90  fathoms. 
'  An  hour  later  the  captain,  a  cautious  man, 
j  and  thorough  navigator,  heaves  to,  and  casts 
I  the  lead  again.   This  time  he  6nds  boUom 
I  at  75  faAoms.    Knowing  that  the  Irish  coast 
is  well  lighted,  he  stands  on  his  course  of 
at  an  estimated  zate  of  8i  knots 
through  the  water,  and  b<^  oat  anxiously 
for  the  Eastnet   It  is  flood  tide,  equhsoctial 
spnngs,  and  he  has  a  knot  or  a  kiiot  and  a  half 
nth  him  eastward,  he  believes.  ThreeKjuar- 
ten  (tf  aa  hour  later  a  lij^t,  ^untly  visible,  is 
made  out  on  the  port  bow,  and  fdmost  in- 
stantly disappears.     After  three  or  four 
Qunutes  it  is  seen  again,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  ten  minutes  it  is  seea  fiv«  or  six 
ftnes,  cadi  time  appearing  and  disappearing 
rapidly.   This  is  decidedly  the  Fastnet,  seen 
just  iklf  an  hour  earlier  than  was  expected 
from  the  soundings,'  and  the  captain  is  well, 
pleased.  (See  chart  of  Cape  Ckar,  Dmgle  Bay, 
2cc.,  p.  2x9.)  Heavy  showets  come  on,  and  tbe 
li^it  is  mily  seen  two  or  Aree  times  again 
uDtit  about  ten  o'clock,  vben  in  intervals  be- 
tweea  die  sfaowen  it  is  seen  wveial  times  on 
tlK  port  beam,  shhiing  01^  ai^  becoming 
eclipsed  rapidly,  as  is  the  way  with  a  re- 
volving l^ht    The  captain  alten  his  course 
a  point  and  a  half  to  £.  half  S.,  and  ex- 
pects  to  see  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  light 
^  an  hour  after  midni|^t.    At  ^  quarter 
past  ten  his  ship  is  ashore  oa  the  south  end 
of  Vickillaike  Island,  on  the  north  side  of 
tbe  entrance  to  Dii^e  Bi^.    The  dead 
reckoning  had  given  about  40  miles  south  and 
24  miles  east  of  the  true  positim  at  four  in 
the  afternoon,  a  by  no  means  lai^  error  on  a 
five  days'  nm  without  sights.    A  careful  navi- 
g^r  would,  of  course,  be  quite  prepared  for 
sDch  an  error  in  the  dead  reckoning ;  bat  in 
tins  aue  the  captain,  after  having  felt  his 
way  cautiously  by  soundings,  was  thrown  off 
us  guard  by  makii^  out  a  revolving  Hght 

just  in  the  position  in  which  he  expected  to 
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see  the  Fastnet.  If  he  had  seen  a  flashing 
light  or  a  fixed  light,  be  would  have  known 
it  was  the  Calf  or  the  Skelligs,  and  altoed 
his  course  accordin^y ;  but  having  made  out 
a  revolnitg  l^ht,  hs  did  exactly  as  almost 
every  man  would  have  done  in  such  cdxcum- 
sbuces.  On  behalf  of  existing  system, 
it  may  be  uiged  that  tbe  Tevaght  light 
wlttdi  he  had  taken  for  the  Fastnet  revolves 
in  a  mmute  and  a  hal^  whereas  the  Fastnet 
revolves  in  two  minutes.  This  defence  is 
utterly  invalid.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for 
any  one,  counting  time  to  himself  on  a  gusty, 
showery  night  at  sea,  to  distiDguish  ^  oae- 
and-a-half  minute  from  a  two-nunute  revolv- 
11^  lig^  It  is  never  convenieat,  and  it  is 
often  iupossiUe,  to  find  the  period  of  a  light 
by  noting  on  a  dtronometer  the  tames  of  its 
i^ipearances  and  disaj^iearances. 

Take  another  case.  A  coaster  from  the 
Clyde,  boimd  south,  takes  refuge  from  a 
Southerly  gale  in  Belfast  Lough.  After  he 
has  beoL  three  days  at  rest  in  the  snug 
anchorage  of  Whitehouse  Roads,  the  wind 
moderates,  and  dmws  more  from  the  west- 
ward about  nightfall.  Not  wishing  to  lose 
more  time,  he  gets  under  weigh  to  go  to  sea 
the  same  night,  half  an  hour  before  high 
water.  He  reads  in  the  sailing  directions, 
"  The  Copeland  light  in  line  with  Grey  Point 
«  E.S.E.  i  E.,  clears  the  foul  ground  on  this 
"shore"  (the  south  shore  c€  the  Lough, 
west  of  Grey  Point).  His  position  (A)  in 
the  anchorage  was  such,  that  Gr«y  Point 
shut  out  the  Copeland  light  from  bis  view ; 
so  as  soon  as  his  anditn:  is  up,  be  sails  N.E. 
till  he  sees  what  he  brieves  to  be  the  Cope- 
land light,  well  -open  to  tbe  ncvtii  of  Gr^ 
Point  (See  chart  of  Belfast  Lough,  p. 
221.)  His  cargo  is  of  pig  iron,  and  he  does 
not  trust  his  ccwapass,  so  he  does  not  notice, 
and,  in  fact  he  could  not  discover  that  the 
light  bore  £.  by  S.iS.  instead  of  E.S.E. 
iE.,  when  it  first  became  visible  open  of 
Grey  Point  He  steers  for  the  light,  knowing 
that  the  ebb  tide  to  the  northward  will  keep 
him  clear  of  the  dangers  of  the  Copeland 
channel,  and  he  is  soon  ashore  a  mile  and  a 
half  west  of  Grey  Point,  at  the  top  of  high 
water.  He  had  really  never  seen  the  Cope- 
land ligh^  but  had  taken  for  it  the  clear 
fixed  li^  of  an  ironclad,  (S)  anchored  in  six 
fathoms  water  two  miles  east  of  Grey  Point 

Passing  from  imaginary  cases,  take  fhe 
real  one  of  the  steamer  "  Cambria,"  lost  on 
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Inistrahul  on  the  19th  of  October,  1870. 
Fassengeis  and  crew  to  the  number  of  183 
perished.  One  man  only,  John  McGart- 
land,  escaped  to  tell  the  sad  tfde.  Two  days 
after  the  event,  the  keeper  of  the  light- 
house on  Inistrahul  reports  that  he  and  his 
urife  "  on  Wednesday,  about  midnight,  heard 
"  what  appeared  to  be  cries  of  distress.  They 
"  opened  the  lighthouse  dow,  and  emy  gust 
"  of  mad  brought  with  it  shridcs  as  if  from 
"men  and  women  in  despair.  They  also 
"  observed  a  light  in  the  direction  of  the  Tor 
"rocks  outside  of  Inistrahul.  This  light 
"  flickered  for  a  very  few  minutes,  and  then 
"  disappeared,  and  soon  all  was  silent  It 
"  was  a  wild,  stormy  night,  and  to  have  ven- 
"  tured  out  would  have  been  certain  destruc- 
"  tion."  On  the  testimony  of  the  lighthouse 
keeper  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  light 
was  seen,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
Cambria  foundered  not  on  Inistrahul,  but 
on  the  Tor  rocks.  "  Hie  fishermen  in  the 
"  locality  say  that  on  Wednesday  night  there 
"  was  a  strong  five-knot  tide  running  east,  and 
"  the  gale  also  blew  from  the  west" 

McGartland  stated  that  some  time  be- 
fore the  ship  struck,  two  lights  had  been 
seen  and  the  most  probable  inference  is 
that  the  lighthouse  on  Tory  Island,  shomng 
a  fixed  white  light,  visible  at  a  distance  of 
sixteen  miles,  had  been  duly  sighted,  and 
that  afrerwwls  the  two-minutes  revolv- 
ing light  of  Inistrahul  had  been  seen, 
and  lost  sight  of  through  the  bad  weather. 
If  the  Inistrahul  light  had  been  seen  at  all, 
it  is  certain  that  it  must  have  been  lost 
sight  of;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  it 
may  not  have  been  seen  at  all*  la  either 
case,  the  invisibUity  of  the  light  during  one 
minute  fifty  seconds,  out  of  every  two  minutes, 
is  largely  culpable  for  the  disaster.  No 
one  without  actual  experience  in  unfavour- 
able weather  at  sea  can  fully  appreciate  how 
vastly  more  difficult  it  is  to  descry  a  light 
which  is  only  visible  for  a  few  seconds  at  a 
time  with  long  intervals  of  obscuration,  than 
a  fixed  light,  or  a  light  which  is  never  edipsed 
for  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  light  on 
Inistrahul  was  not  seen  on  board  the 
"Cambria"  till  it  was  too  late  to  alter  the 
course  and  clear  the  rodcs.  The  long  in- 
terval of  obscuration — one  minute  fifhr 
seconds — was  quite  enouj^  to  allow  a  vessel 
running  as  the  Cambria  wa^  under  steam 
and  probably  canvas,  before  a  gale  of  wind, 
to  pass  unwarned,  from  a  position  of  safety, 
to  one  from  which  escape  was  impossible. 

Take  again  the  stranding  of  the  '*  Great 


Britain,"  in  September,  1846,  in  Dtmdrum 
Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  an  accident 
which,  though  happily  without  loss  of  Ufe, 
caused  great  damage  to  that  m^jniScent 
ship,  "nie  "Annual  R^pstsr,"  under  date 
September  asnd,  1846,  says : — 

"Tlie  ihip  left  livapool  aboQt  elerea  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  morning;  and,  after  dearing  the  Bdl 
BtH^,  oore  away  under  considerable  canm  direct 
in  a  course  for  the  Calf  of  Man  and  the  scene  of 
the  disaster;  and  at  from  fonr  to  fire  o'dodc  in 
the  aftemooft  the  hUtmd  wax  distiactljr  nrihle  on 
the  starboaid  bow.  Shotly  after,  it  set  in  to 
and  the  wind  increased ;  the  ship  making  excdlent 
progress  and  the  passengers  uncommonly  delighted 
with  the  vessel  and  her  admirable  qualities  as  a 
sea-boat.  Night  then  closed  m,  dark  and  wet,  and 
the  wind  giaduallv  freshened  into  a  half-gale.  The 
log  was  repeatedly  taken.  About  half-past  nine 
o'dock  the  passengers  were  starded  by  a  cry  and 
actire  morements  opon  deck,  and  a  genmJ  fear 
prerdled  that  the  ship  was  in  collision  with  some 
other  vessel.  The  snip,  hoverer,  bad  stranded. 
The  night  was  dark  aitd  stcnmy,  and  the  ship  beat 
incessantly  upon  the  sand;  and  the  breakers  re- 
peatedly Ineakiiig  heavily  over  her,  one  of  the  Nfe- 
txMts  was  caniea  from  its  bitenings  an  Uie  tpurta. 
....  The  anxious  hours  of  darkness  being  pasted, 
preparations  were  made  to  land  the  passengers  and 
their  luggage ;  and  then  it  was  discorered  that  the 
ship  baa  strudc  upon  the  soft  sandy  beach  of  Dnn- 
dntm  Bay,  near  the  watch-house  of  TyrcUa,  a  Uttle 
to  the  west  of  the  Cow  and  Calf  rocks.  Pton- 
dentially  Uie  vessel  cleared  these  dangennu  spots; 
for  had  it  been  othenrise,  it  is  more  uan  [wobable 
that  few,  if  any,  would  have  escaped.  The  landing 
of  the  passengers  was  accomplished  between  the 
hours  of  five  and  seven  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning,  and  from  the  protected  portion  of  the  diip 
and  the  nature  of  the  beach,  with  perfect  safieQr*** 

The  immediate  cause  of  th^  very  serious 
accident  was  the  mistaking  of  the  single 
light  on  St  John's  Point,  off  Dundrum  Bay, 
revolving  once  in  a  minute,  for  the  dooUe 
li^t  on  the  Calf  of  Man,  zevolvii^  every 
two  minutes.    Rain  and  dense  haze  had  pie- 
vented  the  Calf  Light  off  the  south  end  of 
the  Isle      Man  from  being  seen,  on  the 
right-hand  side,  in  passing,  and  the  ship, 
with  want  of  sufficient  prudence,  had  been 
kept  on  her  course.   When  later,  through 
the  haze,  a  single  revolving  light  was  seen ;  if 
this  had  been  luxown  to  be  the  St  John's  Li^t 
the  ship's  course  would  have  be«x  altered  to 
the  right,  and  she  would  have  gone  dear  in  a  < 
N.W.  ditection, along  the  Irish  coast:  but  the 
St  John's  Ligbt  was  not  marked  on  the 
chart  used  on  board  the  ship,  and  the  l^ht 
that  was  seen  was  taken  for  <»ie  of  the  two  ; 
revolving  lights  on  the  Calf  of  Man.  So  the  | 
course  was  steered  to  keep  clear  of  the  Hoi  i 
and  Chickens  rocks,  lying  to  the  south-west  1 
of  the  supposed  light    One  good  light  od 
the  Calf,  if  distinguishable  fix>m  every  other 
li^t  as  soon  as  descried,  would,  even  with- 
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oat  knowledge  of  the  comparatively  new  St. 
John's  Li^t,  have  rendered  it  instantly  certain 
that  what  was  seen  really  must  be,  if  a 
shore  light  at  all,  a  light  cm  the  Irish  coast, 
and  ^t  the  ship's  course  must  be  altered 
to  the  right. . 

The  Admiralty  charts  (from  which  our 
two  charts  are  copied)  mark  the  different 
lighthouses,  according  to  one  or  other  ctf  six 
different  descriptions: — F.,  Fl.,  F.  and  FI,, 
Rev.,  Int.,  Alt,  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table  of  abbreviations  and  ex- 
planations, prefixed  to  the  Admiralty  list  of 
lights  on  the  different  coasts  of  the  world : — 

F.  Fixed  or  steady. 

FL  Flashily,  showing  five  or  more  flashes 
and  eclipses  alternately  in  a  minute. 

F.  and  Fl.  Fixed  light  with  a  white  or  red 
flash  in  addition  (preceded  and  followed  by 
a  shcnt  edipse)  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or 
four  mmutes. 

Rev.  Revolving.  Light  gradually  increas- 
ii^  to  full  ^effect,  and  gradually  decreasing  to 
eclipse,  at  equal  intervals  of  one,  two,  or 
three  minutes,  but  occasionally  as  often  as 
three  times  dn  a  minute. 

Int.  Intermittent.  Suddenly  appearing  in 
view,  remaining  visible  for  a  certain  time,  and 
then  as  suddenly  eclipsed  for  a  shorter  time. 

Alt.  Red  and  white  li^t  alternately  at 
equal  intervals^  without  any  intervening 
eclipse. 

A  large  siajMity  of  the  lights  on  the  coast 
of  the  &ti^  Islands  are  fixed,  a  considerable 
nund>er  are  revolving ;  and  out  of  5 1 4,  in  the 
Km  ccurected  to  January,  1871,  only  29  belong 
to  any  of  the  odier  descriptions,  FL,  F.  and  Fl., 
Int,  or  Alt  A  majon^  of  the  reviving 
hghts  have  a  period  of  one  minute ;  very  few 
li^  Aan  one  minute ;  some  as  long  as  three 
minutes. 

Sailors  in  general  look  upon  lighthouses  as 
works  of  nature  rather  than  of  art,  and  would 
as  soon  think  of  askii^  to  have  the  shape  of 
Knockdolian  changed,  so  that  it  could  never 
be  mistaken  for  Ailsa  Craig,  as  to  have  the 
Copeland  light  altered  so  as  to  be  not  mistak- 
able  foe  a  s^p's  riding  light,  or  for  the  fixed 
light  (k  Lazne  Lod^  ;  or  to  have  the  periods 
of  revolvijig  and  intermittent  lights  reduced 
from  minutes  to  seconds  i  <x  to  have  ftd 
lights  done  awagr  with  from  Ugfathotues  and 
lightships,  so  that  it  may  no  km^er  be  posm- 
b&  to  mistEdce  them  forsaUing  ships'  red  side 
li^ts.  Bat  Ae  &iilt9  of  our  present  system 
of  lighthouses  ai«  &lt  by  thoasaiids  nightly 
at  sea,  and  borne  by  them  as  unccnni^uiuiigty 
as  "  winter  and  rough  weather." 

To  eveiy  non-offici^  mind  it  is  dear  tiiat 


lighthouses  would  be  much  more  usefiil  aids 
to  navigation  than  they  are,  if  each  could,  as 
soon  as  it  is  descried,  be  distinguished  (torn 
any  other  lighthouse,  from  any  ships'  light, 
and  from  any  ordinary  shore  light  Why  is 
it  then  that  a  snnple  method  for  securing  tliis 
great  object,  given  by  the  late  Charles  Bab- 
bage  twenty-two  yeass  ago,  is  not  yet  brought 
into  use,  and  his  "  Note  respecting  Light- 
"  houses  (Occultbg  Lights),"  remains  to  this 
day  in  the  limbo  of  Trinity  House  pigeon- 
holes. Parliamentary  Blue  Books,  and  the 
archives  of  the  Admiralties  of  maritime 
nations  ?  In  his  "  Passages  from  the  life 
"  of  a  Philosopher,"  (Longman,  1864),  the 
following  sentence  occurs : — 

"  It  majr  happeo,  as  is  dov  happening  to  mjr 
system  of  distinguishing  lighthouses  from  eadi  otbtr, 
and  of  night  telegraphic  communication  between 
ships  at  sea — that  altnoogh  officially  commuiucated 
to  all  the  great  maritime  governments,  and  em 
pnblicl;  exhibited  for  months  (hiiing  tfce  Ezlubittaa 
of  1851,  it  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  for  ycaiSf 
until  some  official  person,  castulty  heanng  of  it,  or 
perhaps  re-inventing  it,  shall  have  ifUermt  with  Uie 
nigher  powers  to  get  it  quietly  adopted  as  lus  own 
invention." 

One  part  of  Babbage's  invention,  the  nigltt 
telegra^m:  communication  between  ships  at 
sea,  lus  been  adopted  with  marked  success, 
in  the  system  of  signalling  by  flash  lights,  in- 
troduced practically  about  ten  years  ago  b]r 
Captain  Col«nb,  and  now  in  regular  use  in 
our  navy,  and  in  submarine  cabje  expeditions. 
It  was  found  exceedingly  valuable  in  the 
operations  of  the  AtJantic  TelegrajA  expedi- 
tion of  1866,  by  which  the  cable  laid  and  lost 
in  1865  was  recovered  and  completed.  It 
seems  indeed  that  the  method  of  signalling 
by  flash  lights  had  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  Russians  very  shortly  after  the  time  of 
its  publication  by  Babbage;  The  following 
statement  is  ntracted  from  a  letter  which 
appeared  in,  the  l^mes  of  the  i6th  July, 
1855 

"TbOe  Editor  »/tke  Tbiut. 
Sn»— Tltc  fiulnre  of  the  Sebastopol  assault  oa 
the  i8tii  Jane,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  mistake  of 
a  signal  nude  by  tte  general  commanding  one  of 
the  attadn  — the  ftise  of  a  shall  was  mistaken  ibr  a 
rocket,  the  signal:  previoiisly  agreed  npon.  One  of  &fi 
most  extraordinary  featoies  « the  present  war  is  the 
nnedar  negleot  by  the  affiaft  of  those  aids  iriiich  a 
faigbihr  ftdranced  state  of  meduuical  ici^ice  ^aces 
at  their  disposaL 

■  The  Rusnaos,  on  the-  contrary,  have  fbr  yean  ex- 
amined and  treasured  up  eiciy  ii^ention  which  coolii 
cantribnte  to  their  success. 

Xt  requires  no  pro&mad  military  skill  to  percetre 
diat,  under  the  pecoUar  features  of  the  localities 
aioimd  Sebsatc^iol,  where  combined  attad»  sk 
directed  bv  two  confmaadert-in-chiei^  it  is  fmpc- 
tant  that  tney  should  possess,  if  posfibk,  mens  of 
instant  commoaicatioD  with  each  otW.  .  •  *  ■ 
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Dnnng  a  night  attack,  a  very  simple  form  of  tele- 
inph  might  be  used,  which  hat  already  been  pro- 
ixB«d  for  eiubliog  afa^s  to  commtoicate  «ith  light- 
DouMS  or  with  other  vessels  ;  it  is  called  the  '  occult- 
ing telegraph.'  Its  principle  is  equally  valuable  for 
eiubliiig  the  seaman  to  read  tbe  nnmber  of  any 
pirn  hothouse  as  soon  m  it  appvan  above  the 
horizon,  or  far  commnmcating  his  own  lucesu^  for 
assistance,  or  the  news  he  brings. 

The  best  lighthouses  consist  of  one  argand  lamp, 
samnmded  by  passes  whict  concentrate  the  greater 
pvt  or  the  light  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Nov  it  is  vdl  known  that  if  an  opaque 
cylinder  is  lowered  over  the  ^lass  of  an  ar|;and  biinier, 
the  light  win  be  entirdy  hidden.  If  the  shade  be 
lovered,  and  then  qaickly  raised,  the  light  will  suffer 
i  tempocaty  extinction,  iritich  ia  called  an  '  occulta- 
tkm,'  At  whatever  dismK  ^"'■ff  can.  seea^ 
Mi  occdtation  will  be  yncewwl'.  Jt  aaa  bean  found 
by  eqminwat  that  if  tlwft  aocritriiM>  iMKad  wsk 
outer  at  about  die  interrtf  of  ane  aaeond^tta;:  am.aBt 
oaly  be  seen,  but  be  eaaif  anmted. 

Here  then  is  a  read;  meaos  of  ofttamug  maH 
omuben;  To  express  largpnaasbcia,  as^  Sor  eaoonple, 
374,  it  is  only  necesitwjr  ta  atofae  tkne  BUCBesaw 
ecctdtatisns,  and  allow  s  pnae  of  five  finrrMda . 
nuke  sewn  snccesMve  oaBaftattans,  md  aflenr  a  pause 
of  five  seconds  ;  make  fcnr  aaceesMM  occidtatioBB^ 
and  allow  a  panse  of  tweifviccondL  After  Ois  the 
soies  may  be  repeated. 

Htm  ue  number  37i(;  mm  be  iTMiniwiiLiLh.J  to 
all  vitliias^t  of  the  bnpia  Sttfe  more  than  Inlf 
i  minute.  One  great  adMtafe  of  igiteai  of 
signals  is  that  ue  tmaim  an  be  zcnwtcd  by 
inechamsm  nntil  it  ia  wimmiMtg^  to  nare  keen 
obsened. 

In  the  case  of  a  G^AnaaVr  ti>e  ease  '^•vPrr 
antst  be  repeated  from.  soMet  to  Kundse.  Another 
advantage  is  Oiat  this  tmi  of  teia^pb  is  adapted 
for  an  existiB?  munerkiA  endcs  at  aa^uds.  Dvnnc 
the  day  the  Ught  of  Oe  am  itadF  miskt  be  ssad 
f«  an  occnlting  telegnfdu  "Dm  distance  at  widdi 
sunlight  could  be  employed  ini|^  voder  fiwiaiwUe 
drcnmstaoces,  extend  to  sbont  a  haufacA  mi  ft. 

In  1851  an  occoltins  If^wne  pablicfy  exhabited 
iaLondon.  Tin  plan  ww  at  Aat  time  conHnni- 
eated  to  the  Trtni^  Homl 

OecnltiDe lights  werewitwtwulljr  apptwKd  by  tke 
li^ithoiise  Board  of  tfanlUtod  fllali  i,  aaiCoBpran 


approfuiated  5,000  dollars  to  make  eaperimants  npm 
them. 

I  have  also  evidence  that  the  occulting  system  of 
lights  was  known  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1853,  and  I 
infer  that  it  has  been  practically  appHed  at  Sebas- 
topol,  from  the  foHowtng  eztnet  from  a  letter  of  yoar 
corre^ndeitf  atBabldava  [Timet,  July  11^): — 

'  A  long  train  of  provisions  came  into  Sebastopol 
<  to-day,  and  the  mirror  telegraph,  which  works  ^yy 
'flashes  from  a  mound  over  tiie  Belbeck,  was  ea- 
*  ceedingly  bnsy  all  the  finenoon.' 

This  can  scarce^  opp^y  ^  ituy  other  than  an 
occnlting  telegraph. 

lam.  ^, 
Vonr  obedioit  sonant, 

Chakixs  SumuoL 

MtTimriii  SqMie,  ym(r  13." 


Tbeyba  dcKiibed  in  tht  preceding  letter 
ioK  "gr»H™g  Mmbers  by  flashing  lights  is 
not  best  m  detail.  Captain  Colomb 
raa.de  x  great  improvement  by  adopting, 
fnstead  of  it,  ifae  ordinary  Morse  telegraph 
a^»faajbet  (d^csbed  in  Good  Words  ibr 
Jaanairjr,  which  consists  of  sh<»t 

nob  mA  kmps  signals  following  one  ano- 
terviAipHpcv  longer  and  shorter  intervals 
to  tern  gmifs  to  designate  number^  letten, 
or  wonls.  ia  Morse  system  (rf  electric 
telegraph  a  los^  ribbon  of  paper,  kept'run- 
ning  at  a  tmifccm  rate  by  wheelwwii,  is  used 
to  recexre  longer  or  shorter  marks,  exhibiting 
to  itte  eye  a  permanent  record  of  the  dura- 
tioBs  a£  the  s^als,  and  of  the  intervals 
between,  dtem.  Originally  the  marks  were 
nade  by  a  stbe  pressed  against  the  paper,  so 
as  to  CH^Kiss  it  i  now  they  are  universally 
oaade  by  aa  ink-marker,  of  which  many  dif- 
(erentfbrms  hawe  been  devised  and  used.  The 
shact  signal  draws  a  very  short  line,  the  loi% 
^peH  a  h>iiser  line.  The  alphabet  painted 
am  a-  tthgiijifc  ribbon  is  as  follows  i — 


A 

B  C 

I>   K     F         «       HI  J 

K 

I. 

U 

0  P 

Q        R       S     T     U       V  W 

X 

T 

z 

The  short  line  was  called  a  dot,  and  the 
longer  line  a  dash ;  and  now  by  universal 
usage  the  short  sigtial  of  &e  Morse  al|dia- 
bet  is  called  a  dot,  and  the  long  signal  a 
dash,  whether  they  are  recorded  on  paper 
or  not,  and  whether  they  are  conveyed  by 
electricity,  or  by  sound,  or  by  light,  or  by 
any  other  phjrsical  agency.  In  Colomb's 
nautical  night  telegr^h  short  flashes  con- 
stitute the  dots,  and  longer  flashes  the 
dashes.  The  exceeding  simplicity,  ease,  and 


certainty  of  this  system  of  tdegniphing-  may 
be  easily  tested  hf  any  rea^  of  Good 
Words  wtdi  no  otiier  apparatus  than  a  candle 
or  lamp,  and  a  screen  held  in  the  hand. 
With  a  Morse  alphabet  on  paper  befine 
him,  he  can  in  a  first  trial  make  signals  at  a 
slow  speed  with  perfect  accutacy,  expressing 
any  letters,  words,  or  sentences  he  pleases, 
which  can  be  read  aa  far  as  the  light  can  be 
seen  by  any  one  knowing  the  Morse  alpha- 
bet.   Young  persons  after  two  or  three  trials 
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learn  both  to  make  and  to  read  with  great 
ease  and  quickness  signals  of  this  kind,  and 
can  thus  spei^c  to  one  another  easily  at  night 
betwe»  two  houses  a  mile  or  two  aimt. 
Flash  signal  lamps  are  now  regularly  made 
for  ships  at  sea,  and  are  already  in  very 
general  use.  A  screen  lifted  up  and  let 
down  by  hand  suffices  to  make  the  signals : 
and  I  believe  the  signalmen  prefer  making 
them  thus  to  using  a  mechanism  which  is 
sometimes  attached  to  the  lamp. 

The  annexed 
diagram  exhibits 
the  system  and 
the  proportions 
of  this  intervals 
of  Ii|^tand  dark- 
ness by  which 
the  diflerent  let- 
ters o£  the  alpha- 
abet,  each  re- 
peated indefi- 
nitely, are  shown 
by  an  "  occulting 
l^ht"  The  appli- 
cation to  hght- 
faouses  is  ex- 
ceedin^yumple. 
Each  lighthouse 
must  in  general^ 
as  Babb^  sajrs, 
keep  repeating 
its  number  (or 
letter,as  I  should 
prefer)  from  sun- 
set till  Sunrise.  It 
is  easy  to  produce 
mechanism  by 
which  this  will  be 
done  automati- 
cally with  the 
greatest  certain- 
ty. In  the  first 
place,  we  have  to 
choose  the  mode 
of  making  the  oc- 
cnltations.  This 
may  be  by  a  cylindrical  screen  enclosing 
title  glass  shade  of  the  argand  burner,  and 
lifted  up  and  let  down  to  let  the  hght  be 
seen,  and  to  eclipse  it,  as  proposed  by 
Babbage.  Or  it  may  be  by  a  cylindricd 
or  hollow  spherical  screen  with  vertical 
slits  cut  in  it,  of  different  breadths  for  the 
dots  and  dashes,  and  with  proper  spaces 
of  screen  between  them  to  produce  the 
eclipses  of  the  required  duration.  Either 
mediod  may  be  adopted  to  give  the  eclipses 
and  reappearances  of  the  light  with  any 


degree  of  suddenness  required;  but  the 
mechanism  necessary  for  tiie  first  is  mudi 
less  simple  and  needs  considerably  greater 
driving  power  than  the  mere  uniform  revolu- 
tion of  the  second  method,  which  is  exactly 
the  same  movement  as  tiiat  of  the  onlina:}' 
revolving  lights  at  present  in  use.  The 
sectmd  method  has  another  great  advantage, 
in  admitting  of  the  introduction  of  optical  ap- 
phances  to  avoid  the  total  loss  of  the  eclipsed 
light  which  is  inevitable  when  the  first 

method  is  used. 


■<-  y> 

5  teconot. 


It  seems,  indeed, 
that  in  all  r^ 
spects  the  second 
method  is  prdet- 
able  to  the  first. 

But  another 
method,  already 
pardally  tried 
with  marked  sac* 
cess  in  Ireland 
in  consequena 
of  a  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Tyndall's, 
is  mudi  prefer- 
able in  every  re- 
spect to  eithef 
of  those  in  all 
cases  in  which 
gas  can  beusedj 
as  a  substitute: 
for  oil  in  li^t- 
houses.  It  is 
simply  to  almost 
extinguish  the 
gas  instead  of 
eclipsing  it  dur- 
ing the  inter^-als 
of  darkness  be- 
tween the  dots 
and  dashes.  I 
have  been  much 
struck  with  sw- 
ing a  regularly  in- 
termittent lamp 
in  a  crowded 
street  in  London,  and  remarking  how 
certainly  and  how  quickly  I  could  distin- 
guish it  from  hundreds  of  others,  some  of 
them  fixed  street  lamps,  and  house  dnd  shop 
lights;  others  carriage  and  cab  lights,  flitting 
about  and  eclipsing  one  another  mcessantly. 
From  the  far  end  of  the  street  there  was 
no  diiiiculty  whatever  in  distinguishing  it 
from  all  the  other  lights,  even  although  it 
was  contmually  hang  eclipsed  irregularly, 
for  a  few  seconds  at  a  time,  by  intervening 
carriages.  Its  own  rq;ular  intermittmce  vas 
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of  course  due  to  a  little  water  which  had 
lodged  in  its  supply  gas  pipe;  and  this 
sorted  to  me  a  frictionless  water  stop- 
cock, which  may  be  readily  worked  by  a  very 
light  and  simple  mechanism,  to  give  the 
desired  dot  and  dash  signak.  A  second 
channel  or  "bye  pass"  is  to  be  added  to 
prevoit  the  gas  firom  being  completely  ex- 
tmgDshed  .during  the  intervals  of  obscur&- 
tiin,  iriten  the  water  stop-coc^  is  shut 
Thus,  widiout  any  waste  whateve*  of  the 
illuminating  matoial,  and  with  no  com- 
plication of  optical  contrivance  beyond 
that  of  the  ordinary  fixed  Lighthouse,  the 
desired  system  of  signalling  Lighthouses  may 
be  realised,  wherever  gas  is  used  as  the 
illuminating  material. 

Ihe  Ij^thouse  of  the  future  is  to  be  illu- 
miiBted  by  gas,  except  -when  the  situatiqp  is 
an  isolated  rock  at  sea,  or  where  for  any 
reason  the  price  of  coal  is  prohibitory. 
This  I  jndge  from  a  series  of  able  reports  by 
Dr.  T^iidall,  contained  in  "  Further  papers 
"rdative  to  a  proposal  to  substitute  gas  for 
"nl  asan  iDummating  power  in  Lighthouses. 
"Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
"command  of  Her  Majesty.  1871."  * 

A  paper  (Nov.  8th,  i86g,)  by  John  R. 
Wigham,  Gas  Engineer,  London  and  Dub- 
lin, included  in  this  collection,  contains  the 
following  statement : — 

"The  value  of  using  gas  in  Lighthouses 
has  been  fully  recognised  "by  the  Board  of 
Irish  Ijghts,  after  a  trial  of  more  than  four 
years,  and  the  whole  system  has  been  most 
carefiilly  investigated  by  Dr.  Tyndall,  who  is, 
pofaaps,  the  greatest  living  autiiority  on  such 
sul^ects,  and  as  bis  opinion  confirms  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Board  of  Irish  IJ^fats,  I  feel 
tha^  supported  by  such  authorities,  I  may 
safely  leave  the  dedsion  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  of  Trade." 

One  of  Dr.  Tyndall's  reports  (Oct.  8th, 
1870,)  contains  tile  following  : — 

"  Now  the  point  to  be  noted  here  is,  that 
were  gas  employed  instead  of  oil,  die  periods 
of  occultation  produced  by  the  screen  might, 
hy  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance,  be  pro- 
duced liy  the  extincHm  the  giia.  In  the 
daik  interval  no  gas  would  be  expended; 
hence  it  is  certain  that  the  Rockabill  Light- 
hoDsef  might  be  effectually  lighted  by  half 
tbe  anunmt  t&  gas  necessary  in  the  case  of  a 
fixed  lij^t," 

"to  it  has  been  already  demonstrated 


I  '  To  be  pordmed  Cor  iitf-  ud  to  be  nadt  I  bone,  b*  auuiy 
I  j^VAJb^Bf  U^wniMrialad  nick  MM  ndlM  north  of 


that  by  the  substitution  of  gas  for  oil  at  Howth 
Baily,*  a  saving  is  effected  in  the  case  of 
that  fixed  light  Much  more,  then,  would 
there  be  a  saving  at  Rockabill,  whidi  is  as 
easily  accessible  as  Howth  Baily.  From  the 
data  before  me  I  should  infer  that  the  dimi- 
nution of  expense  consequent  on  the  change 
indicated  would  amount  annually  to  ;^6o. 
In  this  estimate  I  include  the  interest  on  the 
sum  expended  in  the  construction  of  gas- 
works." 

Again  Dr.  Tyndall  writes  on  tiie  7th  Feb., 
187 1  ;— 

"  The  flexibility,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
with  which  gas  lends  itself  to  lighthouse  pur- 
poses was  still  further  demonstrated,  and 
what  appears  to  be  an  important  modification 
of  an  intermittent  light  hit  upon.  In  a  letta 
addressed  to  me,  on  the  37th  of  January,  Mr. 
Wigham  writes  thus : —  * 

*  While  carefully  looldng  into  this  jMrt  of 
'  the  subject,  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  nught 
'  avail  ourselves  of  this  peculiarity  of  gaslight, 
'  to  enable  us  to  recdve,  while  the  lens  was 
'  passing  the  eye,t  three  or  four  brij^t  flashes 
'mstead  of  only  one.  I  tried  it^  and  found 
'  that  we  had  hit  upon  one  of  tiie  most  striking 

*  and  distinguishing  lights.   I  asked  Captain 

*  Hawes  to  meet  me  last  night,  when  he  told 

*  me  that  he  had  been  thinking  of  something 

*  of  the  same  Idnd.  We  then  jointly  looked 
'  at  the  light,  and  Captain  Hawes  is  perfectly 
'charmed  with,  the  effect.   The  impression 

*  that  you  receive  when  you  first  look  at  it 
'  is  that  there  is  life  in  i(^  and  that  it  is  actively 
'  exerting  itself  to  warn  the  mariner  of  some 
'  danger.' 

""Hie  observations  <rf'lhis  new  form  of  inter- 
mittent li^t  have  been  assiduously  continued. 
The  result  is  described  in  the  following  letter, 
which  has  been  addressed  to  me  by  Captain 

Hawes  : — 

'  Office  of  Iiiih  I^te,  Doblin,  u/  Ftb.,  1870. 
'  Deak  Sia,— Since  writine  to  you  last  I  have  gone 
<  X  good  deal  more  into  the  matter  of  the  use  of  gas 
'  for  annular  lenses,  and  have  reqiiested  Mr.  Wigham 
'  to  make  mAny  experiments  on  the  subject.  We  had 
<jiist  socceeded  in  ledncbis  the  small  KCondaty 
'flash I  to  which  your  last  note  allnded,  to  an 
•exceeding  trifling  twinkling  light,  when  we  de- 

*  vised  an  improvement  upon  the  method  of  saving 
'  gas,  which  we  showed  to  you  when  you  were  here, 
'  and  have  succeeded  in  producing  an  exceedingly 

*  beautiful  and  distinguishmg  light ;  it  consists  in 
'  causing  the  gas  to  produce,  while  each  lens  passes 


*  A  ligbthouM  in  Dublin  Ba^. 

t  ne  experiment  hero  deecribed  wu  complicated  by  the 
lifbt  on  wfaidi  itwu  tried  being  a  revolving  one.  Gas,  of 
cosne,  inpenedea  mU  necetiitj  for  revolviDg  acneu  «r 
lenses. 

X  Tbit,  snin,  ii  a  complication  dn>endiof  on  ths  1 
taij  nvolvwg  appanttui  of  the  lighttaoiue. 
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*6wefe,  One  or  four  npad  flashes  cuised  brtbeex- 
*tinction  and  re-^gniticm  of  the  ga;.  We  fint  had 
'  Qua  light  fixtd  on  the  roof  of  Messrs.  Edniundson's 
'  fitctory,  and  I  observed  it  from  the  upper  windows 
■  of  this  home,  and  confess  I  was  very  much  delimited 
'with its  perfoniunce,  and  1  think  I  never  saw  any 
'  Hdit  that  seemed  to  me  mote  soitable  foe  catching 

<  toe  eye  of  the  mariner.    "Wishing  to  ascertain 

*  whether  the  same  a^qieannce  would  be  teen  by  a 

<  person  at  a  etester  distmcci  I  had  the  lens  removed 

*  to  the  cii^wnmental  house  at  Howth  Baily,  and  far 

*  the  last  two  evenings  have  been  witnessing  the  effect 

*  at  Kingstown. 

'  My  pmiona  favonrable  impressions  are  more 
'  than  confymed  by  thos  observations.  There  are,  as 

*  you  know,  a  great  many  lights  about  Kingstown 
'  harbour,  &c.,  but  whenever  uie  flashes  of  this  new 
'  light  were  (Splayed,  they  caaght  the  eye  as  a  flash 
*of  a  gim  would,  even  although  not  enctty  tamed  in 

*  the  diiedios  of  the  Ijgh  Aoase. 

'I  Io<^  upon  this  matter  as  one  of  eaxeedingim- 

*  pOTtance,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  yon  on 
'  the  sulnect.   You  will  observe  from  tiie  foregoing 

*  that,  while  the  saving  of  the  gas  by  its  extinction  is 
'not  accomplttbed  exactly  in  ue  same  mode  as  yon 

*  described  m  yonr  last  mart  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 

*  yet  that  the  main  gist  of^ your  report,  viz.,  the  saving 
'of  the  gas,  is  effected  to  the  same  extent  as  yon 

'stated.  I  shook!  very  madi  like  to  see  gas 

'introdoced  (oi  Rocksbill  lighthouse,  and  am  per- 

*  suaded  by  tiiis  new  system  of  rapid  flashes,  many 

*  most  desirable  things,  for  example  connected  with 

*  signalling,  wUeh  «e  now  hirdly  thtnk  ot,  might  be 
'  accMnpuuied.- 

*  I  am,  bct 

H.  Hawks,  Inq)ector  of  Lights. 

'm.  Jolu  TVBdall,  FJLS.,  Ac., 
■  R^bI  Inrtittiticm  of  Orrat  Brit^*  ** 

Dr.  Tyndall  concludes  his  rqxnt,  from 
which  the  foregoing  passages  are  extracted^ 
with  the  following  unportant  statement : — 

"  The  Board  may,  I  think,  feel  confident 
that,  before  Anally  recommending  any  change 
in  our  system  of  lighthouse  illumination,  I 
shall  assure  myself  by  suitable  experiments 
that  the  change  would  be  an  improvement 
optically  or  economically.  That  gas  is 
callable  of  manifold  application  in  light- 
houses is  even  now  evident,  We  have  to 
deal  in  fact  with  two  elements,  the  quantity 
of  the  Kght  and  its  distribudon.  On  the 
former  score,  i^as  in  Ireland  competes  suc- 
cessfully with  oil ;  bat  it  is  to  the  ease  and 
promptness  with  which  gas  lends  itself  to 
various  modes  distribution  that  the  chief 
manifestations  of  its  superiority  are  to  be 
looked  for.  I  anticipate  great  ameliorations 
and  advances  from  its  future  use." 

The  only  practical  objection  I  have  ever 
heard  made  to  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
automatic  signalling  system  for  lighthouses 
ignores  the  use  of  with  the  perfectly 
economical  obscurations  which  it  allows; 
and  is  that  the  "  ocoiltarions  "  involve  a  loss 
of  light.  I  answer  nnqualifiedly  that  they 
irill  MOW  involve  a  loss  of  as^ul  Of 


all  the  best  lighthouses  on  the  presmt  sys- 
tem, the  fixed  lights  are  practicaJly  the  most 
sure  to  be  descned  in  uojavourable  circum- 
stances. One  of  these  Ughts,  converted  into 
a  selMgnalling  light  by  simply  an  opaque 
imsilvered  screen,  either  on  Babbage's  plan, 
or  revolving  as  I  have  proposed,  would  cer- 
tainly be  not  less  easily  seen  at  a  distance 
than  it  is  at  present,  provided  the  edipse  be 
never  longer  than  two  -seamds,  and  the  time 
full  tightness  never  less  than  half  a 
second.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the 
rapid  oontiasts  presented  to  the  eye  would 
render  the  iatcnnUtent  light  men  msify 
descriid  than  a  faced  l^hi  &f  epial  uUauiiy. 
But  whetfao-  mcnre  easily  descried,  or  only  as 
easily  descried,  it  is  certain  that  die 
eclipsed  part  of  the  l^t  .would  do  much 
better  service  to  navigation  than  the  whole 
light  does  as  a  "  fixed  light'*  of  our  present 
system.  Let  Hesiod  then  answer  those  who 
object  to  the  conversion  of  fixed  lights  into 
self-signalling  lights  :~N^ioi  evS'  laxtviy  Sof 
wAcof  ij/uev  vfUToc — fbolisb  persons,  they 
don't  know  how  much  better  is  tialf  thaii 
the  whole. 

Why,  I  repeat,  have  not  aatcnnatic 
nallmg  lights  been  already  adopted  by  all 
the  lighthouse  boards  of  the  worid  ?  Manjr 
truthful  replies  may  no  doubt  be  given  to 
this  question ;  but  there  is  only  one  ansva : 
— The  authorities  were  not  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  object 
proposed.  Had  they  been  so,  they  wodM 
never  have  accepted  the  reports  of  their 
engineers  and  other  scientific  advisers,  con- 
demning Babbage's  proposal  If  they  were 
told  the  thing  could  not  done,  they  would 
have  sent  back  orders  to  their  engineers  to 
do  it.  If  they  were  told  it  would  invcAvi 
waste  of  they  would  have  directed  their 
engineers  and  opticians  to  find  how  to  do  it 
without  vrasting  oiL  But  they  weve  told  it 
was  not  of  much  use,  or  were  not  suffidentlir 
told  that  it  is  of  enormous  importance ;  and 
the  proposal  was  shelved.  I  have  absolute 
confidence  in  asserting  that,  if  the  British 
Farhament  resolves  that  the  object  is  ot 
importance,  and  votes  a  moderate  sum  for 
putting  Babbage's  si^estion  into  practice, 
in  three  or  four  lighthouses  representii^  dif- 
ferent classes  of  its  application,  at  first  with- 
out waiting  for  economy  of  gas  or  oil,  the 
most  obstructive  of  anti-reformos  and  the 
most  apathetic  of  boards  will  be  Uioroughly 
converted ;  and  before  many  years  we  shall 
have  an  economy  of  oil  and  gas,  of  property 
at  sea,  and  of  life,  superior  to  any  hitheito 
attained  in  our  li^thouse  ^stem. 
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By  ths  author  of  "  CrroTXiTifs  Jacqukuwe.'* 


CHAPTER  XII. — BETRAYAL. 

ADY  BELL 
could  no 
more  re- 
nt a  i  n 
quiet  un- 
der the 
know- 
ledge 
she  had 
acquir- 
ed, than 
she 
could 
help  to 
commit 
the  con- 
tent plat- 
ed deed. 

She 
was 

-  ^   T-,^^  wildly 

^^Sv"""  -   —  "^ataloss 

how  to  proceed,  but  whatever  plans  crossed 
her  mind,  the  idea  never  entered  it,  to  inter- 
fere by  remonstrating  with  Squire  Trevor. 
She  knew  by  experience  how  bitterly  hard  it 
Tould  be  to  turn  him  from  any  project  She 
seemed  to  know,  as  well,  of  how  little  mo- 
meat  she  was  to  him,  so  that  her  opinion 
would  not  weigh  a  feather's  weight  in  the 
scale  with  regard  to  what  he  should  do  or 
leave  undone  ;  nay,  that  any  overture  on  her 
part  to  defend  Mr.  Sundon,  would  most  pro- 
bably only  accelerate  his  fate. 

Lady  Bell  had  very  hazy  notions  of  the 
prerogatives  and  powers  of  the  Sheriff,  who 
«^  not  to  arrive  till  the  last  moment,  and  of 
the  Mayor,  whose  house,  among  others,  she 
had  invaded.  There  was  the  clergyman, 
another  authority  on  the  side  <tf  order  and 
humanity,  but  she  had  already  ascertained 
that  he  was  canon  Qf  the  nearest  cathedral, 
and  was  then  in  residence. 

She  was  in  dreadful  uncertainty  as  to  her 
coarse  of  action,  but  she  held  one  impression 
which  was  not  uncertain.  She  had  the  per- 
suasion rooted  in  her  from  the  first,  that  if 
ihe  lodged  information  of  the  intended 
assult  on  Mr.  Sundon,  and  so  prevented  the 
wicked  stratagem  and  endangered  the  Tories' 
Miccess  in  \he  election,  she  dared  never 
return  to  Squire  Trevor.  Her  own  guilty 
^ce  would  bear  evidence  against  her;  she 
XIV-16  ^ 


would  be  condemned  to  flee  for  her  life  be- 
fore the  brutal  wrath  of  her  husband. 

The  alternative  would  not  have  been  so 
awful  if  she  had  possessed  the  faintest  sha- 
dow of  a  city  of  refuge.  But  the  circum- 
stances were  very  much  the  same  as  when 
her  uncle,  Mr.  Godwin,  had  taunted  her  with 
her  dependency — she  had  no  place  to  turn 
to,  no  friend  to  espouse  her  cause  or  to  afford 
her  shelter. 

She  would  never  go  back  to  her  uncle 
Godwin  and  .her  aunt  Die  in  the  lurid  l)|B;ht 
of  their  wasted  fortunes.  ' 

She  would  die  rather  than  have  recourse 
to  Mrs.  Walsh  and  Sally,  even  if  tliat  had 
been  to  any  purpose  so  fax  as  escaping  from 
the  Squire  was  concerned.  On  the  contrary, 
they  would  be  certain  to  hand  her  over  im- 
mediately to  justice  and  her  husband,  with 
no  farther  plea  for  mercy  than  might  be  con- 
tained in  the  extorted  pledge,  that  in  place 
of  killing  her  outright  and  being  hung  for  it, 
as  Earl  Ferrars  killed  his  servant  and  was 
hung  in  the  last  generation,  he  should  be 
contented  with  sentencing  her  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  with  his  kinswomen  to  be  her 
jailers. 

However,  Uiere  was  a  difloence  between 
Lady  Bell's  past  and  present  trouble.  When 
Squire  Trevor  had  paid  her  his  detested 
addresses,  and  it  was  not  in  her  power  to 
reject  them  with  contumely,  there  had  only 
been  herself  to  think  o^  her  single  interest 
to  consider,  and  that  had  not  been  enough 
to  dissolve  the  numbing  spell  of  conven- 
tionality. 

Now  her  invention  was  quickened  into  the 
liveliest  exercise  by  the  urgent  necessity  of 
others  besides  herself.  The  Sundons — wife 
and  husband — and  not  Lady  Bell  alone,  were 
at  stake ;  and,  if  she  aided  them,  there  was 
no  choice  of  evils  left  her,  no  deadly  dulness 
of  dutifid  respectability  as  opposed  to  mad 
defiance  and  destitution.  In  her  youthful 
simplicity,  she  honestly  believed  that  she 
must  flee  for  her  life  from  the  aroused  fury 
of  Squire  Trevor.  If  there  existed  a  purpose 
of  sacrificing  Mr.  Sundon,  ten  times  more 
would  she  be  sacrificed. 

When  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that 
she  might  write  to  warn  the  Sundons,  she 
rejected  it  as  being  a  step  unworthy  of  the 
situation,  for  she  was  wound  up  to  a  tragic 
pitch.  The  letter  might  miscarry ;  if  it  were 
anonymous  it  had  a  great  chance  of  being 
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passed  over ;  if  it  had  the  name  and  style  of 
the  writer  the  danger  was  as  great,  while  the 
success  was  less  certain'  than  if  the  commu- 
nication were  made  in  a  personal  interview. 

Lady  Bell  seemed  dnven  to  a  decisive 
step,  the  shortness  of  the  time  pricking  her 
on.  It  was  on  a  Sund^  evening  that  the 
plot  of  disabling  Mr.  Sundon  was  loosely 
framed  at  Mr.  Trevor's  lodgings,  and  the 
mail  from  London  came  in  on  Tuesday. 

On  Monday  morning  Lady  Bell  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  messenger's  going  to  Trevor 
Court  to  send  her  maid  on  the  pad  behind 
him,  to  do  an  errand  for  her  mistress. 

Lady  Bell  then  told  the  woman  of  the 
lodging  that  her  head  ached,  which  was  true 
enough,  and  that  she  should  not  come  down 
to  Mr.  Trevor's  mid-day  dinner.  But  in 
place  of  lying  down  on  her  bed,  as  she  was 
understood  to  do,  she  put  on  her  least 
conspicuous  walking  dress,  i^ich  happened, 
oddly,  to  be  a  scarlet  cloth  riding-habit.  But 
this  military  costume  was  largely  worn  by 
squires'  and  clergymen's  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  period;  a  dozen  ladies,  similarly 
attired,  might  be  looked  for  doing  their  shop- 
ping and  showing  themselves  in  Peasmarsh, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  brisk  hospitalities 
of  the  election  weeks. 

To  the  scarlet  riding-habit  Lady  Bell 
added  a  hat  with  a  thick  veil  appended  to  it, 
and  a  neckcloth 'which,  in  order  to  protect 
the  under  half  of  the  face,  was  in  use  by 
ladies  as  well  as  by  gentlemen. 

The  girl,  possessed  by  one  idea,  had,  girl- 
like, a  certain  exultation  in  die  smft  in- 
genuity and  dramatic  correctness  of.  her 
arrangements. 

Thus  dressed  for  the  occasion  she  stole 
out  of  die  house,  and  when  she  was  no  longer 
within  sight  of  the  windows,  she  took  a 
note  ready  written  from  her  pocket,  and 
hired  a  boy  to  cany  it  back  to  the  landlady. 
In  this  note  Lady  Bell  Trevor  stated  that 
she  had  gone  out  to  take  the  air  for  her  bad 
headache,  when  she  found  that  she  must  pay  a 
visit  to  a  friend  whom  she  had  discovered  in 
Feasniarsh,  and  who  might  detain  her  till  late. 

TTiis  note  she  trusted  would  arrive  after 
her  husband  was  deeply  engaged  for  the 
afternoon,  and  would  serve  to  satisfy  the 
landlady  and  prevent  her  raising  any  ^rm, 
should  she  miss  Lady  Bell.  There  was  little 
danger  to  be  feared  from  Squire  Trevor  after 
the  afternoon  was  well  spent,  for  politics 
were  thirsty  work. 

Lady  Bell  had  achieved  the  first  part  of 
her  slender  programme  without  misadven- 
ture.  She  turned  her  steps  to  the  High 
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Street,  in  which  were  the  Sundons'  lodgings, 
and  reached  them  without  being  recognised. 

She  entered  without  much  cSfficulty,  and 
still  unrecognised,  in  the  perpetual  lev^  held 
inside  and  oveifloving  to  the  door.  When 
she  inquired  of  a  busy  maid-servant  if  she 
could  speak  vntii  Madam  Sundon,  she  was 
pretty  sure  of  a  gracious  answer,  for  Madam 
Sundon  could  not  afi^d  to  dismiss  any 
petitioner  unheard  during  these  days. 

But  the  house  was  so  fiiU,  and  the  rooms 
so  much  engaged,  that  she  was  detained 
for  a  time  in  the  passage,  and  then  told 
that  she  must  be  taken  to  wait  in  Madam 
Suudon's  bedroom,  tiU  madam  could  spare 
a  moment. 

In  making  her  way  ihroagh  the  throng. 
Lady  Bell  found  much  the  same  noisy  flushed 
supporters  whom  she  had  left  behimL  One 
man  was  vodferattng  fierce  abuse ;  but  not  of 
Sundon— of  Trevor.  "The  xufSanly  old 
tyrant,"  the  OTator  called  ha  Wband,  and 
she  heard  the  sentence  with  a  thrill  of 
antagonism  which  she  had  never  expected 
to  feel. 

Just  so ;  no  doubt  she  had  railed  at  her 
husband  in  set  phrase,  but  she  seemed  first 
to  realise  vividly,  at  this  moment,  that  he 
was  her  husband ;  his  credit  was  her  credit, 
and  with  him,  as  a  result  beyond  recall,  what- 
ever her  personal  feelings,  she  must  rise  or 
fall. 

Mrs.  Sundon's  room  was  in  disorder,  like 
the  rest  of  the  house,  but  it  bad,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  Lady  Bell's  wide-open  eyes,  noany 
pleasant  tokens.  Thae  were  strewn  about 
little  knick-knacks  of  a  toilet-service,  hand 
mirrors  in  ivory,  alver  pouncet  boxes,  either 
for  a  man  or  woman's  use,  vhidi  Lady  Bell 
had  not  cast  eyes  on  since  Ae  sale  of  Lady 
Lucie  Penruddock's  effects. 

A  gendeman's  set  of  cobweb  lace  ruffles 
and  frills — of  which  it  was  fine  ladies'  work, 
particularly  when  it  was  a  work  of  love,  to 
do  the  exquisite  mending — lay,  with  the 
needle  and  thread,  hanging  from  the  r«at, 
and  the  gold  thimble  in  an  open  work-box. 

A  gentleman's  miniature,  in  which  the 
powdered  hair  was  represented  in  a  queue, 
tied  with  a  blue  ribband — the  last  suiting  the 
efiieminate  fairness  of  the  complexion,  was 
half  drawn  from  its  case.  Lady  Bell  saw  at 
a  glance  that  it  was  a  likeness  of  Mi.  Sun- 
don, which  had  the  place  of'hcmour  on  the 
table. 

She  had  not  done  glancing  at  these  de- 
tails, and  starting  nervously  at  every  move- 
ment, when  Mrs.  Sundon,  in  die  most  charm- 
ing of  white  morning  gowns  and  close  white 
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caps,  like  a  baby's  cap,  came  into  the  room. 
She  stopped  short  in  amazement  when  she 
saw  who  was  her  visitor. 

Mrs.  Sundon  had  supposed  it  was  some 
humble  solicitor  of  her  patronage,  some  en- 
terprising daughter  of  a  townsman,  catching 
at  a  straw's  pretence  to  enable  her  to  boast 
that  she  had  seen  and  spoken  privately  with 
the  wife  of  the  future  member. 
I    "  Lady  Bell  Trevor,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sun- 
'  d<m;  "to  vhat  have  I  the  honour" — and 
I  then  her  cotirtesy  and  her  compassionate 
I  liking  for  the  young  girl  came  in  full  force  to 
1;  quali^  the  stateliness  of  the  address.  "  Pray 
be  seated.  Lady  Bell,  I  am  happy  to  see 
I  you— but  have  you  walked  throngh  the 
streets  to^ay — ixraiked  alone?    My  dear 
I  Lady  Bell,  excuse  me,  but  I  think  I  am  a 
I  littk  older  than  you,  and  have  seen  rather 
more  of  the  world.   Squire  Trevor  must  be 
attraordinary  careless  of  the  charge  he  has 
undertaken,"  finished  Mrs.  Sundon,  in  an 
unmistakable  accent  of  frank  di^probation. 
"  I  am  sure  I  am  a  great  deal  better  able 
to  look  after  myself  tiian  you  are,  but  my 
husband  would  not.  suffer  me  to  go  across 
die  door-step  alone,  in  an  electioneering 
town." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Sundon,"  objected  Lady 
Ben  shyly,  "  Mr.  Trevor  does  not  know  that 
I  m  here,  or  abroad  at  all." 

"What!  you  have  ventured  out  without 
his  knowledge  ?  "  questioned  Mrs.  Sundon, 
still  with  large-hearted  openness,  and  an 
integrity  equal  to  her  generosity.  "  But  that's 
not  right,  Lady  Bell,  indeed  I  must  tell  you. 
Vffli  are  very  young,  and  I  am  young, 
too,  but  I  know  this  much,  that  it  is  very 
hazardous,  and  treading  on  unsafe  grounil, 
for  you  to  steal  a  march  on  your  husband, 
whatever  he  may  be— I  mean  however  he 
'  may  provoke  you.    The  younger  and  more 
nafriended  you  are,  and  the  more  ill-matched 
'  you  are — foigive  me  again — but  one  sees 
I  that  written  on  your  Haxx—yoa.  ought  to  be 
:iwwe  careful  not  to  g^ve  your  husband 
ground  of  offence,  or  the  bad  world — I  am 
frightened  it  is  bad  and  cruel — cause  to 
talk." 

I  "At  least  you  ought  not  to  blame  me, 
Mr3.  Sundon,"  said  Lady  Bell,  turning  away 
her  head  to  hide  the  tears  of  mortification 
mailing  down  her  cheeks,  "for  I  came  to 
strve  you  and  yours  ! " 

"You  came  to  sferve  me,  poor  little  angel," 
protested  Mrs.  Bundon,  spewing  with  as 
indescribable  a  softness  now  as  she  had 
spoken  severely  in  her  youthful  righteousness 
a  moment  before,  and  hovering  round  Lady 
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Bell,  attracted  by  her  with  the  strong,  tendet 
attraction  which  these  young  women  had  for 
each  other.  "  >Vhat  good  deed  did  you  think 
to  do  me  ?  I  know  it  was  good,  for  you 
have  an  artless,  gracious  face." 

"  It  was  to  bid  you  to  have  a  care  of  Mr. 
Sundon,"  Lady  Bell  hurried  to  deliver  her 
warning,  "and  to  impress  upon  him  to  be 
mindful,  and  not  venture  about  the  town 
alone,  as  you  have  chid  me  for  doing.  Be- 
lieve me,  madam,  there  is  greater  risk  for  a 
gentleman  who  has  many  enemies  in  the 
place  than  for  a  foolish  creature — not  an 
angel — with  regard  t(t  whom  you  have  spoken 
truly  when  you  called  her  unfriended." 

So  soon  as  Mrs.  Sundon  guessed  who  was 
threatened,  her  whole  bearing  clianged. 

Mrs.  Sundon  was  no  longer  occupied  with 
Lady  Bell.  An  infinitely  nearer  and  dearer 
interest  engrossed  the  listener;  she  never 
rested  till  she  had  drawn  the  particulars  from 
Lady  Bell,  and  then  she  declared,  with 
paling  cheeks  and  widening  eyes,  "  Gregory 
Sundon  must  hear  this;  it  warrants  me  in 
interrupting  him,  however  engaged.  What 
might  have  been  the  consequences,  if  this 
wicked  plot  had  not  been  discovered  in 
time  I  I  owe  you  an  evarlasting  debt  of 
gratitude.  Lady  Bell,  and  so  does  he.  Wait 
till  I  come  back." 

But  after  Mrs.  Sundon  had  run  to  the 
door,  she  turned  round,  as  if,  in  the  middle 
of  her  alarm  on  her  husband's  account,  she 
had  found  room  for  another's  strait,  and 
pledged  herself  solemnly,  "  You  sliall  be  pro- 
tected, Lady  Bell ;  your  noble  amends  for 
the  inhuman  project  will  not  be  let  rebound 
on  your  head  " — and  was  gone. 

The  pledge  was  of  no  avail.  The  mo- 
ment that  Lady  Bell  was  alone  again,  the 
shame  of  her  position,  which  had  struck  her 
while  she  was  making  her  way  through  Squire 
Sundon's  people,  returned  to  her  with  greater 
force  than  ever.  A  horror  of  what  she  had 
done  seized  upon  her,  and  rendered  her  in- 
capable of  an^  other  consideration. 

What  I  remain  and  encounter  her  husband's 
opponent,  in  order  to  denounce  her  husband 
to  him,  perhaps  be  taken  before  the  Mayor, 
and  compelled  to  repeat  her  words  publicly, 
have  the  officers  of  justice  sent,  on  her  in- 
formation, against  Mr.  Trevor  and  his  asso- 
ciates, be  regarded  with  loathing,  as  a  traitor 
in  their  camp,  as  well  as  pursued  by  their  ven- 
geance to  her  dying  day  ! 

No;  she  could  not  bear  that.  She  had 
said  enough  to  put  Mr.  Sundon  and  his  wite 
on  their  guard ;  she  had  meant,  in  a  vague 
way,  to  appeal  to  Mrs.  Sundtm  for  advice 
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and  assistance — she  was  so  ignorant  that  she 
did  not  know  that  their  bestowal  might  lead 
the  bestower  into  a  serious  difficulty — in 
making  her  escape  farther  from  Squire  Tre- 
vor. But  every  other  trouble  was  mei^ed  in 
her  present  recoil  from  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Sundon.  Hiis  imminent  danger  seemed 
to  involve  greater  and  sorer  evils  tiian  that 
of  a  desperate  solitary  flight 

With  her  head  in  a  whirl,  at  tiie  height  of 
her  panic,  Lady  Bell  did  not  wait  a  moment 
after  Mrs.  Sundon  had  quitted  her.  She 
went  out  as  she  had  come  in,  through  the 
swarming  concourse,  uhdetected. 

CHAPTER  XIII. — PLIGHT. 

In  the  street  Lady  Bell  set  out  walking 
rapidly — she  dared  not  run — straight  on  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  her  lodgings. 
She  had  a  conviction  that  she  would  get  out 
of  the  town  presently,  and  on  the  great  road, 
where  she  might  overtake  a  conveyance. 

She  had  an  instinctive  perception  that 
Mrs.  Sundon,  however  grateful  and  con- 
cerned that  she  should  not  suffer  by  her 
magnanimity,  would  be  too  much  taken 
up  with  her  husband,  with  enlarging  to  him 
on  the  risk  he  had  run,  and  the  necessity  of 
prudence  in  his  future  movements,  to  enter 
at  once  into  a  searching  investigation  of  what 
had  become  of  Lady  Bell,  and  an  eager 
tracking  of  her  footsteps. 

After  Mrs.  Sundon  had  discovered  that 
Lady  Bell  had  not  waited,  but  had  gone  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  she  had  come,  Mrs. 
Sundon  would  naturally  conclude  that  she 
had  returned  immediately  to  iier  husband, 
to  prevent  all  suspicion,  and  to  carry 
out  her  programme.  For  Lady  Bell's  own 
sake,  Mrs.  Sundon  would  resolve  to  be  quiet 
on  the  incident  of  her  visit. 

I^ady  Bell  reckoned  herself  secure  of  not 
being  missed  by  her  husband  for  hours ;  and 
so  soon  OS  she  was  beyond  the  town  the  pro- 
bability of  her  being  recognised  was  lessened. 
She  could  venture  to  walk  more  slowly,  and 
not  wear  out  her  strength  at  starting,  to  raise 
her  veil,  to  push  down  the  neckcloth  wound 
about  her  chin  and  mouth,  and  allow  herself 
a  breath  of  the  cool  autunm  air,  in  the  fever 
heat  of  her  progress,  and  the  Station  which 
had  attended  on  her  adventtire. 

It  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of 
September,  but  the  season  and  weather  were 
fine,  and  there  were  still  hours  of  daylight. 

Lady  Bell  was  furnished  with  money;  she 
had  got  on  ample  sum  to  spend  at  Peas- 
marsh.    The  idea  which  had  been  in  her 
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head  when  she  had  still  thought  of  confiding 
her  case  to  Mrs..  Sundon,  and  bespeaking  her 
support,  was  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  readuog 
London  as  speedily  as  possible. 

When  in  London  she  might  apply  to  any 
survivor  of  Lady  Lucie's  friends  to  lude  ho' 
from  Squire  Trevor  and  his  veDgsince,  to 
procure  for  her  a  separation  from  him,  to 
help  her  to  get  her  own  livelihood.  This 
would  no  longer  be  by  the  poorest  place  at 
Court — Lady  Bell  had  resigned  that  aristo- 
cratic resource — Queen  Ct^lotte  was  too 
good  and  happy  a  wife  herself  to  pardon  i ' 
readily  the  errors  of  another  miserable  young  ' 
wife. 

But  her  vision  had  enlarged  so  that  she 
conceived.  Lady  Bell  though  she  was,  she 
might  be  dame  de  compagnic  to  some  old  lady 
of  quali^,  on  the  model  of  Lady  Lucy  Pen- 
ruddock.  Or  she  might  turn  her  little 
talents  and  accomplishments,  the  frivolous- 
ness  of  which  had  been  so  scouted,  to  use, 
after  all,  by  imparting  them  to  the  children 
of  some  great  house. 

Her  imagination  had  grown,  like  every- 
thing else  about  her  (she  was  half  an  inch 
taller  since  her  marriage),  though  even  her 
imagination  could  not  persuade  her  that  the 
bread  of  service  would  taste  anything  save  ' 
bitter  to  a  woman  of  her  degree,  but  it  | 
would  be  less  bitter  than  what  she  had  eaten 
at  Trevor  Court  and  St.  Bevis's.    Bitter  ; 
as  it  might  be,  it  was  all  the  bread  that  [ 
remained  to  her,  unless  she  were  willing  to  i 
go  back  and  be  killed  by  Squire  Trevor.  ' 

On  the  contrary,  she  could  not  help  re-  i 
joidng  that  she  had  left  him  and  bondage  \ 
behind,  and  that  the  world  was  before  her. 
The  sense  of  freedom  and  of  a  new  life  sent  ' 
a  certain  glow  and  throb  of  elasticity  through 
her  veins. 

Lady  Bell  trud^d  on  alongside  of  the 
ragged  hedges,  and  keeping  by  the  posts 
which  marked  the  king's  highway,  in  the 
broken,  deeply-rutted  road.  She  ceased  to 
see  any  trace  of  the  election,  beyond  a  spur- 
ring messenger  now  and  again.  The  few 
travellers  were  of  an  honest  though  homely 
description.  The  electioneering  had  done 
good  for  the  moment,  scoured  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  collected  Uie  stoutest 
beggars,  the  most  rampageous  tramps,  into 
their  dens  in  Peasmarsh. 

There  was  a  rustic  yeoman,  mounted  on 
his  best  cart-horse,  with  his  sister  behind 
him,  clasping  him  round  the  capacious  waist, 
trotting  away  to  spend  the  evening  in  hunt- 
ing the  slipper  and  roasting  hot  cockles  with 
some  neighbours.    There  were  farm-servants 
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I  and  labooitFs  bieing  home  from  thdr  day's 
'1  «-ork  ere  nightfall 

I    These  wayfarers  glanced  with  a  little  won- 
'I  der  at  Lady  Bell,  even  in  her  ordinary  scarlet 
^,  habit,  and  her  neckcloth,  as  a  lady  who 
1  ought  to  be  on  her  horse,  with  her  servant 
behind  her,  and  who  might  be  on  foot  and 
by  herself  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  or  in 
consequence  of  keeping  an  appointment 
But  these  were  i^t)rthy  people,  who  took 
their  neighbours'  adventures  coolly,  and  did 
'  aot,  when  they  were  not  accosted  and  asked 
to  interfere,  see  themselves  called  on  to 
forsake  their  proper  busing  and  pleasure 
for  the  sake  of  a  third  party,  in  an  adventure 
which  might  be  sorry  enough. 
'    The  couitty  folks  were  much  the  same  as 
'  those  irtiom  Lady  Bell  had  stared  at  in  the 
I  Mght  of  a  novelty  on  the  occasion  of  her 
joumey  from  London  to  St.  Bevis's.    It  was 
not  quite  a  year  since  then ;  Lady  Bell  was 
still  only  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  an 
age  indeed,  not  veiy  practical,  alternating 
between  rawness  and  timidity. 

She  walked  on  in  the  lengthening  shadows 
and  growing  chiHness,  not  knowing  whither 
she  walked,  only  feeling  that  she  was  getting 
tired  and  footsore.  She  resisted,  for  a 
Tooderful  length  of  time,  the  perpleidty  and 
downcastness  iidiich  stole  over  her,  and  took 
the  place  of  her  foolish  satisfaction. 
,  Kit  &tigue  and  uncertainty  increased  un- 
til thqr  well-nigh  overpowered  her,  and  she 
vas  in  danger  of  sinking  down  at  any 
moment  in  utter  exhaustion  and  consterna- 
tion, weeping  at  the  prospect  of  having  to 
^tay  there  all  night,  and  of  dying  of  o>ld,  if 
she  were  not  murdered  by  foot<paids. 

At  last  a  country  cart,  on  which  a  number 
of  pieces  of  furniture,  chests  of  drawers,  and 
bookcases  were  piled,  indicating  the  removal 
from  one  dwelling  to  another  of  some  house- 
hold of  condition,  drew  up  just  after  it  had 
pused  Lady  BelL 

She  was  too  inexperienced  a  traveller,  and 
bad  been  too  dispinted,  to  call  to  the  driver 
and  ask  lum  to  give  her  a  cast  in  his  cart. 
When  he  stopped,  her  strained  nerves  caused 
her  heart  to  beat  fiist,  while  she  urged  her 
trembling  steps  to  carry  her  on,  as  she  pre- 
tended not  to  notice  the  stoppage. 

The  driver  was  occupied  with  a  commis- 
sion and  a  puzzle  of  his  own.  He  first 
peered  through  the  sinking  sunbeams,  and 
next  shouted  after  her,  leaping  from  his  cart, 
Singing  down  his  rons,  confident  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  team  of  horses,  running  heavily 
in  pursuit,  and  finally  laying  a  powerful  hand 
OQ  I^y  Bell's  shoulder  to  arrest  his  object 


Happily,  he  spoke  in  the  same  breath,  before 
she  shrieked  out,  with  no  Squire  Trevor  near 
at  this  time  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

"Holloa I  madam,  be  you  parson's  new 
wife  as  I  was  to  overtake  and  pick  up,  if  so 
be  she  hadn't  met  and  ridden  on  with 
parson?  We  ha'  mounted  and  wedged  in 
the  feather  bed,  ready,  where  yo'U  sit  soft 
and  steady,  and  I  ha*  been  told  to  t^e  you 
to  the  town." 

Lady  Bell  recovered  her  wits  immediately. 
"  No,  my  good  man,"  she  said ;  "  I  thmk  the 
lady  must  have  met  her  husband  since  it  is 
getting  late;  but,  will  you  let  me  take  her 
place  till  we  come  up  with  her  ?  " 

The  man  in  the  smock  had  pulled  his  fore- 
lock, had  looked  and  spoken  simply  and 
kindly,  and  she  believed  ^e  cotdd  see  that 
she  might  trust  him,  while  her  drcumstances 
could  hardly  be  rendered  more  wretched 
though  he  failed  her. 

The  driver  consented  without  any  difficulty, 
and  hoisted  her  carefully  to  her  seat,  where 
as  the  horses  jogged  on,  she  could  think  of 
nothing  for  a  time  but  the  welcome  rest  and 
ccnnpaiative  ease  which  had  succeeded  her 
sore  weariness  and  flagging  exertions. 

But  as  the  sun  set,  and  the  evening  fell, 
the  horses  floundoed  in  and  out  of  the  holes 
in  the  road ;  the  countryman  shouted  to  the 
horses  in  language  which  Lady  Bell  could 
not  understand,  with  a  violence  which  seemed 
to  contradict  her  impression  of  his  kindliness, 
and  he  took  it  upon  him  to  b^uile  his  way 
with  a  lusty  stave,  fit  to  split  her  ears ;  while 
the  September  night  air  blew  chill  and  cold. 

Lady  Bell  began  to  think  that  she  knew  of 
no  house  to  shelter  her,  no  bed  to  lie  down 
upon,  except  that  on  which  she  sat  by  a 
countryman's  charity.  Her  deed  might  have 
got  wind,  her  husband  might  be  following 
her;  and  what  countryman,  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  was  simple  and  honest,  would 
keep  a  runaway  wife  from  her  husband?  Then 
she  commenced  to  shiver  as  with  an  a^e  fit, 
till  evenher  unobservantcompanion  noticed  it. 

"  Dang  it ! "  he  cried  in  loud  but  not  un- 
friendly surprise,  "  you  are  not  so  afearJ  as 
that  for  the  foot-pads?  Vfhy,  none  of  'em 
has  been  heard  on  for  weeks  in  these  parts. 
And  if  they  did  turn  up,  I  lay  it,  they  would 
not  be  the  rogues  to  put  hands  on  a  cart  with 
sricks  of  furniture,  and  the  loike  of  a  parson's 
wife,  with  a  husswife,  and  a  groat  or  two  in 
her  pocket,  i'stead  o'  king's  gold.  My  Liz 
wouldn't  be  so  bad  at  the  ghosteses,  but 
mappen  it  is  the  night  air  gotten  into  your 
bones — ^you  beant  cold,  now,  be  you  ?  There 
ought  to  be  a  bed-cover  here-a-ways." 
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Lady  BeU  heart  again,  and  observed 
to  herself  that  tf  he  roared  to  his  hnses,  he 
did  not  strike  them ;  and  he  spoke  of  his 
Liz,  though  poor  little  Lad^  Bell  herself  had 
not  much  experience  of  the  home  charities 
which  soften  a  man,  be  he  fine  gentleman  or 
clown.  But  she  was  capable  of  distinguishing 
that  her  companion  pulled  out  the  woollen 
bed-cover,  and  wrapped  it  round  her  feet  with 
thorough  good-will. 

After  that,  the  stars  shone  out  in  the  sky  ; 
and  she  could  read  in  them — with  her 
childish,  ignorant  eyes,  so  much  accustomed 
to  look  at  artificial  ceilings,  whether  painted 
in  fresco,  or  moulded  in  stucco,  or  simply  left 
oaken  beuns,  and  so  little  used  to  look  at  the 
bine  vault  of  heaven — ^what  David  read  on  the 
walls  of  a  Babylonish  palace,  the  handwriting 
of  a  divine  presence,  the  same  which  still 
findsthemighty  monarch  wanting,and  watches 
over  the  desolate  and  oppressed. 

Back  at  Peasmarsh,  Squire  Trevor  had 
been  engaged  in  a  deeper  carouse  than  usual ; 
had  been  carried  home  dead  drunk  to  his 
ladings,  and  had  slept  off  the  fiimes  which 
had  mounted  to  his  brain,  before  he  heard 
of  the  absence  of  Lady  Bell. 

In  the  meantime,  the  pardally  informed 
landlady  had  been  quite  unconcerned  since 
she  had  leamt  by  Lady  Bell  Trevor's  own 
hand  that  she  had  gone  to  a  friend's  where 
she  might  stay  late. 

The  landlady  was  not  surprised  that  the 
young  madam  had  stretched  her  tether  and 
lain  at  her  friends  j  nay,  was  she  not  better 
out  of  the  way,  the  worthy  woman  calculated, 
though  she  herself  was  not  at  all  sensitive 
with  regard  to  the  state  in  whicjh  her  lodgers 
were  brought  home  to  her  house.  Moreover, 
she  had  known  many  a  madam  not  much 
older  than  Lady  Bell,  make  no  bones  about 
it,  but  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  their 
gentleman  should  be  lifted  out  of  their  chairs 
like  so  many  logs  on  their  return  from  the 
tavern,  and  not  be  fit  to  bite  a  finger  when 
they  were  set  down. 

But  the  woman  was  thrown  into  the  ut- 
most dismay  by  the  effect  of  her  words,  and 
by  the  changeful  gusts  of  passion,  each  more 
terrible  than  another,  which  her  announcement 
roused  in  Mr.  Trevor. 

Lady  Bell  had  no  friend  in  Peasmarsh,  or 
out  of  it.  She  had  played  him  false.  She 
should  rue  it  to  the  last  day  of  her  life.  He 
should  never  let  her  put  foot  within  his  door 
again. 

Zounds !  had  a  girl  like  Lady  Bell  been 
exposed  in  a  place  like  Peasmarsh  at  a  time 
like  this,  all  night?   She  must  have  been 


decoyed,  made  awa^  with.  He  would  give 
Trevor  Court — his  life — to  see  her  in  honour 
and  safety  aguxL  He  would  cause  this 
woman,  who  had  suffered  Lady  BeU  to  be 

lost,  to  pay  for  it  with  her  raberable  means, 
her  vile  body.  He  should  have  her  before  a 
magistrate,  lay  her  in  prison,  and  leave  her 
to  rot  there  among  the  demireps  and  felons, 
who  were  fit  company  for  her. 

*'  Oh,  gracious  sir !  have  mercy  on  me  ! " 
implorciid  the  woman,  "  listen  to  reason  !  I 
never  knowed  there  was  any  harm  in  my  lady 
going  abroad,  when  she  had  been  flourishing 
up  and  down,  here  and  there,  and  everywhere, 
for  the  last  ten  days,  by  your  own  orders, 
Squire.  I'll  take  my  Bible  oath  on  that ;  and 
you  too  up  to  the  ears  with  the  'lection  to 
bear  her  company.  How  could  I  know  that 
she  were  to  go  wrong  all  at  oncet,  and  be 
lost,  and  bring  this  trouble  on  my  poor  in- 
nocent head  ?  " 

An  unexpected  arrival  came  to  the  land- 
lady's aid.  Mrs.  Walsh,  the  Squire's  cousin, 
came  in,  walked  up  to  the  Squire,  and  spoke 
to  the  point  of  his  misery  and  his  conscience. 

"  I  have  ridden  over,  cousin,  because  1 
have  heard  word  that,  in  your  arrogance  and 
lust  to  win  this  canvass^  you  have  been  ex-  , 
posing  Ijidy  Bell,  like  a  bird  with  its  wings  ' 
unclippedi  to  the  snare  of  the  fowler.  Now, 
by  the  first  word  I  hear  from  you,  the  bird 
has  flown,  or  been  stricken  dovm^  and  its 
blood  is  on  your  head." 

The  diflSculty  of  the  situation  in  which 
Squire  Trevor  was  placed,  could  not  have 
been  surpassed ;  even  if  Lady  Bell  had  de-  ' 
liberately  selected  the  occasion  of  her  quitting 
him  for  the  purpose  of  baffling  and  discom- 
fitting  him,  she  could  not  have  succeeded 
better.  He  could  not  throw  up  the  chances 
of  his  dection,  and  abandon  his  party  and  bis 
supporters  in  order  to  seek  her.  Politick  ' 
feeling  ran  too  high  then,  to  admit  of  such  a 
course,  even  in  a  more  devoted  husband  than 
Mr.  Trevor.  His  very  vanity  and  obstinac)- 
whidi,  without  knowing  that  she  had  divulged 
his  secret  and  provided  for  the  safety  of  his 
enemy,  were  enlisted  in  recovering  his  marital 
rights,  and  humbling  and  punishing  Ladj 
BeU,  were  equally  enlisted  in  his  standing  to 
his  colours,  not  showing  the  white  feather, 
going  through  with,  and,  if  possibly  winniu^ 
the  election. 

It  became  a  matter  of  peevish  pohcy  even, 
and  of  ra^e  repressed,  that  it  might  be  more 
scathing  in  the  end,  to  be  gloomily  silent  on 
the  domestic  misfortune  which  had  befallen 
him.  He  was  constrained  to  seek  in  the  dark 
to  discover  what  could  have  become  of  Lady 
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BelL  He  had  to  let  rumour  give  out  that  she 
was  gone,  vhile  the  person  most  concerned 
concealed  the  inexplicable  nature  of  her 
absence. 

Thus  it  happened,  that  Lady  Bell  Trevor's 
disappearance  was  whispered  as  a  mystery  in 
Feasmarsh,  and  that  all  sorts  of  astounding 

'I  and  coatradictoty  accounts  prevailed. 

'I  It  was  sud  that  Lady  Bell  had  gone  up 
'secretly  to  London,  to  see  about  getting  a 
'  King's  patent  for  conferring  a  peerage  on 
;  Squire  Trevor,  because  she,  a  peer's  daughter, 
could  not  brook  the  descent  of  being  married 
to  a  simple  commoner. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  whispered  that 
Squire  Trevor  was  so  displeased  with  his 
vik,  because  she  had  lost  him  Goodman 
JUckards's  vote,  which  Madam  Sundon  had 
b^uiled  from  Rickardfl,  by  presenting  all  the 
iromen  of  the  Rickardses  with  feather  tippets, 

,  vhk  Lady  Bell  had  only  gone  the  length  of 
bestowing  cloth  q>encers,  diat«Squire  Tzevot 
had  deteEmined,  without  delay,  on  parting 
imm  lady  BelL    As  she  had  no  private 

'  fwtune,  or  even  pin-money,  he  had  whipped 
her  off  to  France,  with  the  view  of  confining 
her  Iq  a  convent  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

There  were  other  individuals  besides  Mr. 
Trevor  in  Peasmaxsh,  who  were  behind  the 
curtain,  but  who,  however  anxious  and  full  of 

i  pity,  ware  reduced  to  listening  to  these  absurd 
dories,  and  to  doing  nothing  beyond  contri- 

I  outing  one  of  two  opposite  and  en^matical 
advertisements  which  were  inserted,  at  this 
date,  in  the  Peasniarsh  Ckronkle. 

The  first  was  a  bounce,  and  ran  as  follows : 
'*  InfomiatioD  is  demanded  immediately  by 
tiie  lawful  guardian,  with  respect  to  the  minw 
wbo  has  broken  bounds  and  is  in  hiding, 
D^hose  hiding-place  will  be  tracked  without 
faii,  and  to  whom  it  will  be  worse  in  the  end 
if  present  satisfaction  is  not  granted." 

The  second  entreated  thus  :  *'  The  deeply 
indebted  friends  of  an  innocent  sufferer,  be- 
seech that  sufferer  to  afford  them  the  oppor- 
tunity which  is  ardently  desired  to  relieve 

.  undeserved  misfortunes." 

CHAPTER  XIV. — ROYALTY  AGAIN. 

Arrived  at  the  next  market  town  to  Peas- 
Tju^h,  Lady  Bell's  driver  took  her  into  the 
Jjup-lit  inn  yard;  and,  when  she  pressed  a 
recompense  upon  him,  looked  doubtfully  at 
•t,  and  then,  as  if  he  would  do  more  to 
<!,-serve  it,  hailed  a  sleepy  chambermaid. 

"  Here,  Dolly,  here  be  a  poor  madam  who 
^•35  missed  the  coach,  or  summat,  and  I  ha' 
vven  her  a  lift.  She  be  skeared  and  knocked 
Ji).   Do  you  put  her  up  at  a  reasonable 


chaige,  and  see  her  on  her  way  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

The  woman  undertook  to  lead  the  stranger 
to  a  bedroom  immediately,  and  good-naturedly 
promised  to  bring  her  bread  and  cheese,  and 
what  was  left  of  the  hot  dder,  before  she 
herself  retired  for  the  night. 

In  passing  across  the  never  dark  or  quiet 
yard,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  old- 
fashioned  brown  gallery,  forming  an  outside 
passage  from  room  to  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  inn.  Lady  Bell  could  see  the 
landlord  standing,  candlestick  in  hand,  ex- 
changing a  parting  word  with  one  of  his 
guests.  She  could  hear  the  words — "  There 
is  no  lady  or  gentleman  wanting  to  go  to 
Thorpe,  who  will  pay  for  the  spare  seat  in 
the  chaise  with  you  and  your  wife.  There  is 
no  help  for  it,  since  you  say  you  must  get  on ; 
but,  as  you  complain,  sir,  it  will  come  plaguey 
expensive." 

Lady  Bell  had  been  rendering  her  steps 
slower — she  stood  still  alt^ether.  She  was, 
when  she  was  not  fit  to  sirdc  and  die,  ready 
to  see  wonders  and  miracles  in  every  step  of 
this  journey,  and  the  sight  of  miracles  braced 
her  for  the  moment,  and  lent  her  genius,  and 
a  faculty  of  seizing  every  little  incident  and 
turning  it  to  her  purpose. 

"  There  is  help  for  it,  landlord,"  she  found 
courage  and  voice  to  call  up,  in  contradiction 
of  the  man.  "  I,  too,  must  get  on  to  Thorpe. 
I  shall  take  the  vacant  seat  in  the  chaise." 

The  landlord  dnd  the  gentleman  thus  sud- 
denly interrupted,  leapt  asunder  like  two 
detected  conspirators  on  the  stage.  The 
landlord  held  down  his  candle,  and  threw  its 
light  on  the  slender  little  figure  in  the 
o^inary  lady's  travelling>dress,  standing  in 
the  court  below,  while  the  gentleman  cried, 
"  By  Jove  !  this  smacks  of  magic  I " 

But  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  a  third 
person.  A  lady,  with  her  head  enveloped  in 
a  night-cap,  put  it  out  of  a  door  opening  into 
the  gallery,  and  declared  promptly,  "  It  is  a 
piece  of  uncommon  good  luck.  We  cannot 
afford,  for  our  child's  sake,  to  spend  a  shilling 
that  we  can  spare — make  the  bargain,"  and 
withdrew  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  she 
had  taken  to  present  herself,  and  throw  the 
weight  of  her  authority  into  the  scale. 

*'  Ahem,  you  understand,  madam,  ttiat  the 
single  seat  in  the  post-chaise,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  protection  and  society,  is  dirt 
cheap  at  a  sovereign,"  called  down  tlie  gentle- 
man from  his  gallery  with  an  air  of  importance, 
and  also  with  an  evident  eagerness  to  turn  a 
penny,  which  savoured  of  possible  impecuni- 
osity  in  time  past,  and  probable  opulence. 
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by  dint  of  similar  bargain-driving,  in  time  to 
come. 

"  I  understand,  and  I  agree,"  answered 
Lady  Bell,  still  standing  on  the  step  below, 
awaiting  the  termination  of  the  affair. 

*'  Then  you  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to 
be  called  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  con- 
cluded the  gentleman  with  a  flourishing  bow, 
to  which  Lady  Bell  forced  her  stiffening  knees 
to  respond  with  a  curtsey. 

The  little  transaction  was  complete — even 
to  witnesses  'provided  in  the  chambermaid 


and  the  landlord,  not  over  well-pleased  to  find 
his  departing  and  arriving  guests  in  league 
thus  to  free  him  of  their  company. 

The  second  best  bed  at  the  Blue  Bear, 
Dartwich,  was  not  more  comfortless  thaii 
I^dy  Bell's  old  closet  at  St.  Bevis's,  or  more; 
devoid  of  domestic  happiness  and  sympathy 
than  her  room  at  Trevor  Court.  Her  flight 
had  prospered  so  far,  alike  beyond  her  ex- 
pectations and  her  deserts ;  its  farther  pro- 
gress was  secured,  and  Lady  Bell,  with  the 
strain  on  her  forces  relaxed,  found  herself  more 


fairly  and  fully  tired  than  she  had  ever  been 
before  in  the  whole  course  of  her  fifteen 
years  of  life.  She  said  her  prayers,  dropping 
asleep  between  every  sentence,  but  without 
the  least  sense  of  mockery  in  the  act ;  on  the 
contrary,  with  a  pathetically  delusive  con- 
viction at  once  of  the  rectitude  and  the  in- 
evitableness  of  her  course.  The  moment  she 
had  finished,  she  sank  into  thorough  insensi- 
bility, and  was  with  difficulty  aroused  to  keep 
her  appointment  in  the  hodden  grey  of  the 
autumn  morning. 

When  Lady  Bell  descended  to  the  public 
room,  which,  at  that  hour,  was  the  kitchen  of 


the  inn,  she  found  the  party  to  which  she  had 
attached  herself  already  assembled  in  travel- 
ling gear,  and  engaged  without  ceremony  at 
breakfast 

"  Be  quick,  madam ! "  the  lady  in  the 
mantle,  with  the  baby  in  her  lap,  addressed 
her,  in  a  tone  of  command,  hardly  looking 
at  the  person  to  whom  she  spoke,  she  was 
so  full  of  her  own  affairs  ;  "  I  myst  be ; 
at  Thorpe  before  two  o'clock,  which,  with 
the  stoppage  to  bait,  will  take  all  our  time. 
Besides,  my  child  is  ready  to  fall  into  his 
morning  sleep,  when  he  will  travel  with  less 
hurt  to  him." 
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,  Lad;  fiell  stared  and  submitted,  not  only 
beause  of  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  but  as 
submisaon  must  natural  to  all  who  came 
ID  contact  vith  this  Ifuly. 

There  was  a  natural  inefiaceable  power, 
I  amounting  to  majesty,  which  did  not  suit  ill 
'  with  the  woman,  even  at  an  anti-cliniax  like 
'  this,  when  she  was  sitting  on  a  wooden  stool, 
in  a  common  inn-kitchen,  herself  wrapped 
'  In  a  faded  duffle  mantle,  and  occupied,  be- 
'  tween  the  intervals  of  feeding  the  child,  in 
suppiog  heartily  from  a  basin  of  bread  and 
milk  for  her  own  breakfast. 

Lady  Bell  had  seen  royalty  in  fitting  trap- 
pings, before  a  chair  of  state,  on  a  state 
occasion,  surrounded  by  the  highest  cere- 
mooial,  and  waited  upon  by  the  utmost 
ixHoage.    The  giil  had  been  loyally  im- 
'  pressed,  not  only  by  the  pomp  and  show,  but 
b;  the  genuine  queenlinesa  which  asserted 
<[  itself  in  mt  plain,  little,  aggressively  virtuous 
German  lady  who  was  ^sa  Queen*Con5ort 
of  Great  Britain. 
But  she  was  now  struck  by  the  perception 
'  of  another  sort  of  queenliness,  which  is  no 
.  less  a  birthright,  and  does  not  belong  to  cir- 
.  cnnistances  and  situations,  being  born  in  the 
'l  very  nature,  and  pervading  its  every  fibre. 
'    This  lady's  full,  frank  tones,  though  they 
were  sharper,  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to 
I  Mre.  Sundon's  tones,  so  did'  her  beauty  to 
']  Mrs.  Sundon's  beuitjr,  for  the  stranger  was 
'  also  a  faeautifiil  woman,  even  more  remark- 
ably beantiful  than  Mrs.  Snndon,  with  a  yet 
I  QOTc  distinguished  cast  of  face. 
'   Lady  Bell,  in  her  fresU  heroine  worship, 
where  Mrs.  Sundon  was  concerned,  could 
[  I  not  have  conceived  that  there  might  be  a 
f  [;  second  Mrs.  Sundon  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
;  second  would  be  a  successful  rival  of  the  first. 
,  ,    But  here  she  was,  and  imder  the  greatest 
1,  disadvantages  of  dress,  without  Mrs.  Sun- 
I  "Jon's  high-bred  giaciousness  of  manner  to 
'    Lidy  Bell,  and  with  the  natural  fulness  of 
the  magnificent  proportions  of  her  figure  and 
features,  attenuated  apparently  by  recent  ill- 
iicalth,  and  dragged  by  work  and  care. 
Lady  Ben  was  actually  nettled  and  mor- 
,  °^ed  at  having  to  own  a  successful  rival 
*ith  these  odds  against  her,  to  the  idol  of 
,  ^7  Bell's  imagination ;  for  whom,  in  a  fit 
of  enthusiasm,  she  had  been  willing  to  sacri- 
fice (aithfiilly  toe  little  good  she  had  in  the 
world.   Notwithstanding,  she  was  compelled 
t  to  admit  the  truth,  and,  with  all  her  youthful, 
f^nipant,  quality  prejudices,  to  yield  to  the 
"^Uy  asserted  supremacy  of  the  rival. 
The  stranger  lady's  companion  was  much 
''"owe  (odinaiy  in  appearance,  though  far 


better  dressed  than  his  partner.  He  was  one 
of  those  fair-complexioned,  regular-featured, 
well-grown  men;  in  whose  looks  there  is  an  in- 
vetaate  commonplaceness  that  stamps  them 
with  vulgarity,  more  odious  to  some  minds 
than  the  extreme  of  bizane  ugliness.  ' 

The  gentleman  showed  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  take  the  lead,  including  an  irritating 
charge  of  the  lady,  who  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  party,  and  who  could  clearly 
not  merely  care  for  herself,  but  mould  the 
inclinations  of  others  to  her  convenience. 

She  moulded  this  man's  turn  for  manage- 
ment, which  she  could  not  altogether  control, 
into  a  saving  of  trouble  in  minor  matters. 
She  allowed  him  to  settle  the  bill  which  she 
had  looked  over,  and  to  establish  ber  and 
her  baby  in  the  very  comer  of  the  carriage 
she  had  selected  for  herself.  She  granted 
this  license  witli  a  discreet  kindliness  of 
manner,  as  of  a  woman  who  made  the  best 
of  her  friend's  good  qualities  to  the  extent 
of  setting  store  on  them. 

Lady  Bell  detected  in  a  moment,  with  re- 
gard to  the  gentleman,  that,  though  he.  wore 
a  superfine  riding-coat,  he  was  not  a  man  of 
quality ;  while  she  did  no  more  than  suspect 
for  a  time  that  the  noble-looking  woman,  in 
the  duffle  mantle,  who  was  a<;ting  as  her  own 
nursety-maid,  had  not  been  bred  in  Lady 
Bell's  rank  of  life. 

For  some  time  after  starting,  the  lady  was 
engrossed  with  her  child.  When  she  had 
hushed  it  to  rest,  she  took  out  a  book,  which 
she  had  carried  in  a  reticule,  and  set  herself 
to' study  it. 

The  study  was  a  matter  of  lively  intaest 
to  the  gentleman,  as  he  bent  forward  and 
asked  at  intervals,  "Have  you  got  it  yet? 
Ain't  you  mistress  of  it  ? "  His  insignifi- 
cance did  not  flow  forth  in  chatter  otherwise, 
happily  for  Lady  Bell,  who  found  him  as 
taciturnly  indifferent  to  her  as  the  lady  was, 
and  mudi  less  of  an  involuntary  interruption 
to  her  troubled  thoughts. 

Excited  by  the  change  of  scene,  even  by 
the  mild  motion  of  the  postchaise,  such  as 
exhilarated  Br.  Jc^nson,  and  by  her  strange 
fellow-travellers,  I^y  Bell  was  continually 
drawn  from  her  cogitaticms. 

She  would  wonder  if  Squire  Trevor  had 
discovered  her  escape,  and  whether  all  Peafi- 
marsh  were  up  after  her.  She  would  ask 
herself  what  she  should  do  next — what 
would  become  of  her  after  she  reached 
London. 

But  absorbing  as  such  considemtions  must 
have  been  to  an  older,  more  experienced 
woman,  Lady  Bell  continually  broke  off  in 
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them  to  be  amused  and  interested  like  a 
child  in  the  novelty  of  her  present  position, 
above  all,  to  be  fascinated  wilh  the  lady  who 
was  more  giandly  beautiful  than  Mrs. 
Sundon. 

The  lady  was  holding  her  baby  asleep  on 
one  ann ;  widi  the  o^er  she  held  up  the 
book,  on  which  her  fine  dark  eyes,  their 
loveliest  fringe  of  eyelashes  drooping  over 
them  as  she  read,  were  riveted.  Her  lips 
were  moving,  as  if  repeating  the  sound  of 
the  characters  in  the  intcntness  of  the  peru- 
sal. Once  or  twice  Lady  Bell  was  caught, 
and  was  held,  as  it  were,  spell-bound,  by  a 
look  of  sweetness  or  scorn  or  anguish,  in 
apparent  sympathy  with  the  text 

What  author  could  find  such  a  reader,  who 
was  never  turned  from  him  by  the  September 
sunshine,  or  its  cloud-shadows  on  the  sombre 
green,  or  the  red  and  brown  of  leaves  and 
fiekls,  by  the  jolting  of  the  catriage,  by  the 
presence  of  a  stranger — only  by  the  clench- 
ing of  the  baby's  little  fist,  or  its  drowsy 
whimper,  as  it  stirred  and  went  to  sleep 
again  I 

What  reader  could  be  thus  book-struck, 
and  utterly  inaccessible  to  what  were  to 
Lady  Bell  the  irresistible  influences  of  a 
journey? 

At  last  the  reader,  announcing  to  her  com- 
panion that  she  had  done  her  task,  closed 
her  book,  replaced  it  in  the  reticule^  sat  up, 
looked  round  her,  and  seemed  preparing  to 
besodaL 

Her  eye  glanced  inqui»tivel]r  at  Lady  Bell. 
"  You  missed  a  coach  last  night,  madam ; 
coaches  are  often  unpunctual,  either  one 
way  or  t'other.  It  is  a  shame,  and  should 
be  seen  to.'*  She  began  the  conversation  as 
if  the  party  had  just  started. 

"I  was  indebted  to  a  chance  ride,"  an- 
swered Lady  Bell  evasively,  with  ihe  tell-tale 
colour  mounting  to  her  cheeks,  and  a  little 
air  as  if  she  were  above  being  questioned. 

Her  questioner  took  in  these  details 
keenly,  and  looked  half-sharply,  half-com- 
miseratingly,  at  her  companion. 

The  gentleman  bent  over,  and  whispered 
impressively  to  the  lady,  "  Have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  girl.  It  is  very  odd  that  she 
should  be  travelling,  and  staying  over  the 
night  alone  at  an  inn.  You  know,  that  you 
cannot  be  too  particular." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  exclaimed  the  lady  aloud,  with 
a  little  impatience.  Then  she  gazed  out  of 
the  chaise  window,  and  observed  incident- 
ally, "  I  am  sure  I  once  travelled  this  road 
before,  and  by  myself.  It  must  have  been 
on  mv  wav  to  Guv's  Cliff,  for  in  all  mv  iour- 


neyings,  as  one  of  a  large  family,  I  never 
went  alone,  save  then." 

"  I  ought  to  remember  the  occasion,  my 
dear,"  declared  the  gentleman,  with  a  smirk 
of  self-satisfaction  and  congratulation. 

"  So  ought  I,"  responded  the  lady  with  a 
little  sigh,  passing  into  a  smile.  "  I  don't 
believe  that  I  was  older  than  this  young 
lady,"  she  added  suddenly. 

Lady  Bell  started  slightly.  She  had  been 
disturbed  in  a  thought  of  the  woman  before 
her,  five  or  six  and  twenty,  who  had  only 
once  gone  on  a  solitary  journey,  and  who 
had  now  her  baby  nestling  in  her  arms,  and 
her  husband,  only  too  attentive,  sitting  oppo- 
site her. 

"  I  am  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age,"  Lady 
Bell  replied,  for  she  had  been  schooling  her- 
self to  make  friends  in  that  world  on  which 
she  was  launched ;  and  she  had  been  reflect- 
ing upon  what  accoupt  she  should  give  of 
herself^  The  manners  of  this  lady,  a  little  im- 
pulsive and  unfinished,  as  they  were,  did  not 
repel  Lady  Bell,  so  she  proceeded  naively, 
"  I  have  already  been  in  service,"  she 
brought  herself  to  describe  it  thus;  "unfor- 
tunately for  me,  madam,  it  was  a  hard  sei- 
'  vice ;  therefore  I  am  looking  out  for  another 
—I  am  bound  for  London  on  that  errand." 

The  woman  to  whom  she  spoke,  if  not 
a  woman  of  quality,  but  something  infi- 
nitely greater,  knew  the  ring  of  quality  as 
she  knew  the  heart  of  human  nature. 

She  gave  her  husband  a  look  to  silence 
him,  a  telegraphic  look,  which  said  as  plainly 
as  look  co^d  say,  "  This  is  a  girl  of  position 
masquerading  in  broad  day.  Let  her  make 
what  statement  she  will,  can't  I  see  through 
disguises  i*  Ah  I  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  tluef. 
Don't  I  know  her  kind,  having  counted 
women  of  quality  among  my  friends  since  I 
was  a  poor  little  waif?  If  she  be  a  runaway, 
as  I  strongly  suspect,  she  is  tolerably  sure  to 
be  sought  after,  and  there  will  be  no  loss  to 
those  who  have  taken  core  of  her.  In  the 
meantime  her  company  will  be  a  gain  to  me, 
for  you  know  that  I  aim  at  refined  thoughts 
and  high-bred  dignity  in  the  fullest  swing  of 
my  profession.  The  worst  is,  that  I  am 
afraid  she  has  done  something  amiss,  poor 
child  I  and  I  am  not  one  of  your  lax  people, 
who  are  all  for  wrong-doers,  but  surely  it 
cannot  be  anything  purely  bad  and  un-^ 
pardonable,  and  she  so  young." 

"Looking  out  for  service,  are  you,  ma-; 
dam?"  the  lady  inquired  aloud,  with  no, 
failure  ot  respect  in  her  tone,  though  slWj 
assumed  a  confidential  manner,  in  defiance 
of  her  stolid  partner's  couchs  and  wuiks.| 
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I  "Wl^,  I  tirinfc  if  yoa  are  not  too  difficult, 
'  aad  hke  to  rest  a  fittte  on  yonr  way  to  Lon- 

I  don,  I  might  accommodate  you  for  a  week 
or  two,  I  am  Mrs.  Siddons,  late  of  Dtury 
Lane,  now  of  the  Bath  Theatre,  but  I  am  on 

'I  a  tour,  at  present,  in  the  midland  counties, 
and  I  should  be  the  better  of  a  genteel, 

I I  modest,  young  female  to  accompany  me,  to 
I  help  me  at  my  lodgings  with  my  wardrobe, 
J  and  my  little  charmer,  Henry." 

CHAPTER  XV. — LIFE  WITH  THE  PLAYERS. 

,t  The  prospect  was  not  alluring  to  I^dy 
I  BelL  It  sounded  like  a  horrible  descent  and 

I  social  fall.    She  had  not  even  heard  of  Mrs. 

I  Siddons ;  for  Mrs.  Abingdon  had  been  the 

.  &Tst  lady  in  the  theatriotl  world  when  Lady 

'  fiell  had  been  in  a  box  at  the  play.  But  the 
girl  was  taken  with  the  actress,  as  well  as 

J  j  tempted  to  close  with  the  first  offer  of  shelter 

'!  and  support,  and  there  was  a  spice  of  adven- 
I  tore  in  the  offer  dear  to  the  girlish  heart 
"  If  you  win  let  me  stay  with  you  over 

'  your  first  halt,"  Lady  Bell  suggested  a  com- 
I  promise  hesitatingly,  "  I  shall  indeed  be 

'  I  ghd  of  the  rest,  and  we  could  see  how  we — 

1  how  I  shall  suit" 

I     "Exactly,**  agreed  the  actress  cordially; 
I    and  what  am  I  to  call  my  young  friend  2  '* 
I     "Arabella  Barlowe,"  replied  Lady  Bell, 
'  hastily  supplying  only  het  first  and  middle 
j  names. 

"  Very  well,  Miss  Barlowe,  then  will  you 
,'  be  so  obliging  as  to  take -little  Henry  from 
I  me,  till  I  stretch  my  arms." 
'  Lady  Bell  complied  with  the  request ;  but, 
'  unaccustomed  to  the  office  she  had  under- 
I  taken,  she  held  the  child  in  a  constrained 

position,  and  he  immediately  set  up  a  cry. 
:  \    Mr.  Siddons  shook  his  head  meaningly,  as 
if  to  signify  his  consciousness  of  the  fiiilure 
of  the  scheme,  and  to  add  the  reproachful 
I  reminder,  "  I  told  you  to  have  nothing  to  do 
I ;  with  her,  yet  here  ^u've  goi^  and  engaged 
,  I  her  as  a  compamon,  without  a  character 
I  from  her  former  mistress,  on  the  shortest 
I  acquEuntance,  and  that  in  very  doubtful  cir- 
' '  cumstances  where  die  girl  is  concerned. 
[  Was  tfiere  ever  such  rashness,  or  wrong- 
headedness  heard  of?   What  would  become 
'  of  you,  with  all  your  talents,  if  I  were  not 
I  here  to  direct  them  and  look  after  you? 
■  You  know  how  much  success  depends  nowa- 
days on  respectability,  and  how  an  undesir- 
able connection  may  do  irreparable  harm. 
Yet  here  you  go,  and  will  take  no  telling. 
And  the  white-faced,  stuck-up  thing  is  going 
to  be  useless  into  the  bargain." 
But  Mrs.  Siddons  showed  no  annoyance 


or  regret  while  she  resumed  her  charge,  turn- 
ing aside  Lady  Bell's  discomfiture  wi^  a 
well-bred,  ^ood-iempered  observation,  "When 
you  have  little  ones  of  your  own,  Miss  Bar- 
lowe, you  will  know  better  how  to  guide 
them.  I  see  that  you  have  no  little  brothers 
or  sisters." 

'*  Neither  big  nor  little,"  admitted  Lady 
Bell ;  "  I  was  tiie  only  child  in  the  house  of 
a  grand-aunt." 

"  Poor  child  !  poor,  old-fashioned,  solitary 
little  one,"  lamented  the  older  woman,  with 
sincere  pity,  thinking  of  her  own  homely, 
much-interested  father  and  mother,  and  the 
many-childed  sodality  which  had  belooged 
to  the  stxoUing  plajrers'  troop. 

At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Siddons  was  dis- 
posed to  proceed  to  something  more  profit- 
able than  the  indulgence  of  sensibility.  She 
started  a  question  of  costume,  and  there  she 
found  Lady  Bell  capable  and  alert,  Mrs. 
Siddons  did  not  doubt  in  practice  as  well  as 
theory,  for  every  well-brought-up  young  lady 
was  then  fairly  versed  in  tiie  mysteries,  not 
merely  of  clotiies,  but  of  their  making. 

As  Lady  Bell  conversed  with  animation 
and  skill -on  the  difficulties  sack-backSj 
girdles,  n^^s,  Mrs.  Siddons  took  her 
little  revenge,  and  nodded  triumphantly  to 
her  husband.  Perhaps  she  had  a  sense  of 
one  of  her  weak  points  as  an  actress,  that 
dressed  often  badly,  though  in  some 
degree  artistically.  She  mi^t  have  a  con- 
sciousn^s  that  it  would  be  better  if  she  could 
always  command  the  correct  judgment,  deli- 
cate taste,  and  clever  fingers  of  *'  a  real  lady." 

The  last  stage  in  the  journey  of  the  little 
party  brought  them  to  the  town  of  Thorpe, 
where  Mrs.  Siddons  was  to  attend  a  re- 
hearsal and  act  the  same  night,  and  where 
private  lodgings,  apart  from  the  theatrical 
properties— -idaggers,  smeared  with  red  pfunt, 
sheet-tin  for  thundei^were  secured,  as  the 
first  lady's  engagement  was  to  last  for  a  week. 

Miss  Barlowe  was  not  wanted  at  the  re- 
hearsal, nor,  as  Mrs.  Siddons  dedded,  after  a 
moment's  thought,  toattend  atthe  theatreat  all. 

But,  as  a  resident  in  the  actress's  family, 
the  girl  had  a  pass  to  see  the  play,  in  her 
travelling  dress,  from  a  private  box.  She 
accepted  the  privilege  reluctantly,  out  of 
compliment  to  her  patroness  (how  proprieties 
were  reversed  ! ),  and  under  the  somewhat 
pompous  escort  of  Mr.  Siddons.  The  great 
object  which  she  proposed  to  herself  was  to 
be  as  little  seen  as  possible,  in  her  shady 
nook  of  the  dark  little  theatre,  and  to  get 
away  from  its  crowd  as  quickly  as  she  could. 
It  was  not  that  she  feared  detection  much. 
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for  she  had  never  been  within  many  miles 
(stronger  words  in  diose  days)  of  the  town  of 
Thorpe,  and  was  not  acquainted  with  any- 
body in  its  neighbourhood,  but  she  was 

ashamed  of  her  situation. 

lady  Bell  began  by  admiring  Mrs.  Siddons's 
wonderful  beauty,  and  by  idly  following  the 
story  behind  the  footlights.  Before  long 
Lady  Bell  had  forgotten  who  she  was  and 
where  she  was.  She  had  forgotten  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  the  lady  whom  she  had  first  seen 
sitting  in  a  duffle  cloak,  breakfasting  in  an 
inn  kitchen,  whose  likeness  to  Mrs.  Sundon 
had  something  to  do  with  the  readiness  with 
which  she  had  agreed  to  serve  for  a  time  as  a 
waiting  gentle-woman.  She  had  foi^tten  her 
felIow«uditor8,withwhom,in  the  utmost  com- 
munity of  feeling,  she  was  straining  her  eyes, 
clasping  her  hands,  weeping  her  heart  out 

The  girl  was  transported  by  the  magic  of 
genius  into  a  world  of  which  she  had  never 
heard  or  dreamt — a  world  which  penetrated 
through,  and  reached  far  beyond  her  world 
of  high  life — the  only  world  she  had  known. 

Lady  Bell  left  the  theatre  entranced,  fas- 
cinated. She  was  resigned,  content  to  be 
handmaid  to  a  goddess,  to  spend  her  morn- 
ings helping  to  pull  up  and  down,  re-fashion 
and  re-arrange  Mrs.  Siddons's  trappings,  since 
in  the  evenings  she  was  brought  m  thnlling, 
shuddering  contact  with  the  love,  lage,  grief, 
despair  of  Isabella,  Zara,  Mrs.  Beverley,  and 
Jane  Shore,  nay,  caused  to  experience  their 
struggles  and  despair,  and  to  make  them  her 
own.  Such  was  the  wonderfiil  effect  upon 
Lady  Bell  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  seizure  of  every 
character,  its  rich,  varied  utterance,  its  very 
looks,  attitudes,  and  gestures,  to  which  the 
beautiful  face,  with  its  speaking  eyes,  the 
fine  figure,  with  its  rounded,  supple  arms, 
alike  lent  themselves,  willing  slaves  to  the 
soul's  Catholicism. 

The  s^ht  was  an  education  worth  a  state 
of  servitude  to  the  young  girl.  The  very 
range  of  characters  which  Mrs.  Siddons  at 
that  time  played,  brought  them  within  Lady 
Bell's  comprehension,  whereas  the  higher 
range  of  the  Shakespearean  characters  could 
only  have  struck  such  a  girl  blind  and  dumb 
with  amazement  and  awe. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  broader  con- 
trast between  the  sad  monotony  and  brooding, 
almost  inane  hostility  of  Lady  Bell's  life  at 
St.  Bevis's  and  Trevor  Court,  and  this  intro- 
duction to  the  lava  flow  of  human  passion. 

When  Lady  Bell  recalled  the  former  pas- 
sages in  her  life,  and  put  them  side  by  side 
with  this,  she  felt  tempted  to  hug  herself  on 
I  the  change,  and  to  wonder  with  girlish  levity 


and  malice  what  Mrs.  Kit^,  Squire  Trevor, 
and  Mrs.  Walsh  would  sajr,  if  they  saw  her  . 
thus  full  of  intmst  and  joy  in  life.  ' 

From  the  theatre  lady  Bell  was  wout  to  | 
return  home  with  Mrs.  Siddons  ;  and,  while  ' 
she  was  still  in  an  ecstasy,  to  witness 
what  was  a  greater  trial  to  the  preservation  of 
an  illusion  than  any  proximity  to  spangles 
and  lacquer  could  have  proved. 

The  great  actress  rehreshed  herself  after 
her  exertions,  by  eating  a  hearty  supper  of 
beefsteak-pie  and  porter,  which  she  enliveoed 
with  some  rather  heavy,  if  feminine  enough 
humour ;  for  the  tragic  muse  had  a  tendency 
to  be  ponderous — call  it  grandiose,  even  in 
her  womanly  fun. 

Mr.  Siddons  criticized  the  perf(nmance,  to 
which  he  could  only  hold  the  candle,  and 
cumbered  with  small  directions  for  her  neict 
part,  the  wife  whose  gifts  he  believed  he 
could  measure,  in  proportion  as  he  could 
reckon  their  commercial  value. 

It  is  saying  something  for  young  Lady 
Bell'that  she  came  triumphantly  through  the 
ordeal.  Youth  is  uieverent,  and  "  quality  " 
is  supercilious,  yet  Lady  Bell  was  able  to  re- 
vei^e  the  proverb  of  the  hero  and  his  valet. 
She  was  so  much  of  the  heroine  herself  in 
playing  the  wairing-maid,  that  she  still  saw  a 
heroine  in  her  mistress. 

lady  Bell  was  sdlin^  her  birthright,  and 
considering  it  well  sold  m  return  for  bdiold- 
ing  the  creation  of  a  woman  of  goiius. 

But  the  woman  of  genius,  herself  a  com- 
pound of  glorious  imagination  and  shrewd 
calculation,  of  truth  of  heart  and  some  worldly- 
mindedness,  was  not  so  sure  of  her  share  of 
the  bargain. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  days 
were  before  her  great  success,  rather  after  her 
sore  defeat,  when  she  had  been  driven  from 
the  London  boards  in  artistic  disgrace,  and 
was  drudging  unremittingly  to  retrieve  her 
mistake  and  maintain  her  little  iamily  by 
playing  at  provincial  theatres. 

Mrs.  Siddons  found  that  any  pursuit 
(having  over-leapt  such  towns  as  Thorpe,  to 
grope  wildly  for  Lady  Bell  in  London)  which 
Miss  Barlowe's  flight  might  have  occasioned, 
was  not  likely  to  reach  the  fugitive  soon,  while 
the  self-constituted  guardian  did  not  see, 
or  seeing,  could  not  understand  the  guarded 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Siddons  began  to  think  her  young 
companion  a  serious  source  of  responsibilit>-, 
for  which  there  was  not  sufficient  recompense 
in  Lady  Bell's  conscious  assistance  in  dress, 
and  unconscious  lessons  in  style.  And  this, 
in  spite  of  what  happened  one  day,  when 
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,  lady  Bell  being  present  as  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
tryiag  on  a  crown  of  pasteboard  and  gold- 
'  beater's  leaf,  to  wear  in  the  character  of 
'  Roxalana,  the  girl  startled  the  actress  by  ob- 
jecting inadvertently,  "  the  Queen  wore  a 
COTOD^  at  her  Birthday,  not  a  high-peaked 
thing  like  that" 

It  was  true  that  as  Mrs.  Siddons,  when 
she  was  not  on  the  stage,  held  herself  aloof 
^  from  her  theatrical  companions,  and  was  the 
most  domestic  of  public  women,  she  could 
keep  **  a  genteel,  modest  young  female  "  in 
her  household  from  much  doubtful  and 
dangerous  associations.  But,  since  this  young 
lady  had  no  view  of  going  on  the  stage,  Mrs. 
'  Siddons  judged  righdy  diat,  in  the  interests 
of  all  parties,  there  was  no  reason  why  Miss 
Bailowe  should  continue  to  undergo  any  ex< 
posure  to  the  evils  attendant  on  a  theatrical 
connection.  The  supervision  necessary  to 
ward  off  such  evils  became  irksome  when  pro- 
loi^ed,and  the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle. 

The  scruples  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by 
on  accident.    Lady  Bell  bad  foolishly  carried 
'  her  note-book  in  her  pocket,  and  got  the 
pw^et  picked  when  she  was  retummg  one 
night  from  the  representation  of  Venice  Pre- 
I  xjmsa^  believing  that  she  was  walking  and 
calking  with  Venetian  and  princely  conspira- 
tors in  halls  painted  by  BelHni  and  Titian, 
instead  of  among  the  rabble  of  a  little  bUl- 
studt  lane  in  anEi^Ush  country  town. 
Mrs.  Siddons  did  not  relish  this  proof  of 
I  the  power  of  her  art  j  she  looked  a  little  in- 
,  dignant  and  disgusted.     It  might  be  her 
I  note-book  which  Miss  Barlowe  would  lose 
,  next,  only  Mrs.  Siddons  always  kept  that  safe 
I  in  her  own  pocket,  or  her  husband's. 

Mrs.  Siddons's  gravity  at  the  casualty  oul- 
I  lasted  Lady  Bell's  mercurial  dismay,  for  the 
young  lady  soon  proceeded  to  comfort  her- 
■  self  more  frankly  than  cunningly,  with  the 

I  cwmderation,  "  It  was  but  two  five-pound 

I I  notes  after  all,  and  as  I  ttave  lately  provided 
i  myself  with  two  suits,  and  you  pay  my  tra- 

velUag  expenses,  I  shan't  want  it  at  present." 
!    The  next  day  Mrs.  Siddons  set  about 
;l  trying  among  the  acquaintances  who  gathered 
'  "Wmd  her  at  every  stoppage  in  her  tour, 
'  whether  she  could  not  procure  another  situa- 
1  tion  for  Miss  Barlowe.    The  agreeable  and 
I  obliging  young  lady  was  only  Mrs.  Siddons's 
I  tmpa^non  de  voyage^  and  would  be  no  longer 
wanted  by  the  actress  when  she  should  settle 
I  down  for  the  winter  in  her  home  at  Bath. 
1    Mrs.  Siddons  was  fortunate  in  hearing  at 
[  once  of  something  moderately  suitable,  and 
directly  communicated  her  doings  and  thetr 
I  success  to  Lady  BeU. 


"My  dear  Miss  Barlowe,  you  know  I 
should  like  to  have  jrou  always,"  she  broke 
the  matter,  "but  what  can  I  do?  I  am  a 
poor  woman,  working  hard  for  my  family, 
and  I  must  think  of  their  interest  before  my 
own  inclinations,  or  even  those  of  my  friends.'* 

Lady  Bell,  in  her  brief  season  of  security 
(for  after  the  first  few  days,  she  had  confided 
absolutely  in  Mrs.  Siddons),  and  of  mental 
enlargement  and  delight,  had  not  looked 
farther  than  the  day.  She  was  so  astounded 
and  heart-stricken  by  the  tidings  of  her  dis< 
missal,  that  her  pride  was  in  abeyance  for  a 
moment,  "  Are  you  going  to  send  me  away 
from  you,  madam?''  she  asked,  her  eyes 
widening,  her  pouting  lips  diooiniig  vith 
distreu  and  affright  "  Oh  I  is  not  this  too 
great  a  punidiment  for  letting  my  money  be 
stole?" 

"  My  dear  Miss  Barlowe,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Siddons  in  remonstrance,  "  you  make  a  great 
mistake.  I  have  no  right  to  punish  your 
carelessness  in  letting  your  money  go.  I  am 
planning  for  your  good.  Even  if  it  were  not 
so,"  she  added  immediately,  with  the  can- 
dour which  was  always  in  excess  of  her  con- 
ciliatory qualities,  "  I  have  no  room  for  you, 
or  any  call  for  a  companion  at  Bath.  I  own, 
with  pleasure,  that  I  have  aheady  got  fond 
of  you,  but  you  must  see,  unhappily,  it  is  a 
fondness  which  I  cannot  afford  to  indulge, 
when  I  have  my  children  to  think  of,  in  the 
first  place,"  and  she  turned  and  caressed  her 
little  Henry. 

Mrs.  Siddons  urged  the  plea  as  if  it 
admitted  of  no  contradiction.  She  urged 
the'  same  plea  many  a  time  from  youth  to 
age,  in  trampling  down  generosity,  and  even 
justice,  till  the  very  world  that  worshippeid 
her  genius  was  outraged  by  her  family  selfish- 
ness. In  like  manner,  women  urge  it  still, 
without  doubt  or  stay,  as  if  fiunily  selfishness 
becomes  a  divine  right  in  the  breasts  of 
mothers. 

ByUm  time  Lady  Ben  had  recovered  herself. 
"Very  well,  madam,  it  is  a  question  for  you  to 
decide/'  she  said  steadyir^  her  mobile  face  and 
trembling  voice,  by  a  force  put  upon  them, 
which  obtained  Mrs.  Siddons's  approbation. 
She  could  almost  have  wished  that  Miss  Bar- 
lowe had  gone  on  the  boards,  but  then,  though 
she  had  emitted  no  other  spark  of  histrionic 
ability,  she  might  have  grown,  what  with 
her  fresher,  more  tender,  youth,  the  mystery 
of  her  concealed  rank,  and  her  unmistakable 
air  of  distinction,  a  dangerous  rival.  The 
woman  who  knew  her  own  genius  was  too 
great  to  be  morbidly  vain  and  jealous,  but 
she  had  extortionate  children. 
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VI. — THOUGHTS  ON  THE  SECOND  ADVENT  OF 

OUR  LORD. 

1.  Tlte  First  and  Second  Advent. 

THE  first  and  the  second  coining  of  our 
Lord  are  events  which  at  once  close  and 
open  great  eras  in  the  history  of  His  king- 
dom. The  one  divides  its  earthly  history, 
closing  the  epoch  which  dawned  at  creation, 
and  ushering  in  the  brighter  day  which  is 
now  shining.  The  other  will  divide  time  from 
eternity,  and  while  ending  the  long  day  of  the 
world's  existence,  will  inaugurate  the  eternal 
day  whose  sun  will  have  no  setting  nor  any 
shadow  of  turning.  Both  events  will  be  similar 
in  fulfilling  hopes  cherished  by  the  Church 
of  God,  through  faith  in  His  word,  during 
ages  trying  to  their  patience.  Both  will 
^ke  be  occasions  of  joy  to  the  Church  and 
of  judgment  to  the  impenitent  \  and  both 
will  ^rove  revelations  of  Grod's  glory  and 
of  His  character  and  ways—each  brighter 
dtan  any  which  preceded  it  Yet  these 
events  must  in  several  respects  differ,  as 
the  seed  from  the  fruit,  or  preparatory  work 
from  its  completion.  At  His  first  coming 
Jesus  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  His 
Church  ;  at  His  second  coming  that  redemp- 
tion will  be  conferred  in  all  its  completeness. 
He  came  at  first  as  the  servant  to  suffer 
and  obey;  He  will  come  again  as  the 
King  to  triumph  and  reward.  The  crown  of 
thorns,  the  rod  of  mockery,  and  the  cross, 
will  be  changed  into  the  crown  of  glory,  the 
sceptre  and  the  throne  of  universal  dominion. 
But  without  the  form^  the  latter  could  not  be. 
His  first  coming  obtained  the  diarter  of  our 
eternal  inheritance;  at  His  second  coming  the 
inhentance  will  be  bestowed  to  the  praise  of 
His  glory  on  all  who  being  '*  sons,"  are  "  heirs 
of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ." 
So  is  it  said,  Because  He  humbled  Himself, 
God  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and  given 
Him  a  name  that  is  above  every  name." 

2.  Outward  Glory  of  the  Sea>nd  Advent. 

"BeMd,  Hecomdh  with  ciouds.** 
The  outward  signs  or  visible  accompani- 
ments of  our  Lord's  coming  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  *'  He  is  coming  in  His  own  glory, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  with  the 
holy  angels ; "  that  '*  He  is  coming  in  clouds 
of  glory,"  that  "  eray  eye  shall  see  Him.*' 


Now  I  cannot  think  that  this  language  is 
merely  metaphorical,  and  only  the  expression 
of  spiritual  things  by  material  imagery.  No 
material,  visible  glory  can  indeed  ever  be  to 
immortal  and  spiritual  beings  what  that  vision 
is  of  the  morally  sublime,  which  "  no  eye  hath 
seen  nor  ear  heard ; "  yet,  why  may  not  such 
an  event  as  this  personal  appeuance  of  the 
Son  of  Man  be  accompanied  by  such  maiur 
festations  of  splendour  as  shall  be  adequate 
symbols  of  His  imseen  majesty?  There  is 
not,  you  will  observe,  one  element  in  this 
picture  of  the  future  which  has  not  already 
been  associated  with  Him.  Angels  have 
come  to  earth  already,  and  gathered  round 
His  lowly  cradle ;  why  should  they  not 
again  appear  and  gather  round  His  exalted 
throne  ?  He  has  himself  been  revealed  to 
mortal  eyes  with  a  visible  splendour  which 
beamed  as  from  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
when  He  appeared  above  the  hoary  sum- 
mits of  Sinai  to  the  elders,  and  when  they 
"  saw  the  God  of  Israel,  and  there  was  under 
His  feet,  as  it  were,  a  paved  work  of  sapphire 
stone,  and  as  it  were  the  heaven  itself  in 
dearhess."  And  such  glory  was  seen  on 
the  mount  of  transfiguration  by  His  disdples ; 
and  in  vision  also  by  St.  John,  when  His  body 
glowed  like  brass  in  a  lumace,  and  His  face 
shone  like  the  noon-day  sun.  \Vhy,  therefore, 
may  not  the  same  personal  splendour  be  again 
visible  ?  Nor  should  it  seem  strange  that 
clouds  of  beauty  should  surround  Hirii.  For 
where  can  the  eye  behold  more  loveliness  and 
grandeur  than  what  the  art  of  God  creates  at 
the  close  of  day  from  the  mere  vapour,  that 
appears  for  a  short  tim^  and  then  vanishes  ? 
There  is  no  scenery  more  majestic  than 
that  of  clouds  massy  as  stupendous  moun- 
tains, scooped  out  into  yawning- caverns  oi 
towering  in  precipices  from  sea  to  zenith, 
yet  poised  in  mid  air,  pure  as  the  snow- 
flake  —  now  light  and  transparent  as  lu- 
minous mist,  and  again  solid  as  granite 
walls.  There  is  no  pageantry  more  sublime 
than  when,  by  some  subtile  ministr)',  the 
mountain-shapes  slowly  and  imperceptibly 
change  to  bars  of  gold,  or  float  as  purple 
islands  on  a  purple  sea.  When  clouds 
gather  round  the  setting  sun,  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  seems  to  be  stretched 
out  to  adorn  the  heavens  with  all  the 
bnlliancy  of  colour  which  mortal  eye  can 
gaze  on  —  ruby,  amethyst,  and  sapphire 
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— m  gems,  in  floods — gleaming,  dating, 
fading— and  filling  us  with  a  breathless 
sense  of  splendour  and  magnificoice.  Only 
behold  even  once  sudi  a  scene  as  this — one 
of  the  most  common  presented  to  the  e|ye — 
and  add  to  it  another  feature — thaC  of  -a 
,  silent  mountain  peak  of  alabaster  snow, 
tipped  with  golden  fire,  resting  on  the  deep 
ocean  of  the  illimitable  sky,  and  say 
whether  God  may  not,  from  even  such 
transitory  elements  as  these,  hang  such  a 
!  drapery  around  the  great  white  throne  as 
shall  be  fitting  S}-mbols  of  Him  who  is 
'  coming  in  clouds  of  glory,  and  whom  every 
eye  shall  see ! 

I  do  not  think  it  unprofitable  to  meditate 
on  these  material  accompaniments  of  our 
;  Lord's  advent  in  glory.   God  has  so  made 
us  that  we  are  powerfully  impressed  through 
the  senses.     He  educates  our  faculties 
.  b7  all  the  ughfis  of  grandeur  which  the 
world  presents  to  us;  while  many  men, 
I  in  whom  this   spiiitasd  vision  is  almost 
blind,  can  in  no  other  way  be  awed  and 
inade  conscious  of  the  presence  of  Om- 
!  nipotence.    And,  reason  as  we  may,  no  man 
cm  for  a  moment  think  of  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  God,  coming  back  to  the  world  in  visible 
I  splendour,  without  feeling  that  to  every  be- 
,  holder  that  scene  must  be  such  as  will  fill 
I  the  mind  with  all  the  awe  which  can  be  pos- 
sibly inspired  by  the  spectacle  of  outward 
li  magnificence  and  power.  But  all  the  material 
'•'  accompaniments  of  the  Advent  will  be  sub- 
ordinate to,  and  almost  absorbed  in,  the  one 

I  grand  Object  which  will  occupy  ev^ery  eye — 
Ij  the  living  Centre  of  the  picture,  —  Jesus 

I I  Qirist  Every  eye  shall  see  Bi'm — Him  ^one, 
1 1  the  all  and  all.  And  thus  have  I  seen  upon 
:|  earth  imposing  sights,  yet  withal  childish 
:  toys,  which  derived  their  chief  interest  to 

me  from  their  being  a  dim  picture,  a  poor 
■  representation  of  higher  things  yet  to  be  re- 
I  vealed.   When,  for  example,  the  capital  of  a 
^eat  country  has  poured  forth  its  multitudes, 
[  And  other  multitudes,  gathered  from  town  and 
I  tillage  and  rural  hamlet,  had  swelled  the 
'  throng,  until, — filling  some  wide  arena, — the 
I  eye  wandered  over  what  seemed  to  be  a 
very  world  of  human  beings,  for  each  street, 
j  and  square,  and  housetop  was  alive.  Then 
j  came  the  distant  swell  of  music  and  clang 
,  of  trumpets,  and  the  dazzling  procession 
i  unfolded  itself  in  the  pomp  and  power  of 
an  embattled  host,  with  its  flashing  arms,  its 
stately  tread,  its  silent  and  indomitable 
strength,  and  led  by  "  the  princes,  and  gover- 
nors, and  h^h  captams,  and  all  ^e  rulers  of 
the  provinces."   Yet  with  all  this  splendour, 


one  thought  occupied  every  heart;  the  ex- 
pected coming  of  one  person  hushed  every 
lip  to  silence,  and  fixed  every  eye  into  the 
eager  look  of  profound  interest  to  see  the 
sovereign  or  hero  whose  name  ai^d  feune 
were  associated  with  the  history  of  the  world. 

0  poor  and  paltry  picture  this  of  the  feelings 
of  that  great  assemblage  of  men  and  angels, 
which  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  will  be 
gathered  into  one  intense  gaze  of  awe, 
wonder,  reverence,  and  love,  as  they  see 
Him  appear  in  glory  who  is  the  world's 
Creator,  their  Redeemer,  and  their  Judge ! 

Vn. — THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  LOVING. 

The  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  reign  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  living  men,  is  the  grandest  work 
going  on  in  this  earth.  This  kingdom  is  love, 
and  it  is  established  and  advanced  chiefly  by 
the  influence  of  the  lonng.  The  seed  firom 
whidi  the  harvest  is  to  be  gadio^  in,  is 
that  of  hearts  which  truly  love  God  and 
man.  The  light  that  is  to  fill  the  earth  is 
to  be  diffused  fi:ora  the  many  men  who 
themselves  are  the  lights  of  the  world, — 
for  love  and  light  are  one.  If  this  be  so, 
then  the  most  influential  men  are  loving  men. 

1  do  not  forget  nor  undervalue  those  mighty 
gifts  of  God  which  great  as  well  as  good 
men  hke  St.  Paul  and  Luther  and  many 
others,  have  possessed.  But  such  men  are 
rare.  It  is  not  chiefly  by  these  that  God 
will  convert  the  earth,  and  transform  the 
kingdom  of  the  world  into  the  kingd(xn  of 
Christ  They  appear  too  seldom  to  effect 
this.  They  may  give  a  great  movement  to 
society,  but  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
must  cany  that  movement  on.  They  sound 
the  key-note,  and  give  the  true  ring  to  the 
great  song,  but  millions  have  to  repeat  its 
notes,  and  sing  it  from  age  to  age  in  every 
city,  lane,  and  home,  before  it  swells  into  a 
world-song.  The  work  of  God  is  confided 
not  to  a  few,  but  to  all  who  love  the  Lord  in 
sincerity.  The  loving,  I  repeat,  are  the  influ- 
ential. They  fill  up  the  void  in  society. 
If  they  are  not  the  great  foundation  nor 
the  pillars,  they  are  the  ten  thousand  stones 
wl^di  compose  the  temple.  The  salt  of  the 
earth  is  made  up  of  these  living  grains. 
Howevei'  lowly  their  sphere  of  toil,  or 
unseen  by  the  world,  they  are  the.  truly 
great  workers.  All  who  thus  love  are  humble 
before  God  and  man.  They  are  faithful 
in  deed  and  word,  so  that  they  would 
no  more  pilfer  or  lie  to  master,  mistress, 
or  employer,  than  they  would  if  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  Christ.    They  are 
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pure  and  temperate  in  thought  and  act,  as 
those  who  know  their  bodies  are  the  temple 
of  &e  Holy  Spiiit  They  are  foigiving,  be- 
cause forgiven ;  and  anxious  to  do  good  to 

all,  as  they  have  the  opportunity.  Oh,  the 
blessedness — the  unspeakable  blessedness  to 
society,  if  we  had  such  great  people  among 
us  as  servants,  clerks,  workmen,  parents, 
children,  brothers,  sisters,  and  companions  I 
This  is  the  greatness  we  need ;  this  is  the 
greatness  which  would  prove  such  a  blessing 
as  gold  and  silver  could  not  purchase. 
Great  thinkers  or  great  epochs  affect  the 
world  in  proportion  as  they  are  able  to  send 


THE  LEGEND  OF 

A GIANT  man  vas  old  Christopher, 
He  ms  stont  of  limb  and  strong  of  nerve, 
And  IwTowed  Out  die  mightiest  king  on  earth 
Was  the  onhr  master  whom  he  would  sorve. 
Great  deeds  of  prowess  had  Christopher  done, 

For  manjr  a  aiief  he  had  bravely  foaght ; 
But  never  his  master  yet  had  he  fouod, 
And  still  for  the  mightiest  king  he  sought 

nil  there  came  a  day,  when  he  heard  one  say, 

All  earthly  might  is  of  little  worth, 
For  the  greatest  of  all  the  kings  there  be, 

Is  Christ  who  is  King  both  of  heaven  and  earth." 
Up  rises  old  Christopher  then  in  haste, 

To  a  holy  hermit  straight  he  hies. 

Where  can  I  find  King  Christ  ?  "  he  asks ; 

"Tdl  me,  thou  hermit,  holy  and  wile. 

*'  How  can  I  serve  Him  ?  for  Him  will  I  serre. 

Since  earthly  might  is  of  little  worth, 
If  the  greatest  of  aS  the  kings  there  be 

Is  Christ,  who  is  Kingboth  of  heaven  and  earth." 
"  Son,"  qnoth  the  hermit,  "  He  whom  thon  seck'st. 

Is  not  to  be  served  in  a  worldly  way ; 
For  the  Idngs  of  the  earth  thon  may'st  battle  and  fight, 

To  serve  the  Lord  Christ  thon  mnst  fast  and  pny." 

"  Fast !  "  langhed  old  Christopher.   "  Holy  man, 

If  I  fasted,  my  strength  wodd  pass  away ; 
Thou  must  find  some  other  service  for  me ; 

I  can  fight,  good  father,  I  know  not  to  ptay." 
The  hermit  gazed  on  the  mighty  man. 

On  his  nnewy  limbs  and  massive  ftame. 
And  he  thought,  AU  gins  must  be  used  Ux  God, 

But  the  service  for  ul  is  not  the  same. 

"  Yea,"  qnoth  he,  "  my  son,  the  Lord  of  all 
Can  be  served  by  all— there  is  yet  one  way 

Thou  canst  snve  Him  well  with  thy  giant  sUrength, 
Though  thon  wilt  not  fast,  and  thou  know'st  not  to 
pray. 

Who  serves  his  fellows,  he  serves  the  Lord ; 

Go,  dwell  in  the  depths  of  yonder  wood. 
Where  the  mountain  torrent  comes  fiercely  down. 

And  rashes  along  in  an  angry  flood. 

"  When  'tis  swollen  high  by  the  wintiy  rains. 
And  its  waves  by  the  stormy  winds  are  tossed, 

O'erwhelmed  in  its  waters,  with  none  to  sa\'e, 
Full  ofl  is  the  lonely  traveller  lost. 


their  influence  down  to  the  commonest 
spheres  of  life,  and  toudi  the  hidden  sprii^  of 
daily  motive.  So  have  I  seen  die  lain  descend 
in  floods  on  the  parched  earth,  and  the  floods 
soon  passed  away.  Yet  as  each  plant  and 
tiny  leaf  began  to  do  its  duty,  and  act  its 
appointed  part  in  appropriating  the  moisture, 
and  as  the  earth  distributed  it  in  many 
streams,  and  in  the  gentle  ministry  of  count- 
less refreshments,  the  face  of  nature  became 
changed,  and  the  one  blessing  when  thus 
diffuwd  throu^  the  most  minute  fibre  of 
life,  affected  the  universal  aspect  of  the 
scene. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER. 

There,  Christopher,  make  thy  dwdling-pUce, 
Use  thy  great  strength  not  to  light  b^t  to  save. 

And  so  long  as  thon  dwellest  beme  the  flood, 
Let  never  a  soul  be  lost  in  its  wave. 

"Bearresctie  to  aU,  bnt  by  never  i<nie, 
Be  he  rich  or  poor,  let  thine  aid  be  bonght ; 

Take  never  a gnmon  for  that  which  thoiiaost,_ 
For  who  serves  the  Lord  Christ  mnst  serve  Him  fn 
nought." 

So  Christopher  went  firom  the  holy  man ; 

Forth  went  the  giant  into  the  wood : 
He  tore  him  a  palm-tree  up  by  the  roots, 

To  make  him  a  staff,  and  he  dwelt  by  the  flood. 

He  dwelt  by  the  flood,  and  for  many  a  day 

Was  never  a  traveller  lost  in  its  wave ; 
The  young  and  the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

He  snatched  alike  from  a  watery  grave: 
The  wayside  beggar,  the  mitred  print. 

The  aged  man,  and  the  maiden  fair, 
From  many  a  warm  and  graterul  heart 

There  rose  for  the  giant  a  blessing  and  pnyer, 

Bnt  never  a  enerdon  he  took  from  one ; 

"  Mine  aid,"  saith  he,  "  is  not  to  be  bought; 
'Tis  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth  that  X  serve; 

And  who  serves  King  -Christ,  iit  saves  Him  fc- 
nought :"  > 
And  the  Lord  looked  forth  from  heaven  and  said,— 

<■  Behold  this  mail  who  has  found  the  way 
To  serve  me  veil  with  his  giant  strength. 

Though  be  will  not  fast  and  he  knows  not  to  pny- 

One  dark  and  stormy  winter's  night. 
When  the  wind  was  strong  and  the  wares  verr 

high, 

There  was-bome  to  old  Christopher's  listening  ear 

The  gentle  sound  of  a  child-hke  cry. 
Forth  went  he  in  haste.   AU  sitting  alone. 

By  the  side  of  the  flood  was  a  beautiful  child ; 
His  eyes  shone  bright  throueh  the  murky  night, 

And  he  spoke  in  accents  deep  yet  mild 

"  Oh,  Christopher,  carryme  over  the  flood." 

"  That  will  1 !  "  saith  he,  "  right  willingly. 
'Tis  an  easy  task  for  old  Christo^er 

To  cany  a  burden  light  hke  thee.** 
He  lifted  the  child  on  his  shoulders  broad, 

And  waded  out  b.  ldly  into  the  stream ; 
But  scarce  had  he  reached  the  middle  deep. 

When  the  child  n-ho  at  first  so  li^t  did  seein- 
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Grew  heavy  and  heavier  still  to  bear,  ■ 

TUl  beneath  the  weight  his  shoulders  bent ; 
And  the  waves  rose  higher  and  higher  around. 

And  the  strength  of  the  giant  was  well-mgh  spent. 
His  monstrous  iHobs  they  quivered  and  shook. 

And  the  palm-tree  bent  Uke  a  reed  in  his  hand  ; 
But  he  struggled  right  bravely  through  the  6ood. 

And  canira  his  burden  safe  to  land. 

And  then,  as  he  laid  him  down  on  the  bank. 
He  saw  through  the  night  that  the  childish 
head 

Was  crowned  with  a  golden  halo  of  light. 
*•  Who  art  thoa,  oh  child  ?  "  the  giant  said. 


I 


"  Thoa  hast  long  been  my  servant  here  on  earth ; 

My  saint  henceforth  thou  sbalt  follow  me ; 
£^ajit  here,  for  a  token,  thy  staff  by  the  Rood ; 

It  shall  root  and  blossom  for  men  to  see." 
He  vanished  away  :  when  momiDg  broke, 

Nor  child  nor  giant  was  there  to  be  seen ; 
Xbe  Sood  had  gone  down,  and  a  crystal  stream 

Flowed  gently  along  where  the  torrent  had  been. 

Ajid  lhat  rose  by  its  side  a  stately  tree ; 

Its  6nni  was  rich  and  its  blossoms  fair; 
A-nd  fweetly  the  birds  on  its  branches  sung — 

*Twas  the  giant's  staff  that  he  planted  there ; — 

XTV— 17 


"  That  hast  pressed  on  me  with  a  weight  as  though 
I  had  home  the  whole  world  on  my  back  to-night  ?" 

The  child  looked  full  in  the  giant's  face, 
And  his  countenance  shone  divinely  bright. 

"Thou  A&r/ borne  theworld  on  thyshoulders,"  he  said, 

*•  And,  what  than  the  world  is  of  greater  worth, 
Thou  hast  borne  its  Maker ;  for  I  am  He, 

I  am  Christ,  the  King  both  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Thy  work  is  accepted,  Uiy  labour  done ; 

Oh,  Christopher,  thou  hast  found  the  way 
To  serve  me  well  with  thy  giant  strength, 

Though  thoa  would'st  not  fast  and  thou  knew'st 
not  to  pray. 


And  men  as  they  sat  in  its  shade  would  tell. 
How  the  great  St.  Christopher  found  the  way 

To  serve  the  Lord  with  his  giant  strength, 
Though  he  would  not  fast  and  he  knew  not  to  pray. 

And  wherever  in  humble,  childlike  faith 

A  simple  deed  is  lovingly  wrought. 
Wherever  a  strong  man  uses  his  strength 

To  fight  as^the  great  St  Christopher  fought, — 
Not  for  self,  but  for  others — for  love,  not  gain, — 

To  serve  the  Lord  be  has  found  the  way, 
Though  it  may  be,  like  holy  St.  Christopher, 

He  wills  not  to  fast  or  be  knows  not  to  pray. 

UALCOUC  DOHUTT, 
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Rous,  Jannaiy  30th,  iB73- 

IT  is  so  easy  to  reach  Italy  now,  that  the 
old  days  are  quite  passing  out  of  one's 
recollection — the  old  days,  when  with  slow- 
trotting  horses  and  jangling  bells,  we  lived  in 
our  vetturino  carriages  for  weeks,  as  in  a 
house,  and  made  ourselves  thoroughly  com- 
fortable there,  and  halted  at  midday  for 
luncheon,  with  pleasant  hours  for  wandering 
over  unknown  towns,  and  gathering  flowers, 
and  niakii^  difcovefiesaiDOiigBttfaecUttctot 
and  conventB  near  our  mtiiig-flaoe.  It  was 
far  more  roaantic,  and  one  kunt  a  great  deal 
more,  for  ftoe  were  to  inaqr  hoon,  m  wfaich 
while  plodding  over  the  veaiy  corface  of  a 
featureleai  couatiy,  ik  aiald  lead  the  mar- 
vellous story  of  the  place  «e  were  about  to 
pass  thro«^  and  Am  we  saar  it,  and  it  was 
graven  for  ever  oa  Ae  facain.  These  haq»py 
days  are  pait  of  the  past  now,  and  tnveUers 
are  hurried  from  Bkis  to  Rome  in  two  nights 
and  two  dayi,  pviag  no  tame  far  thought  or 
stud^  by  tihie  «aj.  Still  the  OKidem  journey 
has  Its  advaati^  too,  and  warn  vbio  could 
not  othenriae  visit  tke  aontt  mitafy  at  all, 
are  enaUed  to  do  aou 

c  The  jomey  ia  ahaolnkiy  wiAont  diffical- 

ties,  and  tlw  fedoubtad  Uu  1  of  the  Ifont 

Cenis,  whick  only  takes  tntaty-fac  ainates  to 
pass,  is  so  Boe  aS  otter  tonnd^  ttat  all  de- 
scriptions of*  icieatioM  "  in  going  ttaough  it 
must  be  purely  iroaginary.  Tb:  rod  sensation 
which  people  generally  may  experiace  is  the 
change  from  Uie  frost-bitten,  snow-ladea  val- 
leys of  Savoie,  to  a  more  genial  atmosphse, 
as  soon  as  the  mountain  is  passed — a  peasant 
feeling  of  warmth  which  increases  every  honr 
as  one  goes  further  south,  drinking  in  more 
and  more  of  beauty,  till  tfie  second  night  is 
over,  and  the  glorious  pale-grey  domes  of 
Florence  are  seen  riang  against  the  lemon- 
coloured  morning  sky. 

Here  we  should  advise  even  the  most 
hurried  travellers  to  rest  for  one  night,  not 
only  because  then  they  are  better  able  to 
enjoy  the  beautiM  la^  day's  journey,  but 
because  even  a  passing  glimpse  of  tix  old 
Tuscan  capital  is  so  frill  of  delight.  The 
broad  paved  streets  have  such  a  festal  look, 
and  there  is  so  much  in  feeling  that  almost 
everything  one  looks  upon  is  quite  perfect  of 
its  lund.  The  town  too  is  so  small,  that  even 
half  a  day  can  give  the  external  impression 
and  leave  a  feast  of  memtHies  behind — ^in 
whtcht  pohapa,  the  most  prominent  is  Qie 


group  of  buiklings  around  the  cathei3ral, 
which  should  certainly  be  visited  in  the  late 
afternoon,  when  the  brown-red  dome  and 
rugged  front  of  the  church  are  bathed  in  the 
most  brilliant  sunshine,  against  which  the 
yellow-grey  baptistery  and  the  old  cross  of 
San  Zenobio  rise  in  all  the  repose  of  their 
deep  shadow. 

The  journey  from  Florence  to  Rome  is  one 
of  the  moat  in  the  world.  The  rail- 

way veaUy  iknts  til  that  is  loveliest  and  most 
inteicstiiig  in  this  part  of  Itaty,  and  dieie  is 
scarcely  a  aumtte  of  the  day  in  which  one 
can  aflfovd  to  leam  Aewindovof  the  railway 
carriage,  acaioely  %  pUoc  one  passes  through 
in  wiuch  one  does  not  loa^  to  linger,  and 
which  would  not  am[dy  icp^  a  careful  zx 
amination.  First,  we  ^ve  the  rich  Amo 
vaUgr,  widi  its  viaons  of  old  convents,  and 
castles  with  serrated  towers,  standing  on  the 
crests  of  Mkides  covered  with  a  wealth  ot' 
olives  and  peacb4ices,  and  themselves  >hu: 
in  by  caviaes  of  boaiy  snow-tipped  mountains ; 
—of  villages  and  towns  of  quaint  houses,  all 
ardies  and  faaloonies,  with  projecting  tiled 
rooft  stained  jB^dea  with  lichen,  and  with 
masses  of  sliH  more  golden  Indian  com 
hanging  ftom  die  railings  of  their  outade 
ataaaauet.  Them,  we  have  a  stcange  volcanic 
district  of  OHftM^Ionred  uplands,  tossed 
and  tmt  into  every  possible  contordon  by 
aooae  focgotta  emption.  Hien  Aiezzo  and 
Cortona  rise  on  tkeir  embattled  heights,  and 
Thrasymeae  streSches  out  its  waste  of  reedy 
apple-greea  waaei^  melting  into  the  softes: 
of  blue  distaaoES  ;  Perugia  watches  the  valley 
from  its  hillside ;  liie  convent  of  Assisi  on  its 
mighty  tiers  of  ardies  strides  forward  towards 
the  plain ;  Trevi  cfambers  up  a  hill  so  steep, 
that  every  house  rises  just  above  the  roof  of 
its  neighbour,  with  a  clear  view  towards  the 
sky ;  the  tiny  temple  o£  the  CUttminus  looks 
down  upon  its  limpid  rivalet ;  the  huge  castle 
and  catiiedral  of  beautiiul  Spoleto  are  backed 
by  the  ilex-dothed  moimtain  of  San  Luca ;  3 
fissure  in  the  brown  hill  bchiiid  Temi  madiS 
the  site  of  the  famous  wat«iall ;  and  all  this 
beauty  comes  to  a  climax  at  Naroi,  where 
the  river  Nar  forces  itself  through  a  cleft  in 
the  huge  rocks  beneath  the  mediieval  at)-, 
and  is  spanned  by  the  m^hty  arches  of  the 
bridge  of  Augustus.  Bey<»d  this  we  enter 
the  Campagna,  grim  and  desolate,  with 
bufialoes  feeling  amid  its  withered  v^eu- 
don,  and*  as  the  malaria-beariBg  vapours  of 
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eveningjise,  and  daylight  dies  out  in  a  red 
streak  behind  an  awfiil  sdenin  d(»ne»  the  verf 
sight  frfwUdi  must  send  a  thrill  tluough 
heazts  of  idi  who  realise  it,  the  ttaio  passes 
vhiouj^  a  rift  in  a  gigantic  mil,  hisses  under 
the  ^adow  of  a  £m  temple  iriiidi  we  are 
is  Minerra-Medica,  and,  on  the  platfoim 
vif  a  shabby,  ill-lit  station,  the  porters  call  out 
Roue. 

They  talk  cf  unproTements,  but  as  you 
cneige  firm  the  station  into  a  rast  quagmire, 
and  smk  deep  into  its  slimy  depths,  you  are 
inclined  to  wonder  where  they  are.  In  piti- 
less rain  you  are  obliged  to'  wade  far  to  your 
canine— genenlty  an  open-hooded  dttMHno, 
in  wfaicli  yoa  are  jolted  over  the  angular  lava 
paTcments  of  Ac  mesu  alleys  which  they 
here  call  sticeti,  to  the  centre  of  .the  £n^h 
quarter,  where  the  Piatta  di  Spagna  opens, 
by  no  means  a  Sfiuare  in  the  English  sense 
of  Ac  word,  but  a  stony  space,  shapeless  in 
form,  and  fcstoreless  in  aspect,  except  that 
fit  one  3ide  a  vast  dreary  staircase  of  weather- 
beaAen  steps  clambers  up  to  the  Trmici  de' 
Mooti.  We  had  at  once  decided  that  an  hotel, 
<.uch  as  Roman  Iwtels  are  now,  would  never 
do  for  us;  there  the  ideal  Rcxne  vanishes 
amid  the  tourbillon  of  common-place  pas- 
senger-l^  and  the  horn  which  makes  so 
rmicii  to  one  eveiy«1iere  is  utteriy  wantmg ; 
bat  h^h  in  the  Viadella  Croce,  in  the  house 
of  an  <^  G«tni«B  aztiat  and  his  wife,  we 
fomd  A  smaU  sunny  a^partnaeat,  suited  to  our 
needs,  and  at  no  higher  piioe  than  usual,  in 
s{Mte  of  the  threatening  acooonts  of  great 
prices  which  we  had  rtad  in  the  Ei^lish 
Dcwqapecs. 

We  an  at  home  here.  The  difficulty  is 
how  we  are  to  be  served  (m  say  this  from  a 
sympathetic  vmh  to  save  other  pi^riras  from 
being  wrecked  on  the  satne  quicksand),  for 
our  landlord  has  never  let  his  rooms  before, 
and  Antooia,  the  well-meaning,  handsome 
Rooan  dotma,  who  belongs  to  diem,  and  is 
ai^Miinted  to  wa^  upon  i»,  has  not  the  very 
laintest  notion  cf  our  requirements.  Two 
grand  battles  ocoured  the  ^st  day,  in  wiiich, 
faowetcr,  we  gained  the  lUtimate  victory,onet 
becanse  our  **Padn>na"  forbade  the  water  to 
b«  pot  into  a  bath,  saying  duit  it  would  destroy 
her  carpets,  and  die  other  because  we  insisted 
npoa  having  a  key  of  the  house,  which  iJut 
declared  was  absolutely  unheard  of.  Out 
first  faveakfitst  was  the  signal  fen:  a  huge  dis> 
play  of  emotions,  and  the  roOTal  atmosphere 
of  the  boose  was  shaken  to  its  foundations 
by  our  desiring  to  haive  an  egg  boiled ;  the 
old  artist  grandfather  was  called  from  his 
•Atuiio.  the  mother  from  naintiiur  her  minia- 
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tuies,  the  dai^ter-in4aw  from  her  nursoy; 
it  was  a  matter  of  moment — /ir»~the 
signerim  had  SEudthat  an  efg^  must  be  boiled. 
Ol  course  it  must  be  da  ben,  and  tben  it 
saost  be  passaio  da  acpia,  and  "  psssato  da 
aoqua"  it  accorAng^y  was,  and  came  up  raw. 
Another  egg  was  procured,  but  it  was  still 
held  that  die  adgaorino  could  not  possibly 
wish  it  testff^  and  message  continued  to  be 
carried  between  sitting'Toom  and  kitchen,  till 
at  last,  whea  Antonia  aune  m  again  to  ask 
which  way  np  our  egg  was  to  be  brought  in  in 
the  cup,  we  felt  that  our  patience  was  almost 
eidiaosted,  and  ibat  if  an  equal  excitement 
pervaded  ever)rthing  else  we  wished  to  eat, 
fiunine  was  staring  us  in  the  face. 

The  view  from  our  wmdows  is  thctfoughly 
Rosoan.  It  is  not  beautiful,  but  it  is  very 
peculiar.  We  are  on  the  fourth  floor,  and 
down  below  is  a  deep  ooivtjrard,  in  which  is 
one  of  the  great  Roman  restauHraots,  fringed 
OS  one  side  by  a  cloister  surmounted  hf  old 
mo3s-grown  busts  of  very  ugly  emperors ;  and 
above  it  a  ,vast  expanse  of  muddy  yellow- 
wadied  wall,  interspersed  widi  windows  at 
wht(^  hwdsome  Roman  faces  cmne  and  go, 
and  balconies  where  large  oleanders  flourish 
as  if  ki  the  beds  of  their  native  torrents,  and 
topped  by  the  brown  csrved  tile-roofs  pecu- 
liar to  Italy,  upon  which  the  hens  have 
little  improvised  dwelling-pbces,  and  where 
pigeons  come  and  perch,  and  beyond  which 
die  dome  of  a  ^reat  church,  crowned  by  its 
cross,  rises  iaint  and  grey  into  the  clear 
atmosphere 

The  dosaestic  agony  over  our  breakfast 
has  caused  us  to  descend  to  the  restaurant 
above-mentt<Mled  for  our  dinner,  and  a  gloomy 
vault  enough  it  is,  where  very  disagreeable- 
looking  viands  are  served  out  to  hungry 
customers.  These  restaurants  {trattorie)  are 
quite  a  feature  of  Roman  life,  and  arc 
modi  frequented  by  the  art-stndents,  r.-hose 
joyous,  present-enjoying  life  bubbles  up  and 
overflows  here  to  uiy  extent ;  and  as  One 
does  not  come  to  Rome  to  eat,  the  dismal 
misery  of  meal-times  (which  larger  house- 
holders ck)  not  have  to  endure),  is  quite  sup- 
por^e,  and  when  the  hated  feast  is  over, 
and  one  emerges  once  more  into  the  clear 
air  and  bright  supine,  ont  forgets  all  but 
the  joy  of  exhrtencx  in  a  world  so  beautifol. 

Sudi  is  our  artist-life,  which  brings  us  in 
contact  with  so  much  that  is  delighdul,  and 
into  which,  without  the  accompaniment  of  our 
sketch-books,  we  could  not  peaetiatte.  And 
with  them  all  the  mornings  of  the  last  week 
have  been  passed,  seated  on  the  sunny  grassy, 
ridffe  beytmd  the  arch  of  Titus.    In  the  pale 
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morning,  the  air  has  been  almost  cold,  and 
the  stillness  severe,  but  as  the  sun  has  come 
out,  and  gilded  the  worn  pillars  of  die  arch, 
and  glinted  over  the  foreground,  strewn  with 
vast  fragments  of  ancient  columns  yet  bright 
with  the  fresh  grass  of  early  spring,  leaving 
the  distant  Capitol  and  Forum  in  their  soft 
violet  shadows,  human  life  has  come  out 
too,  and,  while  an  old  eyeless  patriarch  has 
tinkled  his  guitar,  crowds  of  idle  ^oung  men 
and  boys  have  danced  tc^ether  m  front  of 
the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome — strange 
contmsts  of  modem  life  for  this  temple  and 
for  the  vast  arches  of  the  Coliseum  to  look 
down  upon  I 

In  the  afternoon  we  keep  holiday,  and 
meander  to  the  Fmdo,  where  the  band 
plays,  not  twice  a  week  now,  as  in  solemn 
papal  days,  but  almost  every  day.  Here,  on 
the  broad  terraced  space  in  front  of  the  sun- 
lit gardens,  carriages  roll  and  revolve  inces- 
santly towards  sunset,  while  crowds  of  young 
men,  very  smartly  dressed  as  for  a  London 
breakfast,  think  it  quite  amusement  enough 
to  stand  in  negligent  attitudes  along  the  path- 
way, and  simper  and  bow  to  the  passers-by. 
It  IS  very  absurd,  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time, 
but  every  one  does  it,  and  up  here  it  is  so 
very  delightful  and  beautifiil,  that  one  cannot 
wonder.  Only,  as  evening  comes  on,  and 
the  sun  dies  l^ind  the  great  St  Peter's  and 
Vatican,  which  proudly  fill  up  tiie  distant 
depth,  one  must  fly  from  Uie  malaria.  The 
Roman  princesses  drive  here;  King  Victor 
Emanuel  comes  here  too,  and  Prince  Hum- 
bert, with  his  gentle  and  beautiful  Mar- 
gherita,  A  shadow  has  lately  passed  over 
this  pleasant  princess ;  the  story  is  too  well 
known  to  call  for  reticence,  and  is  one  of 
those  strange  fantastic  dramas  so  typical  of 
Italian  life,  which  is  so  well  portrayed  by 
Hawthorne  in  "  Transformation."  In  the  last 
Carnival,  when  all  was  excitement  and  bustle 
in  the  Corso,  when  bon-bons  were  falling 
like  hail,  and  flowers  were  tossing  to  and  fro, 
and  the  royal  party  were  standing  on  the 
balcony,  receiving  compliments,  saluting  and 
being  saluted  by  the  crowd  beneath,  a  mask 
appeared — a  mask,  not  like  those  ordinarily 
seen  at  such  times,  but  a  ghastly  figure  with  a 
death's  head,  which  raised  a  skeleton  arm,  and 
ever  beckoned  and  beckoned  towards  the 
royal  group.  At  first  they  were  only  amused ; 
they  thought  the  mask  wanted  money,  and 
they  sent  some  down ;  then  they  became 
annoyed.  The  beloved  tutor  of  the  Prince, 
and  devoted  friend  of  the  Princess,  at  this 
time  left  the  balrony  and  returned  to  give 
some  orders  at  the  OuiiinaL   Shortlr  after. 


wearied  by  the  perseverance  of  the  perasting 
figure,  the  Pnncess  returned  alsa  The 
first  thing  she  heard  was  that  her  faithful 
friend  had  fallen  down  dead  on  entering  the 
palace  :  it  has  made  a  great  impression  upon 
her  too  impressionable  mind. 

The  august  figures  which  one  now  sees  in 
public,  are  very  difierent  to  those  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Cardinals  no '  longer  roll  by  in 
their  old  mediaeval  coaches ;  the  Borgheses, 
overwhelmed  by  the  new  state  of  afiiairs,  lemain 
in  a  perpetual  viU^ggiatitra;  and  the  gieat 
figure  of  all,  the  former  sovereign,  is  ever  .shut 
up  within'  the  pr&dncts  of  the  Vatican,  from 
m^ich  he  has  never  consented  to  emerge 
since  the  inva&ion  of  Rome,  though  he  still 
rides  up  and  down  the  ilex  avenues  of  its 
vast  E^d^n  upon  his  white  mule,  and  is! 
really  in  better  health  than  when  he  had  to 
support  the  cares  of  a  kingdom.  He  by  no 
means  lives  there  in  solitude,  such  numbers 
go  daily  to  look  upon  the  beautiful  beneficeat 
countenance,  which  was  always  loved,  even 
where  it  was  not  respected.  To-day  a  gr^t 
blow  -has  come  to  him  and  all  the  "  neri "  io 
the  publication  of  a  decree  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  no  less  than  sixteen  of  the  great 
convents  and  monasteries,  on  the  {vetext 
that  their  spacx  is  reqtured  by  the  muniri- 
pality  in  its  improvements.  An  annual  rent  is 
given  by  the  government  as  a  nominal  equiva- 
lent, at  a  value  of  the-property  fixed  by  itself 
Great  is  die  misery  caused  by  this  decision, 
and  the  consternation  too,  as  when  the  Sar- 
dinians entered  Rome,  it  was  quite  understood 
that  the  religious  Orders  were  to  be  respected. 
The  loss  of  some  of  these  convents  will 
produce  a  worid-wide  feeling  of  regre^  not- 
ably so  that  of  the  Minerva,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  great  Dominican  Order,  and  the 
residence  of  its  General,  and  v^ch,  though 
especially  connected  with  the  cruel  aimals  of 
the  Inquisition,  has  been  famous  for  the 
learning  of  its  inmates,  for  its  magoificeat 
church  (xremonies,  and  as  containing  one  of 
the  most  valuable  libraries  in  Rome,  besides 
a  glorious  cloister,  fiill  of  grand  fifteeoth- 
century  tombs.  Another  douned  convent  is 
that  of  the  Cappuccini,  so  a  part  of  all  the 
picturesque  hfe  of  the  city, — for  what  Roman 
visitor  is  not  familiar  with  the  brown  monks, 
who  have  so  long  taken  possession  of  fun^- ' 
rals,  and  bawled  their  dreary  chants  march-  \ 
ing  in  long  files  before  the  coffin ;  and  who  j 
when  they  die  themselves  are  only  buried ; 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  dug  up  (the 
space  being  needed  a^ain)  and  ejected 
from  the  cemetery,  as  it  is  considered  quiu 
8aflfici«it  comnensaticm  for  a  nexmanent  tooil^ 
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that  thdr  brief  resting -place  has  been  in  the 
saoed  soi]  brought  from  Jeiusalem.  These 
monks  have  always  been  the  especial  friends 
of  the  poor,  to  whom  they  dole  out  large 
quantities  of  bread  and  soup  daily,  and  they 
will  be  greatly  missed.  Perhaps  even  more 
intiable  is  the  &te  overhanging  the  vast 
assemblage  of  nuns  zt  Santa  Susanna,  whose 
oumbers  have  lately  been  increased  by  an 
inftax  oS  nuns  from  other  confiscated  con- 
vents who  have  taken  refuge  there.  Each  of 
these  poor  ladies  when  she  "  entered  into 
i  religion "  brought  her  dower  with  her,  and 
I  bestowed  it  upon  the  convent  as  if  it  were  a 
j  nmriage  portion,  expecting  to  find  a  peaceful 
rdnge  for  the  rest  of  her  life  within  its  walls. 
Now,  when  the  nuns  are  turned  adrifl  upon 
the  world,  they  are  not  only  deprived  of 
their  home,  bat  tiie  dower  which  represents 
tbeif  own  fortunes  from  their  own  parents  is 
:  Qorcstored,  and  fOTcibly  taken  from  theni. 

With  the  convents,  much  that  is  quaint  and 
poetical  aboat  Rome  wiH  natmally  vanish. 
Most  of  the  old  p^^eants  of  the  Churdi  are 
also  over'and  apparently  for  ever,  and  one  can 
seetbat  devout  Roman  Catholics  are  clinging 
;  to  and  making  the  most  of  the  few  Church 
fativals  whic£  are  still  observed  here.  To- 
d27  is  the  festival  of  Santa  Martina,  a  Roman 
martyred  under  Alexander  Seveius. 
Hei  handsome  church  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  and  is  remarkable  as  containing 
the  original  model  of  Thorwaldsen's  famous 
stitueof  Christ,  bequeathed  to  this  church 
by  the  sculptor  himself.  At  an  earlier  age  the 
:  chmdi  was  still  more  richly  endowed  by  a 
I  ^\  painter.   I^etro  da  Cortona  built  the 
I  bcau^l  subterranean  chapel  of  Santa  Mar^ 
1  tina  in  his  lifetime,  and  on  his  death  be- 
qneadied  his  whole  fortune  to  his  favourite 
SMW.  On  this  30th  of  January,  the  anni- 
tersaiy  of  the  finding  of  her  body,  the 
approaches  to  this  usually  quiet  church  are 
crowded  with  throngs  of  people,  the  dark 
suircase  lighted  and  hung  with  garlands, 
»iid  the  tomb  of  the  martyr,  heaped  with 
flt'wers,  is  surrounded  by  blazing  lights, 
*hile  hundreds  come  and  go,  kneeling  and 
praying  at  its  foot 

WhUe  so  many  religious  institutions  are 
''^"g  swept  away,  many  secular  buildings 
we  being  erected,  and  wide  streets  are  being 
constructed,  especially  in  the  open  district 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  vnth  the  view 
^  S^vbg  a  Parisian  aspect  to  Rome  I 
the  many  cdd  places  destroyed  to 
make  way  for  new  ones,  the  beautiful  Villa 
™nio  Negnmi  has  fallen,  with  all  its 


interesting  associations  of  Sixtus  V,  and  his 
sister  Camilla,  of  the  tragedy  of  Vittoria 
Accoramboni,  and  of  the  life  there  of  the 
poet  Alfieri.  Its-grand  terraced  walk  under 
an  avenue  of  huge  orange-trees,  its  fountains, 
its  bosquets  of  cypresses,  are  all  cut  up  now, 
and  the  site  given  up  to  brick  and  mortar. 
It  is  even  proposed  to  cover  the  whole  side 
of  Monte  Mario  with  villas ;  for  a  nuniature 
railway,  with  an  iron  bridge  across  the  Tiber, 
is  to  be  constructed  to  bring  the  inhabitants 
into  Rome,  and  free  tickets  are  to  be  offered 
to  all  children  coming  in  for  masters,  in 
order  to  induce  families  to  go  out  and  reside 
there. 

The  two  facts  most  significative  of  a  m^ral 
change  in  Rome,  are,  first,  the  balls  which 
are  now  given  at  the  Quirinal,  so  long  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Popes,  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  history ;  and,  secondly,  the 
open  air  stall  of  Bibles  which  stands  in  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  near  another  stall  filled 
with  a  very  different  class  of  literature,  which 
has  also  come  in  with  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment, and  which  was  equally  unknown  here 
before. 

The  common  people  complain  even  more 
vehemently  of  the  conscription  to  which  they 
are  now  subjected,  than  of  the  great  addi- 
tional taxation.  And  as  tacit  submission  is 
in  ill  accordance  with  the  Italian  character, 
it  often  leads  to  violent  scenes.  The  other 
day  a  young  Stoiaro— mat-maker — was  en- 
gaged to  be  mazried  to  a  g^rl  in  his  own  rank 
of  life.  The  ceremony  was  to  take  place  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  ai  Monti  Just 
before  the  time  fixed  for  it,  the  bridegroom 
was  drawn  in  the  conscription,  and  the  mar- 
riage became  impossible.  On  the  day  on 
which  it  was  to  have  taken  place,  he  went  to 
Santa  Maria  ai  Monti,  knelt  in  prayer  for 
an  hour  before  one  of  the  altars,  seated  him- 
self, put  a  pistol  into  his  mouth,  and  blew  out 
his  brains.  Amongst  those  who  have  suffered 
by  this  event,  the  curato  of  Santa  Maria  is 
much  to  be  pitied,  as  he  has  to  have  the 
church  new  consecrated,  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  such  a  catastrophe.  One  of  the 
new  taxes  has  led  to  the  absence  of  a  very 
well-known  feature  of  former  days  here — the 
Lupetti,  the  pretty  graceful  little  Spitz  dogs, 
whidi  curled,  and  curveted,  and  barked,  on 
the  front  seats  of  so  many  of  the  street  car- 
riages; and  many  a  harrowing  scene  has  taken 
pU^  as  the  young  Roman  drivers  have  felt 
compelled  to  ^art  with  the  faithful  little  com- 
panions of  their  day's  toil. 

AUGUSTUS  J.  C  KARE. 
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«  ^OZZYJack  Tar  I "  That  seems  the  fit 
^  term  to  characterize  the  class,  and 
slips  to  the  tongue  easily.  Who  would  say 
"jtf/flwt  Jack  Tar!"  **sordid  Jack  Tar?" 
The  wirds  somebov  will  not  nm  smoothly 
together.  The  sailor  at  once  suggests  fun 
and  lij^tiieartedness,  straightforward  frank- 
ness, rough  affection,  generous  open-haoded- 
ness.  And  he  claims  our  good-will  accord- 
ingly. Even  if  you  see  him  as  "  roving 
Jack  ashore,"  lumbering  along  the  Com- 
mercial Road  or  Ratcliffe  Highway,  in  tow 
of  some  of  the  horrid  harpies  that  hang 
upon  and  hug  him,  serpent-like,  in  the 
moment  of  his  delight  at  landing,  do  you, 
can  you,  look  upon  the  poor  fellow  sourly  ? 
You  know  that  he  has  heea  for  weeks  or 
months  it  may  be  for  eight  or  nine 
months,  or  even  a  year — &r  enough  from 
^1  refining  society,  battling  with  wiods  and 
wav09,  aad  pohaps  bearmg;  day  by  day 
the  bhister  of  a  bad  captain  as  well  as  the 
bluster  of  bad  weather ;  so  d»t,  having  no 
Meads  to  meet  and  cheer  him,  some  social 
reaction  is  almost  pardonable.  You  cannot 
help  saying  to  yourself,  "  Well,  the  sea  must 
be  a  noble  monitor,  for  the  uncalculating 
good-nature  and  trustfulness  of  these  men  is 
their  ruin."  And  it  must  have  moved  in  you 
a  thrill  of  exhilarating  admiration  if  you  have 
ever  seen,  as  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
see,  the  steady  married  sailors,  many  of  them, 
after  having  secured  their  pay,  making  way 
with  their  heavy  hammocks  and  other  items 
of  personal  estate,  tluough  the  mnks  of  the 
harpies  to  the  nearest  'bus  or  railway  station, 
beting  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left,  intent  only  on  being  soon,  soon  at  home 
with  wives  and  children. 

And  perhaps,  if  at  such  a  moment  you 
happened  to  be  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  you 
fell  into  musing  on- the  trials  of  a  sailor's  life, 
and  ended  by  wondering  how  our  mercantile 
marine  is  at  this  time  of  day  so  nobly  manned. 
This  would  be  the  more  probable  turn  of 
your  thoughts  if,  beyond  the  well-known 
abuses  that  have  lately  been  in  all  men's 
mouths,  you  should  chance  to  have  heard 
about  the  sufferings  to  which  sailors  are  sub- 
jected by  owners  supplying  bad  provisions 
to  their  ships,  or  only  supplying  them  as 
demanded  by  the  scale^  and  the  score  of 
similar  expedients,  whereby  Jade  Tar  indu- 
bitably suffers  in  such  a  way  as  would 
speedily  make  most  other  classes  grave,  if 
not  revolutionary. 


It  is  perhaps  weU  for  us  that  his  ciFcuro- 
s  tan  CCS  are  unfovourable  to  clasMunoD. 
Otherwise  perhaps  tiie  sail(»rs,  and  wUh  Dune 
ground,  had  long  er«  this.ipvcn  us  more 
trouble  than  comers  and  mmm  are  dow 
doing.  Considering  the  pnils  of  their  call- 
ing, and  the  good-wUl  which  as  a  class  they 
insijore,  we  should  expect  everything  would 
be  done  that  could  be  done  to  protect  and 
aid  them.  But  it  is  clear,  even  from  these 
most  unvarnished  tale  "-tellers,  the  Board 
of  Trade  tables,  that  this  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue, 
it  is  true,  when  doing  his  best  to  justify  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  his  speech 
on  Mr.  Flirasoll's  motbn  for  a  Royal  Onn- 
missioa,  a  few  weeks  ago,  laid  great  we^ht 
on  the  right  the  sailor  now  had  to  denmd 
a  Government  survey  of  any  vessel  he  vaa . 
engaged  to  sail  in,  and  on  the  many  inquiries  \ 
that  had  been  made  into  disasters  at  sea.  Bui 
he  forgot  to  lay  equal  weight  on  certain, 
other  equally  momentous  facts,  which  were  | 
implicitly  admitted.  Sailors  for  srane  reason  | 
have  not  demanded  surveys  to  any  extenE, 
and  no  iiuiuiries  have  been  held  on  the 
many  missing  ships — ships  so  ominously  | 
marked  in  lists  as  "  never  beard  of,"  and  in 
which,  of  course,  the  great  proportion  of  the 
loss  of  life  occurred,  it  is  astonishing  hov 
office  encourages  the  spirit  of  smoothing  over 
ugly  things  like  these. 

We  are  no  alarmists,  and  generally  ^leak- 
ing would  be  in  favour  of  allowing  parties  to 
make  their  own  ba^;aina.  But  there  is  a 
justice  which  may  be  constantly  violated, 
simply  because  the  weaker  one  cannot  vait 
to  choose,  as  he  would  do  were  Necessity' 
not  close  at  his  heels.  In  this  sailtHS  are 
just  like  other  labourers;  and  more  than 
most  other  labourers  in  perilous  callings,  they 
need  State  protection.  We  have  legislated  to 
protect  factory  workers;  the  chimaey-cHmb- 
ing  brigade  has  long  ago  been  mercifully 
made  an  end  of;  and  we  have  done  some- 
thing for  the  miner,  and  are  Ukely  very  soon 
to  do  more,  because  of  the  specially  dan- 
gerous nature  of  his  calling.  "  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature  in  man,"  ve 
are  told  by  a  sagacious  observer ;  and  the 
terrible  risks  which  even  good  men  will  mn 
for  the  sake  of  a  double  profit  is  mat^  9> 
painful  everyday  experience.  Though  it  is 
said  tliat  more  than  cme-balf  of  all  the  wrecks 
on  our  coasts  can  be  clearly  traced  to  pn- 
ventible  causes — unseaworthiness  and  over 
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loading  mainly,  and  hy  undeMnanning  to 
some  extent — it  is  not  here  asserted,  and 
Deed  not  be  inferred,  that  ^powners  as  a 
dass  are  wane  than  anjr  other  class  into 
whoeeadrcntDTes  specnlatioa  enters  largely, 
and  in  whose  business  competittOn  runs  keen. 
We  all  faMMT— or,  if  ve  do  not  know,  we  have 
heard— how  even  dieir  own  sdf-interest,  in 
ne*  of  [H»emng  their  property,  has  failed 
to  make  many  bouse4>uildets  and  house- 
owDCTs  do  ordinary  justice  to  their  tenants. 
Men's  interests  are  only  true  saf<^:uards  when 
the  men  themselves  are  broad-minded,  and 
Dot  morally  deadened.  Low  self-interest  has 
no  far  outlook ;  it  is  most  often  defeated, 
in  the  long-run,  by  the  troubles  that  come  of 
its  ova-reaching. 

Government  has  not  been  slowto  protect  life 
by  ensuring  some  degree  of  safety  in  structures 
on  land.  The  Metropolitan  BmldiDgs*  Act, 
ks  examide,  la^  down  that  all  houses  and 
warebouaes  mast  be  constructed  of  certain 
material^  and  in  a  certain  way ;  and  rigorous 
qrstems  t£  inspection  have,  as  we  all  know, 
been  set  afoot  for  the  vatious  industries 
I  diat  are  most  accompanied  with  danger.  But 
tarrying  ships — only  think  of  it  I — may  be 
,  built  quite  as  the  builders  please — of  good 
■  naterials  or  of  bad,  and  may  be  sent  to 
i  sea  even  after  they  have  been  declared 
utterly  unseaworthy,  and  that  without  the 
risk  of  money  loss  to  the  owners,  but  fre- 
quently with  assurance  of  certain  profit  to 
them  should  these  rotten  ships  founder. 
We  have  been  told  by  a  man  who  has  sailed 
werysea  in  the  world,  that  he  has  found 
^pft  which,  when  cardnliy  measured,  gave 
ai  nrach  as  from  d^t  to  ten  inches  oi  more 
^nce  between  the  tip  of  the  outside  rib  and 
^  mid  mast  on  the  one  ade  than  on  the 
other;  and  that  "slop"  shipbuilding  is  a 
recognised  branch  of  industiy,  just  as  slop- 
tailoring  is.  When  ships  are  thus  rattled 
t(%ether,  beaotifiilly  painted,  and  sent  to  sea, 
what  may  not  be  expected  of  the  old  and 
»om-out  craft  ?  "  It  is  well  known  to  myself 
snd  colleagues,"  writes  a  good  authority, 
^  that  there  are  some  hundreds  of  ships  sail- 
ing from  the  ports  which  are  utterly 

unfit  to  be  trusted  with  human  life.  .  .  . 
They  insure  them  as  long  as  they  can,  and 
when  all  dodges  iail,  even  with  underwriters, 
dien  they  form  mutual  insarancs  chibs,  and 
go  oa  until  the  ships  fill  and  go  down  in 
some  breeze,  or  strike  and  go  to  pieces." 

Most  often  these  old  craft  httak  up  so 
(inickly  that  there  is  not  even  time  to  get 
out  the  boats,  and  not  a  soul  is  left  to 
'cU  the  tale :  sufficiently  accountins  for  the 


extraordinary  frequency  with  which  the  phrase 
"never  heard  of"  occurs  m  shipping  lists. 
So  notorious  is  this  that  foreign  journals, 
writing  on  the  shipwreck  of  English  vessels 
on  foreign  coost^  have  said,  "  In  order  that 
a  vessel  should  ga  to  pieces  m  so  shcfft  a 
time  on  a  shore  like  ours  she  must  be  in  a 
HMSt  unseaworthy  state,  and  we  cannot 
understand  how  the  English  Government,  so 
careful  of  the  lives  of  its  subjects,  should 

allow  certain  shipowner  to 

send  vessels  to  sea  with  almost  a  certainty 
of  their  being  lost.  We  earnestly  wish,  lor 
the  sake  of  the  brave  English  crews  of  the 
colliers,  that  their  Government  would  do 
something  for  their  security,  by  naming  a 
special  commission  to  inspect  their  vessels." 
But  as  might  be  exported  the  greatest  loss 
occurs  on  our-  own  coasts.  In  the  eleven 
years  before  1872,  no  fewer  than  8,794 
sailors  have  been  drowned  within  ten  mi^ 
of  our  shores. 

Notwitbstandiz^  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescne^ 
smoodi  wwds,  in  scarce  anything  has  the 
&i^ish  Parliament  done  'its  dn^  in  a  ouxk 
half-hearted  way  than  in  matters  relating  to 
our  seamen.  It  has  already  stepped  in  to 
inspect  passenger  ships,  and  enforces  certain 
rather  loose  regulations  as  to  boats,  and  the 
strength  of  cables  and  anchors ;  but  it  has  for- 
gotten to  lay  down  rules  with  respect  to  the 
condirion  of  trading  vessels  themselves — 
except  indeed  in  the  case  of  ships  carrying 
Government  stores,  from  which  fact  it  would 
almost  appear  that  Government  sWcg  are 
of  more  value  in  its  eyes  than  the  lives  of 
brave  and  loyal  subjects.  Owners  of  urulassed 
carryuig  Tessds — i.e.  those  which  are  rftit  re- 
gistered at  IJoyd's,  amounting  to  about  r  4,oo(^ 
and  those  wluch  do  not  carry  passengers — 
are  thus  left  nearly  irresponsible.  The  law 
under  which  any  saUor  can  demand  a  sur- 
vey of  a  vessel  in  which  he  is  to  sail,  he 
having  to  pay  all  the  expenses  if  the  ship  be 
declared  satisfactory,  has  been  found  almost 
a  dead  letter,  and  things  go  on  as  before.  And 
if  it  be  said  that  sailors  themselves  should 
see  to  the  condition  of  the  ship  before  they 
sail  in  her,  the  sufficient  answer  is,  that  the 
real  state  of  the  ship  is  not  and  cannot  be 
seen  till  after  the  articles  are  signed,  till,  in 
short,  she  is  loaited — too  late  for  the  poor 
^or  to  take  action,  even  supposing  that  he 
felt  himself  stroi^  enoi^h  to  resist  the 
owners.  The  argument  that  owners  need 
guarantees  against  the  men  in  case  ot  their 
leaving,  a  ship  for  a  mere  pretext,  is  answered 
by  the  fact  that  they  seldcna  refuse  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea  even  now. 
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The  whole  system  of  things,  so  far  as 
legislatioa  is  concerned,  is  practically  in  the 
same  condidou  now.  that  it  was  before  in- 
surance bad  developed  into  its  present  pro- 
portions by  underwridng,  which  has  super- 
seded the  ordinary  system  of  insuiance  as 
respects  ships.  A  ship  is  not  insured  by  a 
company  -propet,  like  a  house  or  a  life.  By 
the  system  of  underwriting  the  risk  is  reduced 
to  little  or  nothing  through  being  divided 
amongst  fifty  or  sixty,  or  even  a  greater  number 
of  persons  who  underwrite  the  policy,  noting 
there  the  amount  of  risk  they  take.  No  one 
of  them  has  risk  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
resist  a  claim  in  the  event  of  loss,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  case  is  suspicious.  In  former 
times,  before  this  system  had  developed  it- 
sd^  die  interest  in  property  was  sufficient  to 
cause  the  owner  to  look  i^ter  his  vessel,  and 
nodiing  could'  be  more  touching  than  the 
concern  which  was  often  exhibited  in  her  fate, 
and  the  joy  at  the  home-coming  after  a  spell 
of  stormy  wea&er. 

But  aU  this  is  changed  with  the  changing 
times.  Else  how  could  it  possibly  have  hap- 
pened, as  it  did  in  the  year  1871,  that  out  of 
the  1,807  wrecks  and  casualties  to  vessels  in 
&e  regular  carrying  trade  on  our  own  coasts, 
"  856  happened  when  the  wind  was  at  force 
6  or  under ;  that  is  to  say,  wAen  the  force 
of  the  wind  did  not  exceed  a  strong  breeze, 
in  which  the  ship  could  carry  sittg^  reefs  cmd 
iopgaliant  saiJs;  that  149  happened  with 
the  wind  at  force  7  aiid  8,  or  a  moderate 
fresh  gale^  when  a  ship,  if  properly  found, 
nfanfud,  emd  namg^ed,  am  kup  the  sea  with 
safety:*  In  the  years  immediately  preceding 
die  proportion  was  even  more  appalling 
than  Uus.  Out  of  tlie  2,114  wrecks  on  the 
British  coasts  in  X869  no  fewer  than  177 
occurred  when  the  wei^h^  was  calm,  178 
when  the  Creese  was  moderate;  and  only  437 
took'  place  when  the  wind  blew  a  gale. 
Consider  this,  and  then,  if  you  please,  set 
in  contrast  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Elliott  and 
Co.,  of  Newcastle,  and  Messrs.  Anthony 
Gibbs  and  Son,  of  London.  The  former 
have  had  for  years  a  fleet  of  colliers  run- 
ning continuously  between  the  Tyne  and 
London — one  of  the  most  diffiailt  voyages ; 
more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  any  over- 
sea voyage,  owing  to  the  immense  number 
of  hidden  sands  and  shoals  in  the  course — 
yet,  oiring  to  careful  inspection,  these  vessels 
"come  and  go  in  such  absolute  safety  theU, 
during  all  the  y&ws  from  1859,  what  the 
/arrow  Doik  was  fb'st  opened^  tiniil  now,  not 
one  of  them  has  hem  lost^  nor  com  met  with 
a  easualty  wrtk  nammg."    Then,  in  the 
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year  i860,  Messrs.  Anthony  Gibbs  and  Son 
took  a  contract  from  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment at  Lima,  to  diarter  and  load  ships  at 
the  Chincfaa  Islands  with  guano,  and  as  many 
as  three  or  four  hundred  of  these  ships  yearly 
Left  those  islands  for  different  parts  o{  the 
world.  At  first  they  were  flowed  to  load  as 
they  chose,  without  inspection  of  any  kind. 
Many  ships  foundered;  others  put  back, 
leaky  and  disabled — hardly  three  days  pass- 
ing without  some  accident  or  loss.  At  length 
a  thorough  system  of  inspection  before  and 
after  loading  was  inaugurated,  with  very 
noticeable  results, — Mr.  Reid,  who  was  in- 
spector, assuring  us  that,  "  soon  after  the  rules 
were  enforced,  a  sudden  and  wonderlul  im- 
provement took  place,  and  during  the  four 
years  I  was  surveyor  afterwards,  net  one  ship 
founder^  at  sea,  and  only  a&out  one  or  two  ^ 
cmt.  met  with  accidents"  As  a  further  illus- 
tration, it  may  be  said  that  not  bne  of  the 
Cunard  line  of  ships  has  ever  been  lost, 
and  the  accidents  to  them  have  been  bnt , 
trifling.  Hiese  cases  are  cited  mmly  to 
show  what  care  can  do  ;  and  surely  what 
private  firms  can,  with  a  little  additional 
anxiety,  accomplish  for  the  safety  ol  the 
men  in  their  service,  it  is  the  boundcn 
duty  of  Government  to  do  for  the  safety  of 
its  subjects,  when  they  are  unable  to  do  it 
for  themselves. 

In  France  no  vessel  that  is  considered  un- 
seaworthy  by  the  authorities  is  allowed  to 
leave  port.  How  should  it  be  otherwise 
with  Inland,  which  leans  upon  its  marine 
even  more  than  France  does.  The  liberty  of  | 
the  subject  is  a  great  idea,  bnt  it  is  UaUe  to 
be  abused;  and  the  strongest  argument 
which  the  opponents  of  inspection  have  yet  j 
urged  is  that  it  takes  responsibility  from  the  I 
shipowner — a  plea  which  Parliament  has  1 
certainly  not  respected  in  the  case  of  many 
other  owners.  But  it  is  the  merest  fiaction 
of  the  shipowners  who  urge  this  plea.  A 
large  section  of  them  are  not  only  in  favour 
of  legislation,  but  actively  agitate  ioriL  The 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Dundee,  New- 
castle, West  Hartlepool,  Middiesboro', 
Stockton-on-Tees,  Goole,  Hull,  Southamp- 
ton, Plymouth,  Exeter,  Falmouth,  Bristol, 
Gloucester,  and  Cardiff  have  memorialised 
warmly  in  favour  of  the  sur^'ey  of  carrying 
vessels,  as  well  as  the  Town  Councii  of 
LeiUi ;  declaring  their  conviction  that  thou- 
sands lives  would  thus  be  annually  saved 
to  the  country,  not  to  speak  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  goods ;  and  Mr.  Rundell,  one  of  the 
most  influential  shipowners  of  Liverpool, 
has  written  very  strongly  uiging  change.  The 
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insurance  offices  also  are  all  on  the  side  of 
reform  and  many  of  the  underwriters  as  well. 
What  is  wanted  are  these  three  things : — (i.) 
assurance  diat  erery  ship  is  seaworthy  before 
being  put  to  sea;  ^2.)  that  no  vessel  shall 
sail  at  multiplied  nsk  through  overloading, 
or  had  stowage — a  pregnant  source  of  mis- 
chief as  things  now  are,  especially  in  timber 
and  ipain-laden  ships ;  and  (3),  that  vessels 
be  not,  as  at  present  is  very  often  the  case, 
so  terribly  undermanned  that  in  rough  wea- 
thex  it  is  otterly  impossible  for  the  crew  to 
work  the  sails. 

X.  As  to  first :  necessity  for  inspection 
will  at  ODoe  be  apparent  when  it  is  men- 
tioned that  ships  are  on  system  actually 
built  with  shaa  bolts  ("  devite,"  they  are 
well  called) — boks  vt&  z  most  respectable 
looking  head,  hat  sadly  deident  otherwise, 
only  being  a  few  ini^es  k»g  where  titey 
shcnld  be  as  aasBy  feet  and  should  pass 
rii^  through  the  ^cmhas.  Iron  bolb,  too, 
aae  used  in  place  of  tkose  made  of  copper, 


\vtsuAi  tsnfrtnearly^soKaUeto^Nedy  waste 
thnugh  some  kinds  of  chetascd  action.  We 
hmrc  owselves  seen  the  "Devils;"  bot  rn 
small  proportion,  coaspatatrrely,  and  sorely 
Mt.  Plimsoll  exaggerates,  when  he  says  thai  hie 
has  found  bok-hcads  wi^out  any  shafts  at  aOr 
and  only  as  mmy  rtai  holts  as  sufficed  U  kaf 
the  timbers  m  ifinV  places.  One  case  is 
cited  where  a  sanrcyor  of  Lloyd's  found  as 
many  aa  scvcnty-thfee  "  devils  "  in  one  ship ! 
But  thus  suggests  such  a  pandemonium,  as 
sureljy  BO  MtM  comtd  have  a  hand  in  saidiag 
to  sea  with  a  living  cmw  wi  it  1  Stfrveyng, 
one  would  thmk,  mighc  d»  soaaethii^  to 
end  this  leigB  of  "diKtSB^"  or  at  least  to 
assure  us  that  it  was  bet  a  ttyth !  Tben 
in  the  buAcfii^  of  iron  shipst  metal  plates 
are  often  ased  of  snrii  bad  qualitjr  that, 
owing  to  the  actia«  of  bdge  water,  they 
are  eaten  tfwongh  in  many  places,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  or  moulder  into 
mere  plumbago  or  blacklead,  if  sugar  or 


similar  commodities  should  chance  to  have 
formed  a  cargo.  The  new  system  of  adding  to 
the  length  of  vessels  amidships  widmit  givug 
additional  bulkheads  or  suffident  work  and 
material,  is  also  responsible  for  waaj  losses. 
If  such  a  ship  strikes,  she  opens  aad  goes  to 
pieces  at  oncev  leavmg  no  tiaK  to  get  oet 
the  boats.  We  know  of  at  least  oae  siearaer 
that  was  lengthened  twice,  tiB  she  was  so 
completely  ont  of  proportion  that  she  would 
not  steer  ;  still,  by  the  aid  of  tugs  and  other 
tricks,  she  was  got  out  to  sea  inth  a  heary 
cargo. 

a.  Ships  on  ships  have  been  seen  to  leare 
harbour  so  deeply  ovedaden,  that  only  a  few 
feet  amidships  was  oat  of  water,  and^experi- 
eoced  eyes  l^ve  aft  oaceaeem  that  in  a  breeie 
diere  was  no  hope  cf  s«£  ^ipa  maki^  the  | 
voy^,  and  have  said  so.   StiU,  1^  ovaeTs  | 
would  persist  at  Aat  policy,  and  hwadreds  of 
ships  have  thaa  gone  to  swdi  ^  wreck  , 
roister,  wl  to  dasken  decent  hosaes.  Sailors 
are  fond  of  hraie  and  femSy,  and  wiH  make 
great  sacrifices  fen-  the  sake  of  securing  short 
abscoces  finm  them.  This  is  the  peat  induce- 
tacBt  to  remain  on  board  a    coaster ; "  and 
the  finest  traits  in  these  poor  feBo«s  are  thus 
made  lures  to  their  ruin.  Decfc-loac^igis  also 
a  great  evil.    The  Nautiml  M^game  says 
that  no  fewer  tihan  two  tho'usand  mca  have  | 
been  lost  in  tfaAcr-Iaden  ships  dariBg  tbe 
last  eleven  yeaxa^  and  this  almost  whollf  I 
owing  to  the  penadDus  practice  of  deck-  | 
loading,  which  makes  it  next  to  imposable 
for  the  seamen  to  voik  the  ship  in  a  gale 

3.  As  to  undcmuunung,  we  have  in- 
staaces  of  ships  havii^  been  sent  to  sea 
with  oaly  a  crew  of  devcn  hands  where 
twenCy  vcie  necessary  to  work  the.  ship  in  a 
storm.  Shqts  so  undenaanaed  hare  most 
freqaenlly  saccumbed  in  Ae  fifat  they 
haire  encooaftexed.  ' 

The  cnafilnit  has  bcca  aiged  thact  sadi  a 
system  of  isB^ectMsa  as.  b  w»ted  woaid  be  ^ 
a  severe  tax  om  aur  shipowaci^  and  that  in  ' 
competition  witli  ochct  aatiaas  they  wosldbe 
w<»sted.   Thocis  inle  fear  cfl^is—fer  less  , 
fear  of  k  thas  Aac  is  if  Aiaga  q»  on  as 
they  an  now  doas^   HaaAedi   ariy,  tfaou- 
sandi— of  ndnfale  Mvts  am  lost  year  by  year, 
not  to  wptak  of  luifceA  of  thoosands  of 
pounds  of  TahnUe  pguym^.   And  thus  the 
mercantile  niaiine  service  k  being  speedily 
deteriorated ;  for  the  best  sailors  surely  are 
those  who  ^oose  the  se^  not  those  who 
take  to  it  as  a  last  reaoirce,  as  scapegraces  , 
take  to  the  army.    Mr.  Pease  tells  us  that  i 
not  a  few  sailors  have,  during  the  strike,  I 
turned  to  mining.    It  is  a  fact  diat  the  best  | 
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I  behaved  sailors  do  incline  to  leave  the  sea, 
I  if  they  do  not  get  speedy  promotion,  and  if 
tbey  can  find  any  sort  of  steady  employ- 
ment on  land.    And  it  may  easily  be  proved 
that  the  present  system  is  likely  to  be 
j  the  most  expensive  one,  and  the  most 
I  hurdensooQe ;  for  the  resuU  of  this  immoral 
'  procedure  on  the  part  of  some  shipowners  is 
,!  to  raise  the  rates  of  insurance  premium  for 
j!  alt;  so  that  the  better  class  sufier  for  the 
I  worse,  and  a  heavy  tax  is  put  upon  honest 
;'  enterprise — "the  owner  who  does  not  over- 
!|  load  m  the  end  paying  £6r  him  who  does." 

Even  on  the  lowest  consideration — ulti- 
,  mate  pro&t — the  course  is  dear,  not  to  speak 
'  of  infinitely  higher  considerations,  the  duty 
of  saving  and  ^xttecdng  hnman  life.  We 
I  liave  preferred  giving  iacts  and  results,  rather 
than  attempting  to  move  the  feelings,  by 
'  Tedtiog  cases  of  suffering  and  bereavonent 
I  brought  about  by  this  system.  But  manifold 
,  and  striking  specimens*  of  these  are  ready  to 
I  hand  for  any  one  who  wants  them,  in  Mr. 
1,  PlimsoU's  volume.  It  transforms  itself  into 
■  a  sufficiently  touching  record  at  the  end, 
I  however  hard  and  matter-of-fact  it  may  seem 
:  at  the  beginning.  Out  of  his  crowd  of  in- 
:  stances  we  take  this  one,  premising  that  Mr, 
!  Plimsoll  tells  us  he  can  produa  each  of  the 
'  persfflis  he  refiera  to 

"  Come  with  me  to  36,  C  Street,  and  see  Mrs. 

I  J  B R'--.e.    She  is  a  youHg  woman  of  superior 

'  inlelligeitce,  and  has  a  ttutHfuI  £ce,  very.    She  may 

beabMit  twenty-seveD.  She  lost  her  husband  in  tlic 
j  fUDcship,  [ft  ship  which  was  loaded  sm^frfAeoBw^j 

ptnenat  superiiUtmdaiee].  He  was  tiUrtr  ysm  of 
<  i£e,  iud,  to  UM  her  own  words,  'such  a  happy 

cteatore,  full  of  bis  jokes.'    He  was  engaged  as 

second  engineer,  with  los.  and  board.  A^er  the 
,  ibtp  was  loaded  'he  was  a  changed  man;  he  got  his 
,   tea  without  saying  a  word,  and  then  sat  looking  at 

th(  file,  in  a  deep  study  like.  I  aslied  him  whet  aikd 
i  lum,aDdhe  said — more  to  himself  than  me — "She's 
-  meh  a  beast !  **  I  thought  he  meant  the  men's  place 
[   vas  dirty,  as  he  had  complained  before  that  there 

vas  nowhere  for  the  men  to  wash.  He  liked  to  be 
I   clnn,  my  busbtind,  and  always  had  a  good  wash 

vbcD  he  came  home  from  the  workshop,  when  be 
'    worked  ashore.    So  I  said,  "  Will  you  let  me  come 

aboaid,  and  clean  it  ont  for  ye  ?  "  and  he  said,  still 

lookng  at  the  fire,  Xt  tn't  that."  Well,  he  hadn't 
1  ^goed,  only  agreed,  so  I  said,  "Don't  sign,  Tem," 

and  he  said  he  wouldn't,  and  went  up  and  told  the 
'    engineer  he  shouldn't  go.    Tlie  cngmeer  spoke  so 

ktniJIy  to  him,  and  offeted  him  lor.  a  montn  more. 
I  He'd  hid  no  work  for  a  long  time,  and  the  money 
I  was  tempting,'  she  said, '  so  he  signed.  When  he 
I  lold  me,  I  said,  "  Oh,  Jem,  yon  won't  go.  will  you  ?  " 
I  He  said,  "Why,  hinnie,  hinnie,  they'll  put  me  in 
I  gaol  if  I  don't."  I  said,  "  Never  mind,  ye  can  come 
{ ,  hune  alter  that."  "  But,"  said  he»  "  they'll  call  me  a 

coward,  and  ye  wodda't  lika  to  hear  me  called 

that?"' 

I      "The  poor  woman  was  crying  very  bitterly,  so  I  said 
gently,  *1  hope  yon  won't  think  I'm  asking  all  these 
I   qnektrou  from  itue  cnriosity,*  and.  I  shall  never  tbt- 


get  her  quick  disclaimer,  for  she  saw  that  I  was 
troubled  with  her,  '  Oh,  no,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  answer 
yOQ :  for  so  many  homes  might  be  spared  being 
made  desohte,  if  it  were  only  looHted  ioto.' 

"I  ascertained  that  she  is  bow  'getdsf  a  bit  of 
winning  tor  a  livelihood,'  35  my  inforaiaot  phrased 
it  (of  course  I  was  not  so  rude  as  to  ask  her  that),  by 
sewing  for  a  ready-made  clothes'  shopkeeper.  She 
was  in  a  smalt  garret,  with  a  sloping  foot  and  the 
most  modest  &Ee-place  I  evec  saw,  just  three  bits  of 
iron  laid  from,  side  to  side  of  in  opening  io  the 
brickwork,  and  two  more  np  the  front ;  no  chimney- 
piece,  or  jamb,  or  stone  across  the  top,  bnt  jnst  tine 
bricks  laid  nearer  and  nearer  mtil  the  cennes  tmited. 
So  I  don't  fancy  she  could  be  earning  much.  Bnt 
with  the  very  least  money  valiie  in  the  place,  it  was 
as  beautifhlly  clean  as  I  ever  saw  a  room  in  my  life." 

Parliament — and  in  face  of  the  ^ts  how 
could  it  have  done  other  ?— has  granted  the 
Commission  fiar  which  Mr.  FlimsoU  moved ; 
but,  even  although  that  Commission  should 
be  fortunate  enough  to  accomplish  what  it 
has  been  appointed  to  do,  room  will  still  be 
left  for  many  much-needed  reforms.  There 
is.  foi  one  thing,  the  quesUon  of  teeding,  at 
which  we  hinted  in  the  outset  At  present 
the  merchant  sailor  is  allowed,  by  the  ar- 
ticles, in  rough,  cured  pork,  salt-beef,  coffee, 
tea,  sugar,  bread,  peas,  and  Sour,  in  moderate 
quantities.  There  is  no  variety,  and  often 
the  pork  is  measley,  and  floiu:  and  biscuits  go 
to  maggots.  Day  by  day,  on  a  long  voyage, 
recurs  the  nauseous  mess.  Parliament,  some 
years  ago,  laid  down  rules  about  lime-juice, 
&c. ;  it  needs  to  regulate  food  more  strictly. 
The  better  class  of  owners,  it  must  be  said 
to  thdi  honour,  supplement  this  fare  by 
adding  potatoes  or  preserved  vegetables, 
currants,  ai»l  raisins  to  help  the  do^gh,  and 
an  occasional  glass  of  grog ;  thus  bringing 
the  allowance  dose  to  what  it  is  in  the  navy. 
We  do  not  advocate  the  grog,  by  any  means, 
but  human  nature  is  strong  in  man  where  he 
has  the  power,  and  the  compulsory  scale  does 
greatly  need  revisaL  And  this  is  the  more 
clear  in  that  liberal  owners  have  confessed 
that  they  find  their  unenforced  outlay  profit- 
able to  them.  Across  the  Atlantic  one  of  the 
most  successful  firms  have  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  unlimited  food  supply,  and  have 
found  it  to  pay.  And  no  wonder,  when  any 
candid  seaman  of  large  experience  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  men  on 
long  voyages  to  become  so  depressed  and 
indifi^nt,  simply  throi^h  unvaried  diet, 
that  it  is  found  difficult  even  to  get  such 
work,  done  as  is  essential  to  safety.  The 
body  gets  out  of  tone  through  lack  of  alter- 
atives; and  nerve  is  lost  An  experienced 
seaman  the  other  day  told  us  of  the  unma- 
nageableness  of  sailors,  and  no'  doubt  they 
have  theu:  whims;  but  better  feeding  could 
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only  promote  better  humour  and  content- 
ment On  all  principles  of  sense  and  science, 
the  seaman  should  be  at  least  as  veil  fed  as 
the  laboiuing  landsman ;  bat  wbat  a  meagre 
supply  would  most  working  men  deem  die 
sailors*  fare,  as  we  have  indicated  it ! 

Then,  how  very  powerful  agents  in  the  life 
of  the  labouring  landsman  are  his  amusements? 
Every  evening  he  seeks  out  some  relief— some 
delight  to  the  sense  in  music,  the  play,  or 
reading,  or  at  the  worst  in  the  society  of  the 
public-hoi\se.  Nothing,  comparatively,  is 
done  for  the  sailor  in  this  way  any  more 
than  in  respect  of  fare.  But  why  should  not 
every  owner  be  compelled  to  supply  his 
vessels,  as  the  ships  of  the  navy  are  supplied, 
with  at  least  potatoes  or  preserved  vege- 
tables of  some  kind,  and  good  currants  or 
raisins,  and  provide  tiie  men  with  fresh  beef, 
say,  twice  a  week?  And  why  should  not 
every  owner  be  compelled  to  put  on  board 
his  vess«d,  for  the  sailors'  use,  at  least  half  a 


dozen  volumes  of  popular  illustrated  litera- 
ture? We  have  heard  a  veteran  sailw  say 
that  the  pleasure  -a  crew  of  rough  tars  will 
get  out  of  a  few  such  volumes^  on  a  long 
voyage,  is  simply  beyond  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  express.  After  a  first  step  has  beeo 
made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  sailor 
with  regard  to  the  craft  he  sails  in,  perhaps 
these  points  may  receive  some'attention. 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  our  merchant 
sailors  is  far  from  enviable^  so  far,  indeed, 
that,  seeing  the  necessity  there  is  for  some 
degree  of  thought,  and  more  of  combination, 
amongst  them,  it  were  perhaps  to  be  wished 
that  the  phrases  "solemn"  and  "  sordid"  did 
apply  to  "  Jack  Tar  "  a  little  more  than  they 
do  at  present  His  jollity  and  lig^t-hearted 
hopefulness  have  also  something  to  do  with 
the  evils  we  deplore,  though  it  is  surely  sad 
enough  that  any  class  of  men  should  suffer 
so  severely  for  the  possession  of  fine  and 
very  rare  qualities.  h.  a.  fags. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM. 


A CERTAIN  nobleman  who  accompanied 
Charles  I,,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his 
romantic  journey  to  Spain,  on  his  return  wrote 
an  account  of  his  adventures  in  that  country. 
Among  other  marvellous  things  which  there 
came  under  his  notice  was  a  well-bred  cavalier 
in  Madrid,  who  possessed  the  «traordinary 
&£ulty  ot  hearing  through  his  eyes.  He 
could  understand  all  that  was  said  to  him ; 
and  every  question  asked  him  he  answered 
appropriately,  though  in  a  peculiarly  slow 
and  measured  manner.  Moreover,  he  was 
able  to  hear  only  in  the  light ;  in  darkness, 
he  was  stone  deaf.  Many  parts  of  the  noble- 
man's narrative  received  little  credence  ;  but 
the  statement  most  doubted  was  the  one 
relating  to  the  cavalier.  The  reader  may 
possibly  be  also  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
statement  must  have  been  merely  a  fabrica- 
tion of  the  narrator,  and  that  certainly  no 
such  phenomenon  is  to  be  witnessed  now- 
adays, at  all  events.  But  if  he  will  only 
visit,  as  I  have  done,  a  certain  institudon  in 
London,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames, 
he  will  find  many  similar  examples ;  and  I 
can  promise  that  he  will  derive  such  an 
amount  of  pleasurable  satisfaction  as  shall 
fully  compensate  for  loss  of  time. 

The  institution  I  allude  to  is  known  as  the 
Asylum  for  the  Support  and  Education  of 
Indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children,  in  the 
Old  Kent  Road.    Apart  firom  its  vast  size. 


the  external  appearance  of  the  building  has 
little  to  recommend  it  to  notice,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  ostentatious  architec- 
tural elevations  of  the  majority  of  our  modem 
edifices  for  charitable  purposes.    The  interior  | 
is  as  simple  and  unpretending  as  the  exterior,  j 
But  jt  must  not  be  imagined  that  because  of  : 
its  amplidty  anything  is  wanting  ^ich  could  I 
contribute  to  ^e  weUare  and  comfort  of  the  ' 
inmates.   Moreover,  the  most  perfect  clean- 
liness and  good  order  appear  to  be  stamped 
on  the  whole  establishment 

This  admirable  institution  was  founded  in 
the  latter  part  of  last  century  by  the  exertions 
of  two  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
— the  Rev.  John  Townsend,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Cox  Mason,  M.A.,  rector  of  Ber- 
mondsey,  Surrey.    Under  their  patronage, 
the  first  public  school  for  the  gratuitous  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain 
was  opened  in  the  year  1792.    But  with  , 
respect  to  the  extent  of  its  operations,  the 
Asylum  then  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  | 
present  institution.   The  first  school  con- 
tained  only  six  pupils,  and  tiie  conuninee,  ' 
from  lack  oi  funds,  were  unable  to  admit  a  1 
greater  number  during  the  first  year.  By  de-  ^ 
grees,  however,  the  institution  became  belter 
known,  and  the  number  of  pupils  gradually  1 
increased,  the  average  admissions  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  being  about  eighty. 
The  total  number  admitted,  educated,  and 
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found  the  means  of  earning  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, since  the  first  opening  of  the  school 
amounts  to  no  fewer  than  3.849.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  there  are  327  chiloren  in  the  school. 

The  blind  are  sympathized  with,  and  justly, 
by  every  one ;  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  less 
known,  and  their  numbers  greatly  underrated. 
There  is  another  singul^ty;  frequently  in 
the  same  family  several  children  are  deaf 
and  dumb,  while  it  is  seldom^  that  more  than 
one  in  a  &mily  is  blind.  Among  those  who 
have  been  reheved  in  this  institution,  several 
singular  cases  may  be  cited  in  proof  of  this 
peoUiarity.  I  will  mention  a  few,  taken  from 
a  list  of  twenty-three  families,  containing  one 
hundred  and  sixty  children,  of  whom  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  five  were  bom 
deaf  and  dumb. 

No.  of  No. 

Nuus-  FarenU' Detctiptios.     Cliil-  Deaf  and 

dien.  Dumb, 

Alice  Wiuht      .  Father  a  framework  knitter    lo  $ 
Martha  Martin   .  Mothera  widow        .      .   lo  j- 
laatei  W.  Kellf  .  Father  a  porter        .      .    8  j 
Moaes  Aldura  cloth  weaver  .   ii  6 

Edward  Couiins  ,  „  bricUayer'i  labonrer  8  5 
J<H«pfa  Stepheni .  „  excite  officer  .  .  6  4 
Au  Smith  .  „  coacfanuD  .  .  6  4 
Jane  Uidtnaiu  .  „  labourer  ...  4  aii  4 
Thomas  Cole      .   Both  parent!  dead  .  j      «//  3 

SLsannah  Rjre  .  Uother  a  widow  .  ,3  all  i 
Elin  l  oK         .  Both  parent!  dead  .     .    j     «i/  j 
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I     Both  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  receive 
I  an  education  simiUr  to  that  imparted  in  our 
national  and  better  dass  duuity  schools. 
[  The  branches  taught  are — reading,  writing, 
;  arithmetic,  and  the  outlines  of  Bntish  his- 
torjr.    Those  who  discover  any  taste  or 
I  ability  for  the  art,  are  also  tai^ht  draw- 
,  ing.     Hiey  are    not  taught    any  trade 
i  while  in  die  asylum,  the  training  of  these 
I  unfortunate  objects  being  slower  than  that 
of  ordinary  cluldren.    The  time  they  re- 
main at  school  is  not  longer  than  sufficient 
to  instruct  them  in  the  groundwork  of  an 
average  fair  education.    To  compensate, 
however,  for  this  omission,  those  boys  whose 
friends  and  relatives  are  unable  to  provide 
them  with  situations  or  employment,  are 
placed  as  apprentices  to  good  and  respect- 
aUe  ^leoE^,  with  whom  mey  remain  till  their 
term  u  out,  oi  unless,  on  mutual  agreement, 
the  indentures  are  cancelled.   "  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  liberality  of  the  committee,"  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Watson,  Principal  of  the  Institution, 
said,  "I  may  mention  that  occasionally  as 
much  as  £$00  is  paid  in  premiums  for  ap- 
prentices in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  amount 
paid  for  this  object  in  1871  was  ;^4i2  ii.r." 

The  greatest  care  is  always  taken  in  finding 
such  employers  as  shall  do  the  children  jus- 
tice, and  one  test  of  the  habitual  good  train- 


ing  they  receive  in  the  schools  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  cases  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence where  Apprentices  have  not  given  full 
satis&ction  to  their  employers.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  girls  are 
taught  plain  needlework,  knitting,  marking, 
and  the  common  branches  of  household  work, 
to  make  and  mend  their  own  clothes,  and  the 
linen  clothes  of  the  boys. 

On  entering  the  schoohoom  the  sight  that 
presented  itself  to  my  eyes  was  of  a  very 
singular  description.  In  an  immense  room 
separated  into  two  portions,  one  for  boys  and 
the  other  for  girls,  were  some  320  children, 
divided  into  classes,  each  having  its  teacher 
in  the  midst  But  instead  of  the  ordinary 
quiet  behaviour  of  children  in  school,  they  aU 
(with  the  exception  of  those  writing)  appcnred 
to  be  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement,  or  at 
least  were  gesticulating  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nazy  manner,  their  features,  hands,  and  arms, 
all  being  in  movement  Hardly  any  among 
them,  either  boys  or  girls,  were  quiet.  At 
first  the  school  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  scene 
of  disorder.  A  few  moments  afterwards  the 
illusion  was  dispelled,  and  perfect  order 
reigned  throughout  the  place.  The  gesticu- 
lations of  the  pupils  were  simply  responses 
to  the  questions  of  the  teachers,  and  snowed 
their  usual  method  of  saying  lessons.  The 
girls,  I  remarked,  as  a  rule  had  very  clear 
complexions;  some  of  them  were  veiy  pretty 
and  with  a  fair  average  of  cerebral  develop- 
ment. The  boys  also  had  dear  complexions, 
but  not  the  same  amount  of  intelligence  in 
the  formation  of  the  head  as  the  giris.  I 
inquired  of  Mr.  Watson  the  cause  of  .their 
complexions  being  so  good,  and  he  told  me 
he  attributed  the  infirmity  of  dumbness  to 
constitutional  weakness,  and  that  the  phy- 
sician who  attended  the  children  discovered 
a  strumous  tendency  more  or  less  developed 
among  the  whole  of  the  pupils. 

"  You  must  not  imagine,"  continued  Mr. 
Watson,  "  that  those  boys  with  less  intellec- 
tual development  have  as  dose  a  tendency 
to  idiocy  as  they  appear.  I  will  pve  yon  a 
case  in  point." 

He  now  brought  forward  a  lad  of  about 
ten,  OT  perhaps  eleven  years  of  age,  with 
remarkably  dull,  heavy  features,  and  in  ap- 
jpearance  approaching  d(»ely  to  the  idiot. 

"  This  boy,"  he  said,  "  has  only  been  in 
the  school  four  months.  He  was  wandering 
about  the  streets,  teazed  and  irritated  by 
other  children,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  educate  him.  He  certainly  had  every 
appearance  of  idiocy.  So  much  was  this  the 
case  indeed,  that  aoatc  benevolent  persons 
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attempted  to  gain  him  admission  into  an 
Idiot  Asylum,  but  before  that  could  be  accom- 
plished, he  was  sent  here  for  temporary  jro- 
tection,  as  being  eKgible  for  ttx  school,  -iriiidi 
is  open  to  the  desd"  and  dumb.  We  found 
the  boy  vary  docile,  and  in  matching  him 
natrowly,  saw  some  sparks  of  reason  in  his 
conduct  and  manner.  These  we  attempted 
to  develop,  though  at  first  with  little  hope 
of  success.  We  were  in  error,  however,  for 
the  boy  leuned  rapidly.  If  yon  will  ques- 
tion hun  yourseb,  you  will  find  he  has  good 
natural  intelligence.  He  has  made  great 
progress  ssnce  he  has  been  with  as.'* 

A  slate  was  now  given  me,  and  I  wrote  on 
it,  "Would  you  object  to  go  to  an  Idiot 
Asylum?" 

As  soon  as  the  boy  read  dlie  words  a  flash 
l^ed  over  his  omratenance,  and  he  wrote 
m  tolerably  good  letters  on  the  slat^  "  I  will 
not  go  to  the  idiots'  place ;  I  am  no  idiot" 

Remembering  that  (me  of  the  tests  in  ques- 
tions of  die  kind,  is  to  try  a  boy's  ca^bihttes 
for  arithmetic,  I  set  him  a  tnoltiplication  sum, 
arow  ofsixfigin^sto  be  multiplied  by  S.  The 
boy  completed  his  task  with  great  rapidity, 
having  made  but  one  error.  It  was  thus 
proved  to  me  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
mistake  a  deaf  mute  for  an  idiot: 

I  now  asked  Mr.  Watson  some  qKstions 
relative  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
pajnls,  and  how  far  those  whose  education 
had  been  entirely  n^lected  prior  to  their 
entrance  mto  tiie  sdiool)  were  innately 
cognisant  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 

"Those  who  have  been  tot^y  neglected," 
he  i^ied,  "  have  no  real  knoiriedge  ot  the 
Deity  as  we  understand  the  wwd  God,  though 
diey  seem  to  have  cm  obscure  idea  (MT  an  un- 
seen power  which  can  protect  tbem,  and  winch 
they  revererjce.  When  we  find  a  boy  of  this 
kind,  and  commence  his  religious  instruction, 
our  first  step  is,  morning  and  evening,  to 
make  him  kneel,  in  common  with  the  other 
children,  beside  his  bed,  his  hands  pUced 
together  in  the  attitude  of  (wayer.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  becomes  curious  as  to  the 
meaning,  and  our  next  step  is  to  make  him 
understand  our  conventional  symbol  ol  the 
Deity,  which  is  pointing  the  lorefinger  ot 
the  rijg^t  hand  to  heaven.  His  idea  now 
becinnes  more  defined  as  to  ^  certain^  of 
an  unseen  power,  and  we  then  place  belore 
him  some  of'  the  numerous  coloured  pic- 
tures we  have  of  animals,  trees,  and  o^r 
objects,  which  he  easily  recognises,  and 
we  endeavour  by  the  symbol  ot  the  finger 
pointing  to  heaven  to  eiqxtain  to  him  that 
God  m^e  all  those  objects.  In  a  woqdeifully 


short  time  he  comprehends  it  Arrived  at 
this  p<»nt,  we  carry  on  the  knowledge  of 
religion  in  common  widi  general  edtKatim ; 
and  certainly  upon  all  sub)«:ts  they  study, 
there  is  none  in  which  they  arrive  at  a  quicker 
or  better  oonclunon.  As  they  grow  <^ 
they  are  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  and  attend 
service  in  tfie  parish  c^urdi,  some  of  them 
knowing  perfectly  well  how  to  fdUaw  die 
difterent  portions  of  Ae  service." 

I  inquired  whether  the  dder  and  more  in- 
telligent of  the  pupils,  or  teacbei^  (many  of 
whom  were  deaf  mutes)  £d>le  to  under- 
stand from  the  expression  of  the  counteoaoce 
of  the  preacher  any  portions  ot  the  Eennon. 

"  Certainly  not,**  replied  Mr.  Watson.  "  At 
any  rate  not  to  profit  by  them.  Some  ire 
are  able  here  and  there  to  catch  phrases,  but 
the  connection  being  lost,  the  lessons  taught 
are  almost  valudess  to  them.  At  the  same 
time  they  understand  &ose  they  are  intimate 
with  far  more  readily  Aan  others. 

"But  tell  me,"  I  said,  ''in  what  manner 
are  they  able  to  follow  tile  service  ?  Do  ibef 
use  a  Prayer-Book,  and  are  diey  able  to  find  oat 
the  difierent  prayers  in  their  proper  order?" 

"  They  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  so," 
he  replied,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  advanced 
among  them.  They  not  only  read  the  prayers, 
but  many  are  capable  ot  joiniDg  aloud  in 
tile  responses." 

Do  I  understand  tkat  tiiey  are  tau^to 
pray  verbally  ?  " 

"  Decidedly  so.  I  will  give  you  an  instance, 
if  yonploisc.'* 

He  then  called  Miss  VemoD,  a  deaf  mate,; 
one  of  the  teachers,  a  young  lady  appfr^ 
rcntljr  about  eighteen  years  age,  of  ^ 
intelligent  couDtenazkce.  He  explained  tc^ 
her,  hy  the  dumb  alphabet,  that  I  wishedj 
to  hear  her  repeat  some  prayer.  She  im- 
mediately went  through  the  Lord's  prayer, 
with(wt  the  slightest  mistake.  Evoy  wcHd! 
was  penect,  ^though  the  syllables  were 
somewhat  marked,  and  there  was  a  certain 
evenness  ot  tone  which  betokened  that 
was  totally  unable  to  hear  the  words  she 
uttered.  I  afterwards  asked  her  to  read  some 
portions  of  the  Frayer-Book,  which  she  did 
without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

Mr.  Watson  then  mentioned,  that,  akhougti 
unable  to  sing,  there  is  no  (k>abt  that  diey 
have  a  dim  percepti<m  e£  mnncal  soud(U 
from  vit»ation  in  the  air.  They  ate  occs- 
sionaity  able  to  appreciate  vibcuion  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner,  and  can  tdl  tiie  bass 
notes  ttom  the  trebie.  I  reminded  Mr.  Wat- 
son  of  the  case  ol  Laura  Bridgeman,  quoted 
by  Dickois,  and  one  or  two  other  deal 
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.,  mates,  who,  it  was  stated,  were  able  to 
[|  fonn  a  scale  of  thnr  own.  I  also  men- 
'  tioned,  tiiat  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 
|i  3t  Sath,  I  had  met  with  a  case  of  the  kind 

in  a  young  lady,  totally  deaf,  irfiose  greatest 
Ij  pleasure  was  to  sit  by  the  organ  i^en 
i  played,  the  different  notes  of  which  she  could 

understand  perfectly  from   the  vibratory 

power,  having  also  her  favourite  melodies. 

Mr.  Watson  informed  me  that  he  had  no 

donfat  sndi  cases  might  be  foimd,  idthough 

they  were  very  rare. 
I  next  inquired  wbat  was  the  system  used 

by  the  diildren  to  communicate  their  thoughts 

toortiers. 

'   "They  have  three  methods,"  replied  Mr. 
I'  Watson.   "The  first  is  by  signs,  purely  con- 
'l  Tcnticnal,  sadi,  for  example,  as  the  domb 
I  ^phid)et  on  tiie  fingers,  miicfa  is  known  to 
Ii  most  The  second  is  by  writmg,  the  third  by 
.  speakbg.   The  pupils  are  first  taught  their 
!i  letters  in  die  following  manner :  a  numbw  of 
coloured  wood  engravings  of  well-known 
!  objects  are  placed  before  them,  and  the 
names  (of  course  commencing  with  mono- 
:  syllables)  are  sErranged  beneadi  them,  and 
the  difference  in  the  spelling  is  pointed  out. 
For  exam[de,  the  letter  C  is  pointed  out  as 
;  commencing  the  words  cat  and  cow,  and 
I  the  same  with  others,  till  at  last  they  are 
:  able  to  compare  and  combine  them  tog^her, 
!  and  understand  Aetr  difierent  meanings. 
I  Arithmetic  is  tanght  in  the  same  way.  It 
,  need  hardly  be  said,  that  intelligent  as  the 
'  (^id  may  be,  he  learns  with  far  greater 
I  ^cnhy  than  ordinary  children,  catainly 
I  at  tile  conmiencement.     As  he  proceeds, 
I  however,  he  frequently  makes  up  for  the 
I  intt-itaWe  loss  of  time.     The  hitter  fact 
^  niay  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  very  reten- 
tive memories  nature  appears  to  have  ^ven 
I  lo  these  nnforttmate  creatures.   The  third 
'  method  (speaking),  we  commence  by  teaching 
them  the  value  of  the  gutturals.  This  is  done 
|l  byfteteachertakingthefingnofthepnpil,and 
!  pressmg  against  his  own  larynx,  making  at 
the  same  time  a  guttural  noise.    The  (&ld 
feeling  the  vibration,  and  noticing  the  for- : 
•  nution  of  the  teadier's  Hps,  imitates  the 
'  sound.   In  teaching  the  letter  H,  the  teadier 
I  takes  the  diild's  hand,  and  holding  it  to  hb 
I  own  lips,  breathes  on  it  as  he  pronounces 
the  letter,  and  the  pupil  then  imitating  his 
^  teacher,  forms  his  lips  in  the  same  way,  and, 
although  unconsciously  to  himself,  emits  the 
,  same  sound,  which,  by  a  little  practice,  re- 
!  solves  itself  into  the  letter  H.   The  letters 
M  and  N  are  taught  by  pressing  the  child's 
I  ^ger  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  the  teacher 


omttacting  his  lip,  the  child  in  imitation  pro- 
duces the  same  sonnd.  Then  follow  the 
labials,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  alphabet  is 
learnt.  Syllables  are  next  formed,  and  ihca 
words,  using  the  letters  in  explanation,  which 
they  had  already  leamt  So  expert  are  scane 
of  the  elder  pupils,  that  they  will  understand 
almost  every  question  put  to  them  by  any 
individual — a  little  difficulty,  however,  arising 
with  those  who  wear  bcMds  covering  the 
mouth.  The  replies  tbey  give  in  general  are 
as  intell^ent  and  apposite  as  those  of.  indi- 
viduals endowed  with  rtie  power  of  speech." 

I  was  now  invited  by  Mr.  Watson  to  ques- 
tion the  children  on  the  difference  between 
the  dumb  a^faabet  and  pantomimic  gest.  I 
selected  a  pretty,  intelligent-locddng  little 
gurl.  The  fost  word  given  on  the.  fillers 
was  JlsJi,  This  she  explained  by  an  un- 
dulating horizontal  movement  of  the  hands. 
J?^,  she  answered  by  simply  patting  the 
exterior  of  her  thigh.  Co/,  by  drawing 
her  fingers  across  her  mouth,  as  uf  to  x>oint 
out  the  moustaches,  and  then  movi^  her  ■ 
hand  across  her  lap  as  if  smoothing  the 
animal's  back.  AiMHe,  she  imitated  the  action 
of  sewing.  Tkrmdy  as  if  drawing  out  the 
thread  first,  and  then  sewing  with  the  needle 
afterwards.  BuUer,  she  explained  by  simply 
patting  the  table.  Book^  by  opening  out  her 
hands.  Cloekt  \>if  naUng  with  her  filler 
dote  in  the  adr  in  meform  cf  a  circle.  Morst^ 
by  moving  with  htf  hands  as  if  trotting. 
CrW,  by  ratsit^  -the  forefinger  of  her  right 
hand  to  heaven. 

I  now  turned  to  Miss  Vemoo,  the  young 
lady  already  alluded  to,  and  the  compound 
wonl,  diam<md-0ir^y  was  explained  to  her  in 
the  dumb  alphabet  She  immediately  pointed 
to  one  of  her  fingers,  then  moved  her  hand 
with  a  tremulous  motion  before  her  eyes  to 
imitate  sparkling,  and  pointed  to  the  window 
glass  to  mdicate  colotu-,  but  making  at  the 
time  a  negative  gesture  to  show  it  was  not  of 
that  material.  Mr.  Watson  asrared  me,  that 
expficit  as  this  system  seemed  to  me,  it 
was  far  more  to  the  deaf  mutes  them- 
selves, and  that  the  fecial  expression  was 
almost  as  valuable  to  them  in  a  lengthened 
sentence  as  vowds  in  the  formation  of  a 
word.  He  Aen  led  me  to  one  of  the  ad- 
vanced classes  to  give  me  an  exan^)l&  The 
master,  pointing  to  himself,  raised  his  hands 
up  and  down,  and  then  made  a  sign  as  if 
he  were  drinking.  Each  boy  wrote  on  his 
slate  the  meaning — 

"  Mr.  Wilson  wishes  for  some  water  to 
drink."  (The  movement  of  the  arms  signi- 
fying pumping.) 
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The  master  then  drew  his  fingers  across 
the  upper  lip,  and  made  a  movement  as  if 
smoothing  the  back  of  a  cat,  as  already  de- 
scribed. He  next  made  the  action  of  drinking, 
and  placing  his  hands  to  his  forehead,  drew 
out  his  aims  as  far  as  they  would  ga  The 
answer  was — 

"The  cat  has  drank  the  milk."  (The 
movement  of  the  aims  signifying  the  horns  of  a 
cow.) 

Several  other  experiments,  .eqiially  inter- 
esting, were  gone  through,  and  I  was  then 
invited  to  test  any  of  the  pupils  myself  as 
to  their  capability  of  understanding  this  kind 
of  pantomimic  conversation.  Taking  a  story- 
book, I  requested  Mr.  Watson  to  allow  one 
of  the  teachers  to  explain  a  certain  tale  I  in- 
dicated. Before  he  commenced,  I  placed 
three  boys  at  a  distance  of  two  yards  apart, 
placing  others  between  them,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  communication.  The  teacher, 
after  having  been  shown  the  story,  advanced 
in  front  of  the  desk  where  the  boys  were 
seated  His  first  movement  was  to  place.his 
ri^t  arm  behind  him  as  far  as  U  would  go,  then 
bnn^ng  it  forward,  and  placing  hu  hand 
on  tus  mouth  and  nose,  he  drew  his  fingers 
to  a  point  some  six  inches  forward.  He 
then  opened  his  mouth  as  if  .gasping,  and 
placed  his  hands  on  his  throat.  He  next 
held  his  right  hand  in  the  air  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  finger  and  thumb  extended, 
and  gently  drew  it  down  some  eight  inches, 
his  fingers,  with  a  tremulous  motion,  con- 
tracting together  till  they  came  to  a  point. 
He  then  made  a  movement  with  both  bis 
hands  somewhat  similar  to  a  dog  leaping, 
and  then  a  gesture,  as  if  repulsing  something, 
his  features  working  rafudly  and  expressively 
during  the  whole  performance.  In  a  few 
moments  the  three  boys  gave  me  written 
descriptions  of  the  tale. 

I.  "A  fox  parched  with  thirst,  and  finds  a 
grape  of  the  vines,  but  he  cannot  spring  to 
catches  it,  and  he  said  he  does  not  want  to 
catch  it  because  it  is  sour.  He  lies  in  his 
heart" 

a.  "  A  thirsty  fox  wants  to  get  nice  fruit 
which  hangs  on  a  tree,  to  quench  its  thirst. 
And  it  tries  to  reach  it,  but  cannot,  and  it 
gives  it  up,  and  it  says  it  does  not  want  it,  be- 
cause it  is  sour." 

3.  "  A  very  thirsty  fox  found  some  grapes, 
and  tried  to  reach  them,  but  could  not 
The  sly  fox  then  ^ve  it  up,  and  said,  I  do 
not  want  them  because  they  are  sour." 


I  here  drew  Mr.  Watson's  attention  to  the 
similarity  existing  between  the  paDtomimic 
language  of  the  pupils  and  that  which  occa- 
sionally may  be  seen  in  Italy,  and  which 
was  formerly  highly  in  vogue,  the  Italian 
ballet  pantomime.  Whole  conversations, 
and  sometimes  tragedies,  were  perfoimed  by 
gestures  alone,  each  gest  signifying  a  word 
or  sentence.  For  example : — To  spread  the 
fingers  before  the  eyes  represented  a  peison 
in  prison ;  placing  the  wrists  t<uether,  a 
prisoner ;  turning  the  hand  round  me  top  of 
the  head,  a  king ;  pladng  two  fingers  of  the 
right  lumd  tc^e^er,  husband  and  wife; 
drawing  the  first  finger  and  thumb  down  the 
face,  a  pretty  girl ;  hands  placed  on  the 
heart,  afiection.  Tliere  are  many  others  of 
a  similar  description,  the  gest  being  divided 
into  conventional  and  natural.  And  yet 
this  system  of  pantomime,  which  was  so  ex- 
pressive that  ordinary  individuals  could 
watch  the  action,  and  understand  it  for  two 
or  three  hours  together,  was  never  applied 
to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
another  proof  how  fi%queatly  a  very  easy 
and  benefidal  conclusion  might  be  arrived 
at,  had  a  very  simple  idot  occurred  to 
any  person  with  sufficioit  energy  to  cany 
it  out 

"  We  have  also  in  our  system,"  said  Mr. 
Watson,  "  the  conventional  as  well  as  na- 
tural gests.  For  example,  to  clasp  the  index 
and  second  fingers  of  the  left  and  right  hand 
signifies  with,  or  together,  or  any  combina- 
tion. To  express  that  a  subject  had  been 
considered,  and  a  just  conclusion  arrived 
at,  was  signified  by  diawii^  small  circles  on 
the  forehead  with  the  forefinger,  and  then 
clasping  the  hand,  to  indicate  that  the  subject 
had  been  drawn  from  the  brain^  and  the 
closed  hand,  that  it  had  been  sectured." 

Many  other  subjects,  equally  curious,  be 
broufj^t  under  my  nodce,  all  tending  to 
prove  the  wonderful  skill  and  peifection  to 
which  the  art  of  teaching  the  dumb  had : 
arrived,  and  the  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  we 
owe  to  those  who  have  brought  it  to  such  a  1 
state  of  perfection.  In  lact,  it  seems  im-l 
possible  to  discover  but  one  element  which ' 
renders  the  deaf  mute  less  able  to  converse  1 
on  every  subject  than  those  gifted  with  the  | 
power  of  speech,  and  yet  unsU>le  themselves 
to  utter  a  word.  The  exception  alluded  to 
is,  that  in  the  dark  all  power  of  expcessioa 
or  comjarehension  is  lost 

WILLIAM  GILBEBX. 
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THE  PRESCOTTS  OF  PAMPHILLON. 

By  MRS.  PARR,  Author  op  "Dorothy  Fox." 


OAmR  XI. — A  MISUNDERSTAHBING. 

ARLY  in 
July  1*0 
Despard 
arrived  in 
Mallett, 
and  took 
up  his 
abode 
with  Aunt 
L  y  d  i  a, 
whose  joy 
at  having 
him  with 
her  was 
only 
eqnalled 
byHero*s 
light- 
hearted 
happi- 
ness. 
What  a 

sammer  this  promised  to  be  for  her ! — I^o 
near,  and  the  prospect  of  Sir  Stephen  and 
Mrs.  Prescott's  visit  to  Combe. 

"I  am  so  glad  yoa  are  going  to  be  here, 
I*),'  she  said. 

"  And  I  am  so  glad  that  you  told  me  at 
once  about  these  forts,  I  set  about  getting 
the  appointment  that  very  day." 

Hero's  lace  glowed  with  happiness. 

"  How  good  of  yon  I  I  hope  you  will  not 
find  it  very  dull.   Do  you  think  you  will  ?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps  away  from  you,  I  shall ;  so 
fou  must  be  very  good  to  me,  and  let  me 
bother  and  worry  you  to  my  heart's  con- 
tent." 

"Only  fancy,"  laughed  Hero.  "When  I 
told  you  at  first  about  the  forts  it  was  only 
w  news,  I  never  dreamed  that  you  would 
tiiink  of  getting  charge  of  them.  How  long 
do  you  say  they  will  take  to  build?" 

''Three  or  four  months  at  the  least;  so 
you  see,  it  would  have  been  very  disagree- 
able to  have  had  one  of  our  fellows 
poking  and  prying,  into  everything,  and  get- 
to  know  about  everybody's  ways  and 
"Kans,  which  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  should 
w  known.  I  daresajjr  Staveley  Pietrepoint 
might  have  got  it.  His  people  move  in  high 
S'Kiety.  It  would  have  been  confoundedly 
awkward." 

"Would  it?"  said  Hero :  for  Leo's  words 


jaired,  as  they  sometimes  did,  against  her 
frank  nature  ;  "  I  don't  know  that.  I  have 
not  met  many  grand  people,  certainly ;  but 
I  rather  fanc^  they  are  like  ourselv»,  and 
take  very  little  notice  of  how  people  live,  as 
long  as  they  are  nice ;  it  was  so  with  Sir 
Stephen." 

"  Sir  Stephen ! "  repeated  Leo.  "  Upon 
my  word,  I  am  sick  of  hearing  that  man's 
name.  The  way  you  Mallett  people  have 
fallen  down  and  worshipped  him  amuses  me 
immensely.  By  all  I  hear  of  him,  he  must 
be  a  precious  snob." 

"  Indeed,  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Hero  warmly.  "  Nobody  could  be  more  un- 
affected and  simple.  I  suppose  it  must  be 
our  fault  tiiat  we  have  given  you  such  a 
wrong  impression.  However,"  she  added 
cheeriully,  "  directly  you  know  him  it  will 
vanish  entirely." 

"I  am  not  at  all  likely  to  know  him. 
Tuft-hunting  is  not  my  forte.  If  a  man 
needs  to  be  toadied,  he  had  best  steer  clear 
of  me." 

This  was  one  of  the  sentiments  which  Leo 
was  in  the  habit  of  announcing ;  for  he 
saw  that  if  a  man  credits  himself  with  good 
qualities,  but  few  people  ever  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
he  really  possesses  them.  In  some  matters 
the  world  is  wonderfully  credulous,  and  is 
seldom  opposed  to  those  who  carefully  con- 
trive that  the  faults  they  acknowledge,  and 
the  virtues  they  vaunt  shall  find  no  echo 
in  their  hearers*  natures,  and  shall  bring  no 
blush  of  accusation  to  th^  cheeks. 

Rank  and  wealth  had  no  greater  syco* 
phant  than  L<eo  Despard,  and  these  two 
qualities  were  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
men  whom  he  intended  to  make  his  friends. 
He  was  kind  and  courteous  to  every  one  he 
met ;  but  he  seldom  took  pains  to  lay  himself 
out  to  those  he  was  not  likely  to  reap  some 
worldly  advantage  from.  Though,  for  various 
small  reasons,  he  had  taken  a  decided  dis- 
like to  Sir  Stephen,  and  chated  to  hear 
him  spoken  of  in  such  high  terms,  he  fully 
intended  to  make  himself  agreeable  and 
necessary  to  a  man  who,  he  felt,  might  in  a 
thousand  ways  be  usefiil  to  him.  But  it 
would  never  do  to  risk  his  reputation  in 
Mallett  by  appearing  to  follow  in  the  general 
lead.  So  he  affected  to  laugh  over  tfaeir 
weakness,  their  country  love  of  greatness, 
and  their  capacitv  for  takintr  in  all  that  a 
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man  said  and  did,  because  he  happened  to 
be  a  baronet. 

"  Good  heavens  I "  he  would  say,  "  what 
an  awful  nuisance  I  should  become,  if  I  did 
nothing  else  but  bore  you  with  all  the 
grand  people  I  meet ! "  apparently  forgetting 
'  that  he  did  entertain  bis  friends  with  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  stories  of  Lord  This  and 
the  Countess  of  That — only  the  good,  simple 
Mallett  folk  lent  a  friendly  ear  to  what  they 
fancied  was  told  to  them  out  of  kindness  of 
heart,  and  a  desire  that  they  should  bear 
something  of  people  whom  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing. 

Fond  as  Hero  was  of  Leo,  she  would  not 
allow  him  to  cast  these  imputations  upon  Sir 
Stei^ea  without  standiiu;  up  for  her  absent 
friend.  It  was  apart  other  nature  to  side 
with  the  weak,  or  those  who  could  not  do 
battle  for  themselves ;  and  so  well  was  this 
known,  that  many  a  transgressor  had  lefl 
some  village  conclave  more  cheerfully  after 
Hero  appeared  among  them,  thinking,  "  I 
know  Hero  Carthew  will  stand*  up  for  me 
when  I  am  gone." 

Leo,  therefore,  finding  it  impossible  to  bias 
her  opinion,  and  nettled  at  what  he  called 
her  obstinacy,  feigned  jealousy,  and  at  length 
accused  her  of  having  a  more  than  friendly 
f-^eling  towards  her  new  acquaintance. 

"  Remember,  you  know  nothing  of  such 
men,  Hero,"  he  said  severely,  *'  and  never 
dream  of  the  constructions  most  ctf  them 
are  Ukely  to  put  on  the  freedom  of  numner 
which,  solely  from  your  having  lived  in  an 
isolated  place,  you  are  a  little  apt  at  times 
to  give  way  to." 

Hero's  face  turned  scarlet. 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  ^e  stam- 
mered. "  I  am  not  aware  that  I  make  the 
slightest  difference  with  people." 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  saying. 
Of  course,  here  you  know  every  one,  and 
every  one  knows  you.  But  that  is  not 
the  case  in  society.  There,  if  you  wish  to 
keep  up  anything  like  position,  you  must 
draw  a  line.  Why,  for  example,"  he  added, 
seeing  her  look  puzzled  and  unconvinced, 
"  if  we  were  married,  you  don't  suppose  I 
could  permit  you  to  go  running  after .  and 
helping  every  soldier's  wife  whom  you 
chanced  to  meet,  as  I  saw  you  doing  yes- 
terday." 

"Leo,  don't  be  so  absurd.  Why,  that 
was  old  Nanny  Triggs  canying  home  her 
bread  for  all  those  grandchildren  of  hers. 
The  poor  old  soul  lus  been  dreadfully  ill 
this  last  winter,  and  is  as  weak  as  she  can 
be.   I've  known  her  since  I  was  a  baby. 


She  did  not  see  that  I  was  close  behind 
her  when  she  set  down  her  basket  to  give 
herself  a  rest,  and  it  was  only  fun  made  rae 
catch  it  up  and  run  on  with  it,  and  when  I 
found  it  was  so  heavy,  I  could  not  but  help 
her  with  it  up  the  hill." 

"  Nonsense  ;  if  she.  could  carry  it  as  far 
as  Church  Hill  she  could  have  cairiaj  it 
home.  Suppose  she  had  not  met  you,  what 
would  she  have  done  then  ?  " 

Hero  shook  her  head. 

"  If  that  is  what  you  mean,"  she  said 
resolutely,  "  I  am  sive  I  shall  never  be  other- 
wise, and  I  do  not  wish  to  be,  eitta.  I 
care  a  -great  deal  more  for  Mallett  and  its 
people  than  you  do,  Leo,  and  I  cannot  help 
showing  it ;  so,  as  we  ase  not  Viktiy  to  agree 
on  that  point,  it  is  wisest  to  make  up  onr 
minds  to  differ.  But,"  she  added,  after  a 
pause,  fearing  he  was  a  little  vexed  witli  her, 
"you  know,  I  would  do  anytking  I  could 
to  please  you,  and  I  fed  sure  that  Aae  is 
very  much  in  me  that  needs  mending.  So 
please  tell  me  of  whatever  you  see  wron^ 
and  I  will  try  and  be  exactly  what  yeu  wi^ 
me." 

Hero's  sweet  fece.and  pretty  pleading 
manner  were  generally  irresistible ;  bat  Leo 
was  put  out,  and  detennined  to  be  annoyed. 
So  he  answered  coldly*— 

"  Oh !  I  see.  nothing  that  I  hare  any  right 
to  find  £uilt  with,  cmly  it  is  rather  hard,  after 
we  have  been  parted  so  long,  that  the  whole  (tf 
our  time  shoidd  be  spent  in  discussing  the 
people  of  Mallett,  or  singing  the  praises  of  a 
man  who  seems  to  have  found  a  great  deal 
more  favour  in  your  eyes  than  it  was  ever  my 
good  fortune  to  do." 

"  Now,  Leo,  that  is  unjust,  and  very  un- 
kind." 

"  Is  it?"  he  said  sulkily;  "  I  don't  mean 
it  to  be.  Of  course,  I  have  no  right  to  com-  , 
plain.  What  chance  can  a  poor  beggar  tike  | 
me  have  against  a  man  credited  witii  every  i 
good  quality  under  the  sun  ?  What  fools  men  i 
are,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  the  sake  of  one  I 
woman  giving  up  everythii^,  longing  for  a  I 
sight  of  her,  thinking  of  nobody  but  her,  \ 
while  she  is  perfectly  happy ;  more  pat-  j 
ticularly  if  somebody  new  is  paying  her  , 
sufficient  attention  ! " 

This  was  rather  too  mncJi  for  Hero  to  bear. 
Good-tempered  as  she  was,  she  had  plenty 
of  spirit,  and  this  being  roused,  she  drev 
away  her  hand  from  his  arm,  where  she  had 
coaxingly  laid  it,  and  said — 

"  Leo,  you  luiow  perfectly  well  that  the 
accusations  you  are  making  are  qtute  talse- 
I  should  never  have  suspected  you  (tf 
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meanness  vhich  gives  rise  K>  such  charges. 

I  hare  every  ri^t  to  think  and  to  speak  of 
I  Sir  Stqpfaea  Frescott  as  I  do.  He  was  ex- 
'  ceedingtf  kmd  to  me,  and  to  those  I  am 

interested  in ;  and  I  like  him,  and  I  always 
,  shall  like  him ;  but  when  you  speak  of  sudi 
'!  motives,  and  say  that  my  feelings  are  more 
I  than  friendly  towards  him,  you  make  me 
|:  yay  angry  with  you." 

'  "So  it  seems  ^  but  anger  against  the 
1'  accuser  does  not  prove  that  the  accusation 
I  is  false." 

!    "  Leo !  you  cannot  mean  seriously  to  tell 
me,  that  you  beheve  I  could  prefer  the 
attentions  of  any  other  man  to  those  I  re- 
'  ceire  from  you,  or  that  I  conid  be  so  en- 
'  grossed  in  his  society  as  to  make  me  foiget 
j-ou  ? "  and  Hero  regarded  her  lover  earnestly^ 
"I  did  not  say  tiiat  you  could,"  he  an- 
swered doggedly.    "  What  I  complain  of  is, 
pur  doing  notlungbut  talk  about  and  praise 
a  man  whom  I  don't  know,  and  don't  want  to 
hxjw." 

"  Bnt  you  often  tell  me  about  people  you 
meet  while  you  are  away.    I  don't  know 

|i  Lady  Jane  Heathcote,  or  Miss  Majoribanks, 

'  and  yet  I  like  to  hear  about  them." 

"  Feiiiaps  if  I  had  chosen  to  tell  you  the 

'  veiy  great  interest  they  both  took  in  me,  you 
wouldnot  have  cared  about  it  quite  so  much," 

'  and  Leo  gave  a  little  la)^;h.  "  There  was  not  a 
tnan  at  York  but  was  dying  to  know  Miss 

I  Hajoribanks.  They  manoeuvred  to  meet 
her,  and  tried  everything  they  knew  to  get 
invited  to  the  house.    Whereas  I  had  earie 

I  UaH^  to  come  whenever  I  felt  inclined, 

!  and  befcue  she  accepted  anydiing,  she  always 

I  coDtived  to  fold  out  from  somebody  if  I  was 
'  likely  to  be  there.    As  you  know,  I  am  the 

II  last  man  in  the  world  to  have  any  vanity 
I  about  me;  but  I  sometimes  think  that  in 

I  this  world-4brgotten  place  you  do  not  under- 
[  stand  the  temptations  we  have  to  go  through, 
I  and  when  these  are  resisted,  you  must  own,  it 
I  is  a  triSe  hard  to  find  the  love  which  made 

I  you  do  it  treated  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 

II  i  &mg  d  no  value." 

'  Hero  was  silent  She  wouM  not  trust 
I  herself  to  answer — ^indeed,  words  were  not 
j  fotthaHning  in  which  she  coald  express  her 

feelings.  There  was  somediing  despicable 
I  in  a  man  fainting  at  any  personal  weakness  a 
,  woman  had  betrajed  towards  him.   She  had 

always  felt  certam  how  mudi  Leo  must  be 
I  admired  and  sought  after,  and  the  assurance 
■  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  clever,  beauti^  girls 
'■  he  saw,  he  still  remained  true  to  his  little 
'  country  love,  had  been  a  triumph  Hero  had 

hugged  to  her  heart  a  hundred  times. 


Was  it  possible  that  Leo  was  not  all  that 
she  pictured  him  ?  Hero  had  not  had  very 
great  opportunities  of  personal  judgment 
Her  knowledge  of  Leo's  character  was  prin- 
cipally formed  from  his  letters,  niiich  were 
always  perfect :  for  letter-writing  was  an  art 
upon  which  he  prided  himself  greatly.  Since 
she  had  been  capable  of  judging,  he  had 
never  lived  for  any  time  in  Mallett,  and 
during  the  occasional  weeks  he  had  spent 
there,  when  everything  had  been  given  up  to 
his  amusement  and  pleasure,  Leo  had  been 
charming.  He  was  naturally  good-tem- 
pered, and,  so  long  as  nothing  interfered  with 
his  personal  comfort,  vanity,  and  love  of 
rule,  he  was  a  perfect  companion,  always  en- 
tertaining, obliging,  and  delightful.  Love  of 
self  was  his  grand  passion — a  passion  rooted 
in  his  beart  'aud  nature,  bearing  as  fruit  those 
captivating  qualities  which  gained  him  the 
popularity  and  adulation  upon  which  he 
lived. 

Putting  down  Hero's  silence  to  jealousy, 
he  considered  he  had  made  a  successful  hit, 
and  thought  he — "  It  is  just  as  well  for  her  to 
know  that  it  is  not  every  man  who  would 
give  up  the  many  chances  I  have  had."  Often 
when  dunned  to  death  for  debts  contracted, 
that  he  might  look  like  other  fellows,  Leo 
had  felt  tempted  to  put  an  end  to  the  en- 
gagement He  knew  he  could  not  marry 
until  these  debts  were  paid,  though  when 
they  would  be  paid  he  had  no  idea.  How- 
ever, as  Hero  was  content  to  wait,  he  sup- 
posed tiiat  wait  they  must. 

This  was  the  first  positive  quarrel  he  and 
Hero  had  ever  had,  and  Leo  determined  that 
he  would  not  afford  a  precedent  by  seeking 
forgiveness,  or  condoning  the  matter  too 
easily ;  so  looking  at  his  watch,  he  said — 

"  I  see  it  is  time  I  was  off."  Then,  taking 
his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  holding  out  the 
other,  he  went  on  in  the  same  measured 
tone — "I  hope  the  next  time  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  we  may  prove  more 
agreeable  companions  to  each  other." 

"  Don't  go  yet,  Leo,"  Hero  said  in  a  low 
tone,  and  without  raising  her  eyes  to  his. 
"We  have  never  really  quarrelled  before, 
and  never  parted  angrily." 

"  I  had  no  wish  to  quarrel,  neither  am  I 
at  all  angiy ; "  and  Leo  assumed  a  most  in- 
jured air.  "But  I  must  say,  that  die  first 
time  I  have  ever  hinted  at  a  fault  in  you,  you 
have  chosen  to  receive  it  in  a  manner  that 
teaches  me  I  must  be  more  cautious  for  the 
future,  and  not  quite  so  candid  and  plain- 
spoken  as  my  stupid  disposition  leads  me 
to  be." 
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**  Oh,  Leo !  why  will  you  misuoderstand 

me  ?  "  and  Hero  looked  at  him  reproachfully. 

"  If  I  have  misunderstood  you — and  I  am 

sure  I  must  have  done  so — ^forgive  me.  We 
I  love  each  other,  Leo,  do  we  not  ? "  and  she 

clasped  his  hand  tightly  between  both  of 
'  hers.    "  I«t  us  forget  it  all,  and  paxt  friends, 

and  never  allow  anything  like  this  to  come 

between  us  again." 
!  "  My  dear  Hero,  will  you  please  to  remem- 
i  ber  that  it  is  you  who  have  been  angry,  not  I. 
I  However,  I  am  quite  ready  to  forget  it  all, 
!  only  I  have  no  more  time  to  spare  now.  I 
j  promised  Aunt  Lydia  not  to  be  k.te,  and  it  is 

already  nearly  four  o'clock ;  so  I  must  be  oS 

at  once.  Good-bye." 
I     And  he  stooped,  and  bestowed  a  par- 
'  ticularly  unloverlike  kiss  on  Hero's  upturned 
,  face. 

Hero  let  him  go  as  far  as  the  door,  then 
she  said — 
"  Is  that  your  good-bye,  Leo?" 
"  I  really  have  not  an  idea  of  what  you 
require  of  me,  Hero.  I  have  told  you  that 
I  am  not  angry,  agreed  to  forget  our  con- 
versation, and  already  said  good-bye.  I  do 
not  know  what  more  I  can  do,  except  I 
repeat  the  same  all  over  again,  and,  as  I  tell 
you,  I  am  pressed  for  time." 

"Then  pray  do  not  let  me  detain  you  ;  " 
!  and,  feeling  that  she  had  been  over-bountiful 
!  in  her  concession,  Hero  turned  to  the  win- 
I  dow,  and  Leo,  after  a  moment's  pause  and 
I  anoUier  "Good-bye,"  which  received  no 
j  answer,  went  out  of  the  house,  and  up  the 
walk,  without  once  turning  round  or  looking 
in  the  direction  where  he  had  left  Hero 
standing. 

She  watched  him  out  of  sight,  then  sitting 
down,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 

"  How  did  we  drift  into  this  ?  "  she  said, 
as,  her  fit  over,  she  began  to  dry  her  eyes. 
*'  I  suppose  I  was  partly  to  blame ;  but  I 
wish  he  had  not  said  what  he  did.  I  hope 
no  one  will  call.  Anybody  could  see  that  I 
have  been  crying;  indeed,  I  should  begin 
again  if  any  one  spoke  to  me.  I  think  I'll 
go  and  look  for  Jim,  and  get  him  to  take  me 
out  for  an  hour." 

Putting  on  her  hat,  she  walked  quickly 
down  by  one  of  the  most  unfrequented  paths 
to  the  beach  below,  and,  after  a  few  minutes 
spent  in  looking  about,  found  the  object  of 
her  search  busily  employed  at  his  usual  oc- 
cupation of  sail  mending. 

'*  Jim,  are  you  very  busy  ?  "  Hero  asked, 
hardly  liking  to  take  him  away  from  his  more 
profitable  labour. 

"  That  all  depends  on  who  wants  me,"  mi- 


swered  the  old  man,  witli  a  look  that  told  1 
his  readiness  to  do  whatever  his  qnestifmer 
might  require.  ! 

"  I  want  you  to  take  me  out  in  the  boat 
for  a  little  while.    I  don't  f^l  inclined  to  go  1 
for  a  walk  to<lay.    Can  you  come  ? "  1 1 

"Surely  I  can,"  said  Jim,  rising  widi 
alacrity.    "I  ain't  doin*  nothin'  that  cant 
wait  till  to-morrow.   You     down,  and  I'll  'I 
be  ready  for  'ee,  Miss  Hero,  in  a  brace  0'  1 
shakes."  1 

And  certainly  an  incredibly  short  time  had 
elapsed  when  the  little  boat  was  ready  and  ' 
off. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  and  as  Hero 
leaned  back,  hearing  no  sound  but  the  ripple 
made  by  her  own  hand  in  the  water,  she 
gave  a  sigh  to  think  how  different  all  would 
seem  if  Leo  were  with  her.  Then  she  began 
to  take  herself  to  task  on  the  subject  of 
their  quarrel.  , 

Did  she  think  too  much  of  Sir  Stephen? 
Had  she  been  too  open  and  friendly  widi 
him  ?  Something  whispered  that  there  had 
been  more  than  friendliness  in  his  manner. 

Never  before  had  she  felt  the  difficulties 
of  her  position ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  mis- 
understanding between  themselves,  and  the 
knowledge  all  her  friends  possessed  of  her 
preference  for  Leo,  he  had  not  spoken  to  her 
father,  nor  had  they  entered  upon  any 
formal  engagement  ThU  was  not  an  un- 
usual state  of  affairs  in  Mallett,  where 
mothers  and  fathers  would  say  they  would 
not  hear  of  anythmg  binding  until  the  pro- 
motion was  certain.  But  in  this  case  the 
Objection  came,  not  from  Captain  Carther, 
but  from  Leo,  who  said  he  could  not  endure 
long  engagements,  and  therefore  thdrs  should 
not  be  called  an  engagement,  to  be  canvassed 
and  talked  over  by  the  Mallett  gossips ;  until 
he  was  in  a  position  to  many,  he  would  not 
ask  Captain  Carthew's  formal  consent.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Hero  could  hardly  tell 
Sir  Stephen  that  she  was  engaged. 

"  If  he  sees  us  together,"  she  thought, 
"  he  will  understand,  and  I  feel  I  can  depend 
upon  him  afterwards.  Suppose  there  was  no 
Leo?" 

After  this  surmise  for  a  few  moments. 
Hero  seemed  lost  in  thought,  the  chain  of 
whichshe  rudely  snapped,  and  givinga  resolute 
shake  of  the  head,  she  looked  up,  to  find 
Jim's  scrutinizing  gaze  fixed  upon  her. 

"You'm  moody-hearted.  Miss  Hero,"  he 
said  sympathetically. 

Hero  smiled  as  she  nodded  in  assent — 

"  The  world — at  least,  my  world — is  look- 
ing rather  dark,  Jim." 
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I  "Well,  don't  'ee  be  cast  down  at  that  If 
'  the  sun  was  niver  to  hide  hisself  behind  a 
j  dead  ve  shouldn't  know  how  to  valley  his 
I  brightness  when  he  bustes  out  again.  Have 
,  'ee  heerd  ansrthing  from  Sir  Stephen  o'  late  ?  " 
he  asked,  after  a  pause,  during  which  it  had 
I  occurred  to  him  that  this  might  be  a  reason 

for  her  low  spirits. 
!'  "No;  but  he  is  coming  here  this  summer." 
I  "Ah!"  said  Jim,  confidentially,  in  a  tone 
of  satisfaction,  as  he  rested  on  the  oar 
with  which  he  was  assisting  the  small 
'  sail,  "he  wam't  much  to  look  upon — ^not 
for  a  Six;  was  he  ?  But,  mind  you,  I  reckon 
his  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  The  talk 
here  is,  that  he's  mazed  about  you.  Miss 
Hero ;  and,  by  what  I've  seed,  thou^  I  dont 
tell  thiey  so,  'tis  my  belief  they  b^nt  so  far 
oat,ndther.  Would 'eehabun.  Miss  Hero?  I 
HTsh  you  would.  He's  made  nearer  after  your 
paUem  than  somebody  else  I  could  name." 

And  he  gave  a  significant  glance  towards 
the  point  where  the  forts  were  building. 

"It  is  very  odd,"  thought  Hero,  "that 
none  of  the  village  people  care  for  Leo; 
they  seem  to  know  that  he  dislikes  them." 

"  But  you  must  try  and  like  Mr.  Despard 
for  my  s^e,  Jim." 
'    Jim  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"Tis  cos'  o'  you,  Miss  Hero,  that  I  turns 
agin'  un.  He's  no  more  fitted  to  be  mated 
with  you— why,  than  I  be," 

"That  is  only  because  he  is  a  soldier,  Jim, 
nothing  else." 
"No,  now  that  it  auit,"  replied  Jim 
.  sloatly.    "  Why,  I  never  said  nothin'  agin' 
Cap'n  Ellis,  and  he  a  marine  too  ;  nor  neither 
that  young  Crozier,  from   Dockmouth,  as 
used  to  be  allers  a  busnacking  about  'ee ; 
,  and  that  time  when  you  corned  to  chapel 
with  Betsey,  and  they  two  foUer'd,  didn't  I 
1  change  the  hymn,  and  give  out,  *  Gird  thy 
loins  up,  Christian  soldier/  a  purpose  to  show 
I  to  'em— 

'  The  way  wc  preach  ]■  free  to  aS, 
And  &app7  they  who  coino.' 

i ,  No,  don't  *ee  say  tha^  Miss  Hero.  Tis 
'  the  heart  I  looks  to,  not  the  colour  o'  the 

coat  that  kivers  Im ;  though,  mind  you, 
'  1  niver  seed  the  sodjir  yet  that,  if  I  was 

a  DJaid,  I'd  marry,  there  now.  But  you're 
'  a  young  lady,  Miss  Hero,"  added  Jim 

apologetically  ;  "  and  the  ways  o'  simple  and 
'  genUefolks,  in  many  respects,  i»  altogether 
.  coDtraiywise." 

1  CHAPTER  Xn. — RAYS  OF  HOPE. 

,|  That  same  evening  Captain  Carthew  told 
'  Hero  that  he  had  met  Mr.  Truscott. 


"  He  came  over,"  said  the  Captain,  "  to 
see  what  more  furniture  would  be  wanted  to 
set  the  place  ship-shape.  The  rooms  tiiat 
look  towards  the  water  are  to  be  fitted  up 
for  Sir  Stephen's  mother,  he  tells  me." 

"  I  hope  she  will  be  like  him,  papa." 

"  I  hope  so  too,  for  I  took  an  uncommon 
fancy  to  him.  He's  a  straightforward,  plain- 
sailing  fellow.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
him  again.  Her^  I  say,  Hero,  we  must 
crowd  on  all  sail  in  the  way  of  picnics  and 
tea-fights,  so  that  the  time  will  pass  quickly 
with  her  ladyship.  These  &shionable  folks 
are  accustomed  to  plenty  of  pleasure-taking. 
Leo  will  be  able  to  help  us  there;  it  is  just 
in  his  hne.  I  suppose  that  you  and  he 
underst::nd  each  other.  Hero?"  he  continued, 
after  a  little  pause ;  because  Leo  has  never 
really  asked  my  consent  He  certainly  did 
once  say  sometlung  about  e]q>ecting  his  pro- 
motion, and  then  he  should  have  a  favour  to 
ask  of  me ;  but  that  is  all." 

"  But  you  said  that  he  might  come  here, 
papa." 

'*  Yes,  my  dear ;  and  I  have  no  objection 
to  his  doing  so.  Only,  as  I  don't  quite 
know  what  tack  he's  upon,  I  wanted  to  hear 
in  what  light  you  consider  that  you  two  staiid 
towards  each  other." 

"  We  look  upon  ourselves  as  if  we  were 
engaged.  I  thou^t  you  understood  that, 
papa." 

**  Yes,  firom  you,  but  not  from  him ;  and, 
as  he  is  stationed  here,  and  will  want  to  come 
philandering  about,  I  thought  Vd  speak  to  i 
you,  and  then  to  him."  ' 

"  Not  to  him,  papa." 

And  Hero  went  over,  and  sat  on  a  little 
stool  between  her  father's  knees. 

"  And  why  not  to  him  ?  "  asked  Captain 
Carthew,  rubbing  his  hand  agamst  his 
daughter's  round,  peachy  cheek. 

"Because  I  Imow  that  Leo  thinks  that 
until  a  man  can  marry  it  is  best  not  to  enter 
into  an  announced  engagement." 

"  In  that  case,  a  man  is  wrong  in  speaking 
to  the  girl  herself." 

"Well,  but  he  did  not— he  wouldn't  have 
spoken  to  me.  Oh ! "  she  exclaimed,  taking 
hold  of  the  old  man's  hands,  and  hiding  her 
face  in  them,  "  I  don't  know — I  can't  tell 
how  it  all  happened ;  but,  in  some  way  or 
other,  I  knew  that  Leo  cared  for  me,  and  he 
knew  that  I  cared  for  him,  and  that  when- 
ever he  could  afford  to  marry,  he  would  ask 
your  consent." 

"  A  very  pretty  state  of  things  !  "  exclaimed 
Captain  Carthew ;  "  and  I'm  expected  to  say 
yes,  am  I  ?   Ah,  well,  I  suppose  oldsters  and 
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youngsters  never  see  alike  in  these  affairs ; 
for^  had  I  the  choo«ng  of  a  husband  for  you, 
Hero,  Leo  Despard  would  not  be  the  man  I 
should  fix  upon." 

"No,  papa?  Why  not?  He  b  such  a 
farourite ;  everybody  likes  Leo." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  and  I  don't  say  I  don't  like 
him — only — I — well — 

*X  take  bim  for  »tibi«f,  you  »ee, 
I  know  he'd  tteal  j«,  11  oily  darlint' " 

And  the  rest  of  the  song  was  stopped  by 
the  tightness  of  the  hug  ^ich  Hero  bestowed 
upon  her  father,  whose  glistenir^  eyes  told 
what  it  would  cost  him  to  part  with  bis 
treasure. 

To  the  bluff  old  sailor  Hero  was  the  very 
apple  of  his  eye,  tiiesunli^tt^  his  life.  It  was 
not  a  love  shown  in  much  outward  demon- 
stration, but  in  the  thorough  understanding 
and  companionship  which  existed  between 
them,  and  had  so  existed  from  the  time  that 
his  little  dark-eyed  maiden  could  toddle 
after  him. 

Sir  Stephen  had  gradually  taken  notice  of 
all  the  small,  silent  attentions  which  Hero 
paid  to  her  father — services  which  the  mind  of 
a  maa  often  unconsciously  dwells  upon  more 
than  on  the  most  elaborate  display  of  ac- 
complishments, or  the  most  studied  toilettes. 
Hero  Carthew  possessed  very  few  accom- 
plishments. Her  dress  was  simple,  and,  to 
the  initiated  eye,  old-fashi(»ied ;  yet  Sir 
Stephen  found  himself  watching  her  with 
admiring  gaze  as  she  moved  about  doing  all 
sorts  of  homely  duties. 

Since  his  return  he  had  seen  women  more 
beautiful  and  fascinating,  yet  not  one  had 
touched  his  heart,  and  made  it  feel  fresh  and 
young  again  as  she  had.  He  almost  smiled 
at  his  own  impatience  to  see  her  again. 

"  I  must  remember  the  lesson  I  have  been 
taught,"  he  said,  **  and  not  be  guilty  twice 
in  my  life  of  such  folly  as  I  then  indulged 
in.  Good  Heavens !  when  I  recall  the 
misery  a  few  sharp  words  or  a  cold  look 
would  give  me,  I  wonder  can  I  be  the  same 
man.  I  shall  never  love  again  like  that ;  but 
I  shall  love  her  very  dearly,  and  it  shall  go 
hard  if  I  do  not  make  her  happy,  as  one  so 
sweet  and  fresh  d6ser\-es  to  be.  She  ^viU  do 
me  all  the  good  in  the  world,  and  bring  back 
a  heap  of  things  that  of  late  years  seem  to 
have  been  slipping  away  from  me.  I  was 
getting  into  a  state  of  disbelief  in  everything ; 
but  that  queer  old  Mallett  and  its  people 
took  a  sight  of  nonsense  out  of  me.  By  the 
way,  I  may  as  well  find  out  when  we  shall 
be  ready  to  start,  so  as  to  give  old  Dame 
Tucker  plenty  of  time." 


Accordingly,  after  dinner  he  said— 

"  Mother,  when  do  you  think  it  will  suit 
you  to  go  down  to  Combe  ?  I  should  like 
to  give  die  housekeeper  fair  notice." 

"  I  am  going  to  Horndean  on  the  8th,  and 
after  that  I  have  promised  to  pay  Julia  a 
visit.  Would  it  suit  you  if  I  said  the  2Dd 
or  3rd  of  August  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.  I  shall  have  finished  my 
fishing  engagement,  and  be  able  to  meet  you 
here,  and  take  you  down." 

There  was  sUence  for  a  few  minutes,  dur- 
ing which  Sir  Stephen  conjured  up  the  vision 
of  Hero,  which  he  most  loved  to  recall,  and 
which  was  graven  most  vividly  on  his  memory. 
He  could  bring  back  the  sharp  rocks,  the 
green  sea  gUttering  in  the  bright  April  sun, 
the  little  boat,  and  Hero  singing  her  quaint  , 
song  to  the  deaf  old  boatman.  , 

Mrs.  Prescott,  on  her  part,  was  busy  think-  1 1  j 
ing  how  best  she  could  put  the  question  she 
was  bent  on  asking,  and  she  suddenly  broke  !  | 
the  spell  by  saying — ■  I  ; 

"  Of  course,  Stephen,  you  have  no  objection  '  j 
to  Katherine  coming  with  us  ?  "  ,  [ 

*'  Indeed,  I  have — a  very  great  objection."  , 

"  Now,  my  dear,  how  very  inconsistent  j 
you  are !    I  told  you  that  I  had  promised  1 
her  that  we  would  spend  the  autumn  to- 
gether." 

"  Just  sa   But  you  added,  if  it  fell  in  with 
my  plans." 

*'  Most  certainly,  I  put  in  that  proviso,  as 
I  always  do,  which  meant,  unless  you  wanted 
me  to  go  to  some  place  where  she  could  not  ' 
go,  or  did  not  wish  to  go ;  but  I  never  sup-  I 
posed  for  an  instant  that  this  applied  to  [ 
Combe,  a  place  of  all  others  where  I  should  : 
need  her  company."  1 

"  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  need  | 
company.    You  will  have  me  with  you." 

"  Now,  do  not  be  unreasonable,  Stephen.  * 
There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  tell  you  that 
your  place  can  never  be  filled  by  anybody  1 
else ;  but,  when  you  are  at  Combe,  you  will 
want  to  enjoy  all  this  boating  and  shooting  ■  ■ 
you  have  so  dwelt  upon,  and  you  certainly  | 
do  not  for  one  moment  sup[>ose  Uiat  such  | 
things  can  possess  any  attraction  for  an  old  |  ^ 
woman  like  me.    Why,  my  dear,  I  woxdd  ' 
not  get  into  a  small  boat  for  all  that  the 
world  could  offer  me.    I  could  not  do  it — 
my  nerves  would  not  stand  it.    Then,  what  1 1 
is  to  be  dpne  ?   Are  you  to  be  deprived  of  1 1 
all  your  enjoyment  ?   If  not,  I  must  sit  in  | 
the  house,  or  wandet  about  the  grounds  j. 
alone."  1 1 

"  But,  mother  dear,  you  speak  as  if  I  pro- 
posed taking  you  into  a  wilderness.   There  ji 
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I  are  plenty  of  peo|de'  there  for  you  to  know. 
|i  Thoc  is  Miss  Caithew,  wlicnu  I  spoke  to 
I  you  of.  Yoa  could  not  have  a  nicer  gvl 
about  you  than  she  is." 
'    Mrs.  Prescott  felt  her  back  stiffen. 
I    "That  she  maybe,"  she  said;  "but  you 
'  I  forget,  Stephen,  that  I  have  passed  the  age  for 
'i  making  new  friends.    It  is  a  thing  quite 
i!  be)-ond  me  now.   However,  I  have  no  wish 
I  to  force  Katherine  upon  you.    She  would 
I]  never  fo^ve  me  if  I  did  such  a  thing  ;  so  I 
'  must  tell  her  that  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
'  should  have  so  misled  myself  and  her,  but 

■  that  I  find  you  prefer  going  to  this  place 
,  alone.  It  is  putting  me  in  ratJier  an  awk- 
ward position,  for  I  have  left  so  many  things 
for  us  to  do  together  down  diere.  I  fancied 
that  n4iile  you  were  off  on  your  excursions, 
Te  should  be  left  to  our  own  devices ;  so  I 
amiQged  our  litde  plans  attcording^." 

Sir  Stephen  looked  as.  he  felt,  dhoroughly 
vexed,  and  out  of  tempec  It  had  never  once 
entered  his  mind  that  his-  mother  would  ask 
Mrs.  I^bouchere  to  accompany  them.  Cer- 
tainly, she  had  said  something  about  being, 
engaged  to  Katherine,  but  had  added  that  it 

■  could  all  be  arranged ;  and  this  mode  of 
arrangement  he  had  inost  assuredly  never 
counted  upon.  It  was  now  more  thaxu  earn 
his  wish  that  his  present  rehUi<MM  wfth 
Katherine  should  not  be  distosbed,  as  irinm 
he  marded  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to 

'  leave  hb  mother  witii  her. 

He  felt  certun,  &mn  his  motherV  tcme^ 
that  she  had  set  het  heart  upon  having'  her 
niece  virith  heXj  axid>  tiiat  if  her  plaas  were 
thwarted,  she  would  go  to  Mallstt  detenomed 
to  dislike  it^  smd  everybody  canaectBd'  with 
it.  Besides  wliicb,  he  knew  that  if  ahs- 
was  sighing  afHtr  Kal^erine,  Hero  woild 
find  no  ^voof  in  her  eyes.  What  had  be- 
hest do  P  He  SO'  mnch  wanted  her  to  like 
Hero ;  but  let  heir  once  ima^ne  that  lib  waa- 
for  Hero's  sake  that  Katherine  was  kept 
away,  and,  though  she  were  an.  angely.  Mrsv 
Prescott  would  do  notfinig  but  find  out  her 
faults  and  failings.  So,  diatncb^  tfae  p»- 
lusal  of  a  gloomy  tome,  in  which  she  was 
pretending  to  be  engrossed,  he  said — 

"  Do  not  say  anything  to  Katherine  for  a 
dajr  or  two,  mother,  and  I  will  think  the 
fnaUer  over." 

Mrs.  Prescott's  heart  sung  again  at  this 
ray  of  hope,  though  she  was  too  true  a 
woman  to  say,  "  So  be  it."  She  fanded  that 
S'lc  saw  a  safer  way  of  gaining  her  point 
thaa  immediate  acquiescence ;  so  she  an- 
swered lugubriously — 

"Tbauk  you,  my  dear;  but  I  think  it  is 


best  to  let  your  present  decision  stand.  You 
know  that  I  always  wish  to  act  towards 
others  as  I  should  like  them  to  act  towards 
me ;  so  I  feel  it  would  not  be  ^ir  to  permit 
that  Katey  should  be  an  unintentional  in- 
truder. Never  mind  what  I  said,"  she 
added,  smiling  faintly  as  she  took  his  hand, 
"I  shall  get  on  very  well  alone.  I  own 
that  for  a  moment  I  felt  a  little  hurt  on 
Katharine's  account,  as  well  as  my  own  ;  for 
it  was  very  unselfish  of  her  to  be  ready  to 
give  up  her  tour  with  the  Ingestres  to  go 
down  to  Combe  with  me.  She  hesitated  at 
first;  but,  when  I  said  I  should  be  alone, 
she  wrote,  and  put  than  off  direcUy.  I  fear 
it  is  a  litde  late  to  renew  the  airangement 
uwTf  bat  still  I  can  try,  and  I  will  write  to 
Mrs.  Ingpstre,  and  give  her  a  hint  that  I  find 
it  win-  not  be  convenient  for  me  to  take 
Katiterme.    She  never  need  know  about  it." 

Sk  Stephen  began  to  wish  that  he  had 
never  pr^wsed  taking  his  mother  down  to 
Coiobe.  It  had  arisen  solely  out  of  his  love 
for  her,  and  a  desire  that  she  should  have  an 
opportunity- of  seeing  and  knowing  those  who 
had  «a  taken  his  ^cy,  and  won  his  good 
opinion.  The  expression  of  his  face  betrayed 
hiBr  vexatiouy  vduch>  his  mother  noticing,  she 
'  said  soothing^^ — 

*'  I  see  that  I  have  acted  foolishly,  Stephen ; 
but  you  most  foigive  me,  my  dear,  for  it  is 
yoiiE  omB  thau^ithd  goodness  wludi  has  led 
to.  it-  Tau^have  said  so  frequently,  that 
wttiinqiaid  to>  Katherine  I  was,  only  to  con- 
sul myoMQ.  pleasure  and  comfort,  that  I  fear 
I  han»  get  iott).  the  habit  of  so  doing,  and 
not  stud^itog  yoa  sofiieiaktly.  I  thought  you 
would  not  OK.  how  I  s^tled  about  her." 

*"VftaC  is;  juat  a&  l  hove  wished  you  to  fee  V 
said.  Sir  St^hen. 

Then,  wag  dear,  why  this  sudden  altera- 
tion>?  But  tiiere,  there,  I  will  not  ask.  You 
show  too  much  con^eration  for  me  to 
doubt  biUi  you  have  some  sufficient  reason 
far  denying  me  this  trifling  pleasure.  Say 
no  more-  about  it.  I  wil£  inake  the  best  ex- 
cuse I  can  to<  Katherine,  and  you  shall  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  efforts  I  will 
make  to  render  myself  agreeable  to  your  new 
fi-iends.  I  think  you  said  there  was  a  doctor 
within  reach  ;  for  that  will  now  be  of  rather 
more  importance.  When  I  have  Katey  at 
hand  I  feel  comparatively  easy;  for  she 
understands  me  far  better  than  any  strange 
medical  man  would.  I  am  always  terrified 
of  their  experimentalising  upon  me." 

Mrs.  Prescott -said  this  as  she  was  going 
out  of  the  room,  in  answer  to  a  summons 
from  her  maid  to  look  at  some  travelling- 
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dresses  which  had  been  brought  for  her  ia- 
spection,  leaving  Sir  Stephen  under  the  con- 
viction Uiat  she  was  contemplating  herself  as 
a  positive  martyr. 

Well,  after  all,  perhaps  it  was  a  little 
inconsistent  to  want  to  take  her  down  by 
herself;  if  what  he  hoped  really  came  to 
pass,  she  must  necessarily  be  often  alone. 
Then  again,  supposing  siie  was  taken  ill — 


not  at  all  an  improbable  event — she  would 
declare  that  no  one  understood  ho*,  and  it 
simply  meant  returning  home  with  all  speed.  I 
Katherine  would  certainly  be  a  great  com- 
panion to  her,  and  she  need  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  him.  His  desire  was  that  they 
should  all  be  friendly  and  nice  together,  and 
it  was  his  wish  that  his  cousin  should  like 
Hero.    "There  is  no  litdeness  about  Ka-! 


Pif«  afii. 


therine,"  he  thought ;  "  and  I  believe  that  if 
I  was  married  she  would  be  kind  to  my  wife ; 
and  I  daresay  there  are  some  small  niceties 
that  socie^  requires  into  which  she  might 
initiate  Hero,  not  that  she  lacks  anything  in 
my  eyes." 

So,  waiting  for  no  more  reflections,  he  ran 
up  to  his  mother's  room,  and,  knocking  at 
the  door,  said — 

*'  Mother,  just  speak  to  me  for  a  moment." 


Then,  lowering  his  voice,  and  half  shutting 
the  door,  he  continued — "  I  have  thought  the 
matter  over,  and  I  have  dedded  that,  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  best  that  Katherine  should  go 
with  you." 

"  Now,  my  dear  "  began  Mrs.  Prescott ; 

but  her  son  interrupted  her  by  giving  her  a 
kiss,  saying —  _  i 

Don't  let  us  argue  the  point  any  more,  j 
only  let  every^ing  be  as  you  had  arranged." 
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'  Mrs.  Frescott  shook  her  head,  as  if  pro- 
I  testing  against  compliance ;  but  when  she 
I  turned  away,  it  was  with  a  great  Snward  re- 
I'joicing  that  victoiyhad  come  so  easily,  so 
"  swiftly,  and  without  more  batUing  or  diplo- 
I  macy ;  for  her  mind  had  been  made  up  that 
1'  nnthine  should  induce  her  to  go  to  Combe 
I  without  Mis.  Labouchere. 
I 

CHAPTER  XIII. — A  PICNIC 

'    Now,  about  the  same  time  that  Mrs. 
Frescott  and  her  son  were  holding  this  con- 
versation in  London,  at  Mallett,  Hero  Carthew, 
with  a  somewhat  heavy  heart,  was  preparing 
for  a  picnic,  given  by  Mrs.  James,  in  honour  of 
her  daughter's  approaching  marriage.  It  was 
;  three  days  since  Hero  and  Leo  Despard  had 
parted,  and  during  that  time,  she  had  neither 
seen  lum  nor  heaxA  from  him.  Hero  felt  that 
all  overtures  at  recondliation  ought  to  come 
from  him,  and  therefore  she  had  avoided 
going  into  the  village,  except  when  she  knew 
I  that  he  was  at  the  forts,  or  had  gone  to  Dock- 
mouth.     Her  heart  beat  very  fast  as  she 
I  walked  up  the  lane  to  Stubbing*s  field,  the 
'  place  of  rendezvous.    She  did  not  believe  he 
,  would  be  there  ;  most  likely  at  the  last 
moment  he  had  sent  some  excuse;  but,  if 
'1  not,  how  would  he  meet  her?    She  must 
'  school  herself  not  to  betray  any  sign  of  agita- 
tion before  people,  and  not  to  evince  emotion 
at  whatever  might  take  place  during  the  day. 
'    A  large  ehn-tree  hid  the  field  from  view, 
but  no  sooner  was  that  passed,  than  she  saw 
Leo  leaning  against  the  gate,  and  in  an 
.  instant  he  was  walking  rapiSy  towards  her. 
"  Hero,"  he  exclaimed  hurriedly,  taking 
possession  of  both  her  hands,  "  can  you  for- 
;  gi\-e  me  ?  I  have  not  dared  to  come  and  ask, 
!  and  I  was  ashamed  to  write  to  you.  Say 
,  yes  before  we  get  up  to  the  others,  for  I  am 
so  miserable  ! "  and  his  handsome  face  wore 
an  expression  of  most  becoming  despon- 
dency. 

Forgive  him  !  why,  in  a  moment,  she  felt 
she  had  nothing  to  forgive..  All  her  anger 
vanished,  and  she  answered,  in  a  quivering 
voice,  while  tears  of  jc^  trembled  in  htr  eyes — 

"You  must  forgive  me  too^  Leo.  We 
oi^ht,  both  of  us,  to  have  known  from  the 
first  that  neither  meant  what  was  said." 

**  You  will  be  quite  afraid  of  me,  now  that 
I  have  betrayed  my  horrid  temper,'*  he  went 
on  dolefully.  "  You  never  knew  before  what 
a  jealous  beast  I  am.  I  feel  that  you  must 
despise  me,  Hero?" 

"  Oh !  I  do,"  she  replied,  looking  laugh- 
ingly into  tus  face;  her  sweet  brown  ^es 
betraying  her  love  and  happy  trust 


Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  banter  was 
levelled  at  them  from  the  paxty  assembled  in 
the  field. 

"  Ah  me!"  sighed  Mrs.  Thompson,  "what 
it  is  to  be  young.  Now,  girls,  make  the  most 
of  your  time ;  for,  take  my  word,  it  won't  last 
for  ever.  There  wasnt  a  more  devoted  lover 
in  the  world  than  my  Terence.  His  sighs 
and  groans'would  have  melted  an  iceberg — 
and  just  to  look  at  him  now ! " 

And  she  turned  admiringly  round  to  her 
little,  fat,  merry-looking  husband,  who,  in  a 
nankeen  costume,  much  favoured  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  standing,  breathless  from 
the  exertion  of  stowing  the  donkey-cart  with 
the  necessary  baskets  and  hampers  of  pro- 
visions. 

"  Sure  the  women  are  hard  tti  please  now,** 
he  got  out,  after  a  great  effort ;  "  for  aint  I 
still  puffing  and  panting  like  a  grampus,  and 
doesn't  that  and  sighmg  both  come  under 
the  same  category  ?  " 

"  Leave  room  for  Betsey,  Captain  Thomp- 
son," called  out  Hero. 

"  The  Lord  preserve  me !  And  will  I 
have  to  hoist  up  Betsey.  Then  it's  a  fellow- 
feeling  I've  got  for  the  donkey,  poor 
animal" 

"  No,  no ;  her  basket  I  mean.  I  fancy  I 
see  Betsey  mounted  up  there ! "  added  Hero, 
laughing. 

"  Awh,  do  *ee  ?  **  said  Betsey,  who,  assisted 
in  carrying  her  burden  by  her  faithful  swain, 
Joe  Bunce,  had  come  up  at  this  point,  "  then 
you'm  keener  at  picterin^  than  I  be.  Lor 
bless  the  man,"  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  ad- 
dressing Joe,  "why  dont'ee  set  the  ^ings 
down,  'stead  o'  gapin  at  the  dunkey?  Folks 
'U  think  you've  met  with  a  relation?" 

This  speech  having  the  desired  effect  of 
turning  the  laugh  against  Joe,  Betsey  re- 
covert  her  good  temper,  and  began  to  take 
her  place  as  head  and  chief  of  the  commis- 
sariat department. 

A  picnic,  or  merry-makuig  of  any  kind, 
which  entailed-  a  tolerable  amount  of  pre- 
paration and  bustl^  was  a  source  of  much 
gratification  to  Betsey,  who  was  never  more 
delighted  than  when  pooh-poohing  in  a 
triumphant  way  the  eulogiuras  which  her  bill 
of  fare,  her  cookery,  and  her  gen«al  arrange- 
ments in  the  substantial  matters  of  comfort, 
drew  forth.  Her  presence  and  surveillance 
were  deemed  essential  to  secure  a  perfect  ' 
success  ;  and  certainly,  she  contrived  in  some 
mysterious  way  that  everything  should  be 
remembered.  Although  she  invariably  de- 
manded, "  Whatever  was  the  use  of  having  j 
diat  Joe?"  she  yrould  have  been  highly 
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offended  if  he  had  not  been  asked  to  assist 
her  ;  for  it  was  her  boast  that  she  and  Joe  had 
"  bin  on  and  off  for  the  last  twenty  years," 
and  it  was  universally  understood,  that  some 
day,  when  Joe  got  a  coast-^ard,  and  gave 
up  the  flesh  and  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a 
weakness  for  an  occasional  over-gl*Ks  oi  rum 
and  water,  Betsey  would  condescend  to  take 
him  in  hand,  and  be  the  saving  of  him. 

Joe  was  the  mildest  of  giants,  as  well  as  the 
smartest  of  sailors ;  as  easily  pleased  and 
amused  as  a  child,  and  quite  proud  of  the 
state  of  subjectbn  in  which  bis  lady-love  kept 
him.  His  severest  trial  was  that,  during  his 
stay  on  shore,  Betsey  insisted  on  his  ac> 
companying  her  each  Sunday  evening  to 
chapel.  Through  the  whole  service  she  kept 
an  eagle  eye  on  poor  Joe,  fearing  that  his 
attention  should  wander,  or  that  he  might 
be  tempted  to  doze.  During  the  sermon, 
each  allusion  that  was  made  to  the  especially 
wicked,  or  more  than  ordinarily  miserable 
sinner,  was  followed  by  a  signiiK^ant  nod  of 
her  head,  or  a  vigorous  nudge  of  her  elbow 
to  the  unf(»:tunate  Joe,  who  thits  bec^e  the 
centre  of  attraction  to  both  parson  and  people. 

Bets^,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
Kbenezer  brethren,  rejoiced  in  having  had  a 
caU ;  one  of  the  privil^es  of  which  was,  that 
it  enabled  her  to  securely  congratulate  her- 
self that  she  was  not  like  other  men,  "more 
partickelary  they  Bunces ; "  for  Joe's  family 
were  not  shining  lights  in  the  village,  and  it 
soQthed  her  immensely  to  listen  to  the  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  yawning  pit,  and  the 
gnawing  worm — the  certain  doom  of  such 
reprobates  as  laughed  at  Mr.  Petherwick  as  a 
ranter,  and  called  his  followers  blue  lights. 

On  this  especial  day  the  picnic  party  were 
boimd  for  the  Swallow  Sands,  which  could  be 
reached  either  by  a  tolerably  good  road, 
along  which  went  the  elderly  people ;  or  a 
scrambling  rocky  path,  chosen,  of  course,  by 
all  the  younger  folk,  who  soon  paired  off  at 
a  respectable  distance  apart,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  each  other. 

The  sun  shone  brightly,  the  great  cliffs 
afforded  shade,  the  breeze  from  the  sea  came 
cool  and  pleasant,  and  Hero  Carthew  led  by 
Leo  Despard,  thought  what  a  difference  a 
few  hours  had  made.  Instead  of  feeling 
sorrowful  and  downcast,  she  seemed  by  con- 
trast to  be  happier  than  she  had  ever  been, 
and  certainly  Leo  had  never  before  been  so 
thoughtful  and  devoted.  He  tried  by  every 
attention  to  make  amende  for  his  outburst  of 
temper,  which  he  still  deplored,  although 
felt  she  would  not  mind  an  occasional 
Quarrel  if  it  entailed  such  a  Tnaltitig  ud.  As 


for  Leo,  he  was  thoroughly  disposed  to  be 
pleased  with  himself  and  everybody  around 
him.  He  had  that  morning  received  an  un- 
expected invitation  for  the  12th  of  August; 
and  though  he  told  Hero,  with  an  attempt  at 
dissatisfaction,  that  it  really  was  too  bad  of 
Curzon  to  accept  Lord  Shipwith's  invitation 
for  him,  and  so  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  re- 
fuse, in  his  heart  he  was  jubilant  over  the 
distinguished  party  of  whidi  he  was  to  form 
one,  and  he  repeated  for  Hero's  edification 
the  names  of  some  of  the  guests. 

"  Fancy,  Leo,  iiis  asking  you  I "  eaclaimed 
Hero  quite  aweu  by  sevoal  grand  sounding 
titles. 

"And  why  not,  my  dear  child?  I  think 
myself  quite  as  good.as  they  are." 

"  And  I  think  you  are  a  great  deal  better," 
she  said,  clinging  more  closely  to  his  arm, 
and  regarding  with  pretty  pride  his  handsome 
face ;  "  but  still  it  is  very  nice  of  them,  and  j 
it  shows  how  much  Uiey  must  think  of  you.  1 
Oh,  dear  me  ! "  she  laughed,  "  what  a  flustra-  ' 
tion  I  should  be  in,  if  I  was  asked  to  meet  a 
lot  of  grand  ladies  and  a  countess  1  I  should 
think  of  nothing  else  but  how  I  should  look, 
and  what  on  earth  I  could  wear." 

Leo  smiled  upon  her  condescendingly,  as 
if  such  small  anxieties  never  troubled  lum, 
although  the  first  thing  he  had  done  was  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  most  effective 
shooting  costume,  and  he  had  already  written 
off  proposing  an  arrangement  with  his  tailor, 
by  which  means  he  hoped  to  obtain  what  be 
had  decided  upon. 

"  Will  any  ladies  be  there  ?  "  asked  Hero. 

"  I  believe  not ;  why  ?  " 

"  Because,"  and  here  Hero  assumed  a  little 
make-believe  pou^, "  if  so,  I  think  I  should  be 
jealous." 

"  Ah !  no  you  would  not,"  and  Leo  gave  a 
little  sigh,  as  if  to  say  she  did  not  care  enough 
for  him  to  be  that.  "  I  was  going  to  say,"  he 
added,  "  that  if  I  thought  so,  nothing  should 
induce  me  to  go ;  yet  I  hardly  know,  I  should 
be  terribly  tempted  to  try." 

"  Why,  Leo  ?  "  said  Hero,  looking  eaxnestly 
at  him ;  "  and  do  you  think  that  when  1  know 
you  are  constantly  meeting  girls  who  can  sing 
and  play,  and  do  everything  beautifully,  that 
T  never  feel  jealous  of  them?  I  cannot  help 
it,  and  when  you  have  been  telling  me  about 
them,  sometimes  I  have  hated  them ;  but 
only  for  a  minute,  you  know.  Then  I  have 
felt  quite  ashamed,  and  punished  myself  by 
asking  you  to  tell  me  more." 

Leo  took  her  hand,  and  pressbg  it  in  his 
said, "  You  never  need  be  jealous  any  one, 
Hero,  for  I  cannot  helo  lovinE  vou.   In  snrap 
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I  way  or  other  you  have  so  completely  be- 
I '  witched  me,  that  I  never  think  of  any  one 
1  else ;  all  I  want  is  to  have  you  and,"  he  added 
I  with  a  hopeless  sigh,  "  money  enough  to  give 
I  Tou  all  you  ought  to  have." 
'     '•  That  will  come  in  good  time,  Leo,  dear, 
j  Vihy,  you  are  almost  certain  of  your  promo- 
jl  tion  in  another  year." 
j     Leo  shook  his  head. 
1 1       Well,  two  at  the  longest." 
||      No,  not  in  two ;  and  when  it  does  come, 
1 1  what  a  b^garly  pittance  it  is,  just  enough  to 
I  keep  soul  and  body  together." 
ii     "  Oh,  you'll  see  that  we  Aall  manage  very 
j  well  on  it,"  said  Hero  diecrfiilly.     "  Why, 
I  look  at  the  Blakes,  they  have  nothing  but  ms 

l'     "Yes,  I  thmk  I  see  my  wife  going  about 

I  like  Mrs.  Blake.   Why,  you  little  goose,  you 

II  have  no  idea  how  proud  I  should  be  of  you." 
r  Here  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
!'  a  turn  in  the  path  whidi  brought  them  in 
Ji  &ont  of  the  Swallow  Rock,  and  within  sight 

of  the  road  party  already  aiiived,  and  busily 
\  engaged  in  unpacking  hampers,  and  spread- 
^  ing  out  the  dinner  on  the  sands  below. 
;'i  "  Why,  Betsey  1 "  exclaimed  Hero,  as  they 
I.  suddenly  came  upon  diat  notable  with  her 
[I  gown  tucked  up,  and  her  bonnet  perched 
ij  faindside  before,  "how  hot  you  look!" 
i  "  Ah  !  and  you'd  look  hot,  too,  I  reckon, 
['  if  you'd  had  tlie  drivin'  o'  that  dunkey." 

"  You  should  have  let  Joe  drive  him,"  said 
,  Leo,  with  a  knowing  look  at  the  giant, 
|l     "  Joe ! "  ejaculated  Betsey,  with  the  severest 
'  contempt,  "beyond  rattlin'  a  tin  cup  with 
'  stones  he's  a  fine  help,  surely.   Besides,"  she 
I  aiided  decisively,  "I  can't  abide  to  see  a 
man  a  larruping  a  dumb  animal," — although, 
as  the  unfortunate  beast  could  have  testified, 
this  aversion  did  not  extend  to  her  own  iiee 
uae  of  the  stick. 

••Have  you  got  anything  for  me  to  do?" 
asked  Leo  lai^uidly. 

"You,  lor  no,"  retorted  Betsey,  with  a 
snort ;  "  only  for'ee  to  get  out  o'  my  way,  for 
I'm  like  a  toad  under  a  harrow,  I  don't  know 
whichee  corse  to  steer.  Here,  come  along, 
Miss  Hero,  I'll  soon  put  you  to  work." 
I  "Then  I  suppose  you  intend  me  to  stand 
(  by,  and  admire  you  as  Joe  is  doing,"  said 
Leo. 

!  "  I  should  like  to  catch'n  at  it,"  and  Betsey 
gave  another  snort  and  a  defiimt  look  towards 
J  .x:,  which  caused  him  to  hastily  wipe  away 

'  a  rising  smile  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 
"  W^y  now,  you  know  that  he  does  admire 
\  ou,  Betsey,"  Leo  continued,  bent  upon  teas- 
ing her.   "  If  not,  he  would  be  master  of  the 
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Prince  William  Henry ;  for  Mrs.  Burt  says, 
that  until  she  sees  Joe  many- you,  she'll  never 
marry  any  one  else." 

Joe's  lips  involuntarily  formed  themselves 
for  a  whistle,  which  all  but  escaped  them  in 
his  anxiety  to  see  how  his  fiancke  would 
take  this  banter,  which  though  not  true  in 
detail,  had  a  certain  amount  of  foundation  in 
the  landlady's  acknowledged  partiality  to- 
wards her  late  husband's  first  wife's  cousin. 
But  Leo  had  not  in  the  least  miscalculated 
his  effect,  and  though  Betsey  gave  a  toss  of 
her  head,  by  which  her  bonnet  completely 
lost  its  balance,  she  could  not  conceal  her 
inward  satisfaction,  as,  without  turning  round, 
she  answered — 

"  Don't  you  think,  now,  Mr.  Despard,  that 
I  don't  know,  as  well  as  if  I'd  spoke  the  words 
myself,  that  you'm  only  smearing  at  me? 
though  mind,"  and  here  she  confronted  Joe, 
"  her's  fool  enough  to  say  that,  and  more  a 
top  o'  it,  but  wishin'  her  no  harm,  for  she's 
none  o' my  acquaintance ;  all  I  says  is,  take'un, 
and  a  good  riddance  of  bad  rummage  'tn'ould 
be  for  me  any  day." 

At  which  speech  Joe  went  into  a  burst  of 
exultant  memment,  in  which,  after  a  mo- 
mentary struggle,  Betsey  joined,  causing  the 
Captain  to  call  out  from  below — 

"  Here,  what's  all  that  jackacting  going  on 
up  there?" 

"'Tis  Maister  Despard,  sir,"  Betsey  an- 
swered, hastily  wiping  away  the  tears  her 
laughter  had  caused  her.  "  There,  do  'ee 
take'n  away,  for  gracious  goodness  sake,  Miss 
Hero,  or  nobody  Ul  have  a  bit  o'  dinner. 
'Tween  he  and  that  Joe,  I  can't  get  a 
minute's  peace."  - 

"  I  thought  I  should  put  her  into  a  good 
temper,"  laughed  Leo,  as  he  followed  Hero 
down  to  the  sands  below,  where,  when  the 
various  arrangements  were  completed,  they 
sat  down  to  dinner,  in  the  middle  of  whidi 
the  Captain,  who  was  by  this  time  overflowing 
with  enjoyment,  said — 

"  How  much  I  wish  that  our  good  friend 
Sir  Stephen  could  have  been  one  of  us  to- 
day !  However,  we'll  drink  his  health,  and  as 
Truscott  tells  me  that  they  may  be  expected 
now  very  shortly,  we'll  put  off  any  more 
junketings  until  after  they  arrive,  I  think." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Randall,  "that  we 
must  all  offer  them  some  kind  of  entertain- 
ment For  my  part,  I  almost  wish  Sir  Stephen 
was  coming  by  himself;  ladies  take  so  much 
more  notice  of  make-shifts  than  gentlemen 
do ;  but  there,  they  must  take  us  as  we  are, 
we'll  do  our  best,  and  the  best  can  do  no 
more." 
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"And  youll  see  they  will  oot  want  more," 
said  the  Captain. 

"  Do  you  think  they  will  trouble  themselves 
much  about  us  ?  **  asked  Leo,  rather  amused 
at  this  discussion  about  people  who  he  felt 
j  sure  would  regard  Mallett  society  with  the 
well-bred  contempt  he  secretly  held  it  in. 
j  "Don't  you  think  the  Dockmouth  great  guns 
and  the  county  people  will  call  upon  them?" 

"  Call !  of  course  they'll  call,"  replied  the 
Captain;  " why  shouldn't  they ?  The  Pres- 
cotts  are  as  good  a  family  as  any  about  here. 
You  may  depend  upon  it  that  every  one  in 
the  neighbourhood  will  do  what  is  right,  and 
contrive,  I  hope,  to  give  them  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Here,  Joe,"  he  called  out,  turning 
round,  "just  you  pass  the  word  in  the  village 
for  the  place  to  be  kept  well  holy-stoned,  and 
tell  'em  not  to  be  backward  with  the  tar 
brush.  We'll  show  the  Dockmouthers  that 
when  we  choose  we  can  stand  muster  with 
/Am  any  day." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  Joe. 

"And,  p'raps  too,  you'll  mind  that  charity 
begins  at  home,"  sarcastically  chimed  in 
Betsey,  delighted  to  get  a  sly  hit  at  "  they 
Bunces,"  whose  nej^ect  of  the  scrubbing- 
brush  and  dislike  to  soap  and  water  was  <me 
of  her  favourite  topics. 

"Come,  come,  Bets^,"  said  Hero,  "keep 
your  proverbs  to  yourself,  or  I  shall  let  Joe 
into  a  secret,  and  tell  him  that  we  are  always 
in  danger  of  breaking  our  necks  over  your 
brooms,  and  falling  over  your  buckets." 

"  Oh,  well,"  retorted  Betsey,  if  he  ain't 
to  die  till  he  kicks  the  bucket  in  his  own 
home,  you'd  better  get  'im  to  lease  his  life 
upon  your  houses.  Miss  Hero,  hell  be  a 
Methusalem  that  way,  any  how." 

"  Never  mind,  Betsey,"  said  Leo,  "  I'll  take 
your  part ;  what  stunning  pies  you  do  make ! " 

"  Ah  ! "  laughed  the  Captain,  "  Sir  Stephen 
found  that  out,  didn't  he,  Betsey?  Why,  he'd 
nevra*  heard  of  pasties  until  Betsey  made  him 
some ;  and  then,  Rule  Britannia  I  didn't  he 
walk  into  them  ! " 

"  Awh,  come,"  said  Betsey,  modestly  re- 
fusing to  take  more  than  her  share  of  credit, 
"  'twamt  all  Betsey  there.  If  I  made  'em, 
Miss  Hero  filled  'em,  and  pinched  'on  fitty, 
and  he  knew  that  fast  enough." 

"  Nonsense,  Betsey,"  Hero  exclaimed, "  I'm 
siu-e  he  knew  no  suc^  thing,"  and  she  stole  a 
furtive  glance  to  see  if  Leo  had  taken  notice 
of  the  insinuation.  Apparently  he  had  not, 
or  if  so,  he  was  evidently  not  annoyed  by  it, 
for  leaning  across  he  whispered — 

"Wlien  you  are  ready,  we'll  go  for  a 
stroU." 


CHAPTER  XIV. — AWKWARDLY  PLACED. 

During  the  next  month,  scarcely,  a  day 
passed  without  Leo  devoting  some  portion  til 
it  to  Hero  ;  apparently  never  happy  except 
he  was  in  her  society,  and  in  truth,  his  love 
for  her  had  during  this  time  grown  so  rapidly, 
that  it  threatened  to  overcome  the  selfishness 
and  false  pride  which  were  the  predominaat 
evils  of  his  character.  Each  time  he  left  her, 
he  declared  to  himself  that  she  was  far 
sweeto*,  and  more  lovable,  than  he  had 
dreamed  it  possible  for  woman  to  be ;  and  he' 
asked  himself  if,  after  all,  in  spite  of  lack! 
of  means,  ^ey  might  not  contrive  to  be< 
supremely  happy.  | 

This  increase  of  love  made  htm  far  more: 
attentive  and  devoted  than  he  had  ever  yet, 
been,  notwidistanding  which  Hero  was  d^' 
pressed  and  her  spirits  variable.  As  long  as, 
they  were  alone,  Leo  was  perfect ;  but  let! 
them 'join  their  friends,  and  the  faults,  to 
which  Hero  could  no  longer  be  blind,  would 
come  to  the  surface,  and  jar  against  her 
gmerous  nature.  To  sit  Uiinking  of  the 
time  when  she  should  be  Leo's  wife,  was  noi 
longer  the  unruffled  dream  of  happiness  it| 
had  once  been ;  and  when  Alice  Joslyn  con-| 
fided  to  her  that  Norman  Randall  had  asked 
her  to  wait  for  him,  so  that  pobaps  after  all 
she  and  Hero  might  both  be  married  about 
the  same  time,  in  the  midst  of  her  good 
wishes,  Hero  broke  suddenly  down,  and 
though  she  declared  her  tears  were  tears  of 
joy,  there  was  an  unaccountable  feeling  oi 
sadness  respecting  her  own  future. 

The  torch  of  hope  which  had  once  bunit 
so  brightly  seemed  now  extinguished. 

But  whence  came  this  change  ?  Perhaps, 
because  she  resolutely  refused  to  admit  to; 
herself  that  her  depression  arose  from  anV 
other  cause  than  not  feeling  well,  Here 
never  asked  herself  a  question,  the  answer  to 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  solve 

By  hard  speeches  and  little  acts  of  asser 
tion  and  selfishness,  trivial  and  unnoticed  l^ 
himself,  Leo  had  gradually  betrayed  1« 
real  disposirion ;  and,  though  Hero  loved 
him  still,  the  bloom  of  love  was  rubbed  ofl 
and  destroyed  for  ever. 

By  one  of  those  not  unfrequent  freaks  oi 
fate,  it  happened  that  Hero's  eyes  were 
opened  to  these  faults  at  the  very  time  thaij 
Leo  was  making  a  first  effort  to  overconiij 
them.  Never  before  had  he  so  resolutelji 
determined  to  seem  satisfied  with  society 
which  inexpressibly  bored  him ;  never  h3>i 
he  so  striven  to  avoid  showing  the  dislike  in 
which  he  held  Mallett  and  its  people. 
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'    "My  dear  girl,"  he  would  say  to  Hero, 
I, "  I  could  live  a  hermit's  life  here  with  you, 
alone,  and  always  with  me ;  but  this  set  of 
I  dd  fogies,  witii  tiieir  long-winded  advice 

I  ind  stories  about  things  they  know  nothing 
about,  is  more  than  I  can  stand.  The  world  1 
idiat  do  they  know  about  the  world  ?  'Dieir 
idea  of  having  seen  the  world  is  being 
s'jtioned  at  the  Cape,  or  China,  or  having  a 
bout  of  four  years  or  so  on  the  coast,'  looking 

'  aiier  the  slave  trade ;  and  they  set  to  work  to 
tell  me  what  to  do.  One  thing  I  can  tell 
:hem;  that  after  I  get  the  good  fortune  to 
all  a  certain  little  girl  my  own,  it's  very  little 

■  1  shall  trouble  Mallett  or  tliem." 

II  "  And  yet,  Leo,  I  should  be  veiy  sorry  to 
leave  Mallett.  Why,  you  forget  that  we  have 

!  lived  here  all  our  Uves — ever  since  we  were 
i;:tle  children." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  recommends 
itself  modi  to  my  regard  on  that  account  I 
detest  that  way  tiiey  have  of  coming  up  with, 
'  Oh,  Mr.  Despard,  I  recollect  you  as  a  boy, 
sir,  at  Mallett.'   I  could  say,  *  I'm  sorry  your 
memory  is  so  sharp,' " 
"Butyou  always  help  a  Mallett  man,  Leo  ?" 
"Yes,  help  him  on  to  another  regiment  as 
soon  as  possible,"  said  Leo,  laughing.  "  You 
j  'aow,  darling,"  he  added,  seeing  tl^t  Hero 
:  Tas  Dot  quite  pleased,  "  it's  different  if  a  fel- 
!  W's  a  great  swell  ;  thA  he  likes  the  men  to 
•  hovr  all  about  him  and  his  people.  Oh, 
Hero !  why  can't  I  change  places  with  some 
'  I  know?  Such  fools,  but  heirs  to  estates  as 
I'^gasaUMallett  put  together;  it's  no  wonder 
I  that  I  kick  :^aixist  die  want  of  money." 
'  "And  yet,"  said  Hero,  hesitating  whether 
;  *^e  should  give  her  author!^,  "  rich  people 
i  ^  not  always  so  very  happy.    Sir  Stephen 
told  me  that  he  knew  those  who,  with  all 
ihey  could  posably  wish  for,  were  perfectly 
iTJserable." 

}  "  Ah  yes  I  just  the  rubbish  a  man  like  that 
\'-^-:ald  talk.  Let  him  try  my  beggarly  pit- 
'^tt,  and  dien  see  what  he'd  say." 
!  "But  Sir  Stephen  is  not  rich.  He  says 
!  himself  that  he  is  comparatively  a  poor  man." 
I  "Comparatively!"  echoed  Leo  scornfully, 
I  but  who  does  he  draw  his  comparison  with  ? 

■  Some  fellow  who  has  as  many  thousands  a 
.  }%ir  as  I  have  pounds.    I  would  not  mind 

that  kind  of  poverty.  Tell  him  I'll  readily 
change  places  with  him."  Then  pausing  for 
^  instant,  he  broke  out :  "  Oh  !  if  Fortune 
^oald  but  turn  her  wheel  in  my  direction, 
Jow  happy  we'd  be.  Wouldn't  I  make  you 
^'ffss,  Hero ;  and  we'd  have  such  a  stunning 
['-nn)m,  that  all  the  men  I  know  would  turn 
l^lue,  and  the  women  yellow." 


Hero  laughed  at  this  picture  of  felicity — 
cue  of  the  many  which  Leo  was  always  con- 
juring up — thotigh,  as  she  said,  what  was  the 
good  of  sighing  after  things  they  should  never 
possess  ?  BettOT  far  to  tluok  of  themselves  as 
they  would  really  be. 

Sut  Leo  could  see  no  pleasure  in  contem- 
plating any  picture  of  happiness  which  was  not 
set  in  a  gilded  frame ;  and  so  frequently  and 
openly  did  he  give  his  opinions,  that  even 
the  Captain,  lenient  as  he  was,  began  to 
shake  his  head,  saying  that  he  must  give 
Master  Leo  a  hint  to  draw  in  bis  horns  a 
little  when  Sir  Stephen  came. 

"  I  know  him,"  he  would  say,  "  and  know 
that  he  doesn't  mean  half  he  says.  But  with 
those  who  do  not,  he  lets  that  red  rag  of  his 
run  at  too  many  ktiots  an  hour;  and  you 
know  Sir  Stephen  might  be  able  to  give  him 
a  leg  up  with  his  promotion,  so  I  want  him 
to  make  a  good  impression— eh,  Hero  ?" 

Hero  nodded  her  head  in  assent,  although 
she  felt  inwardly  cert^  that  the  two  men 
would  never  be  friends.  Formerly  she  had 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they  would 
meet,  and  be  mutually  pleased  with  each 
other ;  now,  she  was  almost  relieved  that 
before  the  14th  of  August,  the  date  fixed  for 
Sir  Stephen's  arrival,  Leo  would  have  left  to 
keep  his  engagement  in  the  North. 

The  r4th  of  August  was  a  busy  day  at 
Mallett;  for  the  village  determined,  thzt  this 
time  it  would  not  be  behindhand  in  its  wel- 
come to  Sir  Stephen.  Accordingly,  arches 
were  erected,  flags  waved,  and  garlajids  hung 
all  along  the  road,  from  the  turnpike  gate  .to 
the  entrance  to  Combe,  giving  to  the  place 
such  a  gala  aspect,  that  Mrs.  Prescott 
could  not  help  her  motherly  heart  warming 
towards  a  people  with  such  ready  appre- 
ciation of  her  dear  son,  who  at  Pamphillon 
was  not  quite  so  popular  as  she  knew  he 
deserved  to  be.  Sir  Stephen,  too,  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  had  been  so  during  the 
whole  journey,  vividly  recalling  to  Mrs. 
Labouchere's  mind  the  Stephen  of  days  gone 
by,  when  he  was  wrat  to  enter  with  (what 
she  then  contemptuously  termed)  boyish 
ardour  into  very  simple  pleasures  and 
amusement.  But  things  were  changed  with 
Kathetine,  and  now  she  hailed  whatever 
savoured  of  the  happy  past. 

At  Combe  gates  stood  a  knot  of  Mallett  ' 
men,  who,  with  Joe  Bunce  at  their  head,  had 
just  taken  the  liberty  of  running  up  to  lend 
a  hand  with  the  traps.  Inside  they  found  Cap- 
tain Carthew  waiting  to  say  a  few  words  of 
welcome,  and  the  old  sailor's  air  of  devotion 
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and  courtesy  immediately  won  Mrs.  Prescott, 
who  presented  him  to  her  niece  as  their 
nearest  neighbomr  and  Stephen's  great  friend. 

"And  upon  my  veracity,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, as  an  hour  or  so  later  he  retailed  the 
minutis  of  the  interview  for  Hero's  benefit, 
"  I  don't  know  tiiat  I  ever  set  eyes  upon  a 
more  lovely  w(Bnan." 

"  Is  she  fair  or  dark  ?"  asked  Hero,  in- 
terested at  once  in  Mrs.  Labouchere,  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else. 

"  Fair  as  the  lily,  and  beauteous  as  the 
rose,"  quoted  the  Captain;  "and  I  expect, 
between  you  and  me  and  the  door-post,  I'm 
not  far  out  in  taking  her  to  be  the  future 
Lady  Prescott." 

"  I  am  longing  to  see  her^  I  do  hope 
they  will  like  the  place,  papa." 

"They  seemed  delighted  with  it.  By  the 
way,  Sir  Stephen  sent  his  love  to  you,  and 
said  he  should  run  down  and  see  you." 

" His  love,  papa?" 

"  Well,  something  of  the  sort.  I'm  not  so 
sure  that  I  did  not  give  him  yours.  I  rather 
fancy  he  expected  that  yon  would  have  been 
with  me." 

"  I  did  not  like  to  go,  as  I  do  not  know 
Mrs.  Prescott  yet.  I  am  sure  I  wanted  to  be 
there.  Hark,  papa!"  she  exclaimed,  as  a 
sound  on  the  gravel  announced  some  one's 
approach.  *'  Perhaps  that  is  he ;"  and  she  ran 
out  upon  the  flat  in  front  of  the  open  window. 
"Yes,  it  is.  Oh,  Sir  Stephen,  how  good  of  you 
to  come  so  soon  ]  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Then,  why  were  you  not  at  Combe  to 
meet  us?"  he  asked  reproachfully. 

Hero  did  not  give  her  reason. 

"  I  was  looking  out  for  you,"  she  said ;  "  I 
went  up  to  Tilly  Mound  quite  an  hour  before 
you  came  to  watch  for  the  carriage." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  must  forgive  you,  but 
I  am  very  impatient  for  my  mother  to  know 
you.  Will  you  walk  back  with  me,  and  be 
introduced  to  her?" 

"  What,  now,  do  you  mean?" 

"  Yes,  ii  it  is  not  too  far.  I  will  bring  her 
back  safely,"  he  added,  turning  to  Captain 
Carthew,who  nodded  a  pleased  acquiescence. 

"But  shall  I  do  as  I  am?"  demanded 
Hero,  looking  down  at  her  plain  muslin 
dress. 

"  Perfectly,  I  want  you  to  be  just  as  you 
are." 

"  Then,  wait  until  I  get  my  hat ; "  and  in 
a  few  minutes  after  the  two  were  on  their 
way  towards  Combe. 

"  Papa  tells  me  that  you  have  another 
lady  with  you — ^your  cousin,  I  think.  He 
says  she  is  lovely.*' 


"  She  is  generally  considered  handsome,'* 
said  Sir  Stephen,  almost  unconsciously  as- 
suming  an  air  of  profound  indifference. 
•  "Don't  you  think  her  so?"  asked  Hero, 
beginning  to  have  some  doubt  as  to  her 
father's  romantic  surmises  being  correct. 

"  Yes ;  but  she  is  not  nearly  as  good-looking 
now  as  she  was  before  she  married." 

"  Oh,  is  she  married?" 

"  She  married  years  ago,  and  is  now  a 
widow." 

"  Poor  thing  I  how  very  sad  !" 

"  My  mother  almost  brought  her  up ;  she 
and  I  were  quite  children  together." 

"  Then  you  must  be  very  fond  of  each 
other,  of  course." 

"Well,  I  do  not  know  about  the  'of 
course,' "  said  Sir  Stephen,  laughing.  "  After 
her  marriage  she  lived  entirely  abroad,  and 
we  saw  nothing  of  each  other.  Since  her 
widowhood,  and  while  I  was  out  of  Enghnd, 
she  has  been  a  great  companion  to  my 
mother,  by  whose  wish  she  has  come  here. 
When  I  said  how  much  boating  I  intended 
having,  my  mother  seemed  a  little  nervous  1 
about  bein^  dull  here,  if  she  was  alone ;  for  T 
do  not  suppose  we  shall  get  her  often  on  the 
water.  I  am  longing  for  a  saiL  I  wish  we 
could  go  this  evening,  but  I  suppose  that , 
would  be  high  treason  to  Mrs.  Tucker's  pre- 
parations. Never  mind,  to-morrow  we  must 
have  one.  You  see  the  result  of  spoiling. 
I  intend  to  monopolize  you  in  the  old  way." 

Hero  did  not  answer  except  by  a  sign, 
which  pleased  Sir  Stephen  more  than  wotJs  j 
would  have  done.    How  could  he  tdl  that 
her  blushes  arose  from  a  consciousness  that 
he  ought  to  know  about  Leo  ? 

As  Mrs.  Prescott  afterwards  remarked  to 
Mrs.  Labouchere — 

"  How  inconsistent  men  are !  ^Vho  could 
have  supposed  (knowing  how  fatigued  am^ 
wholly  unprepared  to  see  visitors  we  both 
were),  that  Stephen  would  have  brought  a 
strange  youDg  lady  to  calj  upon  us  ?  At  least, 
Miss  Carthew  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  come  at  such  an  unreasonable  time." 

No  sign,  however,  of  this  disapprobation 
was  betrayed  in  the  manner  in  which  Hero 
was  received.  On  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Prescott 
said  it  was  very  kind  of  Miss  Carthew  to  give 
her  such  an  early  opportunity  of  making  her 
acquaintance,  and  of  thanking  her  for  the 
hospitality  she  and  Captain  Carthew  had 
shown  to  her  son  during  his  former  visit  to 
Mallett  She  hoped  she  had  not  found  tbem 
looking  dreadfully  untidy,  for  Aey  had  really 
not  felt  equal  to  any  dressing,  and  were  tiyins 
to  rest  a  little  before  dinner. 
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I     "Vou  must  stay  and  dine  with  us,"  said 
I  Sir  Stephen,  to  his  mother's  unutterable  dis- 
may. 

'j    "Oh  no!  I  thank  you,"  replied  Hero; 

irhile  Mrs.  I^vscott,  feeling  bound  to  say 
,|  something,  faindy  munnured  about  being 

veiy  pleased,  if  Miss  Carthew  did  not  mind 
'  their  being  in  a  little  confusion. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Hero,  who 
I  feh  dutt  somehow  it  would  have  been  better 
;  had  she  stayed  away,  "  but  I  have  had  my 
li  dinner.   I  dined  in  the  middle  of  the  day." 
I    "  Then  I  know  you  are  quite  able  to  eat 

another  dinner  now,"  said  Sir  Stephen,  nettled 
!  into  a  greater  show  of  cordiality  by  not  being 
.  satined  with  his  mother's  reception  of  Hero. 
I    "Sir  Stephen  1  indeed,  it  is  too  bad  to 

proclaim  my  countzy  appetite  1  Thanlt 

fou,  but  I  am  obliged  to  dedine,"  she  added, 

luming  to  Mrs.  Prescott ;  "I  must  return 
I  almost  immediately.   I  told  papa  I  should 

not  he  away  long." 

I  "  I  hope  that  both  you  and  your  papa  will 
I  sive  05  the  pleasure  of  yoitr  company  at 
I  dinner  very  soon,"  said  Mrs.  Prescott. 

"  Why  not  fix  the  day  now,  mother  ?  "  put 
in  Sir  Stephen.  "  If  Miss  Carthew  has  no 
engagement  for  to-morrow,  you  have  none." 

Poor  Mrs.  Prescott  tried  to  smile,  and  say 
cordially,  "  No,  I  shall  be  most  happy."  As 
'Or  Hero,  she  had  seldom  felt  more  awk- 
wardly placed.  She  hardly  knew  how  best 
'  to  act.  She  feared  to.  appear  unwilling  to 
I  cuDe^  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  Sir  Stephen 
veie-forcing  her  upon  his  mother. 

"I  am  not  able  to  say  yes,"  she  said, 
"because  papa  may  be  going  to  Dockmouth — 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  defer  it  a  little." 

*'No,  no !  I'll  manage  about  Captain  Car- 
iher;  and  if  he  is  engaged,  then  all  the  more 


reason  why  you  should  not  be  alone — eh, 
mother?" 

"  I  can  only  repeat,  my  dear,  that  it  -will 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  Miss  Carthew  ; 
after  that  we  must  leave  her,  I  think,  to  con- 
sult her  own  wishes  a  little." 

"  Oh,  I  have  every  wish  to  come,"  said 
Hero  frankly ;  "  but  I  fear  that  you  may  be 
tired  or  busy  to-morrow,  and,  unless  you 
don't  mind  me,  I  might  be  in  the  way." 

"  In  that  case  I  shall  expect  you,  and  I 
hope  to  see  Captain  Carthew  with  you." 
And  Hero  having  risen  to  take  her  departure, 
Mrs.  Prescott  bade  her  good-bye. 

"  We  dine  at  half-past  seven,  do  we  not?" 
said  Sir  Stephen.  "  I  shall  be  back  before 
then." 

**I  hope  so."  And  the  expression  of 
Mra.  Prescott's  face  made  Hero  say — 

"I  beg  you  will  not  come  vrith  me,  Sir 
Stephen.  I  know  my  way  perfectly — fifty 
times  better  than  you  do — But  really,"  she 
added,  seeing  him  still  resolute,  "I  would 
rather  go  alone.  It  is  quite  light,  and  I  shall 
run  all  the  way  home.    Please,  don't  come," 

But  a  mocking  bow  was  the  only  answer 
he  would  make ;  and,  feeling  that  outside  he 
would  listen  to  her  more  forcibly  expressed 
wishes,  she  made  a  final  adieu  to  Mrs. 
Prescott,  and  received  a  frigid  shake  of  the 
hand  from  Mrs.  Labouchere,  who  had  sat 
silently  observing  her  during  the  whole  of 
her  visit 

As  the  door  closed,  Katherine  rose  from 
her  seat  and  went  to  the  window,  whence  she 
watdied  the  two  figures,  after  a  minute's  pause 
outside,  pass  down  the  short  avenue  out  of 
sight.   Then  she  turned  round,  saying — 

"  Aunt,  had  you  heard  any  mention  of  this 
^I  before  we  came  here  ?  " 


DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  ICNOWLES. 

How  many  ways  there  be  for  men  to  die  1 
One  goeth  weary,  having  lived  so  long 
That  every  pulse  but  times  a  funeral  song ; 
One,  drawn  by  tender  hands,  unconsciously  ; 
One,  all  confused,  not  knowing  Life  nor  Death; 
And  one  remorsefiil,  having  Uved  in  vain  j 
And  one,  impatient  of  night's  common  chain. 
Freed  by  eteri^  Morning.   So  the  breath 
Is  stilled,  alike,  for  all.    But  here  was  one 
Who  went,  by  steady  choice,  into  the  deep, 
Leaving  his  joyful  Whole  of  love  yet  new, 
Because  it  was  the  thing  he  had  to  do : 
Thou  trainest  such,  my  country  !  Shout  and  weep! 
Train  such  for  ever,  crown  thy  faithful  son  ! 

M.  B.  SMETJLEY. 
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WILLIAM  THE  SILENT, 


PART  I. 


THE  hero  who  is  known  to  modem 
European  history  as  "  William  the 
Silent "  only  appears,  in  the  full  outlines  of 
his  life  aad  chuacter,  in  die  light  of  recent 
research.  There  was  somethmg,  both  in 
the  man  himself  and  in  the  work  which  he 
accomplished,  that  served  for  long  to  hide 
him  from  clear  and  distinct  view.  His  his- 
torical name  points  to  this.  There  was  a 
great  power  of  reserve  in  him — a  shadowy 
background  of  principle  and  motive,  which 
easily  exposed  him  to  misrepresentation  and 
calumny.  There  was,  moreover,  a  growth  of 
character  and  intention,  a  mixture  and  ad- 
vance of  purpose  as  his  work  proceeded, 
which,  from  different  points  of  view,  might 
indicate  an  unscrupulous  and  selfish  ambi- 
tion, or  a  heroic,  magnanimous,  and  profound 
confidence.  With  a  broad  and  genial  na- 
tural temperament,  he  united  a  deep,  subtle, 
and  f^reaching  intellect,  which  saw  more 
than  one  side  of  any  question.  He  slowly 
realised  the  full  height  of  his  enterprise,  as 
he  slowly  attained  for  himself  the  full  free- 
dom of  Protestant  conviction.  He  was 
hardly  conscious  of  its  magnitude  when  it 
was  arrested  in  his  hands.  The  enterprise 
itself  was  at  the  time  of  vague  and  undiscemed 
importance.  Few  recognised  its  full  signifi- 
cance. Narrow  in  its  sphere,  and  mingled 
in  its  impulses,  it  yet  concentrated  the  fate 
of  Protestantism,  and  had  an  influential 
bearing  on  the  development  of  free  national 
life  in  all  Protestant  countries.  It  wias  a 
strufflle,  if  ever  thoe  was  one,  for  life  and 
deam, — in  which  the  fiercest  passions  and  the 
most  powerful  principles  clashed  together  in 
an  uproar  of  conflict  that  confused  at  times 
all  clear  perception  of  what  was  going  on,- — in 
which  no  quarter  was  given  and  none  ex- 
pected. The  power  against  which  William 
was  matched  was  a  malignant  power,  which, 
in  the  name  of  religion,  worked  with  the 
weapons  of  hell,  and  scrupled  at  no  manner 
of  crime.  The  triumph  he  won  was  the 
I  defeat  of  this  power,  the  recoil,  if  not  the 
I  overthrow,  of  its  masked  devilry  against  all 
I  the  interests  of  Christian  thought  and  modem 
liberty. 

The  hero  of  such  a  struggle  was  naturally 
in  some  degree  a  sHrouded  figure.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  work  so  far  in  the  dark — 
to  keep  his  own  counsel,  to  seem  to  pursue 
his  own  ends,  and  to  lie  under  the  charge 
of  doing  so.    His  adversaries  not  merely 


suborned  assassins  to  destroy  his  life,  but 
writers  to  kill  his  reputation.  They  were 
able  to  give  for  long  the  direction  to  Euro- 
pean opinion,  and  it  is  only  within  our  oirn 
time  or  since  the  publication  of  his  letters^ 
which  b^an  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  tiu 
labours  oT  Mr.  Prescott  and  Mr.  Motiejr, 
that  the  fiill  truth  as  to  his  character,  aims, 
and  achievements  has  been  fully  disclosed. 
Especially  in  Mr.  Motley's  well-known  his- 
tory, "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  the 
career  and  character  of  William  are  clearly 
depicted,  and  the  reader  who  would  study 
bim  in  all  the  circumstances  of  his  time,  and 
the  complexity  of  influences  surrounding 
him,  must  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Motley's 
pages.  "  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic " 
is  at  the  same  time  the  biography  of  '*  William 
the  Silent"  In  the  ample  and  elaborately 
unfolding  details  of  this  history,  William  is 
the  great  central  figure  which  gives  coherence 
and  significance  to  all  the  rest  The  light 
falls  firom  him  upon  all  the  complicated  movt 
ments  of  the  wonderful  drama.  He  is  the 
moving  spring  everywhere — even  when  his 
agency  can  hardly  be  traced.  Results 
seemingly  far  remote  from  his  personal  guid- 
ance, are  yet  found  to  take  their  start  fiom 
his  firm  and  skilful  hand. 

Our  aim  is  of  a  more  limited  kind— to 
bring  before  our  readers  a  picture  of  the 
man  himself,  rather  than  to  draw  him  in  all 
the  surroundings  of  his  time,  to  trace  the 
clue  of  his  personal  history  and  character  as 
closely  as  we  can,  and  to  indicate  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  work  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous crises  in  the  great  Protestant  stniggle 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

William's  career  divides  itself  into  three 
main  epochs  or  periods — (i),  the  period  of 
his  youth  and  first  marriage  (1533 — 15^°)' 
while  his  fether  was  still  living,  and  he  ap- 
peared merely  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  service  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  whose  sovereignty  the 
Netherlands  then  owned;  (2),  the  period  of 
constitutional  struggle  {1560 — 68),  during 
which  he  strove,  in  concert  with  others, 
especially  Counts  Hoom  and  Egmont,  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  Nether- 
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lands  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Spanish 
authorities;  and  finally  (3),  the  penod  of 
anned  insurrection  and  revolution,  which  he 
inspired  and  led  till  his  death  in  15S4,  and 
in  the  glory  of  which  he  first  rises  to  the  full 
be^ht  of  a  great  hero. 

I. 

It  is  important  to  understand  clearly 
William's  historical  position,  the  family  from 
which  he  sprang,  and  th6  semi-royal  dignity 
K'hich  was  his  natural  inheritance.  He  be- 
longed to  the  House  of  Nassau,  an  ancient 
and  illustrious  German  race  which  dated  its 
cistinction  from  the  Middle  Ages.  It  had 
contested  pre-eminence  for  the  empire,  and 
given  a  sovereign  to  it  in  the  end  of  the 
ihirteenth  century.*  At  an  early  period  a 
younger  branch  of  the  family  had  been  trans- 
lated to  the  Netherlands,  and  there  ob- 
tained large  power  and  possessions.  Long 
before  the  advent  of  the  House  of  Austria 
the  ancestors  of  William,  as  Dukes  of  Guel- 
dies,  enjoyed  sovereign  rights  ova  some  of 
these  populous  and  prosperous  provinces. 
And  when  this  house  became  ptedominant  in 
the  person  of  Charles  V,,  the  Netherland 
Nassaus  were  among  its  most  powerful  sup- 
porters. 

William  belonged  by  birth  to  the  German 
bmoch  of  the  family,  although  it  was  his 
destiny  to  be  so  closely  associated  with  the 
Netherlands.  His  father  of  the  same  name 
had  inherited,  as  the  second  son,  the  less 
*^'ealtby  Qemtan  possessions,  and  taken  up 
bis  abode  at  Dillenburg,  where  our  hero  was 
bora,  April  16,  1533.  There  appears  to 
bave  been  nothing  remarkable  in  his  father's 
teeter.  He  was  called  William  the  JiicA, 
H  as  Mr.  Motley  says,  he  was  rich  only  in 
diildren,  of  whom  he  had  twelve, — five  sons 
2Dd  seven  daughters.  He  had  embraced 
Protestantism  and  became  a  zealous  Lu- 
theran. The  mother  of  'our  hero,  Juliana 
ofStolberg,  is  more  remarkable.  Her  letters 
10  her  sons  prove  her  to  have  been  a  person 
of^  rare  and  beautiful  spirit,  of  the  most 
^ent  and  lofty  courage,  and  yet  of  the  most 
humble  trust  and  piety. 

It  was  through  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the 
son  of  his  lather's  eldest  brother  Henry,  that 
William  succeeded  to  the  extensive  estates 
in  Ijixemburg  and  the  how  Countries. 
Henry  had  been  the  governor  of  Charles  V.,  ^ 
fnd  one  of  his  most  confidential  friends' 
^od  advisers.  He  w^  a  chief  instrument 
u>  placing  the  imperial  crown  upon  his 


*  Adol^iu  of  Nassau  elected  Emperor 


master's  head.  Through  his  marriage  with 
Claudie  of  Chalons,  the  small  but  delightful 
principality  of  Orange,  lying  between  Pro- 
vence and  Dauphiny,  had  passed  into  the 
family,  and  given  to  them  what  has  since 
been  Uieir  most  characteristic  title.  Henry's 
only  son,  Ren^,  having  died  soon  after 
bis,  father  without  issue,  left  this  principality 
with  all  the  rich  possessions  of  the  family  in 
the  Low  Countries,  to  the  subject  of  our  nar- 
rative. 

William's  historical  position  was  therefore 
naturally  a  great  one.  He  belonged  at  once 
to  Germany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 
He  was  a  Prince  in  his  own  right  in  both 
the  latter  countries.  His  names  of  Orange 
and  of  Nassau  were  illustrious  in  the  annals 
of  Europe.  At  the  same  time  he  was  the 
vassal  oi  the  House  of  Austria,  which,  in 
virtue  of  the  marriage  of  Maximilian 
(Charles  V.'s  grandfather)  with  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  had  extended  its  sover^gn  sway 
over  the  Nedierland  provinces. 

When  OUT  hero  succeeded  to  his  important 
position  he  was  only  eleven  years  of  age.  It 
was  deemed  fitting  to  his  prospects  ^t  he 
should  be  transferred  to  Brussels,  to  thecourtof 
the  Queen  Regent,*  to  complete  his  education, 
and  thither  accordingly  he  went  a  few  weeks 
after  the  death  of  Prince  Rend  in  1544.  It 
has  been  thought  a  reproach  to  his  parents 
that  they  parted  with  him  so  easily,  and 
allowed  him  without  remonstrance  to  be 
trained  in  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  Court. 
But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  editor  of  his  letters,!  that  at  this 
time  the  schism  between  I^otestant  and 
Catholic  was  not  completed,  and  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  edicts  against 
heresy  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  the  Pro- 
testants did  not  entirely  despair  of  Charles  V. 
His  relations  of  hostility  with  the  Papacy 
compelled  him  to  temporise  with  the  Lu- 
therans, and  he  even  sought  for  a  while  the 
means  of  approximating  the  opposing  doc- 
trines^ Chimerical  as  were  his  ideas,  they 
had  nearly  prevailed  in  the  Ratisbon  Con- 
ferences of  1541.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  William's  education  at 
the  Court  at  Brussels  involved  his  immediate 
abandoment  of  the  paternal  faith.  There  is 
no  evidence  certainly  that  this  was  the  price 
of  his  advancement.  Still  it  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  change  that  befell  him,  and 
the  new  circumstances  into  which  he  was 
introduced;  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that,  ardent  as  may  have  been  his  fathei's 

*  Mary,  widow  of  the  Kin^  of  Hunguy,  CbarlM  V.'b  niton 
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Protestantism,  he  took  no  special  pains  to 
avert  the  results  which  so  surely  followed 
his  son*s  transference  to  Brussels. 

William  very .  early  showed  remarkable 
powers.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 
into  the  Emperor's  family  as  a  page,  and 
rapidly  became  a  great  fovoiuite  with  Charles. 
The  Emperor  made  him  his  close  companion, 
and  allowed  him  to  be  present  during  most 
important  interviews.  In  this  manner  the 
boy's  mind  was  formed  from  the  first  in  that 
cautious  and  reticent  mould  which  so  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  it.  He  saw  behind  the 
scenes,  and  learned  to  read  the  secret  springs 
of  policy  and  character  while  he  was  yet  a 
mere  youth.  The  formal  part  of  his  educa- 
tion was  entrusted  to  a  younger  brother*  of 
Cardinal  Gran^lle,  with  whom  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  afterwards  so  |nominentIy  con- 
nected. 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  William  was 
married  to  Ann  of  Egmont,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Maidmilian  Count  of  Buren,  one  of 
Chailes's  military  diiefs.  His  young  wife  was 
bom  in  the  same  year  with  himself,  and  the  let- 
ters which  passed  betwixt  them,  forming  the 
first  in  the  long  series  of  the  family  archives, 
attest  the  sincerity  and  tenderness  of  their  at- 
tachment to  one  another.  "  I  assure  you,"  he 
says  in  one  of  them,  "  that  I  breathe  no  other 
wish  than  to.be  loved  as  I  love  you;  for 
aftCT  God  I  diink  that  you  are  the  best  be- 
loved, and  if  it  were  not  that  I  think  firmly 
that  you  love  me,  I  should  not  be  so  weU 
content  as  I  am  at  tliis  moment."t 

This,  with  others  of  die  series,  is  dated 
from  the  camp  "near  Escherenne,"  in  the 
end  of  1555,  during  the  last  of  Charles's 
miceamng  conflicts  with  the  Frendh  monarch. 
The  Emperor  had  shown  his  favour  to  Wil- 
liam, not  only  by  promoting  him  to  offices 
of  honour  about  his  person,  but  by  assigning 
to  him  important  military  command.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  imperial  forces  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Marienburg,  a  Belgian  town  which 
the  ■  Queen  Recent  had  fortified  at  great 
expense,  but  which  had  been  suddenly  cap- 
tured by  the  French.  If  he  did  not  display 
now  nor  afr^xwards  any  conspicuous  military 
prowess,  this  was  mainly  because  no  fitting 
opportunity  presented  itself;  but  he  showed 
hts  resources  and  ability  in  the  management 
of  his  troops,  and  thereby  commended  him- 


*  Jerome  Pcironet,  loa  of  Nicholas  Petronct,  who  rose 
fron  tbe  humble  porition  of  a  county  Attorney  to  be  Cbati- 
cellur  of  the  Empira.  llie  Mine  of  GraoTelle,  bf  triticb  ths 
family  an  chieflv  known,  wu  dehvad  bam  an  acuta  por- 
chasrd  hy  the  lataer. 
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self  Still  more  strongly  to  the  favour  of  his 
imperial  master. 

This  favour  culminated  at  the  great  mo- 
ment of  Charles's  abdicadon,  which  took 
place  in  the  close  of  the  same  year.  We 
hear  of  the  event  beforehand  in  ohe  (rf  Wil- 
liam's letters  to  his  wife.  He  tells  ha  in 
September,  1555,  that  he  had  received  a 
summons  from  the  Emperor  to  appear  in  the 
following  month  at  Brussels  to  acknowledge 
Philip  as  his  sovereign.  Charles  did  not 
wish  the  solemn  act  of  abdication  to  take 
place  in  his  absence.  He  desired  to  give 
all  the  Sdat  to  it  he  could,  by  the  attendance 
of  the  princes  and  Estates  of  the  Nether- 
lands; and  to  none  of  these  did  he  look 
with  more  confidence,  or  design  to  signalise 
widi  more  honour,  than  the  young  Prince  of 
Orange. 

The  impoang  scene  of  the  abdication 
occurred  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  at 
Brussels  on  the  25th  October,  1555.  It  has 
often  been  described,  but  nevCT  with  mote 
striking  effect  than  by  Mr.  Motley.  He  draivs 
out  the  contrast  betwixt  the  aged-looking  Em- 
peror and  the  youthful  Prince  on  whose  arm 
he  had  leaned  as  he  entered  the  hall,  and 
whom  he  beckoned  from  his  seat  to  support 
him  as  he  rose  to  reply  to  the  address  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Estates.  Charles, 
although  only  fifi^-five  years  of  age,  was 
aheady  "  decrepit  with  premature  old  age." 
He  had  been  a  powerful  and  vigorous  nun, 
"  able  to  match  himself  with  all  competitore 
in  the  toumay  and  the  ring ;"  but  now  he  was 
"  crippled  in  hands,  knees,  and  legs."  "  In 
face  he  had  always  been  extremely  ugly,  and 
time  had  not  improved  his  physiognomy. 
His  hair,  once  of  a  light  colour,  was  now 
white  with  age,  close-clipped  and  bristling; 
his  beard  was  grey,  coarse,  and  sha^- 
The  lower  part  of  his  face  was  famous  ibr 
its  deformity.  The  under  lip,  a  Burgundian 
inheritance,  was  heavy  and  hanging,  and  the 
lower  jaw  obtruded  far  beyond  the  upi)er. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  admitted  that  "  his 
forehead  was  spacious  and  commanding, 
and  his  eyes  "  dark  blue,  with  an  expression 
both  majestic  and  benignant."  William  is 
described,  after  a  portrait  still  preserved  at 
the  Hague,*  as  "  UU  and  handsome,  wiili  i 
Spanish  rather  than  a  German  or  FlemiJi 
cast  of  countenance — dark,  well-chiselled, 
and  symmetrical.  His  head  was  smaU,  and 
well  placed  upon  his  shoulders ;  his  hair  was 
dark-brown,  as  were  also  his  moustache 
peaked  beard ;  his  forehead  was  lofty,  spa- 
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I  doaSt  and  already  prematurely  engrayed 
i  ;rith  the  anxious  lines  of  thought ;  his 
'  t  ves  were  full  brown,  well  opened,  and  ex- 
[jressive  of  profound  reflection.    He  was 
i  dressed  in  the  magnificent  apparel  for  which 
'  :jc  Netherlands  were  celebrated  above  all 
uther  nations,  and  which  the  ceremcHiy  ren- 
dered necessary." 

On  this  great  occasion  there  were  present 
many  besides  the  Prince  of  Orange  soon 
destined  to  an  unhappy  celebrity.  Antony 
,  Perronet  was  in  attendance  as  Bishop  of 
I  Arras,  speculating,  perhaps,  on  the  cardinal- 
,     in  store  for  him,  and  smiling  with  smooth 
lubtlety  at  the  prospect  of  a  congenial 
I  "taster  in  I%iKp.    Prominent  were  Counts 
lament  and  Hoom — ^the  one  **  tall,  magnifi- 
:ent  in  costume,  with  dark  flowing  hair,  soft, 
L-rown  eyes,  and  delicate  cheek ; "  the  other 
■  with  bold  and  suUen  face  and  fan-shaped 
i  sard,  a  brave,  honest,  discontented,  quar- 
]  ::;Mjme,  unpopular  man " — both  alike  un- 
j  'inking  of  the  tragic  doom  in  store  for 
.  :'icm.    The  Marquis    Berghen   and  the 
!  Ijird  of  Montigny  appeared  equally  uncon- 
scious of  their  sad   destiny.  Brederode, 
the  leader  of  the  famous  beggars,  "with 
.  hndsome,  reckless  face  and  turbulent  de- 
!  nwanoor  f  Noircames,  the  infamous  instru- 
I  --init  of  Alva^  cruelties ;  the  learned  Frisian 
President  Vig^ius,  "  crafty,  plausible,  adroit, 
j  eloquent — a  small,  brisk,  man,  with  long  yel- 
I  lea-  hair,  glittering  green  eyes,  round-turned, 
I  ijsy  cheeks,  and  flowing  beard."*  There 
j  *ere  others,  soldiers  and  civilians,  whose 
I  sames,  although  not  so  distinguished  as 
'■hese,  nere  soon  to  come  into  conspicuous 
I  'otice  in  the  great  stru^le  before  them,  and 
1 10  which  the  ceremonial  then  enacted  was 
[  t.He  unconscious  prelude.   It  must  have  been 
a  touching  thought  for  some  of  them  to  have 
afterwards  looked  back  to  this  day,  when 
wth  ranks  imbroken  and  a  unanimous  hearti- 
ness they  hailed  their  new  monarch. 

Before  tracing  the  causes  which  were 
already  working  towards  a  rupture  betwixt 
t'hilip  and  the  Netherland  Provinces,  it  is 
-■-xcMary  to  fill  in  one  or  two  inddents  of 
o-jr  hero's  life.    The  chief  and  most  im- 
jrtant  of  these  was  his  connection  with  the 
■'■«ty  of  Cateau-Cambrensis,  which  followed 
'^e  short  and  for  France  disastrous  war  into 
■^'lit-h  the  restless  ambition  of  the  Pope,  Paul 
Caraffa,  and  his  nephews  had  succeeded  in 
;  I'lifflging  Philip  and  Henry  ,  of  France.  On 
'  Philip's  part  the  war  was  very  reluctantly 
"^Q,  and  when  the  two  brilliant  victories 


*  Uotley'i "  RiK  gf  tin  Dntch  KepaUIc,"  vol,  i.  p.  io»-i . 


of  St.  Quentin  and  GraveKnes,  the  glory  of 
bo*  of  which  was  mainly  due  to  Egmont, 
had  vindicated  his  power  and  the  lustre  of  his 
arms,  he  was  only  too  ready  to  treat  for 
peace.  This  war  is  memorable  to  us  in  Eng- 
land as  that  in  which  Calais  ceased  to  be  an 
English  possession,  and  passed  permanently 
into  the  hands  of  its  natural  owners.  The 
capture  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  diversion 
of  the  French  troops,  determined  to  do  some- 
thing to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  a  campaign  in 
which  the  armies  of  Philip,  aided  by  his  Eng- 
lish alliance,  had  inflicted  on  them  sudi 
heavy  disasters.  Our  hero  does  not  appear 
conspicuous  during  the  war :  but  when  the 
negotiaticms  for  peace  were  set  on  foot,  m 
the  autumn  of  1558,  he  comes  upon  the 
scene.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
employed  by  Philip  to  carry  on  these  nego- 
tiations, a  task  in  which  he  was  associated 
once  more  with  his  fut\u*e  rival,  Granvelle, 
and  in  which  his  still  more  formidable  anta- 
gonist, the  Duke  of  Alva,  also  took  a  part. 

At  the  close  of  the  negotiations,  William 
remained  in  France  as  one  of  the  hostages 
for  the  execution  of  the  treaty ;  and  it  was 
then  that,  for  the  first  time,  his  mind  seems 
to  have  received  a  definite  shock  in  its  alle- 
giance to  Philip.  The  French  monarch,  in 
the  course  of  their  confidential  intercourse, 
imparted  to  him  the  secret  of  a  proposed 
massacre  of  the  Protestants,  already  agreed 
upon  betwixt  himself  and  Philip.  ■  Believing 
William  to  have  the  same  cordial  relations 
with  Philip  as  he  had  had  with  his  father, 
and  to  share  m  all  his  designs,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  communicate  with  him  on 
such  a  topic.  William  received  the  disclo- 
sure with  unmoved  countenance,  and  the 
taciturnity  already  characteristic  of  him,  but 
with  an  inward  thrill  of  indignation.  *'  I 
confess,"  he  says  in  his  famous  Apology,* 
"  that  1  was  in  such  sort  moved  with  pity 
and  compassion  towards  so  many  good  people 
as  were  appointed  to  slaughter,  and  towards 
the  whole  country  to  which  I  was  so  much 
bound,  that  from  that  time  forward  I  did 
earnestly  attempt  to  clear  out  of  the  country 
that  vermin  of  the  Spaniards." 

This  visit  to  France,  in  short,  and  the  ex- 
perience that  came  of  it,  proved  a  turning- 
point  in  William's  life.  It  gave  him  an 
insight  into  the  character  and  designs  of 
Philip,  which  served  as  a  clue  to  his  future 
plans,  and  prevented  him  being  deceived  by 
the  fair  promises  which  unhappily  prevailed 
with  others.    It  made  him  reflect  more  deeply 

*  "  Tbc  Apolosy  of  the  Prinre  of  Orange,"  first  put  forth  in 
1580,  in  reply  to  Mi  "  PnncriptioB  "  bj  the  King  of  Spain. 
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than  he  had  yet  done  on  the  course  of  events 
around  him,  and  the  meaning  of  those  new 
religious  influences  which  were  so  powerful 
bo^  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries. 
Hitherto,  according  to  his  own  confession,* 
he  had  paid  litde  attention  to  religion. 
Brought  up  in  the  Emperor's  chamber^  he 
had  been  engrossed  by  the  amusementlf  befit- 
ting his  age,  and  the  military  charges  so 
early  entrusted  to  him.  "  Feats  of  chivalry, 
hunting,  and  other  oercises  which  young 
noblemen  use,"  were  more  "in  my  head," 
he  says,  "  than  those  things  which  concerned 
my  salvation."  Yet  the  early  impressions  of 
the  reformed  faith  which  he  had  received  in 
his  father's  household  had  not  entirely  passed 
away.  He  gives  praise  to  God  that  "  He  had 
not  suffered  the  holy  seed  to  be  choked,"  but' 
in  good  time  to  bring  forth  fruit ;  while  be 
repudiates  emphadcaliy  his  ever  having  had 
any  sympathy  with  the  cruel  persecations,  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  on  account  of  reli- 
gion. It  was,  in  fact,  his  sense  of  humanity 
and  justice  that  for  the  time  was  most  out- 
raged by  the  disclosures  made  to  him  by  &e 
French  king.  Not  till  long  afterwards  did 
the  spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  Pro- 
'  testant  zeal  begin  to  bum  in  him. 

William's  life  at  first  and  for  a  considerable 
time  was  in  the  main  the  brilliant  life  of  a 
great  noble.  Questions  of  religious  doctrine 
did  not  trouble  him.  He  was  in  appearance 
a  Catholic  like  those  abound  him ;  and  in  his 
own  principality  of  Orange  he  upheld  firmly, 
yet  without  any  force  or  bloodshed,  the  rights 
of  the  ancient  Church.  But  his  mind,  as  Mr. 
Mo  tley  says,  was  bent  on  other  pursuite.  "  He 
was  disposed  for  an  easy,  joyous,  luxurious, 
princely  life.  Banquets,  masquerades,  tour- 
naments, the  chase,  interspersed  with  the 
routine  of  offidal  duties,  civil  and  military, 
filled  out  his  life.  His  hospitality,  like  his 
fortune,  was.  almost  regal.  While  the  king 
and  the  foreign  envoys  were  still  in  the 
Netherlands,  his  house,  the  splendid  Nassau 
Palace  of  Brussels,  was  ever  open.  He  en- 
tertained for  the  monarch  who  was,  or  who 
imagined  himself  to  be,  too  poor  to  discharge 
his  own  duties  in  this  respect ;  but  he  enter- 
tained at  his  own  expense.  Twenty-four 
noblemen  and  eighteen  pages  of  gentle 
birth  officiated  regularly  in  his  family.  There 
was  hardly  a  princely  house  in  Germany 
which  did  not  send  cooks  to  learn  their  busi- 
ness in  his  magnificent  kitchen."  Nor  was 
his  magnificence  dispensed  only  to  di^ 
tinguished  guests  and  his  fellow  nobles. 


Tbe  Ap(^g7  of  Ibe  Princa  of  Onutge*" 


*'  Men  of  lower  degree  were  welcomed  with  i 
a  cheering  hospitality  which-  made  them  feel 
themselves  at  their  ease.    All  parties  united 
in  eulogising  his  winning  address  and  gentle 
manners.    He  had  the  good  breeding  vhidi 
comes  from  the  heart,  i^ned  into  an  inex- 
pressible charm  from  his  omstant  interconne, 
almost  from  his  cradle,  mth  men  of  all  ranks." 
As  may  be  expected  firom  sudi  a  profuse 
manner  of  living,  he  had  already  contracted 
debts.'  His  &lconers  especially  seem  to  have 
been  a  source  of  endless  expense  to  him. 
"  We  come  of  a  race,"  he  said  with  careless 
humour  to  his  brother  Louis,  "  who  are 
are  somewhat  bad  managers  in  our  young  j 
days,  but  when  we  grow  older  we  do  better, 
like  our  late  father"  (sicut  erat  in  principio,j 
et  njinc  et  semper  et  in  secula  seculoniffl).| 
"  My  greatest  difficulty,"  he  adds,  "  as  usual,  ■ 
is  on  account  of  the  falconers."  * 

But  all  this  careless  and  brilliant  life  was 
ere  long  to  change  with  him.  Trouble  was 
at  hand  in  diverse  forms,  and  the  shadow  of 
approaching  danger  began  to  settle  on  his 
path. 

His  first  grief  was  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  seems  to  have  occurred  before  his  jour- 
ney to  France.  Following  the  abdication  M 
Charles,  he  had  been  sent  into  Germanr 
bearing  the  imperial  crown  from  the  self- 
dethroned  monarch  to  Ferdinand ;  and  on 
his  return  the  sad  event  awaited  him.  He 
had  loved  her  with  all  the  tenderness  of 
youth,  and  in  a  German  letter  to  his  father 
he  bewails  the  loss  for  himself  and  his  young 
children,  of  whom  there  were  two,  a  boy  and 
a  girl."i-  Fhilq)  is-found  condoling  with  himj 
uimer  this  bereavement"  |  Then  in  the! 
next  year,  1559,  came  the  death  of  his  father,! 
to  whom,  notwithstanding  his  long  absence 
from  home,  he  seems  to  have  been  wannlf 
attached. 

But  time  brought  alleviation  to  these  {vi* 
vate  sorrows.  The  public  griefe  which  began 
to  beset  him  were  not  of  a  nature  either  to  be 
borne  with  the  same  patience  or  to  admit  of 
the  same  remedy.  Slowly  but  surely  thef 
advanced  upon  him. 

No  sooner  was  the  French  war  brought  to 
a  termination  than  Philip  was  eager  to  retuni 
to  Spain.  He  had  many  designs,  especially 
those  dearest  to  his  heart  for  the  extiipaboo 
of  heresy,  which  he  felt  could  be  best 
moted  in  the  country  which  he  loved  most, 
both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  its  devotion  to 
thaf  Catholic  faith  whidi  was  the  only  passion 
of  his  life.  Acconlingly  he  made  his  aITang^ 

*  Motlej,  vol.  1.  p.  144. 
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mats  for  his  departure  from  the  Netherlands 
3S  Speedily  as  possible. 

It  was  a  great  question  who  was  to  be 
Regent,  and  the  names  of  both  Orange  and 
EgmoQt  were  mentioned  amongst  others. 
But  the  (^ce  fell  to  Philip's  own  sister, 
'  Ma^aret,  Duchess  of  Parma.  Margaret 
I  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  and 
jl  seems  to  have  shared,  strongly  in  the  pecu- 
I  liarities  oS  her  race.   She  was  masculine  in 
her  deportment,  with  the  somewhat  harsh 
I'  bnt  anmnanding  features  of  her  father  and 
^;  aunt,  who  had  preceded  her  in  the  regeney. 
I  The  historian  compares  her  to  a  man  dis- 
guised in  the  dress  of  a  woman,  and  particu- 
^  larljr  emphasises  the  traces  of  a  moustache 
,  and  beard  on  her  upper  lip  and  chin.*  She  was 
a  mighty  huntress ;  her  devotion  to  the  chase 
and  her  accomplishments  as  a  horsewoman 
j  being  only  equalled  by  her  reUgious  zeal  and 
her  hatred  of  heretics.    Margaret  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Netherlands,  and  herappoint- 
HKBt  was  not  unpopular.    She  arrived  in  the 
country  in  the  early  summer  of  1559,  and 
'  immediately  entered  upon  her  duties.  Philip 
,  sommoned  a  meeting  of  the  States-General 
to  welcome  her  at  Ghent,  and  formally  to 
tiaDsfer  to  her  the  rights  of  government 
'   It  was  at  this  meetmg  that  the  first  serious 
,  munnors  of  discontent  may  be  said  to  have 
^oken  out     Philip  having  addressed  the 
States,  through  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  inform- 
ing them  of  his  intention  to  retiun  to  Spain, 
and  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to 
this  course,  made  a  "  request "  to  them  for 
I  applies.    Notwithstanding  the  large  sums 
j  i^^ch  they  had  expended,  and  the  losses 
I  »iiich  they  had  suflfered  in  the  wars  just 
closed,  the  Netherlanders  were  willing  still  to 
give  &eely  of  their  treasures  and  even  their 
Mood  for  the  king's  service ;  but  they  one 
I  and  all,  in  their  several  provinces,  protested 
I  at  the  same  time  against  the  continuance  of 
,  the  Spanish  troopa  in  the  country.  The 
]  pKseace  of  these  tnx)ps  had  become  intoler- 
;  aWe,  and  their  lawlessness  a  frequent  subject 
I  <rf  complaint.    The  States  were  theretore 
I  unanimous  in  petitioning  that  they  should  be 
[•withdrawn,  and  in  addition  to  the  petition 
^  presented  by  them,  a  formal  remonstrance 
^  'as  also   made  by   the  States-General, 
i  i'igned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  all 
I  the  leading  authorities  of  the  Country  who 
occupied  any  position  of  independence. 
Philip  smiled  graciously  at  the  promise  of 
,'  supplies,  but  burst  forth  into  uncontrollable 
tiispleasure  when  he  found  the  condition  with 


1 


.  deent  &liqu  nvealo  superioriqiie  labello  bar* 


which  it  was  coupled.  A  compromise  was 
for  the  time  effected.  He  agreed  to  pay  the 
troops  from  his  own  exchequer,  and  to 
appoint  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Egmont 
to  their  command,  and,  further,  to  remove 
them  all  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  All 
this,  however,  he  yielded  with  a  bad  grace ; 
and  finally  took  his  departure  from  Flushing, 
on  the  26th  August,  1559,  hotly  indignant, 
especially  with  Orange,  whom  he  rightly 
enough  divined  -  to  be  the  guiding  spint 
amon^^t  the  remonstrant  nobles.  The  Fnnce 
had  accompanied  him  to  the  place  of  em- 
barkation, and  as  Philip  was  about  to  leave 
he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Orange  and  bitterly 
reproached  him  as  the  cause  of  all  the  oppo- 
sition to  his  designs.  William  replied  re- 
spectfully that  the  opposition  as  to  the  troops 
had  been  made  by  the  Estates  in  a  consti- 
tutional manner,  and  on  general  grounds  of 
policy.  "  No  los  Estados,  ma  vera,  vos, 
vos ! "  Philip  exclaimed  with  ungovernable 
passion.  ("iV&/  fAe  Estates;  6ut  you,  you, 
your")* 

This  incident  suffidently  points  to  the 
growth  of  William's  influence  and  the  posi- 
tion of  marked  power  to  which  he  had 
already  attuned  at  die  close  of  this  the  first 
stage  of  his  career.  In  order  to  render  £dl 
this  more  intelligible,  and  to  help  the  reader 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  struggle 
which  now  ensued,  it  is  necessary  to  bnng 
into  view  the  social,  political,  and  religious 
■state  of  Holland  on  Uie  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  character  of  Philip,  so  un- 
happily destined  to  its  sovereignty. 

The  Netherlands  were  ^en,  as  now, 
singular  alike  as  to  their  physical  conforma- 
tion and  their  intellectual,  political,  religious, 
and  social  condition.  Originally  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  sandbanks,  they  had  been 
gradually  rescued  from  the  sea,  and  the  over- 
flow of  the  three  £^at  rivers  which  here  seek 
an  outlet  for  their  waters— the  Rhine,  the 
Meuse,  and  the  Sdieldt  Upon  the  delta 
formed  by  the  alluvial  slime  which  these 
rivers  had  deposited  at  their  mouth,  a 
population,  partly  Celtic  and  partly  Teutonic, 
had  early  settled,  and  by  continuous  and  un- 
tiring industry,  made  not  only  habitable,  but 
fertile  and  luxurious  homes  for  themselves. 
The  sea  had  been  dyked  out;  the  rivers 
had  been  banked,  canals  had  been  every- 
where formed,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  at  once  means  of  carry- 
ing off  the  overflowing  water  of  her  rivers, 
and  of  fertilising  the  plains  around.  The 
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countiy  was  studded  with  populous  and 
beautiful  cities,  and  with  the  richest  and 
most  splendid  churches  in  ChristendcHn.  The 
commerce  of  the  East  passed  through  its 
ports.  Navies  rode  in  its  harbours.  There 
was  a  luxuriant  bloom  of  civilisation  through 
all  its  borders.  Nowhere  had  the  mediaeval 
dvilisation  reached  such  a  maoirold  luxuri- 
ance. All  the  higher  activities  of  chivalry, 
of  ctmous  art,  elaborate  industry,  had 
reached  a  high  development.  There  was 
among  the  burgher  and  commercial  classes, 
if  they  had  been  let  alone,  if  not  amongst 
the  nobles,  a  ripe  content  and  an  apparently 
inexhaustible  prosperity. 

Education  was  extenavely  diffused  even 
amcmg  the  lower  classes.  A  love  for  poetry, 
painting,  architecture,  music,  and  the  drama, 
generally  prevailed.  One  special  feature  had 
for  centuries  distinguished  the  country.  It 
was  a  i>eculiar  seat  of  those  brotherhoods 
or  associations  which  sprang  up  so  nume- 
rously in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  con- 
stitute both  religiously  and  intellectually  so 
very  sinking  and  influential  an  element  in 
medieval  civilisation.  Long  before,  in  the 
'  twelfth  century,  numbers  of  the  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses  had  found  a  retreat  in  the 
Netherlands  ;  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit ;  and  later,  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,  extending  from 
Cologne  and  the  upper  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
found  a  congenial  soil  there.  There  also 
flourished  those  secret  craft  societies — the. 
original  of  Free  Masonry — to  whose  powerful 
and  intelligent  influence  so  many  of  the 
splendid  Gothic  edifices  of  Germany  and  the 
Nertierlands  itself  were  due.  And  more 
remarkable  than  all  perhaps,  were  what  were 
called  Guilds  of  Rhetoric,  or  associations  of 
tradesmen  for  the  cultTvatioa  of  the  drama 
and  belles  lettres.  These  guilds  were 
numerous  in  the  country ;  and  possessed 
no  little  social  importance.  Their  songs, 
lampoons,  and  squibs  formed  a  kind  of 
periodical  press,  characterized  by  the  freedom 
and  license  which  always  belong  to  literature 
of  this  kind,  and  which  have  suggested  a 
comparison  with  the  Athenian  drama.  •  The 
popular  sentiment  found  a  vent  in  these 
societies  —  the  popular  love  of  show  and 
organization,  a  pleasant  indulgence.  The 
"  Rhetoricians "  had  their  kings,  captains, 
and  princes  ;  their  distinguishing  mottoes 
and  emblems — the  lily,  the  mangold,  the 
violet;  their  banners  and  processions.  They 
celebrated  special  jubilees  or  festivals  mider 
the  name  of"  land-jewels." 

Uollcy,  vol.  i>  p.  JI7. 


The  religious  state  of  the  counby  deserves 
particular  attention.  It  was  a  favourite 
haunt  of  religious  liberalism,  and  a  certain 
spiritual  uneasiness  had  spread  widely 
below  the  surface  before  the  fifteenth 
century.  With  the  outbreak  of  Frotes- 
tantism  in  Germany,  the  Netberlaxkds  be- 
came the  centre  of  some  of  the  widest 
excesses  that  so  rabidly  followed  in  its 
wake.  The  Anabaptist  movemad;  whidi 
created  such  consternation  everywhere^  at- 
tained there  to  grave  proportions  under  the 
leadership  of  John  of  L^den  and  his  fol- 
lowers. This  notorious  fanatic  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  city  of  Munster,  and 
there  set  up  a  kingdom  <rf  Sion, — the  main 
feature  <^  which,  as  in  the  modem  Mormou 
lanaticism,  was  polygamy, — tried  to  seize  both 
Amsterdam  and  Leyden.  He  was  foiled  in 
his  endeavours,  but  the  religious  madness 
whidi  he  inspired,  earned  many  away. 
Naked  men  and  women,  who  supposed  them- 
selves to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Ho!y 
Ghost,  rushed  at  midnight  through  the  strecu 
of  Amsterdam  (153s),  exclaiming.  '*Wo,  vx, 
wo  I  the  wrath  of  God,  the  wrath  of  God:" 
When  arrested  and  remonstrated  with,  tht.y 
declared  they  were  "  the  naked  truth."  * 

Such    disorders    unhappily    served  13 
strengthen  the  rigid  exclusiveness  of  the  im- 1 
penal  edicts  against  heresy.    Nowhere  did  j 
the  law  show  a  more  unrelenting  bout  to  i 
every  maiilestation  of  religious  liberty,  Ths 
agitations  below  the  surface  of  society  sceu 
only  to  have  evoked  a  sterner  spirit  of  r^- 
sistance  in  the  authorities ;  and  edict  foUowi:J 
edict  each  more  intolerant  and  cruel  than  the 
fonner.    In  1535,  it  was  decreed  that  ali 
heretics,  even  if  repentant,  should  be  put  10 
death — men  to  be  executed  with  the  svord. 
women  to  be  burnt  alive.   Hiis  was  foUoweil 
by  the  famous  edict  of  1550,  whidi  was  again  ! 
re-enacted  on  Philip's  accession  to  the  so- 
vereignty.   According  to  this,  all  religious 
converse  or  disptitaiiott  by  others  than  tho!>e 
"  who  had  duly   studied   theology,"  was 
punishable  with  death,  and  informers  wck  i 
encouraged  by  the  expectation  of  sharing  the 
property  of  the  accused,  and  themselvi-s- 
receiving  free  pardon.t  It  is  hardly  possibk 
to  a)nceivc  a  more  fiightful  engine  of  pei».'- 
cution  and  oppression  than  such  a  law,  aiitl 
the  results  which  it  wrought  were  direful  ia 
the  extreme.     Thousands,  according  to 
Grotius  tens  of  thousands,  were  saCTificed  as 
]  victims  to  its  atrodty.   But  withal,  the  con-  1 
I  tagion  of  the  new  opinions  spread;  theblootl 
of  the  mart)TS  there,  as  elsewhere,  provetitix  | 
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seed  of  the  Church ;  and,  when  the  tiaue  of 
deadly  conflict  came,  and  the  power  of 
I  absolutism  was  met  face  to  face  by  me  power 
I  of  revolution,  it  was  the  fervour  of  rehgious 
faith  and  the  indomitable  spirit  which  it  in- 
I  spired,  which  proved  the  strongest  and  most 
victorious  element  in  the  struggle. 
I    There  were  otherinfluences,  no  doubt,  which 
entered  into  the  struggle — some  good  and 
I  some  evil — the  spirit  of  political  liberty  which 
j  Philip  desired  to  crush,  no  less  strongly  than 
,  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty  j  the  growing  in- 
telligence of  the  cities,  and  the  social  unrest 
of  many  classes,  amongst  whom  the  habits  of 
feckless  and  extravagant  living  characteristic 
of  the  Flemish  nobles  bad  spread.  These 
nobles  were  in  some  respect  themselves  the 
jsime  mqvers  of  the  crisis.   They  were  at 
once  too  intelligent,  and  too  disosderly  to 
Mibmit  qmetly  to  the  designs  of  the  Spanish 
monarch. 

Of  all  the  forces,  however,  which  contri- 
buted to  precipitate  and  embitter  the  struggle, 
the  most  potent  was  Philip  himself.  A 
more  astonishing  character  nowhere  ap- 
pears in  history.  A  fanatic  of  the  narrowest 
type,  devoured  by  zeal  for  the  holy  Catholic 
Church,  he  was  at  the  sanne  time  without  any 
spiritual  conviction  or  loftiness  of  religious 
3jm.  His  bigotry  was  an  instinct  or  passion 
rather  than  a  conviction.  It  was  the  only 
passion  <^  his  meagre  and  sd&di  nature. 
He  dehghted  in  rel^ous  cruelty.  On  his 
tetum  to  Spain,  an  au/o  da  fi  was  jvovided, 
as  the  spectacle  most  fitted  to  regale  and 
welcome  him.  He  looked  on  the  tortures  of 
the  poor  sufferers  with  a  zest  which  nothing 
but  the  gratification  of  religious  vengeance 
seemed  ever  to  give  him.  When  reproached 
by  one  of  them  with  his  cruelty,  he  is  re- 


pented to  have  said,  "I  would  cany  the 
wood  to  bum  my  own  son  widial,  were  he 
as  wicked  as  yoo.*  When  he  heard  of  tiie 
massacre  of  thousands,  he  was  impressed 
with  pious  gratitude,  and  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  indulgence  which  granted 
heretics  the  choice  of  hanging  rather  than  of 
burning.  Withal  he  was  grossly  licentious. 
Minute  to  austerity  in  the  discharge  of  his 
religious  duties,  regular  at  mass,  sermons, 
and  vespers  as  a  monk,"  he  was  at  the  same 
time  abandoned  to  the  most  disgraceful 
excesses.  Industrious  at  his  cabinet,  like 
a  common  clerk,  he  was  without  any  real 
capacity  for  business.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
receipt  of  elaborate  State  documents,  which 
he  could  barely  read  and  understand. 
Religious  without  morality  and  ambitious  with- 
out power,  a  tyrant  without  any  majesty  or 
even  capacity,  he  is  one  of  the  most  odious 
figures  in  modern  history.  Yet  (other^vise 
the  portrait  would  be  incredible)  he  was 
not  without  some  traits  of  human  kindness, 
as  in  his  r^ard  for  the  poor  at  Brussels ; 
and  he  is  alleged  to  have  had  some  real 
traces  of  culture,  as  in  his  taste  for  painting 
and  architecture. 

Such  a  country  and  such  a  master  could 
hardly -fail  to  come  into  collision.  The  train 
had  been  long  prepared.  The  indignation 
of  popular  pasnon  lud  long  slumbered  below 
the  sur&ce.  It  required  only  such  a  hand  as 
Philip's,  audacious  in  its  very  impotence, 
blind  in  the  dailc  malignity  of  its  aim,  to 
kindle  the  hidden  fire  into  a  wild  conflagra- 
tion. The  flame,  however,  did  not  burst 
forth  all  at  once.  As  the  preparatipn  was 
long,  so  the  outbreak  was  gradual,  and  a 
period  of  constitutional  struggle  {needed 
the  crisis  of  revolution. 

JOHN  TULLOCH. 


LEFT  BEHIND. 


I 


'VE  work  to  do  day  after  day. 
Work  for  my  lo«-ly  home  and  iMcd ; 
I  qwak  a  land  word  wiien  I  may, . 

And  when  I  can,  do  faindly  deed ; 
Bnt,  when  the  voicing  hours  are  done, 

I  take  m  walk  if  skies  are  fair : 
I  have  s  secret  with  the  aim, 
I  hear  a  triiifper  in  the  air. 


For  it's  the  same  old  sun  fliat  set 

O'er  far-off  fields  ten  years  ago, 
^liere  two  walked  side  by  side,  and  let 

The  h^py  bonis  unheeded  flow ; 
And  it's  the  same  sweet  breeze  that  stirred 

The  trees  beside  the  meadow  walk, — 
I  love  it  for  the  words  it  heard 

Wben  two  paused  there  in  earnest  talk. 


Two  then,  bat  now  'tit  only  <me, — 

Tboae  pleasant  fidds  are  far  away. 
O  blessed  breeze,  O  golden  sun. 

How  live  I  through  my  lonely  day  ? 
Yon  know  a  face  that  you  used  to  kiss. 

Which  paled  and  dimmed  in  your  breath  and  glow ; 
Yon  know  the  love  that  was  crossed  by  this, 

A  grave  new-made  in  the  Christmas  snow. 

You  know  all  about  it, — as  none  beside, — 

Folks  think  I  have  always  been  alone. 
For  there's  half  the  world — and  the  world  is  wide — 

'Tween  me  and  that  grave  with  its  wee  white  stones 
And  they  sometimes  wonder  at  words  I  speak, 

"  As  if  she  knew  things  herself,"  they  say. 
O  God,  it  is  hard,  with  my  heart  so  weak. 

To  laugh,  and  live  through  my  IcHiely  day  1 
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O  it  vas  veil  to  be  he,  and  go ; 

Our  good  God  led  him  the  easier  way. 
And  I  Uioaght  in  the  first  of  my  bitter  woe 

It  could  sot  be  long  I  should  have  to  stay. 


But  there's  some  who  break  in  the  soft  spring  air, 
And  there's  some  who  weather  the  winter  wind 

There  comes  a  strength  to  the  hearts  that  bear, 
A  blessing  for  those  who  are  left  behind. 


Wben  two  puMd  there  In  cunol  ttlk." 


It's  little  to  love  while  the  love  is  nigh. 
It's  little  to  serve  for  approving  word. 

But  it's  sweet  to  live  for  a  love  on  high. 
And  watt  a  praise  that  is  not  yet  heard. 


For  his  dear  sake  I  wilt  reach  the  goal 
Of  my  lonely  hTe  o'er  the  western  sea  ; 

O  God,  who  knoweth  a  womalt's  soul, 
Take  my  love  for  him  in  my  love  for  Thee .' 

ISABELLA.  FTVnt  UATO. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  DR.  GUTHRIE. 

By  a  mourner. 


ALMOST  in  the  "  Queen's  Highlands,"  and 
within  aridefrom  Glenmark,lies  the  httle 
loch  anKxig  the  raountaios,  beside  which  Dr. 
'  Gnthrie  found  his  autumn  home  and  resting- 
place  for  more  than  twenty  years.  "Loch- 
,1  lee"  lies  in  no  tourist  route,  but  in  the 
\  midst  of  a  great  deer  forest   It  is  situated 
'  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Brechm.  A 
'  drive  for  the  most  part  through  the  wild  and 
romantic  scenery  of  Glenesk,  finally  passing 
^  diroogh  the  rustic  villages  of  Incbgrundle 
'  and  Taifside.  At  one  extremity  of  the 
I  loch,  and  commanding  a  splendid  view  of 
I  the  surrounding  country,  stands  a  ruined 
i|  castle  or  keep,  once  the  northern  retreat  of 
"the  Lindsays."    Near  at  hand  is  Inver- 
'  mark  Lodge,  a  hundng-box  belonging  to 
Earl  Dalhousie.    And  close  to  the  shore  of 

I  the  loch  are  a  few  cottages  in  ruins,  and  a 
:  little  old  churchyard,  wherein  lay  the  re- 
mains of  an  almost  forgottoi  rural  poet, 
Alexander  Ross. 

^nt  years  ago,  it  was  my  privilege  to 

II  spend  srane  memcnable  da3rs  with  the  great 
'i  and  ^ood  Doctor  aad  his  lovdy  hous^old 

I  in  tlus  retreat. 

i[    Visitors  could  be  seen  a  long  way  off,  and 

I I  the  Doctor  came  out  of  the  house  to  welcome 
[  us  while  we  were  yet  far  away  on  the  road 

by  the  loch-side.-  For  the  cottage  where  he 
dwelt  was  at  the  farther  end  from  Invennark 
Lodge  and  the  ruined  keep.   It  was  a  farm- 

!'  house  of  very  modest  pretensions,  and  the 
Doctor's  family  and  hospitality  hsd  so  far 
'  overflowed  its  bounds,  that  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  supplement  its  limited 
accommodation  by  a   moveable  wooden 
house  which  stood  among  the  offices,  and 
had  been  brought  up,  American  fashion, 
horn  Brechin.    I  afterwards  made  a  little 
.  sketch  of  tlie  dwelling,  with  the  mi|^ty  crag 
behind  and  the  silvery  loch  before.  My 
hand  had  not  much  cunnii^,  and  I  only 
aspired  to  fix  a  pleasant  memory  out  of  reach 
of  Time's  officious  fingers, 
j    But  the  Doctor  was  pleased  to  approve  of 
I  my  sketch,  above  many  more  artistic  ones, 
and  that  for  a  reason  so  characteristic  that  I 
I  cannot  omit  it.    "  The  others  had  all  made 
'  the  house  too  big ;  out  of  proportion  to  the 
hills,  they  had  just  been  afiraid  to  show  that 
they  saw  how  wee  it  was  I " 

I  tMnk  the  Doctor  had  almost  an  afiec- 
tion  tor  the  great  dark  crag,  which  reared  its 
savage  head  behind  and  ahnost  over  his 


little  dwelling.    He  planned  an  early  day 
for  me  to  ascend  it,  and  made  every  consider- 
ate provision  for  the  possible  weakness  ot 
my  London-used  feet.    He  was  as  delighted 
as  I  could  be,  that  the  day  proved  so  un- 
usually favourable,  that  from  its  summit  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  sea.  The 
crag  is  trul^  full  of  wild  beau^,  treacherous 
too,  as  all  savage  diin^  are  wont  to  be,  for 
its  higher  levels  are  thickly  dotted  with  peat 
mosses,  which  in  their  day  have  engulfed 
both  man  and  beast.   It  is  quite  easy  to  lose 
oneself  on  the  crag,  and  there  are  so  many 
dangers  on  every  hand,  that  the  least  mist 
puts  one  at  fault.    A  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  crossing  it  on  the  evening  of  their  wed- 
ding day,  when  a  fog  arose,  and  they  were 
only  too  thankful  to  6nd  a  refuge  for  the 
night  in  a  chilly  "  cleft  of  the  rock."   A  wild 
cotton  plant  grows  on  the  crag,  and  many 
rare  and  lovely  specimens  of  moss  and  fern. 
The  etymology  of  the  crag's  name  is  rather 
doubtful.    I  have  only  seen  it  once  or 
twice  in  print,  and  eadi  time  it  varied.  I 
cannot  be  far  wrong  in  spelling  it  Maist- 
keldi^  since  load  tradition  sa^  it  derived 
its  name  from  the  following  incident  Two 
men  had  climbed  to  its  highest  point, — agreat 
granite  boiUder  which,  I  know  by  experience, 
catches  the  wind  very  fairly.   One  attempted 
to  lean  over  the  face  of  the  crag,  which  is 
perpendicular,  or  just  a  little  out,  in  the  way 
of  the  tower  of  Pisa.    He  nearly  lost  his 
balance,  but  was  saved  by  his  comrade's 
grasp,  who  coolly  observed,  "  Eh,  mon,  that 
maist  kilt  ye  "  (Maistkeldie).  I  tell  the  story 
as  it  is  told.    But  I  strongly  suspect  that  the 
unpronounceable  name  preceded  it. 

On  the  tight  hand  of  Uie  loch  looking  from 
the  house  lies  a  long  green  hill,  whose  suth- 
mit  comes  out  against  the  clear  evening  sky 
in  a  curious  Ukeness  to  a  sleeping  man, — a 
spell-bound  giant  It  is  an  Ossianic  poem 
by  nature  herself. 

There,  in  that  hpmely  retreat  of  a  great 
genius  and  a  sublime  orator,  life  was  reduced 
to  its  simplest  elements  only  to  show  how  rich 
they  are!  It  may  be  that  those  yearly  autumns 
at  Lochlee,  when  the  Doctor  shut  himself 
out  from  the  bray  of  fame,  and  the  cere- 
monious compliment,  and  "dwelt  among" 
the  humblest  and  the  poorest,  had  something 
to  do  with  that  perennial  flow  of  sympathy 
which  never  failed  to  enrich  with  its  own 
beauty  the  simplest  paths  of  obscure  life. 
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If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  kept  his  eyes 
open  to  the  truth  that  what  has  been,  still  is, 
and  will  be,  and  that  the  great  army  of  saints 
and  martyrs  has  not  departed  wi^out  drop- 
ping its  mantle  on  those  diat  remain,  that 
man  was  Thomas  Gnthrie.   He  irould  point 
out  this  one  and  that  one  among  the  scattered 
neighbours,  as  circumstances  brought  them 
before  us,  and  with  just  a  hint  at  their  history 
— no  betrayal  of  confidence,  but  some  fact 
grasped  by  a  strong  heart  guided  by  a  sharp 
,  eye — he  would  say  emphatically,  "That  man 
I  is  a  hero  !  "  "  That  woman  is  a  saint ! "  Yet 
I  he  encouraged  no  morbid  introspection.  He 
I  did  not  lower  virtue  by  teaching  her  to  watch 
I  her  own  reflection.    Many  and  many  a  one 
I  placed  in  trying  paths,  only  knew  his  sym- 
I  pathy  by  the  consciousness  that  after  "  a  word 
wi'  the  Doctor,"  they  felt  the  stronger  to 
struggle  onl   And  yet  it  might  be  a  very 
simple  word,  such  as  another  might  speak 
unheeded. 

Dr.  Guthrie  was  no  unsocial  student,  none 
of  those  who  must  be  shut  up  in  a  solitary 
tower  to  consume  the  midnight  oil — ^whose 
oracle  will  not  speak  unless  all  else  be  silent. 
Whilst  I  was  at  Lochlee  he  wrote  not  only 
his  correspondence,  but  also  a  sermon  (which 
he  afterwards  preached  in  the  open  air  by 
Invermark,)  in  the  midst  of  his  family — a  large 
party  in  close  quarters — with  many  coming 
and  going.  He  would  look  up  suddenly,  and 
tell  an  anecdote  hpropos  to  his  work,  or  of  his 
correspondent.  The  richness  of  this,  his 
ordinary  household  talk,  was  remarkable.  He 
should  have  had  a  Boswell.  Doubtless  the 
^ectionate  memory  of  his  children'  and 
friends  will  do  mu(m  to  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments.   Still  many  a  gem  must  be  lost. 

He  loved  nature  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
child,  was  never  weary  of  sitting  outside  the 
door,  gazing  at  the  varying  aspects  of  the 
crags  and  loch,  or  using  his  glass  to  watch 
the  red  deer  as  they  bounded  on  the  far-oif 
hilltop.  He  loved,  too,  the  old  simple 
Scotch  songs,  asking  for  them  and  never 
wearying  of  them.  The  pathos  of  the  "  Land 
of  the  Leal "  and  the  humour  of  the  "  Laird 
of  Cockpen,"  alike  found  edio  in  his  great 
heart.  He  had  the  same  innocent  delight 
in  literature,  reading  slowly,  and  judging  of 
the  characters  and  events  of  fiction  in  the  full, 
<^uiet  light  in  which  one  would  jud^  of  real 
life.  During  my  visit  he  was  reading  "  Es- 
mond," and  while  he  repeatedly  paused  to 
make  admiring  comment  on  passages  of  wis- 
dom and  beauty,  he  was  nevertheless  keen  to 
detect  the  tarnish  on  Lady  Castlewood's 
and  to  doubt  whether  such  a  man  as 


Henry  Esmond  would  have  been  so  long  en- 
slaved by  such  "  a  Jezebel "  as  Beatrix.  | 

Dr.  Guthrie,  of  course,  conducted  his  own  i 
family  worship,  his  household  being  always  I 
joined  on  these  occasions,  not  only  by  the 
family  who  were  the  permanent  occupants  of 
the  lonely  &uin,  and  by  any  gillie  w1k>  might 
be  in  the  vicinity,  but  also  by  th^  tramps  who 
might  be  earning  a  few  days'  shelter  by  a  httle  i 
field  work.    For  these  waifs,  tiie  Doctor  had  [ 
ever  a  kindly  word  and  inquiry,  and  a  special 
clause  in  the  prayer.    It  was  touching  to  see  i 
the  dull  faces  brighten,  and  the  shuffling  fonns  i 
draw  up,  as,  on  their  second  appearance,  they  ' 
found  that  their  names  and  any  q>ecial  cir- 
cumstance about  them  was  duly  remembered.  | 
I  have  seen  the  Doctor  standing  in  brilliaat  j 
halls  with  rank  and  power  and  beautj 
hanging  spdlboand  on  his  words ;  but,  plea-  ' 
sant  as  all  those  memories  arc^  I  love  but  to 
think  of  the  Lodklee  evening  "wtHship"—^  \ 
chapter,  die  prayer,  the  psalm — ^with  just  his  ' 
dearest  about  lum,  and  those  few  weather- 
beaten  shepherd  folk,  shut  by  the  awful  poun- 
tain  silence,  only  broken  once  and  again  by 
the  bay  of  a  hound  or  the  shrill  pathos  of  some 
wandering  gillie's  bagpipe.   The  letter-bag 
once  arrived  in  the  moonlight  to  the  sound 
of  that  strange,  wild  music.    Had  the  begin-  , 
ning  of  a  life's  romance  been  in  that  lettc- 
bag,  I  think  it  would  have  bad  a  fitting 
accompaniment. 

I  was  privil^;ed  to  hear  the  sermon  whidi  | 
the  Doctor  preached  in  the  open-air  by  Inrer-  i 
mai-k  Lodge.    There  were  a  hundred  and 
twenty  people  present,  tju  nearly  everybody 
— ^from  peer  to  paupei^— within  a  long  wait  ' 
ing  distance,  and  some  few  beyond  it  , 

Perhaps  I  maybe  permitted  to  quote  frrao  ' 
a  letter  written  immediately  after  this  oca- 
sion.  I 

"  It  was  very  thrilling  to  hear  the  Hun- 
dredth Psalm  pealing  out  among  the  solemn 
old  hills,  and  it  w^  such  a  blessing  to  hear  ' 
the  Doctor's  living  soul  in  his.  prayer  and  i 

sermon   His  subject  was  the  blind  I, 

man  receiving  his  sight,  and  two  or  three  of  ' 
his  remarks  struck  me  so  forcibly  that  I  will 
do  my  best  to  report  them  from  memory.  ' 
'  Christ  says, As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  1  | 
am  the  light  of  the  world."  And  as  He  is  the 
light,  so  must  every  Cluistian  be  a  light. 
He  must  be  a  blading  to  somebody.  Some- 
body  must  find  a  strange  darkness  fall  when 
his  Ufe  goes  out.   Fi^  the  dying  man  who  l| 
will  be  missed  by  none,  neither  beast  nor  >■ 
body.    For  this  I  say,  that  not  only  will  j 
Christianity  make  one  a  better  father  or  ' 
mother,  husband  or  wife>  son  or  daughter,  ' 
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bat  that  his  very  cat  and  dog  will  be  better 
I  oS  through  his  Christiani^. 
'       If  I  did  not  believe  in  the  power  of 
'  (he  Spirit  of  God,  I  would  as  soon  go  and 
preach  to  the  dead  in  yon  churchyard  as  to 
.'  TOD.  For|)reaching  is  nothiiw  j  only  where 
I  man  is  domg  his  best,  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
most  fikely  to  come  in  and  complete  his  work. 
"'In  this  world  we  must  not  measure 
■  God's  heart  by  his  hand.    He  chastens 
,  whom  He  loves.  And  even  with  men  is  not 
,  the  sheep  pampered  for  the  slaughter,  wliile 
I  the  son  is  disciplined  and  punished,  and 
,  trained  to  endure  toil  and  hardness  ? 
J     "'1  have  seen  a  mother  who  shut  her 
door  on  her  daughter.    I  have  known  a 
'  fether  who  spumed  an  only  son.    But  I 
never  knew  God  to  turn  away  from  one  who 
called  on  Him.' " 

Another  letter,  written  soon  after,  asks  its 
conespondent,  then  on  the  Continent : — 

"  Do  you  feel  any  evil  influence  from  your 
stay  in  inel^ous  and  Sabbathless  countries? 
For  the  other  day  Dr.  Guthrie  was  speaking 
'  abrat  life  on  the  Continent,  and  he  says  he  | 
has  often  seen  the  most  melancholy  results 
follow  a  residence  in  i^ces  where  the 
f^tual  life  could  get  no  sustenance  or  sjrm- 
pathy." 

!     Another  letter  narrates  : — "  Dr.  Guthrie 
was  telling  me  a  story  of  the  Covenanting 
times.   The  dragoons  searching  for  a  pro- 
scribed preadier,  met  the  preacher's  wife, 
and  asked  to  be  led  to  his  house,  and  she 
,  took  them  straight  to  the  place,  and  into  the 
,  very  room  where  her  husband  sat,  but 
I  eSectnaUy  saved  him  from  suspicion  by 
givii^  him  a  sharp  caff,  calling  him  a  la^ 
;  looD,  and  bidding  him  go  and  tend  the  gen- 
1  tiemen's  horses." 

I  I  have  quoted  these  passages  because 
they  were  just  written  at  the  time,  and  their 
bald  distinctness  may  be  more  reliable  than 
nay  memories.  There  is  a  suspicion,  gene- 
lally  well  founded,  that— 


"  The  post  doth  alw.iys  win 
A  slory  fitim  its  being  far." 

But  these  little  extracted  notes  were  made 
when  they  were  not  sacred  reminiscences, 
but  just  i)leasant  "news." 

That  visit  to  Lochlee  is  one  of  the  purest 
pearls  on  my  thread  of  life.  I  want  to 
give  to  others  a  pale,  poor  picture  of  the 
ideal  which  it  gave  me.  But  these  few 
words  represent  the  yearning  memory  of 
happiness  and  holiness  which  I  bear,  only  as 
an  old  "hortus  siccus  "  represents  the  beauti- 
ful days  of  summer  time  and  love,  when  its 
withered  treasures  were  plucked  from  their 
dewy  stems. 

The  pass  behind  Crag  Maistkeldi  e,  opal 
in  the  sunset,  will  still  rise  on  my  mind 
whenever  I  read  St.  John's  imagery  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  the  black  crag  will  still 
frown  over  the  silver  lake,  and  the  green 
hill  giant  will  go  sleeping,  but  the  good 
Doctor  has  found  a  more  enduring  repose 
than  his  annual  rest  among  the  mountains. 

"We  shall  go  to  hi;n,  but  he  will  not  .re- 
turn to  us."  I  thmk  nobody  can  ever  have 
better  fulfilled  his  own  idea  of  a  Christian, 
for  many  a  life  has  lost  a  light  in  him,  and 
many  a  heart  turns,  with  a  new  understand- 
ing, to  the  promise,  "When  father  and 
mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  taketh 
me  up." 

"He's  in  the  light,  he's  in  the  song. 
Mo  sees  the  smile  on  Jesu'i  fnce. 
Bat  oh  to  u9,  it  toens  *o  long 
To  live  and  watch  his  empty  place. 

"  O  hush,  impatient  hearts,  nnd  think  : 

God'i  AikkU  are  swift  and  Mrong  aad  deep, 
YoH  siiriuk  and  shiver  on  tbeir  brink ; 
Who  tnut  tiod's  band,  God'a  baad  iball  keep. 
"Be happier  for  jma friend  ashore, 
A»  a  towed  mariner  woold  be, 
Who  aces  k  comrade's  danmr  oW, 
And  kaows,  "  then  there  ■  a  chance  for  no." 

*' At  hand  be  could  not  help  rou  so  : 
But  looking  on  the  steps  he  trod. 
You'll  see  some  larger  footpriati  snow 
The  waf  Ckiist  wsot  Irom  nun  to  God. 

"  Faaa  bravelj  on,  aad  kis«  the  rod. 
And  fear  no  toss,  no  lonely  bonrs.— 
lift  yonr  bMrts     to  livo  with  God, 
Aad  all  the  Iriondi  with  Hint  aro  j-onrs." 


PRINCE  BISMARCK'S  FIGHT  WITH  ULTRAMONTANISM. 


THE  new  German  Empire  is  the  child  of 
strife.  Called  into  existence  amid  the 
clang  of  arms  and  the  boom  of  cannon,  it 
was  constituted  at  Versailles  while  the  Father- 
land sUU  held  France  in  its  firm  grasp. 
Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  oi  the  political 
causes  erf"  the  Franco-German  war,  there  can 
''jt  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  war  was  a  heavy 
blow  and  deep  discouragement  to  the  Roman 


Catholic  Church.  It  was  no  mere  accident 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  Papal 
Infallibility  was  so  close  in  time  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war  on  Germany.  Prussia  was  a  Pro- 
testant Power,  and  had  so  rapidly  developed 
in  strength  and  resources,  that  the  primacy 
of  France  in  arms  had  grown  doubtiul  in 
Europe.  Austria  had  been  struck  down  on 
the  field  of  Sadowa,  and  a  latal  blunder,  it 
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was  felt,  had  been  committed  in  not  arrest- 
ing Prussian  progress  then.   If  the  political 
leadership  of  Europe  was  not  to  pass  per- 
manently into  the  hands  of  a  Protestant 
Power,  it  was  necessary  she  should  be  checked. 
We  do  not  attribute  much  value  to  the  state- 
ments published  since  the  death  of  Napoleon 
III.,  in  which  the  "  eldest  son  of  the  Church  " 
is  made  to  deplore  that  he  did  not  with  more 
energy  aad  resolution  support  the  Pope's 
temporal  power,  and  represented  as  only 
longing  for  restoration  to  his  throne  that  he 
might  undo  the  evil  consequences  of  his  mis- 
'  take.     But  the  war  party  in  France  was 
greatly  influenced  by,  and  received  much  of 
its  force  from,  the  Church  party.    M.  Thiers 
was  not  far  wrong  when  he  attributed  to  the 
superstition  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  a  share 
in  the  responsibility  for  the  determination  to 
fight  Prussia.    Nothing  was  gained,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Empress,  until  Sadowa  had  been 
reversed.    The  war  of  July,  1870,  was  in- 
tended to  reverse  it.    Had  France  been  suc- 
cessful. Napoleon  III.  might  have  been  the 
arbito:  0£  Europe  almost  as  completely  as 
his  unde  ever  was.    Italy  would  have 
succumbed  to  her  influence,  and  must  have 
developed  her  policy  in  French  leading- 
strings.    Austria  would  have  found  it  prudent 
to  avow  the  alliance  which  Count  Beust 
deems  it  politic  to  disown,  and  might  have 
striven  to  regain  her  old  ascendancy  over 
Genuany.    The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  of 
the  north  would  have  thrown  themselves  into 
the  aims  of  France,  and  Russia  would  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  her  friendship  at  a 
great  price,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a 
renewal  of  the  old  alliance,  from  which  she 
suffered  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war. 
Even  England,  instead  of  being  Idt  free  to 
develop  her  resources  and  nurse  her  pros- 
perity, mdst  have  been  forced  to  arm  so  as 
to  guard  agtunst  the  ^ssible  aggressions  of 
her  French  ally  in  Belgium  or  elsewhere.  As 
the  result  of  all  which,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  must  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 
The  Pope  would  have  retained  his  lordship 
over  the  Eternal  City,  even  if  no  efiforts  were 
made  to  restore  to  him  the  forfeited  States  of 
the  Church. 

It  was  in  preparation  for  such  great  issues 
that  the  Roman  Curia,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  of  whom  Pius  IX.  had  become 
the  tool,  resolved  on  'establishing  the 
absolute  power  of  the  Pope  as  head  of  the 
Churdi.  The  spiritual  despotism  thus  in- 
sured was  intended  to  secure  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Whatever  might  be  lost 
through  the  repulsion  of  the  elements  of  cul- 


ture and  intelligence,  would  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  confirmation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Pope's  authority  as  the  supreme 
ruler.     The  Church  was  preparii^,  under  1 
the  leadership  of  the  Jesuits,  for  die  last 
great  struggle  with  the  spirit  of  free  thought 
and  modem  criticism ;  and  if  France  had 
been  victorious  over  Germany,  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  Powers  of  Europe  would 
have  been  so  enormously  increased  that  the 
closely-o^nized  and  finnly-velded  unity  of 
the  Romish  Churdi  must  have  gained  im- 
mense strength.   All  calculations  were  dis- 
appointed by  the  defeat  of  France.  What 
was  meant  to  be  the  crowning  stroke  of 
Roman  policy  proved  a  death-blow  of  the 
fondest  hopes  of  the  Jesuits.    France  struck 
down,  Italy  gained  Rome,  Germany  con- 
stituted herself  an  empire,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Catholic  States  became  a  subor- 
dinate element  in  European  politics.  Pro 
gress  in  directions  antagonistic  to  Rome  was 
everywhere  made  possible.    Evetywhere  over 
the  Continent  there  was  the  development  of 
a  tendency  hostile  to  the  spiritual  d^potism 
of  the  Roman  Churdi.   It  is  not  suT|nisiiig, 
in  these  circumstances,  if  the  G«man  ^npire 
became  the  mark  for  the  enmity  of  the  faith- 
ful.    The  Jesuits,  foiled  in  their  dearest 
scheme,  set  themselves  to  regain,  by  slow 
and  underhand  means,  what  was  now  hope- 
less of  attainment  in  any  other  way.  'The 
Jesuits,  as  they  were  the  cherished  council- 
lors of  the  Pope,  the  soul  and  source  of  in- 
spiration of  the  Curia,  the  advisers  of  infalli- 
lulity,  were  the  politicians  of  Rome.  In 
every  member  of  dieir  order  Prince  Bismarck  : 
had  henceforth  a  sworn  foe,  and  the  German 
Empire  an  inveterate  antagonist,  who  would 
be  withhdd  by  no  scruples  from  cairying 
out  their  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  the  Church.    The  Jesuits  have 
in  the  past  been  separable  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.   So  far  as  Roman  Catho- 
licism is  a  religion  and  not  a  policy,  they 
may  be  separated  still.    Only  since  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Papal  Infallibility,  it  is  much  ' 
more  diflicult  to  do  this  than  it  was  before. 

The  principle  ol'  Prince  Bismarck's  policy 
in  relation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is 
to  make  this  separation  manifest,  ard  to  act 
as  if  it  were  real.    Aware  that  that  Church, 
under  Ultramontane  inspiration,  is  the  bitter  ! 
enemy  of  the  new  German  Empire,  he  I 
has  sought '  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  1 
between  the  old  Catholic  and  the  new  ' 
Catholic  Church.     The  promulgation    of  j 
Papal  Infallibility  by  the  Vatican  Coundl  on 
the  xStfa  July,  1870,  has,  it  is  maintained. 
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so  essentially  chaoged  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  that  it  is  no  longer  the  same  com- 
,  mimit^.   The  State  cannot  then  continue  in 
the  same  relations  with  it  as  before.  As  is  well 
I  icnown,  in  Prussia  there  is  a  qrstem  of  "  con- 
'  cunreDtendowineDts"  in  existence.  The  Evan- 
gelical Church  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  Church 
established  by  law;  bat  over  and  above 
I  recogoUing  and  supporting  it,  the  Prussian 
I  State  reco|;nises  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
I  Jewish  rebgions.   There  are  thus  three  forms 
of  iatth  and  worship  that  are  lawful  in  Prussia 
35  having  the  recognition  of  the  State.  With 
;  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
1'  a  compact  or  bargain  was  made,  by  which 
;  they  receive  certain  privileges  and  advan- 
I  tages,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  their  bishops 
'  and  dergy  have  State  pay.  This  aixangement 
I  was  deemed  mutually  beneficial.    Under  it 
the  Roman  clergy  had  large  influence  in  the 
maoagement  of  the  national  education.  The 
Pmssian  youth  whose  parents  were  of  the 
'  Romish  faith  were  trained  in  the  doctrines  of 
'  their  religion  at  the  public  schools  by  their 
own  isiests.    Cleric^  inspect(»s  were  em- 
I  powered  to  r^ulate  and  inspect  in  the  reli- 
gious instruction  provided  at  the  schools  with 
all  the  authority  accruing  to  thiem  as  State- 
I  officials.    Of  late,  however,  a  change  has 
;  passed  over  the  spirit  of  Prussian  policy. 
'  Dr.  Von  Miihler  has  been  replaced  at  the 
Ministry  of  Worship  and   Education  by 
I  Dr.  Falk.   A  bill  has  been  passed  depriving 
i  the  clergy  of  the  right  to  inspect  the  national 
I'  schools,  and  Prince  Bismarck  has  struck  a 
I  heavy  blow  at  the  political  influence  o.  the 
Papacy  by  the  expulsion  oi  the  Jesuits  from 
I  Gomany.    The  bi^ops  of  Uie  Roman 
Church  have  been  required  to  obey  the 
Emperor  in  preference  to  the  Pope  in  matters 
!  which  th^  have  int^reted  as  pertaming  to 
the  sfAu^  of  iaith  and  conscience.  Contro- 
,  ver^  have  thenoe  arisen  which  have  made 
I  a  gulf  between  the  Prussian  State  and 
I  Government  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Bishop  of  Eimeland  has  had  his  State-pay 
suspended  because  he  will  not  acknowledge, 
in  a  manner  satis&ctory  to  the  Government, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Emperor  and  the  laws. 

While  this  breach  between  Church  and 
State  has  been  declaring  itself,  Prince  Bis- 
I  marck,  with  his  usual  promptitude  and 
j  ^cr^i  has  set  to  work  to  regulate  anew  the 
■  relauons  between  the  two.  The  principle  on 
which  this  new  regulation  is  justified  is  the 
principle  of  which  we  have  already  spoken ; 
viz.,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  after 
July  iSth,  x870|is  a  different  Church  from  what 
1  It  «u  bcfiMre.  Aocoiding  to  this  view  the 


followers  of  Dollinger  who  have  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  new  dogma,  are  the  true 
representatives  of  the  Church.  And  if  the 
policy  of  Prussia  were  strictly  logical,  the 
State  would  declare  the  "  Old  Catholics " 
entitled  to  all  the  benefits  granted  by  law  to 
the  "  recognised  "  Church  of  Rome.  If  tlie 
"  Old  Catholics^'  had  multi{died  sufficiently, 
so  as  to  include  any  very  large  proportion 
of  the  German  Catholics,  thu  would  pro- 
bably have  been  done ;  and  a  very  difficult 
problem  might  have  been  solved  or  got  rid 
of.  There  would  have  been  a  German 
Catholic  Church  to  embrace,  and  provide 
for  the  worship  of  German  Catholics,  and 
by  its  fundamental  position  it  would  have 
been  an  ally  and  not  an  enemy  of  the  State. 
Unfortunately  "  Old  Catholicism "  has  not 
succeeded  in  gaining  any  great  hold  upon 
the  German  mind.  Dollinger,  amiable  and 
learned  though  he  be,  is  not  the  stufi'  of 
which  Religious  Reformers  are  made.  The 
Ultramontanists  have  been  too  prompt  and 
too  powerful  for  the  «  Old  Catholics."  The 
movement,  though  still  extending,  scarcely 
promises  to  attain  national  dimensions  even 
with  the  aid  of  time.  The  Prussian  Govem- 
nfent;  in  these  circumstances,  has  been  obliged 
to  content  itself  with  proclaimin|[  that  "  old 
Catholicism  "  shall  not  be  a  bamer  to  the  re- 
tention 01  the  fidvantagss  the  Church  receives 
through  the  Stale.  "Old  Catholic"  clergymen 
and  "  Old  Catholic  "  teachers  are  maintained 
by  it  in  their  oflices  in  the  churches  and  gym- 
nasia, even  though  the  Church  excommuni- 
cates them.  The  State  refuses  to  allow  the 
sentences  of  excommunication  to  be  followed 
by  their  usual  civil  consequences.  Thereby 
an  open  feud  has  been  created  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  authorities.  The  faith- 
ful are  required  to  regard  and  treat  as  ex- 
communicated preachers  and  teachers  whom 
the  State  upholds  as  legally  qualified  for 
their  offices,  and  entitled  to  all  the  emolu- 
ments and  privileges  associated  therewith. 
The  iriioie  question  of  the  limits  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  authority,  of  the  relations  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  tribunals,  and  of 
the  respective  place  and  functions  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  each,  is  thus  brought  into 
view.  The  Prussian  Government  has  under- 
taken to  settle  the  question  by  new  legis- 
lation, by  legislation  which  shall  at  once 
guard  against  the  excessive  claims  of  the 
Roman  bishops  and  Curia,  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  national  Catholic  Church, 
satisfactory  to  German  Catholics,  and  yet 
delivered  from  Ultramontane  influence.  In 
some  respects,  tbe  problem  of  Prince  Bis- 
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marck  is  like  that  solved  by  Henry  VIII.  for 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Then,  as 
now,  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  Papacy  were 
the  bone  of  contention.  Then,  as  now,  it 
vas  not  so  much  an  afi^ir  of  theological 
doctrine  or  Church  ritual  that  was  at  issue, 
as  whether  the  Church  was  to  be  nationa], 
under  the  ruler  of  the  nation,  or  anti- 
national,  as  dominated  by  a  foreign  prince, 
who  might  league  himself  with  its  enemies, 
and  make  the  Church  an  instrument  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  designs.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances and  spirit  of  the  time  in  Germany 
are  no  longer  so  favourable  to  the  success  of 
such  an  enterprise  as  they  were  in  England 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

The  fact  that  we  can  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  two  cases  goes  far  to  prove  the 
principle  on  which  Prussian  statesmen  have 
avowedly  proceeded  untenable.  Of  course 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  through  the  promalgation 
of  the  dogma  of  Papal  InfaUihili^.  Bat  a 
careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  scarcely  warrants  die  conchsion  that 
such  an  essential  change  was  produced  in 
July,  1870 — and  producwl  in  such  an  illegiti- 
mate manner — as  renders  it  impossible  for  the 
State  to  recognise  it  as  still  the  same  oi^ni- 
zation.  An  answer  to  that  question  even 
within  the  Church  is  difficult  enough ;  how, 
then,  it  is  asked,  shall  the  State  as  a 
power  outside  determine  it?  It  is  what  the 
Germans  call  an  "  innerkirchliche  Frage," 
The  subject  is  treated  at  length  in  a  scholarly 
treatise  recently  published  at  Gotha,  by 
Theodor  Frommann.  That  writer  devotes 
a  volume  to  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870, 
with  a,  view  mainly  to  settle  this  point.* 
The  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  (p.  475) 
is  that  the  change  in  the  Catholic  Chnrch, 
introdaced  by  the  constitution  "  Pastor 
i£temus,"  is  not  so  much  a  revolution  or 
reorganization  as  a  development  ^erschar- 
fung).  It  is  a  growth  upwards  mto  clear 
light  of  a  tendency  that  has  existed  in  the 
Church  from  of  old,  and  has  been  gra- 
dually shaping  itself  in  the  course  of  time. 
This  tendency  is  now  realised  in  the  ab- 
solutely monarchical  constitution  of  the 
Church  with  the  Pope  as  unlimited  lord 
over  all  its  members,  as  over  all  spheres 
of  human  life.  This  is  clearly  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
now.  The  Ultramontanist  dream  is  fulfilled. 
The  aim  of  the  Jesuit  councillors  of  the 


'  Gescliiclite  nnd  Kritllc  der  YatfcairiKhra  Concilv,  von 
tSe^undiBTo.  VonLic.tIwal.l'fae«dorFr9tBMMn,Printd«< 
cent  in  der  UnivcnitAt,  berlin.  Gotha,  F.  A.  Perth ej,  1873. 


Pope  has  been  carried  into  effect.    And,  of 
course,  the  various  States  diat  have  relations  , 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  fact  ihat 
they  have  Catholic  subjects,  cannot  remain  ' 
unaffected  1^  the  change,  iriiether  they  view  | 
it  as  a  development  of  or  a  lercduticm  upon  , 
the  Church's  original  constitution.    They  j 
must,  if  only  from  the  instinct  of  self-f)reser-  ' 
vation,  guard  their  own  aotonomy.  No  State  j 
can  s^ely  admit  the  authority  of  a  rival  who  ! 
claims  to  compete  with  its  laws  and  rulers 
for  the  deference  and  obedience  of  its  own  ,  [ 
subjects.   Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  i 
before,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  now  is  a  j 
political  institution.   Archbishop  Manning  , 
has  lately  told  us  that  to  every  Catholic  there  i 
is  an  "inner  circle,"  including  all  matters 
affecting  his  &ith  and  worship,  where  no  '| 
civil  or  secular  power  can  be  permitted  to 
intrude.  The  Church,  which  now  means  the 
Pope  as  its  sovereign  head,  claims  that  the  ' 
line  defining  this  inner  circle  shall  be  drawn 
by  itself.   And  as  the  supreme  power  mtist 
in  sudi  a  case  rest  with  those  who  assume  to 
define  the  limits  within  which  two  rival  au- 
thorities shall  exercise  jurisdiction^  it  is 
evidCTit  that  the  Church  or  the  Pope  claims  ' 
to  wield  an  authority  over  the  lives  and 
consciences  of  the  feithful,  before  which  the 
authority  of   the   State  must   give  way 
if  the  two  come  into  collision.  Prussia 
could  not,  in  the  circumstances  that  have 
arisen,  and  bearing  in  mind,  the  dangers 
to  which  the  German  Empire  is  exposed 
from  such  assumptions,  ignore  the  subject. 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  a  better 
solution  than  her  statesmen  are  attempting  I 
might  not  be  achieved  through  the  separation  ' 
of  Church  and  State.   The  knot  would  thus 
be  cut  which  it  will  certainly  be  very  hard 
it  unloose.   This  is  the  practical  conclusion 
to  which  the  writer  already  quoted  has  coroe, 
and  certainly  many  difficulties  might  thereby 
be  avoided.    The  Prussian  Government, 
however,  under  the  guidance  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  has  chosen  another  course. 

Instead  of  separation,  there  is  to  be  a  new 
regulation  of  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State.    Three  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  early  in  the  pres>ent  i 
session,  to  regulate  the  training  and  educa-  i 
tion  of  the  clergy,  their  appointments  to  and 
the  conditions  of  their  holding  of  clerical 
offices,  the  powers  and  functions  of  ecrcle- 
siastical  discipline,  and  other  like  matters.  ' 
Another  bill,  specially  bearing  upon  sen- 
fences  of  excommunication,  had  been  pre- 
viously broi^ht  in,  so  that  there  are  now  fonr 
ecclesiastical,  or  anti<:Ierical  IhUs,  as  they  are 
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tailed,  before  the  Prussian  Parliament  In 
i  (oda  to  the  passing  of  these  measures  it  was 
'  found  by  the  Parliamentary  Commission  to 

I,  whidi,  according  to  the  usual  custom  in 
Prussia,  they  were  referred,  that  alterations 

J  in  the  constitution  of  the  nation  were  essen- 
tiaL  A  bill  was  accordingly  prepared  by  the 

I  commission  for  amending  the  fifteenth  and 
eighteenth  articles  of  the  constitution.  The 

j  n^ole  question  of  principle  was  involved 

!'  in  the  discussion  of  this  bill.  If  it  passed, 
the  anti-clerical  bills,  with  whatever  modi- 
Scation  of  details,  it  might  be  assumed 
would  also  pass.    Doubt  on  the  subject  was 

I  not  long  permitted.    By  sweeping  majorities 

,  the  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  January,  1850,  has  been  carried 

■  through  the  Lowo:  House,  and  the  Upper, 

'  or  the  Herrenhaus,  has  had  no  hesitation  in 
following  suit.   The  ecclesiastical  policy  of 

j  I^ce  Bismarck  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  well-nigh  certain  of  application  to  Prussia. 
A  change  in  the  relations  of  Church  and  State 

|l  is  insured.  The  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  has  destroyed  what  a  deputy  of 
the  Centre  described  in  the  debates  as  the 
Magna  Charta  of  religious  freedom  in  Prussia. 
Instead  of  being  left  subject  to  the  general 
laws  of  the  State  alone,  the  Churches  of  the 

'  country,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  are 
henceforth  submitted  to  special  State  super- 
vision and  control,  and  to  exceptional  regu- 
lations.   The  Emperor  is  resolved  that  the 

,  new  l^islation  shall  not  be  defeated.  Even 

'  in  the  Herrenhaus  it  is  not  now  expected 
there  will  be  any  serious  opposition.  Amongst 
their  other  effects,  Prince  Bismarck's  recent 

j  speeches  hare  largely  helped  to  secure  this 

J  result  In  a  few  weeks  the  measures  which 
exdte  so  much  indignation  and  alarm  among 
'  the  German  Catholics,  will  in  all  probability 
become  the  law  of  Prussia.  The  bishops 
and  clergy  have  by  petitions  and  representa- 
tions made  it  plain  that  they  are  resolved  not 
'  to  obey  these  laws  when  they  have  passed. 

Then  will  come  the  tug  of  war,  and  it  will  be 
I  interesting  to  watch  its  progress  and  issues. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter — it  was  not 
;  concealed  in  the  debate  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  amending  the  constitution — is,  that  the 
Government  has  declared  war  against  Ul- 
,  tramontanism.  The  proposed  legislation 
affects  other  religious  bodies  besides  the 
Catholics ;  but  if  it  bad  not  been  for  the 
assumption  of  in&llibili^,  and  the  colli- 
sions thereby  made  inevitable  between  alle* 
giance  to  the  Emperor  and  obedience  to 
the  Pope,  there  would  have  been  nothing  of 


the  kind.  It  is  a^nst  Ultramontanism  the 
Government  is  armmg.  There  is  no  endence 
that  the  Fnis»an  State  desires  to  intrude  on 
the  sphere  of  the  individual  conscience,  or 
to  interfere  with  the  religious  beliefs  of  its 
subjects.  But  modem  Catholicism  seeks  the 
subordination  of  the  State  to  the  Church, 
and  its  claims  are  incompatible  with  the 
State's  independence.  The  Government  has 
resolved  to  resist  such  claims,  and,  so  far 
as  the  Prussian  clergy  are  concerned,  to  cut 
off  the  roots  that  feed  them.  The  bishops 
have  been  denationalised  by  being  converted 
into  the  mandatories  of  Rome.  In  their 
view  the  State  itself  is  but  means  to  an  end, 
the  end  being  the  good  of  the  Church.  The 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that 
the  Church  is  and  must  be  treated  as  a  cor- 
poration witAin  and  not  aiavd  the  State^  and 
refuse  to  allow  a  limited  allegiance  on  the 
part  of  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor.  The 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  questions  of  faith 
and  morals  involves  all  which  the  most 
extreme  Catholic  can  require.  The  sphere 
of  morals  includes  to  the  Ultramontanist  the 
training  and  education  of  the  individual,  and 
therefore  the  regulation  of  his  entire  life.  Al- 
most every  day  the  Civilta  CattoHca  asserts  the 
competence  of  the  Pope  to  teach  infallibly 
in  ^1  departments  of  life.  If  the  State 
endeavours  to  train  good  citizens,  it  finds 
itself  thwarted  and  opposed  by  the  influence 
of  the  infallible  Pontiff  over  his  Catholic 
subjects.  The  Church's  organization  is  of  a 
wide  international  character,  as  powerful  as 
any  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Exceptional 
measures  may  be  necessaiy  to  meet  the 
efforts  of  such  an  organization,  if  the  neces- 
sity for  them,  in  order  to  the  independence 
of  the  State,  be  plain.  What  the  stringent 
new  laws  now  being  discussed  in  the  Prussian 
Parliament  interfere  with  is  not,  it  is  alleged, 
the  religion  of  Roman  Catholics  as  a  religion, 
but  its  efforts  as  a  system,  which  aims  at 
winning  the  mastery  over  the  State  by  train- 
ing its  subjects  to  regard  the  Church  as 
above  the  State.  To  prevent  this  it  is 
sought  to  m'ake  the  clei^  national  by  edu- 
cating them  in  national  feelings.  A  foreign 
clergy  is  forbidden.  Aspirants  for  the  clerical 
office  will  be  required  under  the  new  system 
to  receive  a  large  part  of  their  education  in 
the  national  schools  and  universities.  The 
State  reserves  to  itself  a  power  of  veto  upon 
appointments  to  clerical  offices,  and  fences 
round  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  in  regard 
to  discipline  and  government,  by  severe  con- 
ditions. There  is  thus — it  cannot  be  denied — 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
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in  educating  its  own  clergy,  in  i^ulating  ap- 
pointments to  offices  of  responsibility  within 
its  borders,  in  exercising  its  powers  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  and  in  many  other  ways. 
Only  the  plea  of  necessity  can  justUy  such 
interference.  But  if  it  be  necessary  in  order 
that  the  independence  of  the  State  may  not 
be  impelled  by  admitting  a  rival  within  its 
own  domain,  is  the  latter  not  justified  in  its 
action  ?  This  is  the  argument  that  is  urged 
by  Prussian  stateanen.  We  may  doubt  its 
validity.  We  may  be  inclined  to  believe  the 
policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  inconsistent  with 
freedom.  We  may  even  question  if  it  is 
likely  to  be  successful.  Blit  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  battle  for  existence.  If  the 
State  do  not  suppress  Ultraraontanism,  XJltra- 
montanism  may  subvert  the  independence  of 
the  State. 

The  struggle  between  Ultramontanism  and 
the  modem  State  was  inevitable.  It  will 
assume  various  forms,  according  to  differences 
of  place  and  circumstances,  but  the  claim 
of  the  July  Church  to  oi;ganize  society  on 
Ultramontane  principles  was  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  State.  As  the  source  of 
that  oiganization  the  Church  must  be  above 
the  State,  and  the  Pope,  its  head,  above  all 
princes.  The  Catholic  view  is  still  truthfully 
described  by  the  old  figure,  which  likens  the 
Church  to  the  sun  and  the  kmgdoms  of  the 
world  to  planets,  that  receive  light  only 
through  and  from  the  central  luminary.  It  is 
indeed  said  that  the  Church  asks  only  to  have 
freedom — to  be  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  required  that  the 
Church  shall  be  permitted  to  define  the 
sphere  and  limits  of  its  freedom.  The  whole 
question  lies  here.  Whoever  draws  the  line 
of  distinction  between,  so  as  to  settle  the 
separate  jurisdictions  of  Church  and  State, 
will  be  master.  Prussia  refuses  to  allow  the 
Church  to  do  this,  and  by  the  recent  change 
in  her  constitution  ddines  anew  the  limits 
of  its  independence  and  its  powers  of  self- 
government.  It  has  become  necessary  to 
make  plain  what  the  independence  of  the 
Church,  in  subordination  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  really  means.  No  question,  it  was 
remarked  in  the  late  debates,  has  produced 
so  much  excitement  and  roused  so  much 
passion  as  that  When  the  State  brings 
forward  any  law  or  relation  of  Church 
and  school,  the  outcry  is  raised  that  it  is 
a  matter  for  the  Church,  and  not  for  the 
State,  accoiding  to  the  fifteenth  article  of  the 


constitution.  Therefore  definition  was  neces-  '' 
sary  to  prevent  unlimited  license  of  inter- 
pretation. The  German  Catholic  bishops, 
for  example,  claim  that  they  alone  are  en- 
titled to  regulate  questions  afiiecting  the 
proper^  of  tiieii  Church,  irrespective  of  the 
State.  Prussia  declares  that  must  not  be. 
The  Government  take  powers  by  the  eccle- 
siastical bills  to  prevent  Ultramontaoisni 
interfering  between  the  State  and  its  subjects, 
and  releasing  the  latter  from  their  allegiance, 
in  order  to  make  them  the  tools  of  its 
ambition.  Ultramontanism  is  political  by 
its  nature.  And  it  is  consequently  a^essive. 
Prussia's  system  of  education,  its  schools, 
gymnasia,  and  universities  are  the  foes  it 
seeks  to  conquer.  Against  such  attacks  on 
the  national  institutions  the  Government 
must  guard.  The  point  decided  by  altering 
the  constitution  is,  that  the  Government  shall 
have  weapons  with  which  to  %ht  the  battle. 
By  a  wise  use  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
it  by  the  anti-clerical  bills  it  may  be  able  in 
time  to  transform  the  Catholic  clergy  from  a 
priestly  caste  dependent  upon  a  foreign  prince 
into  a  national  clergy. 

But  will  the  new  laws  be  obeyed  ?  The 
bishops  declare  they  will  not  observe  them, 
that  they  are  asked  to  do  violence  to  their 
oaths  and  consciences,  that  they  must  obey 
God  (that  is,  the  Pope),  rather  than  man. 
Protests,  however,  will  avail  little,  and  there 
is  power  to  put  down  open  resistance.  The 
threats  of  a  new  religious  war,  uttered  even 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  are  in  great  part 
idle — the  outcome  of  impotent  wrath,  rather 
than  the  issue  of  a  serious  purpose.  £ut 
the  bisho[ra  and  clergy  may  oppose  a  steady  ; 
passive  resistance  to  the  new  laws.  Fines 
and  imprisonment  cannot  preclude  that. 
The  onfy  hope  is,  that  in  course  of  time, 
through  the  training  received  by  the  detgy 
in  Uie  - national  gymnasia  and  univerades —  • 
for  under  the  new  law  the  Churdi  must  have  j 
a  German  cler^  or  none  at  all — they  may  be 
nationalised.  The  Government  aims  at  ^eir 
enfranchisement  from  a  foreign  yoke,  aatl  in 
time  they  may  learn  to  value  their  freedom. 
Naturally  that  must  be  a  slow  process,  and 
the  nucleus  of  Old  Catholicism  is  not  strong 
enough  to  be  of  much  service  in  the  work. 
Almost  everything,  however,  will  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Govemnaent 
use  the  exceptional  powers  with  which  they 
will  be  entrusted. 

J.  SCOT  H£ND£RSOM. 
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•HE  GREAT  METEORIC  SHOWER  OF  NOVEMBER  27,  187?. 

Br  PROFESSOR  GRAJIT,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


THE  great  star-shower  of  November  r3-i4» 
t866,  is  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  wit- 
nessed that  wondrous  spectacle.  It  is  also 
remembered  with  a  feeHng  of  disappointment 
by  many  other  persons  who  discovered  on 
the  day  following  the  occurrence  of  the  shower, 
that  if  they  had  placed  a  little  more  confi- 
«ience  in  the  researches  of  astronomers  they 
too  might  have  enjoyed  the  same  privilege, 
instead  of  receiving  at  second  hand  the 
descriptions  of  the  phenomenon  contained 
in  the  newspapers.  No  doubt  there  were 
many  persons  to  whom  the  announcement 
beforehand  of  the  approaching  shower  was 
unknown.  Even  with  respect  to  the  sceptics 
It  must  be  conceded  to  them  that  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  of  November  13  was 
generally-  unfovourable  for  observation 
throughout  the  British  Isles,  and  that  the 
grand  detiouemmt  of  the  spectacle  did  not 
occur  till  after  midnight.  On  the  other  hand 
\i  was  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  during 
the  time  of  the  actual  passage  of  the  earth 
through  the  shower  the  phenomenon  was 
L-enerally  observed  with  all  the  advantages 
cf  an  unclouded  sky. 

The  great  star-shower  of  November  27, 
1S72,  was  not  announced  beforehand  so  con- 
tulently  as  was  its  prototype  of  1866.  There 
existed  good  grounds  for  believing  that  a 
^:ar-shower  would  occur  towards  the  end  of 
November,  and  Professor  Herschel,  who  has 
•lone  so  much  to  advance  meteoric  astro- 
nomy, did  not  fail  to  draw  public  attention 
:o  the  probable  apparition  of  such  a  pheno- 
'nenon.  But  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  shower  would  assume  such  an  im- 
1  osing  aspect  as  it  eventually  did,  and  con- 
>j*iuenily  it  did  not  excite  much  of  either 
-cientific  or  general  interest  previous  to  its 
actual  occurrence.  Fortunately,  in  this  case, 
the  shower  commenced  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening,  when  every  person  who  enjoyed 
ihe  advantage  of  a  clear  sky  could  not  fail  to 
have  his  attention  attracted  by  the  unusual 
•';ieclacle.  At  the  Glasgow  Observatory  the 
u  riter  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  the 
-hower  under  the  most  favourable  drcum- 
-.lances.  From  5.30  p.H.,  when  the  pheno- 
menon was  first  perceived,  until  midnight, 
the  sky  was  po^ectly  cloudless.  Between  5.30 
and  5.35  the  numlier  of  meteors  0)unted  by 
one  obser\'er  amounted  to  forty.  It  soon 
Urcame  apparent,  however,  that  they  were 
XIV— 20 


increasing  in  number,  and  that  consequetitiy 
the  time  of  the  maximum  of  the  shower  had 
not  yet  arrived.     A  very  short  course  o* 
observation  sufficed  to  show  furthermore  that 
the  meteors  were  generally  emanating  from  a 
position  in  the  celestial  sphere,  not  very  far 
from  the  star  Gamma  Andromedas.    In  their 
general  features  the  meteors  did  not  djiTer  from 
those  of  the  great  shower  of  November  13-14, 
1866.   They  were,  however,  obviously  less 
brilliant.  Their  normal  colour  was  white.  They 
were  accompanied  with  a  pale  train,  tinged 
now  and  then  with  a  greenish  hue.  The  head 
seldom  equalled  a  star  of  the  iirst  magnitude. 
From  time  to  time,  however,  a  meteor  of 
tinusual  splendour  w(Hiki  appear  nearly  rival- 
ling Jupiter  in  brightness.    In  such  cases 
the  train  when  breaking  up  exhibited  a  red- 
dish tinge.  In  t^vo  instances  of  large  meteors 
the  colour  of  the  train  was  conspicuously 
green.    The  time  of  visibility  of  a  meteor 
did  not  generally  exceed  two  or  three  seconds. 
In  two  or  three  instances  of  bright  meteors, 
however,  the  dy>ris  of  the  train  continued 
visible  for  about  thirty  seconds.  Occasionally 
they  would  appear  in  crowds  as  if  they  had 
been  shot  out  in  volleys.  In  several  instances 
the  phenomenon  of  an  absolutely  stationary 
meteor  presented  itself  to  observation.  It 
rapidly  swelled  out  without  any  vestige  of  a 
train  and  then  suddenly  collapsed.  'Iliis  was 
a  rpeteor  coming  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
radiant  to  the  e3re,  its  train  being  consequently 
invisible.    From  8.fo  to  8.15,  when  the 
shower  had  attained  its  maximum  intensity, 
the  number  of  meteors  counted  by  one  ob- 
server amounted  to  366.    From  11.45  to 
11.50  the  number  fell  to  six.    The  following 
is  the  number  of  meteors  counted  by  one 
observer  during  twenty  intervals  of  fifteen 
minutes  each  comprised  between  5.30  and 
11.30:— 


Quarter 
oi  liuur 
ending 
li.  m. 

5  4i  . 

6  o  . 

6  15  . 

6  30  . 

6  45  ■ 

7  o  . 
7  15  . 
7  30  • 

7  45  • 

8  o  . 
8  T5  . 
8  30  . 


Number 

of 

cuunivd. 

.  150 
• 

.  292 
. 

.  C43 

.  840 

.  7ai 
.  ^ 

.  881 

•  930 
.  1,070 

•  777 


Quarter 

ul  I  tour 

b.  m. 

8  45  . 

9  O  . 
9  15  ■ 
9  30  . 

9  45  ■ 
10  o  . 
10  15  . 
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of 
meteora 
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...  599 
...  413 

,   .   .  4<8 

.  .  -  ai3 

•233 

.   .  246 

.  .  190 

10  .^o   n6 

10  45   Ill 

"   o  74 

11  15  48 

II  30  ...  ^  «  S3 
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The  aggregate  number  of  meteors  counted 
by  one  observer  from  5.30  to  1 1.50  amounted 
to  10,579.  The  entire  number  actually 
visible  was  beyond  doubt  four  thnes  greater. 
We  thus  obtain  42,316  as  the  number  of 
meteors  visible  above  the  horizon  of  Glasgow 
during  the  occurrence  of  the  shower.  It  is 
plain,  from  a  glance  at  the  number  given  in 
the  foregoing  table,  that  the  maximum  of  the 
j  shower  occurred  about  8.10. 

The  ancient  philosophers  were  of  opinion 
that  metctors  are  purely  atmospheric  pheno- 
mena. This  notion  continued  to  prevail  in 
modem  times  down  till  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period.  It  was  Chladni  who  first  pro- 
pounded the  idea  that  meteors  are  cosmical 
bodies,  traversing  the  planetary  regions.  He 
supposed  that  such  bodies  upon  approaching 
the  earth  are  attracted  by  that  body  within 
the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  their  rapid  passage 
through  which  occasions  an  evolution  of 
heat  which  sets  them  on  fire,  and  thereby 
renders  them  visible.  The  question,  how- 
ever, whether  meteors  are  bodies  of  ter- 
restrial or  cosmical  origin  was  first  defini- 
tively solved  by  two  German  astronomers, 
Brandes  and  Benzenbuig.  In  1798  they 
simultaneously  observed  a  number  of  shoot- 
ing-stars from  two  distant  stations,  and  hence 
computed  their  height  above  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  their  velocity  which  was  found  to 
be  comparable  with  the  orbital  velocity  of  the 
earth..  In  general,  a  meteor  or  shooting-star 
becomes  visible  at  an  altitude  of  seventy-4bur 
miles  above  the  earth's  surface,  and  dis- 
appears when  it  has  approached  within  fifty- 
two  miles  of  the  surface.  It  has  resulted,  also, 
from  calculations  founded  upon  careful  ob- 
servations of  the  paths  of  meteors,  that  the 
average  velocity  of  mefeors  of  the  brighter 
class  is  thirty  miles  in  a  second.  Now  the 
orbital  velocity  of  the  earth  is  cmly  nineteen 
miles  in  a  second.  We  have  here,  then,  in- 
dubitable evidence  that  meteors  are  bodies 
of  cosmical  origin,  traversing  the  boundless 
regions  of  space,  under  the  influence  of  the 
jjreat  law  of  gravitation. 

The  number  of  meteors  which  come 
within  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  the  course 
of  a  year  is  very  great.  It  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  the  heavens  on  any  clear  even- 
ing, even  for  the  short  space  of  an  hour, 
without  seeing  several  of  such  objects,  and 
this  is  true  from  whatever  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  our  observations  are  made.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  calculations,  upon  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  number  of  meteors, 
seen  under  different  drcumstancjes,  that  the 
averse  number  of  meteors  traversing  the 
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earth's  atmosphere,  large  enough  to  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  if  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
moon  and  the  presence  of  clouds  offered  no 
obstacle,  amounts,  in  the  course  of  every 
twenty-four  hours,  to  more  than  eight 
millions. 

But  it  is  to  the  [phenomena  presented  by- 
meteors  when  they  visit  the  earth  in  immense 
multitudes,  giving  rise  to  the  appellation  of 
meteoric  or  star  showers,  that  we  owe  the 
most  important  knowledge  respecting  this 
class  of  Ixidies.  It  was  the  great  star-shower 
(rf  November  13,  1833,  which  first  seriously 
attracted  theattention  of  men  of  science  to  the 
subject  of  footing-stars.  The  wondrous  spec- 
tacle was  seen  to  greatest  perfection  ciu  the 
North  American  contiDent,and  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  details  respecting  it  was  drawn  up 
by  Twining  and  Olmstead,  two  physicists  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  occurrence  of  this 
great  shower  which  first  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  periodicity  of  such  phenomena.  Attention 
was  now  drawn  to  a  passage  in  Humboldt's 
"Travels  in  South  America,"  wherein  he  refers 
to  a  similar  star-shower  which  he  witnessed,  in 
1799,  along  with  his  fellow-traveller,  Bon- 
pland.  "  From  half-past  two,"  says  he,  '*  the 
most  extraordinary  luminous  meteors  were 
seen  towards  the  easL  ....  Thousands  of 
fire-balls  and  shooting-stars  succccJetf  each 
other  during  four  hours.  They  filled  a  space 
in  the  sky  extending  from  the  true  east  tliirty 
degrees  towards  the  north  and  south.  Air. 
Bonpland  relates  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  phenomenon  there  was  not  a  space  in 
the  firmament  equal  in  extent  to  three  dia- 
meters of  the  moon  that  was  not  filled  at 
«very  instant  with  fireballs  and  shooting- 
stars."  Viewing  in  connection  with  each 
other  the  star-showers  of  1799  and  1833, 
Olbers,  the  celebrated  German  astronomer, 
threw  out  the  surmise  that  the  phenomenon 
mi^t  be  periodical,  and  that  the  two  showers 
observed  were  merely  distinct  apparitions  of 
the  same  shower. 

It  was  remarked  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  star-shower  of  1833  that  all  the  mateors 
emanated  from  a  definite  point  in  the  hea- 
vens. This  point  was  situated  in  the  con- 
stellation Leo,  not  very  far  frofai  the  bright 
star.  Gamma.  The  paths  pursued  by  the 
mete(»s  in  every  part  of  the  heavens,  when 
traced  back,  were  found  to  converge  towards 
this  point.  The  existence  of  such  a  point 
from  which  the  meteors  appear  to  emanate 
in  all  directions  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
characteristic  of  all  star-showers.  It  hxs  in 
consequence  received  a  technical  iqxpellati  on. 
It  is  called  the  radiant  of  the  shower. 
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'1  A  new  question  now  offered  itself  to  men 
■  '  of  science.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  orbit 
'  described  by  a  meteor  in  the  heavens  ?  The 
problem  relating  to  the  orbits  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  viewed  in  its  entire  generality,  is  one 
I  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  important  in 
']  the  whole  range  of  Eutronomicat  science. 

The  apparition  of  a  comet  iit  the  heavens 
;  famishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  marvel- 

I  lous  power  of  astronomy  in  this  respect.  A  few 
'  days  after  the  phenomenon  has  revealed 
I ,  itself  to  the  astronomer,  its  orbit  is  computed, 
.  and  the  path  pursued  by  it  in  the  heavens  from 

night  to  night  traced  out  beforehand.  The 
successful  solution  of  this  great  problem  of 
cometaty  orbits  is  justly  considered  one  of 

■  the  greatest  triumphs  of  astronomy.  But 
!'  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  possible  to  ascer- 
|l  tain  the  orbit  described  by  those  innumerable 

II  fleeting  objects  which  present  themselves 
',  during  the  dccurrfence  of  a  star-shower? 
{  The  principles  of  the  theory  of  gravitation 
/  here  come  to  our  assistance.  Newton  de- 
I,  monstrated  that  if  a  body  moving  in  free 

space  be  subjected  to  the  attractioa  of  a 
;1  distant  body,  it  will  desq'tbe  one  of  the 
;  curves  known  as  the  conic  sections.  It  may 
i  I  be  a  circle,  an  ellipse,  a  parabola,  or  an  hyper- 
j  bola  ;  but  it  must  be  one  of  those  curves — the 
I  question  with  resect  to  the  particular  orbit 
I  described  depending  on  the  initial  circum- 
I  stances  of  the  motion  of  the  attracted  body. 

■  Hence,  from  certain  observed  facts  relating  to 
I  the  movement  of  a  planet  or  comet,  we  are 
I  enabled  to  ascend  to  a  knowledge  of  the 

orbit  which  it  describes  round  the  sun,  whe- 
ther tlie  orbit  be  a  parabola,  an  ellipse,  or 
an  hyperbola.  Although  the  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  observation  of  a  meteoric 
shower  are  insufficient  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  relating  to  the  determination  of  its 
orbit  upon  this  broad  ground,  still  a  method 
has  been  devised  for  eflfecting  the  same  ob- 
ject, subject  to  certain  restrictions.  This 
1  important  step  was  achieved  by  Ermann  a 
ftrw  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  great 
shower  of  1833. 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  years,  the 
subject  of  meteoric  astronomy  was  destined 
to  receive  a  remarkable  extension.  In  1864, 
Professor  Newton,  of  Yale  College,  Connecti- 
cut, U.S.,  instituted  a  searchrag  examination  of 
all  the  recorded  observations  of  star-showers 
which  seemed  to  be  identic^  with  the  iamous 
star-showers  of  171)9  and  1833.  Ten  of 
such  recorded  app^tions  were  discovered  by 
him,  ail  antecedent  to  the  great  star-shower 
witneK»ed  by  Humboldt  in  1799.  The  ear- 
liest of  these  occurred  on  the  i3tb  of  October, 


902  A.D.  In  the  history  of  the  reign  of  the 
Arabs  in  Spain,  by  Conde,  there  occurs  the 
following  passage :  "  In  the  month  Dhul- 
hadah,  of  this  same  year,  died  King  Ibrahim 
bin  Ahmad ;  and  that  night  there  were  seen, 
as  it  were  lances,  an  infinite  number  of  stars, 
which  scattered  themselves  like  rain  to  right 
and  lefl,  and  that  year  was  caUed  the  year  of 
the  stars."  The  two  most  recent  of  thirteen 
star-showers,  which  formed  the  groundwork  of 
Professor  Newton's  researches,  are  the  star 
showers  of  1833  and  1833.  The  latter  erf" 
these  has  been  already  referred  to.  The 
star-shower  of  November,  1833,  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  very  great  splendoiw,  and 
was  visible  generally  in  Europe :  but  such 
phenomena  had  not  yet  attracted  puUlc  atten- 
tion, and  the  recorded  descriptions  of  it  are 
in  consequence  exceedingly  meagre.  The 
following  passage,  however,  &am  a  paper  on 
the  star-shower  of  1866  by  the  late  admitable 
astronomer,  Mr.  Dawes,  will  serve  to  show 
that  the  phenomenon,  which  was  one  of 
remarkable  splendour,  was  not  allowed  to 
pass  unperceived  in  England : — 

"  Grand  as  was  the  display  {of  i866).  thoe 
was  not  a  single  meteor  which  could  bear 
comparison  with  several  I  saw  at  Onnskirk 
on  the  i2th  of  November,  1832;  on  which 
occasion,  notwithstanding  a  pretty  bright 
moon,  three  or  four  cast  a  very  dark  shadow  ' 
of  my  observatory  towards  the  side  on  which 
the  moon  was  shining.  A  very  thick  log 
suddenly  arose  at  about  thirteen  and  a  half 
hours.*  But  several  of  the  country  folk, 
going  early  with  agricultural  produce  to 
Liverpool,  said  that,  'though  Uiere  was  a 
terribly  thick  fog^  yet  it  l^Maud  ail  the  tiaay^ 
So  that  probably  many  tmlliant  specimens 
darted  across  till  towards  sunrise." 

By  a  skilful  scrutiny  of  the  thirteen  re- 
corded meteoric  show^  comprised  between 

903  A.D.  and  1833,  Professor  Newton  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  shower  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  period  of  thirty-three  and  a 
quarter  years,  and  that  at  the  close  of  each 
cycle  there  is  an  abundant  display  of  meteovs 
for  two  or  three  consecutive  years.  Follow-  j 
ing  out  this  fine  idea,  he  announced  that 
there  would  probably  occur  a  great  disj^y 
of  meteors  on  the  14th  of  November,  x866. 
It  is  well  known  how  brilliantly  this  predic- 
tion was  verified  by  the  magnificoit  disj^qr 
of  meteors  witnessed  in  Europe  on  that 
occasion. 

But  Professor  Newton  proceeded  a 
turther.  He  pointed  out  that  the  phenomoMi. 

*  Thia  is  Uie  utronomtcal  mode  ot'  osprsuibs  half-put  ooe 
o'clock  ia  the  moniiaK. 
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of  the  shower  might  be  satisfied  by  five  dif- 
ferent orbits,  and  he  suggested  a  criterion 
which  would  serve  to  decide  which  of  those 
five  orbits  was  Uie  true  orbit  in  which  the 
meteors  revolved.  In  order  to  understand 
his  reasoning  upon  this  point,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  remark  that  the  star-showers  were 
found  to  occur  later  and  later  in  the  year  at 
the  close  of  each  successive  cycle,  liius,  in 
the  year  902  a.d.,  the  shower  occurred  on 
the  13th  of  October;  while  again,  in  the 
year  1833,  it  fell  on  the  13th  of  November. 
:  The  retardation,  in  &ct,  amotmted  to  three 
^  days  in  a  century. 

Now,  part  of  this  interval  is  attributable  to 
I  the  well-known  phenomenon  termed  the  pre- 
'.  cession  of  the  equinoxes.   The  equinoctial 
points,  which  determine  the  tropical  year,  have 
!  a  retrograde  movement  on  the  ecliptic,  and 
any  phenomenon  which  recurs  at  equal  inter- 
i  vak  of  time  will  appear,  when  the  time  is  ex- 
!  pressed  in  terms  of  the  calendar  year,  to  occur 
i  kter  and  later  at  the  close  of  each  successive 
cycle.  The  amount  of  retardation  arising  from 
;  this  cause  is  one  and  four-tenths  of  a  day. 
;  There  still  remains,  however,  one  and  six- 
;  tenths  of  a  day  to  be  accounted  for  in  explain- 
I  ing  the  retardation  of  three  days  in  a  century 
I  experienced  by  the  meteoric  shower.  In  order 
to  understand  the  origin  of  this  retardation  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  stream  of  meteors 
is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  that  the  position  of  the  earth  at  the 
instant  of  the  occurrence  of  a  shower  indi- 
cates the  point  where  the  meteors  cut  the 
plane  oS  itie  earth's  orbit.    This  point  is 
known  in  astronomy  as  the  node  of  the  orbit. 
Now,  since  the  shower  was  found  to  occur 
later  and  later  at  the  close  of  each  successive 
cycle,  it  was  clear  that  the  node  was  ad- 
vancing on  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  delay  the  occurrence  of 
the  successive  showers  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
six-tenths  of  a  day  in  a  century.    But  it  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  that  when  one  body 
revolves  round  another  central  body,  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  has  a  fixed  position  in 
space :  in  other  words,  the  nodes  of  the 
orbit  are  immovable.    Consequently,  any 
movement  of  the  nodes  of  the  orbit  of  a 
revolving  body  is  found  in  every  case  to  be 
attributable  to  the  disturbing  action  of  some 
extraneous  body.    Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
moon,  the  nodes  of  her  orbit  have  a  rapid 
retrograde  movement,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
make  a  complete  tour  of  the  heavens  in  a 
period  of  rather  more  than  eighteen  years, 
an  efi'ect  due  to  the  powerful  disturbance 
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exercised  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  upon 
our  satellite.  Similarly  the  nodes  of  vhe 
planetary  orbits  have  a  movement,  although, 
of  a  much  smaller  amount,  arising  from  the 
disturbing  action  of  the  planets  upon  each 
other.  Now,  Professor  Newton  had  shown 
that  the  periodicity  of  the  shower  might  be 
explained  by  supposing  the  meteors  to  revolve 
in  any  one  of  five  orbits  which  he  pointed 
out.  But  he  remarked  very  justly  that  the 
disturbing  action  of  the  planets  upon  the 
node  of  the  orbit  would  be  different  upon 
each  of  the  five  suppositions.  And  he  added 
that  when  the  movement  pf  the  node  was 
calculated  upon  eadi  of  the  five  suppositions, 
the  orbit  which  gave  a  result  equal  to  the 
observed  movement  of  the  node  as  iacjjcated 
by  the  actual  retardation  at  the  close  of  each 
successive  cycle  of  33^  years,  would  indicate  1 
the  mie  orbit  of  the  meteoric  stream.  Aa 
idea  of  the  five  different  orbits  may  be  formed 
from  these  considerations.  The  meteors 
might  effect  a  complete  revolution  round  the 
sun  in  180  days,  or  in  185A  days,  or  3S4iV 
days,  or  3761V  days,  or  finally  in  33!  years. 
From  the  circumstance  of  the  showers  oc- 
curring later  and  later  every  year  at  the  close 
of  each  successive  cycle  (independently  of 
the  effects  of  precessional  motion),  it  was 
plain  that  the  nodes  of  the  meteoric  stream 
had  a  direct  movement  on  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  in  other  words,  they  were  advancing 
in  the  same  direction  as  ^at  in  which  the 
earth  and  the  other  planets  travel  round  the 
sun. 

The  arduous  task  of  investigating  the 
movement  of  the  meteoric  node  in  each  o: 
the  five  cases  pointed  out  by  Professor  New- 
ton, leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  true 
orbit  of  the  meteors,  has  been  executed 
successfully  by  Professor  Adams.  This  emi- 
nent physical  astronomer  found  that  the  four 
orbits  of  short  period  gave  results  totally 
different  from  those  of  observation.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  motion  of  the  node  was 
computed  for  the  orbit  of  33^  years  a  com- 
plete accordance  presented  itself  between  the 
calculated  and  the  observed  amount.  The 
disturbing  bodies,  which  produced  a  sensible 
effect,  in  this  case  were  found  to  be  the 
planets  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus. 

But  we  are  not  yet  quite  prepared  to  explain 
the  ctFcurastances  which  led  astronomers  to 
conjecture  beforehand  the  probable  apparition 
of  a  meteoric  shower  towards  the  close  of 
November,  1872.  It  is  more  than  thirty 
years  since  Quetelet,  a  well-known  Belgian 
astronomer,  remarked  that  every  year  between 
the  6th  and  the  nth  of  August  there  v;as 
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visible  more  than  a  usual  number  of  meteors. 
The  position  of  the  radiant  of  these  meteors 
has  been  ascertained  from  observation,  and 
the  orbit  in  which  they  revolve  round  the  sun 
has  been  calculated.  Schiaparelli,  an  Italian 
astronomer  to  whom  is  due  some  remarkable 
speculations  on  the  origin  of  meteoric  streams, 
remarked,  shortly  after  the  great  meteoric 
shower  of  November,  j866,  that  the  elements 
of  the  orbit  of  the  August  meteors  were 
identical  with  the'  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the 
third  comet  of  1S62.  This  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  discovery  of  an  equally  interest- 
ing and  important  fact,  due  in  this  case  inde- 
pendently to  Schiaparelli  and  Professor  Peters 
of  AUona^  the  existence  of  the  identic  of  the 
orbit  of  the  first  comet  of  1866  with  the  orbit 
of  the  November  meteors. 

These  remarkable  results  naturally  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  the  existence  of  some 
close  physical  connection  between  comets  and 
meteors.  The  orbit  of  the  first  comet  of  1866 
and  the  orbit  of  the  third  comet  of  1862 
had  been  previously  known  to  approach  very 
close  to  the  earth's  orbit,  and  the  movements 
of  both  comets  were  now  closely  connected 
with  the  occuirence  of  meteoric  showers. 
Dr.  Weiss,  of  Vienna,  a  well-known  German 
astronomer,  proceeding  upon  this  idea,  drew 
op  a  list  of  recorded  comets,  which,  in  the 
cowse  of  Uieir  orbital  revolution  round  the 
sui^  approached  very  dose  to  the  earth's 
orbit  The  next  step  was  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  comets  of  ttus  list  and 
the  various  meteoric  showers  recorded  in 
former  times,  with  the  view  of  discovering 
in  one  or  more  instances  a  connection  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  bodies. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  comets  con- 
buned  in  Weiss's  list  is  a  comet  of  short 
period  known  as  Bicla's  comet,  so  called 
from  having  been  discovered  in  the  year 
1826  by  an  Austrian  officer  of  that  name. 
Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  comet  it 
was  found  to  have  been  observed  on  several 
inevious  occasions,  the  earliest  ascending  as 
far  back  as  1772.  The  orbit  was  an  ellipse, 
the  time  of  revolution  being  somewhat  more 
than  6^  years.  Olbei^,  the  celebrated  Ger- 
man astronomer,  was  not  slow  to  point  out 
the  fact  of  the  extremely  dose  approach  of 
this  comet  to  the  earth's  orbit,  and  great 
alaim  began  to  be  felt  lest  the  two  bodies 
should  come  into  collision  on  the  occasion 
of  the  next  return  of  the  comet  to  the  peri- 
bclioa  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1832. 
The  result,  however,  showwi  that  all  such 
fears  were  groundless,  the  earth  having  passed 
through  the  region  ot  possible  coUision  a 


month  earlier  than  the  comet.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  if  the  comet  had  passed 
through  its  descending  node  a  month  earlier 
a  coUision  of  some  sort  would  have  ensued, 
for  the  radius  of  the  nebulosity  of  the  comet 
was  found  to  exceed  the  distance  which  sepa- 
rated the  orbits  of  the  two  bodies.  In  1838  the 
comet  again  returned,  but  its  passage  through 
the  descending  node  (at  which  point  it  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  the  earth's  orbit) 
occurred  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  earth 
was  in  a  different  part  of  its  orbit.  Early  in 
i84d>,  on  the  occasion  of  its  next  return  to 
the  perihelion,  the  comet  was  seen  to  break 
up  into  two  parts,  Vhich  contintwd  to  travel 
in  separate  orbits,  at  a  determinate  distance 
from  each  other,  during  the  irtiole  time  of 
visibility.  The  comet  was  again  seen,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  in  1852,  and  in  this  case 
again  double ;  but  only  an  excessively  faint 
trace  was  obtained  of  one  of  the  fragments. 
In  1859  the  position  of  the  comet  in  its  orbit 
was  unfavourable  for  observation.  On  the 
next  return,  however,  to  the  perihelion  in 
1865  the  position,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
eminently  favourable  to  visibility,  but,  notwith- 
standing this  circumstance,  not  the  slightest 
trace  was  obtained  of  it,  although  it  was 
searched  for  most  assiduously  by  D' Arrest  at 
Copenhf^en,  and  Father  Secchi  at  Rome, 
fiimished  with  the  powerful  telescopes  of 
their  respective  observatories;  the  latter  in 
the  course  of  his  search  having  disoovered  no 
less  tJian  fourteen  new  nebulae. 

Dr.  Weiss  found  traces  of  several  meteoric 
showers  which  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
perihelion  passage  of  this  comet,  and  which 
were  all  distinguished  by  a  common  radiant 
point.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  no 
tmce  of  the  existence  of  this  shower  has  been 
discovered  previous  to  the  earliest  apparition 
of  Biela's  comet,  although  Professor  Newton 
carefully  searched  all  the  earlier  catalogues 
of  meteor  showers  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining traces  thereof.  Traces  of  star-showers 
occumng  early  in  December  were  found  to 
have  been  observed  in  1798  and  1830,  1838 
and  1847.  The  showers  seen  on  those  occa- 
sions were  found  to  have  their  radiants  situ- 
ated in  the  r^ion  the  heavens  occupied 
by  the  constellations  Cassiopeia  and  Andro- 
meda. Weiss  calculated  from  the  elements 
of  Biela's  comet  the  position  of  the  radiant 
of  a  shower  of  meteors,  and  he  found  a  general 
agreement  between  the  result  and  the  radiants 
indicated  by  the  recorded  star-showers ;  and 
as  Biela's  comet,  on  the  occasion  of  its  pas- 
sage of  the  perihelion  in  1872,  would  probably 
approach  very  near  to  the  earth  (seeing  that 
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both  bodies  would  then  be  travelling  in  the 
region  wherein  their  respective  orbits  ap- 
proached very  closely  to  each  other),  he 
conjectured  that  a  meteoric  sliower  might  be 
looked  for  with  a  high  degree  of  probability 
towards  the  end  of  November  or  the  begin- 
ning of  December  of  the  same  year.  A  similar 
conclusion  wasarrived  at  by  Professor  D'Arrest 
of  Copenh.T,^en.  Taking  into  consideration 
that  a  star-shower  had  occurred  in  1838,  and 
remarking  furilier  that  six  revolutions  <^  tiie 
•comet  amount  almost  exactly  to  forty  years, 
he  inferred  tliat  a  star-shower  may  be  lookecl 
for  at  the  time  of  the  perihelion  parage  of 
the  comet  in  1878. 

The  great  shower  of  November  27,  1872, 
has  brilliantly  confirmed  the  sagacious  con- 
jecture of  Dr.  Weiss,  and  has  added  one 
more  to  the  series  of  important  facts  tending 
to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  physical 
identity  of  comets  and  meteors. 

But  the  story  of  Eiela  is  not  yet  con- 
cluded. A  few  words,  however,  of  expla- 
nation are  necessary  to  understand  what 
follows.  During  the  short  time  of  the  earth's 
passive  through  the  meteoric  stream,  the 
constituent  meteors  may  be  regarded  as 
approaching  the  terrestrial  surface  in  a  sys- 
tem of  parallel  lines.  Hence  it  follows,  by 
the  laws  of  perspective,  that  they  will  aU 
■appear  to  emanate  from  a  common  apex  in 
the  heavens,  and  tiiat  the  paths  pursued  by 
them  will  lie  in  semicircles  of  the  celestial 
sphere  passing  through  this  apex,  and  those 
semicircles  will  all  manifestly  intersect  each 
other  in  a  point  of  the  heavens  diametrically 
-opposite  to  the  apex  of  emanation.  The  latter 
point  is  technically  termed  in  meteoric  astro- 
nomy the  radiant  of  the  meteors,  or  their 
point  of  common  divergence ;  the  opposite 
point  in  the  havens  may  be  called  the  point 
of  convergoice,  and  fixes  the  direction  in 
which  the  meteors  would  be  seen,  if  it  were 
possible  to  see  them  after  they  had  quitted 
the  vicmity  of  die  earth.  Now,  it  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  radiant  point  of  the 
great  meteoric  shower  of  November  27, 1873, 
was  situated  near  the  star  Gamma  Andro- 
medae.  From  the  position  of  this  stir,  it 
resulted  that  the  opposite  point  of  tlie  celes- 
tial sphere,  or  the  point  of  convergence  of 
the  meteors,  was  situated  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  below  the  horizon,  and  conse- 
quently was  invisible  in  northern  latitudes. 
It  occurred,  however,  to  Professor  Klinkerl'ues, 
of  Gottingen,  to  announce  by  telegraph  on 
November  30,  to  Mr.  Pogson,  Government 
Astronomer  at  Madras,  that  Bieia's  comet  had 
"touched  the  earth"  on  the  37th  of  the 
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month,  and  he  suggested  to  him  to  search  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  star  Theta  Cen- 
tauri.  The  first  two  evenings  which  followed 
the  receipt  of  this  tekrgram  at  Madras  were 
imfavourable  for  obser\'ation,  but  on  the 
third  evening  Mr.  Pogson  discovered,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  place  indicate'.!,  an 
object  bearing  a  decidedly  cometary  a'li.vi. 
He  describes  it  as  circular,  bright,  with  a 
decided  nucleus,  but  no  tail,  and  about  45^ 
in  diameter.  A  second  view  of  the  object 
was  obtained  on  the  evening  of  December  3. 
Its  position  had  sensibly  altered  since  the 
previous  evening.  The  question  whether 
this  was  Bieia's  comet,  which  onght  to  have 
passetl  through  the  descending  node  consi- 
derably earlier  ;  or  whether  it  was  the  cloud 
of  meteors  constituting  the  sho^ver  of  No- 
vember 2^  ;  or  finally,  whether  it  was  a 
separate  agglomeration  of  cometary  matter, 
revolving  in  the  tract  of  the  disrupted  comet, 
is  a  question  which  has  given  rise  to  some 
discussion.  In  any  case,  its  close  connection 
with  Bieia's  comet  cannot  be  doubted.* 

It  has  been  stated  that  tfie  November 
shower  of  meteors,  or  the  Leonides  as  it  has 
been  called,  occurs  later  and  later  at  the 
close  of  each  successive  qxle,  in  consequence 
of  the  node  of  the  meteoric  stream  having 
a  direct  movement  on  the  plane  of  tlie 
ecliptic.  In  the  case  of  the  Biela  meteors, 
or  the  Andromedes  as  they  may  be  called, 
the  movement  is'  in  the  reverse  direction, 
being  rapidly  retrograde ;  heiKe  the  shower 
occurs  earlier  and  earlier  at  the  close  of  each 
cycle.  This  is  the  reason  w4iy  the  star-shower, 
which  was  formerly  seen  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  now  occurs  towards  the  end  01 
November. 

It  has  been  suggested,  with  the  \'iew  of 
accounting  for  meteoric  showers,  that  ag- 
glomerations of  meteoric  matter  occupying 
the  inter-stellar  regions  have  been  Urawn 
into  the  solar  system  by  the  sun*s  attraction, 
and  that  str«ims  of  such  matt«-  have  thus 
been  formed,  revolving  in  parabolic  orbiu 
round  the  sun  as  their  centre  atttactioa 
When  they  happen*  to  approach  any  of  tbe 
planets  they  undergo  a  powerfiil  disturbance, 
which  may  throw  them  into  an  elliptic  orbit, 
in  which  case  they  will  permanently  revolve 
round  the  sun,  returning  to  the  perihelion  at 
regular  intervals.  In  some  instances  one  of 
the  constituent  meteoric  bodies  may  be  un- 


'  Profcuor  Gtotec  FoA«,  in  x  letter  to  Prtroijof 
II.T»chLl,  Aalvd  Dtc«ob«r  ao,  wrote:  "Had  w  wtM 
Hood  w  nif  to  luok  uut,  on  tht  mornine  of  Ac  =8Ui  ><ivfuijei« 
lor  1  cerUin  nckuluus  mats,  that  was  probabljr  "'"'''''^ J*^ 

JKx'linaCiuu  4(1'* ;  thut  is,  at  tho  opposite  point  totticNUr.nl' 
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.  nsnally  larger  than  any  of  the  othera.  To 
such  a  meteor  we  apply  the  appellatioQ  of  « 
cgm^.  In  this  way  we  may  explain  the  con- 
nection between  the  first  oomet  c&  1866  and 
the  Leonides,  the  third  comet  of  1863  and 
flie  Ferseids,  and.  thirdly  the  connection  be- 
tween Biela's  comet  and  the  Andrcnnedes. 

B'Jt  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
attendant  comet  should  be  a  discrete  body, 
merely  of  larger  size  than  the  other  meteors. 
Ic  is  not  improbable  that  the  comet  consists 
of  a  congeries  of  small  meteoric  bodies,  dif- 
fering only  from  the  matter  of  the  shower  in 
the  constituent  meteors  being  more  con- 
densed, EUid  therefore  more  readily  visible 
when  seen  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  earth.  The  vast  majority  of  what  are 
called  telescopic  comets  present  an  aspect 
favouring  tiiis  idea  of  their  constitution. 
They  present  simply  a  round  nebulous  aspect, 
without  ai>y  vestige  of  tail  <x  nucleus.  The 
,  smallest  stars  are  generally  seen  dirough 
them  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  Sir 
John  Herschel  made  a  very  interesting  ob- 
servation of  Biela's  comet  on  the  occasion  of 
its  passage  of  the  perihelion  in  1832.  The 
comet  having  passed  over  a  small  cluster  of 
stars  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  magni- 
t'jde,  the  appearance  was  that  of  a  nebula 
pa.'tly  resolvable  into  stars.  The  most  trifling 
fog  would  have  effaced  the  stars  ;  but  in  the 
1 1  present  instance  they  still  continued  to  be 
visible,  although  the  cometic  matter  inter- 
posed between  them  and  the  observer  must 
have  been  at  least  fifty  thousand  miles  in 
'  thickness.  Now  if  we  suppose  that  the 
comet  consisted  of  a  multitude  of  small  dis- 
crete bodies  shining  merely  by  the  reflected 
light  of  the  sun,  the  appearance  remarked  by 
Sir  John  Herschel  may  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for.  In  support  of  this  idea  it  has 
been  remarked  that  no  star  seen  through  a 
comet  has  been  found  to  undergo  any  sensible 
(liaplacement  attributable  to  the  refraction 
caused  by  its  passage  through  the  substance 
of  the  coraeL 

It  is  very  plain  that  comets  and  meteors 
are  bodies  of  extra-planetary  origin.  The 
great  eccentricity  of  their  orbits,  their  move- 
,  nients,  some  direct,  others  retrograde,  and 
$e\'eral  other  circumstances  of  their  motion, 
point  unmistakably  to  this  conclusion.  Some 
of  the  bodies  of  this  elass  have  come  to  re- 
volve permanently  round  the  sun  as  a  lesult 
of  planetary  disturbance.  Xjt  Verrier  has 
endeavoured  to  account  in  this  way  for  the 
presence  of  the  Leonides  in  the  solar  system. 
It  has  been  stated  that  this  stream  of  meteors 
I  wa&    discovered  by  Professor  Adams  to 


revolve  -  in  a  very  eccentric  ellipse,  the  tiiur; 
of  revolution  beii^  thirty-three  and  a  quarter 
years.  The  meteors  at  the  passage  of  the 
aphelion  approach  voy  closely  to'  die  orbit 
of  Uranus,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  millions  miles  from  the  sun.  In 
the  year  126  a.d.  the  meteors  and  the  planet 
were  both  in  this  region,  and  as  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  at  such  a  distance  was  com- 
I)aratively  feeble,  the  attraction  of  the  planet 
powerful,  and  as  by  reason  of  the  slow 
movement  of  the  meteors  and  the  planet 
they  remained  long  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
other,  an  extensive  disturbaniie  of  the  orbit 
of  the  meteors  was  the  consequence.  The 
result,  therefwe,  was  that  the  meteoric  group, 
which  had  previously  been  revolving  in  a 
parabola  (in  which  case,  having  once  passed 
the  perihelion,  it  would  never  again  revisit 
the  solar  ^stem),  was  duown  into  an  elliptic 
orbit,  and  has  thus  come  to  form  a  constituent 
part  of  the  solar  system.  This  conclusion 
is  in  accordance  with  what  the  researches  in 
ph>'sical  astronomy  teaches  us  respecting  the 
fate  of  some  comets.  Thus  it  has  been 
established  beyond  all  doubt  that  Lexell's 
comet,  which,  previous  to  the  year  1767,  was 
revolving  in  an  orbit  which  rendered  it  in- 
visible to  an  observer  on  the  earth's  surface, 
having  in  that  year  approached  very  close  to 
the  planet  Jupiter,  was  thrown,  by  the  power- 
ful disturbance  of  the  planet,  into  a  new 
orbit,  and  rendered  visible ;  and  that  in 
1779  having  again  approached  very  close  to 
the  planet,  was  thrown  into  a  third  orbit,  and 
again  rendered  permanently  invisible. 

In  the  list  of  recorded  observations  of 
star-showers,  commencing  with  the  year  902 
A.D.,  suid  Gonduding  with  the  year  1833, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  Professor  Newton's 
admirable  researches,  the  intervals  between 
two  consecutive  epochs  is  thirty-two,  thirty- 
three,  or  thirty-four  years,  the  average  inter- 
val, as  already  mentioned,  being  thirty-three 
and  a  quarter  years.  Professor  Newton  ac- 
counts for  this  apparent  irr^ularity,  by  sap- 
posing  the  meteoric  strearii  to  occupy  a 
considerable  length  upoh  the  orbit,  whence 
it  might  be  expected  Uiat  the  shower  would 
be  generally  visible  for  two  or  three  conse- 
cutive years.  This  -explains  the  fact  of  the 
shower  being  seen  in  r832  and  1S33,  and 
still  more  recently  in  tiie  years  1865,  1867, 
1S6S. '  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  plain 
that  the  main  body  of  the  meteoric  stream 
must  be  at  least  five  or  six  hundred  millions 
of  mites  in'  length. 

Schiaparelii  supposes  that  the  meteors,  from 
originally  constituting  a  round  moss,  have 
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been  gradually  drawn  into  their  present  dis- 
ten<ied  form  by  the  sun's  attraction,  and  that 
the  process  of  dislocation  will  continue  to  go 
on  until  the  meteors  have  been  distributed 
over  the  entire  contour  of  the  orbit.  When 
such  an  eventuality  occurs,  the  $hower  will 
be  visible  every  year,  and  there  will  be  no 
sensible  abunduice  of  meteors  once  in  every 
thirty-three  and  a  quarter  years,  as  is  the 
case  at  present  In  the  case  of  the  August 
meteors,  which  appear  in  pretty  uniform 
numbers  every  year,  this  ultimate  condition 
of  uniform  distribution  appears  to  have  been 
arrived  at.  The  Biela  system  of  meteors 
seem  to  occupy  a  tondition  intermediate  be- 
tween the  August  and  the  November  meteors. 

Meteoric  astronomy  has  revealed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  multitude  of  other  meteoric 
groups,  which  visit  the  earth  in  the  shape  of 
star-showers,  and  their  radiants  have  been 
fixed  with  considerable  certainty.  To  the 
admirable  researches  of  Professors  Heis  and 
Alex.  Herschel,  Mr.  Greg,  and  others,  are 
due  the  valuable  results  which  havethusbeen 
accumulated.and  without  which  the  astonish- 
ing results  which  we  have  attempted  to  relate 
would  never  have  been  arrived  at. 


It  would  seem,  from  the  recent  researches 
in  meteoric  astronomy,  that  the  inconceivable 
space  which  separates  the  solar  sjrstem  {rom  . 
the  stars  is  pervaded  everywhere  by  those 
minute  bodies  whidi  visit'the  eardi  in  the 
shape  of  shooting-stars.    The  researches  of 
astronomers  show  that  the  whole  solar  s)^tem 
is  being  transported  through  space  to  the 
extent  of  jone  hundred  and  fifty-four  millions 
of  miles  in  a  year.  In  the  course  of  this  move-  i 
ment  the  earth  cannot  fail  to  encounter  mul-  , 
titudes  of  moteoric  bodies  coming  in  succes-  , 
sign  into  the  solar  system.    It  has  been  | 
already  mentioned  that,  in  all  probability, 
eight  millions  of  meteors  visible  to  the  naked  | 
eye  visit  the  earth  in  the  course  of  every 
twenty-four  hours.     From  this  fact  we  may  ■ 
infer  what  may  be  the  multitude  of  such 
objects  which  approach  the  earth  in  the 
course  of  a  year.    It  would  seem,  however,  , 
that  apart  from  casual  rencontres  of  the  , 
earth  with  meteors,  there  exist  in  the  solar  i 
system  a  great  number  of  meteoric  streams  I 
revolving  in  elliptic  orbits  round  the  sun, 
and  inclmed  at  aU  angles  with  respect  to  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit 
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YOUNG  fair  girl  among  her  flowers. 
And,  as  to  blossoms  bora  in  May, 
Her  morrows  still  brought  sunnier  hours 

Than  made  up  sunny  yesterday. 
She  did  but  wait :  "  Hope  is  so  sweet ; 

We  love  so  well,  my  love  and  I ; 
The  hours  that  come,  the  hours  that  fleet, 
End  all  in  one  glad  by-and-by." 

A  pale  worn  woman,  scarcely  sad. 

But  tired  like  those  who,  too  long  pent, 
Forget  the  joy  they  have  not  had 

Of  the  free  winds,  and  droop  content 
She  did  but  wait :  "  Ah  no,  to  me 

The  silent  hope  is  never  dead ; 
What  are  the  days  that  are  to  be 

But  part  of  the«dear  days  long  fled  ?  " 


He  came  ;  "  The  wealth  we  need  is  mine; 

And  now?"  "Alas!"  she  said,  "  in  vain.  ! 
The  love  I  love  is  noway  thine, 

I  wait  who  never  comes  again. 
Oh  fcnr  my  lover  of  old  days,  ' 

We  two  firom  all  the  world  apart  I 
I  must  go  lone  on  earth's  bleak  ways, 

He  is  not  now  save  in  my  heart" 

He  wed  another.   She,  alone,  ' 

Patient  and  weary  toiled  for  bread. 
And  bygone  still  was  nevo'  gotw,  ' 

The  silent  hope  was  never  dead. 
She  did  but  wait :  "  I  have  the  past; 

The  new  days  live  the  old  days  o'er. 
And  there  abides  until  the  last  ', 

The  by-and-by  that  was  before."  ^ 

AUGUSTA  WEBSTER. 


Erratum.— The  wonl  moisture  in  iburth  line  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  article  at  p.  98  shoald  read  metten. 
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THE  PRESCOTTS  OF  PAMPHILLON. 

By  MRS.  PARR,  Author  of  "Dorothy  Fox." 


CHAPTER  XV. — A  GREAT  CATCH. 

H  I  L  E 

Mrs.  La- 
bouchere 
was  list- 
ening to 
the  little 
her  aunt 
had  to 
tell  her 
about 
her  pre- 
V  i  o  u  s 
k  n  o  w- 
ledge  of 
Hero, 
Sir  Ste- 
phen was 
making 
an  ap- 
point- 
ment 
with  that 

!  TOang  lady  for  a  sail  together  to  Winkle, 
]  under  the  feigned  anxiety  of  being  wonderfully 
j<iesirous  to  see  his  friend  Alice  Joslyn. 
I  "  But  will  your  mother  like  it  ?"  said  Hero, 
«ho,  with  a  woman's  sharp  instinct,  felt,  a 
httie  shadow  of  distrust  about  how  the  ladies 
of  Combe  meant  to  treat  her. 

Sir  Stephen  laughed.  "  I  am  afraid  I  have 
iKeQ  out  of  leading-strings  for  this  many  a 
Jong  year,"  he  said;  "besides,  it  will  take 
Aem  all  to-morrow  to  get  those  wonderful 
boxes  they  brought  with  them  unpacked  ;  so 
<!o  take  compassion  on  me." 

"  We  shall  try  to  get  up  some  picnics 
while  Mrs.  Prescott  stays  here.    I  hope  she 
like  the  place.** 

"  I  hope  so  too,  for  I  have  nearly  dedded 
uron  living  here  altogether." 

"  Have  you  ?  How  delighted  everybody 
in  Mallett  will  be ! " 

"And  will  you  be  delighted?" 

— and  Hero's  face  grew  very  rosy — 
"yes;  you  know" — she  added  with  a  little 
confused  hesitation—"  that  if  I  don't  always  ] 
tell  you  what  I  fed,  it  is  because  I  have  been  I 
brought  up  so  entirely  with  papa,  that  I  am  i 
a&aid  of  saying  too  much  what  I  think."  | 

Hero  considered  this  a  very  subtle  way  of  I 
guatdmg  hoself  against  the  misinterpretation 
ThichLeoliad  spoken  of:  but  Sir  Stephen! 

XIV— «i  I 


knowing  nothing  of  these  warnings,  read  a 
happier  meaning  in  her  words,  and  looking 
at  her  earnestly,  he  said — 

"Always  say  what  you  think  to  me. 
Hero.**  As  he  let  her  name  slip  she  glanced 
at  him  with  a  look  of  inquiry.  "Ah,  I  did 
not  intend  to  say  that  until  I  had  obtained 
your  permission,"  he  said,  by  way  of  apology, 
"  but  every  one  calls  you  Hero,  and  I  think 
of  you  as  Hero ;  it  is  such  a  pretty  name. 
Miss  Carthew  sounds  dreadfully  formal,  does 
it  not?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,  because  I  am  so  seldom 
called  Miss  Carthew.  Even  the  village  people 
say  Miss  Hero."  And  yet  she  suddenly  felt 
it  would  not  be  right  to  give  him  the  per- 
mission to  do  so.  In  the  midst  of  her  hesi- 
tation it  was  a  relief  to  see  Betsey  standing 
with  a  smiling  face  by  the  gate  of  Sharrows, 
as  far  as  whidi,  in  spite  of  all  her  entreaties 
and  aiguments,  Sir  Stephen  had  insisted  upon 
coming. 

"  Baint'ee  glad  to  be  breathing  the  fresh 
air  agen,  sir?"  she  called  out,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  beaming  satisfaction  at  having 
her  favourite  back.  "  I  just  took  a  run  to 
see  Combe  Gate,  and  the  doin's  up  there, 
why  'tis  for  all  the  world  like  Dockmouth 
streets  when  the  Queen  comed  there." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  seen  the 
Queen,  Betsey  ?"  said  Sir  Stephen. 

"Well,  I  hav'  and  I  haven't,  as  the  sayin' 
is,  for  I  looked — as  anybody  else  would  hav' 
done — to  see  her  with  the  crown  'pon  her 
head,  and  while  I  stood  a  gawking  after  tha^ 
lor !  her  goes  by  with  a  bunnet  on,  and  a 
parachute  held  up  over  it,  like  anybody  else. 
But  now  you*d  best  be  going  back,  sir,"  she 
said  suddenly  to  Sir  Stephen,  for  Mrs.  Tucker 
told  me  dinner  was  to  be  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  and  it's  nigh  on  the  quarter  now." 

"  I  wanted  Miss  Hero  to  stay  and  dine 
with  us,  but  she  was  obstinate,  Betsey,  and 
would  not  be  persuaded." 

"Well,  then,  why  didn't  ee,  Miss  Hero? 
I'm  sure  you  only  had  a  lairy  dinner  at 
home,  tor  what  witli  one  and  t'other  droppin* 
in,  the  cupboard  was  pretty  nigh  cleared  out 
afore  dinner  time;  and,"  she  added,  con- 
tinuing the  subject  after  they  had  bid  Sir 
Stephen  good-bye,  and  Hero  and  she  walked 
together  down'  the  path,  "  there'd  ha'  bin 
plenty  sure/y,  for  I've  bin  to  the  house  ;  and 
down  in  the  kitchen  there  was  a  dozen 
things  bein'  made,  fowls  roastin',  and  tarts 
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bakin',  and  I  don't  know  what  all ;  nor  I 
didn't  stop  to  see  neither,  for  there  was  a 

i  fire  fit  to  roast  a  ox,  and  the  cook  was  a 

'  sweatin'  like  a  bull" 

*'Did  you  see  Mrs.  Frescott?"  asked 
Hero. 

"  Yes,  I  was  stood  up  to  Jope's,  and  they 
waited  a  minutie  or  two  there.  Sir  Stephen 
spied  me  out  to  oace — I  thought  he  would — 
*  Betsey/  he  calls  out,  '  is  that  you  ?  Why, 
how  you?*  he  says,  and  then  the  ladies 
looked." 

"  And  what  did  you  think  of  them  ?•* 
I      "  Well,"  replied  Betsey  critically,  "  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  the  young  one  would  be 
pretty  if  her  wasn't  so  putty-faced." 

"  But  don't  you  think  Sir  Stephen's  mother 
very  nice-looking  ?" 

"  Oh !  her  looks  is  well  enough,  but  I 
didn't  care  for  that  bunnet  her  wore.   I  can't 
abide  *  old  nuns  dressed  up  lamb  jashicm.' 
But  that  aint  sayin'  nothin'  agen  her  ways. 
How  was  you  took  with  her  ?" 
"  She  was  very  kind  and  nice/ 1  thought. 
"Why  didn't  ee  stay  there,  then,  my 
dear?"  asked  Betsey,  whose  devotion  to 
I  the  girl  she  had  tended  and  watched  from 
!  babyhood,  made  her  familiar  with  every  ex- 
'  pression  of  her  face  and  each  inflection  of 
I  her  voice. 

I     "  They  were  so  tired,  that  I  thought  it  best 
!  to  come  home.   You  know,  they  have  come 
a  long  way  to-day." 

"Hem!"  snorted  Betsey,  "I  don't  know 
what  they'd  got  to  tire  'em,  savin*  bein' 
squatted  up  together  in  that  coach." 
"I  am  going  there  to-morrow  [to  dinner, 
'  smd  papa  too." 

!  "  Aw,  that's  all  right !"  and  Betsey's  tone 
i  became  more  cheerful,  than  when  the  doubt 
'  ^vas  before  her  that  the  new  arrivals  had  not 
I  been  all  that  she  desired  they  should  be  to 
her  darling,  who  in  her  eyes  was  the  very 
I  perfection  of  grace  and  goodness, 
j  That  evening  Hero  wrote  a  long  and  full 
'  account  of  the  day's  doings  to  Leo,  not 
j  omitting  to  give  a  glowing  personal  descrip- 
tion of  Sir  Stephen's  cousin,  Mrs.  Labouchere, 
I  who,  she  said,  was  a  widow,  and  had  come 
'  to  stay  at  Combe  with  Mrs.  Prescott.  It 
I  was  a  rule  of  Leo's  to  try  and  find  out  who 
,  people  were,  and  all  about  them ;  so  he 
I  casually  mentioned,  during  a  ti^^ite  with 
'  a  fashionable  fellow-guest,  that  he  had  been 
!  asked  by  some  friend  of  his  to  meet  Sir 
,  Stephen  Prescott  of  Pamphillon  and  his 
!  cousin,  a  Mrs.  Labouchere,  a  widow,  very 
;  pretty,  they  told  him, 

"What  a  fortunate  dog  it  isT  ejaculated 


his  companion  ;  "  I'd  give  all  I  know  to  get 
a  fair  start  with  that  woman.  Why,  she  is 
one  of  the  best  matrimonial  catches  out. 
Old  Labouchere  was  worth  no  end  of  tin,, 
and  he  left  every  farthing  to  her." 

'*  What  is  Prescott  like?" 

"  I  don't  know  much  of  him ;  he's  been  1 
good  deal  out  of  England.  Rather  close- 
fisted,  I  should  say,  or  else  hard-up;  for 
Pamphillon's  a  fine  old  place,  but  you  never 
hear  of  him  doing  anything." 

"  I  wonder  Ae  does  not  go  in  for  bis  rich 
cousin."  I 

"  She  wouldn't  have  him  !  He  has  tried 
his  luck  there  already.  His  mother  brought 
her  up.  She's  awfully  harklsome,  but  has  aai 
unpleasant  way  of  making  a  fellow  keep  his 
distance ;  so  you'll  have  to  be  oa  your  best 
behaviour,  for  of  course  you  mean  to  go  is' 
for  the  prize." 

"  Not  I." 

"You'll  be  a  great  fool,  then." 

*'  Very  likely,  I  am  that  already,  I  si^ 
pose,"  he  added  to  himself,  feeling  confident 
that  under  diierent  dfauDstazkoes  he  might 
have  secured  a  prize  as  nmiSff  as  any  man 
there ;  and  a  feeting  wfakfa  befeie  had  some- 
times oppressed  him  came  over  lun  again, 
making  him  say  to  himself  that  it  was  really 
a  great  pity,  seeing  how  circumstanced  they 
both  were,  that  he  should  care  for  Hero  as 
he  did.  His  vanity  was  greatly  stimulate:! 
by  the  banter  of  the  smoking-room,  where, 
directly  it  was  known  that  Leo  had  been 
asked  down  to  an  out-of-the-way  place,  d^ 
scribed  as  somewhere  near  die  Land's  Eoil, 
to  meet  that  rich  Mrs.  Labouchere,  even- 
one  took,  or  pretended  to  take,  it  as  gnmt&l 
that  a  marriage  was  settled. 

"  Hang  it,  Despard,"  one  would  say,  **  if 
with  an  open  field,  a  good-looking  fellow 
like  you  cannot  carry  off  the  prize,  I  shall 
say  you're  nothing  better  than  a  bungler." 

"  Don't  you  alarm  yourself"  another  voi« 
would  answer.  *'  Skipwith  has  offered  odiis 
in  his  favour,  and  he  never  risks  his  money 
without  being  pretty  sure  of  his  man.  I  con- 
gratulate you,  old  fellow,  and  hope  you  wiU 
give  me  an  early  opportunity  of  congratu- 
lating the  future  Mrs.  Despard." 

This  and  hke  idle  badinage  formed  the 
thin  end  of  a  wedge,  which  from  that  time 
forced  itself  into  Leo's  hear^  and  threateocil 
to  overthrow  the  fair  image  of  las  early  love. 
"  It  would  be  far  the  best  thing  for  both  of 
us,"  he  would  say,  reflecting  on  the  temptadoa 
which  had  taken  hold  of  him ;  "  it  is  not  fair 
to  keep  her  waiting  year  after  year.  If  she 
were  free  she  would  be  cotain  ttT  gel  half  * 
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dozexi  better  ofiecs."  And  die  assutance  liut 
she  would  be  bea^ted  seemed  in  a  meatMire 
to  justify  tbe  sacrifioe,  be  hegaa  to  tdl  him- 
self it  would  be  his  daty  to  make.  Huac 
•  doabts  caiued  his  letters  to  Hero  to  he 
short,  oaostDuned,  and  written  wtdi  aa  efibrt, 
whidi  made  him  Sang  Yob  pen  aw^,  and 
excl^m,  "I  wish  tiiat  I'd  never  come  near 
this  place.    I  can't  explui  to  these  ieUows, 
and  they'll  aU  vow  I  tried  my  luck  and 
'  failed.    Then  when  any  of  them  meet  this 
Mrs.  Labouchere,  as  they're  sure  to  do,  it 
1  will  all  come  out  about  Hero — and  MaUett. 
I  should  not  mind  so  much  if  it  woe  aaii  old 
vaoaan,  who'd  soon  drop  off  and  leave  me 
'  her  money.  Mooey  1  there's  the  rub.  What 
is  life  worth  if  you  eannot  enjoy  it? — and 
how  are  «e  to  Hve  on  a  ooaple  or  three 
hundred  a  year  ?   What  Forster  says  is  quite 
tme — a  xnaa  who  caanet    ord  k  is  a  biwbe 
to  drag  a  wovon  down  by  a  maniage ;  iax 
i  better  give  the  WT«Bch  beforduod.  There 
'  was  scKnetluQg  betwe^  him  and  Helen  S^- 
moisr,  but  he  gave  her  up ;  and  now  she  has 
-  married  Dacres,  »d  has  more  money  than 
'  she  knows  what  to  do  with.  Forster  told  me 
<  that  k  was  an  awful  puQ  to  him,  and  very 
!  nearly  sent  him  altogether  to       dogs,  bat 
'  he  saw  it  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done." 

Thus  Leo  continued  to  thmk,  {^n,  and 
I  resolve  until  the  tkne  airived  for  his  de- 
parture  ;  and  tbou^,  up  to  Ae  last  moment, 
I  he  cootkmed  to  dec^re  he  had  no  intentioQ 
I  of  becomiag  a  tukor  to  Mrs.  Lahondii^  he 
laughed  at  the  banter,  allowed  the  bets,  and 
>  listened  to  ^  advice  by  whidi  die  was  to 
j  fall  a  victioa  to  his  well-planned  assiduities ; 
I  so  that  when  he  reached  Mallett  the  nearest 
appceach  he  had  made  to  a  decision  was 
I  tiiat  he  would  impress  more  forcibly  uposi 
I  Hero  the  necessity  of  their  engagement  being 
still  kept  a  secret;  and  as  for  the  other 
I  matter — it  wasof  BOUseworrytngaIHlbQtheT- 
'  ing — be  would  let  things  drift,  Md  ieave  the 
'  end  to  chance. 

I  CHAfTER  XVI. — SOHJEB^Y. 

I ,  Tn  dagr  feflowing  their  sirival  vas  not 
[  very  far  advanced  before  8k  Stqrfien  set  off 
I '  for  Sharrows.    Hehad  already  learnt  a  short 

I I  way  of  getting  there,  and  as  he  waHced 
]:  briskly  along,  invigorated  by  the  bradng  air, 
1  iresh  from  the  wide  expanse  of  sea  to  which 
!;  the  place  lay  open,  he  felt  more  determined 
'  than  ever  ttttt,  as  soon  as  possible,  he  would 
!i  sell  his  large  estate,  and  settle  at  Combe. 

The  whole  surroundings  of  the  place  ac- 
corded with  his  tastes ;  be  had  always  been 
food  of  the  sea,  and  of  tiie  people  who  lived 


by  it.  Their  ranple  lives  and  outspoken  ways 
intexeated  him.  Heve  he  could  be  of  swvice, 
identifying  hisssctf  widi  aU  that  concerned 
those  to  whom  he  desired  to  be  of  use. 

FrcMj  tiie  ve?y  reason  that  PasqAiQon  had 
ne/mr  been  au^it  to  him  but  a  clog,  and  a 
continual  soarce  of  dissatisfacticm  and  annoy- 
ance, he  disliked  the  place.  The  land- 
owners near  were  not  men  he  cared  for  ;  the 
better  dass  of  his  tenantry  were  opposed  to 
a  iandloid,  who  did  not  do  as  much  for  them 
and  the  land  as,  in  their  opinion,  he  oug^ 
to  do,  and  would  do,  did  he  hve  among 
-diem.  Without  tFOidE>Iing  them^lves  to  un- 
derstand his  coonplicated  difficulties,  dwy 
made  it  a  grievance,  that  instead  of  kwking 
after  his  estate,  he  wu  roaming  all  over  the 
world.  ■  Whenever  he  did  ^  to  Pamphiltoa, 
k  was  to  bsten  to  a  long  list  of  complaints 
and  vexatious  losses,  which  he  conld  not 
tedness ;  and  to  see  J^ses  which  galled  and 
irettsd  tarn,  withotrt  his  having  the  means  of 
remedying  the  evils  hy  which  diey  were 
caused.  He  felt  that  he  was  never  seen  at 
such  a  di«advant£^  as  when  at  Famphillon, 
where  his  advice  was  treated  as  interference, 
and  his  silence  regarded  as  indifference. 
One  of  his  reasons  for  keepmg  away  from 
Mallett  was  the  fear  kat  the  circle  his  evils 
should  be  enlarged.  But  in  tiiis  he  had  been 
agreeably  disappointed,  and  firom  the  mo- 
ment Hero  and  Captain  Carthew  introduced 
him  to  Mallett,  his  life  had  brightened ;  for 
he  found  himself  welcomed  whh  trust  and 
Qonfidenee  by  Us  neighbours,  i^e  in  the 
viUage  his  presence  was  bailed  as  the  fore- 
runner of  good,  and  the  save  remedy  against 
existing  evils.  Consequently,  his  eyes  rested 
with  far  more  {Measure  on  the  old-i'ashioned 
house  of  Combe  than  they  had  ever  done  on 
stately  PamphiUon.  The  cheery  looks  and 
voices  of  tlie  cottagers,  as  th^  ran  to  their 
open  doors  to  greet  him,  pleased  him.  Their 
free  inquiries  as  to  whoe  he  was  going 
amused  him,  aocx}rdii^  with  his  own  straight- 
forward and  genial  disposition. 

As,  widi  a  smiling  face,  he  turned  into 
ESianovs.  the  swix^g  to  oif  the  gate  caused 
Hero,  who  was  sittmg  on  the  window-sill 
below,  to  lo^  up,  and  wave  her  hand  Sir 
Stephen  returned  the  salutation,  saying  in 
his  heart — 

"  God  bless  her.  I  believe  sho  is  the  chief 
cause  why  I  (eel  so  happy." 

He  had  come  to  claim  her  for  their  sail  to 
Winkle,  and  after  he  had  spoken  to  her  and 
the  Captain,  he  asked  her  how  soon  she 
woukl  be  ready  to  start,  and  whether  they 
were  to  have  Jim. 
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"  I  want  to  establish  a  boat  of  my  own," 
he  said  to  Captain  Carthew,  "if  you'll  tell 
me  how  best  to  set  about  it,  and  recommend 
me  a  man  to  look  after  it" 

**  Joe  Bunce  would  do  exactly,  papa,"  ex- 
claimed Hero  ;  "  he  doesn't  want,  and  Betsey 
doesn't  want  him,  to  go  to  sea  again." 

"We  couldn't  find  a  better  man,  nor  a 
I  smarter  sailor/'  said  Captain  Carthew.  "  I've 
had  my  eye  on  a  Uttle  craft  at  Claxkson's 
that  will,  I  think,  just  hit  your  fancy.  Well 
go  round  to-morrow,  and  see  it.  Here, 
Betsey  ! "  he  roared  out,  "  where's  that  fancy 
chum  of  yours  to  be  found?  I  saw  him 
busnacking  about  here  when  I  turned  out 
this  morning." 

"Well,  'tis  more  than  I  did,  sir,  or  I'd  ha' 
given  'un  a  job  to  do,  and  no  mistake ;  but  if 
you  wants  *un  for  anjrthink,  I  dessay  I  could 
find  'un  for  'ee." 

"Sir  Stephen  is  going  to  have  a  boat,** 
said  Hero,  "and  he  will  need  a  man  to 
I  look  after  it,  and  I  thought  it  would  just  suit 
I  Joe-" 

I     "  I  dessay  'twould,"  returned  Betsey,  try- 
!  ingnot  to  betray  her  pleasure.   "The  par- 
lour suited  the  dunkey,  only  he  was  rather 

I  out  of  place  there." 

I  "Why,  there's  not  a  sharper  sailor  in  the 
.  service  than  Joe,  Betsey,"  said  Hero,^tanding 
I  up  for  her  favourite. 

I  "  No,  not  when  they  pipes  to  grog,  I  know 
!  there  bain't." 

I     "Ah,  well,  he's  just  the  man  I  want, 
I  Betsey,"  put  in  Sir  Stephen ;  "  so  you  tell 
j  j  him  to  come  to  Combe,  and  speak  to  me, 
1 '  and  he  shall  have  the  management  of  my 
I ,  boat — the  Jfero,  I  mean  to  call  it." 

"What,  after  me?"  said  Hero,  with  a 
j '  pleased  fkce. 

I      Sir  Stephen  nodded  assent. 
'      "  Is  it  not  a  pretty  name,  Betsey  ?  " 
j     "  Oh,  't  does  well  enuf  for  a  boat.  Sir 
j  Stephen ;  but  what  for  ever  anybody  should 
I  choose  such  a  outlandish  name  for  a  Chris- 
!  tian,  I  couldn't  tell  'ee  if  you  was  to  pay  me. 
'  And  then  to  call  it  a  maid's  name.    Tine  a 
!      I "  she  added  with  infinite  contempt,  "  if 
j  a  'ero  ain't  a  man,  why  what  is  he  ?  " 
'     "  That  is  what  she  always  says,"  laughed 
'  Hero.   "  Now,  is  it  not  a  prop»  woman's 

name.  Sir  Stei>heQ  ?  " 

"  Certaialy  it  is,  and  a  very  celebrated  one 

— among  the  heathens,  Betsey,"  he  added 

sliiy. 

«  The  ^AjMflw  /"  repeated  Betsey.  '*  Aw' 
well,  I'll  give  in  to  it  bein*  iAeir  fancy ;  though 
why  for  ever  anybody  should  want  to  follow 
lead  to  a  passel  o'  Turks  and  niggers,  is  more 


than  I  can  tell.  But  there,  as  I  allays  says,  the 
mercy  is  'tain't  no  worse ;  for  if  by  chance 
the  Cap'eu  had  had  the  Harrythoosa  or  the 
BiUyruffian^  'twould  ha'  bin  one  to  he, 
and  a  nice  handle  that  had  a  bin  to  'av* 
fitted  anybody  else's  name  on  to,  surely." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  Betsey's  familiarity  will 
shock  Mis.  Prescott,"  said  Hero,  iriien  they 
were  out  of  her  hearing.  "  She  has  been  so 
long  with  us,  that  we  never  mind  her.  I 
hope  you  don't ;  for  she  says  that  she  never 
remembers  you  are  not  a  common  gentle- 
man." 

Sir  Stephen  laughed. 

"  I  like  to  have  a  chat  with  Betsey.  Her 
queer  speeches  amuse  me  immensely.  How 
wonderfully  fond  she  is  of  you  ! " 

"  Yes,  but  not  more  fond  than  I  am  of 
her,  dear  old  soul !  Still,  I  know  that 
strangers  might  think  she  made  rather  free, 
although  it  is  only  her  manner.  She  has  no 
thought  of  being  disrespectful  If  Mrs.  Pres- 
cott or  Mrs.  I^ibouchere  should  make  anjr 
remarks  on  her,  please  explain  how  it  is.  I 
don't  wish  them  to  have  a  wrong  impressioa 
of  her." 

"  I'll  make  it  all  right,"  said  Sir  Stephen. 
"  What  a  lovely  day  it  is  !  diere  is  not  a  ripple 
on  the  water." 

"  Yes,  it  is  smooth  enough  to  satisfy  any 
one.    Did  you  ask  your  cousin  to  come  ? " 

"  No,  I  did  not ;  I  didn't  want  her,"  he  an- 
swered, "  I  only  wanted  you.  You  promised 
to  teach  roe  to  row  and  steer,  and  we  must 
not  have  an  audience  so  long  as  I  am  in 
danger  of  catching  a  crab.  Here  is  Jim  anJ 
the  boat:   Let  us  jump  in,  and  be  off." 

"  You  see  I  have  kept  my  word,  Jim,  and' 
come  back  agab,"  he  said,  nodding  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  old  seaman's  silent 
greeting. 

"  Iss,  so  I  sees,  sir,  and  I'm  main  giad 
of  it,  and  so  is  somebody  else,  too,  I  reckon."' 
And,  his  hand  and  his  hook  being  employed 
in  steadying  the  boat,  he  jerked  his  head  in 
Hero's  direction. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  is  a  true  supposition  on 
Jim's  part  ?  "  Sir  Stephen  asked  as  they  set- 
tled into  their  places. 

"  I  don't  know.   What  did  he  say?" 

"  That  somebody  would  be  glad  that  I  hare 
come  back." 

**SomAodyt  I  don't  know  who  be 
means." 

"  Don't  you  ?  I  must  ask  him.  Jim,  Miss 
Hero  wants  to  know  who  you  mean  by  scnne- 
body?" 

"  Do  die?  Then  you  tell  her,  sir;"  anl 
his  e3res  twinkled  wi^  s^ificance.  *'  I^"^ 
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I  love  *ee/'  he  said  with  a  quiet  chuckle,  "  I 
I  knows  more  than  you  thinks  for.  Why,  I  had 
)!  a  somebody  o'  my  own  once  upon  a  time — 

I  ah  !  and  as  likely  a  maid  as  you'd  see  in  a 
day's  walk.    Twas  all  plain  sailing  afore  me, 

i'  as  I  thought.  Howsomedever,  close  into 
I '  port,  for  I'd  bought  the  ring,  and  was  going 

I I  to  put  up  the  bains,  I  missed  stays,  and  I 
I '  never  managed  to  get  in  the  rig}\t  tack  after- 
\\  wards." 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  asked  Sir  Stephen, 
ji  with  a  puzzled  expression. 
;  "  Why,  that  just  before  they  were  .going  to 
:  be  mairied  he  offended  her,  and  he  could 
II  never  set  things  right  again.  I  am  sure  it  is 
'  plain  enough  to  miderstand;  and  if  you  keep 
'  so  in  shore,  we  shall  get  under  the  lea  of 
I  Combe  F<nn^  and  lose  tiie  wind,  and  then 
I  before  we  can  make  Winkle  you'll  have  a  prac- 
i,  ncal  illustration." 

!  "  You  bain't  so  handy  in  a  boat  as  Miss 
jj  Hero,"  said  Jim,  who  watched  with  great 
jj  pride  the  instruction  she  was  bestowing  upon 
i!  Sir  Stephen.  "  Why,  when  her  was  six  her'd 
-i  handle  the  oars  or  the  tiller  as  fitty  as  another 
I  little  maid  would  a  dolly." 
I  "  Do  you  remember  her  then,  Jim  ?  "  asked 
Sir  Stephen. 

**  Remember  her  !    I  should  think  I  do, 
UTiy,  I've  a  got  her  in  my  mind's  eye  from 
]  the  time  her  was  a  dinkey  thing  hoisted  up 
on  the  Cap*en's  shoulders,  till  now.  Don't 
,  'ee  take  her  from  us  idtogether,  sir,"  he  cried 
out,  as  the  fear  of  losing  her  swept  over  him, 
"  though,  as  far  as  a  human  eye  can  judge 
J  o'  a  human  'art,  you're  the  one  I  hopes  to 
see  standin'  in  somebody  else's  shoes." 

"  What  is  that  old  smpid  talking  about  ?" 
Hero  exclaimed,  her  face  getting  scarlet  at 
'  these  delicately-conveyed  hints.    "  Jim,"  she 
;  called  out,  "  if  you  don't  hold  your  tongue  ; 
this  minute,  I'll  throw  the  tiller  at  you." 

"  No,  don't  'ee.  Miss  Hero,  I  don't  mean 
nothin'  b^.  what  I  says.  Marriage  is  a  ho- 
nourable imtitootion  in  all.   Ye  know — 

I  "The  Laid  o*  weddins  did  ■pprovr, 

'  And  nmled  on  wedlock's  bappy  lofS} . 

Iti  token  of— ba  Ktml  a  licn, 
Aadio!  tbBwattt  tamed  to  irliM."* 

i  CHAPTER  XTII.— A  DINNER  PARTY. 

The  sul  to  Winkle  resulted  in  Sir  Stephen 
and    Hero  being  accompanied  back  to 
ShaiTOws  by  Alice  Joslyn,  that  she  might  be 
.  introduced  to  the  new  arrivals;  and  six 
!  o'clock  found  the  two  girls,  with  Captain 
Carthew  between  them,  setting  off  to  keep 
I  their  dinner  engagement. 
I      The  trio  were  in  high  spirits ;  they  en- 
I'  joyed  a  little  outing,  and  this  one  being 
I 
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entirely  beyond  the  common  order,  was 
an  event  to  them  aU.  The  old  man  looked 
with  pleasurable  pride  at  the  two  young 
faces,  giving  vent  to  his  admiration  by 
trolling  out  in  a  voice  which  was  beginning 
slightly  to  quaver,  "  How  happy  could  I  be 
widi  either ! " 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Alice.  "  You're 
happy  with  us  both.  Leave  Sir  Stephen  to 
sing  that — though,"  she  whispered,  "  I  know 
which  he'd  be  most  happy  widi,  don't 
you?" 

"  Alice  ! "  and  Hero  gave  a  warning  glance 
in  that  direction ;  while  the  Captain,  with  a 
knowing  wink  of  significance  and  a  nudge  of 
the  arm  in  tokoi  of  his  appredaticm  of  the 
aUusion,  «aid — 

"Mum's  the  word." 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  teazing  his  daughter 
about  all  sorts  of  admirers,  wiSiout  thinking 
very  seriously  about  any  of  their  attentions ; 
therefore,  though  he  had  noticed  Sir  Stephen's 
evident  liking  for  Hero,  he  had  formed  no 
other  conclusion  but  that  he  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  her,  as  it  was  but  natural  that  any 
man  should  do.  "  Bless  her  heart  I  There 
wasn't  another  such  in  the  world." 

"You  think  that  Sir  Stephen  will  come 
here  to  live  altogether?"  Alice  asked. 

"So  he  says,"  replied  the  Captain.  "He 
seems  to  have  takena&ncy  to  Uie place,  and 
what  wonder?  Where  else,  I  should  like  to 
'know,  could  you  see  anything  Uke  that  ? " 
and  he  wheeled  round  to  look  at  the  sea, 
over  which  the  sinking  sun  was  casting  its 
warm  glow.  "  He's  just  the  man  for  Mallett," 
the  Captain  continued  as  they  resumed  their 
walk.  "Plain  sailing;  no  starch  about  the 
gills.  That's  what  I  like  in  a  fellow,  and  if 
we  get  him  to  settle  down  among  us,  by  Jove  ! 
'twill  be  the  making  of  old  Mallett." 

"  And  how  gay  we  should  be  certain  to 
get ! "  exclaimed  Hero,  executing  two  or 
three  steps  in  anticipation.  "Only  fant^, 
Alice,  a  dance  at  Combe  every  Christmas  at 
the  very  least" 

"  Up  the  middle  and  down  agam,"  the 
Captain  called  out,  setting  all  three  into  an 
imaginary  "  Triumph,"  which  ended  in  a 
run  that  brought  them  very  nearly  in  sight  of 
the  house,  where  their  presence  was  being 
anticipated  with  greater  anxiety  than  any  01 
them  could  have  possibly  dreamed  of. 

The  principal  interest  was  centred  upon 
Hero,  about  whom,  from  tlie  first  mention  of 
her  name,  Mrs,  Prescott's  fears  had  been 
aroused.  Since  seeing her,tliese  fears  had  been 
greatly  increased,  and  she  now  only  waited 
(or  a  ^rther  opportunity  to  be  assured,  that 
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I  the  opposition  she  was  bent  iq>oa  SBakiog 
was  really  necessazy. 

Mrs.  Labouchere's  thoughts,  as  she  sat 
silent  and  absorbed  under  her  maid's  skilful 
hands,  ran  solely  upon  the  same  subject. 
"  Had  Stephen  been  caught  by  this  girl  ? " 
i  her  heart  kept  repeating  with  jealous  un- 
certainty ;  until,  her  toilette  completed,  she 
surveyed  her  perfectly  attired  selC  Then, 
almost  a  smile  came  iiUo  her  face  as  she  re- 
called the  straw-hatted,  blue-mushned  figure. 
"  Surely  no,  there  could  never  be  a  thought 
I  of  rivalry  between  them ; "  and  with  a  re- 
I  newed  feeling  of  securi^  she  descended  to 
I  the  (kawing-room,  where  her  aunt  and  Sir 
i  Stephen  were  already  utting. 
1     «  What  a  lovely  dress,  Katie ! "  Mrs.  Pres- 
jl  cott  exclaimed  as  her  niece  joined  them. 
1 1  "  Stephen,  is  it  not  beauti&l  ?  " 
I ;      "It  is  indeed,  and  most  becoming,"  he 
1 1  added,  r^rding  her  with  visible  admiration, 
j  {  "  You  shoutd  always  wear  those  rich  shades 
I  of  cokmr,  Katherine."  Axidy  while  Katherme 
smiled  a  pleased  acknowledgment  of  these, 
I  of  late,  rare  compliments.  Sir  Stephen  began 
j  to  wonder  with  sudden  anxiety  how  Hero 
would  be  dressed.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him 
before,  but  now  he  was  filled  by  a  desice  that 
she  should  look  hec  best,  and,  in  order  to  be 
satisfied  before  she  submitted  herself  to 
j  genend  in^)ecti(»i,  he  made  an  excuse  for 
I  going  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Tucker,  whose  room 
'  overlooked  the  approach  by  which  Uie  ex< 
I  pected  visitors  would  come.  • 
I      He  had  not  Icmg  to  wait,  and  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  door,  he  was  standing  ready 
to  bid  tiiem  welcome.     As  Hero  shook 
down  her  soft  muslin  skirt,  Sir  Stephen  said 
in  an  approving  tone — 
'*  This  is  the  dress  you  wore  at  the  dance, 
I  is  it  not  ?   I  am  glad  of  that ;  and  have  you 
red  roses  for  your  hair  ?  " 

"  Yes,  real  ones  this  time.  See,"  and  Ae 
held  up  a  couple  of  fragrant  buds,  which  she 
liad  been  carefully  carrying  to  pin  in  on  her 
arrival. 

I  "  Delicious ! "  he  said,  sniffing  their  sweet- 
ness. "  Remember  not  to  pin  them  too  low. 
Just  there  is  the  place,"  and  he  touched  her 
bright  silky  hair  with  his  hand. 

*'  What  are  they  about,  my  dear  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Prescott  pettishly,  as  Mrs.  Labouchere 
returned  from  the  survey  which  her  curiosity 
had  led  her  to  take  of  the  party  from  over 
the  banisters. 

Katherine's  lips  trembled  with  jealous 
anger.  '*  Apparently  Stephen  is  engaged  in 
ananging  Miss  Car^eVs  hair." 

"My  sonl"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Prescott, 


starting  firom  her  seat.   "  Really,  my  dear 

Katie,  you  must  be  mistaken.^  Why  I  " 

but  a  movement  from  Mrs.  Labouchere 
caused  her  to  stop  as  the  half-dosed  door 
was  thrown  open  by  Sir  Stephen,  who  en- 
tered with  Captain  Carthew.  Hero  and 
Alice  did  not  join  them  until  some  minutes 
later,  and  then  so  fufl  of  excitement  were 
they,  and  so  struck  with  ackniration  and 
astonishment  at  Mrs.  Labouchere's  toilette 
— each  portion  of  which  was  souKthing  nev 
and  quite  beyond  even  Dockmouth  fa^utos 
— that  the  over-polite  greetmg  said  stiff  cold- 
ness of  tiie  two  ladies  ims  entirety  thrown 
away  and  lost 

"Will  you  take  my  moAer,  Captaia 
Carthew?"  Sir  Stephen  said,  wtsn  dinner 
was  announced,  offering  his  arm  to  Hero. 

"Miss  Joslyn,  StejAen,"  Mrs.  Prescott 
half-whispered,  giving  a  s^nificant  gUmK 
towards  Alice. 

"  Mrs.  Labouchere  and  Miss  Joslyn  wiD 
have  the  mutual  pleasure  of  going  dowu 
together,"  said  Sir  Stephen i  "an  advantage 
wtuch  they  will  both  appreciate,  but  whidi 
must  never  be  permitted  to  them  again." 

"Why  did  you  take  me  down?"  said 
Hero,  who  felt  an  undue  honour  had  beeoj 
thrust  upon  her.  "  You  ought  to  have  taken 
Air." 

"  Who  isJitrf"  asked  Su:  Stephen,  ready 
to  accept  any  opportunity  for  lingering  bti 
hind. 

"  You  know,"  and  Hero  nodded  her  he::d. 
towards  Mrs.  Labouchere.  ''How  lovely 
she  is  ! " 

"  The  only  person  I  see  is  lovely- — " 

"  Oh,  you're  always  laughing  at  me,"  Hcto| 
said  with  a  pretended  pout.  "  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  be  very  cross  with  you,  Sir  Stepbeo." 

"  Cross  because  I  am  tdling  you  tlie 
truth.  Hero!" 

And  some  mischievous  sprite,  echoing  the 
sound  in  Mrs.  Prescott's  ears,  she  looked  up, 
and  the  expression  she  saw  in  her  son's  hct 
made  her  heart  grow  sick  within  her.  She 
went  on  smilii^  mechanicaUy  to  Captain 
Carthew,  hearing  without  taking  in  his  wonis, 
for  her  dioughts  were  busy  as  to  what  would 
put  the  most  effectual  stt^  to  Stephen's 
infatuation. 

Her  more  tlum  ordinary  silence  was  put 
down  by  Mrs.  Labouchere  to  the  usual 
cause,  a  coming  headache.  What  othtr, 
reason  could  there  be  ?  for  rarely  bad  | 
Katherine  found  more  occasion  to  be  pleiised  | 
with  Sir  Stephen's  manner.  Towards  her  lie 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  become  his  oIJ 
self  again.  He  spoke  of  the  days  when  they 
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I  «-ere  children  together,  recalled  to  her 
'  memory  a  trivial  incident  which  she  fancied 
lie  kd  long  forgotten,  encouraged  the  Cap- 
tain in  his  out-spoken  admiration,  and  laugh- 
'  i^S'}'  egged  him  into  paying  the  most  high- 
flonn  compliments  until  Katherine  felt 
triumphantly  radiant  under  the  certainty  that 
3II  was  coming  to  pass  as  she  had  willed  it. 
How  silly  had  been  her  jealousy  o£  a 
mere  child,  whom  she  now  saw  that  i^phen 
conld  never  for  a  moment  have  seriously 
thought  about!  This  discovery  made  her 
thoroughly  unbend  to  Hero,and  Sir  Stephen, 
vcll-pleased  to  see  his  cousin  adopt  this 
I  sindly  tone,  continued  in  his  gratitude  to 
cii&Iead  her  more  completely. 

But  not  60  his  mother.  To  her  every 
turn  of  his  face  was  known  by  hear^  and  her 
quick  eye  detected  the  softened  expresaon, 
which  came  into  his  eyes  every  time  diey 
rested  upon  Hero.  "  I  cannot  make  her 
manner  oot,"  she  thought.  "  That  she  sees 
it  I  am  sure,  but  she  seems  rather  to 
ignore  than  to  encourage  his  attentioB& 
C'jnai:^ !  artifice !  for  who  would  not  be 
tager  to  secure  such  a  man  as  Stephen  ?  " 
Ami,  if  Dot — her  motherly  lore  was  at  once 
■1  anus  at  the  bore  idea  of  tiiis  countty  gn^, 
.  ^bo  should  never  wm  her  son,  piesuDung  to 
disdain  his  "  It  is  evident  Kath«ine 

-!oes  not  see  it  as  I  do,"  Ae  added  to  her- 
:^Ifasabe  gave  llie  sij^ial  to  retire,  ''and  I 
must  stiive  to  keep  ber  in  ignoiaace.  Poor 
Katey  I  I  caa  see  itmt  she  is  decavme  her- 
self." 

And  cotainty  CatiiciiiK  was  most  com- 
pletely. 

The  key  to  this  sndden  change  in  Sir 
Stephen's  manner  lay  in  the  determioatioo 
he  had  come  to,  that  as  sooa  as  possible  he 
must  hear  from  Hero's  lips  the  assurance 
that  she  loved  him.  During  his  absence  from 
her  he  had  repeatedly  congiatulated  himself 
on  the  calm  tranquillity  of  his  love — a  tran- 
quillity which  had  taken  flight  at  first  sight 
of  her  sunny  face,  and  which  had  ever  since 
been  workii^  itself  into  a  storm  of  feverish 
anxiety.  The  fear  of  betraying  to  others 
that  which,  he  had  not  yet  openly  declared 
to  Hero  made  him  impose  on  himself  a 
greater  restraint  than  usual,  and  his  spirits 
hiing  with  the  hope  of  speedy  happiness 
IlcI  to  that  light-hearted  feeling  of  freedom 
wliich  was  so  bitterly  misleading  Katherine, 

No  sooner  had  he  and  Captain  Carthew 
joined  them  in  the  drawing-room,  than  Sir 
Stephen,  seizing  an  opportunity  when  the 
others  were  engajged,  drew  Hero  towards 
Mrs.  Prescott,  saying — 


"  Mother,  do  you  remember  what  I  said  to 
you  a  litde  while  since  about  you  and  Miss 
Carthew  becoming  great  fiiends  ?  It  will  be 
a  very  easy  tisk  to  love  her,  will  it  not?" 
and  his  whole  face  seemed  to  soften  and 
grow  tender,  as  he  turned  towards  Hero, 
■  who  stood  blushing  to  the  roots  of  her  hair, 
j     Mrs.  Prescott  did  not  speak,  and  her  son, 
,  feeling  certain  that  tears  were  the  cause  of 
I  her  silence,  involuntarily  put  out  his  hand 
for  an  assurance  that  she  understood  him ; 
:  but,  instead  of  tears,  Mrs.  Prescott  was  look-, 
ing  straight  in  front  of  her  with  a  fixed,  hard 
I  gaze,  and,  before  Sir  Stephen  had  time  to 
!  recover  fhnn  his  surprue,  she  got  up,  and 
:  going  over  to  Alice,  said — 
]     "  I  hope  you  will  sing  me  something,  Miss 
'  Joslyn.    I  am  sure  yoa  do  sing.    You  have 
a  singing  face." 

"  1  doot  think  my  motJier  can  be  well  this 
evening,"  Sir  Stephen  managed  to  get  out  by 
way  of  apology.  "  She  does  not  seem  at  aU 
herself." 

Hero  c^d  not  answer  him;  she  turned 
away  towards  where  her  father  was  standing. 
"  It  is  time  that  we  Aonght  of  goiitg,  papa," 
she  said. 

**Ia  it,  my  dear?  AU  light  She's  time- 
keeper," he  laughed,  addreaii^  Mrs.  Pres- 
cott "  I  used  to  say  it  took  a  good  deal 
to  get  me  out,  and  a  good  deal  more  to  get 
me  home,  but  bow  I'm  wler  petticoat 
govemmoit  You  see  I  haven't  a  voice  of 
my  own.  Take  my  advice,  Prescott,  my 
good  fellow,  and  dont  give  up  your  liberty. 
You  keep  Cap'en  of  your  own  ship  as  long  as 
you  can.  Now,  Hero,  what  about  this  little 
gatherii^  we  propose  having?  Have  you 
asked  these  ladies  to  settle  the  day  ?  " 

"The  people  about  MaHett  arc  very 
anxions  to  be  introduced  to  you,  Mrs. 
Prescott,"  Hero  said,  hesitating  and  with  a 
confusion  of  manner.  "  Papa  wonid  be  so 
very  pleased  if  you  would  allov  them  to 
meet  you  at  our  house." 

"  Papa  would  be  pleased  I "  broke  in  the 
Captain.  "  Why,  you  monkey,  it  was  your 
own  happy  suggestion." 

"  Yes,  but  I  think  that  you  will  be  a  greater 
inducement,  papa." 

"  Bless  her  heart ! "  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  pinching  her  already  rosy  cheek.  "  She 
fancies  everybody  must  think  as  much  of  her 
old  father  as  she  does.  And  here's  another 
young  monkey  just  as  bad;"  and  he  put  his 
arm  round  Alice.  '*  Ah,  they're  a  nice  pair. 
I  don't  know  who  but  me  would  be  bothered 
mth  two  such  rascals." 

"  P^ia,  we  have  not  had  Mrs.  Prescott's 
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answer  yet.  I  thought,  if  you  had  no  en- 
gagement for  next  Wednesday  or  Thursday, 
or  any  other  day  that  will  suit  you  and  Mrs. 
Ij,bouchere — all  days  are  alike  to  us." 

"Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  sure  you 
and  Captain  Carthew  are  very  kind  ;  but  I 
so  seldom  go  out.  I  have  long  since  given 
up  parties." 

'*  But  this  will  not  be  a  party.  It  would 
be  only  seeing  some  people  who  are  very 
anxious  to  tell  you  how  glad  they  are  that 
you  have  come  here." 


"  I  am  sure  they  are  very  kind;  but  I 
really  hardly  know  what  to  say." 

And  she  looked  imploringly  at  Katherine. 

f*  Say  that  you  will  go,  aunt ;  for  I  am 
sure  you  will  make  the  effort,  as  you  always 
do,  to  give  others  pleasure.  '  I  shall  quite 
look  forward  to  it.  I  think  we  might  say 
Wednesday — if  that  is  perfectly  convenient 
to  Miss  Carthew,  and  suits  Stephen." 

Sir  Stephen  fell  he  could  have  hugged 
Katherine  in  his  gratitude.  As  it  was,  he 
took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  gave  it  a  silent 
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squeeze,  never  noticing  the  quick  blood  which 
leapt  into  her  pale  face  at  the  remembrance 
that  this  was  the  first  voluntary  pressure  he 
had  ever  bestowed  since  that  hand  had  gone 
out  of  his  recognised  keeping. 

So  it  is  with  the  very  best  of  us.  So  self- 
absorbed  had  Sir  Stephen  become,  that  it 
never  once  entered  into  his  mind  to  recollect 
that  Katherine  could  not  see  his  reasons,  his 
altered  resolves,  his  fresh  resolutions. 

Mrs.  Prescott  shook  her  head. 

"  You  see,  I  have  my  despot,"  she  said  to 
Captain  Carthew,  "and  if  Wednesday  will 


really  suit  you,  in  spite  of  my  perhaps  seem- 
ing not  to  appreciate  Miss  Carthew's  thought 
fulness,  I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  your 
very  kind  invitation." 

"  I  am  going  to  smoke  a  cigar,  mother," 
Sir  Stephen  said ;  "  so,  if  you  and  Katherine 
have  retired  before  I  return,  good  night." 

"  Are  you  coming  with  us  ?  "  Alice  asked, 
as  they  stepped  into  the  full  moon's  light. 
"Then,  do  let  us  go  home  by  Shairow 
Sands." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  is  much  too  late,  Alice." 
"Fiddle-string  nonsense,  too  late  1"  cs- 
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I  claimed  the  Captain.  "  It  won't  be  too  late 
for  you  two  fellows'  tongues  to  go  running 
on  at  Qmeteen  knots  the  hour  for  half  the 
night  long.  I  know  you  both.  Come  along, 
Ally,  my  girl,  and  well  have  '  Lovely  night, 
loveJy  night/  or  'Meet  me  by  moonUght 

I  alone.'  Come,  which  shall  it  be,  for '  my 

,  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking  for  the  love  of 
Alice  Gray,'" 

While  these  snatches  of  appropriate  melody 
were  being  indulged  in,  Sir  Stephen  had 
taken  Hero's  hand,  and  drawn  it  through  his 

'  ana. 

"  It  was  silly  to  put  the  Sands  into  papa's 
head,''  she  said ;  "  the  walk  home  is  quite 
long  enough,  and  I  am  tired." 

"Are  you?" 

And  Sir  Stephen  took  her  hand;  but, 
before  he  could  hold  it  in  his  own.  Hero  had 
,  inwn  herself  away  from  him,  saying — 
"  We  cannot        arm-in-arm.    I  have  my 
dress  to  hold  up."   And  she  gathered  the 
muslin  round  her. 

"  One  hand  will  do  for  that,"  Sir  Stephen 
said ;  "  give  me  the  other."  And  this  time 
he  let  hers  rest  on  his  ann,  and  they  walked 
00  without  speaking,  Sir  Stephen  silent,  be- 
cause he  could  only  talk  on  one  subject,  and 
the  place  was  not  yet  reached  where  he 
could  ask  the  question  which  was  repeating 
itself  in  every  pulse  and  beat  of  his  heart ; 
Hero  not  talking,  because  she  had  deter- 
niined  she  would  no  longer  delay  speaking 
'  about  Leo,  and  the  easiest  way  to  broach 
the  subject  would  be,  by  allowing  Sir  Stephen 
to  remark  on  her  taciturnity. 

But  this,  to  her  disappointment.  Sir  Stephen 
•iitl  not  intend  doing ;  and  she  was  at  length 
I  forced  to  say  herself— 
I     "  How  very  silent  we  both  are  t 
I    "Are  we?"  imd,  the  pathway  ended,  he 
gave  a  deep  ^gh  of  relief. 

Poor  Hero !  she  could  have  edioed  &e 
sound,  at  which  her  heavy  heart  sank  still 
deeper  down.  She  felt  it  was  right  that  Sir 
Stephen  should  know  that  she  was  not  free 
aud  unfettered,  as  he  thought  her ;  but  the 
feeling  which  prompted  her  to  tell  him  was 
accompanied  with  a  bitterness,  such  as 
she  had  never  known  before,  as  if  she  were 
;  putting  £ui  end  to  all  her  happiness ;  and  her 
repeated  self-assurance  that  it  would  make  no 
difference  to  Sir  Stei^en,  and  that  they 
should  still  continue  fiiends,  did  not  soften 
the  p^n  one  atom. 

With  these  separate  objects  tobe  attamed, 
odther  of  them  had  offered  any  opposition 


to  a  little  lagging  ;  so  that  Captain  Carthew 
and  Alice  were  tolerably  well  ahead,  and  out 
of  sight,  by  the  time  they  reached  the  rocks 
where  the  bay  opened  out,  ' 
Here  they  stood,  and  silently  gazed  at  the  I 
calm  waves  swifdy  gliding  up  the  great ' 
stretch  of  pale  yellow  sand,  until,  arrested  | 
by  a  mighty  hand,  they  retired  murmur- 
ing and  slow,  leaving  behind  myriads  of  1 
gemmed  and  sparkling  drops.    Not  a  sound  { 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  sea's  hushed  melody ;  | 
saving  tiiemselveSj  not  a  living  thing  was  to 
be  seen.   The  douds,  rolled  up  in  great 
masses  of  feathery  down,  shrank  back  from 
the  luminous  trail  in  which  the  moon,  shed- 
ding her  soft  light  on  all  around,  sat  calmly 
shining. 

Familiarity  had  but  endeared  the  scene  to 
Hero,  and,  after  she  had  stood  for  some 
moments  drinking  in  its  witchery,  involun- 
tarily she  turned  towards  Sir  Stephen.  Her 
eyes  met  his,  that  which  lay  around  vanished, 
and  a  little  shiver  ran  through  her,  for  she 
saw  there  was  to  be  no  more  delay. 

Only  an  instant  before,  and  the  words 
which  Sir  Stephen  meant  to  say  lay  on  his 
lips  J  but  now  they  were  gone — drowned  in 
the  great  surge  which  rushed  into  his  heart, 
and  set  it  beating  so  wildly,  that  the  very 
power  of  speech  seemed  foi^otten.  The  . 
moon  hid  herself  behind  an  attendant  cloud, 
and,  before  she  again  unveiled  her  splendour, 
Stephen  Prescott  held  Hero  to  his  heart,  and 
the  passionate  love  which  had  taken  sudden 
possession  of  him  was  no  longer  a  secret  firom- 
her. 

Had  she  spoken  before  ?  Was  it  because 
he  would  not  listen  that  slie  cried  out  in  a 
voice  sharp  and  strained — 

"No  I  no  I  Sir  Stephen  I "  and  then,  as  if 
with  the  knife  which  was  to  sever  them  she 
first  pierced  her  own  heart,  she  added  slowly, 
"  I — am  engaged  already." 

As  in  the  midst  of  wedding  chimes  dis- 
cordant comes  the  passing  bell,  so  Sir  Stephen 
heard  these  words.  They  fell  upon  his  ear, 
and  then,  dropping  down  within  him,  made 
his  heart  of  a  sudden  cease  its  quick  motion, 
his  tinghng  pulses  die  away,  and  the  nervous 
strengdi,  which  a  minute  before  had  made 
his  arms  seem  iron  bands,  relax  and  fail  him ; 
and,  with  no  power  to  stay  her.  Hero  re- 
leased herself,  and  again  they  stood  side  by 
side  looking  at  the  calm  bay,  the  yellow 
sands,  and  the  moonlit  waves,  but  seeing 
nothing  but  the  dark  shadow  which  had 
&llen  between  them. 
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COMPARATIVELY  few  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  tourists  who  flock  every 
sammer  to  that  part  of  Sa>tland  which  the 
guide-books  have  styled  "The  Land  of  Bums" 
find  thrir  way  farther  south  than  "  Alloway's 
auld  haunted  kirk  "  and  the  famous  "  biig  " 
which  lay  so  opportunely  in  Tam  o'  Shanto's 
line  of  retreat.    When  the  weather  is  clear, 
they  get  a  distant  view  of  the  hills,  which 
rise  beyond  the  Doon  with  no  striking  out- 
lines, nor  with  sufficient  loftiness  to  form  a 
notable  feature  in  the  remoter  landscape. 
And  yet  if  the  visitor  whose  rime  and  route 
are  at  his  own  disposal  will  bravely  penetrate 
these  far  uplands,  he  will  find  much,  both  in 
the  way  of  scenery  and  of  historic  and 
legendary  interest,  to  reward  his  enterprise. 
It  is  a  lonely  pastoral  regioo,  deeply  trenched 
with  long  and  narrow  ^leys,  which  in  their 
seaward  portions  are  ofien  well  wooded,  and 
then  contrast  with  the  singularly  bare  though 
verdant  aspect  of  the  high  grounds  on  either 
side.    The  whole  of  that  district  was  called 
in  old  times  Carrick  —  a  Celtic  name  still 
in  use  among  the  people,  and  descriptive  of 
the  rugged,  rocky  character  of  most  of  the 
surface.    The  .bones  of •  the  country  seem 
indeed  everywhere  to  be  sticking  through 
the  scanty  skin  of  soil  and  turf ;  and  yet  the 
abundant  droves  of  black-^iced  sheep  and 
black  cattle,  and  the  stores  of  excellent 
butter  and  cheese  which  every  year  come 
out  of  these  hills  to  the  great  markets,  bear 
witness  to  the  excellence  of  the  pasture.  It 
might  have  been  hoped  that  in  so  rocky  a 
tract  minerals  of  some  sort  would  be  found 
to  compensate  for  the  comparative  poorness 
of  the  surface.    Many  a  viewer  and  "pros- 
pector "  has  scoured  the  sides  of  the  hills  and 
valleys.    Copper,  lead,  and  iron  in  small 
quantities  have  been  fiaund ;  but  there  seems 
no  probability  that  the  pastoral  character  of 
the  country  will  ever  be  to  any  serious 
extent  disturbed  by  mining  operations.  And 
yet,  curiously  enough,  in  one  of  the  deep 
valleys  on  the  northern  ma^;in  of  the  hilly  : 
tracts  of  Carrick  a  small  coal-fidd  exists 
—a  little  bit  of  the  great  Scottish  coal-field,  ' 
which  by  some  ancient  revolution  of  fte  sur-  i 
face  has  got  detached  from  the  rest,  and  be- 
come, as  it  were,  jammed  in  between  the 
two  steep  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Girvan. 

The  colliers  of  Scotland  have  been  in  all  ; 
time  a  distinct  and  a  superstitious  population. 
For  many  a  long  century  they  and  the 
makers  of  salt  were  slaves,  bought  and  sold 
with  the  land  on  which  they  were  bom,  and 


from  which  they  had  no  more  right  to  re- 
move thmselves  than  if  they  had  been  of 
A&ican  descent,  and  bom  in  Carolina.  Cus- 
toms and  briefs  which  had  gradually  died 
out  elsewhere  natiually  lingered  for  a  time 
among  the  colliers;  and  indeed  uiktil  the 
genei^  use  of  steam  machinery  and  the  in- 
vasion of  an  Irish  labouring  population,  the 
Scotti^  miners  maintained  much  of  their  sin- 
gularity.   Down  in  that  little  coal-field  of  [ 
Carrick,  however,  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  i 
the  mining  districts,  and  even  in  no  small  || 
degree  from  the  country  at  lai^e,  the  colliers  li 
preserved  until  cmly  a  few  years  ago  many  [ 
traits  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  > 
had  died  out  several  generations  before.  No  I 
railway  came  near  the  place ;  no  highn-ay  i 
led  through  it    Lying  near  the  sea,  it  yet  ' 
could  boast  of  no  good  harbour  within  reach, 
to  stimulate  the  coal  industry.    Even  the 
local  demand  for  coal  was  too  sm^l  to  admit 
of  any  extensive  workings  ;  and  so  the  min-  } 
ing  population  continued  in  the  same  quaint  i 
old  ways  which  it  had  been  used  to  for  a  || 
century  or  two,  keeping  up,  among  other  i 
thirds,  many  (rfits  characteristic  superstitions.  1 1 
Some  years  ago,  on  geological  errand  bent,  '\ 
I  had  occasion  to  pass  a  number  of  months  j 
in  tiiat  sequestered  locality,and  to  minglewith  J 
thecoUiers  themselves,aswell  as  their  employ-  >\ 
ers.    In  this  way  I  was  led  to  glean  rmi- 
niscencesof  haUtsand  beliefs,  now  nearly  as 
extinct  as  the  fossils  in  the  rocks  which  were 
the  more  special  objects  <^  research.  These 
gleanings,  as  illustrative  of  former  phases  of 
our  rural  population,  are  perhaps  not  unworthy 
of  record.    I  propose,  therefcffc,  in  the  pre- 
sent paper  to  relate  an  incident,  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  tragic  in  the  history  of  coal- 
mining in  this  country,  which  occurred  in 
this  little  Girvan  coal-field,  and  which  fiir- 
nishes  examples  of  several  of  the  more  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  old  Scottish  collier.  ' 

In  the  quiet  churchyard  of  Dailly,  witiiin 
hearing  of  the  gurgle  of  the  Girvan  and  the 
sough  of  the  oki  pines  of  Dalquharran,  he 
the  unmarked  graves  of  generations  of  col- 
liers ;  but  among  diem  is  one  with  a  tomb- 
stone bearing  the  following  inscription 

IN  MEXORV  OP 

JOHX  BROWN,  COLLIER, 

who  was  enclosed  in 
Kilgrommie  Coal-pit,  bya  portios  of  it  faavmi;  falUnin, 
Got.  SOi,  183s, 
and  WHS  taken  out  alive, 
and  in  ftOl  possession  of  his  mental  facul'js, 
but  in  a  veiy  exhausted  state, 
Oct  31st, 
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j     Juring  been  tweaty-tliree  days  in  utter  seclusion 
'     from  the  world,  and  vithont  a  particle  of  food. 
I  He  Ti-nd  for  three  dsn  aHer, 

teiiiEiIBKtly  expired  on  M  cnmig  of 
Nov,  jrd, 
Aged  66  years. 

'  Three  weeks  without  food  in  the  deptlis  of 
I  the  earth !    It  seemed  hardly  credible,  and 

I  set  myself  to  gather  sudi  recollections 
1  as  mglbt  still  remain.  I  discovered  that  a 
;  nanative  of  the  ciFcnmstances  had  beenpub- 
i  lided  shoitly  aftei  the  date  of  their  occur- 
.  rence ;  but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  make 

the  acquaintance  of  people  who  were  resident 
'  in  the  district  during  the  calanuty,  £uid  from 

whom  I  obtained  details  which  do  not  seem 
I  ever  to  have  found  their  way  into  print 

Much  of  my  iafoimati(»i  was  derived  from 
^  old  o^ier  who  was  aae  of  the  survivors. 
His  aarnuive  and  that  of  the  other  ccHitem- 
poraries  of  the  event  broaght  out  in  a  strong 
E^ht  the  superstition  of  the  colliers,  and 
Wished  additional  evidence  as  to  one  of 
the  longest  survivals  without  food  of  which 
authentic  record  exists. 

On  the,  6th  October,  1835,  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  old  coal-mine  o(  Kilgrammie, 
neu  Dailly,  Jdim  foown,  the  hero  of  this 
tragedy,  was  at  work  alone.  Sixty-six  years 
of  age,  but  hale  in  body  and  full  of  fun  and 
joke,  he  had  long  been  a  favourite  with 
his  fellow-workmen,  more  especially  with 
the  younger  colliers,  whom  his  humour  and 
story-telling  used  to  bring  to  his  side  when 
their  own  term  of  work  was  done.  Many  a 
time  would  they  take  his  pick  from  him, 
and  finish  his  remaining  task,  while  he  sat 
<Ki  the  floor  of  the  mine,  and  ^ve  them  his 
ncy  chat  in  return.  On  the  day  in  question 
he  was  apart  from  the  otherSi  at  the  far  end 
of  a  roadway.  'While  there,  an  empty  wag- 
gon came  rumbling  along  the  rails,,  and 
stopped  witlun  a  foot  oi  the  ed^e  of  the  hole 
io  which  his  work  lay.  Had  it  gone  a  few 
inches  further,  it  would  have  fallen  upon  him, 
and  deprived  him  either  of  Hmb  or  life. 
There  seemed  something  so  tuioughtlcss  in 
such  an  act,  that  he  came  up  to  see  which 
of  his  fellow-wotkmen  could  have  been 
guilty  of  it.  But  nobody  was  there.  He 
shouted  along  the  dark  mme  ;  but  no  sound 
came  back,  save  the  echo  of  his  own  voice. 
That  evening,  when  the  men  had  gathered 
round  the  village  fires,  tlie  incident  of  the 
«a^on  was  matter  of  earnest  talk.  Every- 
body scorned  the  imputation  of  having^  even 
in  mere  thoughtlessness,  risked  a  life  in  the 
piL  Besides,  nobody  had  been  in  that  part 
of  the  workings  except  Brown  himself.  He 

 ..lu-j  L.  :  1  t.:  


of  his  own  to  account  for  the  movements  of 
the  waggon.  He  had  known  such  things 
happen  before,  he  said,  and  was  persuaded 
that  it  could  only  be  the  devil,  who  seemed 
much  more  ready  to  push  along  empty 
hutches,  and  so  endanger  men's  Tives,  than 
to  give  any  miner  help  in  pushing  them 
when  fun. 

In  truth,  this  story  of  the  waggon  came  in 
the  end  to  have  a  significance  little  dreamt 
of  at  the  time.  It  proved  to  have  been  the 
first  indication  of  a  "  cruah  "  in  the  pit — Hiat 
is,  a  filing  in  of  ihe  xoot  The  coal-seam 
was  a  thick  one,  and  in  extracting  it,  massive 
pillars,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  broad 
and  forty  to  fifty  feet  long,  were  left  to  keep 
the  roof  up.  At  first,  half  of  the  coal  only 
was  taken  out ;  but  after  some  progress  had 
been  made,  the  pillars  were  reduced  in  size, 
so  as  to  let  a  third  more  of  the  seam  be 
removed.  This,  of  course,  was  a  delicate 
operation,  siace  the  desire  to  get  as  much 
coal  out  of  the  mine  as  possible  led  to  the 
risk  of  paring  down  tlie  pillars  so  for  as  to 
make  them  too  weak  ibr  the  enormous  weight 
they  had  to  bear.  Such  a  failure  of  suppcnt 
led  to  a  "  crush."  The  weakened  pillars  were 
crushed  to  fragments,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  floor  of  the  pit,  under  the  enormous 
and  unequal  pressure,  was  here  and  there 
squeezed  up  even  to  the  roof.  Such  was 
the  disaster  that  now  befel  the  coal-pit  of 
K.ilgrammie,  and  it  had  been  the  early  dis- 
turbance of  level  heralding  the  final  cata- 
strophe which  sent  the  empty  waggon  along 
the  roadway. 

For  a  couple  of  days  cracks  and  grinding 
ncMSes  went  on  continuously  in  tlie  pit,  the 
levels  of  the  rails  got  nuve  and  more  altered, 
and  though  the  men  remained  at  work,  it 
bec^e  hourly  more  dear  that  part  of  the 
workings  would  now  need  to  be  abandoned. 
At  last,  on  the  Sdi  October,  the  final  cn^ 
came  suddenly  and  violently.  The  huge 
weight  of  rock  under  which  the  galleries 
ran  settled  down  solidly  on  them  with  a 
noise  and  shock  which,  spreading  for  a  mile 
or  two  up  and  down  the  quiet  vale  of  the 
Girvan,  were  set  down  at  the  time  as  the 
passing  of  an  eartliquake.  Over  the  site  of 
the  mme  itself  the  ground  was  split  open 
into  huge  rents  for  a  space  of  several  acres, 
the  dam  of  a  pond  gave  way,  and  the  water 
rushed  off,  while  the  horses  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pit  took  fright,  and  came  scampering, 
masterless  and  in  tenor,  into  the  little  village, 
the  inhabitants  of  whicli  rushed  out  of  doois, 
and  were  standmg  in  wonderment  as  to  what 
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But  the  disasters  above  ground  were  only 
a  feeble  indication  of  the  terrors  underneath. 
Constant  exposure  to  risk  hardens  a  man 
against  an  appreciation  of  his  dangers,  and 
even  makes  him,  it  may  be,  foolhardy.  The 
.Kilgrammie  colliers  had  continued  theirwork 
with  reckless  disr^ard  of  consequences,  until 
at  last  the  cc^  arose  amon^  them  that  the 
roof  was  settling  down.  First  tiiey  made  a 
rush  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  in  hopes  of 
being  pulled  up  by  the  engine.  But  by  this 
time  the  shaft  had  become  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  the  roof.  A  seasnd  shaft  stood  at  a 
little  distance ;  but  this  too  they  found  to 
be  dosed.  Every  avenue  of  escape  cut  off, 
and  amid  the  hideous  groanings  and  grind- 
ings  of  the  sunken  ground,  the  coIUers  had 
retreated  to  a  part  of  the  workings  where  the 
pillars  yet  stood  firm.  Fortunately,  one  of 
them  remembered  an  old  tunnel,  or  "  day- 
level/'  running  from  the  mine  for  more  than 
half  a  mile  to  the  Brunston  Holm,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Girvan,  and  made  originally  to 
carry  off  the  underground  water.  They  were 
startmg  to  find  the  entrance  to  this  tunnel, 
when  they  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that 
John  Brown  was  not  among  them.  Two  of 
the  younger  men  (one  of  whom  has  told  me 
the  story)  started  back  through  the  falling 
part  of  the  workings,  and  found  the  old  man 
at  his  post,  working  as  unconcernedly  as  if 
he  had  been  digging  potatoes  in  his  own 
garden.  With  some  difficulty  they  persuaded 
him  to  return  with  them,  and  were  in  the 
act  of  hurrying  him  along,  when  he  remem- 
bered that  in  die  haste  he  had  left  his  jacket 
behind.  In  vain  they  tried  to  drag  him 
along.  "The  jacket  was  a  new  one,"  he 
said ;  "  and  as  for  the  pi^  he  had  been  at 
a  crush  before  now,  and  would  win  through 
it  this  time  too."  So,  wiA  a  spring  back- 
wards, he  tore  himself  away  from  them,  and 
dived  into  the  darkness  of  the  mine  in  search 
of  his  valued  garment.  Hardly,  however, 
had  he  parted  from  them,  when  the  roof  be- 
tween him  and  them  came  down  with  a  crash. 
They  managed  to  rejoin  their  comrades; 
John  Brown  was  sealed  up  within  the  mine, 
most  probably,  as  they  thought,  crushed  to 
death  between  the  ruins  of  the  roof  and 
floor. 

Those  who  have  ever  by  any  chance 
peeped  into  the  sombre  mouth  of  the  day- 
level  of  a  coal-pit  will  realise  what  the  col- 
liers had  now  to  do  to  make  good  their 
escape.    The  tunnel  had  been  ait  simply  as 
I  a  drain  ;  dark  water  and  mud  filled  it  almost 
1  to  the  roof.    For  more  than  half  a  mile  they 
I  had  to  walk,  or  rather  to  crouch  along  in  a 


stooping  posture  through  this  conduit,  the 
water  often  up  to  their  shoulders,  sometimes, 
indeed,  with  barely  room  for  their  heads  to 
pass  between  the  surface  of  the  slimy  water 
and  the  rough  roof  above.  But  at  length 
they  reached  the  bright  daylight  as  it 
streamed  over  the  green  holms  and  autanm 
woods  of  the  Girvan,  no  man  missng  save 
him  whom  they  had  done  their  best  to  rescue. 
They  were  the  first  to  brin^  the  tidings  of  i 
their  escape  to  the  terrified  village.  ' 

No  attempt  am\d  at  first  be  made  to  save  | 
the  poor  fellow.   As  the  colliers  themselves  i 
said,  not  even  a  creel,  or  little  coal-basket,  || 
could  get  down  the  crushed  shaft  of  the  .' 
pit.    The  catastrophe  happened  on  a  Wed-  1 1 
nesday,  and  when  Sunday  came  the  parish 
minister,  Dr.  Hill — afterwards  a  conspicuous  || 
man  in  the  Church  of  Scotland — made  it  the 
subject  of  a  powerfiil  appeal  to  his  people.  | 
In  the  words  of  a  lady,  who  was  then,  and 
is  still,  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  "  be  ^ 
made  us  feel  deeply  the  horror  of  knowing 
that  a  human  being  was  living  beneath  our  i 
feet,  dying  a  most  fearful  death.    On  the  i 
Sunday  following  we  met  with  the  conviction  ' 
that  whatever  the  man's  sufferings  had  been,  i 
they  were  at  last  over,  and  that  ne  had  beea  i 
dead  some  days.    On  the  third  Sunday  the  ' 
event  had  begun  to  pass  away."  , 

After  the  lapse  of  some  days  the  crackingand  , 
groaning  of  the  broken  roof  had  so  far  abated, 
that  it  became  possible  once  more  to  get 
down  into  the  pit.    The  first  efforts  were,  ' 
of  course,  directed  towards  that  part  of  the  ; 
workings  where  the  body  was  believed  to  be  j 
lying.   But  the  former  roadways  were  found  :i 
to  be  so  completely  blocked  up,  that  no  ap- 
proach to  the  place  could  be  had,  save  by 
cutting  a  new  tunnel  through  the  niius. 
This  proved  to  be  a  work  of  great  labour  i 
and  difficulty;  for  not  only  were  the  mate-  ,i 
rials  extremely  hard  through  which  the  new 
passage  must  be  cut :  a  dead  body  lay  in  the 
pit,  and  awakened  all  the  superstition  of  the 
colliers.   At  times  they  would  work  well,  but  ' 
their  ears  were  ever  on  the  alert  for  strange  ; 
weird  noises,  and  often  would  they  come  I 
rushing  out  from  the  working  in  terror  at  , 
the  unearthly  gibberings  which  ever  and  I 
anon  would  go  soughing  through  the  mine.    |  ■ 

A  fortnight  had  passed  away.    The  lessee,  ' 
like  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  believed  poor  ' 
Brown  to  be  aheady  dead,  and  brought  a  ' 
gang  of  colliers  from  another  i>art  of  the 
county  to  help  in  clearing  out  and  re-opening 
his  coal-pit.  ait  a  party  of  the  men  continued  j 
at  work  upon  the  tunnel  that  was  to  lead  to 
the  body.  They  cut  through  the  hard  crushed 
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j  roof  a  long  passage,  just  wide  enough  to  let 
I  a  man  crawl  along  it  upon  his  elbows,  and 
I  at  last,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
I  third  day  after  the  accident,  they  struck 

through  the  last  part  of  the  ruined  mass  into 
I  the  open  workings  beyond.  The  rush  of 
I  foul  air  from  these  workings  put  out  their 
I  lights,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  One 
'  of  dieir  number  was  dispatched  to  upper  air 
'  for  a  couple  of  boards,  or  corn-sieves,  or 
I  any  broad  flat  thing  he  could  lay  hands  upon, 

with  which  they  might  advance  into  the 
I  vorkings,  and  waft  tiie  air  about,  so  as  to 
I  mix  it,  and  make  it  more  breathable.  Some 
I,  time  had  to  elapse  before  the  messenger 

could  make  the  circuitous  journey,  and 
'  meanwhile  the  foulness  of  the  air  had  pro- 
bably lessened.    When  the  sieves  came  one 
I  of  the  miners  £^reed  to  advance  into  the 
i'  darkness,  and  try  to  create  a  current  of  air; 

the  rest  were  to  follow.  In  a  minute  or  two, 
I  however,  he  rejoined  them,  almost  speechless 
1 ,  with  fright.    In  winnowing  the  air  with  his 

anus,  he  had  struck  against  a  waggon  stand- 
1  ing  on  the  roadw^,  and  the  noise  he  had 
I  made  was  followed  by  a  distinct  groaa  A 

younger  member  of  the  gang  volunteered  to 
I  retum  with  him.  Advancing  as  before,  the 
i  same  waggon  stopped  them  as  their  sieves 

came  against  the  end  of  it,  and  again  there 
'  rose  from  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  mine 
I  a  faint,  but  audible,  groan.    Could  it  be  the 

poor  castaway,  or  was  it  only  another  wile 
I  of  the  arch  enemy  to  lure  two  colliers  more 

to  their  fate  ?  Gathering  up  all  the  courage 
I  Aat  was  left  in  him,  one  of  them  broke  the 
I  awful  silence  of  the  place  by  solemnly  de- 
I  manding,  "  If  that's  your  ain  groan,  John 
jl  Brown,  in  the  name  o'  God,  gie  anither," 
I ,  They  listened,  and  after  the  echoes  of  his 
I  \'0\<x  had  ceased  they  heard  another  groan, 
!  coming  apparently  from  the  roadway  only  a 

few  yards  ahc^.   Tliey  crept  forward,  and 
!  found  their  companion — alive, 
i    In  a  few  seconds  the  other  colliers,  who 

I  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  result,  were 
also  beside  the  body  of  John  Brown.  They 

!  could  not  see  it,  for  they  had  not  yet 
resumed  their  lights ;  but  they  could  feel  that 

I I  it  had  the  death-tike  chill  of  a  corpse.  Strip- 
ping off  their  jackets  and  shirts,  they  lay 

I'  with  their  naked  backs  next  to  him,  trying  to 
ratore  a  little  warmth  to  his  hardly  living 
irame.  His  first  words,  uttered  in  a  scarcely 
audible  whisper,  were,  "Gie  me  a  drink." 
Fearful  of  enduigering  the  life  which  they 

I  had  been  the  means  ^  so  matvellously  sav- 
ing, th^  only  complied  so  fix  with  his  wish 
^  to  dip  the  sleeve  of  a  coat  in  one  of  the 


little  runnels  which  were  trickling  down  the 
walls  of  the  mine,  and  to  moisten  his  lips 
with  it.  He  pushed  it  from  him,  asking 
them  "notomak'  a  fule  o'  him."  A  little 
water'refreshed  him,  and  then,  in  the  same 
strangely  sepulchral  whisper,  he  said,  "  Eh, 
boys,  but  ye've  been  lang  o'  coming." 

Word  was  now  sent  to  the  outer  world 
that  John  Brown  had  been  found,  and  was 
yet  living.    The  lessee  came  down,  the 
doctor  was  sent  for,  and  {veparations  were 
made  to  have  the  sufferer  taken  up  to  day- 
light again.   And  here  one  of  the  strangest 
parts  of  the  stoiy  must  be  told : — If  by 
chance  the  reader  has  ever  been  in  a  coal-pit, 
he  may  have  remarked  that  upon  the  decayed 
timber  props  and  old  wooden  boardings  an  ! 
unseemly  growth  of  a  white  and  yellow  fungus  j 
often  takes  root,  hanging  in  loathsome  tufts  | 
and  bunches  from  the  sides  or  roofs  wherever  , 
the  wood   is  decaying.    After  being  cau- ' 
tiously  pushed  through  the  newly-cut  pas-  j 
sage,  John  Brown  was  placed  on  the  lessee's  i 
knees  on  the  cage  in  which  they  were  to  be  ^ 
pulled  up  by  the  engine.    As  they  rose  into 
daylight,  a  sight  which  had  only  been  faintly : 
visible  in  the  feeble  lamplight  below  pre- ! 
sented  itself,  never  seen  before,  and  never ' 
to  be  forgotten.  That  same  loathsome  fungus  ' 
had  spread  over  the  poor  coUier's  body  as  it  '■ 
would  have  done  over  a  rotting  log.  His 
beard  had  grown  bristly  during  his  confine- 
ment,  and  all  through  the  hairs  this  white  j 
fungus  had  taken  root.    His  master,  as  the  : 
approaching  daylight  made  the  growth  more  ' 
visible,  began  to  pull  off  the  fungus  threads, ' 
but  (as  he  told  me  himself)  his  hand  was ' 
pushed  aside  by  John,  who  asked  him,  "  Na, ' 
noo,  wad  ye  kittle  (tickle)  me  ?  "  [ 

By  nine  o'clock  on  that  Friday  m<»iiing, 
diree-and-twenty  days  after  he  had  walked ' 
out  of  his  cottage  for  &e  last  time,  Johnj 
Brown  was  once  more  resting  on  his  own  i 
bed.    A  more  ghastly  fignre  could  hardly  be  I 
pictured.    His  face  had  not  the  pallor  of  a  I 
feinting  fit  or  of  death,  but  wore  a  strange  | 
sallow  hue  like  that  of  a  mummy.    His  flesh  i 
seemed  entirely  gone,  nothing  left  but  the' 
bones,  under  a  thin  covering  of  leather-like 
skin.    This  was  specially  marked  about  his 
face,  where,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  hair, 
every  bone  looked  as  if  it  were  coming 
through  the  skin,  and  his  eyes,  brightened 
into  unnatural  lustre,  were  sunk  far  into  his 
skull.   The  late  Dr.  Sloan,  of  Ayr,  who 
visited  him,  told  me  that  to  such  a  degree 
was  the  body  wasted,  that  ih  putting  the 
hand  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  one  could 
distinctly  feel  the  itmer  stuface  of  the  back- 
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bone.  Every  atom  of  fatty  matter  in  the 
body  seems  to  have  been  consumed. 

Light  food  was  sparingly  administared, 
and  he  appeared  to  revive,  and  would  insist 
on  being  allowed  to  speak  and  tell  of  his 
atperiences  in  the  pit.  He  had  no  food  with 
him  all  the  time  of  his  confinement.  Once 
before,-  when  locked  up  underground  by  a 
similar  accident,  he  had  drunk  the  oil  from 
his  lamp  and  had  thereby  sickened  himsetf ; 
so  liiat  this  time,  though  he  had  bodi  ml  and 
tobacco  with  him,  he  had  tasted  neither.  For 
some  days  be  was  able  to  walk  about  in  the 
open  uncrusbed  part  of  the  mine,  where  too 
he  succeeded  in  su[^ying  himseif  mth  water 
to  drink.  £ut  in  tiie  end,  as  he  grew  weaker, 
he  had  stumbled  across  the  roadway  ^d 
fallen  into  the  position  in  which  he  was 
found.  The  trickle  of  water  ran  down  the 
mine  close  to  him,  and  ^vas  ioi  a  time  the 
only  souad  he  could  hear,  but  he  could  not 
reach  it  When  asked  if  he  had  not  de- 
spaired of  ever  being  rest(H«d  to  the  upper 
air,  he  assured  his  questioners  that  he  had 
never  fx  a  moment  lost  the  belief  Uutt  he 
would  be  rescued.  He  had  heard  tiiem 
working  towards  him,  and  from  the  intervals 
ci  alence  and  sound  he  was  able,  aft^  a 
fashi<Hi,  to  measure  the  passing  of  time.  It 
would  seem,  too,  that  he  had  been  subject 
either  to  vivid  dreams  or  to  a  Trandering  of 
the  mind  when  awake,  for  he  thanked  again 
and  again  the  sister  of  his  master  for  her 
great  kindness  in  visiting  him  in  the  pit  and 
cheering  him  up  as  she  did. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  when  8<xae  of 
his  oid  comrades  w&k  sitting  round  the  bed- 
side, he  turned  to  them  with  an  anxious 
puzzled  [look  and  said,  "Ah  hoys,  w4ien  I 
win  through  this,  I*ve  a  queer  stoay  to  tell 
ye."  But  that  was  not  to  be.  His  constitu- 
tion had  received  such  a  shaJce  as  even  its 
uncommon  strcngdi  could  not  overcmae. 
That  evening  it  became  only  too  plain  tiutt 
the  apparent  recovery  of  appetite  and  spirits 
had  been  but  the  last  flicker  of  the  lamp  of 
life.    Later  in  the  night  he  died. 

So  strange  a  tragedy  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  people  of  that  sequestered  dis- 
trict. Everybody  who  could,  made  his  way 
into  the  Utde  cottage  to  see  a  man  who,  as  it 
were,  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  no  doubt 
this  natural  craving  led  to  an  amount  of 
noise  and  excitement  in  the  room,  by  no 
means  very  iavourable  to  the  recovery  of  the 
sufierer.  But  this  was  not  alL  A  new 
impetus  came*  to  the  £iding  superstitions  of 
the  colliery  population.  Not  a  few  of  his 
old  voric-fellows,  though  th^  saw  him  in 


bodily  preseoce  lying  in  his  own  bed  aod 
chatting  as  he  used  to  do,  nay,  ev&i  though  , 
they  followed  him  to  the  grave,  refused  to 
believe  that  what  they  saw  was  Jolm  Brown's 
body  at  all,  or  at  least  that  it  was  his  soul  | 
which  animated  it    They  had  seen  so  maoy  ' 
wiles  of  the  devil  below  ground,  and  had  so  , 
often  narrowly  esca{)cd  with  t^k  lives  bom  i 
his  .treachery,  diat  they  shrewdly  suspected  i' 
this  to  be  some  new  mare  of  his  for  the  pur- 
poK  <tf  eotn^ing  and  carrying  off  some  • 
their  iHimber. 

A   postnanrtem   exammatioa  fidlowed.  I 
But  even  that  sad  evidence  of  mortality  , 
failed  to  ccmvince  some  of  the  more  stul>- 
bornly  superstitious.    The  late  Dr.  Sloaa,  \ 
who  took  part  in  the  examination,  told  nke  ' 
that  after  it  was  over,  and  when  he  eme^ed 
from  the  little  cottage,  a  group  of  o4d  colUcfs  ;! 
who  had  been  patiently  waiting  the  tesuU 
outside  came  up  to  him  with  Uie  mquiry, 
"  Doctor,  did  ye  fin'  his  feet  ?  "   It  certainly  i 
had  not  occuned  to  him  to  make  any  ^>ecial  I 
investigation  of  the  extranities,  and  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  not,  though  surprised  at 
the  oddity  of  the  questitxi.    He  inquired  is  ■ 
turn  why  they  should  have  wkhed  the  feet  | 
particularly  looked  to.   A  grave  shake  of  ' 
the  head  was  the  only  reply  he  could  get  at  ^ 
the  time,  but  he  soon  found  out  that  had  ; 
he  examined  the  feet,  he  would  have  found  | 
them  not  to  be  human  extremities  at  all,  but 
bearing  that  cloven  character  which  Scottish 
traduion  has  steadily  held  to  be  oae  of  the  . 
characteristic  and  ineiiaceable  features  of  the  | 
deil,  no  matter  under  what  disguiae  be  may 
be  pleased  to  appear. 

And  evoi  when  the  grave  had  closed  over  ' 
the  wasted  remains  of  the  poor  sufferer, 
people  were  still  seemg  visions  and  getting 
warnings.    His  ghost  hsumted  the  place  for  a  i 
time,  until  at  last  tlw  erection  of  a  bwab- 
stcme  by  tlie  parisluoners  with  the  inscri^'- 
tion  already  quoted,  written  by  the  pari^ 
minister,  slowly  Ix-ought  convictiooi  to  tiie  • 
minds  of  the  ipcredulous.    Many  a  sto^',  I 
however,  still  lingers  of  the  kind  of  sights  ' 
and  sounds  seen  as  portents  after  th'is  sad 
tragedy.   I  shall  give  only  one,  told  to  me 
by  an  oid  collier,  whose  graadmothtf  was  a  ' 
well-known  witch,  and  who  himself  retained  i 
evidently  more  belief  in  her  powers  than  he  ' 
cared  to  acknowledge  in  words.    Not  long  ' 
after  Jdm  Brown's  deatli,  one  of  the  mineis  '| 
retunted  unexpectedly  &om  his  wock  in  the  ' 
forenow,  and  to  the  suiprise  of  his  wife 
appeared  in  front  of  their  cottage.  She  was 
in  the  habit,  tmknown  to  him,  of  solacing  ' 
herself  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  with  a  • 
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j'botdeof  porter.    On  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion,  the  bottle  stood  toasting  pleasantly  before 
I  the  fire  when  the  form  of  the  "  guderoan  " 
I  came  in  sight.    In  a  moment  die  had  driven 
;  in  the  cork  and  thrust  the  bottle  underneath 
the  blankets  of  the   box-bed,  n^en  he 
entered,  and,  seating  himself  by  fire, 
began  to  light  his  pipe.    In  a  little  while 
the  warmed  porta"  managed  to  expel  the 
;  cOTk  and  to  escape  in  a  series  of  Tety 
omiDOQs  gug^es  from  underneath  the  dotlws. 
Tae  poor  fellow  was  outside  in  an  instant 
I  crying,  "  Anhher  warning,  Meg !  rin,  rin, 
the  house  is  fa'ing."    But  Meg  "kenn'd 
I  vhat  was  what  fu'  brawly,"  and  made  for  the 
>  bed  in  time  to  save  cmly  the  last  dregs  of  her 
,  intended  potation. 

Most  of  the  actors  in  the  sad  story  have 
passed  away  and  now  rest  beneath  the  same 
green  sod  which  covers  the  remains  of  John 
,  Itiown.   With  the  last  generation,  too,  has 


died  out  much  of  the  hereditary  superstititm. 
For  a  railway  now  runs  through  the  coal- 
field. Strangers  cc»tte  and  settie  in  the 
district.  An  increasing  Irish  element  appears 
in  the  population,  sxid  thus  the  old  manners 
and  customs  are  rapidly  becoming  mere 
traditions  in  the  place.  Even  grandsons 
and  great-grandsons  of  the  <^d  women  who 
"kept  the  countiy-side  in  fiear,"  affect  to 
hold  li^tly  the  powers  and  doings  of  thdr 
progenitors,  though  there  are  atill  a  few  who 
wiule  seeningly  £Uf-adiamed  to  claim  super- 
natural power  for  their  "grannies,"  gravely 
assert  that  the  latter  had  means  of  finding 
things  out,  and,  though  bed-ridden,  of  getting 
their  wishes  fulfilled,  which  to  say  the  least 
were  very  inexplicable.  To  these  fading  su- 
perstitions and  other  characteristics  of  the 
miners  of  the  Vale  of  Girvan,  I  may  return 
in  a  future  paper. 
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End  Witt  do  Sand, 

Dst  U  dat  Vi^ca  von  HdgolHid  I ' 


T^HE  small  British  poieesBion  of  Heligoland 
in  the  German  Ocean  is  one  of  the  most 
carious  among  the  isfaouite  and  continents  over 
vbich  the  Bntish  flag  wares.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Danes  at  the  time  when  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  taken  from  the  Dutdi  and 
the  Isle  of  France  and  the  Island  of  Bourbon 
»ere  taken  from  the  Fzench.  From  the  year 
1807,  when  a  Brktsh  garrison  was  first  landed, 
down  to  the  present  day,  when  five  coast- 
guardsmen  are  the  principal  nfdkidden  of 
Older,  Heligoland  has  given  little  if  any 
traaUe  to  the  Colonial  Ofiice,  and  has  re- 
ceived hardly  any  notice  either  from  Parlia- 
ment or  the  nation.  At  intervals,  in  the  last 
two  years,  a  rumour  has  been  circulated,  only 
to  be  contradicted  officially,  that  Prince  Bis- 
nurck  was  resolved  upon  annexing  the  island 
and  that  the  islanders  were  burning  to  escape 
iroin  the  heavy  yokeof  the  British  Govenmient, 
^d  to  range  themselves  under  the  benignant 
s*iy  of  the  Gennan  Emperor.  During  the 
currency  of  these  false  rumours,  the  British 
public  has  preserved  an  attitude  of  sublime 
indifference,  attributable  to  absolute  igno- 
re. If  that  alle^d  pattern  of  onmiscieace, 
^  niodem  schoolboy,  were  asked  to  give 
33  account  of  Heligoland,  he  would  probably 
snsver  that  it  was  a  small  island  in  the 
^^cnnan  Ocean,  and  the  subject  of  one  of 


Kcd  tiM  cliff. 
And  Krtiile  tba  >m 
lliBMfbtma»«iBHafH<4isi«bad.*^  ■■ 
Old  Fusiax. 

CampbelTs  poems.  Any  cme  jrho  should 
tmm  to  the  DeaOi  Beat  of  Heligoland  "  for 
further  information  wonld  be  bitterly  dis- 
appointed. An  opdnaon  current  in  circles 
supposed  to  be  well^nformed  is,  that  the 
kland  being  ovemm,  aad  -nadennined  by 
rabbits,  is  m  iiHHiiBml'  danger  of  annihilation 
owing  to  the  ceas^ess  ravages  cf  these  dili- 
gent and  destmctm  animals.  The  fact  that 
not  a  nngle  oibkM  is  to  be  fbimd  on  the 
istend  of  HeUgoland,  does  not  hmder  the 
fiction  from  bem^  repeated  and  uidiesitattn^y 
accepted  as  a  piece  at  inteiestiiig  cooteni- 
porary  history. 

Suppose  that  a  tourist  in  quest  of  informa- 
tion, of  change,  or  of  health,  should  deter- 
mine upon  a  visit  to  Heligoland,  he  will  find, 
on  inquiry,  that  though  the  island  is  not  many 
hours  sail  from  our  coasts,  there  is  no  direct 
communication  between  it  and  this  coun- 
try. Although  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Scilly 
Isles,  the  Channel  Islands,  even  far  distant 
and  romantic  St.  Helena,  may  be  reached  in 
an  English  vessel,  yet,  in  order  to.,  reach 
Heligoland,  otherwise  than  in  a  private  yacht, 
a  journey  must  first  be  made  to  Bremen,  Cux- 
haven,  or  Hamburg.  Noy  do  regular  passenger 
steamers  run  from  the  latter  ports  to  the 
island  at  any  other  period  of  the  year  than 
between  the  second  week  in  June  and  the 
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last  week  in  September.  Three  months  and 
a-half  form  the  season  of  the  stranger  and  the 
harvest-time  of  the  Heligolander.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  Hehgoland  is  almost  as 
retired  a  place  of  abode  as  was  the  island  of 
San  Juan  Fernandez  before  the  advent  of  the 
savages. 

The  steamer  Cuxhaven,  which  phes  be- 
tween Hamburg  and  Heligoland,  is  a  large, 
commodious,  and  fast  boat.  The  passenger 
who  steps  on  board  at  ten  in  the  morning  is 
landed  on  the  island  at  five  in  the  evening. 
Half  the  trip  is  made  in  the  Elbe.    On  the 


right  bank  of  the  river,  immediately  after 
leaving  Hamburg,  the  prospect  is  imposing. 
Forests  of  bare  masts  in  the  stream  stand  out 
in  relief  against  green-wooded  heights  in  the 
background.  Huge  ocean-going  steamers 
are  preparing  to  sail  for  America,  or  are  land- 
ing their  passengers  and  cargo  after  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  If  one  of  them  is  outward 
bound,  her  deck  will  be  covered  with  emi- 
grants, singing  the  "  Watch  on  the  Rhine," 
who  have  resolved  to  keep  their  watch  over 
the  Rhine  by  settling  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.    Farther  down  the  stream,  the 


right  bank  is  covered  with  neat  and  tasteful 
villas,  nestling  in  crevices  on  the  heights, 
while  the  left  bank  is  a  low,  green,  expanse  of 
grazing  land.  At  Cuxhaven,  a  stoppage  is 
made  to  land  and  embark  passengers.  From 
this  point  the  river  is  left  behind,  and  the 
North  sea  is  entered.  After  an  hour's  rapid 
steaming  an  object  resembling  a  cloud  is 
discernible  at  the  horizon.  Gradually  this 
vague  and  formless  mass  acquires  shape, 
consistency,  and  colour.  The  unaided  eye 
soon  discerns  a  patch  of  green,  and  a  strip 
of  red  flaked  with  dots  of  white,  and  the 


whole  resolves  itself  into  an  island  partially 
covered  \vith  houses.  This  is  HeUgoLind. 
The  top  of  the  island  is  covered  with  a 
carpet  of  green  grass,  the  clifls  are  masses 
of  red  sandstone,  while  the  houses  and 
the  sand  are  as  white  as  driven  snow. 
Hence  the  national  colours.  As  I  note 
these  things,  suddenly,  from  the  vicinitj-  of 
the  lighthouse,  a  tongue  of  flame  flashes 
forth,  then  a  wTeath  of  smoke  ascends,  and 
lastly  a  sharp  report  is  heard.  Three  times 
repeated,  this  forms  the  customary  welcome 
to  Heligoland.    At  tlie  distance  of  aboui;  j 
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(  half  a  mile  from  the  low-\ymg  shore,  upon 
I  vhich  human  beings  are  standing  thickly 
.  and  boats  are  drawn  up,  the  steamer  sud- 
denly stops,  and  the  anchor  falls  to  the 
I  bottom  with  a  whirr^  which  reminds  any  one 
'who  has  heard  a  mitnulleuse  in  battle  of 
deatb^ealing  bullets  flying  about  by  the 
!  score. 

.    The  natives  put  off  in  boat%  to  meet  the 
l[  steamer,  and  to  convey  the  passengers  on 
shore.   At  first  sight  the  boatmen  appear 
'  wanting  in  muscle  and  pluck.     No  fewer 
1^  than  tluee  tug  at  a  single  oar,  nor  do  their 
I  combined  efforts  serve  to  propel  the  rather 
I  lumbering  craft  at  a  rapid  rate  through  the 
j  heaving  water.  The  disproportionate  number 
of  rowers  is  due  to  a  universal  desire  to 
■  share  in  the  proceeds.    After  entering  the 
I  boat,  the  inexperienced  visitor  is  startled  by 
;'  the  demand  made  l^the  steersman.  Twelve 
'  "schillings**areask^forthe  service  rendered. 
This  seems  exorbitant  to  any  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  peculiarities  of  thecurrency, 
which  is  that  of  Hamburg.  Thirteen  Hamburg 
I  "schillings"  go  to  one  English  shilling;  so 
I  that  the  boatmen  are  not  more  extortionate 
than  Thames  watermen  or  London  cabmen. 
I  There  is  neither  fixed  landing  stage  nor  pier, 
'{ a  movable  plank  being  all  the  accommoda- 
I  tion  afforded.    The  spectators  are  numerous 
'  and  attentive.     The  steamer's  arrival  is 
I  the  excitement  of  the  day  or  week,  and  the 
,  visitors  and  natives,  who  have  nodiing  else 
j  to  do,  occupy  themselves  in  noting  tiie  de- 
'  Dieanonr  and  looks  of  the  new-comors.  As 
I  the  natives  speak  Frisian,  the  German  is  not 
'  annoyed  by  observations  which  he  fails  to 
I  interpret,  while  the  ordinary  English  tourist, 
i  to  whom  high  and  low  German  are  alike  as 
I  Hebrew  or  Sanscrit,  and  whose  only  accom- 
plishment as  a  linguist  consists  in  speaking 
an  unknown  tongue  he  is  pleased  to  call 
French,  would  not  experience  anyunpleasant- 
ness  at  remarks  made  upon  his  appearance 
and  demeanour.    Offers  of  service  are  fre- 
quent ;  small  boys  are  ready  to  carry  pack- 
ages in  the  hope  of  earning  "schillings." 
The  first  thing  to  be  decided  is  the  part 
of  the  town  in  which  the  visitor  desires 
to  dwell   The  one  half  is  on  the  beach, 
the  other  npon  the  heights,  the  distance 
between  the  two  amounting  to  a  climb  tiC 
about  two  hundred  -steps.    Suppose  the 
sturs  ascoided  and  the  Upper-land  reached, 
and  the  visitor  ensconced  in  the  "Stadt 
Umdon,"  or  any  other  of  the  hotels  open 
for  his  reception,  his  first  impression  is  a 
yery  curious  one.     On  either  hand  and 
m  front,  as  far  as  the  eye  reaches,  nothing 


but  rolling  waves  are  visible.  The  new- 
comer can  with  difficulty  disabuse  himself 
of  the  notion  that  he  is  on  the  upper 
deck  of  an  enormous  ocean  steamer.  It  is 
only  when,  on  looking  directly  downward, 
he  observes  houses  at  lus  feet,  that  he  realises 
the  fact  that  he  is  still  on  solid  land. 

like  lower  town,  built  upon  a  narrow  slip 
of  flat  land,  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  con- 
tains the  Uu'ger  number  of  houses.    Here  is 
the  Conversation  House,  which  is  a  combined 
hotel,  restaurant,  and  tea-garden.     In  the 
garden  an  excellent  band  plays  once  or  twice 
daily  during  the  season ;  in  the  ball-room, 
which  is  large  enough  to  hold  five  hundred  per- 
sons, dancinggoes  on  in  the  evening.  Till  the 
year  1871  an  upper  chamber  was  converted 
into  a  gaming  room,  containing  a  roulette  table 
and  a  &ro  table.    Here  the  visitors  were 
supposed  to  amuse  themselves  by  losing  their 
money.    The  proprietors  of  the  tables  paid  a 
considerable  sum.  yearly  for  the  privilege  of 
making  their  fortunes.   The  sum  they  paid 
went  into  the  IsUnd  treasury,  and  enabled  the 
current  expenses  to  be  defiiayed without  acall 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  pay  more  than  a 
trifle  in  taxes.    But  the  decree  went  forth 
from  the  Colonial  Office  that  gaming  was  to 
be  abolished,  alike  in  Heligoland  and  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Governors  of  both  possessions 
had  no  option  but  to  give  effect  to.  their 
instructions.  .  Many  and  loud  were  the  pro- 
tests made  by  the  Heligolanders.   They  did 
not  so  ^uch  object  to  the  abolition  of 
gaming  as  to  the  imposition  of  taxes.  They 
cared  less  about  the  benefit  done  to  public 
morality  than  about  the  personal  loss  to  which 
they  were  subjected.   However,  the  gaming 
rooms  were  finally  closed,  the  gaming  im- 
plements sold,  and  the  visitors  who  now 
come  for  relaxation  must  find  it  in  some  other 
way  than  by  getting  rid  of  their  spare  cash 
around  a  green  table  in  a  hot  room.  A  small 
theatre,  conducted  under  the  Governor's  direct 
supervision,  furnishes  the  opportunity  for  on 
evening's  harmless  enjoyment.  The  company 
is  generally  first-class,  the  contribution  gene- 
rously given  out  of  the  Governor's  own  ptuse, 
added  to  the  receipts,  constituting  a  fund 
which  amply  remunemtes  the  players,  and 
renders  their  summer  season  in  Hehgoland 
satisfiictory  in  every  respect   The  Imthing 
establishment  is  another  companion  building 
in  the  Lower-land.   Here  biuhs  of  all  kmtu 
are  to  be  had,  the  management  having  also 
under  its  control  the  bathing  arrangements 
in  the  open  sea.    Buring  the  past  year  the 
bathii^  establishment  was  purchased  and 
it  is  now  managed  by  the  island  autho- 
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rities.  A  fine  swimming  bath  has  been 
constructed  for  use  in  boisterous  weather; 
sea  water,  brought  from  a  distance  of  600 
feet,  is  pumped  into  this  bath  in  a  continuous 
stream,  entering  at  one  end  through  an  orna- 
mental lion's  head.  Lodging  houses  are 
numerous  in  this  part  of  the  island.  They  bear 
the  names  of  distinguished  persons,  such  as 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Here  lives  Dr.  von 
Aschen,  a  skilful  and  famous  German  medical 
man,  who  for  years  back  has  given  his  valu- 
able services  to  the  dwellers  in  and  visitors 
to  Heligoland,  who  is  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority all  over  the  Continent  on  sea-bathing, 
and  who  maintains  that  no  sea-bathing  in 
Europe  is  so  good  and  so  curative  as  that  of 
Heligoland.  Nor  must  the  chemist's  shop 
be  overlooked.  Standing  in  the  thoroughfare 
leading  from  the  beach  towards  the  steps 
leading  to  the  Upper-land,  it  challenges  the 
notice  of  the  passer-by  by  the  royal  arms  of 
Great  Britain  appearing  above  the  door,  with 
the  inscription  over  them  of  "Government 
Apothecary." 

Mounting  the  stepswhichlead  to  the  Upper- 
land,  the  stranger  remarks  giiis  ascending  and 
descending  them  at  all  hours  of  tlie  day,  vdth 
pitchers  slung  to  the  ends  of  a  piece  wood 
carried  on  their  shoulders.  On  ascending, 
they  carry  up  the  pitchers  filled  with  water 
drawn  from  a  well  at  the  foot.  This  is  the 
principal  and  best  spring  of  fresh  water  in 
the  island,  the  others  being  brackish.  Tanks 
attached  to  ^he  houses  catch  and  hold  rain- 
water, but  for  drinking  purposes  the  spring- 
water  is  naturally  preferred.  Conspicuous 
among  the  buildings  in  the  Upper-land  are 
several  hotels  and  lodging-houses.  Indeed, 
nearly  every  one  of  the  hundred  houses 
standing  here  is  a  lodging-house  during  the 
season.  The  rooms  are  small,  but  even  in 
the  humblest  house  they  aie  exquisitely 
clean  and  neat.  A  conspicuous  building 
standing  apart  at  the  southern  end,  is  the 
post-ofhce,  as  a  signboard  over  the  door 
shows.  A  notice  in  German  intimates  that 
the  box  closes  on  post  days  at  a  fixed 
hour  after  the  steamer's  arrival,  Heligoland 
has  its  own  postage  stamps.  These  are 
modem  innovations.  They  are  tastefully 
executed,  and  as  fniriosities  are  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  collectors.  A  flagstaff  fi"om 
which  the  Union  Jack  waves  on  suitable 
occasions  adjoins  the  post-office ;  and  close 
to  the  verge  of  the  diff  are  the  defensive 
works.  The  battery  reminded  me  of  that 
which  is  supposed  to  guard  Monaco  from 
sudden  attack.    If  the  guns  were  diarged 


with  ball,  or  the  mortars  with  sbdl,  tbe 
gunners  who  fired  them  would  be  in  as 
great  danger  as  the  foe  against  whom  they 
were  directed.  Fortunately  for  the  gunner 
in  charge,  he  has  nothing  more  serious  to  do 
than  to  fire  signals  or  salutes  with  blank 
cartridge.  Recently,  the  battery  has  been 
strengthened  by  some  breech-loading  Arm- 
strong guns,  ^  that  the  security  of  the  island 
against  sudden  capture  may  be  now  r^arded 
as  absolute.  More  generally  useful  than 
the  battery  is  the  lighthouse,  situated  «i 
the  opposite  side  of  the, island.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantia structure  of  about  an  hundred  feet 
high,  rising  to  a  luight  of  three  hund«d 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  For  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  round  its  warning  light  can  be 
discerned.  This  lighthouse  was  constructed 
three  years  after  the  island  passed  into  our 
hands.  It  replaced  an  old  beacon  which  had 
been  burning  there  nightly  ever  since  1673, 
and  which  was  fed  with  coal.  The  labour 
of  carrying  up  the  coal  was  enormous.  As 
much  as  four  thousand  pounds  we^ht  was 
sometimes  consumed  in  a  long  winlefs 
night  Old  pilots  used  to  shake  their 
h^ds  when  asked  their  opinion  of  Uie 
change.  They  held  that  the  beacon-fire  cast 
a  better  light  than  the  lamp  with  its  refleo 
tors ;  that  is,  they  preferred  the  cdd  to 
new.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  violace 
of  the  storms  which  rage  around  this  island  is 
furnished  by  the  fact  that,  though  the  top  of 
the  lighthouse  is  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  yet  when  a  heav^ 
gale  blows,  spray,  and  sand,  and  sea-veed 
are  dashed  against  the  lantern.  ' 

The  church,  a  plain  edifice  with  a  square 
tower,  stands  on  the  Upper-land.  It  is  two 
or  three  centuries  old,  and  is  in  great  waul 
of  repair.  Internally  it  presents  nothi 
remarkable,  two  models  of  ships  in  full 
which  hang  from  the  ceiling,  being  the  moi 
conspicuous  objects.  Around  the  frcmt  of  tf 
gallery  are  a  series  of  rude  paintings  reprej 
senting  the  Fall.  In  front  of  the  pulpii| 
is  the  font,  which  is  a  small  silver  basiij 
standing  upon  a  metal  stand  of  northeni: 
and  ancient  workmanship.  Close  at  hand  is 
the  school-house,  a  simple  but  well-airangedj 
building.  Lastly  in  this  order  of  enumeiationi 
I  come  to  tbe  most  notable  structures  of  allj 
the  Government  House  and  the  Govera-j 
ment  offices.  The  Governor's  dwelling  is  a 
new  building.  The  edifice  it  replaced  was 
(viginally  erected  several  cmturies  ago  by 
tiie  early  Danish  govonors,  and  had  long 
ceased  to  be  fitted  for  faabitati<»i.  The 
offices  which  adjtun  it  consist  of  ft  one- 
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stoiy  bailding  containing  two  rooms,  the 
one  being  set  apart  for  the  Governor's 
I  private  use,  the  other  accommodating  two 
I  officials,  and  serving  also  as  the  High  Court 
'  01  Justice,  over  which  the  Governor  presides. 
,  The  occupations  of  visitors  ate  bathing 
and  boating  in  the  foren6on,  a  promenade 

•  from  end  to  end  of  the  island  after  dinner, 
(bodng  and  theatre-goii^  in  the  evening. 

,  The  i^lar  bathing-pace  is  Sandy  Island,  a 
I  spot  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  sail  distant, 
j  This  formed  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  island 
I  proper,  but  a  terrific  gale  in  the  winter  of 
1720  broke  down  the  connecting  arm  and 
gave  a  passage  to  the  sea,  through  which  it 
has  ever  since  swept  with  a  mighty  current. 
I  The  sandy  mass  is  three  thousand  and  fifty 
j  feet  long  by  one  thousand  feet  broad.    Not  a 
■  stone  is  to  be  found  on  its  surface.   There  is 
j  DO  other  vegetation  than  a  sprinkling  of  those 
I  stunted  bushes  whose  roots  find  nourishment 
J  in  dry  sand,  and  whose  branches  thrive  in 
!,  salt  air.   A  spring  of  sweet  wa^  wells  up 
in  the  middle.   No  one  dwells  here  except- 
>  in^  tfie  keeper  of  the  refivshmoit  rooms, 
vho  makes  it  his  temporary  home  during  the 
brief  summer  season.    I  was  surprised  to 
[find  that  the  keeper  of  this  establishment 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  lived  for  a  time 
'  in  the  United  States.    He  had  worked  hard 
and  saved  money,  but,  instead  of  settling 
!  for  life  in  the  great  country,  he  returned  to 

•  iiis  small  island  home,  there  to  employ  his 
capital  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  him  satisfac- 

I  lion  and  gain  him  respect.   As  far  as  I  could 
leara  he  had  but  one  grievance — the  indif- 
ference of  the  English  travelling  public  to 
1  tbor  own  small  possession  in  the  North  Sea. 
It  is  on  Sandy  Island  that, a  few  rabbits  were 
let  loose  some  years  ago ;  they  soon  made 
'themsel>-es  at  home  and  multiplied  after  their 
kiwi.   The  Governor's  object  in  putting 
ihcm  there  was  to  give  amusement  to  visitors 
ifond  of  shooting.    How  or  why  the  story, 
r  which,  as  I  have  previously  said,  professedly 
'  well-informed  persons  repeat  about  the  in- 
I  jiny  caused  by  the  rabbits,  originated  and 
found  credence,  is  a  mystery  I  have  been 
Mable  to  fathom.    Sufiioe  it  to  repeat  that 
there  are  no  rabbits  in  Heligoland,  and  that 
tiie  small  number  still  left  on  Sandy  Island 
can  do  nothing  more  mischievous  or  fatal 
than  burrowing  in  the  abounding  sand. 

This  low-lying  patch  of  sand  is  itself  more 
<i3ngerous  to  human  life  than  any  animal, 
•iige  or  smalL  Here  it  is  that  the  vessel 
which  has  missed  its  bearings,  or  has  become 
unmanageable,  runs  aground  and  goes  to. 
i'  cccs  when  the  wind  howls  and  the  waves 


are  swelling  masses  of  resistless  water. 
Fragments  of  old  wreckage  remain  as  the 
last  memorial  of  more  than  one  ill-fated 
ship.  Formerly  the  Heligolanders  gloried 
in  the  wrecks ;  for,  according  to  their 
barbarous  laws,  whatever  was  cast  upon 
their  shore  was  held  to  be  a  gift  from  the 
sea.  An  official  was  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  sawing  through  the  timbers  of  the  stranded 
vessel,  so  that  nothing  should  escape.  The 
crews  were  generally  left  to  their  fate,  or,  if 
they  threatened  to  become  troublesome,  were 
instantly  sent  to  their  last  account  by  the 
unscrupulous  islanders.  Not  twenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  Lutheran  pastor 
offered  up  a  prayer  every  Sunday,  in  presence 
of  his  flock,  that  the  winds  might  blow  and 
the  sea  rise  so  as  to  strew  their  coast  with 
wrecks  and  thus  enable  them  to  snatch  wealth 
from  the  deep.  Thanks  are  chiefly  due  to 
Governor  Maxse  for  having  abolished  the  old 
Strand  laws,  and  substituted  a  lifeboat  for  the 
pastor's  death  prayer.  Governor  Maxse  has 
not  increased  his  popularity  among  the  older 
people  by  this  high-handed  interference  with 
the  cnstCHUS  of  their  forefathers.  But  his 
philanthropic  labours  merit  the  gratitude 
which  humanity  accords  to  him  who  extin- 
guishes, at  whatever  cost,  the  trade  of  pro- 
fessional wreckers — a  trade  which  is  only 
equalled  in  atrocity  by  that  of  the  slave- 
dealer  and  by  the  habits  of  the  cannibal. 

Not  less  deserving  of  notice  and  eulogy 
are  the  present  Governor's  efforts  to  render 
the  young  Heligolanders  wiser  than  their 
ancestors.  With  this  object  in  view  he  has 
established  schools  and  a  school  system  most 
excellent  of  their  kind.  In  an  Ordinance  issued 
in  i868hedecreedthat  "allchildreniromthe  ' 
age  of  six  to  fourteen  inclusive  shall  attend  the 
Colonial  school,  provided  that  their  parents 
or  guardians  cannot  prove  that  they  receive 
a  sufficiently  efficient  private  education." 
The  provisions  for  ensuring  the  attendance  j 
of  the  pupils  at  school  are  these :  "  The 
superintendent  shall  send  a  report  to  the 
police  court  monthly,  or  at  such  other  times 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  of  such  parents 
or  guardians  as  may  act  in  contravention  of 
the  terms  of  the  present  Ordinance  with 
regard  to  the  attendance  of  their  children  at 
school.  In  making  such  a  report  it  must  be 
clearly  stated  what  are  the  exact  circumstances 
attendant  on  each  case.  The  police  court 
shall  be  empowered  to  inflict  a  fine  on  such 
parents  and  guardians  as  shall  be  proved  to 
have  acted  as  aforesaid  in  contravention  of 
the  present  ordinance,  such  fine  to  be  levied 
within  three  days,  and  not  to  exceed  six 
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English  shillings  or  five  marks  Hamburg  cnr- 
rency  in  each  case."  The  foregoing  penalties 
rarely  require  to  be  inflicted.  At  first,  the 
parents  resisted  the  compulsory  system,  even 
though  no  fees  had  to  be  paid ;  but 
they  soon  heartily  accepted  it,  so  heartily, 
indeed,  that  attempts  were  made  to  introduce 
infants  in  arms  into  the  school,  there  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  teachers.  The  religious 
instruction  is  thorough,  yet  the  religious  diffi- 
culty is  unknown.  Superintendent  Koster 
is  also  the  Lutheran  pastor,  and  all  the 
islanders  belong  to  his  congr^tion.  The 
teaching  is  conducted  in  the  German  tongue, 
and  German  history  occupies  the  first  place 
among  historic  studies.  The  children  are 
taught  both  to  read  and  to  speak  English, 
but  no  improper  attempt  is  made  to  im- 
pose on  them  either  the  language  or  the  ideas 
of  the  ruling  country. 

Into  the  political  questions  involved  in  the 
retention  of  Heligoland,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  enter.  On  the  main  question,  that  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  themselves,  I  may  bear 
emphatic  testimony,  based  upon  numerous 
conversations  with  them,  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  generally  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are,  and  feel  no  compunctions 
when  Uiey  hear,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  their 
pastor  pray  in  the  Gennan  tongue  for  the 
Queen^  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family, 
and  for  their  beloved  Fatherland,  that  Father- 
land being  not  the  home  of  Goethe  but 
the  home  of  Shakespeare.  Yet  they  have 
a  grievance  which,  unless  it  shall  have 
been  redressed  by  the  Colonial  Office  before 
these  lines  are  pubHshed,  ought,  in  justice 
to  us  and  to  them,  to  be  removed  without 
delay.  Their  staple  ocaipation  is  catching 
fish  and  acting  as  pilots.  The  sea  is  never 
quite  stiH  around  their  coast,  and  to  land 
frcnn  their  boats  is  at  all  times  inconvenient. 
When  the  sea  is  rough,  the  boals  have  to  be 
beached.  Now,  were  a  small  pier,  combined 
with  a  breakwater,  to  be  constructed,  not 
only  would  existing  drawbacks  be  overcome, 
but  it  would  be  possible  to  employ  a  larger 
class  of  boat  for  fishing  purposes ;  in  other 
words,  the  islanders  would  become  richer, 
more  comfortable,  and  more  contented.  The 
average  earnings  of  a  fisherman  do  not  exceed 
jCs  yearly ;  were  a  pier  built  these  would  be 
trebled  or  quadrupled.  To  build  it  out  of 
the  island  exchequer  is  impossible ;  to  do  so 
on  credit  is  hopeless.  A  few  thousand  pounds 
advanced  or  guaranteed  by  oiu*  Government 
would  sufiice  to  execute  the  work;  andout  of  the 
dues  which  would  then  be  levied  the  amount 


advanced  m^ht  be  repaid.  A  not  unim- 
portant consideration  is  that,  were  a  pier 
and  breakwater  constructed,  to  save  lile ; 
and  property  would  be  rendered  far  more 
easy  than  at  present.  Surely,  whem  the  > 
Heligolanders  can  be  rendered  happier  and 
more  loyal  than  ever  at  a  temporary  outlay 
of  half  the  sum  expended  in  building  the 
smallest  gunboat,  there  ought  to  be  no  bes- 
tadon  in  meeting  their  reasonable  Irishes! 
Telegraphic  communicaticm  with  tiie  maia- 
land  is  another  necessity  for  the  idand,  but 
I  am  glad  to  think  that  arrangements  for 
bringing  this  about  are  in  such  a  stage  as  to 
promise  the  speedy  execution  of  the  work. 

Let  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  island 
go  thither  and  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the 
importance  of  doing  what  has"  been  su^ested, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  requests  of  the 
Heligolanders.  A  week  or  a  fortnight  spent 
there  would  amply  repay  the  English  visitor. 
In  addition  to  noting  the  things  I  have  enume- 
rated, he  would  take  delight,  if  a  lover  of  old 
tales,  in  the  strange  traditions  which  tell  bow 
Helgo,  the  father  of  Rolf  Krake,  a  great 
viking,  according  to  the  modem  euphemism, 
a  great  pirate  in  fact,  gave  his  name  to  the 
island  afte*  having  performed  lawless  deeds 
and  come  to  a  tragical  end ;  how  St 
Ursula  came  hither  with  eleven  thousand 
virgins  on  a  missionary  errand,  and  suflered 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  cruel  heathen ;  how 
many  of  the  heathen  were  massacred  in  turn 
and  the  survivors  converted  to  Christianity; 
how  Wieben  Peter,  the  terror  of  the  North 
Sea,  issued  forth  from  this  island  on  his 
piratical  enterprises,  and  committed  such 
havoc  that  honest  men  finally  banded  them- 
selves together  and  never  paused  till  they  had 
forced  him  into  his  last  place  of  refuge,  and 
there  took  his  .life.  For  the  lover  of  nature 
in  her  most  romandc  phases,  the  sojoom 
will  be  an  unwonted  treat.  An  excurston 
round  the  island  is  one  of  the  fiivourite  and 
most  agreeable  ways  of  passing  the  time.  A 
walk  from  end  to  end  of  the  flat  soi&ce 
of  the.  Upper-land  is  like  a  promenade  oa 
the  deck  of  a  more  gigantic  Greai  Sasttni 
in  mid  ocean.  On  every  side  the  sea  ex- 
tends to  the  horizon.  Steamers  and  sail- 
ing vessels  dot  its  surface,  appearing  in  the 
distance  as  strange  creatures  or  gigant'C 
birds  making  their  progress  over  the  water. 
The  sunlight  flashing  on  the  foam-crested 
waves  or  brightening  the  huge  mirror  of 
the  placid  ocean,  presents  a  sight  ahnost 
too  dazzling  for  the  eyes.  As  the  sun  slopes 
towards  the  west,  and  finally  sinks  beneath 
the  vast  expanse  of  sea,  masses  of  golden 
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cload  sveeping  overhead  are  matched  in 
£orgeonsness  and  variety  of  hue  by  the 
burnished  surface  of  the  illumined  deep. 
Then,  when  night  approaches  and  the  phos- 
I>hoi<esceDt  sea  is  changed  iato  sheets  and 
streams  of  liquid  fire  as  an  oar  moves  or  a 
vessel  glides  along,  and  when  the  full  moon 


sends  down  her  silvery  radiance  to  mingle 
and  contrast  ivith ,  the  lambent  light  of  the 
molten  water,  the  spectacle  is  one  which  re- 
calls youthful  dreams  of  fairyland,  and  is  well 
worth  an  infinitely  longer  and  more  tedious 
journey  to  behold  and  enjoy. 

W.  F.  RAE. 


LAZARUS. 

Itamlued  from  the  Rassian,  and  rendered  into  English  verse  by  Mademoiselle  Olga  S  *  *,  and 
by  the  AuTBoa  of  "  Thk  Hotel  du  Pietit  St.  Jean,"  "  Vera,"  etc 

OKING,  and  God !  when  words  of  power. 
By  Thee  in  olden  days  were  spoken, 
Then  Lazarus  quickened  in  his  tomb, 
The  grave's  captivity  was  broken. 

I  pray  like  word  of  power  be  given : 

Say  to  my  soul,  "  Arise,"  to-night : 
That  this  dead  man  may  also  rise. 

And  "  come  forth"  in  Thy  shining  light 

Made  vocal  all  my  heart,  my  voice, 

Shall  sound  Thy  glorious  praises  then : 
Thou  Brightness  of  the  Father's  Face  : 

My  King,  and  God  I  once  dead  for  men. 

HOMIKOFF. 


DEVOTIONAL  READINGS  FROM  MSS.  OF  THE  LATE 
DR.  NORMAN  MACLEOD. 

(NOT  ORIGINALLY  INTENDED  FOE  PUBUCATION.) 


T. — THE  JOY  OF  THE  REDEEMER  AT  HIS 
ADVENT, 

[  'T'HE  Joy  of  the  Jiedeemer. — How  seldom  do 
■  we  think  of  it !  We  do  not  wonder  that 
!  He  should  think  of  our  joy,  and  die,  and  live 
I  for  evermore  that  it  might  be  full ;  but  we 
[  are  not  astonished — as  we  should  be — at  our 
1  own  selfishness,  which  so  freezes  our  hearts 
I  as  almost  to  make  us  indifferent  to  the  joy  of 
i  our  Lord  !  Is  this  the  communion  and  fellow- 
I  ship  which  He  desires  to  find  in  us?  Is  this 
{  love? 

j'     The  reason,  peihaps,  why  we  do  not  more 
I  habitually  contemplate  His  second  coming, 
!  and  rest  with  unalloyed  delight  upon  all  He 
will  rejoice  in  upon  that  triumphant  day,  is 
'  because  we  assodate  with  Him  ideas  of  such 
j  divine  and  perfect  blessedness,  as  preclude 
the  very  conception  of  increase  through  any 
events  which  can  posably  occur.    If  so,  we 


lose  His  humanity  in  His  divinity.  We 
forget  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Whose  sorrows 
and  joys  were  so  intensely  real  upon  earth  ; 
who  felt  His  need  of  sympathy,  and  valued 
the  affection  of  His  friends ;  who  wept  tears 
of  agony  for  guilt,  and  to  whom  sin,  with 
all  its  terrible  consequences,  was  an  hourly 
burden ;  Whose  chief  joy  was  the  antici- 
pated accomplishment  of  that  mighty  work 
of  self-sacrificing  love  by  which  God  might 
be  glorified  in  the  deliverance  of  man  from 
suffering  and  sin ; — we  forget,  I  say,  that  the 
Jesus  of  Bethany,  of  Gethsemane,  of  Calvary, 
and  of  the  resurrection,  is  the  same  Jesus  still, 
with  the  same  human  spirit,  the  same  concern 
for  man,  the  same  longing  to  see  of  the  travail 
of  His  soul,  and  to  be  satisfied  in  man's  deli- 
verance. What  the  future  is  to  the  divine 
nature  we  know  not,  nor  can  comprehend ; 
but  we  do  know  that,  except  to  the  eye  of 
His  perfect  and  assured  faith,  the  future  is 
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unseen,  and  unknown  to  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus;  and  tliat  Hehopes  for  its  coming,  and 
longs  for  the  blessings  vhich  it  will  bring  to 
His  Church,  and  the  gloiy  to  God  in  the 
highest 

II, — HIS  JOY  BECAUSE  IT  IS  THE  END  OF 

ALL  SUFFERING  TO  HIS  PEOPLE. 

The  sufferings  of  His  brethren  were  a  heavy 
burden  to  Jesus  while  He  dwelt  among  us. 
He  verily  "  carried  our  griefs  and  bore  our 
sicknesses."  But  this  same  Jesus  now  reigns, 
and  is  the  Head  of  every  man,  and  power  is 
wielded  by  Him  over  all  flesh.  If  this  is  so, 
then  what  sights  has  He  beheld  of  human 
suffering  in  every  land,  and  from  age  to  age ; 
what  a  ceasele^  wail  has  ascended  to  His 
ears  from  the  whole  earth,  from  agonized 
bodies,  from  broken  hearts,  from  weary  and 
oppressed  spirits !  The  world  in  which  He 
moved  when  on  earth  was  but  a  miniature  of 
the  great  world  in  which  He  constantly  moves 
still ;  it  is  die  same  world  with  its  sufferings 
and  crimes  multiplied  ten  thousand  fold.  For 
how  many  Marthas  and  Marys  has  He  seen 
weeping  around  sepulchres  that  have  for  ever 
in  this  life  sealed  up  their  beloved  dead  ! 
What  processions  has  He  witnessed  from  other 
gates  than  that  of  Nain,  where  mothers 
mourned  their  only  sons  I  What  multitudes  of 
maimed  and  sick,  and  blind  and  demon- 
tossed  have  crowded  from  every  region  of  the 
globe  before  His  presence!  How  many 
Pilates  has  He  seen  occupy  the  judgment- 
seat  and  inflict  iniquitous  stripes ;  how  many 
traitors  betray  their  friends  to  death ;  how 
many  bloody  and  sensual  Herods  have  im- 
prisoned and  murdered  His  honest  preachers ; 
how  many  horrible  Golgothas  have  stained 
the  earth  with  the  blood  of  tortured  and 
martyred  innocence ;  how  many  cities  of 
cruelty  has  He  seen  worse  than  Jerusalem  of 
old !  The  day  of  victory  is  coming  when 
this  suffering  ^all  end ;  and  although  at  this 
moment  He  rejoices  through  faith  in  its  sure 
coming,  it  has  not  yet  come.  The  batde 
still  rages — the  ground  is  strewn  with  the 
dead — the  wearied  warriors  cry,  "  How 
long  ?  "  And  can  it  be  that  He  who  in  ten- 
derest  sympathy  enters  into  our  every  feeling, 
and  shows  by  His  dealings  towards  us, — by 
the  comfort  He  gives  and  the  healing  He  ad- 
ministers,— that  He  knows  and  understands 
us,  and  sympathizes  with  us  as  no  one  else 
does,  will  not  experience  joy  unspeakable 
when  the  coundess  millions  of  His  redeemed 
are  for  ever  freed  from  all  this  mysterious 
anguish ;  when  tears  shall  fall  and  pain  be  felt 
no  more ;  when  the  conflict  that  has  waged 


since  creation  shall  at  last  end  In  an  eternal  i ' 
reign  of  peace,  and  the  earth's  battle-6dd  re-  i 
store  to  His  arms  His  own  brothers  and  | 
sisters,  to  be  for  ever  with  their  Lord  ?  , 

When  Jesus  came  forth  from  the  tomb,  his  j 
first  words  were  those  of  exulting  congrahi- 
lation  to  mourners  weeping  for  the  dead.  "All 
haill"  He  cried.  His  work  was  done,  a  new  , 
era  had  begun ;  death  was  conquered  in  His 
Person ;  life  and  immortality  were  brought 
to  light  for  the  world.  But  what  will  be  His 
joy  when  He  returns  in  glory  to  utter  a  last, 
"All  hail !"  to  sea  and  land,  to  the  gravej-ard 
of  the  world,  to  the  dust  of  every  brother 
which  has  been  marked  by  His  eye  and  pre- 
cious to  His  heart ! 

The  resurrection  of  the  body  and  its 
restoration  to  immortal  life  and  beauty,  will 
be  the  visible  sign  of  the  final  \ictory  of 
Jesus  over  physical  evil  as  it  has  affected  the 
redeemed.  The  man  Christ  Jesus  knows 
well  from  His  own  experience  what  is  implied 
in  bodily  suffering,  and  in  physical  death. 
He  did  not  enter  the  unseen  world  without 
the  stormy  crossing  which  is  assigned  to  ordi- 
nary mortals.  He  was  dead  and  buried;  and 
lay  a  mangled,  lifeless  body  in  the  silence  and 
soHtariness  of  the  sepulchre.  He  fully  under- 
stands what  is  meant  by  death,  an^  all  the 
pain  which  may  precede  or  accompany  it. 
He  rightly  estimates  the  curse  of  this  infliction 
which  constantly  threatens  and  never  fails  at 
last  to  overtake  every  human  being.  He 
knows  well  the  cruelty  of  this  tyrant  who 
seizes  the  body  and  smites  it  with  pain,  tosses 
it  with  fever,  writhes  it  with  agony,  or  wTaps 
it  in  silence,  buries  it  like  a  clod,  and  turns 
all  that  was  dear  and  lovely  into  all  that  is 
foul  and  abhorrent.  Yes,  abhorrent  to  us. 
abhorrent  to  God,  for  it  is  the  unnatural 
work  of  unnatural  and  deadly  sin  !  The 
Redeemer  sees  it  all,  feels  it  all, — carries  the 
burden  of  it  in  the  sympathy  of  His  infinite 
and  unwearying  love.  And  will  it  be  no  joy  to 
Him  when  the  resurrection  morning  dawn? 
which  is  to  end  the  long  night — when  th? 
voite  of  Him  who  is  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life,  and  who  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  cried, 
"  Come  forth !  **  is  about  to  issue  the  sum- 
mons whidi  a  umverse  will  obey,  from  the 
murdered  Abel  to  the  last  chUd  who  fell 
asleep  in  its  mother's  arms;  when  by  a 
power  hidden  as  yet  from  mortal  intelligence, 
and  utterly  incomprehensible  by  us,  the 
creator  and  upholder  of  life  will  gather  to- 
gether what  was  once  our  vile  body,  and 
fashion  it  like  His  own  glorious  body ;  when 
all  that  marred  it,  or  was  written  on  its  fore- 
head by  the  hand  of  time,  will  be  obliterated. 
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and  the  work  restored  and  remodelled  after 
the  fair  and  beautiful  idea  of  its  wise  and 
loiiqg  maker  1 

I  m. — HIS  JOY  BECAUSE  IT  IS  THE  END  OF 
I  ALL  SIN  IN  HIS  PEOPLE. 

I  The  ending  of  physical  suffering  and  death 
I  is  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  ending 
I  of  the  sin  of  His  people.  Sin  is  worse  than 
I  suffering,  and  suffering  to  the  mind  of  Christ 
,  always  seen  in  the  light  of  what  it  indicates — 

human  sin.    To  Himself  the  heart  of  His 

tonnenters  was  an  inconceivably  heavier 

affliction  than  their  stripes  ;  the  blaspheming 
I  crowd  was  more  oppressive  far  than  the 
,  bleeding  cross.  "What  a  spectacle,  then,  must 
I  the  earth  ever  present  to  Him  who  sees  that 

polluted  heart  of  man,  which  is  either  the  cause 

or  sting  of  all  our  suffering ! 
!     Which  of  all  those  who  will  that  day  be 

saved,  have  not  at  some  time  been  his  ene- 
mies ?    He  has  been  doubted,  betrayed,  re- 
jected, denied,  crucified  afresh  by  each  one 
of  us,  and  has  in  every  age  been  wounded  in 
!  the  house  of  his  friends.    Is  He  insensible 
to  this?   or  mil  He  not  rejoice  when  it  is 
'  all  over  ?    How  often  has  His  own  betrothed 
one,  the  Church,  been  unfaithful  to  Him — 
lost  confidence  in  His  love,  and  been  tempted 
to  forsake  Him !    Will  it  be  nothing  to  Him 
1  Ttfben  her  confidence  is  restored,  her  love  per- 
fect, her  soul  pure,  and  the  great  day  of  her 
espousals  in  the  palace  of  the  King  have 
come?    Conceive  any  fractional  part  of  the 
crime,  the  injustice,  cruelty,  lying,  impurity, 
committed  in  one  hour  in  any  one  kingdom ; 
contemplate  the  struggle  at  this  momrat  of 
the  light  to  overcome  the  darkness,  the  life 
to  triumph  over  the  death,  the  love  and 
righteousness  of  the  Redeemer  to  subdue  the 
enmity  and  unrighteousness  of  the  earth ; 
calculate  how  long  this  has  been  going  on, 
and  anticipate  the  centuries  yet  to  come,  and 
then  understand  what  His  joy  must  be  when 
all  that  which  divine  love  and  mercy,  in  their 
infinite  fulness,  have  purposed  towards  man 
is  at  last  accomplished,  and  the  Lord  is 
enabled  to  say,  in  reviewing  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  work  of  redemption, — beginning 
at  creation's  dawn  and  continued  through  the 
Jong  ages  of  the  world's  lifetime, — "  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to 
do.    And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me 
with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I 
had  with  thee  before  the  world  was." 

Oh  blessed  day!  "We  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is-"  And  already  methinks  we  may  discern 
from  afar  the  joy  which  shall  beam  on  that 
countexkODce,  once  marred  by  many  sorrows, 
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as  He  gazes  around  the  vast  assembly  which 
no  man  can  number,  and  in  each  glowing 
face  recognises  a  friend,  whose  whole  history 
is  known  and  remembered ;  sees  in  each  a 
brand  plucked — a  criminal  delivered,  re- 
formed, and  perfected  by  His  grace;  and 
when  all  are  presented,  without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  to  be  with  Himself  for  ever,  fit  com- 
panions for  eternity,  and  capable  of  sharing 
His  own  glory  and  joy !  If  the  mother's 
heart  can  hear  no  sound  more  delightful 
than  the  first  cry  of  restored  love  from  a 
child  who  has  forsaken  her,  what  shall  be  the 
feelings  of  His  heart  when  the  great  song, 
like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  will  rise  from 
the  assembly  of  the  redeemed,  one  great 
and  spontaneous  praise,  one  outpouring  of 
gratitude  and  love — "Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  for  Thou  hast  redeemed  us 
\vith  Thy  blood,  and  made' us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God." 

IV. — HIS  JOY  IN  THE  GLORIFYING  OF  JUS 
FATHER. 

The  joy  of  our  Lord  in  and  from  his 
Church  will  be  but  a  reflection  of  the  deeper 
joy  of  His  Being  in  having  thus  glorified 
His  Father.  We  can  have  but  a  very  dim  and 
inadequate  apprehension  of  the  relationship 
of  the  Son  to  die  Father  in  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  and  how  with  that  oneness  and 
equality  in  being,  power,  and  glory,  there 
should  still  be  such  a  distinction  of  Persons  as 
that  God  the  Son  should  be  revealed  to  us  as 
seeking  to  make  known  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father.  We  can  only  see  according  to  the 
measure  of  light  given  us,  and  know  that  as 
a  Son  in  perfect  fellowship  with  a  Father 
whose  character  He  fully  appreciates  and 
adores,  Jesus  delights  in  revealing  that  Father 
to  others,  so  that  they  may  share  the  joy  of 
dwelling  in  His  love.  Hence,  when  He 
came  forth  fi-om  God  and  dwelt  among  us, 
we  recognise  in  the  whole  spirit  of  His  life 
and  death  the  desire  that  His  Father  might 
be  known,  the  righteousness  of  His  character 
vindicated  in  the  sight  of  all  His  intelligent 
creatures,  and  His  love  and  mercy  revealed 
to  the  lost  and  miserable  children  of  men. 
"  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will !  "  was  His  cry, 
as  He  sped  on  His  journey  from  the  throne 
to  the  cross.  "  O  righteous  Father,  the  world 
hath  not  known  thee!"  was  His  burthen 
amidst  the  alien  members  of  His  family. 
"  Father,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  may 
glorify  thee  !"  was  the  ceaseless  prayer  of  His 
being.  "  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth ;  I 
have  finished  the  work  thou  hast  given  me  to 
do  1"  was  His  consolation  as  He  passed  to 
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Gethsemane,  Calvary,  and  the  grave.  "  Father, 
'  I  will  that  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me 
may  be  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my 
glory  which  thou  hast  given  me,"  was  the  last 
wish  which  He  expressed  for  His  people, 
because  He  knew  that  He  possessed  their 
sympathy,  and  that  His  glory  would  be  their 
joy.  But  not  until  the  great  day  of  His 
second  coming  can  those  longings  of  His 
mediatorial  life  be  fulfilled.  Then  indeed 
shall  His  gloiy  be  full — for  then  will  the 
whole  of  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  be  seen 
i^  the  creation,  government,  and  redemption 
of  men;  then  will  the  circle  of  history, 
hitherto  broken  into  so  many  isolated  parts, 
be  complete ;  then  will  every  attribute  of 
Deity  come  forth  from  behind  the  clouds 
which  to  our  ignorant  and  unbelieving  eyes 
had  hitherto  concealed  them,  and  shine  forth 
in  all  their  effulgent  majesty. 

And  while  we  cannot  adequately  compre- 
hend, we  can  yet  truly  understand,  what  the 
joy  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  must  be  when  He  rises  to 
the  full  consciousness  of  having  been  the 
Instrument  by  which  this  immense  weight  of 
moral  glory  and  gladness  has  been  added  to 
the  universe ;  when  He  remember  how  for 
the  joy  set  before  Him  He  endured  the 
cross,  despised  the  shame,  and  did  God's 
will  in  the  dark  night  of  agony  with  His  soul 
exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death;  and  when 
now  with  all  these  memories  He  at  last 
delivers  up  to  the  Father  that  kingdom  which 
He  has  won  and  governed,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  heavenly  hosts, — Himself  repre- 
senting the  redeemed  nations  of  the  human 
lace, — the  man  Christ  Jesus  lays  down  the 
mediatorial  crown  at  the  foot  of  die  Eternal 
Throne,  and  "God  is  aU  in  all !"  « I  beheld, 
and,  b,  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could 
number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  tlirone, 
and  before  the  I.amb,  clothed  with  white 
robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands ;  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Salvation  to  our 
God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb.    And  all  the  angels  stood  round 
about  the  throne,  and  fell  before  the  throne 
on  their  faces  and  worshipped  God,  saying, 
Amen  :  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and 
thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and  power,  and 
might,  be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever." 

V. — DO  WE   SYMPATHIZE  WITH   THE  JOY  OF 
OUR  LORD? 

It  may  well  shame  us  when,  beholding 
His  joy,  we  feel  our  want  of  sympathy  with 


it — from  our  want  of  love  !  Only  contrast 
the  feelings  of  the  elder  brother  and  our  own  ! 
His  joy  is  inseparable  from  ours.  It  is  our 
good  and  our  well-being  that  will  make  Him 
so  happy.  It  was  the  thought  of  wkit  He 
would  accomplish  in  us,  that  moved  Him  to 
come  to  earth,  that  sustained  Him  through 
all  the  mystery  of  woe  through  which  He 
passed,  and  which  enabled  Him  to  endure 
the  cross  and  demise  the  shame.  It  is 
this  joy  partially  revealed,  but  yet  antici- 
pated and  longed  for  in  its  fulness,  which 
now  animates  Him  in  accomplishing  the 
work  of,  redemption,  and  savii^  our  miser- 
able, distrustful  souls.  Contrast  then,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus  in  His  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings towards  us,  with  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  towards  Him,  and  realise  the  self- 
ishness which,  but  for  the  very  love  we  arc 
so  dead  to,  might  sink  us  into  despair ! 
When  our  Lord  was  leaving  the  world,  and 
speaking  of  His  departure  to  His  disciples 
at  the  communion  table,  on  the  last  night 
they  met  together.  He  said,  "  I  go  my  way 
to  Him  that  sent  me,  artd'none  of  you  ask  m. 
Whither  goest  thou  t "  Was  this  like  friends  ?  I 
"  If  you  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice  because 
I  go  to  the  Father.  Yet  because  I  said  these 
things  unto  you,  sorrow  hath  filled  your  I 
hearts."  They  were  like  us  all,  thinkii^ . 
only  of  themselves,  but  not  of  Him  who  was 
thinking  only  of  them  !    Shame  upon  us ! 

Still,  in  spite  of  our  wretched  and  unloving 
hearts,  the  joy  of  our  Lord  which  con- 
demns us,  is  yet  that  which  should  most  cheer 
us.  If  it  casts  down,  it  is  to  raise  us  up. 
For  what  can  possibly  more  kindle  in  us 
the  desire  to  be  emancipated  from  sin  and 
misery,  and  inspire  us  widi  the  hope  of  being 
delivered  from  all  that  separates  us  from 
our  God,  and  hinders  us  from  being  joint  h«rs 
wi&  Christ,  than  the  fact  that  it  is  Christ's  joy 
to  save  us  and  make  us  Uke  Himself?  Man's 
obstinate  and  wicked  will  may  exclude  him 
from  the  feast,  and  prevent  his  entering  into 
rest, — but  not  the  will  of  Christ.  We  may 
be  against  ourselves,  but  He  is  for  us.  We 
may  destroy  ourselves,  yet  He  is  our  help. 
But  if  it  is  given  us  to  make  Christ  happy 
and  afford  Him  joy,  it  can  only  be  by  yield- 
ing ourselves  to  His  holy  government,  that 
sharing  His  character,  we  may  in  the  end 
share  His  joy.  Hence  the  purifying  influ- 
ence of  faith  in  his  love  and  hope  in  his 
mercy;  for,  as  the  apostle  says,  "even- 
man  who  hath  this  hope  in  Christ "  making 
him  "like  Himself  at  his  appearing"  "puii- 
fieth  himself  even  as  He  is  pur&" 
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"  Sermons  in  stones,  bnoks  in  Ihp  running  brooki,  good 
wordi  in  fountains.'' 

SILENT,  quickening,  giving  ever — 
Idling,  boasting,  reckoning  never ! 
These  waters,  brother,  freely  drink, 
But  drinking,  prithee,  learn  and  think, 
While  thus  they  run,  this  you  may  read- 
Give  freely,  help  a  brother's  need  ; 
Do  good,  and  tell  not — count  no  cost — 
A  loving  gift  is  seldom  lost ! 

T.  W.   RIDDF.I.L- WEBSTER. 
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IN  A  FEVER  HOSPITAL  BEFORE  METZ. 


ABOUT  a  week  after  war  had  been  de- , 
dared  between  France  and  Germany, , 
I  received  an  urgent  call  to  join  some  Ger- 
man ladies  who  were  about  to  follow  the  | 
army,  with  the  intention  of  nursing  the 
wounded  on  the  battle-field. 

.  I  had  only  returned  to  England  from  Paris, 
where  I  had  been  engaged  in  the  French  Mili- 
tary Hospitals,  working  as  "  sosur-postulaote" 
of  the  Soeurs  de  Charite.  Having  been  so 
long  absent  from  home,  I  was  reluctant  to 
accept  tlie  invitation  from  Germany,  and  to 
enter  upon  a  journey  involving  much  travel, 
and  considerate  trouble  and  danger. 

But  in  the  course  <tf  afew  days,  when  tlie 
newspapers  stated  that  the  wounded  were 
lying  in  the  open  aii  by  thousands,  untended 
and  uncared  for,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  resist 
the  appeal  any  longer.  For  no  trained  nwse 
who  had  hands  and  heart  could  hold  back 
from  entering  on  a  work  of  mercy,  so  earnestly 
needing  the  help  of  both. 

Accordingly,  having  provided  myself  with 
a  small  hospital  outfit,  I  left  England  for  the 
seat  of  war  about  the  beginning  of  August, 
1870.  It  took  a  longer  time  tiian  1  had 
supposed  to  reach  my  desdaatidn^  I  was 
accompanied  by  three  German  ladws,  two  of 
vAiom  I  had  before  kmnra  at  the  KaiseES- 
werth  Deaconess  Institafion* 

As  we  passed  up  Uie  Bhiae,  we  anr  abwi- 
dant  evidence*  oC  the  m.  The  tnus&wcK 
an  filled  with  soIdictSi  pMssio^  fbiwazd.  The 
returning  trains  were  filled  with  wounded*, 
I  can  scarcely  recall  without  a  thrill,  the  s%ht 
of  long  lines  of  wounded  soldiers  carried  in 
ahnoGt  endless  succession,  from  the  trains  to 
the  LajoRths  appointed  for  them. 

At  last;  after  waiting  for  some  ten  days  on 
oor  route,  we  were  informed  of  our  actual 
destination.  Our  work  was  to  be  with  the 
leth  Army  Corps  before  Metz,  at  tile  village 
of  Marangue-,  in  the  rear  of  the  investing  amiy. 
Seen  fsom  a -distance,  Marangue  itself  is  a 
lovefy  village^  standing  midway  on  a  vine- 
covered  haU,  with  itft  church-spire  rising  above 
the  rich  red-brown  tiled  roo&  In  time  of 
peace  I  could  imagine  its  being  a  ha^py  quiet 
littie  place.  Now,  however,  with  its  roads 
cut  up  faosvy  axtUlety  and  horses,  with  its 
little  street  choked  with  troopers  and  wag- 
gons of  all  kinds,  there  was  a  general  air  of 
dirt  and  confiision;  and  the  scene  was  not 
rendered  more  agreeable  by  the  gloomy  looks 
of  the  few  French  peofde  that  were  about. 

The  quarters  to  which  we  were  assigned 
were  by  no  means  luxurious.    In  the  hurry 


of  pushing  forward,  t  was  so  unfortooate  as 
to  lose  all  my  hospital  outfit.    I  had  only  | 
the  dress  I  stood  in,  and  all  my  little  luxu- 
ries, which  are  almost  necessities  in  camp  1 
life,  had  disappeared.  ! 

We  were  assigned  part  of  a  Idtchen,  in  | 
which  some  twenty  men  were  quartered. 
Our  part  was  shut  off  fi-om  the  rest  of  I 
the  apartment  by  a  screen,  partly  of  glass, ' 
over  which  we  hung  up  sheets  to  secure  a  I 
certain  degree  of  privacy.    There  was  a  bed- 
stead, which  was  taken  possessiwi  of  by  the  ! 
two  elder  sisters ;  the  two  others,  of  whom  I 
was  one,  slept  on  a  piece  of  sacking  filled. ' 
with  straw.    Ihe  candlestick  was  the  neck 
of  an  empty  wine-bottle.   One  tin  mug 
used  for  aU  purposes  for  which  plates,  or 
pots,  or  cups,  or  basins  can  be  used ;  and  our  | 
cutlery  consisted  of  a  soldiefs  travelling  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon.    But  enoiigh  of  these  dis-  \ 
com&rts,  with  which  all  who  go  to  war  or 
follow  the  camp,  must  necessarily  be  ^miliar. 

We  had  scarcely  time  to  wash  our  haQd:>. 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Medical  Director, 
who  was  to  assign  to  each  of  us  our  future  , 
work.  The  first  ambulance  we  entered, 
called  "  Lazareth  A,"  was  assigned  to  mc. , 
but  I  remained  there  only  a  few  days.  The 
patients  in  it  were  suffering  fimi  various 
discuses  brought  on.  by  cold,  damp,  and  ex- 
posure and  there  were  two  or  three  cases 
amon^^  them  of  typhus  intenaittent  fever, 
and  dysentery.  The  thzet  Deaconesses 
had  a.  Luareth  containing  diirty-two  bed^ 
between  them;  baft  I  ptdcrred  wfsking 
alone.  Astiie  typhus  fever  increased,  it  wa^ 
found  necessary  to  establish  a  seccmd  station . 
of  which  I  was  put  in  charge.  This  con 
tained  twenty-two  beds,  with  men  in  the 
worst  stages  of  fever.  There  were  five  rou^'.i 
bedsteads  with  m^tresses;  the  other  mat- 
tresses were  arranged  along  the  flow,  with  a 
space  of  about  a  foot  between  each.  The 
room  was  without  one  of  those  ia^wtan: 
conveniences  which  axe  so  xequsifce  for  the 
proper  care  of  the  sick. 

There  was  only  one  metal  basin  fiar  the 
use  of  die  whole  Lazareth.  The  tin  mags  of 
the  men  were  used  for  drink  and  faad  alike. 
There  were  three  woo^»  bucketa^  one  of 
which  was  used  for  fetching  the  food  of  the 
patients  from  th^  kitchen,  and  four  pitchers, 
two  of  which  were  used  foe  holfH^  clean 
water.  There  were  cmly  two  towels,  which 
served  alike  for  doctois  and  patients,  and  at 
first  there  was  no  so^  of  any  kind. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  pitiable 
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[  state  in  which  these  poor  fellows  were,  when 
they  were  brought  to  my  Lazareth.  The 
Wiirters,  or  orderlies,  were  overworked,  and 
zho,  I  suppose,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  care 
necessary  in  fever  cases.     Through   their  i 
carelessness  there   were  bed-sores   of  all ! 
descriptions,  and  men  were  brought  in  on  ' 
mattresses  which  had  never  been  cleaned 
'  or  dried  since  they  were  placed  on  them. 
Those  who  came  from  bivouac  were  of  course 
neither  so  ill  nor  in  need  of  so  much  cleansing, 
,  although,  poor  fellows,  many  of  them  had 
their  feet  so  encrusted  wiUi  dirt  that  I  was 
'  obliged  sometimes  to  scrape  it  off  before  I 

could  wash  them. 
'     You  must  not  Imagine  from  this  descrip* 
■  tion  that  my  wards  did  not  look  dean  and 
I  bright.    On  the  mantelpiece  in  each  room 
j  stood  a  pipkin  filled  with  flowers.    I  obtained 
1  these  principally  from  the  French  peasants  of 
the  village, — for  we  had  a  fewFrench  besides 
I  the  Germans  in  the  Lazareth, — and  I  esta- 
bhshed  my  "  neutrality"  with  the  villagers 
by  calling  their  attention  to  this  fact    I  still 
remember  the  civility  of  the  cobbler  of  the 
place  when  he  found  that  I  was  English. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  make  him 
take  any  payment  for  the  alterations  he  had 
made  in  my  "  sabots,"  and  he  expressed 
his  keen  regret  that  he  had  not  leather  left 
to  make  mc  a  new  i)air  of  boots,  seeing  that 
in  one  respect  I  veiy  much  resembled,  at  that 
'  time,  a  "  barefooted  friar." 
^      Besides  the  other  defects  in  my  Feld- 
I   lazareth,  there  was  a  deplorable  scarcity  of 
linen.    There  was  often  not  linen  to  wear, 
still  less  linen  to  change,  and  I  had  only 
i   six  sets  of  clothing,  and  five  pairs  of  shoes. 
.   The  men  therefore  who  were  allowed  to 
rise  had  to  take  it  in  tums  to  get  up. 
How  often  have  I  been  implored  by  a 
convalescent  to  go  out  and  make  one  of 
the  outeiders  come  in,  as  it  was  his  turn  to  go 
out  I    I  went  all  over  the  station  trying  to 
beg  or  borrow  shoes  to  make  my  six  sets  of 
costumes  complete.   At  length  I  remem- 
bered my  own  wooden  sabots.  These  I 
offered,  with'  some  hesitation,  to  a  smart 
little  hussar.  They  were  received  with  a  loud 
I    "  Hoch ! "  of  delight ;  and  every  day  after, 
on  my  arrival  at  the  Lazareth,  I  had  to  make 
'    over  my  clogs  to  one  of  my  convalescents. 
But  the  most  serious  anxiety  was  with 
respect  to  the  procuring  of  proper  food  for 
the  sick  as  well  as  for  ourselves.   There  was 
often  a  great  deficiency  of  fresh  meat,  and 
'  even  when  we  had  enough  and  to  spare,  the 
I  want  of  suitable  cooking  arrangements  made 
,  it  difficult  to  procure  beef-tea  or  bouillon. 

i 


The  cooking  was  all  done  in  the  open  air, 
and  rain  greatly  interfered  with  the  process. 
When  I  remonstrated  with  the  cook,  on  his 
great  want  of  regularity,  he  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
it  is  always  raining."  Sometimes,  indeed,  we 
were  not  served  with  food  for  the  patients 
until  three  hours  after  the  proper  time. 

In  all  cases,  however,  the  diet  allowed  by 
the  Gennan  military  rules  would  be  consi- 
dered miserably  insufficient  and  inadequate 
in  any  English  hospital.  For  instance,  on 
the  first  day  that  I  occupied  my  first  Lazareth, 
the  only  choice  of  diet  for  the  sick  was 
between  a  sort  of  water  gruel  made  of  boiled 
barley,  flavoured  with  salt,  and  pea-soup, 
which  owed  its  strength  and  flavour  to  pieces 
of  fat  bacon,  few  and  far  between.  Each 
man  had  in  addition  one  small  piece  of 
bread  allowed  him.  My  dinner  too  con- 
sisted of  bread  and  pea-soup  only,  for 
although  a  lump  of  raw  ham  was  sent  us, 
I  could  not  eat  it  uncooked.  Supper  con- 
sisted of  what  remained  of  the  ham  aad 
bread,  with  very  weak  black  coffee.  b 

After  the  first  fortnight,  however,  we  dined 
in  the  same  house  as  the  medical  officers, 
and  had  better  food,  and  wctc  better  served. 
But  I  doubt  if  the  male  nurses,  or  Warters, 
were  so  well  off.  Every  day  some  were  re- 
ported "down**  with  fever  or  dysentery. 
Nor  was  there  a  single  medical  man  who 
escaped  entirely  unscathed.  The  intense 
fatigue,  the  insufficient  food  and  clothing, 
acting  on  body  and  mind,  not 'only  predis- 
posed us  to  infection,  but  made  us  almost 
confound  the  weariness  of  body  with  the 
lassitude  of  approaching  sickness. 

Often  have  I  wondered  what  an  English 
nurse  would  have  thought  of  my  daily 
routine.  The  bed-making  and  the  attending 
to  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  patients 
would  be  common  to  all  nurses  j  but  besides 
these  there  were  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  absence  of  common  necessaries,  the 
lack  of  clean  linen,  and  die  means  of  carrying 
out  cleanliness  amongst  the  men,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  constantly  "  wiping  up,"  which  was 
exE^erated  by  our  lack  of  dusters  or  even 
brushes.  The  only  brush  we  had  for  sweeping 
the  wards  was  a  common  birch-broom,  with 
which  the  rooms  were  swept  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  the  staircases  and  passages 
once.  Then  I  had  to  receive  and  arrange 
all  stores  for  my  sick;  to  administer  medicine 
and  nourishment  to  each  patient  every  hour, 
and,  in  special  cases,  every  half  hour ;  to  put 
wet  compresses,  kept  constantly  cool  and 
moist,  on  the  heads  of  delirious  patients ;  and 
bathe  the  hands  and  faces  of  the  patients 
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in  vinegar  and  water, — ^while  the  men  were 
mostly  as  helpless  as  children. 

When  all  these  things  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  will  be  admitted  that  the  duties 
of  nursing  at  a  fever  station  in  war  time  are 
far  from  light.  And  yet  my  only  real  trouble 
was  the  impossibili^  of  procuring  things 
which  were  absolutdy  necessary  for  these 
poor  suffering  fellows.  The  ceilings,  doors, 
and  ^alls  were  black  ^ith  millions  of  flies ; 
they  settled  on  the  eyes,  the  noses,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  sick  in  swarms.  For  I  had 
unfortunately  the  dead-house  in  the  garden 
of  my  Lazareth,  which,  being  there  in  defiance 
of  all  sanitary  ideas,  made  the  whole  building 
a  sort  of  head-quarters  for  flies  j  and  for  men 
who  were  too  we^k  to  brush  them  away,  it  was 
very  hard  to  think  that  I  could  procure  no 
protection  through  want  of  musUn  and  linen. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  gratitude 
and  delight  ■mth  which  my  first  "  veil "  was 
received  by  one  of  the  unhappy  fever-stricken 
fellows,  nor  the  eager  entreaties  which  were 
made  on  all  sides  that  "the  little  sister" 
would  make  some  for  the  others.  In  time  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  veiling  them  all,  and 
it  was  a  very  profound  satisfaction,  seeing 
that  none  of  these  veils  had  been  made 
without  difficulty.  They  simply  consisted  of 
muslin  bandages  (used  for  gum  and  plaster  of 
Paris  rollers)  torn  into  lengths  of  radier  more 
than  half  .a  yard,  and  then  tacked  toge&er. 
When  some  of  my  convalescents  were  moved 
afterwards  to  another  Lazareth,  th^  implored 
me,  when  I  went  to  see  them,  to  send  them 
the  veils  j  and  upon  finding  that  1  was  sole 
patentee  and  proprietor,  I  divided  all  that  I 
had  between  the  two  sisters  who  were  to  have 
charge  of  my  men  when  I  left. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  how  great  an 
affection  always  springs  up  between  patients 
and  those  who  nurse  them.  No  man  ^o- 
nounced  convalescent  and  ordered  off  to  a 
healthier  station  in  Germany,  left  his  Lazareth 
where  he  had  fought  his  hard  battle  for  life 
with  fever,  without  shaking  hands  warmly 
with  the  "  little  sister,"  and  urgently  inviting 
her,  when  the  war  was  over,  to  visit  him  in  his 
own  home  in  Germany.  At  one  time  it  would 
be  a  ^at  ^r-haired  Saxon,  who  asked  me 
to  visit  him  at  Leipzic ;  at  another  it  was  a 
Pole,  who  u^d  me  to  come  to  his  home  at 
some  village  near  Bromberg.  Yet  to  each,  as 
I  wished  him  farewell,  I  felt  that  I  was 
uttering  the  words  of  a  lasting  separation. 

Day  after  day,  after  the  convalescents  had 
departed  and  the  dead  were  removed  to  the 
dead-house,  waiting  for  burial,  more  sick  con- 
tinued to  be  sent  in  to  the  Lazareth  from  the 


camp.  Sometimes  a  tall  fellow  canae  in 
staggering,  with  the  fever  strong  upon  him, 
hardly  able,  even  with  the  support  <rf  the  two 
comrades  who  accompanied  him,  to  reach 
his  bed.  When  he  was  undressed  and  at 
last  laid  down,  there  came  upon  him  tiie 
usual  feverish  restlessness,  the  longing  cries 
for  his  mother,  and  the  frantic  entreaties 
that  he  might  go  home.  Married  men  with 
children  of  their  own  at  home,  in  their 
delirium  cared  only  for  the  mother  who  haxi 
tended  them  in  childhood.  On  all  sides  in 
that  fever -house  one  heard  piteous  entreaties 
for  "  meine  Mutter,"  *'  liebe  Mutter,"  while 
now  and  then  a  patient  would  spring  from  his 
bed  and  say,  "  I  will  go  home ;  I  must  go 
to  my  mother,"  and  he  would  have  to  b*; 
soothed  and  again  persuaded  to  lie  down. 

But  the  delirium  of  the  poor  fevered 
patients  was  always  most  violent  at  lught, 
being  one  more  proof— if,  indeed,*any  were 
needed — how  great  is  the  mistake  which 
would  confide  the  care  of  the  sick  to  inex- 
perienced nurses  during  those  hours  which 
most  of  all  require  the  knowledge  which 
perfect  training  and  experience  alone  can 
give.  For,  unlike  other  diseases,  a  fever  case 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  skill  and 
attention  of  the  nurse  in  charge,  in  addition 
to  the  implicit  obedience  she  pays  to  the 
orders  of  her  medical  chef.  I  shall  never 
foi^et  the  thrill  of  mingled  pride,  fear,  and 
anxiety  with  which  I  received  the  charge 
from  my  chef  — "  Remember,  my  sister," 
he  said,  "  that  the  lives  of  these  men  depend 
more  upon  your  care  and  attention  than  on 
anything  I  can  do  for  them  in  merely  a  passing 
visit."  Then  followed  directions  as  to  what 
medicines,  &c.,  should  be  altered  according 
to  certain  symptoms,  and  what  should  be 
done  in  an  increase  or  decrease  of  fever. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that 
I  am  not  a  "  sister  ; "  I  am  simply  what  is 
termed  "  a  trained  hospital  nurse,"  one  who 
has  seen  service  enough  in  hospitals  at  home 
and  abroad  to  know  the  value  of  good  train- 
ing. Indeed  I  doubt  if  any  hospital  nurse 
can  ever  be  said  to  have  completed  her 
training,  for  every  day  of  her  life  will  teach  her 
something  fresh,  and  make  her  feel  her  own  | 
incapacity  for  meeting  every  emergency. 

I  felt  on  one  occasion  very  much  tried, 
even  where  every  day  was  a  day  of  triaL 
One  day  the  work  had  been  unusually  sevae 
at  my  station.  The  usual  orderly  or  Warter 
did  not  appear  in  the  morning,  an  orderly 
from  another  station  bringing  the  bucket  of 
soup  or  gruel  for  the  men's  breakfasts,  after 
which  he  disappeared.    Fortunately  in  the 
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I  ward  down-stairs  most  of  the  men  were  con- 
valescent, and  up-stairs  two  of  them  could 
,  keep  watch  in  tiie  wards  whilst  I  washed 
the  mugs  and   brought    in    the  water 
I  needed  for  service  in  the  Lazareth.  At  noon 
I  the  bouillon  was  brought  for  the  patients, 
'  but  for  myself  neither  dinner  nor  relief. 
'  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  in  spite  of 
j  strength  ofwill  a  deadly  nausea  and  faintness 
I        tocome  overme.  Still  no  one  appeared. 
I  I  had  had  no  food  all  day,  and  there  was  no 
ooe  to  look  after  the  ^ck  if  I  went  away  in 
search  of  it.   I  am  almost  ashamed  to  con- 
'  fess  it,  but  I  felt  so  faint,  and  so  utterly  for- 
jl  saken  and  neglected,  that  I  fairly  cried, 
'j    About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
j,  attracted  the  notice  of  a  soldier  in  the  next 
,  garden,  and  induced  him,  with  my  last  piece 
'  d  German  money,  to  go  to  the  kitchen  and 
I  see  if  he  could  get  me  food  of  some  kind. 
I'  He  brought  me  some  dry  bread  and  black 
l'  coffee,  which  I  received  with  positive  rapture. 
I,  The  day  passed  on ;  about  seven  o'clock  the 
I'  sapper  for  my  patients  arrived.  As  in  the 
j'  morning,  I  served  it,  and  then  washed  the 
ji  mugs  as  I  best  could  for  the  use  of  my  sick 
during  the  night    A^in  for  the  hundredth 
hme  that  day  I  changed  the  wet  compresses, 
1  gave  medicine  and  drink,  shook  up  the 
'.  pillows  of  the  sick,  and  performed  the  usual 
y  »ard  duties,  but  still  no  orderly  appeared. 
I  Then  I  remade  the  beds,  and  arranged  every- 
I  thing  required  for  the  night,  and  found  myself 
ij  wondering  how  long  it  would  be  before  I 
i|  should  reach  the  place  "  where  the  weary  are 
,1  at  rest ; "  and  as  the  cries  of  "  liebe  Mutter  " 
■j  broke  the  stillness,  I  thought  of  my  own 
;  mother,  and  how  little  we  had  dreamed,  when 
'  I  wished  to  go  out  to  help  to  nurse  the 
I  wounded,  that  this  would  be  the  end  of  it  all. 
I   Hy  wards  were  but  dimly  lighted  with  a 
i  candle  stuck  in  an  old  medicine  bottle, 
jl  and  the  darkness  of  the  room  contrasted 
with  the  brightness  of  the  camp  fires  seen 
[  irom  the  window.     The  sound  of  music 
■  and  singing,  and  the  many  forms  seen 
I  busily  moving  about,  made  me  feel  my 

I  loneliness  perhaps  more  than  I  should  have 
|,  (ione  at  another  time.  At  all  events,  as  I 
'  moved  from  bed  to  bed,  I  felt  more  doubtful 

I I  about  my  "vocation"  for  the  life  I  had 
chosen  than  I  have  ever  felt  before  or  since. 

I  ,  It  was  after  nine  o'clock,  and  there  was 
',  ^ce  in  the  camp.   Nothing  was  now  to 
beheardbut  themoanings  and  mutterings  of 
I  poor  fever-stricken  men  as  they  tossed  itom 

I  adeto  side.   To  my  great  joy,  I  heard  the 

I I  door  of  the  Lazareth  opened,  and  the  sound 
ji  (tf  footseps  on  the  ttairs.  I  went  to  the  top 
I 


of  the  staircase,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  saw 
one  of  the  sisters  whose  quarters  I  shared, 
accompanied  by  a  girl,  who  looked  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  As  soon 
as  Sister  Thekla  saw  me  she  said,  "  I  have 
been  sent  to  ask  you  whether  you  could 
take  the  night-guard.  Eight  of  the  night- 
warters  are  down  with  dysentery,  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  one  to  send ;  but  if  you  feel 
yourself  unequal  to  it,  this  young  sister  is 
willing  to  take  your  place  for  the  night." 

I  looked  at  the  young  sister,  and  asked  her 
whether  she  had  ever  nursed  in  a  fever  ward. 
She  had  not.  '*  Have  you  ever  watched  by  a 
fever  case ;  should  you  know  what  to  do  if 
fever  were  to  increase  in  a  patient?"  Again 
she  answered  no,  and  then  added  with  a 
little  hesitation,  "  and  I  was  afraid  to  come, 
but  the  sister-superior  desired  me  to  offer,  if 
you  were  too  tired  to  watch."  Had  I  acknow- 
ledged the  truth,  I  should  have  had  to  admit 
that  I  was  too  tired,  but  when  I  remembered 
how  dangerous  it  was  for  any  young  girl  to 
be  in  a  fever  ward,  particularly  at  night,  and 
that  through  her  inexperience  these  poor  fel- 
lows might  suffer,  I  resolved  to  sit  up  myself. 

I  saw  a  look  of  immense  relief  brighten 
the  faces  of  both  deaconnesses  as  they  heard 
ray  decision.  I  added  that  Sister  Thekla 
must  take  care  that  I  received  a  warm  and 
sufficient  supper,  for  that  I  was  faint  for  want 
of  food.  She  promised  that  I  should  have  a 
double  portion  if  she  could  get  it,  and  then, 
wishing  me  "  a  quiet  night,"  they  returned  to 
their  quarters.  Shortly  afterwards  my  supper 
arrived.  It  was  in  every  respect  the  best 
and  roost  plentiful  meal  I  had  seen  lor  a  long 
time.  I  laid  it  out  on  a  step  of  the  stairs, 
seating  myself  on  a  step  below,  with  my 
candle  on  the  ground  between  the  wards  o£ 
the  sick  and  my  extemporised  dining-room. 
But  presently  I  found  that  I  was  Uiirsty,  and 
had  neither  anything  to  drink,  nor  anything 
to  drink  out  of.  Up-stairs,  in  an  attic  which 
I  had  converted  into  a  sort  of  storeroom,  I 
had  both  a  drinking-cup  and  wine.  The 
difficulty  was  how  they  were  to  be  got  at 
without  my  deserting  the  ward.  I  tried  to 
fancy  that  I  was  not  really  thirsty,  and  that 
after  aU  thirst  was  a  mere  eflfect  of  the 
imagination.  The  reality,  however,  was  too 
strong,  so  after  looking  into  the  wards  and 
seeing  that  most  of  the  men  appeared  asleep, 
I  ran  up-stairs,  rapidly  unlocked  the  door, 
and  poured  some  wine  into  my  tin  cup. 

Just  as  I  was  raising  it  to  my  lips  I  heard  - 
a  light  tread  on  the  landing  below.  Looking 
over,  I  beheld  a  tall  ghost-like  figure  preparing 
to  descend  the  stairs.  My  scarcely-tasted 
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wine  was  forgotten,  and  I  dashed  down  the 
few  steps  which  separated  me  from  the  appa- 
rition.   It  was,  as  I  had  feared,  one  of  my 
patients  from  the  upper  wards,  "  quite  out  of 
himself,"  as  a  German  would  say,  in  dehrium. 
He  was  a  tall  soldier-like  fellow,  and  I  felt 
smaller  physically  than  I  had  ever  felt  before  as 
I  put  myself  in  front  of  him  to  bar  his  progress. 
"  Let  me  para,"  said  he,  '*  I  am  going  home." 
"So  you  shall,  my  poor  lad,"  I  answered, 
"but  not  to-night   You  must  go  back  to 
bed  now.  and  we'll  see  about  your  going 
home  in  the  morning."   As  I  spoke  I  led 
him  gently  into  the  warci,  and  then  closed 
the  door,  putting  my  back  against  it  This 
seemed  to  rouse  him,  and  turning  round 
fiercely  he  grasped  my  hands  with  his  own, 
wliich  were  burning  with  fever,  and  said, 
"  Move  from  that  door ;  I  told  you  I  must 
go  home  to-night  to  my  mother,    I  wi//  go 
to  my  mother."    "  So  you  shall,"  I  replied, 
"  but  you  must  have  your  uniform,  you  know, 
before  you  could  pass  the  sentinel  at  the 
door,  and  the  sergeant  has  taken  away  all 
your  dothes."    "  It  is  all  the  same,"  he 
cried,  "I  mean  to  go  to  my  mother  to- 
night, and  if  you  do  not  wish  me  to  harm 
you,  you  will  let  me  pass  that  door."  And 
then,  to  my  horror,  I  found  that  I  had  no 
strength  compared  with  his,  and  that  he 
was    moving   me   with    one    hand  and 
trying  to  undo  the  door  with  the  other. 
In  another  minute  he  would  have  escaped 
me,  when  providentially  there  came  to  my 
remembrance  one  of  my  old  experiences  at 
the  Heil-Anstalt  at  Kaiserswerth,  that  the 
sight  of  numbers  will  overawe  a  madman, 
even  though  their  miited  strength  would  be 
powerless  against  his.   Two  of  my  patients 
in  that  upper  ward  were  convalescent,  and  I 
called  out  to  them  sharply  byname, "  Meyer, 
Hoifman  I  oh,  come  quickly  and  help  me ! " 
They  sprang  from  their  beds,  and  came  to 
my  assistance.     They  were  so  weak,  poor 
fellows,  that  as  they  got  to  the  door,  which 
was  now  half  opened,  they  each  put  a  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  my  delirious  charge,  as 
much,  I  fancy,  to  steady  themselves  as 
to  detain  him.    "  Thou  mustn't  go  out  to- 
night, old  man,"  they  said,  "but  startwith  us 
to-morrow,  when  the  sun  is  shining."    "  But  I 
ivant  so  much  to  go  to  my  poor  mother,"  he 
cried  pitifully,  "  I  must  go  home."    "  So 
thou  Shalt,  comrade,"  said  my  assistants; 
"  we  want  to  go  home  too,  so  we'll  all  get 
3ur  things  from  the  sergeant  to-morrow,  and 
Jien,  dost  thou  see,  we'll  get  a  waggon  and 
?o  home  in  warmth  and  comfort.    It  is  a 
jitter  cold  night,  and  so  we'd  better  all  get  to 


sleep  now."   At  the  same  time  they  gave  '; 
him  a  gentle  push  into  the  room,  and  with  a  | 
sigh  of  exhaustion  he  then  allowed  me  to  ^ 
put  him  to  bed.    After  I  had  given  him  some  ' 
wine  and  rice-water,  and  he  had  taken  one 
of  the  opiates — ^which  I  was  ordered  to  give  i 
the  patients  who  were  delirious  at  night —  ' 
I  had  the  satii^iction  of  soon  seeing  him  sink  jt 
into  a  tolerably  s(Hind  sleep.  j' 
I  then  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  1 
outer  room  on  my  one  chair^  feeling,  as  old  |  < 
women  would  say,  my  "  legs  shaking  under 
me."   I  had  no  work  and  no  books,  except-  i  [ 
ing  one  little  well-worn  book  of  devotions,  ', 
which,  excellent  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  i 
was  scarcely  calculated  to  keep  one  awake  {| 
who  felt  worn  out  bodily  and  mentally.  I 
soon  gave  myself  up  to  thoughts  which  were  |i 
not  the  wisest  as  they  were  certainly  not  , 
the  brightest.   All  the  men  appeared  to  be  '  | 
asleep ;   occasionally  were  heard  delirious 
cries,  and  a  patient  would  spring  from  his  , 
bed,  or  roll  from  it  on  to  the  floor.    But  I  ! 
had  no  difficulty  in  half  lifting,  half  rolling  ; , 
than  in  again,  and  then,  perhaps,  it  would  be  ' ' 
the  time  for  changing  the  compresses,  or  ! 
administering  medicine  or  beef-tea.  ' 

Suddenly  I  was  startled  by  hearing  a  low  . 
chuckling  laugh  from  a  bed  in  the  comer,  i 
when,  on  looking  round,  I  observed  the 
patient  who  occupied  it  groping  under  the 
pillow  of  the  man  next  him,  who  was  fast 
asleep.    "  I  know  he's  got  it,"  said  the  former, 
"  I  saw  him  put  it  there."    I  bent  over  him,  , 
and  imitating  his  own  tone  of  eagerness,  said,  I 
"What  is  it  he  has  §ot?"    "A  knife,"  he  i 
replied  in  a  his^ng  whisper,  "  and  I  mean  to 
have  it"   "  Well,  3^00  mustn't  take  it  now,"  | 
said  I,  "  because  you  must  go  to  sleep.**      I  ' 
can't  sleep  without  it,"  answered  he ;  "  such 
horrible  thiz^  come  and  stand  round  my  ! 
bed,  and  I  have  nothing  to  defend  myself  j 
with."    I  persuaded  him,  however,  to  let  me  j 
arrange  his  bed  comfortably,  promising  that  ( 
I  would  sit  quite  near  him  and  keep  all  e\i\  ] , 
things  away.    Then  I  woke  the  othef  man,  ! 
who  happened  to  be  Meyer,  and  asked  him  ' 
if  he  really  had  a  knife  under  his  pillow. 
"Certainly,  little  sister,"  said  he,  pulling  it  | 
out    I  advised  him  to  let  me  take  care  of  it  1 1 
for  him,  and  congratulated  myself  when  !  j 
about  an  hour  afterwards  I  remarked  the  ; 
chuckling  and  seardiing  b^n  afresh.  ; 

But,  indeed,  both  time  and  space  fail  me 
to  tell  all  the  horrors  of  anxiety  in  those  < 
hours,  or  the  relief  it  was  at  last  to  see  day- 
break.   And  yet  I  then  had  to  arrange  all 
the  beds  by  myself,  wash  the  faces  and  hands  ' 
of  the  patients,  sweep  out  the  waid^  and 
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make  myself  presentable  before  the  visit  of 
the  chief  surgeon.  And,  even  had  I  space, 
I  cotild  never  fairly  describe  the  simple  kindly 
^ood-nature  of  those  fair-haired  Germans  in 
the  convalescent  ward  down-stairs.  They 
were  never  permitted  to  enter  the  wards  of 
the  sick  after  they  had  been  pronounced 
convalescent,  but  what  they  could  do  to  help 
me  that  morning  they  did.  They  brought 
me  &esh  water,  pulled  up  the  vine-poles,  and 
lit  tny  fires,  washed  the  cups  which  had  been 
used  during  the  night,  and  did  all  with  such  a 
bright,  glad  cheerfulness  and  willingness,  that 
they  made  irie  forget  how  tired  I  was,  and  re- 
member only  what  a  very  happy  station  I  was 
in,  and  how  much  I  had  to  be  thankful  for. 

Still  the  day  folloAving  was  a  very  trying 
one.  I  had  again  no  assistance,  with  the 
exception  that  the  food  and  medicine  of  the 
jutients  was  sent  to  me,  and  that  I  induced 
the  orderly  who  brought  the  latter  to  wait  in 
my  Lazareth  for  twenty  minutes,  while  I  went 
to'  get  my  dinner,  for  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
go  a  second  day  without  proper  food.  I  was 
very  ^ddy  and  laint.  It  was  nine  o'clock 
l/^ibre  the  orderly  for  the  night  arrived,  and 
I  was  free  to  return  to  my  own  quarters  for 
iupper  and  bed. 

1  had  other  night-watches  besides  the 
above,  but  never  before  or  since  have  I  ex- 
perienced one  where  I  felt  so  utterly  alone, 
or  in  which  I  was  more  thoroughly  convinced 
of  German  and  French  wisdom  in  having 
men  to  nurse  men.  In  England  a  male 
r.urse,  except  in  our  military  hospitals,  is  a 
tiling  unknown.  In  our  naval  hospitals  there 
are  no  nurses,  property  so  called.  In  our  civil 
hospitals  the  porter  is  generally  employed  in 
the  bath-room  for  men.  With  that  exception 
the  women  nurses  have  to  perforin  every 
office  for  the  sick,  male  or  female  alike,  that 
inay  be  required.  In  oiu:  larger  hospitals  to 
which  training-schools  for  nurses  are  attached, 
so  admirably  is  the  training  given,  that  not 
the  slightest  feeling  of  propriety,  in  the 
nurses  or  their  male  patients,  is  offended. 
Hut  a  well-conducted  fever  ward  in  an 
Knglish  hospital,  with  help  close  at  hand, 
is  a  very  diiferent  thing  from  an  ambulance 
for  fever  during  war,  when  no  aid  of  any  kind 
ia  to  be  procured. 

But  my  work  tn  a  Feld-lazareth  was 
draMring  to  a  close.  The  army  corps  to  which 
I  had  been  attached  was  moved  to  another 
station,  and  I  was  told  that  if  I  now  wished 
lo  return  to  Germany  I  might  do  so. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  October ;  all  the 
troops  had  already  left  the  village,  with  the 
■.:ii:eption  of  the  medical  officers,  the  in- 


spectors, and  about  a  couple  of  hundred  men. 
The  Landwehr  who  were  to  replace  them 
had  not  yet  come  in.  In  our  own  quarters 
there  were  only  ten  or  twelve  men  remaining. 
The  sick  in  my  Lazareth,  as  in  all  the  others, 
were  "  evacuated ; "  that  is,  all  the  convales- 
cents had  been  sent  to  stations  nearer  Ger- 
many, and  the  others  into  three  tents  pre- 
pared for  the  worst  cases.  I  had  been  offered 
the  charge  of  two  of  these  tents  if  I  cared  to 
remam,  and  at  £tst — so  greatly  attached  had 
I  become  to  my  pattents  and  the  charge  of 
fever  cases — that  I  was  strongly  incHned  to 
accept  the  offer.  But  I  declined  it  when  I 
considered  that  by  training  and  inclination  I 
was  essentially  a  surgical  nurse,  and  that 
work  was  now  open  to  me  of  nursing  the 
wounded  alone  in  a  Lazareth  in  Germany. 

The  three  tents  were  placed  under  the 
charge  of  two  of  my  companions — the 
deaconesses — the  third  sister  having  returned 
home;  and  I  received  orders  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  and  disinfect  my  station  for  any  fresh 
cases  that  might  be  coming.  On  the  second 
day  this  work  was  finished,  and  I  went  to  visit 
those  whom  I  had  had  under  my  care.  But  I 
found  that  three  of  them  woe  already  dead. 

I  was  very  much  touched  when  I  noticed 
the  glad  looks  of  former  patients  on  seeing 
me  again.  On  both  sides  many  promises  of. 
future  remembrance  were  given,  and  I  then 
toid  them  how  happy  it  made  me  that  they 
now  had  a  countrywoman  of  their  own  to 
look  after  them  and  care  for  them.  "  Ah, 
little  sister,"  they  replied, "  the  deaconess  is 
very  kind  and  good-natured,  but  she  doesn't 
know  how  to  nurse.  Were  it  not  for  our  com- 
rade there,  who  can  leave  his  bed,  we  should 
never  have  had  water  to  wash  with  since  we 
left  you,  and  no  one  has  had  his  mouth 
cleansed.    Look  at  Hermann  yonder." 

They  pointed  to  a  poor  fellow  in  delirium, 
whose  mouth  I  had  often  had  to  cleanse 
twice  and  thrice  a  day.  The  state  it  was  now 
in  is  beyond  description.  And,  in  connection 
with  such  a  fact  as  this,  I  am  forced  to  state 
that  deaconesses  are  not,  as  a  rule,  good 
nurses.  They  are  very  imperfectly  trained,  | 
and  although  they  are  of  a  superior  class  to 
the  ordinary  nurses  in  German  civil  hospitals, 
yet  theie  is  a  growing  feeling  of  dislike 
against  them  as  a  class,  on  the  part  of 
medical  men  in  Germany.  This  feeling  will 
tend  to  neutralise  their  future  usefulness, 
unless  their  opinions  and  rules  be  somewhat 
modified,  and  their  training  be  carried  out  in 
a  more  practical  manner  than  it  is  at  present. 

When  the  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  my  j 
station  were  thoroughly  accomplished,  I  re-  j 
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turned  to  my  quarters  to  put  together  the 
few  odds  and  ends  of  things  which  consti- 
tuted my  present  luggage.  Upon  entering 
the  kitchen  I  found  the  fireplace  already 
occupied  by  about  half-a-dozen  of  the  soldiers 
quartered  diere.  They  courteously  rose,  and 
made  room  for  me,  begging  me  to  take  the 
seat  of  honour  and  of  comfort,  viz,  the  stool 
or  settle  which  was  inside  the  chimney.  We 
discussed  many  matters — the  war,  the  state 
of  trade  in  England  and  America, — and  I 
was  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  immense 
amount  of  infonnation  on  all  subjects  that 
these  men  possessed.  Two  of  &em  had 
been  in  America  for  some  years,  and  spoke 
English  with  such  a  perfectly  American 
accent  and  intonation,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  could  be  Germans. 
When  the  other  men  came  in,  the  business 
of  the  evening  began — ^namely,  a  "farewell 
feasL"  Each  member  of  the  company  con- 
tributed something — eggs,  flour,  sugar,  or 
grease.  This  last  item  was  the  only  suspi- 
cious element  in  the  contributions,  and  there 
was  a  warm  discussion  as  to  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  be  used.  Rmcakes, 
however,  could  not  be  made  without  ^ease 
of  some  sort  to  fry  them  in ;  and  it  was 
therefore  settled,  after  all,  that  as  this  grease 
was  grease,  "  they  needn't  be  too  nice  in  war 
time  as  to  what  sort  it  was."  The  pancakes 
were  made,  and  I  can  testify  to  their  excel- 
lence. The  farewell  feast  was  a  great  success. 

There  was  some  discussion  that  night  as 
to  the  probability  of  Bazaine's  making  a 
sortie,  if  he  should  hear  that  the  road  to 
Paris  was  open.  When  the  sisters  and  my- 
self went  to  bed  the  men  in  the  house  had 
begged  that  if  the  alarm  sounded,  they 
might  be  allowed  to  get  through  our  windows 
into  the  street,  as  it  always  took  such  a  long 
time  undoing  the  house-door.  We  laugh- 
ingly consented,  assuring  them  that  there 
was  no  great  fear;  but  they  said  that  the 
sentinels  had  been  doubled,  and  that  every 
man  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness. 

I  had  scarcely  fallen  asleep,  when  I  heard 
a  gun  fired;  it  was  quickly  followed  by 
others,  and  then  came  a  long  roll  of  the 
"alarm"  and  the  "fall  in."  We  hastily 
dressed ;  but  by  that  time  the  whole  of  the 
men  were  already  assembled  in  the  chief 
street.  Every  window  was  thrown  open, 
and  heads  thrust  out  of  them,  ad(mied  with 
caps  of  all  descriptions.  Fram  that  little 
group  of  men,  whose  destruction  appeared 


certain,  was  heard,  "  O  God,  we  are  b^ 
trayed ;  the  French  are  on  us ! "  whilst  from 
the  window  of  every  house  peopled  by 
the  villagers,  was  heard,  "  The  French  are 
coming,  and  we  are  saved  !" 

The  men  were  marched  out  at  once  to  the 
spot  at  which  the  firing  had  been  going  on. 
The  elder  of  the  two  deaconesses,  Sister 
Olga,  went  down  with  me  to  the  fever  tents 
to  see  \vhether  the  orderlies  had  remained 
with  the  sick,  or  joined  the  troops.  There 
was  no  sound  of  firing,  nor  could  we  heir 
the  tramp  of  men.  We  found  the  men  at 
their  posts,  and  everything  quiet 

It  was  a  still  autumn  night,  with  a  moon 
which  brightened  every  leaf  and  blade  of 
grass.  As  we  stood  near  the  tents  we  heard 
the  swinging  steps  of  a  horse  coming  towards 
us,  and  presently  a  mounted  German  ap- 
peared, and  assured  us  that  it  was  a  false 
alarm.  One  of  the  sentinels  had  fired  his; 
piece,  at  what  he  imagined  to  be  a  French-i 
man,  and  of  course  the  firing  had  been  takeoj 
up,  and  the  alarm  beaten.  | 

As  day  broke,  however,  the  alarm  againj 
sounded,  and  before  the  men  had  even  &llefl| 
in  we  could  hear  the  rattle  of  musketry.' 
Hour  after  hour  it  went  on,  sometimes; 
coming  so  near  that  we  seemed  to  hear  tb^ 
pattering  of  the  shot  as  it  fell.  Everything! 
was  packed  ready  for  an  immediate  retreat-j 
I  was  told  that  I  must  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  going  to  Germany,  for  that  neither  escort: 
nor  horses  could  be  spared  to  take  me  to  the; 
frontier,  and  that  even  if  they  could  have! 
been  spared  we  should  be  taken  prisoners.  ^ 

To  the  intense  astonishment  of  the  Ger-| 
mans  and  ourselves,  the  French  continued 
their  firing  for  hours,  without  discoveriDg 
how  small  a  body  of  meii  replied  to  them. 
The  Germans  were  well  covered,  and  p^^ 
vented  the  French  discovering  their  weak- 
ness, until  they  were  reinforced  by  the  long- 
expected  Landwehr.  The  firing  continued 
for  some  time  afterwards.  At  length  I  was 
provided  with  my  long-promised  escort,  and. 
in  defiance  of  all  threatened  risks,  started 
on  my  return  to  Germany,  while  the  fighting 
was  still  going  on. 

Late  that  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Re'milly, 
in  time  for  the  one  return  train  to  Saarbrucken. 

My  experience  of  a  Feld-lazareth  had  been 
but  a  short  one ;  but  in  spite  of  die  dis- 
comforts and  dangei^  I  look  back  upon  the 
days  there  sjpent  as  among  the  most  profit- 
able of  my  life. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. — COMPANION  TO  MISS 
KINGSCOTE. 

ILL  you 
be  so 
good  as 
tell  me 
the  ar- 
,  range- 
men  t  s 
you 
have 
made 
forme?" 
request - 
;|j  ed  Lady 
Bell,  re- 
m  e  m- 
bering 
that  "as 
her  mo- 
ney was 
lost,  it 
was  out 
Yj^'  o  f  her 
power 
to  undo  these  arrangements. 

With  all  my  heart,  my  dear,"  replied 
Mrs.  Siddons  cordially.  "The  lady  who 
wishes  a  companion  at  so  vastly  opportune 
a  moment,  that  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for 
4he  chance, — and  I  see  that  you  have  the 
sense  to  regard  it  in  that  light, — is  Miss 
Kingscote,  of  Nutfield,  three  miles  from 
here.  She  had  come  in  to  see  the  play 
on  Friday  night,  and  spoke  of  the  opening 
to  Mrs.  Bunbuiy,  who  mentioned  it  to  me." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  more?"  asked 
Lady  Bell,  feigning  curiosity  to  hide  how 
dispirited  she  was. 

"  Yes,  sure ;  I  have  made  every  inquiry  on 
your  account,"  said  Mrs.  Siddons  readily.  "  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  ride  out  to  Nutfield 
when  you  were  engaged  with  the  trimming  of 
the  pink  train,  yesterday.  It  is  a  nice  sort  of 
country  place,  though  I  must  explain  that 
the  family  were  thrown  back  in  the  world  by 
the  villainy  of  an  uncle,  and  are  only  work- 
ing their  way  forward  again,  which  is  greatly 
to  their  credit.  I  thought  it  better  that  you 
should  not  know  of  the  proposal  till  it  was 
all  settled,  which  it  is,  with  your  consent." 

**  I  should  like  to  hear  what  my  dudes  will 
be." 

"  Ay,  and  what  your  salary  will  be ;  don't 
3tlV— 


forget  that,  and  don't  begin  blushing  at  the 
name,  child,  not  though  it  were  'wages.'  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  you  have  not  been  so 
hardened  as  I.  But  *  whafs  in  a  name,' 
especially  when  the  price  of  our  hire  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  helpless  creatures  dearest 
to  us  ?  Oh,  I  forget.  Miss  Barlowe,  you  are 
not  sixteen,  and  still  a  spinster;  indeed  I 
don't  recommend  early  marriages,  and  you  will 
have  plenty  opportunities  yet  to  change  your 
name.  But  a  married  woman  is  apt  to  measure 
her  neighbour's  obligations  by  her  own." 

"Is  there  only  one  Miss  Kingscote?"  in- 
terposed Lady  Bell. 

"Yes;  and  I  should  say  she  is  a  good 
round  dozen  of  years  your  senior.  She 
stays  out  at  Nutfield  with  a  bachelor 
brother,  who  is  half  a  dozen  years  younger 
than  she  is;  in  short,  who  stands  between 
her  and  you  in  point  of  age.  I  wish  the 
difference  had  been  the  other  way." 

"Why,  madam?"  demanded  Lady  Bell, 
like  a  Httle  Turk. 

"  You  need  not  look  affronted."  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons did  not  mind  much  having  given  the 
affront.  "  Try  for  your  ownsake,  Miss  Barlowe, 
and  not  be  so  thin-skinned ;  however,  neither 
that  defect,  nor  Mr,  Charles  Kingscote's 
twenty-two  years  can  be  mended  in  a  day. 
The  Kingscotes  have  just  been  able  to  keep 
their  place,  which  their  friends  have  been 
nursing  back  to  prosperity  till  the  young 
man  grew  up.  He  is  only  waiting  at  home 
for  a  pair  of  colours,  which  he  is  certain  to 
get  in  these  war  times,  so  that  you  may  not 
be  long  troubled  with  him.  An  idle  young 
man  is  a  great  trouble  and  snare.  You  see 
I  think  it  right  to  warn  you,  Miss  Barlowe, 
before  sending  you  to  this  situation." 

"  Mr.  Charles  Kingscote  will  not  keep  me 
back."  asserted  Lady  Bell,  crossing  her  hands 
with  an  almost  comical,  youthful  enough 
arrogance,  in  her  attitude,  which  expressed, 
"  I  shall  put  the  young  bumpkin  in  his 
proper  place  and  keep  him  there,  trust  me 
for  that."  What  she  said  in  words  was,  "  But 
you  have  not  told  me  my  duties." 

"  Nor  your  salary,  I  am  coming  to  them ; 
however,  I  must  state  to  you  in  fairness,  Miss 
Barlowe, '  I  also  warned  Miss  Kingscote 
that  her  proposed  companion  was  a  very 
genteel,  pretty  young  girl."  ' 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  madam," 
acknowledged  Lady  Bell  in  an  accent  of  any- 
thing save  obligation. 
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"But  she  would  not  be  warned  any 
more  than  yourself,"  protested  Mrs.  Siddons 
bluntly,  "for  the  woman  is  a  bom  idiot, 
though  I  don't  mean  that  you  are  similarly 
afflicted,"  she  broke  off  laughing ;  "  at  the 
same  time  she  is  very  good-natured,  is  this 
Miss  Kingscote,  as  I  hear.  It  need  not  be  a 
harder  task  than  another  for  you  to  have  a 
little  patience  with  her,  and  behave  with 
reserve  and  prudence,  as  I  do  not  doubt  you 
wiU,  to  the  brother." 

"  Madam)  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  com- 
panion to  the  brother,"  objected, Lady  Bell, 
with  solemn  impatience ;  "  what  am  I  to  do 
for  the  lady?" 

"  You  are  to  teach  her  all  your  tambour 
and  knotting  stitches,  work  up  her  mess  of 
*  pretty  work,' as  she  calls  it,  help  her  with 
her  plain  work  and  housekeeping,  walk  with 
'  her,  be  company  for  her  in  the  evening,  since 
'  she  is  lonesome  when  her  brother  is  abroad. 
[  She  does  not  feel  dull  in  the  countey  during 
j  the  summer,  because  after  the  family  fell  in 
the  world,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  quarters  to  friends  and  letting  the 
,  spare  rooms  in  their  house;  but  these  are 
..  only  wanted  for  the  long  days  and  the  fine 
'  weather,  and  Miss  Elingscote  cannot  *a-bear' 
'  the  thought  of  a  winter  all  alone  with  Master 
Charles,  out  at  Nutfield.   The  salary  is  a 
guinea  a  month,  with  board  and  washing 
provided.    I  can  tell  you  many  a  duchess 
.  does  not  give  her  children's  governess  a  third 
more,  but  I  would  not  take  a  shilhng  less  for 
'  you.  Will  you  engage.  Miss  Barlowe  ?  " 
j     "  I  will,  madam,  till  I  can  make  a  better  of 
!  it,"  answered  Lady  Bell  not  very  meekly. 
I     Mrs.  Siddons  did  not  censure  her  young 
\  friend's  peevishness  and  ambition ;  on  the 
contrary  she  told  Lady  Bell  seriously  that 
it  was  the  first  duty  of  every  well-disposed, 
sensible  young  woman,  to  do  what  she  could 
to  better  her  condition  in  the  world,  and  even 
to  prove  a  prop  and  ladder  by  which  those 
belonging  to  her  might  stay  themselves,  and 
climb  to  a  higher  estate. 

Lady  Bell  was  passed  on  to  Nutfield  with- 
out delay.  Her  dignity  was  put  perforce  in 
her  pocket  since  she  travelled  neither  by 
berlin,  nor  landau,  not  even  by  a'yellow  post- 
chaise,  but  by  a  convenient  waggon. 

The  short  ride  carried  Lady  Bell  through 
an  undulating  country,  the  abounding  wood 
and  water  of  which  must  have  rendered  it,  in 
the  season,  an  Arcadia  to  Uie  lovers  of  nature 
of  the  period,  who  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  l^mdscape  gardeners. 

In  spite  of  Miss  Kingscote's  dislike  to  being 
out  at  Nutfield  without  the  solace  and  sym- 


pathy of  another  "  female  "  of  her  rank,  to  , 
share  her  dearth  of  activity,  and  her  nencs , 
and  twitters  in  Avinter,  the  neiyhbouihootl 
was  not  lonely  or  thinly  peopled.  There  was  ■ 
even  evidence  of  the  rising  appreciation  of , 
its  Arcadian  character.  ! 

Not  only  was  the  adjacent  country  town  I 
decidedly  aristocratic  in  its  buildings,  there  j 
were  one  or  two  attempts  in  its  suburbs  at  ,| 
fan<^  cottages  or  lodges, — gothic  and  sylvan,  l 
— ^with  grounds  in  keeping,  modest  modifr- 
cations  of  renowned  Strawberry  Hill.  To  1^ 
these  the  townq>eo^  and  denizens  of  , 
greater  towns,  sometimes  even  of  London  ; 
itself,  retired,  and  came,  on  occasions,  to 
enjoy  rural  felicity  and  life  in  viUipaiura. 

But  Nutfield  was  a  house  of  a  different  _ 
description.  It  was  an  old  grey  manor- 
house,  limited  in  extent,  though  its  space  was  , 
yet  too  greiU  for  either  the  needs  or  the  j| 
means  of  its  well-descended  owners.  They  J, 
were  glad  to  turn  its  vacant  rooms  to  profit,  < 
by  converting  them  into  country  lodgings  1 
without  abatmg  a  jot  of  their  claims  to 
gentility. 

Nutfield  .had  never  been  a  place  of  the 
same  extrat  as  Tzevw  Coiut  and  St.  Bevis's, 
and  it  had  dialed  to  some  d^ree  the  fate  of  j 
its  proprietors  in  beii^  reduced  very  nearly 
to  the  rough,  uncared-for  plight  of  a  fenn- 
house.    But  the  solidity  of  the  walls  and  a  ' 
certain  tenacity  as  well  as  stoutness  in  the  I 
human  constitution,  had   served  Nutfield 
and  the  Kingscotes  alike  in  good  stead. 

Nutfield  was  marked  hf  a  quaint  massive^ 
ness  in  its  original  mullioned  windows,  which 
caused  the  light  to  dwindle  to  darkness—  | 
visible  wi&in  doors,  and  in  its  heavy  crcfis- ' 
beams  that  looked  as  if  they  were  about  to  . 
iail  and  crush  the  occupants.    MuUions  aod  ! 
cross-beams  were  not  altogether  without 
thfeir  pleasantness,  and  suited  the  primitive 
situation  of  the  house  in  the  middle  of  an  , 
orchard^  where  the  mossy  arms  of  the  old 
fruit-trees  stretched  so  dose  to  the  house, 
that  they  further  darkened  it,  and  flung  their 
shifting  shadows  on  the  floors. 

Within  doors,  the  old  ebony-black  furni- 
ture, frayed  drugget  and  matting,  with  some 
remnants  of  faded  woollen  tapestry,  and  a 
smoked  black  picture  or  two  framed  in  the 
panels,  promised  at  least  peaceful  stabilih'. 
friendly  familiarity,  and  simple  ease  and  com- 
fort. The  aspect  of  the  place  contrasted  on 
the  whole  favourably  with  the  ghastly  bare-  j 
ness  of  St.  Bevis's,  the  painful  pretence  at 
home,  which  was  no  home,  of  Trevor  Court. 

Miss  Kii^cote  was  a  dumpy  woihan,with 
a  large  flat  face,  like  a  flat  suiiace  of  xmy  kind 
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catching  gleams  and  reflections  from  snr- 
rounding  objects,  but  incapable  of  individual 
lights  and  shadows.    Her  sprigged  linen 
'  g/ivrn  and  round  cap  of  her  own  knitting, 
made  her  figure  look  still  more  unshapely, 
'  and  her  face  more  like  a  shallow  saucer.  She 
I  was  awkward  to  micouthness,  as  she  nodded 
•0  Lady  Bell. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  miss,"  she  said 
to  L-idy  Bell,  proceeding   in  grossly  illi- 
terate language,  which  first  shocked,  then 
tickled  the  delicate  ears  that  listened  to  it. 
,'  "You're  a  coming  to  a  dull  part,  I  would 
.  hzxe  you  to  know  that,  and  no  mistake ;  you 
I  see  'I  never  was  known  to  lie,'  no  more 
I  ihin  the  man  as  told  the  funny  story  of  the 
Ram  of  Derbyshire.    But  to  be  content  and 
I  hearty,  them  are  the  ways  to  make  Nuffield 
i  and  life  cheerier.    I  mean  to  try  'em,  miss,  I 
I  do.  if  so  be  youH  be  good  enough  to  lend  me 
;  a  hand." 

^    Withal  there  was  a  fooliBh  importance  and 
{  simpering  affectation  akyoat  Miss  Kingscote 
j  which  bore  out  Mrs.  Siddons's  verdict  on  the 
I  coimtry  lady's  understanding.   But  no  doubt 
'  she  was  very  good-natured,  only  her  good- 
nature took,  at  first,  a  vexatious  form. 
{    Lady  Bell  was  labouring  to  preserve  her 
incognito,  to  shape  her  own  bearing  and 
tones  to  the  calling  which  she  had  adopted. 
But  what  was  she  to  do  when  Miss  Kingscote 
b^an  by  loading  her  hired  companion  with 
^11  the  honour  and  attention  which  she 
could  pay  Lady  Bdl,  by  insisting  on  wait- 
ing  upon  Lady  Bell  instead  of  consenting  to 
be  waited  upon  by  her? 

This  unexpected  and  dangerous  intuition 
of  Miss  Kingscote's,  thoroughly  disconcerted 
Lady  Bell,  and  might  have  brought  the 
deceiver  to  the  brink  of  detection,  had  not 
Miss  Kingscote  speedily  drifted  back,  to 
Lady  Bell's  relief,  into  her  normal  condition 
of  an  easy-going,  communicative  simpleton. 

Within  an  hour.  Lady  Bell  heard  that  the 
Kiogscotes  had  been  no  small  drink  in 
Kngiand  a  mort  of  years  before,  as  early  as 
King  Ardiur's  time  or  thereabouts — when 
they  would  bave  d&ought  neither  Clifford  nor 
Talbot  of  their  brewst.  What  a  {ffoper  young 
nun  Master  Charies  was,  and  all  the  girls 
palling  caps  ft>r  him.  How  well  Miss 
Kingscote  had  looked  when  she  walked  into 
Lymley  at  Assize  time,  in  her  pea-green 
t'l  inet  petticoat  and  cherry-coloured  gown. 

There  were  no  shady  hollows,  not  to  say 
""iark  gulfs,  in  Miss  Kingscote's  nature  and 
kistory,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  had 
r-ot  been  without  its  romantic  reverses.  Lady 
I^cM  was  bidden  inspect  them  from  end  to 


end  the  very  first  day.  She  was  made  the 
recipient  in  full  of  the  narrative  ctf  Uncle 
Mat's  worst  iniquities.  She  heard  how  die 
Kingscotes  had  been  reduced  within  Miss 
Kingscote's  recollection,  to  the  plainest  of 
clothing  and  coarsest  of  fare. 

"  And  I  was  not  dead  bea^  or  as  heavy  as 
a  DutchwtHnan  in  those  days  neither,  miss," 
laughed  Miss  Kingscote  witii  her  horse 
laugh.  "  Lud  !  no,  it  is  the  man  or  woman 
as  is  the  jewel.  I  was  called  a  spirity,  strap- 
ping lass  by  them  as  saw  me  then,  antl  never 
knew  I  was  a  lady." 

Lady  Bell  haci  stared,  had  repressed  an 
inclination  to  titter,  had  taken  another  view 
of  the  case,  and  given  way,  in  spite  of  every 
effort,  to  a  dreary  girlie  sense  of  self- 
abandoment,  of  being  inevitably  swamped  in 
this  overflow  of  homely  folly.  What  a  com- 
panion after  the  great  actress ! 

Lady  BeU  was  fain  to  pride  her  ears  at  the 
soand  of  an  approaching  li^^t  firm  footstep, 
and  decoitly  oildvated  ringmg  voice. 

'*  Are  you  there.  Deb  ? "  called  the  voice 
unceremoniously.  "  I  suppose  you  han't  got 
your' serving  and  talking  commodity  yet,  as  I 
don't  sight  any  traces  <^  her.  Deb,  come 
out  this  minute,  and  look  at  my  partridges." 

"  Lawk-a-daisy,  there's  brother  frcHn  his 
shooting,  and  I've  forgot  to  have  a  toast  and 
tankard  ready  for  him,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Kingscote,  ambling  out  of  the  parlour. 

CHAPTER  XVI L — UASTER  CHARLES. 

There  was  a  whispered  colloquy  outside 
the  door,  succeeded  by  t^e  entrance  of  a 
frank,  open^ced  young  fellow,  lo(ddng  very 
comely  in  his  green  coat,  and  yet  retaining  a 
comical  likeness  to  Miss  Kingscote. 

The  gentleman  was  coming  up  fi-eely  to 
Lady  Bell,  prepared  to  regard  ho"  as  an 
-acquisition,  in  the  prctfits  of  which  he  was 
entitled  to  a  share. 

He  was  not  going  to  address  her  with  the 
formal  "  I  have  the  honour,"  ■  or  "  Your 
servant;"  butwitha  friendly, jocular  " Good 
morning  to  you,  Miss  Bark)we,  now  tiiat  you 
have  come  to  hand.  Don't  let  my  sister  and 
you  put  out  your  bright  eyes  with  fine  stitch- 
ing," when  he,  too,  was  induced  to  reverse 
the  usual  order  of  greeting  to  a  companioo, 
though  making  his  amendment  on  more  in- 
telligent principles  than  those  which  had 
influenced  Miss  Kingscote. 

Instead  of  speaking  at  all,  he  gave  Lady 
Bell  a  confused  bow  iij  return  for  her  perfectly 
serene  curtsey,  and  turned  aside  muttering 
to  himself,  "  By  George,  she  is  a  highflyer — 
she  must  be  a  trf^edy  queen  hersell  1" 
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Miss  Kingscote  was  senselessly  elated  by 
the  manner  in  which  her  companion  struck 
Master  Chailes.    "  Don't  you  go  for  to  con- 
tradict me  again,"  his  sister  with  a  meaning 
chuckle  shook  her  fat  finger  at  the  lad ; 
"  mum's  the  word,  but  we've  all  heard  tell  of 
pearls  before  swine." 
Lady  Bell,  in  spite  of  her  fotmer  heroics, 
I  was  rather  pleased  to  see  in  the  dire  dearth 
'  of  sympathy  which  Uireatened  to  prerail  id 
other  quarters    at   Nutfield,   that  Master 
Charles,  as  his  sister  generally  styled  him, 
was  personable  and  companionable. 

But  he  was  no  such  likely  mate  for  Lady 
Bell  even  had  she  been  free,  that  she  should 
be  carried  off  her  feet  by  his  home-spun  at- 
tractions. These  had  not  been  cultivated  be- 
I  yond  the  point  to  which  their  natural  manli- 
I  ness  and  honesty  had  been  brought  by  the 

I  parson  of  the  parish,  who  had  volunteered  to 
act  as  young  Kingscote  of  Nutfield's  governor^ 

'  and  by  the  country  town's  fencing  and  dano 
ing  master,  who  had  undertaken  to  convey 
to  the  young  fellow  a  version  of  the  deport- , 
,  ment  and  manners  of  a  gentleman. 
}  Lady  Bell  had  been  determined  on  keeping 
i  Master  Charles  at  a  due  distance.  She  owed 
,  it  to  the  peculiar  sedateness  with  which  she 
I  was  bound  to  behave,  and  to  her  knowledge 
1  of  the  real  difference  of  their  rank.  So  she 
j  began  by  being  very  quiet  and  reserved,  and 
^  by  resisting  the  faint  and  finally  bashful 
i  advances  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

I I  But  circumstances  were  ftemendously 
i ;  against  Lady  Bell. 

I  Kutfield  was  a  country  house  where  winter 
'  was  approaching.  Miss  Kini^cote  was  a 
I  garrulous  rustic,  from  whom  neither  edifica- 
'  tion  nor  enlivenmeat,  except  of  one  kind, 
could  be  expected. 

Master  Charles  was  a  gentleman,  although 
of  the  plainer  sort,  prepossessing  in  look  and 
speech,  not  without  parts,  information,  and 
spirit,  of  an  age  not  exceeding  twenty-two. 

Lady  Belt  was  guileless,  ingenuous  as  far 
as  she  dared  to  be  ingenuous,  naturally 
animated  and  enterprising,  trained  in  a 
I    school  of  refinement  and  finish,  and  delicately 
j  liandsome. 

I      Lady  Bell  was  tmable  to  gainsay  Master 
I   Charles  in  m^ing  fiiends  with  him,  so  far 
as  allowing  him  to  be  on  cordial  terms  with 
her.    Soon  he  brought  her  trophies  from  the 

game  preserves  and  hunting  fields.  He  con- 
sulted her  on  his  purchases  in  the  little  town. 

"  Look  here.  Miss  Barlowe,"  he  would  say, 
"  my  tailor  tells  me  this  brocade  of  which  I 
have  a  pattern  for  a  waistcoat,  was  brought 
right  firom  France  on  an  order  of  Sir  Fere- 
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grine  Cust's.    Do  you  affect  it?  lend  me  i' 
your  taste."  ] 
He  told  her  his  engagements,  gave  her  a  ii 
full  account  of  his  sayings  and  doings,  and 
those  of  his  fiiends.    "  I  was  at  Colonel  , 
Barnard's  last  night,"  he  would  mention.  , 
*'  We  had  games,  and  the  ladies  proposed  '  | 
riddles.    I  wish  my  plaguey  memory  had  \\ 
retained  them  for  the  benefit  of  Deb  and  you,  ' 
Miss  Barlowe.   What  do  you  think?  Miss  ' 
Polly,  the  colonel's  daughter,  stood  up  and 
danced  a  jig  first-rate  with  her  brother  the  , 
sailor." 

He  confessed  that  he  had  been  longing 
desperately  for  his  commission,  but  he  was  . 
not  so  impatient  now  tliat  Miss  Barlowe  had  '< 
kindly  consented  to  bear  his  sister  company. 
They  formed  quite  a  little  colony  at  home, 
who  could  play  oibbage,  piquet,  or  pope- 
joan,  of  an  evening,  and  be  independent  of 
the  great  world  wittiout — not  tlut  he  was 
not  going  where  gloiy  waited  him,  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  earn  his  right  to  sit  down 
like  an  old  man  by  Ids  modest  fire-side. 

Lady  Bell,  though  she  had  suffident  cau- 
tion to  keep  her  narratives  within  bounds, 
repaid  Master  Charles's  confidences  by  fine 
stories  out  of  her  short  life  with  the  players, 
out  of  the  plays  she  had  seen  acted  and,  the 
few  books  she  had  read. 

She  took  his  advice  seriously  on  the 
feather  trimmings  she  was  manufacturing  for  | 
Miss  Kingscote's  furbelows,  whether  the  tur- 
keys*  feathers,  did  not  "  come  in  vastly  prett)- 
as  a  silver  grey  after  the  golden  brown  of  the 
pheasants*  feathers?  " 

With  a  little  pressing,  she  sang  to  him  as 
an  appropriate  edio  ^  his  militaiy  aspira- 
tions, "  Over  the  hills  and  far  away ;  *'  she 
sufi'ered  him  to  escort  her — to  be  sure  Miss 
Kingscote  was  generally  with  her — ^when  he  : 
overtook  her  on  these*  country  roads,  which 
in  the  shortening  winter  days,  were  not  only 
barely  surmountable  in  their  mud  and  mire, 
but  even  frequently  forbidden  to  unattended 
women  in  the  end  of  .the  last  century. 

Young  men  were  scarce  about  Lumley,  and 
this  young  man  was  popular  among  the  neigh- 
bours who  had  rescued  him.  Master  Charles 
was  fi-eely  welcome,  wfaere  Miss  Kingscote  ' 
was  merely  tolerated  and  laughed  at,  in  most 
of  the  country  houses,  and  in  the  best  town 
houses  of  Lumley.  He  could  go  a-visiting,  if 
he  chose,  four  evenings  out  of  the  seven. 

Naturally  it  was  otherwise  with  Miss 
Kingscote's  companion. 

AH  at  once  Lady  Bell  had  her  eyes  opened 
to  the  precipice  on  the  edge  of  whic^  she 
was  unwarily  walking. 
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In  the  first  place  Miss  Kingscote's  manner 
'  changed.  Her  boisterous  good  humour  and 
rough  hospitality  gave  way  to  a  halting  glum- 
ness  and  an  absolute  ]^deness. 

There  were  "  creeturs,"  Miss  Kingscote 
declared  emphatically,  who  stole  into  honour- 
I  able  houses  and  plotted  against  their  credit. 
I  Miss  Kingsa>te  seemed  to  become  morbidly 
concerned  with  tfiese  "creeturs,"  vain  pea- 
cocks, serpents  in  disguise,  who  !umed  at 
occupying  the  seats  of  their  betters,  but 
would  never  reach  those  seats,  instead  would 
"sup"  sorrow  and  disgrace,  as  the  just 
punishment  of  their  scandalous  lightness  of 
head  and  unwarrantable  ambition. 

"  But  you  would  never  be  such  a  pagan, 
miss,"  Miss  Kingscote  would  protest  relent- 
ingly,  not  without  a  strong  warning  in  the 
relenting,  "you've  been  taken  in  and  had 
the  warmest  comer  here,  as  if  you  had 
been  my  mster,  indeed — though,  LudI  no 
sister  oi  mine — a  Kingscote  of  Nutfield 
would  have  gone  into  service,  rather  starve, 
or  live  on  the  hards,  as  I  have  lived  many 
and  many's  the  day." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Miss 
Kingscote,"  Lady  Bell  defended  herself,  too 
scornful  in  her  surprise  to  be  even  sorely  dis- 
pleased. "  I  think  the  best  of  us  may  go  into 
service,  and  that  the  only  truly  demeaning 
service  is  what  we  cannot  honestly  perform. 
Yes,  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  but  I 
do  not  know  what  you  meaiL" 

"  You  wouldn't  he  so  horn  mad,"  persisted 
Miss  Kingscote,  looking  I«ady  Bell  hard  in 
the  face,  as  to  force  me  to  give  you  the 
back  of  die  door,  Miss  Barlove,  for  mis- 
behaviour, and  the  small  chance  it  woidd 
give  of  a  rise  in  the  world  ?  As  for  them 
boobies  of  men,"  added  Miss  Kingscote, 
"th^  are  good  for  nought  save  to  breed 
strife.  They're  as  blind  as  bats  to  their  own 
goods,  and  as  wild  as  tigerses  when  they're 
crossed  for  their  goods,  and  after  their  toys 
is  broke,  '  trample  these  toys  under  foot '  is 
the  order  of  the  day." 

"You're  very  hard  on  the  men,"  com- 
mented Lady  Bell,  "but. I  have  nothing  to 
do  to  defend  them." 

"  In  course.  Master  Charles  is  among  the 
best  of  his  sort,"  explained  Miss  Kingscote, 
striving  to  speak  loftily  in  her  turn.  "  He'U 
think  better  on  it.  He'll  come  out  at  the 
head  of  the  *cart  yet,  and  conduct  himseUf 
conformable,  not  disappointing  none  of  his 
friends  and  well-wishers.  He'U  cut  a  dash, 
and  bring  home  a  flag  or  two,  or  a  gun,  like 
bis  forefathers' did — his  and  mines.  He'U 
wait  tiU  then  and  mate  with  his  equal." 


"  Witli  all  my  heart,  Miss  Kingscote," 
replied  I/idy  Bell,  and  then  she  remon- 
strated— "but,  good  gracious  !  why  should  I 
have  to  come  out 'at  the  foot  of  the  cart 
because  he  is  to  leap  from  the  head  ?  " 

Miss  Kingscote  had  no  answer  to  that 
indignant  demand  save  a  sulky — "  You  know 
best,  miss ;  it  lies  with  you.  I  reckon  your 
lot  wiU  be  of  your  own  choosing." 

Lady  Bell  could  have  laughed  bitterly; 
she  could  have  packed  up  the  small  ward- 
robe which  she  had  gathered  before  her 
purse  was  stolen,  and  seen  her  last  of  Nut- 
field  and  the  Kingscotes. 

But  here  was  no  laughing  matter,  and 
although  it  had  not  come  to  this  that  Lady 
Bell  Ttevor,  the  forlorn  young  wife  of  Trevor 
of  Trevor  Court,  had  entered  into  a  rivalry, 
which  would  have  been  tenfold  base  on  her 
part,  with  Miss  Polly  Barnard  and  Miss 
Ironside,  the  daughter  of  the  mayor  of  Lum- 
1^,  for  the  &vour  of  so  simple  a  coxmtry 
gentleman,  she  could  ill  dispense  with  the 
shelter  of  that  gentleman's  roof  and  the 
countenance  of  his  sister. 

Neither  "was  Lady  BeU's  conscience  quite 
clear.  Her  prudence — the  slender  prudence 
of  sixteen — had  slept,  and  the  result  threat- 
ened to  be  altogether  disastrous. 

Master  Charles  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  friendship  which  Lady  Bell  had 
vouchsafed  him.  He  was  pressing  for  more. 
His  sister's  clumsy  opposition,  which  ren- 
dered him  surly  to  her,  only  made  him  more 
eager,  open,  and  ostentatious  in  his  ap- 
proaches. 

Lady  Bell  realised  with  a  throb  of  appre- 
hension that  this  task  of  keeping  Master 
Charles  in  order  was  by  no  means  the  easy 
task  which  she  had  conwitedly  conceived 
beforehand,  and  set  for  herself  without  doubt 
or  fear. 

She  began  to  tremble  at  Master  Charles's 
boyish  keenness,  confidence,  and  daring.  He 
snatched  her  hand  and  kissed  it  before  Miss 
Kingscote's  face.  He  stole  Miss  Barlowe's^ 
handkerchief  behind  Miss  Kingscote's  back 
and  kept  it  Trifles  light  as  air  these  liberties 
were,  but  Lady  Bell  could  have  cried  over 
them  with  shame  and  vexation. 

She  commenced  to  experience  the  weak- 
ness of  wrong-doing  in  trying  to  summon  up 
her  dimity  to  repuUe  the  assailant  Though 
desertion  of  duty  and  deceit  in  a  certam 
measure  were  not  called  by  such  hard  names 
in  Lady  Bell's  day,  and  though  those  prac- 
tices had  been  resorted  to  by  her,  half  in 
ignorance,  still  she  fell  back  on  accusing  her- 
self, and  was  not  without  a  horrified  intuition 
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that  their  certain  tendency  was  to  act  like  a 
canker  in  corroding  her  moral  nature. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. — MRS.  BARLO\VE. 

"Miss  Kingscote/'  said  Lady  Bell  veiy 
soberly  and  sadly,  the  next  time  she  sat 
netting  a  cheny  net  by  the  firelight,  wbiie 
her  companion  was  dozing  at  her  side. 
Neither  of  them  had  to  fear  interruption, 
since  Master  Charles  was  gone  for  that  day 
and  the  next,  to  be  present  at  an  inspection 
(rf  the  county  fencibles. 

"  What  is  your  will,  miss  ?"  returned  Miss 
Kingscote  curtly,  not  propitiated  by  having 
her  sleep  broken  in  upon. 

"  I  have  to  say  to  you,  that  I  shall  take  it 
as  a  favour  if  you  will  call  me  Mrs.  Barlowe 
in  future.  Indeed,  madam,  I  have,  and  had 
long  before  I  came  here,  a  right  to  the 
superior  title,  while  I  take  blame  to  myself 
for  not  having  confided  it  to  you.  But  I  am 
one  of  those  unfortunate  creatures  whc^  with 
such  a  ring  as  this  " — and  lady  Bell  held  up 
the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand,  on  which 
she  had  resumed  the  wearing  of  her  marriage 
ring — "  have  wed  slavery  and  destdation, 
instead  of  honour  and  bounty." 

Miss  Kingscote  had  been  still  in  sheer 
wonder  and  consternation  greater  than  those 
with  which  she  herself  had  lately  filled  Lady 
BeU. 

"  Lord  ha'  mercy !  You  don't  go  for  to  say 
it,"  she  exclaimed  at  last,  '*  that  you  are  a 
lost  woman  already,  and  you  a  mere  chit  of 
a  girl  ?   Why  did  Madam  Siddons  take  me 
in  vilely? — though  it  might  have  been  looked 
for  from  a  play-actress.    What  comi>any  for 
Master  Charles  to  have  been  tricked  into  1 " 
Lady  Bell  sprang  to  her  feet 
!      "  Miss  Kingscote,  you  are  not  thinking  of 
'   what  you  are  saying,  else  you  would  not  dare 
j   to  speak,  you  would  not  have  the  heart  to 
!   speak  such  cruel  words ;  yes,  they  are  cruel, 
cruel ! "  she  cried  again,  and  sobbed  in  her 
pain  and  distress.      Have  you  no  pity  on  a 
poor  girl's  misery,  which  she  was  confiding 
to  you  solely  to  re-assure  you  and  guard  you 
against  a  foolish  fancy  which  was  troubling 
your  peace  ?  You  have  been  poor  ygurself, 
and  put  upon  by  a  wicked  imcle,  as  you've 
often  told  me,  and  I  thought  you  were 
good^iatured  and  kind-hearted,  but  you  are 
as  bad  to  me  as  the  rest.   I  am  as  good  a 
woman  as  you  are,  Miss  Kmgocote.    I  defy 
j   ray  worst  enemy  to  prove  me  otherwise.  I 
shall  rid  you  of  my  presence  this  very  night 
1   Yes,  I  shall  sooner  face  the  howling,  daii. 
I    night,  and  go  on  foot  to  Lumley,  weak  girl 
[  th£Lt  I  am,,  than  stay  and  receive  ano^r 


hour's  shelter  from  a  woman  who  suspects  ' 
me  of  being  the  basest  of  my  kind."  ! 

"  Hoi^-toity,"  muttered  Miss  Kingscote, 
fanning  herself,  in  her  agitation,  vrith  a 
bunch  of  peacock's  feathers  which  she  had 
snatched  from  the  chimneyfHece^ 

"  But  I  must  free  Mrs.  Siddons  from  your  ,  i 
aspersioDS,"  insisted  Lady  Bdl  mote  calmly,  ,  ] 
"  she  knew  nothing  of  what  I  have  told  you,  i 
madam;  she  never  sought  to  know.  Her  [ 
natural  nobility  and  candour  believed  in  me  I 
and  trusted  me  from  the  moment  that  we 
chanced  to  travel  together.  That  was  the  i 
beginning  and  ead  of  our  acquaintance." 

"  Ay,  like  draws  to  like,"  ccnumented  Miss  | 
Kingscote,  with  a  smothered  groan,  for  she 
was  cowardly  as  well  as  slow,  ajod  Lady  Bell's  ' 
combined  volubility  and  fire  swept  away  and  i 
consumed  Misa  Kingscote's  halting  indig- 
nation. 

"  I  can  guess,"  continued  Lady  BeU,  pay- 
ing no  heed  to  the  interruptioBt,  "that  she 
told  you  as  much ;  that  she  had  not  been 
acquainted  with  my  friends ; '  that  she  had  I 
taken  me  on  credit,  and  had  'not  been  dis- 
appointed in  me,  an  (»phan  striving  to  earn 
her  bread." 

Lady  BeU  had  raged  on  without  iittemip- 
tion,  till  the  flame  was  spent 

"What's  all  this  to  do,  misa?"  questioned  | 
Miss  Kingscote.  "  Do  you  expect  me  to  be 
mightily  pleased  vnth  your  queer  story? 
Bless  the  girl !  even  if  it  were  true,  it  wants 
looking  into,  that  it  do;  wait  till  Masta 
Charles  comes  back." 

In  reality  Miss  Kii^scote's  forces  were 
already  beginning  to  hiuig  fire.  Her  dense 
stupidity  and  softness  €tS  temper,  however 
goaded,  were  not  equal  to  the  ^toation. 
r  "If  it  were  true!"  flounced  and  fumed 
the  young  delinquent,  who  was  not  brought 
to  contriteness  then,'  '•  when  did  I  He  to  you?  . 
,  As  for  Master  Charles,"  Lady  Bell  stamped 
her  small  foot,  "  how  dare  you  bring  a 
modest  and  honourable  young  gentleman,  so 
far  as  I  know  him,  into  such  a  discusaicm?" 

"  Lud !  lud ! "  Miss  Kingscote  rose  and 
retreated,  pwfecfty  in  earnest  in  her  alarm, 
"  you  mun  be  in  a  frenzy,  girl,  you'U  fright 
me  clean  out  oS  my  wits,  though  the  maids 
are  in  the  kitchen ;  what  would  you  have  roe 
to  say  or  do?   I  n«ver  thought  yOn  were 
such  a  right-down  vixen,  or  I  wouldn't  have  . 
had  the  pluck  to  live  with  yoa  so  lottg," 
,    "  X  am  not  a  vixen.  Miss  Kingscote,"  de- 
nied Lady  Bell,  beginning  to  laugh  excitedly, 
"  I'm  only  a  poor  oppressed  schiI,  as  I  told 
you,  to  whom  uo  one  will  afford  a  harbour,  f 
who  nmjt  seek  one  in  the  grave !  "  and  ova-  ^ 
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come  by  her  own  hyperbole,  which  she  fully 
believed  at  the  moment.  Lady  Bell  sank 
down,  sighing  and  moaning. 

"  Oh,  deary  me ! "  lamented  poor  Miss 
Kingpcote  in  turn,  "  them  dismals  are  worser 
than  tantrums ;  sure,  child,  you  may  have  a 
I  harbour  for  me,  though  you  do  be  a  married 
I  woman.    I  have  no  dislike  to  married 
'  n-omeo,  though  I  beant  matched  myself. 

■  ^Vhen  I  come  to  think  of  it,"  added  Miss 
Kingscote,  recollecting  herself  "  them's  the 

j|  best  news,  if  so  be  they're  right  square, 

■  which  I've  heard  for  many  a  day;  your  good 
'  man  beant  dead,  be  he  now  ?  "  she  inquired 
I  bsinuatiDgly. 

I  'fNo,  madam;  and  though  he  has  been 
j  no  good  man  to  me,  I  dare  not,  as  I  am 
I  a  sinner,  wish  him  sent  to  bis  account," 
j'  groaned  Lady  Bell  wearily. 

"No  !   The  Lord  be  thanked  he  is  to  the 
I  fore,"  commented  Miss  Kingscote  devoutly, 
I  "  and  I  ask  your  pardon,  miss — madam,  if  I 
'  spoke  like  a  crosspatch  when  you  went  to 
I  break  your  marriage  to  me.    It  struck  me 
I  all  of  a  heap,  ^nd  put  me  in  such  a  stew,  my 
heart  do  go  pit-a-pat  still.    But  when  I've 
'  got  over  it,  I  should  not  wonder  though  you 
and  me  were  better  friends  than  ever."  Miss 
Kingscote  ended  by  smirking  and  nodding. 

"I  am  content,"  submitted  Lady  Bell 
sadly.   "But,  if  you  please.  Miss  Kingscote, 
we'E  not  speak  of  these  unhappy  passages 
I  in  my  life.   I  cannot  give  you  particulars.  I 
I  must  keep  my  own  counsel,  only  you  had 
'  better  call  me  Mrs.  Barlowe,  and  let  Master 
Charles  know  why  you  do  so.    He  will  be 

■  tender  of  my  secret.  -For  that  matter,  I'm 
not  alone;  I'm  not  the  onl)^  imbappy  wife  in 
England,  who  has  been  dnven  to  fight  her 
own  battle  to-day." 

]i    "  My  word,  no,"  assented  Miss  Kingscote 

■  heartily ;  "  I've  known  women  as  were  beat 
I  vithin  an  inch  of  their  lives  by  their  brutes 
I  of  men,  women  as  were  left  to  shift  for 
I  themselves,  while  their  fine  gentlemen  gal- 
'  lasted  with  other  women,  and  the  poor  wives 

were  none  to  blaune.   What  was  I  thinking 
•a,  Mrs,  Earlowe,  when  I  sought  to  bring 
home  the  guilt  to  a  pretty  babe  like  you  f 
(  rU  teU  Master  Charles  with  all  the  pleasure 
I  in  life — mean  111  let  him  know,  as  it  is  but 
I  £ur,  to  say  the  least,  and  faetl  be  main  sorry 
I  and  rare  kind  to  you.** 
■  Lady  Bell  and  Miss  Kingscote  never  sup- 
posed that  the  knowledge  which  they  had  to 
[  give  might  not  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
,  10  stay  Master  Charles  &om  wishing  to 
<^te  a  closer,  wanner  fiiendsdiip  between 
,  turn  and  Lady  Belt. 
I 


Happily,  Master  Charles  was,  in  his  way, 
and  for  his  sex,  as  innocent  and  ignorant  as 
the  women.  He  was  somewhat  of  the  stuff 
of  which  Blake  and  Penn  had  been  made. 
He  had  the  faults  of  his  day;  he  could,  espe- 
cially in  his  raw  youth,  ere  he  had  been 
taught  a  lesson,  and  had  a  discipline  ap- 
pointed to  him,  bluster  and  swagger  a  little. 
He  was  over  free  in  the  drinking  and  bet- 
ting, and  even  the  brawling  and  fighting, 
which  were  still  held  manly. 

He  was  shocked,  incensed,  and  incredulous 
when  he  first  heard  his  sister's  story.  What  1 
that  lovely,  artless,  refined  ;^ung  woman  a 
wife  without  the  name  1 — in  aU  probability  de- 
luded into  some  clandestine  connection  with  a 
miscreant  who  had  abandoned  her !  At  least 
she  was  living  apart  from  her  husband,  and 
had  so  far  disowned  her  marri^^e  in  taking 
service  with  strangers.  He  demanded  that 
he  should  hear  the  story  from  Miss  Barlowe's 
own  lips ;  he  would  not  believe  otherwise. 

It  was  a  trial  for  Master  Charles  even  to 
hint  at  such  a  slander  to  Miss  Barlow^  but 
he  brought  himself  to  do  it 

He  followed  Lady  Bell  as  she  carried  out 
the  crumbs  from  the  breakfast  table  to  feed 
the  birds  in  the  orchard.  "  You  will  forgive 
me  for  evening  you  to  such  a  thin^"  he  said, 
agitated  and  constrained  on  his  own  account, 
and  ready  to  explode  with  resentment  on 
hers,  should  the  story  prove  lalse,  as  how 
could  it  be  true  ? 

Yet  he  was  troubled  and  distiurbed  in  spite 
of  himself  by  her  changing  colour,  and  though 
she  did  not  refuse  to  meet  his  .searching 
glances,  by  the  wistful  sorrowful  look  with 
which  she  bespoke  his  forbearance  and 
charity. 

"  It  must  be  a  mistake.  Miss  Barlbwe,"  he 
urged.  *'  Can  it  be  that  you  are — a  wedded 
woman^  wedded  to  some  wretch  who  disowns 
or  abuses  his  vows  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  I  was  wed  six  months  ago," 
answered  Lady  Bell  iaintly,  hanging  her  head 
as  she  sp^e.  "  I  was  wed  against  m^  will, 
yet  I  consented  at  h$t,  and  I  must  abide  by 
my  consent  Do  you  condemn  me  utterly, 
Master  Charles?** 

"  I,  madam  ?  I  have  no  right  either  to 
questioQ  or  condemn,"  pronounced  the 
young  man  a  little  stifHy  and  very  gravely, 
"  I  pity  you  from  my  soul,  and,  as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  you  may  depend  upon  your  sor- 
rows being  sacred  to  me." 

He  spoke  the  truth.  More  than  that, 
the  pang  inflicted  by  the  communication 
acted  as  a  process  of  disillusion  on  him. 
The  deception  of  which  Lady  Bell  stpod 
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convicted  upon  her  own  showing,  the  new 
cliaracter  in  which  she  appeared,  robbed  him 
of  his  faith  in  her,  then  nipped  in  the  bud 
the' lore  which  was  horn  of  single-hearted 
homage,  and  cured  him  a  sharp  cure  of 
his  brief  passion. 

Hie  spell  of  Lady  Bell's  attractions  was 
broken  for  Master  Charles.  For  a  time  after 
her  confession  he  avoided  her,  was  restless, 
cross,  unhappy  in  his  mind,  pining  more  than 
ever  for  his  colours  and  his  marching  day. 

But  Master  Charles'  healthy  nature  re- 
asserted itself  speedily, — the  more  speedily 
that  his  pursuit  of  Miss  Barlowe  had  stiU 
been  full  of  the  idealism  of  an  uncorrupted 
youthful  manhood,  of  a  dreamy  delight  in  the 
present,  and  a  vague  grasp  of  the  future. 
First  he  returned  with  renewed  zest  to  his  old 
interests  and  occu|>atioiis.  Hien  he  gradually 
wore  back  to  the  original  fiimdly  footing,  now 
iree  £nom  all  uncertainty  and  double  mean- 
ing, on  which  he  had  been  with  Lady  Bell 

She  witnessed  the  change,  and  was  a  little 
mystified,  a  little  mortified ;  but  being  true 
to  herself  and  him,  she  was  easily  recon- 
ciled to  it.  She  was  not  a  budding  coquette. 
She  was  not  naturally  weak,  though  girlishly 
weak.  She  had  been  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  She  had  not  forgotten  I.ady 
Lucie's  lessonET  of  religion  and  virtue,  how- 
ever she  had  swerved  from  them ;  and  that 
remembranra,  even  in  the  midst  of  perver- 
sity and  shortsightedness,  prevented  her  from 
falling.  But  she  had  even  been  saved  from 
the  temptiition  of  loving  her  jroung  squire,  so 
that  she  could  afford  to  be  thankful  that  he 
had  soon  ceased  to  love  her,  and  was  willing 
to  be  her  friend. 

CHAPTER  XDC. — AN  OLD  FRIBND. 

The  white  hoar  frost  which  had  given  a 
fairy*like  beauty  to  the  old  orchard  trees  of 
Nutfield  had  long  melted  away,  and  was  re- 
placed by  the  first  powdering  and  fluttering 
of  green  on  the  grey  gnarled  boughs. 

The  birds  which  Lady  Bell  had  fed  no 
longer  came  hopping  to  dobr  and  window- 
sill,  but,  independent  of  her  bounty,  and  for- 
getful of  past  favours,  broke  off  the  acquaint- 
ance, and  gave  themselves  up  to  satis&ctory 
pokings  (oi  worms  in  the  soft  earth,  to 
pecking  at  the  first  midges  aiid  green  flies, 
and  to  the  absorbing  delights  of  pairing. 

Summer  company  might  be  anticipated  to 
fill  the  spare  rooms  at  Nutfield.  But  Miss 
Kingscote,  though  not  so  graceful  and  winning 
in  her  ways  as  Lady  Bell's  feathered  friends, 
was  less  carried  away  by  the  claims  of  her 
personal  history,  in  the  association  which 


had  remained  unbroken  since  Lady  Bell  had 
communicated  the  fact  of  her  mairiage.  i 

Miss  Kingscote  made  up  her  mind  to  re-  I ; 
tain  Mrs.  Barlowe  as  a  companion,  "  for,  I ; 
Lud  I  I've  growed  fond  of  her."  Miss  Kin^  ' ' 
cote  told  herself  in  a  succession  of  reflections  I  { 
"  it  would  cost  me  summat  to  part  with  her.  | . 
Besides,  what  would  become  of  the  wench  * 
herself,  as  is  pure  genteel  and  dandily,  though 
she  do  have  the  smartest  fingers,  and  the 
prettiest  devices,  if  she  were  thrown  out  into 
the  world,  may  be  to  be  knocked  back  on  ! 
the  tender  mercies  of  her  villain  of  a  man.  , ' 
I  do  have  a  spite  at  them  men ;  but  my  j ' 
Master  Charles — ^he's  a  good  sort,  as  weU  l{ 
as  a  pretty  fellow,  to  make  his  sister's  heart  I  > 
glad,  and  other  lasses'  hearts  sad.    But  thfs  I 
lass  she  knows  that  she  and  Master  Charles  , 
can't  at  no  price  come  together.  She's  a  i 
safe  playfellow  for  Master  cWles,  as  well  as- 
good  company  for  me. 

"  She'll  help  me  in  the  knotted  finnges  for  I 
the  curtains  of  them  beds.   She  has  begun  ! 
covers  for  the  spare  chairs,  which  ain't  half 
finished,  and  which  I  could  no  more  complete  I 
all  alone  than  I  could  dance  a  minnuee.    I  I 
want  a  hand,  too,  in  the  sets  out  when  the  folks 
staying  in  the  house  step  in  to  sup  with  Master 
Cluirles  and  me ;  and  I  am  no  great  shakes 
at  the  preserving  and  pickling  which  summer 
do  bring  on  heavy,  smce  old  nuisey  would 
never  let  me  ti^,  so  long  as  she  could  have  a 
finger  in  the  pte.    I  can  prank  myself  fine  ' 
enough,  Init  Master  Charles  he's  besotted  ' 
with  the  last  modes,  and  he  lays  into  me  to  j 
take  Mrs.  Barlowe's  word  in  the  matter,  i 
Well,  I'm  not  misdoubting  that,  wheresoever,  - 
and  whatsoever  loss  the  poox  Uirown-away  j 
thing  learnt  it,  she  knows  die  fashitms  oS  the  :  j 
top  company." 

Thus  Lady  Bell  lived  on  at  Nutfield,  and 
shared  the  agreeable  stir  which  followed  the  { 
first  announcement  for  the  season  of  lodgers 
to  the  house. 

"  It's  the  mayor's  wife  have  sent  out  a 
messenger   express,  that  the  rooms   are  j 
wanted  for  a  Lon'on  lady  the  mayor  knows 
on  (we  only  make  our  house  free  to  friends  : 
and  friends*  friends,  Mrs.  Barlowe),  a  young  < 
madam  newly  lain  in  with  her  first  child,  and  '  I 
seeking  quiet  and  country  air  to  recmlt  her,"  ] 
was  Miss  Kingscote's  important  tidings.  i 

"Our  air  is  as  sweet  as  a  nut,"  Miss  | 
Kingscote  animadverted  in  her  satis&ction,  ' 
"  as  your  colour  may  show.  When  you  came  I 
first  I  could  compare  you  to  nought  for  | 
wanness  but  the  puling  white  July  flower,  i 
and  now  you  are  getting  that  rosy  you'll 
soon  match  its  red  brother  and  sisto-." 
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Only  one  word  of  the  news  kept  tingling 
in  Lady  Bell's  ears,  "  Lon'on  !  "  Could  this 
lady  be  high  enough  in  rank  to  know  any 
member  of  Lady  Lucie's  old  set  ?  Might 
the  stranger,  after  they  had  been  several 
weeks  together,  be  induced  to  favour  and 
help  Lady  Bell,  should  she  reveal  her  identity 
and  appeal  to  the  new-comer's  benevolence  ? 

She   knew  that  she  could  not  live  at 


Nutfield  always.  Nay,  she  was  determined 
against  remaining  there  for  any  lepgth  of 
time.  However  hazardous  a  farther  en- 
counter with  the  world,  she  would  face  it, 
rather  than  sink  into  slothful,  degenerating 
apathy,  and  be  dragged  down  at  last  to  Miss 
Kingscote's  clownish  level. 

The  next  information  was  brought  by  Miss 
Kingscote  after  she  had  been  to  Lumley  and 


seen  tbe  mayor's  wife.  It  struck  more  home 
where  Lady  Bell  was  concerned. 

**  Murder !  how  comes  it,"  cried  Miss 
Kingscote,  not  waiting  to  divest  herself  of 
her'yeilow  pelisse  and  her  hat  tied  down  over 
her  lappets,  but  Sitting  brandishing  a  whip, 
to  the  danger  of  Lady  Bell's  eyes,  on  the 
first  chair  which  Miss  Kingscote  could  drop 
into  afto'  coming  back  to  her  own  parlour, 


"  Nutfield  should  be  a  refuge  for  distressed 
wives  ?  Sure  Master  Charles  and  me  has' 
neither  husbands  nor  wives,  that  we  should 
draw  such  a  lot,  like  honey  draws  flies.  Our 
lodger  to  be,  is  parted  from  her  husband, 
though  they  do  say  it  is  by  her  own  doing. 
She  were  a  great  fortune,  and  he  were  a  grand 
beau,  and  they  pulled  together  none  so  amiss 
for  a  time.    But  he  ran  mad  for  play,  as  the 
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Lord  deliver  Master  Charles  from  running, 
which  led  him  into  all  sorts  of  evil  courses." 

**  Ah,  well-a-day.  And  was  there  no 
remedy?"  besought  Lady  Bell,  greatly  in- 
terested. 

"  Ne'er  a  one.  For  a  few  weeks  gone,  just 
afore  the  child  came  into  this  weary  world, 
when  its  father's  heart  might  have  been 
tender,  he  dean  kicked  over  the  traces.  He 
had  vowed  and  swore  Bible  oaths  that  he 
would  leave  off  play,  more  by  token  her 
fortune  were  none  of  his,  but  he  went  and 
staked  a  part  on't  with  a  Warwickafaire  gen^ 
tleman,  a'  known  gambler  and  cheat,  I'se 
warrant  on  his  last  Tegs,  one  Squire  Godwin." 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Bell  again,  more 
shrilly  this  time ;  but  Mist  Kingscote'  took 
no  notice  of  the  pecnliar  cadence  of  the 
voice,  or  only  attributed  it  to  her  own 
eloquence  and  the  pathos  of  her  stoiy. 

"  Our  madam's  man  lost ;  serve  him  right 
She  went  and  paid  his  d^t,  but  she  would 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  him.  She  broke 
with  him  that  hoar.  Hi^  time  when 
the  last  of  her  fine  fcMnne  would  have  gone 
like  so  much  leavings  to  the  do^,  and  she 
and  her  child  woold  have  been  drove  to 
work  or  beg  for  a  bite  and  sup,  if  they  had 
stayed  on  with  the  slippery  ne'er-do-well. 
But  she  must  be  hard  in  the  head  and  mortal 
stem  in  the  will  to  cut  the  scamp,  for  tiiey  do 
say  she  married  him  against  the  will  of  her 
friends,  and  was  as  dead  set  on  him,  (mce  on 
a  day,  as  she  is  now  set  a^in  him." 

"  Poor  young  madam  I "  lamented  Lady 
Bdl  in  her  old-fashioned,  abstracted  fashion, 
"  so  she,  too,  became  exposed,  dmngh  her 
husband,  to  the  inhuman  adfishncss  of  Squire 
Godwin.  Can  you  tell  me  her  name,  Miss 
Kingscote?** 

"  Not  I,  for  I  foKtit  to  ax  it,  and  Mrs. 
Zronsi^  forgot  to  teU  it.  What  a  lunny  she 
would  think  me  for  not  minding  her  she  had 
forgot !  But  perhaps  the  unhappy  lady  is 
keeping  it  close,  though  we  cannot  let  that 
be ;  we  canAot  manage  a  bill  widiout  a 
name,  can  we  now,  Mrs.  Barlowe?** 

"  I  think  we  might,"  Lad3F  Bell  re-asaured 
the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"And  hEid  yonr  heard  tell  afore  of  that 
tHief  ofthe  wood.  Squire  Godwm?"  inquired 
Miss  Kingscote,  revertii^  to  a  point  which 
had  struck  her  in  her  ounpanion'B  speech. 

"  I  had  heard  of  him ;  would  that  I  had 
not,"  admitted  Lady  Bell  wincing.  "But 
mad^,  he  was  not  a  coifunon  swindler  and 
cheat — not  to  my  knowledge.  He  was  a 
l»rdened  gambler,  and  a  wickedly  GUtpoa 
gendonan,  that  was  all." 


"  I  reckon  it  was  the  woiser  of  the  two.  ' 
with  the  devil  to  pay  atween  them,"  asserted 
Miss  Kingscote  rather  severely  for  her,  "  I  am  ' 
a  bom  lady,  I  am,  but  I  count  them  lufiians  || 
of  the  green  boarcjs  and  racecourses,  as  may  Ij 
yet  turn  out  the  light  pockets  of  my  hoy  and  • 
shake  'em  emptier  of  Nutfield  than  ever  bur  'j 
uncle  Mat  slwok  'em,  a  dratted  deal  wnse 
than  a  highwayman  or  a  housebreaker  that 
maybe  catphed  in  the  act  and  wear  a  hempen  ![ 
collar  at  Tyburn  or  nigher  hand  any  day."  i 
I  sn^tose  we  mast  leave  to  their  deserts 
both  spenddirifb  and  .wicked  uncles,"  said 
Lady  Bell.    "  Why  are  uncles  worse  than 
other  relations,  I  wonder  ?  "  she  speculated.  ' 

"  Because  of  them  blessed  Babes  in  the 
Wood,"  answered  Miss  Kingscote  glibly.  , 

"  Miss  Kingscote,  let  as  try  to  comfott  . 
the  poor  young  madam,  widi  her  worse  than  ) 
fatherless  babe,"  suggested.  Lady  Bell,  as  she  | 
conjured  up  a  host  of  pensive  recoUections.  | 

'*  Ay,  ay  j  I  expect  you  two  will  be  as 
thick  as  peas,"  said  MisB  Kingscote  nod^ng 
confidentially. 

The  lady  arrived  that  very  evming  to 
supper,  ^le  had  posted  mm  town  to 
Lumley;  die  had  heard  there,  that  lodging; 
were  inovided  for  her  by  the  mayor,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  former  bailiff  in  her  £imity, 
and  had  come  straight  on,  in  the  chaise, 
with  her  child  and  attendant. 

Miss  Kingscote,  who  was  apt  to  be  in  a 
muddle,  and  never  ready  for  anything,  was, 
as  she  described  it,  "  shpping  **  into  her  best 
gown.  Master  Charies  was  out  "  Oh,  the 
dickens  1  the  dickens  1  What  is  ever  to  be 
done  ?  "  cried  Miss  KingscoCe  to  Mrs.  Bar-  < 
lowe,  "  Rim  like  a  lovey,  you  are  a1wa>-5  3^ 
neat  as  though  you'd  been  lifted  cmt  of  a 
box,  and  wait  on  madam  at  the  coach  door. 
Say  we're  m^n  glad  to  see  her,  which  we 
beant — not  yet  awhile,  but  them's  the  word!. 
Help  her  out ;  take  the  child  and  call  it  - . 
Iamb.  The  mother  won't  go  and  mind  cere- 
mony dien.  I  wouldn't  for  my  life  she  diil 
mind,  'cause  of  die  mayor's  people.  See  the 
whole  set  to  their  rooms,  Mrs.  Barlowe. 
Swear  the  beds  are  aired,  die  fire  will  be  lit , 
as  soon  as  we  can  say  Jack  Robinson,  and  i 
we  aint  at  the  mercy  of  bugs.  I'll  be  there 
to  bid  madam  make  herself  at  l^^e  in  ^ 
trice.'' 

Lady  Bell  went  out  in  the  early  sainifer 
dusk,  widi  a  new  moon  coming  out  calm  and 
sweet,  ttid  the  blackbirds  singing  a  late  note  | 
to  duHr  mates  in  the  nests  anun^  thecvchard 
boughs,  nnwotring  o£  die  shots  and  saves 
whi^  were  in  store  for  them.  Here  veie  * 
difiilrent  night  and  place,  with  averyditfEfCBt^ 
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major  domo  or  chatelaine  from  what  had 
greeted  Lady  Bell  when  she  came  to 
Bcvis's. 

*'  I  have  been  sent  to  bring  you  in, 
madam,"  said  the  fresh  young  voice  to  the 
occupants  of  the  chaise,  who  were  only  to  be 
guessed  at  in  its  recesses,  but  the  travellers 
mast  have  thought  that  the  voice  spoke  very 
delicately  and  gently,  with,  a  heaitfelt  em- 
pathy izi  its  Ikiuid  undertones.  "You  must 
be  done  up  wiu  fiitigae,  but  rest  and  refresh- 
ment are  at  hand.  Let  me  take  ihe  child,  I 
shall  be  very  careful" 

The  lady  within  did  not  respond  immedi- 
ately. She  sat  arrested  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  got  out  quickly,  directed  the  nurse  to 
carr>'  the  infant  within  doors  from  the  dews, 
but  declared  that  for  herself,  she  desired  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air,  before  she  entered  the 
house  and  sat  down  to  supper.  She  took 
Lady  Bell's  arm  and  drew  her  further  into 
the  orchard  instead  of  into  the  entrance-hall, 
while  her  maid  and  Miss  Kingscote's  ser- 
xanta  firatemised  on  the  spot  over  the 
**  whimsies  "  of  fine  ladies. 

The  two  shipwrecked  young  treatures — 
the  stranger  in  the  wraps  was  only  a  few 
years  older  than  Lady  Bell,  thus  thrown 
together,  stood  in  the  twilight  orchard,  dis- 
covered to  each  other,  as  they  had  been  after 
the  first  moment  of  their  meeting  again, 
ready  to  make  common  cause  together  as 
ihcy  had  done  ere  now,  to  league  together 
against  their  enemies  and  the  whole  world. 

"  Lady  Bell  Trevor,"  broke  forth  Mrs. 
Sun  don — the  voice  had  a  jarred  and  broken 
tone,  instead  of  its  old  full  harmony — "  I  have 
found  you  at  last.  iHow  did  you  come  here  ? 
What  are  you  doing  here  since — since  Squire 
Trevor  lost  his  election  ?  You'll  never  re- 
fuse to  tell  me,  for  I  must  be  your  best 
friend,  with  whom  your  secret  is  safe." 

But  Lady  Bell  was  overcome  by  identifying 
her  old  idol  in  this  figure  whose  pedestal  was 
shattered  and  her  companion  figure  gone  for 
ever.  L.ady  Bell  gave  way  far  more  than  the 
sr/eaker  had  failed  in  composure,  and  sobbed 
and  cried,  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Sundon,  I  thought  you 
*fcere  happy,  if  anybody  on  earth  was  happy, 
and  now  to  hear  and  see  you  like  this!" 

**■  Hush !  hush  1 "  enjoined  Mrs.  Sundon 
with  nervous  firmness,  as  one  who  would 
cot  listen  lest  her  own  liardly-w<»i  calmness 
'  sliould  be  ruffled  to  its  depths.  "  It  is  the 
c-jaanon  lot,  like  death,  that  we  should  be 
'ieceived  and  wronged;  the  exceptions  are 
>o  rare,  that  what  right  had  I,  or  my  friends 
tor  me,  to  count  on  me  forming  one  ?  I 
,  iiave  not  lost  all  when  I  liav«  found  you." 
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On  the  couple's  repairing  to  the  house, 
they  gave  no  signs  of  any  previous  acquaint- 
ance, and  Lady  Bell  was  Mrs.  Barlowe  to 
Madam  Sundon.  ' 

Miss  Kingscote  did  not  suspect  any  collu- 
sion ;  she  was  so  easily  blinded,  that  there 
was  no  credit  in  blinding  her.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  firom  the  first  that  Madam 
Stmdtm  and  Mrs.  Barlowe,  in  right  of  their 
common  misfortunes  as  wives,  would  be, 
according  to  her  own  phrase,  "as  thick  as 
peas,"  she  only  congratulated  herself  on  her 
penetration  when  her  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 

She  was  not  jealous,  her  mingled  good- 
nature and  self-conceit  constituted  a  panoply 
against  jealousy,  while  the  mutual  attraction 
between  the  ladies  relieved  her  from  the 
obligation  of  entertaining  the  mayor's  friend. 

Master  Charles  had  a  little  more  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  but  it  seemed  to  him  the 
most  natural  thing  possible,  that  two  elegant 
young  women  belonging  to  anotlier  order 
from  that  of  a  good  soul  like  his  sister  Deb, 
with  a  similarity  in  misfortune  serving  fiu'ther 
to  unite  them,  should  be  irresistibly  drawn  to 
each  otb^.  He  would  have  been  astonished 
if  they  had  kept  apart. 

He  was  not  struck  by  the  spontaneousness 
and  equality  of  the  friend^ip.  He  did  not 
pause  to  think  that  Madam  Sundon,  who 
had  the  reputation  with  the  mayor's  family  of 
being  high  as  well  as  gracious,  determined  and 
discreet  even  to  hardness,  in  breaking  with 
her  forsworn  infatuated  husband,  was  not 
a  likely  pers(»i  to  ru^  without  a  sufficient 
motive  into  an  intimate  friendship  with  a 
young  woman  in  Mrs.  Barlowe's  position. 
The  mere  drcomstance  that  Mrs.  Badowe's 
presence  at  Nutfidd  was  an  abnonnal  element 
of  daily  life,  was  enough  to  convince  Master 
Charles  that  it  would  fit  into  the  other  a]»- 
normal  elements,  as  a  necessity  of  the  case. 

While  Miss  Kingscote  and  Master  Charles 
accorded  their  ready  consent  to  the  connec- 
tion, it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  its  precious- 
ness  to  Lady  BelL  It  was  like  sunshine 
irradiating  a  dull  landscape,  like  water  spring- 
ing up  in  the  desert,  like  the  restoration  of 
an  alien  to  forfeited  privileges,  never  before 
held  so  dear. 

The  atmosi^re  of  high-bred  and  refined 
society  was  regained.  A  sense  of  reliance 
in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  friend, was 
experienced.  The  delightful  tie  of  sisterhood 
to  which  Lady  Bdl  had  not  been  bom  was 
acquired.  The  wholesome  antidote  of  pas- 
sionate interest  and  deep  pity  for  anodier, 
tried  as  sorely  as  X<ady  Bell  had  been  tried, 
was  supplied.   Lady  Bell  had  the  constant 
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example  of  Mrs.  Sundon's  dignified  reserve 
and  womanly  fortitude.  She  shared  in  the 
higher  intelligence  of  her  friend.  She  re- 
ceived from  Mrs,  Sundon  many  pieces  of 
information  for  which  she  had  been  secretly 
lon^ng.  She  found  the  most  charming  play- 
thing in  Mrs.  Sundon's  baby. 

Such  were  some  of  the  many  benefits 
which  Mrs.  Sundon's  unexpected  appearance 
on  the  scene  brought  to  Lady  Bell,  and  for 
which  she  gave  thanks. 

Mrs.  Sundon  was  never  "  high "  to  Lady 
Bell;  not  only  was  she  too  magnanimous 
and  loyal  a  woman  to  forget  old  service, 
because  its  gain  had  passed  away — there  was 
balm  to  the  woman's  wounded  spirit  in  the 
girl's  enthusiastic  admiration  and  firm  £uth. 

Only  slightly  separated  in  years,  both  of 
them  wives,  and  unhappy  wives^  I^y  Bell 
was  still  half  a  lifetime  younger  in  experience 
than  Mrs.  Sundon. 

Next  to  her  child,  Lady  Bell  became  the 
consolation  and  interest  of  Mrs.  Sundon's  life 
— blighted  by  a  blight  of  which  she  could  not 
speak.  Lady  Beli,  too,  had  been  wounded  by 
the  hunters,  but  her  wound  had  not  been  dealt 
by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  and  had  not  placed 
to  the  quick.  Mrs.  Sundon  could  not  only 
cherish  Lady  Bell,  she  could  devise  plans  for 
the  giii's  restoration  to  life  and  happiness. 

CHAPTER  XX. — A  MESSAGE  OUT  OF  tHE  PAST. 

One  hot  day  in  the  latter  end  of  June, 
Lady  Bell  was  sitting  out  in  the  orchard, 
with  Mrs.  Sundon's  cmld  in  her  lap,  cooing 
to  it,  tickling  it,  tossing  it,  decking  it  out 
with  daisies,  pretending  to  herself  and  to 
it,  that  the  not-many-weeks-old  child  noticed 
and  appreciated  its  floral  finery. 

The  long,  flower-besprinkled  grass  grew 
all  round,  beneath  the  bending,  leafy  boughs, 
through  the  shadows  of  whidi  came  perpe- 
tually shifting  chequers  of  sunshine.  There 
could  just  be  seen,  down  a  vista,  the  quaint, 
grey  house  of  Nutfield,  with  the  last  year's 
yellow  com  stacks  beyond  the  orchard,  mel- 
lowing and  warming  the  green  and  grey  tints 
under  the  blue  and  white  cloud-flecked  sky. 

Mrs.  Sundon  with  her  fine  figure  and  &ce, 
in  one  of  her  white  wrappers  and  close  caps, 
came  slowly  up  between  the  interlacing 
boughs;  she  stopped  beside  Lady  Bell  and 
the  child,  looking  down  upon  them.  The 
group  was  very  sweet,  and  wanted  only  a  St. 
Joseph  and  a  little  St.  John  to  make  it  stand 
for  one  of  the  old  Italian  "  Riposos." 

"  Look  here.  Lady  Bell,"  said  Mrs.  Sun- 
don, putting  her  finger  on  a  paragraph  m  a 
newspaper  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 


Lady  Bell  started  and  rose  up  in  vague 
perturbation.  For  precaution's  sake  Mrs. 
Sundon  had  abstained  from  giving  her  friend, 
even  in  private,  that  friend's  name  and  title, 
since  Mrs.  Sundon  had  discovered  Lady 
Bell  at  Nutfield.  What  had  surprised  the 
compromising  words  from  Mrs.  Sundon  now? 

Lady  Bell  took  the  newspaper  and  looked 
at  the  place  indicated.  Her  hand  was  shak- 
ing, her  breath  was  coming  fast,  her  eyes 
were  dazzled;  but  the  intimation  was  so 
plain  and  direct  that  she  took  in  its  meaning 
at  a  glance.  There  was  no  ambiguity  there 
to  prevent  the  message  reaching  its  destina- 
tion and  doing  its  work.  "If  Lady  Bell 
Trevor  wishes  to  see  her  husband  in  life,  let 
her  return  at  once  to  Trevor  Court" 

A  mist  passed  before  I^y  Bell's  eyes ; 
the  sunny  June  orchard,  with  the  sofi^  fair 
child  whom  Mis.  Sundon  had  taken  into  her 
arms,  and  Mrs.  Sundon  herself,  all  grew  in  a 
moment  blurred  and  dark,  as  if  the  very  dews : 
of  death  and  remorse  had  fallen  on  them.  j 
"Oh,  Mrs.  Sundon,  what  shall  I  do?"; 
cried  Lady  Bell,  wringing  her  hands.  *'  I  did  i 
not  love  him,  I  had  ,no  cause  to  love  him ;  | 
but  I  was  his  wife,  who  was  yet  no  wife  to ' 
him,  and  he  is  a  dying  man  I " 

"Go  back  to  him  immediately,"  advised 
Mrs.  Sundon,  "while  there  is  still  time  to 
wipe  out  your  offence  to  him — ^it  was  liglit 
compared  with  his  to  you.  But  it  is  ill 
having  an  unsettled  score  with  the  dead. 
This  would  hang  hke  a  miUstone  round  your 
neck,  and  weigh  you  down  all  your  days." 

"  FU  go  back  if  you  counsel  it,"  submitted 
Lady  Bell  desperately,  setting  off  in  nervous 
haste  to  the  house.  "  But  how  am  I  to  face 
him  ?  if  he  have  strength  left  to  lift  his  hand 
still,  will  he  strike  me  as  I  have  seert  him 
strike  his  man  ?  Or,  if  he  is  gone,  must  I 
stay  in  the  house  with  the  dead,  I  wha 
never  saw  anybody  die  but  dear  Lady  Lucie, 
who  died  blessing  me?  Would  that  I  had 
minded  her  precepts  better ;  she  would  not 
have  had  me  leave  the  worst  <^  husbands. 
And  how  many  miles  will  it  be  to  post  cross 
country,  Mrs.  Sundon?  you  have  a  good 
head  and  may  guess.  Can  you  tell-  me  if  1 
shall  be  as  long  in  going  as  I  was  in  com  in  ^ 
here?  only  I  did  not  come  straight!  Ob^ 
will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  the  money 
you  think  1  shall  need,  for  I  have  only  three 
crowns  in  my  purse?" 

"My  deaf,  I  shall  take  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Sundon  quiedy.  "Do  you  think  I  would 
send  you  off  on  such  an  errand  aloae  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  thankful ! "  Lady  Bell  began 
to  sob  her  relief;  "now  I  may  do  my  duty  at 
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last ;  no,  I  don't  mean  that/'  ahe  checked  her- 
self the  next  moment,  "  I  cannot  hear  of  you 
doing  such  a  thing.  How  could  you  leave 
your  baby?  You  are  too  delic^e  yet  for 
such  a  journey — and  to  go  to  that  neigh- 
bourhood of  all  others.  It  is  vastly  generous 
of  you  to  propose  it,  just  what  I  should  have 
expected  of  you,  but  of  course  I  cannot  con- 
sent ;  I  shall  manage  by  myself,  somehow." 

"  Say  no  more,  Lady  Bell,"  Mrs.  Sundon 
put  an  end  to  the  discussion,  "I  am  going 
with  you.  The  cliild  will  do  veiy  well  with 
her  nurse.  Do  you  think  I  would  put  my 
child,  any  more  than  myself,  between  me 
and  my  duty  and  privilege?  I  should  call 
that  treating  my  child  very  ill,  paying  her  a 
poor  compUment,  for  which  I  should  hope 
she  would  never  thank  me.  I  am  abler  for 
the  journ^  than  r  was  for  coming  here.  I 
need  not  fear  to  go  near  Cbevely,  which 
has  been  sold,  as  I  dare  say  you've  heard. 
You  cannot  tell  what  I  can  do  without  harm 
to  my  health,"  declared  Mrs.  Sundon,  with  a 
little  bitterness.  "  I  travelled  from  what  had 
been  my  home,  handed  into  the  carriage  by 
a  bailiff  on  starting,  and  went  out  of  town 
when  Ttiy  child  was  no  more  than  ten  days 
old.  I  could  not  have  slept  another  night 
under  that  xool  But  even  if  I  had  been  a 
weaker  woman,  I  should  not  have  shrunk 
from  this  poor  effort,  and  you  would  not  have 
refused  me  my  right." 

Lady  Bell  had  no  lon^  the  heart,  any 
more  Uian  the  will,  to  decline  Mrs.  Sundon's 
support  in  the  emergency.  If  Mrs.  Sundon's 
presence  made  Mr.  Trevw  mad, — diould  he 
regard  it  as  another  act  of  disobedience  even 
when  Lady  Bell  was  pretending  to  obey  him, 
—it  would  be  time  enough  then  to  undertake 
the  ungracious  task  of  refusing  the  elder 
woman's  countenance. 

The  great  news  that  Mrs.  Sundon  and 
Mrs.  Barlowe  were  to  set  off  on  horseback 
within  the  hour,  availing  themselves,  by  per- 
misraon,  of  Miss  Kingscote's  and  Master 
Charles's  horses,  in  order  to  reach  Lumley, 
where  they  were  to  hire  a  chuse  to  proceed 
on  their  joumey  oi  indefinite  duration,  fell 
flat.  It  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
stunning  shock  inflicted  on  Miss  Kingscote 
when  Mrs.  Sundon  saw  fit  to  omimunicate 
to  the  hostess  the  real  rank  and  history  of 
her  companion. 

Lud  I  lud !  a  Lady  Bell  all  the  time,  and 
I  to  have  gone  and  found  fault  with  her,  and 
kept  her  pottering  about  my  business,  mend- 
ing lace,  and  cleaning  silver,  lud-a-mercy, 
what  sfa^  1  do,  brother  ?  Mayn't  I  be  took 
up  by  the  King  or  the  Lords,  like  the  'tomey 


was,  whom  I've  heaxd  tell  of,  no  farther  gone 
than  fatho-  and  mother's  day,  afore  we  came 
down  in  the  world,  and  I  were  a  mite  of  a 
child — he  gave  a  warrant  to  arrest  a  fine 
lady  in  her  coach  in  the  street,  at  the  suit  of 
a  tradesman,  and  he  himself  was  had  up 
before  the  justices — I  mean  afore  the  Lords, 
for  an  insult  to  the  quality.  Mayn't  I  be  had 
up  and  put  in  prison,  though  I  never  knowed, 
nor  meant  it,  and  I'll  beg  her  pardon  over 
and  over  again,  and  she  was  a  right-down 
pleasant  lass,  madam — Lud  ! " 

*'  Nonsense,  Deb,"  exclaimed  Master 
Charles  impatiently;  "you  did  her  a  kind- 
ness, and  helped  her  in  her  end,  as  it 
proves,"  he  finished  a  little  sarcastically, 
"  whether  Miss  or  Madam,  she  has  been  ail 
along  far  bqrond  our  flight,  and  will  never 
waste  another  dioi^t  on  us,  now  that  she 
has  found  birds  of  her  own  feather,  and  is 
ready  to  go  off  with  them  to  her  own  perch." 

"  She  were  a  runaway  wife  all  the  same," 
reflected  Miss  Kingscote  sapiently,  "  though 
she  were  ten.  times  a  Lady  Bell,  and  she  had 
left  her  man  as  must  have  been  hers  in  the 
face  of  day,  which  made  the  leaving  a  heap 
bolder  in  my  madam — nay,  my  lady.  I  vow 
I  as  good  as  telled  her  she  was  no  match  for 
the  Kingscotes  of  Nutfield." 

"  You  had  nothing  to  do  to  say  anything 
of  the  kmd,  even  though  this  Lady  Bell  had 
been  a  ample  waiting-maid,  or  bax-maid,  or 
scullion,  I  don't  care  which."  Master  Charles 
was  inovoked  into  telling  lus  sister,  as  his 
good-humoured  indulgence  gave  way — "  The 
Kingscotes  have  not  kept  their  own  in  the 
world  without  loss,  and  they  can  ill  afford  to 
despise  the  humblest — I  say  that,  if  I  am 
supposed  to  have  anythir^  to  do  with  the 
future  matching  of  the  Kingscotes,"  declared 
the  yoxmg  gentlenmn  loftily,  "and  they'll 
be  long  enough  of  being  matched  for  me, 
since  I  could  bring  amate  to  little  better  than 
a  farm-house,  and  a  farmer's  kin.  I'll  thank 
you.  Deb,  not  to  meddle  in  the  matter." 

"There,  I've  given  offence  to  Master 
Charles,"  Miss  Kingscote  reflected  glumly 
aflfer  she  was  alone.  "  He's  taken  to  hurting 
my  feehngs  by  twitting  me  "with  what  we've 
lost,  as  if  the  worsest  loss  weren't  mine  I  not 
that  I  show  it  neither,  for  Tm  sure  I'm  a 
powerful  fine  woman,  considering  my  lack  of 
education.  And  so  she's  Lady  Bell,  and  if 
she  had  bidden  still,  I  mun  have  said  my 
lady  every  blessed  word,  and  run  at  her  heels 
as  I've  never  made  her  run  at  mine.  But  if 
this  Squire  Trevor,  as  she  has  given  leg-bail 
to,  had  not  come  on  the  carpet,  first  and  fore- 
most, ere  we  set  eyes  on  her,  mighta't  she 
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have  been  my  Lady  Bell  Kingscote  !  Tliat 
do  sound  fine !  prodigious  fine  !  But  if  there 
had  never  been  no  Squire  Trevor,  there  would 
never  have  been  no  going  sack,  banding  with 
the  playere,  turning  up  at  Nutfield,  and  making 
friends  with  Master  Charles,  so  there  is  an 
end  ont.  My  Master  Charles  mun  |o  to  the 
wars,  and  ri^  a  sabre  cufs  spoiling  his  bonnie 
face,"  mused  Miss  Kingscote,  whimpering  at 
the  very  thought,  "afore  he  fill  his  chimney- 
comer,  and  bring  home  his  lady  to  sit  down 
cheek  by  jowl  with  him,  while  III  be  right 
glad  to  retire  to  mother's  room,  save  when 
they  want  my  company,  for  I  ain't  teethy  or 
prideful— I  never  were.  That  mun  be  the 
order  of  affairs,  as  Master  Charles  ought  to 
know." 

Even  before  the  parting,  Master  Charles 
had  cause  to  renounce  his  mortified  convic- 
tion of  how  little  he  and  his  sister  were  to 
Lady  Bell  Trevor,  and  of  how  she  bad  done 
with  them  from  tMs  day. 

She  was  grateful  for  tiw  assistance  and 
escort  as  far  as  Lnmley,  which  he  oflfered  so 
soon  as  he  ascertained  tihat  the  offer  would  be 
i^reeable  to  her  and  Madam  Sundon. 

Lady  Bell  put  her  head  out  of  the  chaise  : 
window  at  the  last.  Her  scared  eyes  looked 
with  almost  timid  beseeching  into  his  face. 
She  told  him,  without  any  sign  of  haughtiness, 
but  with  many  tokens  of  a  retentive  memoiy 
for  the  smallest  act  of  consideration  and 
kindness,  and  of  contrition  for  having  played 
a  part  to  lum  and  his  sister,  and  for  not  having 
trusted  them  in  full,  that  she  had  been  very 
well  off  and  happy  at  NatfieM.  She  hoped 
that  his  colours  would  arrive  soon,  that  he 
would  see  a  campaign  to  his  wish,  and  return 
safe  and  sound  to  dbeer  his  8istar*s  heart 

Lady  Bell  s^t  Miss  Kingscote  her  grateful 
duty.  I^dy  Bell  trusted  they  would  meet 
again,  when  she  would  be  able  to  finish  ha 
c^ir-covers.  In  the  meantime,  she  would 
not  forget  to  procure  patterns  for  Miss  Kings- 
cote. Miss  Kingscote  must  be  especially 
kind  to  Lady  Bell's  brood  of  chicks — the  first 
brood  she  had  seen  set,  seen  hatched,  and 
fed  every  day  with  her  own  hands. 

It  was  plain  that  for  the  moment,  in  place 
of  being  eager  to  resume  her  cast-off  rank  and 
state.  Lady  Bell  had  forgotten  where  and 
why  she  was  going,  all  about  Squire  Trevor 
and  his  danger.  It  was  only  when  the  chaise 
rolled  off,  and  she  sank  back  in  her  com«r, 
that  she  wiftdrew  into  herself  to  face  the 
grim  record  of  the  bond  she  had  broken, 
and  the  forfeit  she  was  called  on  to  pay. 

It  was  on  a  fiesh  summer  morning,  when 
having  started  eaily  to  accomplish  the  last  | 


stage  of  their  )oumey,  Lady  Bell  and  Mrs. 
Sundon  came  in  sight  of  Trevor  Court. 

The  gates  were  standing  open ;  early  as  it  ■ 
was,  the  lodge  seemed  deserted,  so  that  the 
chaise  entered  without  parley.  Hie  dew  was 
lying  like  pearls  on  the  grass  by  the  drive, 
and  silvering  the  yews  on  Ae  terrace.  The 
spirals  of  smoke  fi^om  the  red  chimney-stacks 
were  rising  straight  in  the  dear  air.  A  gush 
of  birds' song  sounded  far  and  wide.  T^ere 
was^omething  light,  bright,  and  exhilarating 
in  the  air,  and  in  the  aspect  of  nature,  which 
lent  a  peculiar  charm  to  what  was  imposing 
in  the  pile  of  building  and  its  grounds. 

"I  never  saw  Trevor  Court  before,  save 
from  a  distance,"  Mrs.  Sundon  Irt  fall  the  re- 
mark. "You  never  told  me.  Lady  Bell, 
what  a  fine  old  place  it  was." 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  noticed  it  till  the 
last  time  I  saw  it,"  Lady  Bell  replied  almost 
in  a  whisper;  she  recidled  vivnlly  the  last 
time  she  had  seen  her  husband's  house, 
sitting  in  the  travellii^  chariot  on  the  Sep- 
tember morning  beside  its  matter,  who  tin-  , 
gered  in  taking  a  short  leave  of  his  treasure.  . 

The  next  moment  hady  Bell  ^ve  a  ihriek 
and  put  her  hands  be^  her  face.  The 
c^se  had  turned  into  the  sweep  before  the 
house,  where,  in  sombre  omtrast   to   the  • 
summer  morning,  the  windows  were    all  ; 
shrouded,  and  the  hatchment  was  up. 

CUAPTBR  XXL — FREED  BY'tHE  VI5ITATI03J 

OF  GOD. 

It  was  as  a  quailing  widow,  and  not  as  a 
reluctant  wife,  that  Lady  Bell  re-entered  the 
old  oak  pariour,  where  she  still  trembled  lest  ■ 
she  shoi^d  hear  her  husband's  loud,  rongh  , 
accents  stutterii^;  with  rage,  and  his  stick,  , 
when  gout  confined  hnn  to  his  diair,  savagely 
beating  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Walsh,  in  her  towering  cap  smd 
starched  fiill,  received  Lady  Bell,  and  spoke 
to  the  point,  without  softening  or  reserva- 
tion. "  Yes,  it  is  all  over,  Lady  Bell ;  the 
Squire  died  last  night  at  ten  o'clock.  He 
was  took  with  a  jaundice  on  Wednesday 
se'en  night ;  but  no  danger  was  apprehended 
till  five  days  ago,  when  Mr.  Walsh  writ  the 
notice  for  die  papen — to  no  purpose,  so  fax 
as  the  Squire's  desiring  to  see  and  speak 
with  you  once  more  was  concerned." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Walsh,  I  came  as  fast  as  ever 
I  could  1 "  Lady  Bell  humbled  herself  in  tlie 
dust  before  her  ancient  enemy.  "  I  know 
now  I  was  a  bad,  bad  wif&  I  would  give 
all  I  have  in  the  wwld  to  be  able  to  live  the 
last  yeax  over  again,  and  do  my  dut^  by  your 
cousin,  who  is  lying  stiff  and  cold  m  one  of 
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these  rooms,  where  I  shall  never  hear  him 
say  that  he  forgives  me,  that  he  makes  allow- 
ance at  last  for  my  youth,  my  wounded  pride 
'  —what  had  a  sinful  creature  to  do  with 
pride  ? — my  forced  inclinations.     Oh !  tell 
me  be  did  not  lay  his  curse  upon  me  with 
I  his  last  l»-eath  ?  "  implored  Lady  Bell,  ready 
I  to  siok  down  with  grief  and  terror,  while  she 
'  dasped  her  hands  and  looked  up,  her  dis- 
tended eyes  brimming  over  with  scalding 
,  tears,  in  Mrs,  Walsh's  inflexible  face. 
I    "Yes,  Lady  Bell,  you  were  a  bad  wife, 
and  you  woold  not  teke  a  telling  while  it  was 
in  your  power/'  declared  the  uncompromis- 
iag  woman,  standing  bolt  upright,  her  very 
mittens  bristling  with  her  righteous  protest 

"  Madam,"  interposed  Mrs.  Sundon  with 
rising  indignation,  "  it  is  monstrous  to  re- 
proach this  poor  child  at  such  a  time.  She 
is  sufficiently  crushed  by  the  nature  of  the 
'  event  whTch  has  taken  place,  following  on 
her  rashness.  She  will  not  be  likely  to  forget 
it,  even  without  your  accusations  to  embitter 
the  blow.  I  voudi  foe  Lady  Bell's  having 
lived  in  safety  and  honour  since  she  quitted 
her  husband.  Madam,  you  will  not  refuse 
my  vwicher?" 
"  Madam,  I  have  not  heard  your  honesty 
.  questioned,  therefore  I  grant  that  Lady  Bell 
has  come  back  in  honest  company,"  ^know- 
iedged  Mrs.  Walsh  stiffly,  "  which  is  more, 
than  might  have  been  hoped,  from  her  flyii^ 
in  the  face  of  law  and  duty,  and  exposing 
herself  to  the  worst  perils." 

"Though  you  are  the  late  Mr.  Trevor's 
^woman,  you  must  know,",  asserted  Mrs. 
Sundon,  "  that  Lady  Bell  Trevor  has  been 
more  nnned  against  than  sinning." 

"  I  know  ttut  she  is  not  too  young  or  fair 
or  fine  to  be  accountable  for  her  errors  to  a 
I  Powa  before  which  the  most  wilful  lady 
not  dare  to  plead  ha  daiDtiness,"  main- 
taioed  Mrs.  Walsh  doggedly.  "  But  I  know, 
too,  that  you  were  sinned  -  against.  Lady 
Bell,"  she  added  candidly,  turning  to  tl^ 
ovenirbelmed  offender.  "So  far  as  that 
goes,  Squire  Trevor  did  not  deserve  your 
duty.  But  you  had  the  will  of  a  higher  than 
my  poor  cousin  to  consider.  And  where 
should  we  all  be,  if  we  got  our  due,  and  no 
[  more?  It  was  on  the  Squire's  mind  at  the 
>^t  that  he  had  wronged  you;  and  he  sought 
to  receive,  as  well  as  to  bestow,  foigiveness, 
before  he  could  die  in  peace." 

"I  did  not  merit  it,"  said  Lady  Bell; 
"but  you  told  him,  dear  Mrs.  Walsh — oh, 
that  you  told  the  old  man  that  I  forgave 
him,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  ?" 
I    "  I  chaiged  him  to  repent,  and  if  he  had 


done  any  wrong  to  a  fellow-creature  which  he 
could  atone  for,  to  haste  to  make  amends. 
Then  I  bade  him  turn  for  forgiveness  for 
that,  and  all  his  sins,  to  the  great  God  and 
Saviour,  against  whom  he  had  chiefly  sinned, 
but  who  wonld  never  refuse  him  foi^veness, 
since,  in  the  act  of  his  seeking  it,  they  were 
pledged  for  his  salvation." 

"  Oh,  thank  God,  tiiat  he  died  in  peace 
viiti  me  1 "  broke  out  Lady  Bell  impetuously. 

"Ratfao'  Uiank  God  if  he  died  in  peace 
with  his  Maker,  xaaAam/*  Mrs.  Walsh  did 
not  fail  to  rebuke  het.  "  I  think  he  did ;  I 
am  fain  to  hope  he  did,  though  he  was  not 
able  to  fulfil  lus  part  of  the  obligation  here  ; 
the  wUl  must  stand  for  the  deed.  Tomey 
Kenyon,  who  did  all  the  Squire's  business, 
was  from  home,  at  the  wedding  of  his  son  in 
Bristol.  We  sent  twice,  but  we  could  not 
get  hold  of  the  man  in  time.  I  think  ifc  is 
better  to  tell  you  at  once.  Lady  Bell,  what 
you  will  hear  later," 

"  As  you  will,  madam,"  rallied  Ijidy  Bell 
dejectedly. 

"The  Squire's  will  was  executed  long 
before  he  ever  saw^our  face,  when  his  estate 
was  bequeathed,  failing  any  heir  of  his  body, 
to  my  eldest  son  Jack.  That  will  has  neither 
been  revoked  nor  altered,  as  my  cousin  cer- 
tainly desired  it  should  be  altered,  in  his 
dying  moments.  But  Mr.  Walsh  and  me,  ex- 
pecting that  you,  or  some  one  for  you,  would 
answer  our  summons;  if  you  were  in  the 
country,  have  made  up  our  minds,  and  will 
answer  for  Jack  at  his  college,  to  take  your 
wishes  oo  the  matter." 

"  I  have  no  wishes,  Mrs.  Walsh,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Bell  hastily. 

"  We  shall  let  you  have  whatever  compen- 
sation you  desire,"  went  on  Mrs.  Walsl^  pay- 
ing no  heed  to  the  demur, "  being  well  aware 
that  such  were  S(^uire  Trevor's  intentions 
while  he  was  yet  in  the  body,  and  in  his 
right  mind,  so  that  you  ate  indebted  to  no 
bounty,  but  to  bare  justice  for  your  share  of 
the  worldly  inheritance  that  our  cousin  has 
left  behind  him." 

"Madam,  this  honourable  conduct  does 
you  and  Mr.  Walsh  infinite  credit"  Mrs. 
Sundon  could  not  refrain  from  awarding  her 
hearty  approbation  to  her  late  antagonist. 

"  Mrs.  Sundon,  I  repeat  that  'tis  but 
justice,"  argued  Mrs.  Walsh  with  a  stateli- 
ness  of  her  own,  winding  up  with  her  own 
favourite  axiom,  "The  world  and  I  have 
shaken  hands  long  ago." 
■  '*  You  are  all  a  great  deal  too  kind  to  me," 
wept  Lady  Bell,  "  a  rebel  who  deserted  my 
post   But  indeed  I  had  liefer,  if  you  do  not 
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thmk  it  an  impertinence  in  me  to  make  an 
objection,  that  Mr.  Trevor's  goods  went  to 
you  and  your  son  Jack,  his  friends.  I  am 
sure  I  have  no  right  to  a  single  sixpence." 

"  Beware  of  pride  and  sauciness  still,  under 
the  garb  of  disinterestedness,  Lady  Bell," 
Mrs.  Walsh  said  severely. 

*'  Nay,  I'll  do  whatever  you  will,"  Lady 
Bell  hastened  to  amend  her  statement,  quite 
subdued,  and  feeling  sadly  as  if  she  would 
never  have  the  heart  to  have  a  will  of  her 
own  and  be  independent'again. 

"  Madam,  a  second  time  everything  shall 
be  as  you  will,  and  as  your  friends — such  as 
Madam  Sundon  and  your  man  of  business, : 
if  you  will  please  to  name  him — may  decide 
for  you,"  Mrs.  Walsh  laid  down  the  law. 

Lady  Bell  knew  that  she  was  not  and 
never  would  be  mistress  of  Trevor  Court. 
Not  that  she  desired  it;  she  even  recoiled 
from  it  as  from  a  sacrilege. 

After  the  funeral,  when  the  two  ladies 
happened  to  be  alone  togetiier,  Mrs.  Sundon 
said  to  Lady  Bell— 

"  They  are  good  people,  these  Walshes, 
my  dear.  I  should  lliink  very  gooU  people 
to  deal  with,  and  raise  a  country  parish  sunk 
in  rude  ignorance  and  gross  transgression. 
That  was  not  your  case  exactly,  but  I  think 
you  might  have  got  on  with  them,  and  been 
the  better  and  not  the  worse  for  them.  I 
cannot  help  saying,  though  it  may  be  pre- 
sumptuous after  alt,  that  I  think  I  could  have 
got  on  with  them.  I  could  acquire  a  great 
regard  for  that  woman,  and  I  fancy  I  might 
have  a  greater  still  for  her  good  man.  As 
for  Sally,  I  should  have  sought  to  soften 
her  brusqueness ;  yet  brusqueness  is  not  so 
great.a  fault  when  it  comes  to  weighing  faults. 
But  you  were  too  ]roung,  and  you  were  petu- 
lant between  youth  and  hard  usage." 

"  I  shall  get  on  with  them  now,"  pled  lady 
Bell  wistfiiUy,  looking  incredibly  young  and 
very  fair  in  the  weetb  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  her,  and  which  she  had  hastened 
to  put  on  with  her  trembling,  frightened 
fingers,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  dead, 
doing  it  the  more  eagerly  because  she  had 
failed  in  respect  for  the  living. 

"  I  see  the  servants  look  sourly  on  me,  and 
no  wonder,"  confided  Lady  Bell  to  her  friend, 
"  for  they  stood  by  their  master,  whom  his 
wife  left.  But  I'll  bear  it,  and  try  to  bring 
them  to  think  better  of  me,  though  Trevor 
Court  is  not  mine,  and  I  cannot  stay  here, 
keep  the  old  people,  and  ask  them  to  serve 
me.   Mrs.  Walsh  will  see  to  her  cousin's 


household,  that  is  my  comfort.    I  will  do 
everything  Mrs.  Walsh  bids  me  from  this 
time.    I'll  be  good,  Mrs.  Sundon,"  promised 
Lady  Bell,  with  a  faint  smile  at  her  own  child- 
ishness.   "  But  seriously,  Mrs.  Walsh  took 
my  place  and  saved  me  from  a  grievous  re- 
flection which  would  have  haunted  my  death- 
bed.   She  win  teach  roe  to  be  a  self-denying, 
devoted  Christian  woman  like  herself.  I 
believe  I  did  not  judge  Sally  Walsh  justly," 
she  finished  with  a  little  sigh  of  compunc- 
tion and  doubt.   "  I  dare  say  she  was  not 
so  pert  and  rude  aa  I  thought  her.   I  know 
she  was  fiu  more  dutiftil  than  I  have  been." 

Mrs.  Sundon  said  nodiing  inore  at  tlie 
time  ;  but  she  determined  that  she  would  not 
leave  Lady  Bell  with  the  Walshes,  though 
Mrs.  Sundon  was  able  to  do  them  justice. 
"  They  were  never  the  people,  however  good 
their  intentions,  to  have  the  guidance  of 
Lady  Bell,"  reflected  the  lady.  "  Now  that 
Lady  Bell's  spirit  is  broke  and  her  conscience 
burdened,  she  would  become  their  slave. 
Why,  there  is  a  bright  life  before  Lady  Bell 
which  nothing  has  come  to  spoil-  beyond 
recall.  So  help  me,  I  will  make  it  bright  and 
safe  for  her  as  I  would  make  it  for  my  little 
Caro,  since  Lady  Bell  came  forward  of  her 
own  sweet  will  and  did  ^at  she  could  to 
keep  me  in  Paradise.  Bless  the  child  !  what 
is  the  loss  by  honest  death  of  such  a  hiisband 
as  Squire  Trevor,  though  she  was  desperate 
enough  to  run  away  from  him,  compared  to 
what  some  women  have  to  bear?  I  wilt 
keep  the  knowledge  of  evil  firom  her  if  I  can, 
as  I  would  keep  it  from  Caro.  She  shall  not 
fail  to  be,  so  far  as  I  can  help  her,  a  devoted 
Christian  woman ;  but  it  sl^  be  afler  her 
own  kind.  '  Wisdom  shall  be  justified  of  all 
her  children.' " 

The  Squire's  ftmend  sennon  was  prea<^ed. 
It  was  not  without  its  unvarnished  allusions — 
even  thoi^h  they  were  in  the  mouth  of  Mrs. 
Walsh's  mild  spouse,  and  not  of  the  most 
redoubtable  champion  of  truth  in  the  parish — 
to  the  evils  of  stout  spirits,  stormy  passions, 
and  family  discords.  It  was  listened  to  with 
penitent  humiliation  and  meekness. 

A  decent  interval  passed,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  by  which  Lady  Bell 
was  put  into  possession  of  a  modest  jointure, 
in  addition  to  her  marriage  settlement,  from 
her  deceased  husband's  estate. 

Then  Mrs.  Sundon  hurried  her  fnend  just 
a  little  on  the  plea  of  the  necessi^  of  her 
return  to  her  child,  and  carried  Lady  Bell 
back  with  her  to  Nutfield  in  the  first  place. 
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IN  reference  to  the  third  of  the  "faithful 
sayings  "  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  it  was 
observed  previously*  that  great  difficulty  is 
encountered  in  deciding  whether  the  phrase 
with  which  we  are  occupied  points  to 
what  precedes  or  to  what  follows,  and  that, 
even  if  this  question  were  settled,  a  further 
(Question  would  arise  as  to  how  much  is 
included  in  the  "saying"  which  is  here 
pronounced  "faithful."  To  this  remark  it 
wsks  added,  lurther,  that  good  commentators 
might  ea^y  be  arrayed  against  one  another 
in  suppcnt  of  different  solutions  of  this 
im>blein.  It  is  not  surprising  if  the  same 
person,  during  long-continued  consideration 
of  the  question,  has  found  his  own  mind 
frequently  wavering.  This  may  have  been 
the  experience  of  some  whose  attention  has 
been  attracted  to  this  general  subject  by  the 
two  previous  papers. 

Having  gone  through  much  of  this  expe- 
rience myself,  I  believe  my  best  plan  will  be 
to  decline  any  attempt  at  settling  the  doubt, 
to  look,  first  at  the  preceding  and  tiien  at  the 
succeeding  context,  to  point  out  how  worthy 
certain  portions  of  both  are  to  be  recognised 
as  Christian  {woverbs,  and  so  to  leave  the 
difficult  where  we  find  it. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  put  the  whole 
passaget  together  in  one  view  before  the 
eye.  St.  Paul,  according  to  th&  general 
diift  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  has  been  ad- 
monishing Timothy  to  avoid  "profane  and 
old  wives'  fables,"  to  attend  to  what  is  prac- 
tical, and  to  "exercise,"  or  to  train  himself, 
as  by  a  process  of  sacred  gymnastics,  into 
that  "  godliness  "  wluch  is  designated  by  a 
term  already  pointed  out  as  characteristic  of 
these  writings.^  And  then  he  adds :  "  For 
bodily^  exercise  profiteth  little;  but  godli* 
ness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
whidi  is  to  come.  This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  For  there- 
fore we  both  labour  and  suffer  reproach, 
because  we  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is 
the  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  those 
who  believe." 

Now  in  the  popular  and  prevalent  mode 
of  inteipxeting  the  earlier  context  I  am  per- 


*  Good  Woxm  for  Febnur,  p.  uS. 
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suaded  there  are  two  misconceptions,  which 
I  may  take  in  their  order. 

In  the  phrase — justly  deserving  to  be  pro- 
verbial— '^Bodily  exercise  profiteth  little^'  it 
is  almost  always  assumed  that  a  warning  is 
given  against  bodily  asceticism  in  the  name 
of  religion.  And  if  we  are  indeed  tempted 
to  substitute  bodily  asceticism  for  the  spi- 
ritual exercise  of  the  soul,  we  need  a  very 
grave  warning  on  this  account  But  I  ima- 
gine the  temptations  of  most  men  run  far 
more  in  the  direction  of  self-indulgence. 
Moreover  I  should  expect  a  very  different 
admonition  from  that  Apostle  who  said  of 
himself,  "I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring 
it  into  subjection  ;  lest  that  by  any  means, 
when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself 
should  be  a  castaway."  *  But  especially,  in 
a  criticism  of  this  kind,  we  ought  to  have 
regard  to  the  customary  style  and  the  fa- 
vourite imagery  of  the  writer.  Now  nothing 
is  more  remarkable  in  St  Paul's  writings 
than  his  habit  of  using  metaphors  from  the 
athletic  games  of  the  Greeks.  Every  part  of 
the  whole  system  of  those  games— the  strug- 
gle, the  animation,  the  perseverance,  the 
crown,  the  umpire,  the  regulations,  the  train- 
ing— supplieshimwith  some  comparison  made 
applicable  to  Christian  life.!  So  it  is  here. 
"Hie  contrast  is  between  the  training  of  the 
body  for  the  games,  and  the  training  of  the 
whole  man,  body,,  soul,  and  spirit,  in  the  life 
of  religion.  To  say  that  these  exercises  were 
"  profitable "  for  nothing  would  be  an  exag- 
geration, and  St.  Paul  would  fully  have  ad- 
mitted this.  The  preservation  of  the  body 
in  strength  and  activity  is  of  some  impor- 
tance ;  and  the  athletic  exercises  were  re- 
garded by  the  Greeks  with  some  justice 
as  a  part  of  education.  Still,  all  this  exer- 
cise, however  manly  and  useful,  "  profiteth 
little."  Its  reward  is  only  the  glow  of  a 
more  lively  health  and  vigottr,  a  short  strug- 
gle, a  shout  of  victory,  a  crown  of  green 
leaves,  and  a  name  that  will  be  forgotten. 
But  "godliness  " — the  training  of  the  whole 
man  for  the  Christian  course — has  an  infinite 
reward. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  miscon- 
ception to  which  reference  was  made  above. 


'  I  Cor.  is.  xj. 
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In  interpretiDg  this  .sentence,  the  stress  is 
commoaly  laid  in  the  wrong  place,  just  as  in 
another  passage  of  this  same  epistle,*  where 
St  Paul  tells  us  tiiat  "  God  giveth  us  richly 
all  things  to  enjoy,"  the  emphasis  is  often 
wrongly  laid,  not  on  the  Giver,  but  on  the 
enjoyment.  So  here  St.  Paul  is  made  to 
recommend  an  energetic  Christianity,  because 
we  have  the  "  promise  "  of  this  world  as  well 
as  the  next.  And  indeed  it  is  most  true 
that  we  must  not  too  sharply  separate  the 
benediction  which  the  Gospel  gives  to  this 
life  from  tiiat  which  it  reserves  for  the 
future  life.  But  would  it  not  be  a  strange 
thing  if  St.  Paul  were  to  urge  bis  disdple 
Timothy,  aad  to  urge  us,  to  the  practice 
of  a  strict  religious  training  of  character 
by  any  promise  relating  chiefly  to  the 
present?  He  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 
His  argument  is  this,  that  if  the  athletes  do 
so  much  for  a  reward  which  is  merely  of  tfiis 
world,  we  ought  to  do  no  less  for  a  reward 
which  is  not  only  earthly  but  heavenly. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  glance  at  the 
context  which  follows ;  and  a  mere  glance 
shows  us  that  it  is  not  less  worthy  tiian  the 
preceding  to  be  presented  to  us  as  a  strong 
and  glonous  primitive  Christian  sentence, 
ready  for  use  in  all  C(»ning  thne.  "  For  this 
reason  we  labour  aud  suffer  reproach,  be- 
cause we  trust  in  the  Ht'ing  God,  who  is  the 
Sm'iottr  of  all  men,  specially  of  those  that 
beliei-e'*  Of  the  doctrines  involved  in  this 
passage,  nothing  need  here  be  said,  except 
just  to  remark  that  it  reveals  God's  merciful 
regard  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  believing  in  Christ,  while  yet,  when 
closely  considered,  it  gives  no  countenance 
to  the  belief  that  all  men  will  inevitably  be 
saved.  What  we  are  concerned  to  take 
notice  of  here  is  the  sententiousness  of  the 
passage,  its  epigrammatic  force,  and  its 
harmony  with  St.  Paul's  prevalent  line  of 
thought.  He  tells  us  in  these  words  why 
he  has  willingly  suftercd  so  much,  why  he 
Iierseveres  so  steadfastly,  vihy  he  cannot 
live  as  other  men  live,  why  he  cannot  be  one 
of  the  indolent,  selfish  creatures  who  form 
the  mass  of  human  society :  this  cannot  be, 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  he  trusts 
in  the  living  God,  who  is  "  the  Saviour  of  all 
men." 

(4).  This  characteristic  use  of  the  word 
"Saviour,"  as  applied  to  God,+  will  carry 
our  thoughts  easily  to  another  of  these 
"  faithful  sayings  "  (and  the  next  in  true  chrono- 
logical order)  which  we  find  in  the  Epistle  to 

*  t  Tim.  Ti.  17. 
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Titus.    Again  we  encounter  8(»nething  of  , 
the  same  difficulty  in  deadiag  where  the  sen- 
tence is  to  which  the  formula  refers,  whether  | 
in  the  preceding  or  the  following  context; 
and  again  it  will  be  convenient  to  place  the  ■ 
whole  passage  in  one  view  on  the  page , 
"  After  that  the  kindness  and  love  of  God 
our  SAviour  toward  man  appeared,  not  by  | 
works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  | 
but  according  to  His  mercy  He  saved  \x%,  \ 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  reneir-  ' 
ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  He  shed  or. 
us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviotir ;  tiiat,  being  justified  by  His  grace.  I 
we  should  be  made  heirs  according  to  the  ^ 
hope  of^etemal  life.    This  is  a  faithfiil  say-  > 
ing,  and  these  things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  . 
constantly,  that  they  whidi  have  believed  i 
in  God  might  be  careful  to  maintain  gooc 
works."* 

A  merely  Engli^  reader  would,  at  first  1 
sight,  fix  on  the  eighth  verse,  as  oontainir.^  J 
the  *'  feithful  saying,"  and  would  bring  it  ou: 
to  view  in  the  form  of  a  weig^ity  and  im-  , 
perative  niaxim,  thus :  "  Let  than  which  iai-e  ■ 
believed  in  God  be  careful  to  maintain 
works.**    And  certainly  no  more  momentous 
proverb  for  Ae  luUng  of  tiie  Christian  life 
could  be  given,  nor  anyiwoverb  theologioH}' 
more  important,  irfiether  (to  quote  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  t)  on  the  side  of  that  tne 
statement (rf* doctrine, 'diat"weareaccounted  \ 
righteous,  not  for  our  woiks,"  but  are  "justified 
by  faith,"  or  on  the  side  of  tiiat  other  equally 
true  statement,  which  reminds  us  that  "good 
works  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  anJ 
lively  feith,  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  , 
faith  may  be  known,  as  a  tree  is  discerned  ' 
by  its  fimit" 

Moreover,  if  this  view  of  the  passage  ; 
could  be  maintained,  another  consideratior.  1 
might  most  justly  be  brought  forward  to 
reinforce  it.  Of  Divine  proverbs,  as  of  human 
proverbs,  it  is  true  that  they  frequentlv 
forth,  strongly  and  briefly,  only  one  sitleot 
a  great  principle,  requiring  what  may  be 
called  a  counter-proverb  equally  strong  to 
complete  the  whde  moral  le^on  that  may  be 
in  question.   Thus,  if  a  human  illustration 
may  be  allowed,  we  say  in  England  tha: 
there  is  no  rose  tvitkout  its  thorns ;  but  that 
Italian  proverb  is  equally  true,  and  not  less 
necessary,  which  reminds  us  that  in  the  tniiit  j 
of  iliorns  groiD  roses.    So,  in  regard  to  Holy 
Scripture,  if  we  are  commenting  on  such  i  j 
proverb  as  that  which  we  find  in  the  Pro-  | 
phets — the  fathers  hai>e  eaten  sour  fwafrJ.  »^  i 

*  Titus  iii.  4— S.  ' 
t  Art.  zi.  and  aiL 
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the  ckildrm's  teeth  are  on  edge  *— we  must 
bear  in  mind,  and  place  side  by  side  the  two 
I>ivine  statements,  that  GW  nisiis  t/u  situ  of 
tke  fathers  on  the  children^  and  that  the  sm 
shall  n9t  i^r  the  iniquity  of  the  fat/ier.  So 
our  Lord  sa.y^  in  one  place,  he  that  is  not 
a,^ainst  us  is  on  our  part, — and  says  else- 
where, not  contradicting  that  other  truth,  but 
giving  us  the  correladve  truth  required  to  com- 
plete it,  he  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me.f 
So  here  it  might  most  justly  be  urged  that  a 
"  faithful  saying  "  concerning  the  necessity  of 
good  works  is  most  healthful  and  useful,  as 
balancing  and  complementing  that  first 
"faithful  saying"  which  tells  us  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.X 

There  is,  however,  this  great  impediment 
to  such  a  view  <^  the  passage,  that  the  word 
translated  "  that"  in  the  eighth  verse  means 
"  in  order  that."  I  do  not  say  that  this  is 
absolutely  decisive  against  the  view;  but,  at 
least,  it  shows  that  very  careful  consideration 
is  required  before  our  minds  are  made  up  in 
{avour  of  it  3  and  it  throws  our  thoughts, 
with  a  very  stfoi^  grammatical  and  logical 
force,  t^KKi  the  verses  which  go  before. 

Aod  when  we  look  closely  into  these  pre- 
cediag  verses,  we  beccuae  mwe  and  more 
conscious  <^  Ihdr  exceeding  beauty  and  rich- 
ness, and  of  their  worthiness  to  be  Tea>m- 
mended  by  some  special  mark  to  our  atten- 
tions. How  characteristic  they  are  of  St 
Paul !  how  true  to  the  needs  of  human 
nature  !  how  well  suited  to  have  a  pJace 
among  the  household  words  of  the  -early 
Christians !  how  worthy  to  float  for  ever  in 
the  Christian  air,  as  an  encouragement  and 
instruction  to  all  generatitms !  We  ought 
especially  to  observe  the  great  wealth  of  doc- 
trine which  is  found  in  this  passage.  It  is  a 
mine  from  wtuch  we  mig^t  dig  a  creed  or  a 
liturgy.  The  primary  truth  «t  God's  love  is 
stated  here  as  strongly  as  possible.  The 
manner  in  which  Baptism  is  menti(xied  might 
be  expanded  into  a  thed<^ical  treatise.  The 
vork  erf  the  Holy  Ghost  is  set  forth  with  the 
utmost  clearness  and  emphasis.  Compare, 
too,  what  is  said  here  qpKerniag  "  hope " 
with  the  Apostle's  words  on  the  same  sub- 
ject elsewhere.  §  And  if  we  must  concen- 
trate into  a  brief  jH-overb  the  essence  and 
spirit  of  the  whole  passage,  we  might  present 
the  statement  thits,  taking  words  from  the 
iii'th  verse  which  express  sententiously  all 
tlie  teaching  of  St.  Paul, — "  Airf  by  worhs  of 
righUousmsSt  hut    JUis  mercy.  He  saaied  us." 


*  Jer.  ZXXL39;  Ezck.  xviit.  3. 

4  HaA  ix.  40 ;  Ma.tt.  xii,  30, 

t  ■  Top.  1. 1&.  I  JHom.  vvi,  ■«. 


There  is,  however,  a  different,  though  not 
inconsistent,  view,  which  may  be  taken  of 
this  whole  preceding  context.  It  may  be  a 
fragment  of  a  Christian  Hymn.*  This  in- 
troduces us  at  once  to  the  last  part  of  our 
subject. 

(5).  Ftrflowing  the  chronological  order,  we 
no^v  come  to  die  latest  of  our  instances, 
which  occurs  in  the  Seventh,  twdfth,  and 
thirteenth  verses  oi  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Even  here 
there  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  parti- 
cular sentence  in  the  context,  which  is 
called  a  "  faithful  sajring."  I  think  indeed 
that  most  of  ns  would  be  able  to  fix  upon 
the  right  words  by  instinct.  Still,  to  show 
how  we  are  from  obtaining  full  help  from 
commentaries,  I  remark  (r^rring  to  the 
three  modern  English  commentators,  who 
are  all  recognised  as  of  the  highest  rank)  that 
Dean  Alford  considers  the  phrase  to  refer  to 
what  follows,  Bishop  Ellicott  to  what  pre- 
cedes, and  that  though  the  verses  in  ques- 
tion are  obviously  of  the  utmost  interest. 
Bishop  Wordsworth  passes  the  subject  over 
in  silence. 

The  whole  context  is  the  following : — 
"  Remember  that  Jesus  Christ  of  the  seed  of 
David  was  raised  fiom  the  dead  accordii^  to 
my  Gospel :  Whoein  I  suffer  trouble,  as  an 
e^  doer,  even  unto  bonds ;  but  the  word  oi 
God  is  not  bound.  Therefore  \  endure  all 
things  for  the  elect's  sakes,  that  they  may 
also  obtain  the  salvation  wliich  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  with  eternal  glory.  It  is  a  faithfiil 
saying  :  for  if  we  be  dead  with  Him,  wc  shall 
also  live  with  Him :  if  we  su&i^,  we  shall  also 
reign  with  Him  :  if  we  deny  Him,  He  also  will 
deny  us  :  if  we  believe  not,  yet  He  abideth 
faithful :  He  cannot  deny  Himself." 

Now  certainly  there  are  in  this  context 
sentences  preceding  the  eleventh  verse,  to 
which  this  peculiar  and  expressive  formula 
might  justly  be  ai^Ued.  *' Hememher  that 
/esus  Christ  was  raised  from  tke  dead  aesord- 
tag  to  my  Gos^,"  is  a  voy  rich  sentence, 
fuU  erf  tile  Gospel  of  the  Resutiection  as 
preached  by  St.  Paul.  '*  The  Word  of  God 
is  net  bounk^'  is  a  noble  smd  exulting  utter- 
ance of  this  "  prisoner  of  the  Lord,"|  and 
may  well  be  accepted  from  him  by  us  as  a 
proverb  expresMng  the  advantages  that  result 
trom  our  own  free  possession  and  use  of  the 
Bible.  And  again,  "  I  endure  aii  things  iked 
the  eiea  may  obtain  saivation^"  is  a  form  (rf 


'  This  >nn«*tioB  !•  made  In  a  note  to  Canoii  lidden'a 
Damptm  Lecturci  tp.  400),  who  most  tnil^,  that  if  tliia 
ii  a  Utartetian  faymn,  Jniu  Chritt  is  its  prominent  subject. 

t  a  Tim.  i.  S. 
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words,  which,  as  employed  by  \dm,  deserves 
to  be  called  a  *'  faithful  saying ; "  for  it  tells 
us  in  a  compact  form  of  his  life-long  suffer- 
ings, and  of  the  motive  which  led  him  to 
endure  them  patiently  and  cheerfully.  But 
in  the  end,  the  more  we  consider  the  whole 
range  of  these  verses,  the  more  we  find  the 
mind  settling  into  the  conviction  that  the 
"  saying"  here  adduced  as  "faithful"  consists 
of  those  three  concluding  verses,  which,  even 
as  we  read  them  ia  silence,  are  instinctively 


felt  to  be  a  hymn,  and  seem,  as  it  were,  to 
set  themselves  to  music. 

We  are  now  therefore  distinctly  looking  at 
the  liturgical  side  of  our  subject ;  and  this 
appears  the  right  place  for  a  general  remark  oa 
the  occurrence  m  the  New  Testament  of 
quotations  or  semi-quotations,  which  may  be 
grouped  under  this  general  head.  But,  once 
more,  our  limits  for  the  month  are  reached  ; 
and  the  discussion  must  be  resumed  and 
concluded  in  another  paper. 

J.  S.  HOWSOK. 


WILLIAM  THE  SILENT. 


PART  U. 


WHEN  Philip  II.  took  his  departure 
from  the  Netherlands,  in  August, 
^  559i  lie  left  the  government,  with  his 
sister  Margaret  at  its  head,  in  the  hands  of 
three  Councils— a  State  and  Privy  Council, 
and  a  Council  of  Finance.  The  plan  of 
government  was  fair  in  idea,  if  there  had 
been  any  honest  intention  of  giving  effect  to 
it.  Baron  Berlaymont  presided  over  the 
finance;  Viglius,  himself  a  learned  jurist, 
was  the  head  of  the  Privy  Council,  entrusted 
with  the  special  administration  of  law  and 
justice.  The  former  was  a  brave,  but  avari- 
cious soldier,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Philip, 
and  with  no  thought  beyond  serving  his 
master.  The  latter,  with  all  his  learning  and 
intelligence,  was  a  sworn  enemy  to  freedom 
of  opinion,  and  denounced  every  heretic 
as  an  enemy  of  the  State.  "If  every  man," 
he  said,  "is  to  believe  what  he  likes  in  his 
own  house,  we  shall  have  hearth-gods  and 
tutelar  divinities  again,  and  the  country  will 

swarm  with  a  thousand  errors  and  sects  

This  vague  iireside  liberty  should  by  every 
possible  means  be  extirpated.  Liberty  of 
religion,  or  of  conscience,  as  they  call  it, 
ought  never  to  be  tolerated."  *  Supreme  in 
their  respective  departments,  both  these  men 
were  at  the  same  time  members  of  the 
Council  of  State,  to  which  belonged  all  the 
higher  affairs  of  government  Associated 
with  them  were  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  better 
known  as  Cardinal  Granvelle,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  Count  Egmont.  Count  Hoom 
and  two  others  were  jifterwards  added.  This 
was  a  fairly  representative  body,  and,  if  all 
matters  had  been  discussed  and  settled 
openly,  it  might  have  worked  well.  But  this 
would  have  been  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  designs  of  Philip,  whose  wish  was  not  to 


*  TI^  E^tt.,  p.  4>i— quoted  hj  Mr.  Uotler,  I.  >3>— > 


govern  equitably,  but  to  extirpate  heresy  and 
supplant  all  the  constitutional  activities  of 
the  country  by  his  own  arbitrary  will. 
Accordingly,  it  very  soon  became  evident 
that  the  real  work  of  government  was  trans- 
acted behindhand  in  a  secret  conclave,  of 
which  Granvelle  was  the  inspiring  mind.  He 
professed  to  make  Viglius  and  Berlaymont  a 
party  to  his  plans,  but  his  own  was  the  mind 
which,  in  concert  with  the  Regent,  directed 
and  controlled  everything.  In  constant  and 
familiar  correspondence  with  Philip,  he 
partly  prompted  and  partly  obeyed  the 
thought  of  his  master.  Betwixt  diem  they 
wrought  assiduously  for  die  overthrow-  of 
every  vestige  of  liberty,  dvU  and  religious, 
in  the  Netherlands.  Bnt  the  forces  at  work 
were  too  strong  for  them,  and  baffled  their 
most  deeply  laid  and  persistent  plans. 

Amongst  these  forces,  the  most  powerful 
worked  below  the  surfiice,  and  only  gradually 
came  into  prominence.  The  chief  ground  of 
complaint,  in  the  first  instance,  continued  to 
be  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  the 
country.  On  his  departure,  Philip  had  pro- 
mised that  these  should  be  removed  within 
three  or  four  months ;  but  more  than  a  year 
passed  away,  and  thpy  still  remained.  Their 
pride  and  rapacity  were  intolerable,  and 
when  quartered  at  Walcfaeroi  and  Brill  they 
made  themselves,  so  obnoxious  diat  the 
Zelanders  resolved  to  leave  their  dykes  un- 
repaired, and  plunge  their  native  soil  once 
more  under  the  sea,  rather  than  that  it 
should  be  polluted  by  their  hated  presence. 
Even  Granvelle  became  at  lengdi  convinced 
that  the  temper  of  the  country  could  be  no 
longer  trifled  with ;  and  by  urgent  repre- 
sentation, in  which  Viglius  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  seconded  him,  Phihp  was  at 
length  induced  to  order  dieir  withdrawal. 
A  sphere  of  action  fortunately  opened  for 
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t  diem  in  Bffrbaiyt  and  enabled  him  to  cany 
out  their  removal  under  a  decent  pretext, 
without  seeming  to  give  way  before  the  mere 
indignation  of  the  country. 

But  by  the  time  that  this  concession  was 
made,  other  and  more  serious  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction had  arisen.  AH  Philip's  plans 
I  had  but  one  design — to  reclaim  the  Nether- 
landers  eflectually  to  what  he  called  the 
Christian  religion.  "  There  are  but  few  of  us 
left  in  the  world,"  he  wrote  to  Granvelle, 
"who  care  for  religion.  Tis  necessary, 
therefore,  for  us  to  take  die  greater  heed  for 
Christianity."  With  the  view  of  doing  this 
in  his  own  special  £ishion,  and  carrying  out 
the  edicts  against  heresy,  he  procured  from 
the  Pope  a  bull  adding  lately  to  the 
Dutch  Episcopate.  Three  archbishops  were 
appointed  with  a  host  of  bishops  under 
them ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  each 
bishop  should  have  under  him  again  nine 
prebendaries,  "  to  assist  him  in  the  matter 
of  the  Inquisition,  two  of  whom  were  ihem- 
seh'a  to  he  mqmsUors**  This  measure  was 
deeply  obnoxious,  both  to  the  nobles  and  to 
the  people ;  to  the  former,  because  the  new 
bishops  were  designed  to  sit  in  the  pro- 
vinod  estates,  and  to  exercise  there  a  co- 
ordinate power  with  their  own  j  to  the  latter, 
because  of  die  inquisitorial  functions  as- 
signed  to  the  bishops  and  their  subordinates. 
The  persecuting  edicts  were  hard  enough  in 
themselves,  but  when  worked  by  a  fully  equip- 
ped machinery  of  episcopal  and  prebendal 
inquisitors,  they  would  become  harder  still. 
A  loud  outcry  therefore  arose  against  the  bull 
for  the  new  bishoprics.  Granvelle,  who,  to 
do  him  jusdce,  had  not  been  consulted  about 
the  measure,  was  in  despair,  and  exclaimed 
in  his  perplexity,  "  Would  to  God  that  the 
erection  of  these  new  sees  had  never  been 
thought  of." 

Our  hero  is  found  taUng  an  active  part  in 
all  tius  oppoadon.  Firmly  adverse  to  the 
continuamx  of  the  Spanish  troo^  in  the 
provinces,  he  was  no  less  adverse  to  the 
increase  of  the  bishoprics.  As  he  said  after- 
wards,* it  was  only  part  of  "one  grand 
scheme  for  establishing  the  cruel  Inquisition 
of  Spain."  He  laboured  by  direct  represen- 
tation to  the  King,  and  otherwise,  to  avert 
such  a  disaster.  He  took  the  lead  in  all  the 
movements  against  the  measure.  As  yet, 
however,  there  were  no  relations  of  hostility 
betwixt  him  and  Granvelle.  They  had  been 
great  friends,  and  th^  continued  cordial 
relations  long  after  Egmont  and  others  had 


•  Atinl. 


begun  to  resent  the  prelate's  arrogance. 
They  understood  each  other,  and  felt  that  if 
they  once  separated  they  separated  for  ever. 
"  Tis  a  man  of  profound  genius,  vast  am- 
bition, dangerous,  acute,  politic,"  Granvelle 
wrote  of  William  to  the  King.  On  the  other 
hand,  William  was  bound  to  the  Bishop  by 
many  personal  ties.  The  bishop  had  used 
his  influence  in  securing  the  young  Prince's 
accession  to  his  cousin's  estates ;  his  brother 
had  been  the  Prince's  governor;  he  was 
fiirther  concerned  in  the  negotiation  which 
preceded  his  first  marriage  to  the  heiress  of 
the  Count  of  Buren.  So  familiar  was  their 
intercourse,  that  it  is  said  when  "Orange 
arrived  in  Brussels  from  a  journey,  he  would 
go  to  the  Bishop's  before  alighting  at  his 
own  house ;  and  when  the  churchman  visited 
the  Prince,  he  entered  his  bed-chamber  with- 
out ceremony,  before  he  had  risen;  for  it 
was  William's  custom  through  life  to  receive 
intimate  acquaintances,  and  even  to  attend 
to  important  negotiations  of  State,  while  still 
in  bed."  * 

It  was  not  easy  to  break  asunder  ties  <£ 
this  kind ;  but  the  conduct  of  Granvelle, 
and  the  whole  course  of  ai&irs  after  Philip's 
departure,  surely  tended  in  time  to  a  rupture. 
Unlike  Egmont,  who  on  one  occasion  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  draw  his  dagger  to  revenge 
the  prelate's  insolence,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Regent,  William  was  cool  and  forbearing ;  but 
he  could  not  long  see  without  offence  Gran- 
velle's  encroachments,  and  evident  determi- 
nation to  govern  on  his  own  authority.  At 
length,  in  the  summer  of  1561,  an  open 
collision  occurred  betwixt  them.  Certain 
appointments  to  the  magistracy  of  Antwerp, 
of  which  dty  he  was  hereditary  burgrave, 
had  been  made  without  William's  sanction. 
He  resented  the  interference  deeply ;  and 
from  this  time  the  old  relations  betwixt  him 
and  Granvelle  rapidly  dianged. 

Towards  die  end  of  die  same  summer 
William  entered  into  his  second  matrimonial 
alliance.  The  bride  was  Anna  of  Saxony, 
daughter  of  the  Elector  Maurice,  who  had  so 
distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
Charles  V.  This  is  a  significant  event  in  his 
career,  and  deserves  prominent  attention. 
His  year  of  mourning  being  ended,  the 
King,  the  Regent,  and  prelate  were  all  con- 
cerned in  finding  another  wife  for  the  youth- 
ful and  powerful  widower.  Circumstances 
for  a  time  seemed  greatly  to  favour  a  relative 
of  the  King  himself— a  grand-niece  of  the 
Emptor  Charles.   William  was  favourable, 
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and  matters  seemed  proceeding  smoothly, 
when  the  negotiations  were  abruptly  broken 
off.  Walking  in  the  park  at  Brussels  one  day, 
Philip  suddenly  announced  to  William  that 
the  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  the  mother  of  the 
young  iady,  was  not  disposed  to  accede  to 
his  proposals.  The  Prince  then  turned 
his  attention  to  Germany,  and  fixed  his 
thoughts  on  the  young  Princess  of  Saxony, 
as  yet  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  without 
any  personal  prepossessions,  according  to 
even  the  German  accounts.  Her  6^aie  was 
awkward,  and  her  gait  somewhat  bmptng.* 
Her  marriage  portion,  too,  was  inconsider- 
able, so  that  William's  preference,  save  on  the 
score  of  rank,  is  not  very  intelligible.  Withal 
he  enconnteied  grave  difficulties  in  canying 
out  his  wishes.  The  lady  was,  Kfce  her 
&ther,  a  Lutheran ;  he  was  as  yet  a  Catholic 
This  might  have  been  supposed  mainly  an 
obstacle  on  his  side.  To  wed  with  a  heretic 
might  have  been  thought  obnoxious — if  not 
to  himself,  yet  to  his  Sovereign  and  the 
powerful  minister  so  busy  in  carrying  out  his 
designs.  Philip  certainly  did  not  hke  the 
marriage,  and  wrote  to  Granvelle  to  see 
whether  it  conld-  not  be  stopped.  But  the 
chief  trouUe  strangely  came  not  from  the 
CadioHc,  but  from  the  Lutheran  side.  Espe- 
cially the  yooDg  lady's  grandfather,  old  Land- 
grave Philip  of  Hesse,  ,was  indignant,  and 
would  give  no  conntenance  to  the  proposed 
imioD.  The  brusque  Hessian  Protestants 
exclaimed  against  it,  and  said, many  of  them, 
that  "  they  would  sooner  give  their  daugfatos 
to  a  boor  or  a  swineherd  dian  to  a  papist" 
The  bride  lived  with  her  uncle,  the  Elector 
Augo&kus,  and  he  too  had  his  reKgious  scruples. 
Bnt  he  saw  at  the  same  time  the  advantages 
of  liie  union ;  and,  to  complete  all,  the 
lady  herself  became  violently  enamoured 
of  her  handsome  suitor  when  he  made  a 
visit  to  Dresden  to  see  her,  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  her  imcle.  She  inherited 
the  impulsive  and  vehement  character  ol  her 
father,  and  had  no  idea  c£  being  thwarted  in 
her  inclinations,  "  What  God  bad  decnefld," 
she  said,  "  the  dievil  could  not  hinder." 

Many  were  die  nq^Uaticxis  which  the 
religious  difficulty  involved.  William  sought 
to  win  over  ^e  old  grandfather,  but 
he  was  inexorable.  The  marriage  "  was 
odious,"  he  said,  and  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  Elector  Augustus  was 
alone  responsible,  and  must  "render  account 
thereof  to  the  Lord."  On  the  other  hand 
Augustus,  uneasy  under  his  responsibility, 

*  Unffpftchickten  Icib^s,  wuhrsclidiiljch  ctwu  hinkend. 
Bfittiger,  67,  quoted  bj  Moti^,  i.  197. 
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sought  to  get  from  Orange  a  written  engage-  ' 
ment  that  the  religicm  of  the  Princess  wouUl 
not  be  interfered  with ;  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  read  books  in  coaUamity  with  I 
the  Augsbui^  Confession,  and  to  go  out  of  | 
the  Netherlands  to  receive  the  Sacrament  ^ 
according  to  the  Lutheran  form.  He  desired  ' 
also  conditions  as  to  the  education  of  the  ! 
children  that  might  spring  from  the  marriage,  i  i 
The  Prince  refused  to  sign  any  sudi  formal  1 1 
agreement.   This  point  has  been  established  1 1 
Mr.  Motley  beyond  question ;  *  but  on  i 
die  day  of  the  marriage  he  gave  a  \'ert)al  I 
promise  to  the  same  or  a  similar  effect.  The  j 
mind  of  WilHam  was  evidently  not  much 
exercised  on  the  subject.    He  thought  of  i 
his  promise  mainly  as  a  decent  fonnalxtjr. 
The  qnings  of  xeligious  interest  were  as  yet  • 
feebly  stirred  in  him,  and  he  wished  his  wife 
"not  to  be  troubled  with  such  mdancholy 
things."   *•  Instead  of  Holy  Writ,"  he  said, 
"  ^e  shall  read  'Amadis  de  Gaule '  and  such  ; 
books  of  pastime  as  discourse  de  ataare;  and 
instead  of  knitting  and  sewing,  she  shall 
team  to  dance  a  gaUiarde,  and  such  amr^isus 
as  are  the  mode  of  our  ooontry,  and  suitable 
to  her  rank."  f  ! 

William  was  himself  as  yet  mm  the  gay 
cavalier  than  anything  else.  It  speared  to 
him  eat  of  .the  qnesti<m  that  his  wife  should 
be  oMicaiked  wiUi  theological  subtleties^  He 
loved  a  ri<^  and  splendid  and  jovial  life,  1 
and  he  wohed  her  to  slore  io  all  Uw  gaieties 

his  rank.  His  letten  at  this  time  show 
his  easy  and  somewhat  hixurious  temper. 
He  fell  in  readily  widi  the  habits  of  his  . 
countrymen.  "We  kef*  St.  Martini  joy-  j 
onsly,"  he  writes  to  one  of  his  brothers, 
^  aiKl  in  the  most  jovial  company,  ^ederode  i 
was  one  day  in  such  a  state  that  I  thoi^ht 
he  should  certainly  die,  but  be  has  now  got 
over  it."  The  occasion  of  his  marriage,  and 
the  negodatrans  which  attended  it,  gave 
opportusityforniany  adeep  cmiuaal  betwixt 
the  Germans  and  dieir  Netherland  cousizis. 
And  altboiqi^  Orai^  seems  always  to  have 
taken  one  of  Imnsdf,  he  had  no  deatmcia- 
ticms  for  even  the  wHd  faospitBlitieB  charac- 
teristic of  the  time. 

His  marriage  took  place  on  the  34th  of 
Augnst,  156T,  at  Leipsic  Mr.  Modey  has 
given  a  long  desmption  of  i^  hoiat  which 
we  extract  a  few  characteristic  teaches. 
The  a&ir  was  very  brilliant  and  imposins^. 
Many  royal  personages  were  pr^nt^  either 
personally  or  by  speaal  envoy.  Hie  bride- 
groom was  accompanied  not  only  by-  his 
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brothers,  John,  Adolphus,  and  Louis,  but  by 
a.  laigs  company  of  Netherland  gentlemen, 
■  with  the  Baron  de  Montigny  at  their  head, 
specially  deputed  by  the  R^ent  to  represent 
.  the  Provinces  on  the  occasion.   The  toyal 
slA  illastrioos  guests  dined  daily  at  the 
Electoi's  table,  in  the  Town  House,  attended 
,  br  groups  of  young  gentlemen  and  pages, 
^  vho  received  special  instructions  to  conduct, 
themselves  witih  decorum,  and  to  abstain 
from  all  drinking  and  talking  themselves, 
while  the  sovereigns  and  potentates  were  at 
dinner.  The  aty  was  thronged  with  soldiery, 
and  high  carnival  was  held  cverywhwe. 

Tlie  wedding  ceremony  was  performed  by 
"the Superintendent  Dr.  Pfeffinger."  It  took 
place,  not  in  church,  but  in  the  grand  hall 
of  the  town  house  used  by  the  Sector  for 
tiie  occasion.  InunedtiUely  afterwards,  Mr. 
Motley  says,  "  and  in  the  same  hall,  the 
bride  and  brid^oom  were  i^aced  publicly 
npon  a  splendid  gilded  bed,  with  gold- 
embroidered  curtains,  the  Princess  being 
inducted  thither  by  the  Elector  and  the 
Electress.  Confects  and  spiced  drinks  were 
then  served  to  them,  and  to  the  assembled 
company.  After  this  ceremony  they  were 
conducted  to  their  sepwate  chambers  to 
"iress  for  dinner.  Before  they  left,  however, 
one  of  the  German  princes,  on  the  part  of 
the  Elector,  solemnly  recommend«l  the 
bride  to  her  husband^  exhorting  him  to 
cherish  her  with  faith  and  aiSection,  and  "  to 
leave  her  undisturbed  in  the  recognised 
truth  of  the  holy  Gospel,  and  the  right 
vse  of  the  sacraments."*  A  magnificent 
fepast  followed,  accompanied  by  the  "  mer- 
riest and  most  ingenious  music."  Dances 
and  more  "  confects  and  drinks  *'  closed  the 
ceremony.  On  the  following  morning  the 
hridal  pdr  went  to  church  to  receive  further 
exhortation  and  blessing.  "  Twelve  counts, 
each  wearing  a  scarf  of  the  Princess  Anna's 
colours,  with  golden  gariands  on  their  heads 
and  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,"  along 
wfli  innumerable  "fifers,  drummers,  and 
tnjmpeters,"  formed  a  procession,  and  con- 
<lucted  the  fllustrious  company  to  their  seats. 
The  chuidi  was  hung  with  tapestry,  and  a 
full  orchestra  perfonned  variom  pieces  of 
music.  Dr.  I^ffinger  agaia  discoursed  to 
husband  and  wife,  and  gave  them  the  faene- 
<iiction  of  the  Church  at  the  altar;  after 
»Wch  they  and  their  attendants  in  proces- 
sion returned  to  the  town  house.  A  tour- 
camem,  which  lasted  for  diree  days,  and  a 
iiasqQnade,  or  "  mummery,"  wound  up  the 
^gemonies.   The  Elector  of  Sawmy  is  de- 


scribed as  comporting  himself  with  "espe- 
cial chivalry  "  in  the  usts,  and  the  masque- 
rade was  designed  in  ccnnpliment  to  the 
Netiierlanders,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
adepts  in  such  performances. 

Amidst  such  circumstance  and  pomp  Wil- 
liam entered  into  an  alliance  which,  what- 
ever its  temporary  ^clat,  was  destined  to  be 
a  source  of  profound  unhappiness  to  him. 
After  thirteen  years  of  wedded  life,  he  sepa- 
rated from  the  Saxon  Princess,  and  sent  her 
back  to  her  friends  in  Germany. 

Meanwhile  he  returned  from  bis  marriage 
festivities  to  iind  the  Netherlands  more  du- 
turbed  than  ever.  The  Inquisition  bad 
spread  throughout  the  Provinces,  and  pro- 
duced a  wid^pread  toror  and  indignation. 
Its  agents  were  busy  everywhere.  They 
"  made  havock  "  of  the  country,  "  entering 
into  evoy  house  and  haling  men  and 
women  "  to  execatiaa.  Among  them  there 
was  one  Peter  Titehnaim,  especially  noto- 
rious for  his  brutalities.  He  discha^ed  his 
infamous  functions,  says  Motley,  "  with  a 
swiftness,  precision,  and  even  with  a  jocu- 
larity whidi  hardly  seemed  human."  Being 
interrogated  by  a  lay  officer  of  justice  how 
hct  could  move  about  in  the  discharge  of  his 
terrible  duties  without  an  escort,  he  replied 
jocosely,  "Ah,  Red-Rod,  you  deal  with  bad 
peo[de.  I  have  noUiing  to  fear,  for  I  seize 
only  the  innocent  and  vktuous,  who  make 
no  resistance,  and  let  themselves  be  taken 
like  lambs."  The  narrative  of  this  man's 
waiUx»L  crudties  makes  Uie  blood  run 
cold.  No  wonder  that  a  powerful  agitation 
had  arisen.  Granvelle's  unpopularity  too  had 
greatly  increased.  His  insolent  treatment  of 
the  nobles  grew  with  his  power.  They  in 
turn  deeply  resented  his  insolence.  Those 
of  the  more  reckless  sort,  such  as  Brederode 
and  his  cousin  Robert  de  la  Marck,  treated  him 
on  all  occasions  with  defiant  contempt.  The 
fonner  went  almost  nightly,  in  a  state  more  or 
less  of  intoxication,  to  masquerades  dressed 
as  a  cardinal.  Others  refused  his  entertain- 
ments, and  kept  persistently  aloof  from  him. 

It  became  absohitdy  necessary  to  call 
together  some  larger  assembly  than  the 
Council  o(  State  with  a  view  to  supplies. 
Philip  had  decreed  that  the  States-General 
should  not  be  assembled,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Fleece  was  summoned  at 
Brussels  in  May,  1662.  It  was  decided  at 
the  meeting  to  make  an  application  to  the 
several  states  for  money.  The  application, 
however,  was  fruitless,  and  Granvelle  was 
more  perplexed  and  embittered  than  ever. 
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the  same  time  at  his  residence  a  meeting  of 
the  Knights  for  private  deliberation,  in  which 
the  conduct  of  the  Cardinal  was  fiiriously 
assailed,  although  he  did  not  lack  some 
warm  defenders.    The  Baron  de  Montigny 
was  deputed  to  proceed  to  Spain  to  repre- 
sent to  the  King  the  unanimity  of  the  oppo* 
sition  to  GranveUe,  and  the  necessi^  for 
some  steps  being  talcen  to  allay  the  prevail- 
ing discontent.   Orange  vas  the  real  leader 
in  this  constitutional  opposition,  which  di- 
rected itself  to  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious 
minister,  and  based  itself  avowedly  on  the 
political  privileges  belonging  to  the  several 
provinces,  which  were  outraged  both  by  the 
violence  of  the  inquisitors  and  the  minister's 
absolutism.    In  addition  to  all  else,  Orange, 
Hoom,  and  Egmont  addressed  Philip  by 
letter  in  the  following  spring  (March,  1563) 
urging  the  intolerable  ch^^cter  of  Gian- 
velle's  usurpation  and  insolence,  and  inti- 
mating their  determination  to  withdraw  irom 
the  State  Cotmdl  altogedier  unless  matters 
were  placed  on  a  better  footing.   The  result 
was,  after  die  strangest  duplicities  on  the 
part  of  Philip,  that  the  powerftil  minister 
was  withdrawn.     Even  the  Duchess  had 
become  tired  of  his  arbitrary  dictation, 
while  he  himself  felt  that  he  had  strained 
his  power  to  the  utmost. 
.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  an 
elaborate  falsehood  was  enacted,  which  could 
hardly  have  deceived  anybody.    Philip  pro- 
fessed to  the  nobles  to  be  deliberating  over 
the  position,  but  at  the  same  time  he  sent 
private  instruction  to  Granvelle  that  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  leave  the  country  for 
some  time.    Granvelle  professed  to  go  on  a 
temporary  leave  of  absence  to  his  paternal 
property  in  Burgundy.    Even  Vighus  was 
not  let  into  the  secret,  and  the  Cardinal  in 
the  course  of  his  journey  continued  to  write 
as  if  deprecating  Philip's  displeasure  on  ac- 
count of  his  absence  from  his  duties.  He  set 
out  on  the  13th  March,  1564,  from  Brussels, 
and  never  returned.  When  he  was  really  gone, 
the  joy  of  the  nobles  "  was  excessive,"  and 
showed  itself  in  forms  hardly  dignified.  Bre- 
derode  and  Hoogstraten,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  it,  took  saddle  and  galloped  after 
the  Cardinal's  carriage  wiUi  the  exultation  of 
boys  let  loose  from  school.    "They  are 
young  folks,"  he  informed  the  Duchess  after- 
wards by  letter,  "and  one  should  pay  little 
regard  to  their  actions.*"   No  doubt  this  was 
the  measure  which  Granvelle  took  of  many  of 
his  opponents.    He  himself  was  far  from 
being  a  lofty  or  great  character ;  but  he  was 
a  roan  of  subtle  and  powerful  bnUn.  His 


nationality,  as  well  as  his  training  and  talents, 
probably  led  him  to  indulge  in  undue 
contempt  of  the   Netherland  aristocrac}-,  , 
many  of  whom  had  little  but  their  social  I 
position  and  brusque  manners  to  recommend 
them.  Even  ^^ont  he  r^arded  with  some- 
thing of  compassionate  a>mplacency,  and 
hardly  resented  the  uncontrolled  vehemence 
with  which  he  had  drawn  his  dagger  upon 
him  in  ^  CoundL    Orange  alone  com- 
manded his  respect,  and  pro^bly  at  last  his 
hatred.    Here  it  was  brain  meeting  biauD. 
adroitness  and  cunning  matched  by  still 
deeper  cunning,  a  larger  policy,  and  sleep-  ; 
less  vigilance.    In  parting  with  the  Cardinal, 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  something  of  an  , 
intellectual,  however  arbitrary  and  vicious 
power,  has  gone  from  the  side  of  Philip. 
With  all  his  epicureanism  and  selfishness, , 
there  was  a  subtle  genius  in  the  man  not 
without  its  attractiona 

The  stni^Ie  enters  upon  a  new  phase 
with  Gianvelle's  disappearance  from  the 
scene.   It  is  no  longer  a  mae  movement  of 
statecraft,  but  enters  deeply  into  the  heart  ot 
the  nation,  and  begins  to  show  itself  in 
violent  popular  agitations.  For  a  little  whik, 
indeed,  all  seemed  to  go  smoothly.  The 
nobles  resumed  their  position  in  the  state 
council    They  were  forward  in  their  offers 
of  loyal  assistance  to  the  R^ent.  .  She,  in 
her  turn,  cordially  reciprocated  these  advances, 
and  reported  of  their  conduct  favourably  to 
the  King.   According  to  her  representations 
the  evil  genius  of  the  country  had  been  r^ 
moved  in  the  shape  of  the  Caxdinal,  and  all: 
seemed  now  likely  to  go  well    But  this  ap- 
parent prosperity  was  of  short  duxation.  The 
national  evils  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  be, 
eradicated  by  any  such  process.    The  doc-, 
trines  of  the  Reformation  continued  to  spread 
actively,  while  the  Edicts  were  everywhere 
enforced  by  bands  of  inquisitors.    A  wild 
spirit  of  resistance  sprang  up  amongst  the. 
people,  and  dangerous  symptoms  of  disorder, 
appeared.    The  mob  entered   the  prisons: 
at  Bruges  and  Brussels  and  released  the. 
prisoners,   A  friar,  who  had  turned  FrO; 
testant,  was  condemned  to  the  stake.  -.-V' 
crowd  of  sympathizers,  attacked  the  persecu-: 
tors  with  stones  and  put  thena  to  ^lit,| 
although  not  in  time  to  save  the  mar^Nr's  life. 
A  woman  who  had  given  evidence  hardly  i 
escaped  from  them,  widi  her  life.  The  repon  1 
of  these  disturlxmces  deeply  excited  Phili}>. ! 
He  ceased  not  to  urge  his  sister  to  severer  1 
measures,  and  so  the  resistance  grew  and 
gathered  to  itself  force. 
Then  the  finances  of  the  country  were  in- 
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I  volved.  The  extravagant  habits  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  peculations  of  the  governors, 
in  which  if  their  mutual  recriminations  are 
to  be  credited,  Viglius  and  the  Regent 
herself  were  conspicuous,  had  left  the  ex- 
chequer empty  and  destroyed  public  credit. 
The  three  Councils  were  at  war  with  one 
another.  The  nobles  desired  to  reorganize 
them,  and  bring  the  two  others  in  subordina- 


tion to  the  State  CounciL  This  again  was 
opposed  by  Viglius  and  Berlaymont,  who 
were  at  the  head  respectively  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  Council  of  Finance,  and 
who  may  be  said  to  have  continued  the  tra- 
dition of  Granvelle's  policy.  There  remained 
in  fact  a  party  of  Cardinalists,  although  the 
Cardinal  himself  was  gone,  and  they  were 
no  longer  formidable  as  a  distinct  power. 


Matters,  instead  of  mending,  grew  worse  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1564,  and  when  Philip 
resolved,  after  some  delay,  arising  out  of  his 
displeasure  with  the  Pope  to  promulgate  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the 
Netherlands,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  a  crisis 
seemed  approaching.  Even  the  clergy  dis- 
liked these  decrees,  because  they  intofered 
with  their  privileges,  while  in  many  of  the 
provinces,  m  Brabant  espcdally,  they  were 


pronounced  inconsistent  with  rights  secured 
by  charter. 

In  these  drcumstances  the  nobles  resolved 
to  send  a  special  envoy  to  Philip,  to  repre- 
sent anew  the  national  grievances;  and  for 
this  purpose  their  choice  fell  upon  Egmont. 
Orange  cordiidly  supported  Egmont's  nomi- 
nation, and  when  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  State  vas  called,  to  prepare  his  instruc- 
tions, he  took  an  active  part  in  the  discus- 
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sion  which  ensued.    For  the  first  time  he 
took  up  something  of  a  Protestant  attitude.  I 
,  He  declared  with  great  warmth  that  it  was  [ 
I  no  longer  possible  to  enforce  the  edicts  and  | 
j  maintain  the  Inquisition.    For  his  own  part 
\  he  was  at  kngth  convinced  that  "  Princes 
I  had  no  nght  to  control  the  minds  of  men, 
I  or  to  take  away  from  them  Uberty  of  faith 
and  religion."*   Such  sentiments  produced 
a  great  sensation,  and  poor  VigUus  was  so 
!  excited,  according  to  his  own  report,  that  he 
I  could  find  no  sleep  all  the  following  night, 
I  and  in  the  morning,  while  dressing,  he  was 
'  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  left  him 
I  shattered  in  health  and  spirits. 
I      E^ont's  visit  to  Spain  proved  a  &tal  one 
'  for  himself,  but  had  little  effect  in  retadsg 
j  the  causes  which  were  hurrjnng  forwird 
I  the  revolutionary  movement.    He  was  so 
j  fascinated  by  the  personal  kiaAwSB  with 
'  which  he  was  treated  at  court,  that  he  re- 
turned elated  with  the  success  of  his  mission, 
only  to  find  after  his  sealed  in«tmctions  were 
opened  that  he  had  made  no  progress  in  his 
negotiations  at  all,  and  that  FhiBp  was  de- 
posed to  yield  nothing.  "  I  woaW  isther  lose 
a  hundred  thousand  lives,  if  I  lad  so  many," 
he  said,  "  than  allow  a  sii^;fe  change  in 
matters  of  religion."   "  The  Count  has  been 
the  dupe  of  Spanish  cunning,"  exdaimed  the 
Prince  of  Orange.    He  had  btem  so  too 
surely,  for  although  he  was  deeplf  WKtified 
with  his  want  of  success,  and  the  — ™*fT  in 
which  he  had  been  led  to  expect  a  ^M^ri>t 
result,  he  yet  never  Booovered  the  efiecti  of 
his  residence  in  Sfm,  and  the  flatteiy  and 
kindness  with  y^tch  he  had  been  tkere  re- 
ceived. With  all  hit  vehemence  and  indepen- 
dence, Egmont  was  of  a  Hiaplc,  genuaM^  and 
I  trustful  nature,  and  has  jmagiaaljaa  aad 
affection  had  been  to  wroo^  "P*"^  ^ 
'  Philip's  artful  devices,  as*  to  inq^  Ins  wi& 
'  a  confidence  which  remained  uBshikciif  do(- 
I   withstanding  all  circumstance^  and  at  last 
!   left  him  helpless  before  his  terrible  doon^. 
I     A  strong  reaction  followed  the  failure  of 
his  mission.    Disgusted  himself,  he  kept  in 
the  background,  while  faithful  to  the  loyal 
enthusiasm  which  his  visit  had  engendered. 
Orange  and  others  were  moved  by  indig- 
nation or  distrust.    The  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion, n^ch  had  been  temporarily  abaled, 
broke  out  afresh.     Philip   never  ceased 
from  his  Spanish  privacy  to  urge  it  forward. 
No  reientings  moved  his  cold  and  base  na- 
ture.  "  Rigorous  sad  severe  measures,"  he 
wrote,  "  are  the  only  <mes  to  be  employed 
in  matters  of  religion.   It  is  only  by  fear  that 


I 
I 

title  rabble  can  be  moved  'to  do  their  dutj, , 
and  not  always  then."  But  so  vide-^iiead 
and  dangerous  was  the  popular  rage,  that  i 
public  executions  were  no  longer  pos^ble.  ' 
The  victims  were  sacrificed  in  iwivate.  Bound 
neck  and  heel,  they  were  thrown  into  tubs 
oi  water,  and  left  till  they  were  suffocated.* 
The  King  himself  had  ordered  or  approved  j 
this  new  method  of  destroying  heretics.  ; 
From  his  retreat  at  Segovia,  in  the  autumn 
of  1665,  he  issued  his  determination  to  up- 
hold the  Inquisition  in  the  exercise  of  all  the 
"  rights  divine  and  human  "  which  belonged 
to  it.  While  he  professed  to  hesitate  as  to 
the  changes  in  the  Council  of  State,  which 
the  nobles  had  desired,  he  had  no  hesitations 
as  to  Im  duties  as  a  persecutor.  When  his 
decision  became  fully  known,  consternation 
sfxead  even  amongst  his  most  devoted  sup- 
porters. "  God  knows,"  says  Viglius,  "what 
wry  &ces  were  made  in  the  Council  on  learn- 
ing the  ahsohrle  will  of  his  Majesty."  The 
poor  pfcsideat;  shaken  by  his  recent  ill- 
ness, wished  to  conceal  the  communication 
from  Segovia,  till  further  remonstrance  was 
made  to  King.  But  William  and  the 
other  nobles  saw  no  good  in  this,  "since 
the  will  of  his  Uajesty  was  so  unequivocally 
expresscd."  Hie  PxiDce  is  represented,  at  the 
same  tune,  aa  sayn^  "  We  shall  nor  see  the 
beginnii^  of  a  notable  .tragedy."  f  He  said 
tha,  aoDWding  to  Vigfius,  as  if  "  rejoicing  "  in 
the  psDspect ;  I  but  this  was  merely  the  mali- 
dam&  aftertbougfat  of  tbc  president  The 
prospect,  as  evaylinng  proves,  was  one  on 
whidi  Wiltiam  looixd  wiA  dismay  and  ap- 
prehensioQ. 

It  k  impqcahhr  to  dwril  On  the  gre:t 
emts  wJ»di  ae  crovded  into  the  next  vxo 
yeas,  ar>d  it  is  ^  less  necessary  to  do  so  be- 
OKeWiUiui^jjdxii^moreor  less  connected 
with  an,  was  nor  &e  personal  leader  in  the 
first  popular  movements  of  reform.  He  had 
sko  hand  in  the  preparation  of  the  Cunous 
'*  Compromise,"  whidi  was  the  name  given 
to  the  basis  of  a  league  formed  chiefly  by  the 
lesser  barons,  burghers,  and  citizens  against 
the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition,  which  it  de- 
clared to  be  "  iniquitous,  contrary  to  all  laws, 
human  and  divine,  surpassing  the  greatest 
barbarism  which  was  ever  practised  1^  tyrants, 
and  redounding  to  the  dishonour  of  God  ami 
to  the  total  desolation  of  the  country."  The 
leaguers  bound  themselves  to  resist  the  per- 
secutions, but  at  the  same  time  professed 
faithfulness  and  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
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King  and  of  order.  The  author  of  this  re- 
markable document  is  supposed  to  have  been 
rhilip  de  Mamix,  Lord  of  Sainte  Aldegonde, 
nne  of  the  most  interesting  and  distinguished 
of  the  popular  leaders— poet/  orator,  theo- 
logian, diplomatist,  and  soldier,  whose  valour 
w-as  afterwards  proved  on  many  a  well-fought 
ficld,  and  on  whose  clear  and  true  spirit 
Orange  was  destined  to  lean  in  many  a  dark 
hoar.  But  in  the  meantime  he  kept  alo<^ 
from  the  movement  of  the  lesser  nobility,  and 
even  Sainte  Aldegonde  was  not  conspicuous. 
The  three  names  appended  to  the  document 
were  those  of  Charles  de  Mansfeld ;  William's 
brother,  Louis  of  Nassau ;  and  Bredenxie. 
llie  first  ere  long  withdrew  himself  from  die 
cause ;  of  Louis  we  shall  hear  hereafter  as 
the  captain  of  the  revolutionary  annies. 
Brederode  for  the  ptesent  became  the  pqpu- 
!ar  leader,  and  is  more  identified  than  axkjr  of 
:be  others  with  the  Leaguers  or  Confederates, 
known  under  the  name  of  "  the  Beggars  "  (les 
Guetjx).  It  was  Brederode  who  presented  the 
petition  to  the  Regent  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred gentlemen.  It  was  he  who  christened 
the  Confederates  by  the  name  of  "  the  Beg- 
gars." At  a  banquet  held  after  their  inter- 
view with  Margaret;  the  question  came  to  be 
what  they  sfaoiUd  aUl  themselves,  Society  of 
Concord,  or  what  ?  There  was  a  vast  com- 
pany, and  the  mirth  and  excitement  ran  high. 
When  the  questton  was  proposed,  Brederode 
—who  had  arranged  matters  beforehand — got 
up  and  recounted  to  his  ojmpanionshow  one 
ui  the  couQciUors  bad  said  to  the  Duchess 
when  they  presented  their  petition  that  they 
were  "  nothing  butacrowd  of  beggars."  The 
indignation  was  at  first  universal ;  but  he 
cried  out,  "  They  call  us  beggars,  let  us  accept 
the  name.'  Then  smnmoning  his  page,  he 
produced  a  beggar's  wallet  and  a  wooden 
bowl,  such  as  were  used  by  the  reUgioos  men- 
dicants in  the  Netherlands.  The  jest  took 
immense^.  The  wallet  was  fitted  on,  and 
the  bowl  filled  and  sent  round  the  company, 
who  amidst  a  hurricane  of  api>lause  drank  to 
each  others  healdi  amidst  cries  of  **  Vivent 
les  Gueux  1 " 

Such  was  the  oiigia  of  a  name  whidi  was 
destined  ere  kmg  to  become  terrible.  The 
"  B^sazs"  were  found  banded  together  in 
almost  every  city.  To  representation  and 
remonstrance  now  succeeded  threatening  and 
riot.  Brederode  and  his  followers  were  but 
blind  leaders  of  a  blind  multitude.  The 
mutterings  which  had  been  so  long  swelling 
underground,  at  length  burst  in  the  iconoclastic 
excesses  <^  Antwerp  and  Toumay. 

AU  seemed  like  to  be  ensrulohed  in  the 


universal  confusion,  and  the  Regent  prepared 
to  take  her  flight  to  Mons.  She  was  only 
prevented  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Orange, 
Hoom,  and  Egmont  They  offered  to  i>eril 
their  Uves  in  her  defence,  and  Orange  ren- 
dered the  most  valuable  service  in  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Antwerp,  where  he  went  and  inter- 
posed with  the  rioters  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
The  state  of  a&irs  had  become  so  alarming 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  recognise 
so  far  the  progreBs  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Accord  of  the  35tfa  of  August,  1566,  was 
drawn  up  and  dgned  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  Louis  of  Nassau,  along  widi  fifteen 
others  of  the  Confederacy.  According  to 
the  agreement,  liberty  of  worship  was  con- 
ceded to  the  reformers  in  places  where  it  had 
been  already  established,  v^iile  the  members 
of  the  league  or  conference  bound  them- 
selves, on  tbe  other  hand,  to  consider  thjcir 
previously  existing  league  as  disanoUed,  uid 
to  lend  all  their  assistance  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  tranquillity. 

The  "  Accord  "  could  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  permaneot  When  Philip  heard  of 
it  and  of  the  riots  which  had  preceded  and 
necessitated  it,  he  tore  his  beard  with  rage,  and 
swcMre  by  the  soul  of  his  father  that  it  should 
cost  the  Netherlanders  dear.  He  remained 
insensible  to  all  rqiresentations,  true  to  his 
motto  that  no  inducement  on  earth  would 
make  him  reign  over  a  nation  of  heretics. 
Then  Mai^aret  had  been  forced  into  assent- 
ing to  die  agreement  She  inunediately  wrote 
to  the  King  that  what  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  do  had  been  done  merely  in  her  own 
name,  and  that  she  hoped  he  would  have  no 
respect  to  any  supposed  obligation  thus  in- 
curred. She  urged  him  to  come  with  an  army 
and  take  vengeance  for  the  injuries  inflicted 
up<m  his  prerogative,  and  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  the  ancient  Church. 

It  was  a  part  of  Philip's  wretched  policy-— 
a  policy  which  delighted  in  falsehood  for  its 
own  sake — to  give  out  at  this  time  diat  he 
meant  once  more  to  visit  the  Netherlands  in 
person,  and  to  allay  its  troubles  like  a  "  good 
and  clement  prince,"  who  d^ired  not "  to  ruin 
his  subjects  nor  to  put  them  into  servitude, 
but  to  exercise  all  humanity,  sweetness,  and 
grace,  avoiding  all  harshn^s."  Such  was  the 
mockery  o(  honeyed  words  in  which  this 
extraordinary  man  indulged  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  was  in  conference  with  Alva 
preparing  the  terrible  cruelties  which  were 
soon  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  provinces. 
There  is  a  hideous  treachery,  a  play  of  fero- 
city in  Philip,  which  it  is  sickening  to  con- 
temulate.  fohn  tullocb. 
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SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS. 

By  W.  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.»  PsssiDEirT  of  the  Butish  Assocunoir. 


PART  X. — ^ITS  METHOD. 


IT  has  been  said  with  great  truth,  that  all 
progress  in  Science  is  dependent  upon 
the  improvement  of  its  instruments.  With- 
out the  Telescopy  and  the  measuring  appa- 
ratus attadied  to  it,  our  knowledge  of  Astro- 
nomy would  scarcely  have  advanced  beyond 
that  of  the  Chaldasan  shepherds.  Without 
the  Microscope,  we  should  be  ignorant  of  that 
"invisible  world"  which  is  tenanted  by  a 
population  far  exceeding  even  in  number  and 
in  mass  that  of  the  whole  a^egate  of  visible 
Life ;  as  well  as  of  that  history  of  tlie  minute 
changes  in  our  own  bodies,  of  which  a  great 
part  of  modem  Physiology  consists.  Che- 
mistry has  only  taken  rank  as  one  of  the 
exact  sciences,  from  the  time  when  it  was 
made  to  rest  upon  tiie  Balance ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  science  of  Heat  rests  on  the  Ther- 
mometer, and  the  still  more  delicate  Thermo- 
electric pile. — Within  little  more  than  a  dozen 
years  a  new  instrument  has  been  devised, 
which  promises  to  lead  to  a  greater  extension 
of  the  domain  of  knowledge  than  any  other 
single  instrument  of  research  yet  invented  ; 
for  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  depart- 
ment of  science,  in  which  it  will  not  be  found 
to  have  direct  and  most  important  applica- 
tions. The  Spectroscope  is  pnmarily  an 
apparatas  for  me  immediate  recognition  of 
die  presence — in  however  minute  a  quantity 
— of  those  substances  which  the  Chemist 
terms  "elementary;'*  by  means  of  the  quali^ 
of  the  Light  they  give  out  when  heated  to 
brightness.  By  combining  this  instrument  with 
the  telescope,  the  Astronomer  is  able  not 
only  at  once  to  determine  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  Heavenly  bodies,  but  to  watch 
the  ever-changing  physical  conditions  of  our 
great  Solar  source  of  light  and  heat,  to  mea- 
sure the  rates  of  movement  through  space 
of  what  we  have  been  hitherto  accustomed 
to  call  the  "fixed"  Stars,  and  even  to  unveil 
the  mystery  of  Comets  and  Nebulas :  whilst  by 
combining  it  with  the  microscope,  the  Physi- 
ologist is  enabled  to  advance  much  &rther 
than  before  into  the  penetralia  of  Living 
bodies,  and  to  study  laige  classes  of  pheno- 
mena belonging  to  the  border-ground  between 
chemistry  and  vitality,  which  were  previously 
hid  from  his  view.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  notwithstanding  the  important  results 
to  which  this  new  method  of  research  has 


already  led,  the  path  has  only  as  yet  been 
opened  i  and  that  rich  harvests  of  discovery 
are  in  store  for  sudi  as  may  cardiUly  and 
sagaciously  follow  it  oat 

In  order  to  acquire  a  definite  idea  of  this 
new  method  of  invest^tion,  and  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  based,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  follow  the  history  of  our 
knowledge  of  that  beautiful   "bow  in  the 
clouds,"  which,  in  ancient  times  regarded 
only  with  wonder,  has  been  more  recently 
studied  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  highest 
scientific  interest ;  the  researches  of  Newton 
having  shown  that  "  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow "  are  produced  by  the  same  agency  as 
those  beautiful  iridescent  fringes  that  give 
its  special  lustre  to  our  ornamental  glass, 
while  diey  constitute  the  spedal  difficult  <tf ; 
our  constnictt>rs  of  telescopes  and  micro- 1 
scopes.   The  production  of  these  iridescent  | 
fringes,  like  the  producrion  of  magnified  i 
images  by  convex  lenses,  depends  upon  i 
the  refraciion,  or  change  of  course,  which 
rays  of  Ught  undergo  in  passing  from  one 
transparent  medium  into  another  of  different 
density ;  as  from  air  into  water  or  into  glass, 
or  &om  glass  into  water  or  into  air :  and  no- 1 
thing  more  is  requisite  than  the  remembrance  < 
of  this  general  fact  (of  which  we  have  an 
illustration  in  the  apparent  bend  of  a  stick 
or  oar  partly  immersed  in  water),  for  the 
understanding  of  all  that  is  to  follow. 

Newton's  attention  seems  to  have  been 
very  early  drawn  to  the  subject  of  Cokmr, 
in  his  attempts  to  improve  the  constmcticH) 
of  the  Telescope  for  the  purpose  of  Astro- 
nomical observatioiu  From  the  time  of  the  in- 
vention of  that  instrument  by  Galileo,  it  had 
been  observed  that  the  images  of  objecis 
formed  by  the  front-lens,  or  "object-glass," 
when  again  magnified  by  the  "eye-glass,"  were 
surrounded  by  coloured  firinges,  which  yei)' 
much  impaired  their  distinctness;  and  various 
explanations  of  this  phenomenon  had  been 
offered.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  pro- 
duction of  these  fringes  was  due  either  to 
errors  in  the  figure  of  the  lenses,  or  tt>  want 
of  Uniformity  in  the  substance  ot  the  glass; 
but  the  inquiries  which  Newton  jwosecuted 
whilst  yet  a  student  at  Cambridge,— on  the 
grinding  of  "spherical  optic  ^a^es,"  and 
!  on  the  enors  of  lenses,  and  the  metiiod  oi 
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I  rectifying  them, — led  him  to  suspect  that 
i  neither  of  these  was  the  true  cause ;  but  that 
i  the  real  secret  of  the  colour-fringes  lay  in  the 
j  different  refrangibilities  of  light  of  different 
colours.  And  we  leam  from  his  own  history 
of  his  Optical  discoveries,  that  in  1666,  on 
returning  to  Cambridge  after  the  Great 
'  Plague,  he  purchased  at  the  fair  hdd  at 
I  Stourbridge,  near  Cambridge,  a  glass  prism, 
1  "  to  try  therewith  the  phenomena  of  colours." 
He  does  not  seem,  however^  to  have  followed 
up  the  inquiry  at  the  time ;  for,  if  he  had 
done  so,  it  is  scarcety  conceivable  that  he 
H'ould  have  aided  Dr.  Banov  in  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "Optical  Lectures,"  in  i66g, 
without  giving  any  intimation  of  the  true 
composition  of  Light.  The  following  pas- 
sage froni  these  Lectures  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, as  showing  the  state  of  knowledge,  or 
I  rather  of  profound  ignorance,  of  the  real 
nature  of  Light  and  Colours,  bfefore  Newton 
took  up  the  subject.  "  White  is  that  which 
discharges  a  copious  light,  scattered  equally 
in  every  direction.  Blade  is  that  which  emits 
light  not  at  all,  or  very  sparingly.  Red  is 
that  which  emits  light  more  condensed  than 
usual,  but  interrupted  by  shady  interstices. 
Blue  is  that  which  discharges  a  rarefied  light, 
or  one  exdted  by  a  weaker  force,  as  in 
todies  which  consist  of  white  and  black 
particles  arranged  alternately  (!),  such,  for 
example,  as  the  dear  edier,  in  which  there 
float  fewer  particles  that  reflect  light,  while 
the  rest  take  away  light,  the  sea  in  which  the 
white  salt  is  mixed  with  the  black  water  (!). 
Yellow  consists  of  much  white  and  a  little 
red  interspersed,  and  purple  of  much  blue 
and  some  red."  Of  green,  Dr.  Barrow  says 
that  "  it  is  somehow  allied  to  blue ; "  but, 
he  adds,  "  let  wiser  men  find  out  the  differ- 
ence, I  dare  not  conjecture." 

It  is  now  jnst  two  hundred  years  since 
Newton  was  engaged  in  those  investigations 
I  on  the  Composition  of  light,  which,  em- 
bodied in  the  Memoir  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1675,  would  have  conferred  on 
him  an  immortality  of  feme,  had  he  never 
written  the  "  Principia."  The  prism  which 
he  had  purchased  at  Stourbridge  fair,  and 
which  in  any  other  hands  might  have  re- 
mained a  mere  toy,  became,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Ins  penetrating  sagacity,  an  instru- 
ment of  profound  research.  Holding  it  in  a 
horizontal  position,  with  one  of  its  faces 
uppermost,  near  a  round  hole  in  the  shutter, 
through  which  a  beam  of  light  was  admitted 
intoa  darkened  room  (fig.  i,  p.  360),  he  found 
that  when  this  beam  fell  on  one  of  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  iffism,  it  passed  out  firom  the 


other  side  in  a  very  much  changed  condition. 
In  its  first  passage  from  air  into  glass,  it  was 
refracted,  or  bent  from  its  previously  oblique 
course  into  the  horizontal ;  and  then,  having 
traversed  the  thickness  of  the  prism,  it  was 
again  refracted,  on  emerging  from  the  glass 
into  air,  so  as  to  slope  upwards.  But  when 
it  fell  upon  the  opposite  wall,  or  on  a  screen 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  it  made — 
not  a  round  spot  of  white  light,  such  as  it 
would  have  formed  if  it  had  not  passed  through 
the  prism,— but  a  vertical  band  about  five 
times  as  long  as  it  was  broad,  showing  all  die 
colours  of  the  rainbow  in  regular  succession, 
from  red  at  the  bottom  to  violet  at  the  top. 
Thus  it  was  proved  that  the  rays  which  form 
the  "  Solar  Spectrum,"  as  Newton  termed  it, 
fl'^r  in  refran^bility^  that  is,  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  respectively  bent  out  of  their 
direct  course  by  their  passage  through  the 
prism ;  the  Violet  rays  being  the  most  re- 
frangible, and  the  Red  the  least  refrangible. 
And  by  a  series  of  admirable  experiments, 
Newton  was  led  to  these  general  truths,  (1) 
that  not  only  the  differently-coloured  rays  of 
the  '*  solar  spectrum,"  but  rays  transmitted  to 
us  through  glass  of  different  colour^  or  re- 
flected fi»m  surfaces  of  different  bues,  differ 
in  refi^gibility ;  and  (3)  diat  the  white  or 
colourless  light  of  the  Sun  may  be  regarded  as 
compounded  of  these  differently-coloured 
rays,  which,  when  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  prism,  in  virtue  of  their  different  re- 
frangibilities form  die  succession  of  "pris- 
matic colours  "  in  the  Spectrum. 

The  proof  of  the  composite  nature  of  white 
light,  which  Newton  got  firam  the  analysis  or 
separation  of  its  component  rays  by  means  of 
the  prism,  was  completed  by  the  ^mthesis^ 
or  putting-together,  of  those  components; 
various  methods  of  which  were  devised  by 
him.  Thus  he  found  diat  if  an  observer 
takes  his  stand  near  the  hole  in  the  shtitter 
of  the  darkened  room,  and  looks  at  the 
Spectrum  projected  on  die  screra,  through 
a  prism  similar,  and  similarly  placed,  to  that 
which  forms  it,  he  will  see — not  the  elongated 
band  of  prismatic  colours — but  a  round 
white  spot  of  light  It  is  obvious  from  Fig.  r, 
that  the  coloured  rays  in  their  return  from 
the  screen  towards  the  observer,  wiU  be 
subjected  to  refractions  precisely  the  coun- 
terpart of  those  which  they  sustained  in  their 
onward  course  to  it;  so  that  after  passing 
through  the  second  surface  of  the  prism  back 
into  the  air  again,  they  come  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer  stationed  near  the  hole  in  the 
shutter,  exactly  in  the  condition  of  the 
original  beam ;  which  is  thus  shown  to  be 
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compounded  of  all  the  coloured  rays  that 
have  been  brought  together  again  in  passing 
backwards  from  the  screen  through  the 
piism,  as  they  were  originally  separated 
by  it  in  their  passage  from  the  hole  in  the 
shutter  towards  the  screen.  Precisely  the 
same  re-combination  may  be  effected  by 
piacing  a  second  prism  near  the  first,  but  in 
a  reverseid  position,  as  in  this  cut :  for  if  the 


coloured  specbum  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  a  beam  of  white 
light  in  its  passage  through  the  first  spectrum, 
be  received  upon  the  oblique  side  of  a  second 
prism  of  <whidi  one  of  the  edges  is  directed 
upwards,  the  effect  of  the  first  prism  is  pre- 
cisely neutralised;  the  differing  refrangibili- 
ties  the  difiierently-coloured  rays  now  tend 
to  bring  them  together ;  and  a  beam  aS  white 
light  issues  from  the  second  prism,  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  that  in  which  the  original 
beam  fell  on  the  first. 

Thus  Newton  found  that  his  prism  might 
he  used  either  to  separate  the  beam  of  white 
light  into  the  series  of  diversely  coloured 
rays  that  form  the  spectrum,  or  to  re^ombim 
the  entire  series  proceeding  from  that 
spectrum  into  a  beam  of  white  light  And 
while  the  precise  coneapondence  between  the 
"  prismatic  spectrum  "  and  the  "  colours  of 
the  rainbow  "  suggested  that  the  rain-drops 
must  act  as  prisms  in  decomposing  the  solar 
beam,  this  explanation  of  the  origin  ttf  the 
"  bow  in  the  clouds  "  was  confirmed  by  the 
entire  disappearance  of  its  colours,  when  a 
rainbow  was  viewed  through  a  prism  so  dis- 
posed as  to  re-corabine  them. 

In  these  cases  the  re-combination  is  effected 
cpiicaliy ;  that  is  to  say,  the  second  prism  is 
so  brought  to  act  upon  the  differently-re- 
frangible rays  which  have  been  "  dispersed  " 
by  the  first,  as  to  make  tlieir  differences  tell 
in  the  contrary  direction.  And  the  same 
thing  may  be  done  by  receiving  the  spectrum 
■on  a  convex  lens,  which  brings  all  its  rays  to 
<ine  focus,  and  reproduces  the  image  of  the 


hole  in  tlie  window-shutter,  in  white  light.— 
But  tiiere  is  another  mode  in  v^ich  this  re- 
combination may  be  made  visually,  that  is, 
by  making  use  of  the  properties  <rf  the  sensorj- 
apparatus,  rather  than  of  tbose  of  the  prism 
or  lens.    Every  one  knows  that  if  we  whirl 
round  a  luminous  body  in  the  dark,  we  ob- 
tain a  continuous  circle  of  light ;  the  visual 
impression  having  a  certain  duration  (about 
one-eighth  of  a  second),  so  that  it  has  not 
laded  before  the.  impression  is  repeated  bj' 
the  return  of  the  twdy  to  the  same  place. 
Now  if  we  paint  the  surface  of  a  disk  witii 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  disposed  in  seg- 
ments accordii^  to  their  due  proportions 
(Fig.  2,  p.  360),  and  then  make  this  disk  rotate 
so  rapidly  that  the  whcJe  circle  of  colours 
passes  over  the  part  of  the  letioal  Surface  oa 
which  its  image  is  f<Hmed,  before  the  im- 
pression of  any  particular  coloured  segnien: 
has  had  time  to  fade  out,  the  effect^roduced  is 
that  of  a  white  disk, — any  shade  it  may  exhibit 
being  due  to  the  impossibility  of  obtainiDg 
artificial  colours  as  pure  as  those  of  the  spec- 
trum  itself. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  properties 
of  the  Prismatic  Spectrum  more  minutely. 
Seveit  "primary"  colours, — ^violet,  indigo, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red,— 
having  been  distinguished  in  it  by  Newtyr. 
he  set  himself  to  determine  whether  cac.i 
of  tiiese  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pure  colour, 
or  whethOT  any  of  them  may  be  regirded 
as  mixtures ;  green,  kfc  instance,  of  blue 
and  yellow,  or  orange  of  yellow  and  rcu. 
An  aperture  being  made  in  the  screen  ai 
which  the  spectrum  was  projected  (Fi^-  il. 
and  a  beam  of  any  particular  colour 
being  allowed  to  pass  through  this,  so  33 
to  ,  U\\  OB  a  second  prism  placed  in  li* 
same  position  as  the  first,  if  that  cji-'J 
were  pure,  tlie  luminous  band  which  its 
beam  woidd  make  when  projected  upon  a 
second  screen,  would  be  all  of  one  colour ; 
whilst,  if  that  colour  were  mixed,  this  further 
analysis  would  resolve  it  into  its  compooeats. 
,  In  tills  way  Newton  was  led  to  the  coa- 
I  elusion  that  all  the  seven  "  primary"  colous 
are  truly  elementary,  and  that  even  the 
I  intermediate  tints  are  not  mere  mixturo-i. 
For  although  (for  a  reason  to  be  prescnily 
mentioned)  he  never  could  have  foun.i 
any  part  of  the  spectrum  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  beam  coming  through 
a  round  hole,  to  be  adsoluiely  pure  or  boii'-'> 
geneous  (tliat  is,  entirely  composed  of  ^'■•^ 
rays  of  one  primary  colour) ;  yet,  as  l^- 
remarks,  wiien  the  difierence  of  quality  "  ^^-^ 
so  little  as  it  might  be  made  by  the  ix.-'. 
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I  experimeots,  that  duuige  was  not  sensible, 
and  ^erefore  in  experiments  where  sense  is 
judge  aa^  to  be  acooonted  none  at  all." 
It  cannot  bat  now  be  considered  strange, 
'  that,  notwitiistanding  the  definite  proof  af- 
I  forded  by  this  and  other  experiments  devised 
'  by  the  genius  of  Newton,  of  the  horaoge- 
I  neousness  of  every  part  of  the  Solar  Spectrum, 
;  the  doctrine  more  recently  promulgated  1^ 
Brewster,  that  (he  "primary"  colours  are 
only  JiArw  m  manber — red,  blue,  and  ydlow, 
all  the  others  being  mere  mixtures  of  these 
.  in  various  proportions — should  have  gained 
general  currency.    It  is  doubtless  true  that 
,  white  light  may  be  produced  hf  Uic  comln- 
nation  of  those  tiu-ee  colonzs  in  smtable 
proportions;  but  so  k  may  also  by  the 
combination  of  two,  such  as  vidrt  and 
•  greenish  yellow,  indigo  and  yellow,  faiue  and 
I  orange,  greenish  blue  and  r^  Ejliba  colour 
,  of  each  of  these  pairs  is  said  to  be  com- 
.  plementary"  to  the  other,  because  it  com- 
I  pletes  a  white  or  colourles  fiigiit  wbtn  com- 
I  bined  with  the  other  in  suitable  proportioti ; 

and  thus  a  disk  whirled  round  with  mffident 
^  rapidity,  nmy  be  mack  to  pro^ce  white 
'  light,  £^thou^  painted  with  only  two  com- 
plementaiy  cokmrs,  mstead  of  with  the  whole 
rainbow  series. 
I      It  was  by  the  like  method  of  experimenting, 
>  that  Newton  deteimined  the  rtiative  refrangi- 
biiUies  of  the  dUferently-coloured  rays  of  the 
'  Spectrum ;  for^  by  turning  the  first  prism,  be 
1  cuuld  briug  any  colour  in  succession  to  the 
hole  in  the  screen,  so  that  a  beam  of  that 
I  colour  alone  would  pass  through  that  hole, 
,  to  fall  on  the  second  prism.    Now,  by  mark- 
ing on  a  second  screen  the  place  of  each 
i  coloured  beam  after  its  passage  through  the 
second  fwism,  the  degree  of  its  deviation 
frum  its  previous  course  could  be  exactly 
(letenoined  \  and  thus  it  was  proved  that  the 
red  rays  were  the  least  bent  out  of  their 
course  by  refraction,  the  orange  rather  more 
so/  the  yeltow  next,  and  so  on  to  the  violet 
:  rays,  which  sufier  the  gr«Mest  rdfaactkwL 
I'hus  the  oondouon,  Uut  the  product  of  the 
.  spectrum  was  dae  to  the  separation  of  the 
I  beam  of  white  light  mto  rays  diHering  in 
refrangibility,  was  fully  confirmed. 

The  slight  want  of  purity  in  the  colours  of 
Newton's  spectrum  was  due  to  the  fact,  that 
an  image  of  the  round  hole  in  his  shutter  was 
formed  by  tlie  rays  of  each  colour ;  so  that 
there  was  a  partial  overlapping  of  the  several 
images,  producing  a  mixture  of  the  coloured 
'  rays  wherever  that  overlapping  Look  place. 
But  near  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Dr. 
WoUastoa  IcHiod  that  by  using  a  narrow  slit, 
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instead  of  a  round  hole,  a  spectrum  of  much 
greater  purity  could  be  obtamed ;  and  this 
practical  improvement  led,  as  will  be  pre- 
soitLy  ^wn,  to  o&er  most  valuable  results. 

The  study  of  the  phenomena  of  Light  and 
Colours,  which,  thus  commenced  by  Newton, 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  greatest  Mathe- 
matidans  and  Experimentalists  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  has  led  to  the  general 
acceptance  of  what  is  called  the  "  Undula- 
tory  Theory ; "  according  to  which  the  trans- 
mission of  Light  to  our  eyes  depends  on  the 
undulatiozis  or  vibntory  waves  of  an  ^  ether" 
pervadii^;  all  space,  just  as  Sound  depends 
on  the  pn^ia^tiaa,  fi'om  the  sonorous  body 
to  oar  eais^  of  radolatiQns  in  the  intervening 
atmoqihac.  And  just  as  dtflferences  of 
fti€k  in  maikal  toaes  are  due  to  the  rate  of 
^  ondnlatiaDS  cfair,  so  does  it  appear  that 
difiiercDca  in  aiam  are  due  to  the  rate  of 
the  vitbtatiaM  of  the  ether.  It  has  been 
found  possflilc,  by  nadiematically-exact  me- 
thods of  Measturement,  to  determine  that  the 
number  of  MdalatioDS  which  produce  the 
visual  sensation  of  Ked  is  458  millions  of 
millions  per  second  \  whilst  the  number  of 
those  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum 
which  produce  the  sensation  of  Violet,  is  727 
millions  of  millions  per  second.  Of  the 
several  prismatic  hues  which  can  be  dis- 
tinguished between  the  red  and  the  violet, 
every  one  has  its  own  proper  nnmber,  inter- 
mdiate  between  458  and  737  million  mil- 
lions. The  Im^  of  each  of  these  waves 
is  inven^  proportional  to  its  duratmn : 
thus  the  wave-length  of  the  extrMne  Red  ray 
is  271  ten-millionths  of  an  indi,  whilst  that 
of  the  extreme  Violet  ray  is  only  155  ten- 
nullionths;  the  intermediate  colours  having  a 
gradational  succession  of  wave-len^hs. 

There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  three  "  primary  colours" 
is  tme  to  this  extent — that,  as  was  long  ago 
saggested  by  Dr.  Thomas  Youitg,  there  are 
three  distinct  physiological  actions  (probably 
depending  oa  Itoee  distinct  sets  of  nerve- 
fibres  in  the  retina),  which,  by  their  various 
combinations,  produce  our  various  sensations 
of  Colour.  Each  of  these  actions  seems  to 
be  excited  by  Ivminous  undulations  whose 
wave-lengths  Ue  within  a  certain  raiige  ;  the 
strongest  action  being  produced  by  undula- 
tions of  a  particular  wave-leugtli,  whilst 
undulations  whose  wave-lengths  differ  consi- 
derably from  this,  excite  that  actitm  either 
very  feebly  or  not  at  alL 

But  further,  the  Spectrum  is  found  to  con- 
tain other  rays,  which,  on  account  of  eith^ 
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the  too  slow  or  the  too  rapid  succession  of 
the  undulations  by  which  they  are  trans- 
mitted, do  not  produce  any  sensation  of  Light 
or  Colour,  but  are  detected  by  other  means. 
While  the  illuminating  or  Light-giving  power 
is  greatest  in  the  ydlow  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum, and  diminishes  rapidly  towards  the 
red  on  the  one  side  and  the  blue  on  the 
other,  its  Heating  power  is  very  differently 
distributed.  For  while  there  is  scarcely  any 
heat  in  the  blue  portion  of  the  spectrum,  but 
little  in  the  yellow, 
and  much  more  in 
the  red,  its  greatest 
intensity  is  found 
beyond  the  red,  where 
there  is  tio  light 
whatever ;  thence 
diminishing  rapidly 
with  the  increase  of 
its  distance  from  the 
luminous  spectrum. 
In  fact,  about  half 
of  the  Solar  heat-rays 
falling  on  the  earth 
are  invisible.  —  The 
difference  between 
the  Luminous  and 
the  Heating  rays 
depends,  like  the 
diversity  of  colours, 
OG  diffierences  in 
their  respective  rates 
of  vibration;  the  rate 
being  less  for  the 
non-luminous  heat- 
rays  than  it  is  for  the 
red,  just  as  it  is  less 
for  the  red  than  it  is 
for  the  yellow. 

It  is  now  known 
that  there  is  yet 
another  kind  of  rays 
in  the  Soliir  Spec- 
trum, which  show 
themselves  neither 
in  producing  colours 
nor  in  raising  the 
thermometer,  but  in  producing  Chemical 
changes;  especially  in  blackening  the  salts 
of  silver  (on  which  action  the  ordinary  pho- 
tographic processes  depend),  and  in  enabling 
living  Plants  to  decompose  carbonic  acid, 
retaining  the  carbon  in  their  own  substance, 
and  setting  free  its  oxygen.  The  red  rays 
of  the  spectrum  have  scarcely  any  of  this 
chemical  power,  and  the  yellow  rays  very 
little;  but  its  greatest  intensity  is  in  the 
blue  and  vidd  portions  of  the  spectrum ; 


and  the  chemical  rays  extend,  as  invisible  or 
non-luminous  rays,  beyond  tJie  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum,  just  as  the  heating  ra^  extend 
beyond  the  red ;  the  rate  of  die  vibrations 
which  produce  them  being  greater  than  that 
even  of  the  violet  rays.  Thus  the  eniire 
length  of  the  Solar  Spectrum  is  about  double 
its  visible  length.  As  the  presence  of  invi- 
sible rays  beyond  its  red  end  may  be  made 
sensible  by  their  action  on  a  delicate  heat- 
measuring  apparatus,  so  the  extension  of 
invisible  rays  beyond 
the  violet  end  may 
be  made  sensible  by 
their  blackening 
effect  on  the  "  sensi- 
tive paper"  of  the 
photographer.  Itfl-as 
shown  by  Professor 
Stokesy  in  1S52,  thai 
certain  substances 
have  the  property  of 
being  so  acted  on  by 
these  Chemical  rays, 
as  to  become  self-, 
luminous.  Thus,  ifj 
a  thick  piece  of  thcj 
canary-yellow  glass  j 
which  derives  itsj 
colour  from  oxide  of 
uranium,  be  held 
either  in  the  violet 
part  of  the  spectrum, 
or  in  the  dark  space 
immediately  bejoml 
it,  it  gives  out  a  laini 
nebulous  light ;  and 
a  similar  effect  is 
produced  by  sulphate 
of  quinine,  so  that 
if  a  piece  of  wbiw 
paper,  washed  in  a 
solution  of  this 
colourless  salt,  be 
placed  beyond  the 
violet  end  of  the 
spectrum,  it  gives  oat 
a  bluish  light.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  experiment  to  write  on  a  piece 
of  white  paper  with  this  solution,  and  then 
to  bring  the  paper  into  the  dark  ultra-violei 
portion  of  the  spectrum ;  for  the  letters 
traced  on  the  paper,  which  were  previously 
invisible,  now  shine  with  a  bluish  light,  as  ii 
they  had  been  written  with  a  stick  of  phos- 
phorus. This  beautiful  phenomenon  is 
termed  Fluorescence. 


Having  thus  shown  the  Solar  Spectrum 
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I  consist,  not  only  of  the  diversely-coloured 
'  rays  into  which  it  was  .decomposed  by  New- 
ton, but  also  of  Heating  rays  and  of  Chemical 
■  rays,  all  of  them  differing  from  each  other  in 
'  their  degree  of  r^angibility,  we  have  next 
to  point  out  that  the  mode  and  degree  in 
I  which  they  are  separated  by  a  Prism,  are 
greatly  affected  by  the  maiaial  of  which  that 
I  prism  consists.    Some  of  Newton's  contem- 
I  poraries  who  repeated  his  experiments,  ob- 
I  tained  results  so  greatly  differing  from  his^ 
as  to  occasion  considerable  perplexity ;  and  a 
few  even  went  the  length' of  repudiating  his 
'  conclusions    altogether.     After  Newton's 
time,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  amount 
of  separation  between  the  extreme  rays,  on 
which  the  length  of  the  spectrum  depends, 
does  not  bear  that  constant  proportion  to 
the  "  mean "  or  average  deviation  (or  de- 
parture of  the  solar  beam  from  its  straight 
course),  which  Newton  supposed  it  to  do ; 
and  thus  it  was  found  ^t  the  "disper- 
sive "  power  is  essentially  distinct  from  the 
"re&active"  power,  and  maybe  combined 
with  it  in  very  different  d^'e^  Thus 
while  the  RefeEu:tive  power  m  flitd  glass 
(which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  oxide 
of  lead)  is  very  little  greater  than  that  of 
'  crcntm  glass  (such  as  that  of  which  windows 
I  or  mirrors  are  made),  the  Dispersive  power 
of  the  former  is  nearly  double  that  of  the 
latter.    And  it  is  from  this  difference  that 
it  becomes  possible  to  construct  "achi'omatic" 
combinations  of  lenses  for  Telescopes  and 
Microscopes ;  which  Newton  was  so  hopeless 
'  of  ever  obtaining,  that  he  gave  all  his  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  Reflecting 
,  tdescope.    For  we  can  neutralise  the  dis- 
persive power  of  a  ^ubU  convex  lens  of 
crown  glass,  by  a  pk^tuhcxsaxa^^  of  flint 
I  having  about  the  same  curvature ;  and  as  this 
:  will  only  neutralise  half  the  re&acting  power 
of  the  convex  crown,  the  effect  will  be  to 
give  the  compound  lens  about  the  same 
magnifying  power  that  a  plano-convex  lens 
would  have,  whilst  doing  away  with  the 
coloured  fnnges  that  surround  its  magnified 
image.  Certain  liquids,  such  as  Oil  of  Cassia 
and  Bisulphide  of  Carbon,  are  remarkable 
I  for  their  very  high  dispersive  power;  and 
.  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  property  in 
the  construction  of  Spectroscopes, — as  will 
be  presently  explained.       *  " 

Bat  further,  ue  relative  proportions  of  the 
difierentrays  that  enter  into  the  composition  of 
a  beam  of  \^te  Li^t  differ  greaUy,according 
to  the  smtru  of  that  beam.  Urns,  while  the 
light  of  the  Electric  lamp  is  as  white  as  that 
of  the  Sun,  its  coloured  spectrum  is  by  no 
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means  identical,  as  will  be  presently  shown : 
the  difference  being  greatest,  however,  in  the 
proportion  of  the  Chemical  rays,  which  in 
the  electric  light  are  not  only  much  stronger 
in  the  blue  and  violet,  but  extend  much 
further  beyond  the  violet ;  so  that  the  length  of 
the  invisible  band  of  chemical  rays  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  whole  visible  spectrum.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  even  a  greater  degree  with  the 
light  produced  by  buming  the  metal  Magne- 
sium ;  for  although  this  light  is  extremely 
white,  yet,  when  decomposed  by  the  prism, 
it  is  found  to  contain  so  large  a  proportion 
of  chemical  rays,  both  within  and  beyond 
the  violet,  that  it  may  be  turned  to  very 
good  account  for  the  purpose  of  Photography. 
This  metal  is  now  prepared  on  a  large  scale, 
and  a  lamp  has  been  specially  devised  for 
buming  it;  by  which  means  photographic 
pictures  have  been  taken  in  places — such  as 
the  interior  of  rock-temples  in  Nubia  and 
India — to  which  no  Solar  liglit  can  gain 
access. 

We  now  come  to  that  further  most  impor- 
tant stage  in  the  development  of  Spectrum 
analysis,  which  commenced  with  the  discovery 
made  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  near  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  that  the  Solar  Spectrum  is 
crossed  at  different  jraints  by  dark  lines, 
which  form  breaks  in  its  continuity ;  as  if  a 
set  of  wires  were  placed  across  the  course 
of  the  beam  affer  it  has  passed  through  the 
prism,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the 
variously-coloured  rays,  and  thus  to  project 
their  shadows  on  the  screen  in  different  parts 
of  the  rainbow  series.  These  lines  can  only 
be  seen  in  the  pure  spectrum  formed  by  the 
passage  of  the  rays  through  a  slit;  and  conse- 
quently they  escaped  the  observation  of 
Newton,  who  used  a  round  hole,  the  various 
images  of  which  overlapped  each  other. 
Wollaston  only  saw  a  few  of  the  principal 
dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  but  they 
were  soon  afterwards  more  carefiilly  studied 
by  the  celebrated  German  optician,  Fraun- 
hofer,  who  published  in  1814  an  elaborate 
map,  in  which  no  fewer  than  576  of  these 
lines  were  laid  down  by  careful  measurement; 
and  they  have  been  known  from  that  time  as 
"  Fraunhofer's  lines."  In  our  next  paper  we 
shall  give  a  copy  of  his  original  representation 
of  them,  which  has  subsequently  come  to  have 
an  interest  and  importance  that  he  could  never 
have  even  dreamed  of, — one  of  the  most 
admirable  of  all  examples  of  the  ultimate 
value  of  all  careful  observation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  however  unprofitable  it  may 
seem  at  the  time  orforlong^erwards.  Some 
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of  tiiese  lines  aic  broad,  others  narrow ;  lq 
i  some  parts  of  the-  spectnim  they  are  crowded 
together,  whilst  in  others  there  are  wide 
spaces  between  them.    The  e^bt  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  lines  were  distinguished  by 
Fraunhofer  (like  die  notes  in  music)  by  tbe 
first  eight  letters  of  tbe  alf^bet,  b^iinning 
from  A  in  the  ned  to  H  ia  the  violet ;  and 
these  designations  they  axe  still  genoally 
known.   Fmunhofer  fiirther  ascertained  that 
thot^  the  relative  distances  of  these  lines 
are  altered,  as  are  the  relative  lengdis  of  the 
differentljr-coloured  bands  which  they  cross, 
by  changing  the  material  of  tbe  prism,  yet 
with  the  same  prism  their  distances  are 
unifonu  for  all  kinds  of  Solar  light,  whether 
the  direct  rays  o{  the  snn,  the  light  reflected 
from  a  darit  cloud,  or  ordinary  diffused  day- 
light ;  and  on  examining  the  spectra  of  the 
Moon  and  of  Venus,  he  ascertained  that  tAdr 
light  also  (which  is  reflected  from  die  sun) 
exhibits  the  same  lines  in  the  same  positiona 
But  on  examining  the  spectra  of  Siriut  and 
of  others  of  the  more  brilliant  fixed  stars,  be 
found  that  each  bad  its  own  set  of  lines, 
differing  bodi  from  the  solar  spectnim,  and 
from  the  spectra  of  other  stars.    And  be 
was  thus  led  to  the  important  conclusion,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  these  dark 
lines,  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  bad  no 
idea,  it  lay  beyond  our  atmosphere;  fat  if 
the  cause  had  Iain  unthin  it,  the  spectra  erf" 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  would  have  been 
affected  by  it  in  the  same  way,  and  would  | 
have  exhibited  the  same  lines.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  he  observed  that  the  spectram  from 
the  li^t  of  a  lan^  contained  none  of  the 
dark  lines,  though  the  orange  band  was 
crossed  by  a  brigM  one  corresponding  to 
the  D  line  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  while  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  electric  spark  a  considerable 
number  of  bright  Uncs  were  noticed,  as  they 
were  also  in  that  of  a  blow-pipe  flame. 

Forty  years  ago,  Brewster,  when  ^Titing  on 
this  subject,*  considered  it  to  be  '*  one  of 
the  most  important  practical  results  of  the 
discovery  of  these  fixed  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  that  they  enable  us  to  take  the 
most  accurate  measures  of  the  refractive 
and  dispersive  powers  of  bodies;"  the  dis- 
tances between  the  lines  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c., 
being  capable  of  much  more  exact  detomi* 
nation  tiian  the  lengths  of  die  coloured 
bands  of  the  spectrum,  wtiich  are  not  sepa- 
rated by  defined  edges.  But  it  is  the  know- 
ledge we  now  possess  of  the  true  meaning  of 
these  lines,  wluch  not  only  gives  to  the  Che- 

*  Treatifc  cm  Optk')  in  I^rdncr'i  Cyclopicdia,  p.  87. 


mist  the  power  of  detecting  tbe  presena  of 
quantities  of  the  elementaiy  substances  so  ; 
minnte  that  no  definite  conception  caa  be 
formed  of  them ;  but  also  ei^les  him  to 
reo^nise  the  eit»tence  of  those  substances 
in.  the  most  distant  rc^ons  of  qiace  fam 
irhdch  y^ht  comes  to      and  to  detenuse 
wbether  it  be  enutted  from  vast  solid  masses 
(stan),  from  doudlike  collections  of  the 
seiKuate  moUer  bodies  knows  aa  metenites, 
,or  from  vaporous  fibns  (nebulae).   The  pfio- 
dpal  steps  in  the  sciies  q£  discoveiies  1^^ 
which  that  meaning  has  been  ascdaine^. 
will  now  be  described- 
It  has  been  long  known  that  &e  intro- 
duction of  certain  substances  into  a  flame 
otherwise  coloorless,  would  give  particular 
colours  to  that  flame ;  and  in  this  mannei 
were  produced  not  only  the  "  red  fixe "  so 
ctmtinoally  used  in  our  theatres,  but  tbe 
green,  crimson,  and  yellow  stars  (tf  out  fire- 
works..   Thos  common  salt,  or  any  otbet 
salt  of  which  Soda  m  the  base,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  flame  of  a  S[wit4amp,  imparts 
to  it  a  bright  yellow  colour.    On  the  other 
hand,  any  salt  of  which  Pota^  b  the  Use, 
will  give  a  pale  violet  to  the  flame.   And  in 
this  manner.  Chemists  were  accustomed  to 
distinguish  potash-salts  from  soda-salts^  by 
the  colours  they  respectively  gave  under  the 
blow-pipe  flauM.   Agadn,  the  ccMnpoands  of 
Lime  give  a  red  colour,  those  of  Baiytes  aiui 
of  Boracic  acid  give  a  green,  while  those  of 
Strontia  colour  the  flame  crimson.    In  iSzz 
it  was  proposed  by  Brewster  to  u&e  a  lamp 
for  certain  optical  experiments,  in  which  the 
light  should  be  thus  rendered  moncckramaiu, 
(H-  all  of  one  ccdour;  the  most  convenient  w;^' 
of  obtaming  such  light  beiqg  to  bum  spirit 
of  wine,  in  irinch  as  much  commoo  salt  has 
been  dissolved  as  it  will  take  u{x  No*, 
suppose  that  we  throw  the  yellow  li^  thus 
produced,  upon  letters  painted  oi  diflerent 
colours ;  these  will  show  various  degrees  of 
brightness ;  but  they  will  aU  have  the  saiDC 
colour,  because  rays  of  no  other  colour  fall 
upon  them.  But  if  a  small  quantity  of  Mag- 
nesium powder  be  thrown  into  the  flame,  so 
as  to  make  it  flash  forth  a  lai^  quantity  of 
white  ligbt^  the  colours  of  the  sev^al  letters 
at  once  show  diemselves  vivii^y, — that  is  to 
say,  each  reflects  the  ray»  of  a  particular 
degree  of  refrangibility,.  juid  no  otbeis. 

About  fifty  yesua  t%Ot  this  subject  engaged 
the  attentwn  of  Sir  JokD  Hemchel  and  of 
Mr.  FbK  Talbot;  both  of  whom  pointed  out 
that  the  spectra  produced  by  th^  ocdoured 
flames  have  such  characteristic  peculiarities 
that  the  substances  whose  presence  gives 
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'  rise  to  the  colours  are  distingiushabLe  in 
'  move  minute  quantities  by  this  method  than 
by  any  other.     Thus  Fox  Talbot  stated 
in  i8s6  that  fte  "led  fire"  of  the  th^tres 
gives  a  ^ectnun  in  winch  the  red  porticm  is 
crowded  widi  bright  Imes  having  dadc  spaces 
bet^-een  them ;  whilst  a&otJbter  strongly  lumi- 
nous red  line  is«een  nearer  the  red  enid  o{  the 
)  spectrum,  at  some  distance  fiom  the  othm. 
The  former  assemblage  of  lines  is  now  known 
to  be  produced  by  the  presence  of  Strontia, 
whilst  the  latter  single  line  is  due  to  some 
salt  of  Potash.   Again,  it  was  subsequently 
asoertainod  by  ¥ox.  Talbot  in  that, 
while  the  (then^  rare  alkaline  earth  called 
Lithia  communicates  to  fUune  a  crimson 
tinge  not  distinguishable  fi'om  that  of  stron- 
tia, the  two  flames  produce  very  different 
spectra  :  for  whilst  the  spectrum  of  the 
strontia  flame  sbawB  not  only  numerous 
'  blight  lines  in  the  red  portion,  but  also 
{  a  bright  yellow  line  in  the  yellow  portion, 
and  a  very  d^nke  bright  blue  line  in  the 
blue  portion,  that  of  lithia  ^ows  only  a 
single  red  ray  in  the  red  portion.    "  Hence," 
says  Mr.  Talbot,  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
'  that   optical  analysis  can  distinguish  the 
'  minutest  portions  of  these  two  substances 
from  each  other,  with  as  much  certain^  as, 
if  not  more  than,  any  known  method."  It 
seems  strange  tha^  with  such  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  its  value,  Fox  Talbot  shonld  have 
put  aside  ^ectrom  analysis  for  many  years ; 
bat  his  whole  attention  seems  then  -to  have 
been  given  to  tiie  devel(^ment  of  Uie  art  of 
I^otography,  which  owes  very  mnch  (rf  ks 
early  progress  to  his  persevering  labours. 

Another  important  step  in  ^  same  path 
of  research  was  made  in  1835  by  Wheat- 
stone,  who  showed  that  the  spectra  produced 
by  Electric  sparks  given  by  different 
MetaXs  are  dissimilar.  It  had  been  pre- 
;  viously  ascertained  by  Farad^,  that  the 
'  huninosity  of  the  electric  spsA  entirely  de- 
pends on  the  intense  heat  it  imparts  to  the 
particles  the  poles  Muwn-  which,  and  to 
those  of  the  air  or  other  medium  iArvtfgA 
-which,  it  passes.  Thus,  when  we  draw  a 
spark  fircnn  the  brass  knob  lOf  the  conductor 
of  an  deetikal  maduoef  minute  partidLes  of 
brass  are  carried  over,  in  the  form  of  incan- 
descetit  vapour,  from  the  knob  to  the 
knuckle;  while  at  the  same  time  not  only 
the  dxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere 
through  which  the  spark  passes,  but  the 
hydrogen  of  its  watery  v^>our,  and  the 
carbon  of  its  carbonic  acid  (when  this  is 
present  in  sufficient  i»oportion),  contribute 
to  its  luminouty,  by  the  intense  heat  im- 
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parted  to  them  in  its  passage.    That  the 
spark  is  produced,  not  by  the  combustion 
of  the  metal,  but  by  its  being  volatilised  into 
limiinoiis  vapour,  was  furth^  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  Wheatstone ;  fa:  he  observed  ; 
the  same  phenomena  in  vaato,  and  also  > 
under  circumstances  in  which  no  combus-  ' 
tion  can  take  plac^.   So  in  the  case  of  what  . ! 
is  now  known  as  the  "  electric  light,"  pro-  i ' 
duced  between  two  carbon-poiats  through  1 1 
which  a  continuous  current  of  electricity  ;  j 
irom  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  is  being  j 
passed,  the  wasting  of  the  carbon  goes  on 
as  rapidly,  and  the  light  produced  is  as  in-  ; 
tense,  whm  the  process  is  carried  on  in 
vaoifi,  as  when  the  carbon-points  are  freely 
exposed  to  the  air :  but  in  the  latter  case  j 
the  heated  carbon  at  once  unites  with  oxygen, 
and  goes  off  as  carbonic  acid ;  while  in  the 
former  its  partides  are  deposit«!l,  when  cold, 
on  the  interior  oS  the  glass  within  which  the 
points  are  enclosed.    The  easiest  way,  in- 
deed, of  showing  the  characteristic  spectra 
of  those  metals  which  require  a  very  high 
temperature  to  volatilise  them,  is  to  bring  !  1 
them  into  the  "electric  arc"  between  the  I 
two  carbon-points :  for  whilst  iis  spectrum 
is  a  continuous  one  (that  is,  not  interrupted  ' 
either  by  bright  or  by  dark  lines,  save  such  1 
as  may  result  &om  impurities  in  the  carbon  I 
itself),  bright  lines,  produced  by  the  incao-  ' 
descence  of  any  metalHc  vapours  raised  by 
its  intense  heat,  are  distii^ishable  vpon  it 
Although  the  lines  observed  and  figured 
by  Wheatstone  in  1835,  as  produced  by  the 
volatilisation  of  different  metals,  are  only  the 
more  conspicuous  of  those  now  known  to  be 
characteristic  of  them,  and  their  respective  .  | 
places  in  the  spectrum  were  not  accurately  |  j 
determined,  yet  he,  like  Fox  Talbot,  may  ! ' 
be  said  to  have  clearly  indicated  the  future  | : 
vaiue  of  spectrum  analysis,  in  the  following  '  | 
pregnant  Kmark: — "These  differences  .are  I 
so  obvious,  that  one  imetal  may  easily  be  I 
distinguished  &om  another  by  the  appear-  '| 
ance  of  its  spatk;  and  we  have  here  a  mode  |' 
of  disaiminating  metallic  bodies  noore  readily  | 
than  that  of  chemical  examinatioD,aAd  which 
may  heveafter  be  employed  for  useful  pur- 
poses."    It  must  have  been  through  the 
occupation  of  his  attention  by  that  admiral^ 
series  of  experimental  researches  which  led 
to  the  invention  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  | 
that  Wheatstone  was  prevented  from  following 
up  an  idea  which  he  was  so  eminently  fitted 
to  carry  into  practical  application. 

Both  Herschel  and  Talbot,  as  well  as 
others  who  followed  up  the  same  line  of 
inquiiy,  were  extremely  puzzled  by  a  con-  I  j 
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spicuous  bright  yellow  line,  which  almost  con- 
stantly showed  itself,  whatever  might  be  the 
substance  operated  on ;  and  as  Water  seemed 
"  the  only  matter  which  these  substances 
have  in  common,"  and  as  both  Brewster 
and  Herschel  had  observed  it  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  yellow  flame  produced  by  burning 
alcohol  diluted  with  water,  this  conjecture 
had  a  certain  probabili^.  For  although 
this  line  was  very  conspicuous  when  either 
Soda,  or  any  of  its  salts,  was  introduced  into 
the  fiame,  yet  it  was  also  observed  in  other 
cases  in  which  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  no  soda  was  present  under  any  form. 
It  is  now  known  with  certain^  that  this 


conspicuous  yellow  line  is  really  due  to 
the  presence  of  Soda,  which  is,  in  fact,  so 
universally  diffused,  that  it  can  with  diffiailty 
be  excluded.  This  discovery  was  made  in 
1856  by  Professor  Swan,  of  St.  Andrew's, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  spectra 
produced  by  the  flames  of  coal-gas  and 
other  hydro-carbons ;  while  previously  to  this 
date,  the  study  of  the  spectra  of  the  coloured 
flames  produced  by  the  alkaline  earths  had 
been  prosecuted  by  Professor  W.  A.  Miller. 

This  brin^  up  the  subject  to  the  date  of 
the  great  discoveries  of  Professors  Buqscd 
and  Kirchhoff,  with  which  we  shall  commeoce 
our  next  Paper. 


THE  CHARITIES  IN  SOHO. 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  districts  in 
London  for  the  amount  and  worth  of 
its  charities,  and  the  wonderful  quality  of 
the  faith  with  which  they  are  carried  on^  is 
that  dingy,  ill-cleansed,  ill-conditioned  comer 
called  Soha  In  no  place  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  square  feet  are  there,  we  believe,  so 
many  methods  for  dispensing  charity  and 
help  J  certainly  in  no  parish  of  the  like 
poverty  is  there  more  done  to  lighten  it. 
Beginning  with  St.  Mary's  Mission  we  find 
five  schools  attached  to  it,  of  which  two 
only  (St.  Mary's  Girls'  and  Infants'  Schools) 
are  under  Government  inspection ;  their  ori- 
ginal home — "lean-to  buildings  against  the 
wall  of  the  church" — having  been  perforce 
abandoned.  Of  the  others,  St  Mary's  Boys' 
School  is  held  in  a  stable-loft ;  the  Free  and 
Industrial  School  is  in  a  shop  and  cellar  in 
Newport  Market;  and  the  place  of  the  Girls' 
and  Infimts'  Free  School  is  a  "  vacated  gin- 
palace  in  Prmce's  Row."  The  cost  (rf  the 
whole  five  is  upwards  of  ;^5oo  a  year ;  and 
Government  aid  is  given  only  to  the  first  twa 
Besides  the  schools  there  are  other  charitable 
organizations,  of  special  character  and  object. 
One  is  the  Guild  of  St.  Michael;  "a  society 
formed  for  the  protection  of  the  girls  as 
they  are  growing  up  amidst  the  temptations 
of  crowded  homes."  '*  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,"  says  the  report,  "that  very  few  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  pari^  have  more  than 
one  room  for  all  purposes."  The  members 
of  this  guild  all  pay  a  small  sum  weekly  into 
a  general  fund,  wtuch  is  helped  by  annual 
subscriptions ;  and  the  money  thus  raised  is 

*  Theschoolii  attended  bTUi^mostdettitute  and  neglected 
lads  of  the  parish,  who,  besidci  tbeir  ninal  ichool-vori,  chop 
and  prepan  wood  for  lale,  which  thejr  deliver  at  variooj 
booiea.  From  time  to  timo  ritnatlona  are  found  for  these 
poor  Ud^  ftOGOfdiaff  la  their  attoadaBC*  and  condiict. 


expended  upon  relief  in  sickness,  clothing  to 
fit  the  members  for  service,  tools  for  woA, 
and  the  like.  They  have  work  and  recrea- 
tion meetings  <^  an  evening,  with  instnictioa 
in  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  &c.  The 
Guild  of  St  Nidiolas  is  the  companim  in- 
stitution for  boys. 

The  Society  of  the  Holy  Family  is  "for' 
the  benefit  of  fathers  and  mothers,  to  en- 1 
courage  them  to  bring  up  their  chQdreo 
religiously,  and  to  lead  godly  lives  them- 
selves." To  this  a  small  savings*  fund  Is 
attached  for  the  help  oi  mothers  diuing  their 
confinement,  and  for  all  members  in  sickness 
and  distress. 

Two  Mothers'  Meetings  enable  poor  women 
to  hear  a  few  words  of  comfort  and  advice 
every  Monday  afternoon;  clothing  clubs 
enable'  mothers  and  children  to  obtain  clotb- 
ing  at  cost  price  or  below  it ;  the  chil- 
dren's dinner  table,  maintained  entirely 
the  gifb  cf  children  of  the  tipper  classes, 
gives  two  or  three  good  meals  a  wedt 
to  the  ill-fed,  often  starving,  and  oftea  ailing 
children  in  the  schools;  the  Lending  Libraiy 
has  pleasant  reading  for  those  wlio  can 
profit  by  the  occasion;  night  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  fnumbering  fifty  boys  and 
sixty  girls)  help  those  who  wish  to  learn  aod 
have  to  labour ;  the  society  for  the  Relief  and 
Visiting  of  the  poor ;  winter  teas  and  treats  | 
and  summer  excursions  into  the  coontiy, 
close  the  list  of  what  we  may  call  voluntarj  ( 
parochial  work.  All  these  are  managed  by 
the  vicar  and  his  curates,  with  such  lay  help 
as  may  come  in  the  way ;  but  all  are  ia  a ' 
sense  official  cieriod  charities. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  a  few  nobfc- 
minded  people  met  together  to  devise  a  pl^  • 
for  helpmg  distressed  persons.   They  oii . 
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not  want  to  found  any  enduring  home  for  the 
weak  or  the  sickly ;  not  indeed  to  give  per- 
manent support  to  any  one;  only  to  help 
these  "distressed  persons"  until  they  had 
tided  over  tfieir  difficulties,  and,  aided  by  the 
charity,  were  enabled  to  start  afresh.  The 
idea  took  root,  grew,  and  flourished ;  and 
now  bears  fruit  in  the  well-known  House  of 
Charity,  Greek  Street,  Soho.  In  the  state- 
ment prefacing  the  last  report  of  the 
"Warden  and  Council "  we  feid  the  follow- 
ing explanatory  clauses,  whidi  are  best  given 
in  their  integrity : — 

"Genenlly,  iti  main  work  is  to  prevent  sin  and 
rnisoy.  It  is  the  only  Home  in  London  gratuttousfy 
affoKud  to  such  distrnsed  posoni  as  are  u  good  cha- 
ncter,  opon  a  reeonunentUtion  from  some  one  who 
knows  them.  Thus  many  deserving  persons'are  saved 
fKita  the  snffetings  and  ^vations  which  precede  an 
application  to  the  Casual  Ward  or  Nightly  Refdge,  as 
well  as  from  the  degradation  consequent  upon  their 
reception  into  such  promiscnoua  places  of  resort. 
Among  the  vaiioos  duses  of  distress  relieved  by  this 
House  arc — 

"  Patients  discharged  from  hospitals  before  they  are 
mSciently  recovered  to  take  situations.  These  frnd 
bere  a  comfortable  lodang  and  ample  di^  and  are 
pnerallysaoceisAil  in  obtaining  sitnatkms. 

"  Orphan  or  friendless  girls,  who  have  unadvisedly 
cone  to  London  in  searcn  of  emplojrment,  or  have 
accidentally  lost  thdr  places,  meet  here  wiUi  protec- 
(Km,  counsel,  and,  in  general,  with  situations. 

"  Widows,  who  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  seeking  a  subsistence  for  themselves,  are  here  re- 
commended to  places  of  tnist  or  domestic  service. 

"  Emigrants  while  breaking  np  their  homes  and  con- 
terting  ueir  effects  into  money,  wait  here  till  they 
cmbaric. 

"  Out-patiests  of  hospitals,  excluded,  through  want 
oTroom,  or  by  regulations,  from  admission  into  them, 
vt  enabled  to  derive  benefit  while  here  by  attending 
tbe  hospitals  for  medical  advice  and  ticatmeat. 

"Lishort,  the  House  of  Charity  is  a  home  for  every 
lund  of  friendlessness  and  destitution  which  is  not  the 
minifest  o&piiog  <tf  inveterate  vice  and  profligacy. 
To  usnre  the  wul-conducted  that  their  IDs  are  not 
^gotten  and  overlooked  amidst  the  present  zeal  in 
<>™idr  of  refuges  and  reformatories ;  to  prevent  misery 
before  remeduil  measures  may  be  too  late ;  to  succour 
tile  fining,  rather  than  wut  till  they  are  sunk  into  the 
loirest  amrss  of  wretchedness  and  sin,  is  the  great 
object  of  Oils  iostitntion. 

"Four  hundred  and  seventy-one  soch  cases  have 
admitted  in  1871  to  a  residence  of  various 
periods." 

,  The  list  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
f'ght  men  who  have  passed  through  the 
House  during  the  year  is  a  curious  one. 
Two  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  one  Nestorian  deacon ;  one  student  j  fifteen 
^hoolmasters  and  tutors ;  four  medical  men, 

I  including  a  diemist ;  uree  reporters  and 
'^ters  for  the  press ;  <me  musician ;  two 

1  draughtsmen  and  one  photographer  j  two 

I  oilwd-maikers ;  one  deiif  and  dumb  n^ro ; 
one  organist  and  one  oigan-builder ;  fifty- 

I  ^  men-servants ;  thirty  clerks  and  shop- 


men, are  about  the  most  striking  items. 
The  rest  are  made  up  of  ordinary  trades,  in- 
cluding a  sugar-planter  and  a  drillmaster, 
one  policeman,  two  ship-stewards,  and  one 
house-steward.  Among  the  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  women  we  find  twenty-six  gover- 
nesses and  schoolmistresses;  two  professors 
of  singing ;  thirty-two  matrons,  housekeepers, 
and  nurses;  fif^-six  maids-of-all-work,  and 
eighty-eight  o&er  servants;  one  major's  wife; 
two  surgeons'  wives ;  one  planter's  wife — was 
she  the  wife  of  the  sugar-planter  in  the  men's 
side  ? — and  one  policeman's  wife,  who  proba- 
bly matched  the  destitute  policeman  X  over 
the  way.  From  the  register  we  find  that  the 
sugar-planter's  family  had  special  cause  to 
bless  the  House  of  Charity,  He,  his  wife, 
three  children,  and  black  servant  were  foimd 
by  the  Charity  Organization  of  St.  Giles's  in 
the  deepest  distress,  and  by  them  sent  on  to 
the  House  of  Charity  in  Soho.  Since  their 
admission  the  wife  died  of  consumption ;  the 
children  were  provided  for,  and  the  poor 
black  servant  was  sent  home.  The  father  then 
tried  to  get  admitted  into  Morden  College, 
but  unsuccessfully. 

Another  case  relieved  was  that  the 
orphan  daughter  of  a  Norwegian  merchant, 
with  a  sister  depending  on  her ;  another  was 
that  of  a  lady's-maid,  who  had  been  run  over 
by  an  omnibus  and  seriously  injured — she 
was  taken  to  the  House  on  being  discharged 
from  hospital,  and  thence  obtained  a  situa- 
tion. One  was  of  a  family  driven  by  a  fire  into 
the  streets,  and  kept  while  a  subscription  was 
raised  for  them ;  another  was  that  of  a  poor 
woman  down  with  fever  in  her  one  poor 
garret  where  she  herded  with  her  eight 
starving  children,  seven  boys  and  one  girl : 
she  di«],  and  the  children  were  taken  care 
oi.  One  case,  again,  was  that  of  a  young 
lad  of  eighteen  teft  as  the  sole  support  di 
his  ^ee  younger  brothers ;  and  some  were 
French  and  Gennan  refugees,  "  in  the  utmost 
distress,"  for  whom  situations  were  ultimately 
found.  11,249  people  {men,  women,  and 
children)  have  been  admitted,  reheved,  and 
in  all  probability  saved  from  destruction  by 
this  charity,  in  the  twenty-five  years  that 
have  passed  between  1847  and  1871 — for 
one  (rf  the  distinctive  features  of  the  organi- 
zation is  not  only  to  give  food  and  shelter 
during  a  time  of  present  distress,  but  also  to 
find  employment  for  the  inmates,  thus  help- 
ing them  to  help  themselves  rather  than 
suffering  them  to  rely  on  extraneous  aid. 

During  the  time  of  my  visit  the  most 
noti<xable  person  there  was  a  fine,  hand- 
somCf  well-mannered  man,  who  had  formerly 
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been  a  soldier  in  the  7th  Hussars,  but  who, 
having  Left  the  aimy  before  his  time  for  a  pen- 
sion, WIS  now  out  of  anployment,  aad  look- 
ing for  a  situation  as  in-door  servant  He 
had  a  wife  and  three  childien. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  House  is,  as 
was  said,  to  help  the  distressed  to  help  them- 
selves ;  another  is  a  children's  dinner-table, 
wliich  is  supported  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by 
■  the  children  of  the  upper  classes.  These 
;  dinners  are  given  twice  a  week, — sometimes, 
for  lack  of  funds,  only  once  ;  and  it  is  won- 
I  derful  to  see  the  difference  which  a  short 
;  course  of  even  this  one  weekly  dinner  makes 
^  in  the  sickly,  half-starved  Uttle  creatures. 
I  The  dinners  are  given  to  Uie  children  of  the 
I  duui^  schools,  and  boys  and  girls  alternate. 
I  It  was  the  girls*  day  when  I  was  there ;  but  a 
few  croppy  head^  and  t9m,  dirty  jackets, 
!  were  sprinkled  about  among  ihe  bcumets  and 
'  petticoats.    One  barefooted  laddie,  with  a 
bright  face,  looked  as  if  he  might  easily  have 
I  been  the  petted  darling  of  some  rich  house ; 
I  another  httle  mite,  who  had  lefl:  his  cap 
[  behind  him  and  who  came  back  for  it,  re- 
)  minded  me  of  Tom  Thumb  (not  the  dwai^ 
1  but  the  heco  of  the  old  cow  and  the  plum- 
I  pudding),  he  was  so  diminutive,  so.pretty,  so 
sharps    Most  of  the  children  were  under- 
'  sized ;  one  .^1       eleven  not  looking  or 
I  weighing  more  than  an  average  child  of  six ; 
and  all  bearii^  the  unmiRtakable  marks  of 
disease,  teDU-stuvatif»»and  some  of  brutality 
and  iU-usagc^  on  their  pindied  faces  and 
wasted  bodies.   Some  were  in  literal  rags ; 
some  were  clean,  and,  though  poorly  clad, 
yet  tidily  kept ;  one  little  creature  had  on  a 
battered  old  bonnet  bedizened  with  filthy 
ribbon  and  faded  flowers,  like  a  May-day 
queen.    Some  had  neither  hat  nor  bonnet  at 
all    Here  and  there  was  a  iair,  refined, 
flower-like  iace;  here  and  there  a<dark  and 
handsome  gipsy  one.   Some  were  feaifully 
bestial  j  some  like  weird  chaiigelings,  more 
impish  than  brutii^;  but  all  had  the  one  para- 
mount claim  of  pover^.  The  dinner  of  whidi 
I  made  my  luncheon  was  an  appetizing  stew 
of  buley,  ve;getables,  and  Australian  meat 
It  was  sad  to  see  the  two  extremes  of  rave- 
nous voracity  in  some,  and  of  languid  inabi- 
lity to  eat  in  others.    Hiese  devoured  their 
platefuls  like  wild  beasts,  casting  about  the 
table  hungry  eyes  that  had  nothing  human 
in  them  save  intensity ;  those,  pale  and  ema- 
ciated^ just  picked  a  few  bits  here  and  there, 
like  birds — perpetual  starvation  liaving  dead- 
ened in  them  even  the  sense  of  hunger; 
while  others,  again,  ate  widi  a  hearty,  natural 
jippetite  like  ordinary  duldren.    After  the 
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meal  was  over,  they  all  chanted  a  single 
grac^ ;  when  a  few  words  of  prayer  were  said 
Ijy  the  Sister  presiding ;  and  then  th^  filed 
out  dropping  their  omrteues  and  nuking 
their  reverences  as  they  passed  ^Sistos 
and  the  helpers;  some  turning  up  bright, 
smiling,  happy  faces  of  recognition  and  grati- 
tude, crthers  shrinking  past  with  the  down- 
bent  head  and  fiirtive  glances  of  wild 
animals,  suspicious  of  the  v£ry  hand  that 
feeds  them.  Sometimes  they  have  a  break- 
iast  given  to  them,  when  the  funds  will  allow 
of  this ;  and  then  each  child  canies  home 
with  it  a  sweet  roll. 

The  House  further  dispenses  food  to  fortf- 
five  ^miiies  and  sevoity^fiix  boys,  id  wh«a 
some  get  peaMovp  and  some  bvead,  as  fli^ 
most  need.  The  dinner,  "  Iridi  stew,  an 
apple  dumpling,  and  a  good  hunch  a£  luead 
for  eadi  child,"  is  calculated  at  threepence- 
hai^nny  a  head,  irtiich  is  not  an  estiaTa- 
gant  rate  of  living. 

Besides  this,  there  is  an  Invalid  Kitchen, 
where  special  cases  are  relieved,  and  whidi 
gave  upwards  of  sixteen  thoussutd  dinners  to 
the  sick  and  starving  poor  of  the  neighbonr- 
hood  betwem  the  dates  of  October  i^ih, 
1S67,  and  April  6th,  1868.  In  the  year  fbt, 
lowing  the  receipts  dropped  one-third,  audi 
the  year  after  (1870)  nearly  two-thirds;  the, 
large  sums  sent  to  me  omtinental  sufferers; 
in  the  great  -war  senubljr  affiscting  all  our 
home  charities,  and  this  asKn^  the  rest 
.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here,  for  die 
satisfaction  of  those  who  think  it  wrong  to 
aid  sinfid  pover^,  however  hungry,  that  aD 
the  Soho  charities  are  pven  only  to  what 
are  called  the  deserving  poor ;  which  is  a 
saving  clause  grateful  to  the  political  econo- 
mist and  niondist  alike. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Hoose  of 
Charity  stands  the  Newport  Market  Kefuge, 
with  the  Industrial  School  attached.  Ihe 
Refuge  is  a  place  where  compaoatWely  mnal 
and  cleanly  people  may  find  a  supper,  bed, 
and  breakfast  for  seven  nights  and  mornings. 
During  the  year  1871,  9,423  nights*  lodgings 
were  granted  to  men  and  women,  as  against 
11,932  in  the  previous  year.  Tliis  diminn- 
tion  in  the  number  of  inmates  is  assigned  to 
three  causes — (i)  *'  The  increased  strictness 
in  regulating  the  admission,  and  the  exclusion 
of  aU  idlers  and  worthless  characters;  (2) 
the  good  effect  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Sodeties  and  other 
bodies  in  procuring  labour  for  the  unero- 
ployed  ;  (3)  the  great  activity  in  all  branches 
of  industry,  in  consequence  of  which  many 
who,  in  ordinary  winters,  can  only  pFocuie 
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'  occaaooal  and  precarious  emplojrment,  are 
:  now  liai^ily  ia  full  work."   The  great  value 

'  of  the  Refuge  is  not  cmly  ia  the  temporary 
sssistance  it  affords  the  houseless  and  food- 
less  ^oor,  but  in  the  peimaneDt  good  it  does 
them.  Duiii^  the  past  year  ninety^five  men 

I  and  aae  hunched  and  seven^  votaea  have 
been  rescued  by  its  agency  from  starvation, 

I  aod  placed  where  they  can  earn  their  own 
liviDg;  and  in  addition'  to  these  numbers 

.  on«  hucdred  and  thirty-six  women,  "  who 
hare  sought  shelter  ia  the  Refuge  from  a 

I  course  of  sin,  have  been  placed  in  Inslitu- 
dtms  and  HcMnes."  It  must  always;  be  re- 
merobeiedy  what  was  said  before,  that  the 

I  people  who  we  admitted  into  the  Refuge 
must  he  comparatively  virtuous.  I  do  not 
suppose  they  insist  on  all  the  moral  graces 

I  or  omventional  observances ;  but  they  do 
not  give  bed  and  board  to  known  thieves  or 

I  notorious  women.  The  exerciae  of  tikis  sift- 
ing or  edecdc  process  makes  the  charity 
better  ccmsidered  as  well  as  more  useful, 

r,  and  increases  theii  ability  to  place  the 

<  poor  recipients  where  they  may  support 

,  themselves. 

I    Attached  to  the  Refnge — that  is,  under 
the  same  roof — is  the  Industrial  School  for 
I  Boyi   They  are  not  bad  boys,  not  of  the 
I  class  for'  whom  reformatories  have  been 
,  created;onlydestitute, whole  orhaiforphans, 
I      belonging  to  the  industrious  if  unfortu- 
I  n^te  poor.   They  are  boys  who  by  the  cir- 
I  ciimstances  of  poverty,  unavoidable  n^Iect, 
I  and  unavoidable  ignorance,  would  probably 
I  develop  into  good-for-noughts,  or  more  vi- 
cious criminals  ;  but  who,  by  the  timely  inter- 
position of  the  Industrial  Schools  are  rescued 
I  from  want,  ignorance;  degradation,  ruin,  and 
made  into  capable  and  efficient  citizens. 
I  The  average  number  in  the  schools  is  sixty ; 
I  ]>'dt  such  a  constant  system  of  drafting  off 
^  wto  trades  and  professions  goes  on,  that 
perhaps  forty  out  of  the  sixty  pass  through 
the  school  in  the  year.  Manygo  mtothearmy. 
Or  rather  into  the  military  bands ;  the  band  of 
fhc  school  being  one  of  its  chief  character- 
isucs.   A  certain  military  air  pervades  the 
^ool  discipline.   The  boys  wear  a  kind  of 
uniform,  they  are  efBciently  drilled,  and 
^ose  who  show  any  musical  aptitude  ate 
thoroughly  well  grounded  in   music.  On 
the  day  when  I  went  to  see  them  they  were 
not  playing,  owing  to  the  dangerous  illness 
of  a  woman  in  the  court ;  but  I  was  informed 
that  their  music  is  really  excellent,  and  that 
the  band  is  in  great  request  when  hired 
niusic  is  required.    It  is  a  pity  that  the 
school  is  not  certified.    The  working  of  it 


is  so  excellent,  and  the  condition  generally 
of  the  boys  so  good,  diat,  although  techni- 
cally objections  can  be  taken  to  it  and  a 
certificate  refused  thereon,  the  results  are 
eqtial  to  those  of  scho<ds  wiiich  have  aU  the 
required  conditions.  Mr.  Bruce  r^etted 
that  he  could  not  giant  the  certificate  re- 
quested, as.  the  institutioD  does  not  afibfd 
the  means  of  exercise,  and  outdoor  training, 
and  recreation,  which  the  reguladons  relative 
to  Certified  Industrial  Schools  require."  But 
the  committee  answer  that  although  "the 
school  possesses  no  playground,  die  boys 
are  sent  out  far  upwards  of  an  hour  every 
day  to  one  of  the  public  parks,  and  on 
heydays  for  several  hours  to  the  pubUc 
parks  or  Primrose  HilL  When  the  weather 
is  too  wet  to  enable  to  take  out-door 
exercise,  they  have  a  q>^iaDs  play>ioom  for 
drill  and  gymnastics."  These  are  certainly 
advantages  tfaat^  as  they  say  con^Knsate  for 
the  loss  of  an  open  space,  which  in  such 
a  crowded  neighbouriiood  as  Soho  must 
needs  be  of  very  limbed  extent.  And  the 
report  of  the  medical  officer  bears  this  ant 
Such  a&  it  is,  the  school  w<s:ks  admirably; 
and  when  we  reflect  from  what  a  faXe  these 
poor  boys  are  m  all  probability  rescued, 
we  may  be  thankful  for  the  wise  zeal  and 
large  hnmamfy  whidi  has  founded  and  still 
maintains  so  vahiaUe  an  institution.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  workhouse,  this  and  the 
reformatory,  we  do  not  think  any  one  can 
hesitate  to  choose.  One  has  only  to  see  the 
boys,  with  tiieir  happy,  bonny  faces,  smart 
manners,  and  well-set-up  look  to  feel  some- 
thing of  the  good  of  which  the  full  amount 
could  only  be  known  by  a  long  and  careful 
examination. 

Considering,  then,  that  in  the  district  of 
St.  Mary's  Soho  alone,  there  are  six  thou- 
sand poor  and  not  one  rich — that  the  whole 
district  is  one  of  the  lowest,  most  destitute, 
most  difficult  of  ail  London — we  cannot  suf- 
ficiently admire  ti»  glorious  fight  being  car- 
ried on  against  vice  and  misery  by  the 
devoted  band  of  workers  some  of  whose 
labours  have  been  indicated.   Physically  as 
well  as  mentally  their  task  is  a  hard  one. 
Not  the  strongest  women  who  enter  on  this  . 
arduous  service  of  humanity  can  long  resist  I 
the  depressing  influences  of  foul  air  for  the  ] 
one  part,  and  the  perpetual  presence  of 
misery  for  the  other.    They  lose  their  appe- 
tites, just  as  the  poor  litde  children  lose  ; 
theirs ;  lose  their  sleep,  their  strength ;  and  , 
all  the  Sisters  and  helpers  find  it  imperative  j 
to  go  out  of  town  frequently  to  sleep  in  , 
pure  air,  else  they  would  "  wilt"  like  stifled,  [ 
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plants,  and  those  of  more  than  ordinary 
excitability  of  brain  would  go  mad. 

I  said  that  Soho  was  a  difficult  district.  It 
is  eminently  so.  It  is  one  of  Uie  nuclei  for 
distressed  foreigners,  who  naturally  bring 
with  them  their  own  dangers  and  temp- 
tations, and  who  rend^  missionary  work 
among  the  young  girls  more  laborious  and 
less  efficient  than  in  places  where  this 
spedal  elemmt  is  not  in  such  abundance. 
Still,  the  greater  the  difficulty  the  greater  the 
need ;  and  the  more  good  is  done  the  more 
is  rendered  possible.  The  very  presence  of 
the  Sisters  among  them  has  a  humanising 
effect.  I  went  ^ough  some  of  the  most 
miserable  little  streets  and  alleys,  and  every- 
where my  companion  was  greeted  with  smiles 
and  tiiendly  nods — ^reminding  me,  save  in 
its  excessive  squalor,  of  old  days  when  "  the 
parson's  daughters  "  foimd  a  welcome  in  the 
poorest  hovels  of  that  mountain  town,  and 
were  imvileged  visitors  everywhere.  My 
Sister  companion  was  as  safe  among  the 
lowest  and  vilest  haunts  of  the  district  as  if 
she  had  been  guarded  a  troop  of  dragoons. 
The  poor  houses  that  she  and  hers  had 
blessed,  the  sickness  they  had  soothed,  the 
misery  they  had  relieved,  the  unselfish  sur- 
render of  all  that  the  world  counts  happi- 
ness for  the  good  of  their  kind,  had  not  been 
without  fruit ;  and  we  know  that  gratitude 
and  respect  for  the  teacher  goes  far  towards 
renderii^  acceptable  the  lesson  taught.  The 


Sisters  and  those  who  aid  in  their  work  are 
among  the  few  who  live  according  to  the 
Christ-plan.  We  would  that  the  same  kind 
of  thing'  could  be  done  by  other  branches 
of  the  one  great  Church  with  the  same  beau* 
tiful  results,  and  without  some  of  the  acces- 
sories we  deplore.  But  we  all  must  see  the 
difficulty  in  the  want  of  a  snffidently  stroi^ 
motivb  for  individual  submission,  whidi 
is  the  basis  of  successfiil  organization. 
Among  the  ritualists  the  "  pnest,"  and  the 
Lady  Superior  under  him,  are  the  recognised 
centres  of  authority  to  whom  all  the  mem- 
bers submit,  without  a  thought  of  indepen- 
dent action  or  the  faintest  sentiment 
revolt  The  problem,  then,  would  be 
how  to  seciu-e  the  same  helpful  obedience 
outside  the  charmed  circle  of  spiritual  abso- 
lutism, and  how  to  &ame  the  laws  of  an 
organization  which  should  be  impemtive, 
yet  which  no  member  would  feel  it  a  rdigms 
obligation  to  obey  against  his  or  her  ovs 
ideas  of  what 'was  best  and  most  expedient. 
Until  such  time,  then,  as  we  shall  have 
workers  in  every  essential  respect  as  efficient 
as  these  dear  Sisters  and  their  priests,"  we 
may  accept  the  good  they  do  with  gratitude 
and  love ;  holding  the  world  more  blessed  for 
their  pure  presence  in  it,  and  helping  them 
where  we  can  in  their  desperate  struggle  with 
poverty  and  vice,  with  misery,  ignorance, 
and  sin. 

B.  LYNN  UNION. 


SONNET— LOVE  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

NOT  only  for  yourselves,  but  for  the  years 
\Vhich  you,  not  knowing,  bring  to  me  anew, 
Are  you  so  dear  that  I  consider  you 
With  this  persistency  of  quiet  tears ; 
For  many  silent  tones  are  in  your  speech, 
And  dead  hopes  rise  and  tremble  when  yon  smile. 
Making  me         for  a  little  while 
l)iat  hands  I  cannot  dasp  are  in  my  reach ; 
And  my  soul  cries,  "  What  can  I  do  or  bear  " 
(I  that  have  lost  so  much  and  wept  so  long), 
"  How  make  myself  jrour  servant,  to  remove 
The  sting  and  weight  of  that  remembered  I/)ve 
Which  was  my  joy,  but  may  have  had  some  wrong 
From  slights  unknown,  ere  Time  had  taught  me  care  I " 

u.  a.  sHEDunr. 
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By  thb  author  of  "CrroTKNiTK  Jacqtielike." 

CIUPTER  XXII. — KEEPING  HOUSE  TOGETHER. 


A  D  Y 
BELL 
and  Mrs. 
Sundon 
were  so 
well 
pleased 
with  each 
other, 
that  they 
agreed 
finally  to 
take  up 
house 
together. 
They 
liked  the 
air  and 
l!-:^  aspect  of 
3^  Nutfield 
J  so  well, 
M  that  they 
fixed  on  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  no  longer  under  the  wing  of  Miss 
Kiogscote. 

The  two  ladies  rented  one  of  tiie  cottages 
ornis  which  were  beginning  to  be  built 
between  the  town  of  Luraley  and  Nutfield. 

Suramerhill  had  for  its  nucleus  a  one- 
storied  erection  of  black'  and  white  timber, 
to  which  a  wooden  verandah  had  been  added 
all  round.  The  whole  was  set  in  a  large 
enough  garden  and  paddock  to  afford  room 
for  ingenuity  to  propose  and  execute  a 
number  of  wonderful  performances  in  the 
shape  of  wimling  wal^,  mounds,  grottos, 
bowers,  even  a  dovecot  and  a  dairy. 

The  house  was  unfurnished,  so  that  the 
tenants  had  another  gain  in  fitting  it  up 
according  to  their  tastes.  E^erythmg  that 
Udy  Bell  and  Mrs.  Sundon  ordered  for  their 
Qse  was  bright  and  tasteful.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  white  painted  wood  and  white 
dimity,  relieved  by  warm,  deep<oloured 
carpet-work  and  rich  embroidery.  There 
»ere  home-manufactured  brackets,  sconces, 
card-baskets,  music-trays  in  abundance. 
These  things  supplied  Lady  Bell  with  end- 
less eitaploymen^  and  were  sources  of  piide 
and  delight  to  her. 

Lady  Bell  had  thought  to  herself,  first 
when  she  became  a  widow,  that  she  ^ould 
go       moumu^g  for  her  ans  and  her  striife 
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with  Squire  Trevor  all  her  days.  She  was 
perfectly  sincere  then,  as  well  as  afterwards, 
and  she  did  not  cease  to  be  sorry  for  having 
done  wrongj  but  to' her  surprise,  and  a  little 
to  her  shame,  not  only  did  her  youthfid 
spirits  soon  recover  their  elasticity,  but  in 
addition  she  was  very  happy — happier  than 
she  had  ever  been  in  her  life  before,  not  even 
exceptmg  her  early  days  with  Lady  Lucie 
Penruddodc 

Lady  Bell  was  not  merely  Vke  one  of  those 
graceful  creatures  of  the  air  which,  casting 
the  slough  of  the  chrysalis,  rises  buoyant  in  its 
elegance  and  beauty.  She  had  found  a  true 
mate,  a  companion  and  friend,  a  natural 
equal  and  ally. 

Eventful  as  the  last  year  had  been,  and 
calculated  to  develop  her  nature,  Lady  Bell 
was  not  past  the  age  when  girls  like  her  have 
the  strongest  tendency  to  contract  fiiendship 
with  members  of  their  own  sex,  when  indeed 
for  the  most  part  the  closest,  firmest  wontanly 
fiiendships  are  formed.  And  that  was  the 
generation  of  women's  friendships. 

There  was  just  the  amount  superiority 
in  years,  experience,  and  acquirements  on 
Mis.  Sundon's  part,  and  the  kind  of  essential 
difference  between  the  young  women  to  esta- 
blish Lady  Ball's  romantic  admiration  for  her 
friend,  without  preventing  a  free  and  fiill  in- 
terchange of  sentiment  and  opinion. 

Lady  Bell  resumed  gladly  and  with  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  the  support  which 
she  received  from  Mrs.  Sundon,  all  her  native 
pursuits,  which  had  been  so  continually  in- 
terrupted and  baulked. 

A  modem  girl  commanding  a  thousand 
modes  of  cultivation,  until  she  is  oppressed 
by  them,  will  find  it  hard  to  comprehend  the 
self-respect  and  satisfaction  with  v^ich  Lady 
Bell  returned  to  her  studies ;  her  French — ^in 
which  Mrs.  Sundon  iras  a  better  qualified 
assistant,  so  fkr  as  speaking  went,  than  Mr. 
Greenwood  at  St.  Bevis's — her  thrumming  on 
a  spinnet,  her  warbling  of  "  Hark,  the  larl^" 
and  "Waft  her,  angels." 

Mrs.  Sundon  kept  up  her  connection  with 
town  and  the  world,  and  had  not  only 
fashions,  but  newspapers  and  parcels  of  boolu 
forwarded  to  her  by  the  carrier  and  the  book- 
seller in  Lumley. 

The  ladies  were  abreast  of  their  times,  in 
which  the  war  with  America  was  taking  more 
and  more  serious  pioportiona,  and  of  the 
literature  of  the  day. 
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"Sir  Charles  Grandison"  was  becoming 
an  oldish  book,  and  "Evelina"  had  not  yet 
come  out.  But  Mr,  Brooke's  "Fool  of 
Quality"  was  making  its  mark,  and  was 
wannly  welcomed  as  a  step  in  the  light  direc- 
tion by  all  good  men  and  women,  including 
Mrs.  Snndon  and  lady  BeU.  In  sermons 
the  ladies  read  Forteous  or  Blair.  In  poetry 
they  studied  Mason's  "  Flower  Garden"  and 
Goldsmith's  « Deserted  Village/  while  in 
travels,  Pennant's  "Tour"  seemed  then  to 
have  extended  to  the  extremity  oS  the  civilisfid 
world. 

The  absence,  except  at  short  intervals,  of 
even  a  provincial  theatre,  which  bulked  so 
largely  as  an  intellectual  influence  at  the 
close  of  the  kst  century,  was  supplied  in  a 
degree  to  Mrs.  Sundon  and  Lady  Bell.  They 
had  the  vigorous  notices  and  criticisms  of 
the  most  popular  plays  and  players ;  so  that 
even  while  living  at  a'  distance,  the  ladies 
could  aijoy  at  second-hand  the  heroics  of 
" Douglas "  and  the  nonsense  of  "Folly 
Honeycomb." 

Lady  BeU  made  many  diarming  new 
attainments,  so  that  the  season  at  Summer- 
hill  was,  after  all,  in  the  fullest  sense,  the 
spring  time  of  her  life,  when  she  was  learning 
something  new  every  day,  and  was  fast  bud- 
ding into  fresh  promise. 

All  Lady  Bell's  fine-lady  gifts  and  graces 
had  been  originally  overmuch  of  the  town- 
townish.  But  Mrs.  Sundon  had  been  a  fine 
lady  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  town, 
and  could  lead  Lady  BeU  into  elegant 
rurality,  and  even  inoculate  the  girl  with  a 
true  love  of  the  country  and  a  country  life. 

Under  Mrs.  Sundon's  superintendence, 
Lady  Bell  became  a  lady  gardener,  and 
advanced  with  rapid  strides  from  an  appren- 
tice to  a  journeyman,  until,  in  addition  to 
her  old  power  of  embroidering  facsimiles  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  she  could  make  carpets 
and  canopies  of  the  plants  themselves,  hang 
the  verandah  with  th^m,  grow  living  orange- 
trees  in  the  window  alcove  of  the  sitting- 
room.  She  laid  carnations  and  budded  roses, 
and  was  as  intent  on  getting  seeds  of  Can- 
terbury bells  and  slips  of  geraniums',  as  ever 
she  had  been  on  procuring  patterns  for  aprons 
and  chair  covers. 

Lady  Bell  and  Mrs.  Sundon  had  a  kitchen 
as  well  as  a  flower  garden.  They  had  a  white 
cow  in  the  paddock  in  summer  for  their  own 
and  their  baby's  use,  and  diey  borrowed  a 
brood  of  chickens  &om  Miss  Kingscote,  that 
ibey  might  be  sure  of  new-1^  eggs  for 
breakfast 

The  ladies  did  not  commit  these  acqui- 
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sitions  to  their  establishment  entirdy  to  die 
care  of  their  modest  retinue  of.  two  muds 
and  a  man. 

Lady  Bell  learnt,  and  did  not  dream  fliat 
the  learning  was  derogatory  to  her,  to  pull 
peas  and  pick  gooseberries— actually  to  milk 
the  cow  <ia  a^eifnnctory  and  not  very  efiec- 
tual  manner,  it  must  be  coafesied^  so  &^ 
she  could  aver  from  "her  own  paMwa]  knoff- 
ledge  that  the  syUabub,  which  die  had  also 
made  with  her  own  hands,  was  compounded 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  of  na3k  warm  from 
the  cow.  She  made  goosebeny-fool,  as  vdl 
as  syllabub,  and  was  very  conceited  about 
the  deed  and  its  success. 

Had  poor  Squire  Trevor  been  alive  and  at 
Summerhiil,  his  wife  could  even  have  sup- 
plied him  wtA  his  desidentfed  tansy  iwdding, 
at  this  higher  stage  of  her  eduotioD,  and  in 
her  greater  wisdom. 

Mrs.  Sundon  and  Lady  BeU  dabbled  in  alt 
sorts  of  washes,  balsams,  snnples,  bat  dnolks, 
blackberry  cheeses,  stus  of  saffinu  Not 
being  self^h  unbelievers,  aad  having  ^nonnt 
and  helpless  poor  neigfaboars,  die  two  ladies 
became  in  their  own  way  unquestioDaUe 
Ladies  Bountifiil — clothing  the  naked,  feed- 
ing the  hungry,  tending  the  sick,  softening  tlie 
rude,  so  far  as  their  light  and  power  went 

Lady  BeU  and  Mrs.  Sundon  were  the  two 
women  of  highest  rank  and  polish  for  a  con- 
siderable circuit  of  miles,  but  they  were  not 
on  that  account  disdainful  and  unsocial  in 
their  intercourse  with  their  better-off  neigh- 
bours, such  as  the  vicar  and  the  Mayor  of 
Lumley,  the  retired  military  or  naval  officer 
and  their  lanuHes,  who  occupied  good  bouses 
in  the  town  and  cottages  similar  to  Summer- 
hiU  on  the  outskirts.  On  the  contrary,  the 
two  ladies  were  rightly  judged  models  oi 
urbanity,  a  reputation  which  no  doubt  tber 
enjoyed,  being  gracious  where  nobody  pre- 
sumed on  the  gmciousness,  while  they  coun- 
tenanced the  Lumley  weddings,  house-wann- 
ings,  christenings. 

Mrs.  Sundon  and  Lady  B^  had  a  bay- 
making  on  their  own  lawn,  to  which  the  j 
whole  population,  so  iar  as  the  Summerhiil  , 
grounds  would  hold  them,  were  invited,  and 
came  and  went  in  ecstasies  with  the  enter- 
tainment. 

Mrs.  Sundon  and  Lady  BeU  became  tbc 
reigning  toasts  of  the  neighbourhood. 

It  does  not  foUow  that  the  old  world  ai"^ 
the  old  town  were  ^copbwtish;  consider 
the  women  and  their  circumstances. 

Lady  BeU  Trevor,  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Etheredge  and  the  widow  of  Squire  Trevor, 
of  Trevor  Court  in  the  adjoining  shire,  was  a 
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{  bentifid,  gcaorful,  intdligent  70111%  iroinan 
'  itf  tercnteeB. 

I  Mm  Sundon  ma  net  more  than  lour  years 
\  older,  at  tweniyone  vezy  haadsome*  iritii  tax 
I  ak  of  comnondfirtudi  bad  been  iKnn  with  her 
I  —command  too  well  asBored  to  beothertiian 
I  simple  and  self-denying,  or  to  Teqwiefaaughti- 

□ess  and  arrogance  to  back  its  ckims. 
Mxt.  Sundon  was  a  woman  iiving  in  sepa- 

ratkn  foan  her  husband,  it  is  true,  bat  by  an 

act  qnte  different  &om  poor  Lady  Bell's 
I  bushed-np  escapade.  J/Lxs.  Sundon's  separa- 
'  tioD  Snm  Gtegoiy  Soadon  did  not  afiisct  her 
'  social  portion  in  the  leait — in  effect  catber 

elevated  it 

I  It  was  perfectly  well  understood  through 
'  the  Magnr  that  tiie  details  did  the  greatest 
'  tuHionr  Co  Mrs.  fiundon'g  di^n^  and  dit- 
oretioTL  And  dignitjr  and  discretion  were 
qualities  very  highly,  but  ost  unjustly,  valued 
in  a  genention  Uabte  to  run  into  extravagant 
d^ts  and  excesses. 

Hrs.  Sundon  showed  the  Bame  ap^sKciable 
discretion  in  refraining  from  accusing  her 
husband,  in  adopting,  along  vrith  a  chosen 
friend,  a  life  of  retirement  as  well  as  of  virtue 
in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  and  in  binding 
Bp  her  little  giri — as  it  iras  quite  understood 
Urs.  Sundon  was  bnngii^  up  the  child, 
when  Caro  was  not  yet  three  months  aid — 
in  the  most  menttvious  mnoef. 

The  very  pectdiaiity  of  the  two  ladies' 
position  wiui  the  uaion  of  their  ibices  gave 
them  a  freedom  and  weight  in  the  society  in 
vbich  they  moved  wfakh  they  could  not 
'  have  commanded  bad  they  been  single 
wiaoen,  which  they  cot^  hardly  have  pos- 
'  sessed  had  they  been  s^arate,  though  eadi 
had  dwelt  in  the  boose  of  her  husband. 

With  Nutfield  Lady  Bell  and  Mrs.  Sundon 
I  maintained  the  most  kindly,  cheeoful  vela- 
tioQs,  long  after  use  and  wont  had  hardeiwd 
Miss  Kingsoote  to  the  sound  of  "my  la<fy." 
^Then  the  ladies  of  Sumraeriull  wished  a 
little  vaiie^  in  dieir  donestic  routine,  Ifaey 
had  only  to  stroil  over  to  Nutfield  to  bade  in 
its  homely  cordiality,  and  to  get  a  little  {tec- 
missiUe  fim  oat  of  Miss  Kin^cot^s  uncouth 
whimsicalitieB. 

Lady  Bell  and  Mrs.  Soadon  coald  not 
have  luuged  for  Aeoisdvea  withoat  Master 
Qudes  to  act  die  part  of  a  brolfaer  to  then. 

Id  Aoie  days  when  waUdng  on  oountiy 
nrads  was  not  safe  for  ladies,  iriwn  they  cotdd 
tut  attend  a  single  public  place  with  pro- 
icirty,  oidcss  they  were  supported  by  male 
attendance,  a  gentleman  who  was  a  privi- 
^K^ed  friend,  proved  iadispenaaUe  ia  every 
mudiold  of  momea. 

^  -   
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Sometimes  die  friendships  thus  entertained 
were  of  a  peculiarly  gentle  and  chivalrous 
character,  which  the  very  scandal-loving 
world  aifaucted  and  vespected.  It  saw  no 
objectaoB-Hiot  even  that  of  age-*in  ^  inti- 
mate association  oi  a  yoimg  man  tike  Master 
Charles  with  two  diaimiog  young  women 
only  a  little  above  him  in  rank,  since  the 
one  was  a  wi£e  and  the  other  a  widow,  and 
bodk  dqirived  of  their  natural  protectors. 

CHAPTKR  XXUI. — VKIENDS  UX  HEED. 

Only  gdcc  did  an  interruption  threaten 
to  the  iMOther  and  sister  relations  between 
Master  Charles  and  the  ladies  of  Summer- 
hill,  and  diat  began  and  ended  among  diem- 
selves,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  on-lodcers. 

Master  Charles  called  on  hb  friends  one 
day  in  a  moody  frame  of  nnnd.  He  looked 
over  soaae  debateabte  accounts  which  be- 
longed to  Mrs.  fiaadon's  depaitment  of  the 
joint  housekeeping.  He  undertook  to  see 
and  settle  with  the  oiending  tradesman,  and 
bring  him  to  reason.  He  agreed  to  stay  to 
the  three-o'clock  dmn^,  and  relieve  I.^dy 
Bell  from  the  chidcen  carving.  StiH  his 
nuad  was  not  listened,  bo  that  his  friends 
felt  it  neoessarjr  to  press  him  to  m<dEe  a  clean 
breast  of  it 

The  3K>uBgoian  admitted  that  he  had  been 
with  a  party  of  gentlemen  on  the  previous 
orening,  when  hone-cacing  had  been  dis- 
cussed, and  bets  had  bem  freely  given  and 
taken  over  die  wine. 

He  had  been  flushed  and  excited  like  the 
rest,  and  he  had  made  sudi  a  book  as  he 
feaved,  without  the  greatest  good  luck,  woidd 
be  ruinous  to  him,  when  he  had  not  yet  got 
his  property  into  his  own  hands,  and  any 
disgrace  in  money  matters  would  put  a  stop 
to  the  exertions  of  die  friends  who  were  sedE- 
ing  to  procure  for  him  a  pair  of  -colours. 

He  was  mad  wiUi  h<iin»e1f,  for  he  was  not 
widiout  sense  and  sluewdness  as  well  as  jprin- 
ciple.  He  heartily  widied  that  he  had  joined 
the  army  as  a  volunteer,  sailed  for  Quebec 
•or  Boston  ia  the  first  transport,  and  been 
taken  prisoner  by  liie  Indisms,  before  worse 
happened  to  him,  and  before  he  baulked  the 
aq}ectatioD8  of  aU  who  had  taken  an  interest 
in  so  ftxiifoh  a  feUow.  He  hu^  his  head  as 
he  made  the  confession. 

Worse  shall  not  happen,"  Mrs.  Sundon 
interposed  with  decision.  "  You  are  right 
an  consenting  to  confide  in  us ;  indeed,  we 
value  yonr  oonfidoice,  sir,  and  women  are 
not  alwafc  the  worst  counsellors.  I  sAtall 
speak  to  the  Mayor  to  come  forward  and 
help  yon, if  tbe -wont  ooraetath^  wont;  he 
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will  do  something  for  my  sake,  as  well  as  for 
yours.  I  shall  have  a  little  loan  at  your 
service." 

"And  I  shall  club  every  shilling  I  can 
muster  with  Mrs.  Sundon's,"  proposed  Lady 
Bell  eagerly ;  "  so  pray  don't  be  down- 
hearted. Master  Charles." 

The  young  man  only  hung  his  head  lower. 
He  hated  to  lay  women  under  contribution 
to  pay  for  his  recklessness,  while  he  dared 
not,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  <rf  another 
mman — ^his  sister  Deb— decline  the  assbt- 
ance  offined  to  him  in  case  of  necessity. 

Hie  ready^generosity  of  his  fiiends  melted 
him,  so  that  he  £dtered  with  feeling,  in  place 
of  declaiming  glibly  in  the  expresaon  of  his 
thanks. 

"  Don't  speak  of  it,"  Mrs.  Sundon  forbade 
him ;  *'  only  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you  in  the 
future,"  she  added  with  soft  earnestness. 

The  young  man  went  away  subdued  in  his 
gratitude ;  but,  when  the  crisis  was  over,  he 
presented  himself  in  a  state  of  riotous  glee, 
to  free  the  ladies  from  their  promises,  and 
demand  their  congratulations. 

Master  Charles's  three  to  one  and  five  to 
two  had  turned  out,  after  all,  on  the  winning 
sid&   He  had  had  amazing  pieces  of  luck. 

"By  George!  you  ladies  must  wish  me 
joy,  and  allow  me  the  honour  and  felicity,  as 
the  town  sparks  say,  of  treating  you  to  what- 
ever takes  your  fancy,  a  prince's  plume,  my 
Lady  Bell,  a  lace  apron,  Madam  Sundon ; 
sure  you  richly  deserve  it,  and  I  can  afford  to 
please  myself  for  once  in  my  life,  since  in 
place  of  coming  to  grief  by  this  little  trans- 
action, I  vow  I  have  made  a  very  good  thing 
of  it,"  aiid  he  thrust  his  hands  braggingly 
into  the  pockets  of  his  frock  coat. 

"  Yes,  I  claim  my  right  to  a  return  for  my 
willingness  to  befriend  you,  Master  Charles," 
cried  Mrs.  Sundon,  before  Lady  Bell  could 
speak.  "  I  thought  you  were  to  have  a 
lesson,  but  I  find  it  to  be  a  snare.  I  want 
no  lace  aprons,  though  I  shall  be  happy  to 
take  one  from  ^ou,  if  you  like  to  grant  what 
I  ask.  Promise  me  solemnly,  sir,  on  the 
word  of  a  gentleman,  that  you  will  both  now 
and  after  you  have  entered  the  army,  do 
your  best  to  resist  betting  on  cards  and 
horses,  at  least  round  a  supper-table  in  the 
heat  of  conviviality." 

"  But— but,  Mrs.  Sundon,"  objected  Master 
Charles,  taken  aback,  becoming  immediately 
crestfallevi,  and  colouring  violently,  "no 
fellow  of  spirit  could  be  expected  to  ^ve  and 
keep  such  a  promise.  I  am  not  soft  in  these 
matters,  I  think  for  a  novice  I  have  shown 
mjrself  as  sharp  as  my  neighbouis,"  he  drew 


himself  up  and  laughed,  though  the  laugh 
was  a  litde  forced.  "  I  think — I  b^  your 
pardon,  but  I  do  think  you  take  advantage 
of  your  kindness,  I  own  it  was  very  great,  to 
seek  to  bind  me,  as  no  man  not  a  Molly 
Coddle  and  a  nincompoop  would  be  bound 
in  the  circumstances." 

"  Oh,  Master  Charles,  think  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Morland,  in  the  *  Fool  of  Quality,' " 
implored  Lady  Bdl,  "and  hov  you  woe  of 
opinion  he  was  a  fine  character,  and  ought 
to  be  imitated  in  this  dissipated  world." 

"  Such  conduct  is  very  fine  in  a  book,  and 
in  tfaeoiy,  but  it  won't  do  for  bloods  in  reaX 
life  and  in  practice,"  he  put  her  off  im- 
patiently. 

"Master  Charles,  I  trust  you  will  know 
that  there  are  brave  men  and  gallant  soldiers 
too,  that  no  man  would  dare  call  Molly 
Coddles  and  nincompoops,  who  yet  set  their 
faces  against  the  inmscnminate  betting  and 
gambling  of  this  gambling  age,"  Mrs.  Sun- 
don told  him  plainly ;  but  that  was  not  all— 
"  Charles  K.ingscote,"  she  said,  appealing  to 
him,  face  to  face,  and,  soul  to  soul,  as  it  wer^ 
when  she  addre^ed  him  Ihm  by  lus  Christian 
name  and  surname,  and  widi  her  own  fine  pate 
face  working  with  onotion  and  tiie  anguish 
of  remembrance,  "if  you  only  knew  the 
misery  and  d^jradarion  wrought  by  this  curse 
of  gambling — ^what  generous  natures  have 
been  undone,  what  happy  homes  have  been 
cast  down  in  ruins,  never  to  be  built  up: 
again  I  Shall  I  lay  bare  the  sorrows  of  my 
life  to  enlighten  you  and  save  you,  if  I  can  ^  i 

"  No,  Mrs.  Sundon,"  declared  the  young  | 
man  quickly,  and  with  pain  in  his  moodiness.  | 
"  I  shall  not  allow  such  sacrilege  for  my  | 
fancied  needs,  and  I  should  be  an  ingrate  to , 
deny  your  request  as  you  put  hovever  dif- 
ficult it  may-  seem  to  me.  I  give  you  my  word, 
as  you  desire,  without  fartho'  parley — and 
now  you  will  permit  me  to  take  my  leave." 

The  moment  he  was  g(me.  Lady  BeQ 
asked  with  a  puzzled,  pensive,  rather  scared 
anxiety,  "  WiU  he  not  keep  his  woxtl,  think 
you?" 

"I  hope  he  will,"  replied  Mrs.  Sundon, 
looking  troubled  still ;  "  granting  that  it  will 
cost  him  a  great  effort,  he  is  manly  and 
honourable  enoi^h  in  his  youth  to  make  such 
an  effort;  and  be  has  not  seen  much  bad 
company,  that  is  a  blessing,  to  corrupt  him 
from  the  beginning.  Poor  boy  1  fae^  was 
so  happy  wmn  he  came  in,  and  we  dis- 
appointed and  mortified  him.  Do  you  know 
how  he  will  regard  me  from  this  hour,  B^?  ' 
Mrs.  Sundon  inquired  abruptly.  *'  He  is  not 
bumptious  or  quairelsome,  he  is  a  fine  warm- 
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I  hearted  good-natured  kd,  but  he  will  begin 
'  to  hate  the  sig^t  of  me." 

"  No,  no/*  exclaimed  Lady  Bell  energetic- 

lally. 

'  "Yes,  yes,"  contradicted  Mrs.  Sundon 
I  quieUjr,  shaking  her  head,  "  I  know  all  about 
lit.  A  man  pretends  sometimes  to  call  a 
woman  his  mistress,  but  he  cannot  forgive 
I  her,  if  she  ever  really  play  the  part.  He  will 
acuse  almost  any  error  in  a  woman  sooner 
than  her  finding  him  wrong,  and  telling  him 
so.  She  has  humbled  him  then  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  he  cares  for  that  still  more  than 
beiog  humbled  in  hers.  She  becomes  irk- 
some to  him,  and  he  half  fears  her,  half 
strives  to  deceive  her,  himself  sinking  lower 
and  lower  till  he  ends  by  hating  her  outright 
When  you  many  again.  Bell,  if  your  main 
object  be  to  preserve  yoor  hustuuid's  love, 
fondle  and  defer  to  him,  and  never  admit  by 
void  or  look  that  you  recognise  he  has  for- 
feited your  esteem,  as  well  as  that  of  every 
loa^t  man  and  woman,  and  is  on  the  high 
road  to  destruction,  carrying  you  and  your 
unborn  child  along  with  him." 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  pro- 
tested Lady  Bell,  half  crying  at  the  idea.  "  I 
shall  speak  the  truth  and  clear  my  consdence, 
whether  I  shame  the  devil  or  no.  But  on 
second  thoughts,  I  shall  not  need,  for  I  shall 
Qever  think  of  marrying  again  and  leaving 
you  and  httle  Caro,  and  ending  our  happy 
life  here,  dear,"  declared  Lady  Bell,  turning 
eagerly  to  caress  her  friend. 

"  You  will  not  think  of  it  perhaps,  but  you 
villdoit  all,  the  same,"  asserted  Mrs.  Sundon 
u  she  gave  back  the  caress  j  "  however,  we 
ciay  let  sleeping  dogs  lie  and  not  anticipate 
evil  To  return  to  Master  Charles,  see  if  he 
do  not  avoid  me  from  this  day." 

For  several  weeks  it  seemed  as  if  Mrs. 
SuadoD's  prognostications  were  to  prove  cor- 
rect. It  was  not  that  Master  Chf^les  inter- 
mitted his  visits  to  SummerhUl,  and  he  was 
punctilious  in  his  continued  offers  of  service 
to  the  ladies;  but  somehow  there  was  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  intercourse,  and 
there  was  a  dryness  approaching  to  sullen- 
:  iiess  in  the  young  gentleman's  manner  to 
I  Mrs.  Sundon. 

But  at  the  end  of  these  weeks  Master  Charles 
^ou^t  better  of  it,  and  came  looking  shame- 
,  yet,  bat  frank  and  ingenuous  as  ever, 
,  ^  told  Mrs.  Sundon,  "  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  be  a  little  more  particular  in  my 
I  company  since  the  promise  you  made  me  give 
^  J^ou,  which,  of  course,  I  was  resolved  to  keep, 
!  ume  what  hke  of  it.  But  I  have  reaped  the 
1  benefit  of  it  already,  I  have  discovered  ^t 


there  are  plenty  of  gentlemen  of  parts  and 
spirit,  good  judges  of  horseflesh  besides, 
who  will  not  play  at  higher  than  half-crown 
points,  and  will  not  lay  a  vb^t  on  a  horse, 
or  a  dc^,  unless  it  is  so  trifling  a  one,  that 
they  have  no  anxiety  about  it,  and  have  all 
theu:  nunds  to  bestow  on  their  proper  affairs. 
They  are  ready  to  welcome  me  to  their  com- 
pany when  they  see  that  I  prefer  it  You 
were  quite  right,  Mrs.  Sundon,  I  add  my 
poor  testimony  to  my  promise." 

The  dryness  and  suUenness  disappeared 
from  that  day. 

Lady  Bell  was  jubilant  at  the  issue,  and 
the  restoration  of  theh  comrade,  and  disposed 
to  crow  over  Mrs.  Sundon, 

"  Oh  1  he  is  a  good  sort,"  as  Miss  Kings- 
cote  says,  confessed  the  authori^,  "  he  is 
more  generous  than  his  brethren.  I  am 
thankful  to  have  been  of  use  to  him."  This 
was  all  that  Mrs.  Simdon  said  to  Lady  Bell, 
but  in  her  own  mind  she  reflected  with  appa- 
rent incoherence,  "  I  could  wish  that  he  had 
been  higher  in  rank,  and  Miss  Kingscote 
more  presentable.  I  don't  think  his  being  a 
httle  countrified  would  have  mattered  else." 

As  a  supplement  to  all  other  interests  and 
entertainments,  Mrs.  Sundon  and  Lady  BeU 
had  little  Caro  to  play  with, — to  plan  for  with 
the  deepest  seriousness,  to  build  castles  in  the 
air  for  with  the  highest  hopefulness. 

But  Mrs.  Sundon  was  different  from  many 
mothers.  She  not  only  did  not  expect  Lady 
Bell  to  be  engrossed  with  her  little  daughter, 
but  she  herself  would  have  thought  it  ex- 
ceedingly ill-judged  and  ill-bred,  to  bring  for- 
ward the  child,  and  cause  her  to  fill  the  first 
place  in  the  drcle,  forcing  every  other  interest 
and  satisfaction  to  give  way  to  Caro's  interest 
and  satisfaction. 

No;  little  Caro,  while  she  was  dearly 
prized  and  petted,  was  kept  quite  in  her 
proper  and  purely  subordinate  sphere,  and 
that  under  wholesome  discipline,  and  was 
decidedly  a  happier  as  well  as  a  more  modest 
and  artless  child  then  and  afterwards  in  con- 
sequence of  her  mother's  public  spirit  in 
combination  with  her  common  sense. 

Mrs.  Sundon  would  not  permit  Caro,  unless 
it  was  absolutely  unavoidable,  to  interfere 
with  a  single  study  or  i>ursuit;  though  the 
mother  cared  for  the  child  incessantly,  and 
spared  no  thought  or  pains  upon  her,  Mrs. 
Sundon  would  not  allow  Caro's  presence  in 
the  morning  room — the  company-room  of  the 
house,  except  at  stated  and  limited  intervals. 
Mrs,  Sundon  put  an  interdict  on  Caro  and 
her  nurses  being  a  drag  on  walking  and  rid- 
ing excursions. 
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Mrs.  Sundon  did  not  cany  Caro  to  any 
public  place  whatever,  but  did  not  on  that 
account  withdraw  from  public  places.  Mrs. 
Sundon  had  an  old  fashioned  notion  that 
aoctety  and  her  friends  had  a  claim  upon  her^ 
just  as  Caro  had  a  claim,  and  though  Caro's 
claim,  as  her  modier  delighted  to  acknowledge^ 
was  the  greater,  Mrs.  Sundon  did  not  con- 
ceiTe  that  it  ought  on  that  account  to  swallow 
up  the  smaller.  Mrs.  Sundon  sent  Caro  to 
bed  betimes,  and  would  not  suffer  this,  or 
other  excellent  rules  to  be  infringed  on  any 
pretence. 

The  desirable  result  was  twofold,  Caro  from 
her  earliest  iniancy  was  one  of  the  healtliiest, 
most  natural,  and  "  i»rettily  behaved  "  of  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Sundon  had  the  reward  of  being 
assured  that  the  ^ild  was  regarded  by  all  the 
friends  of  tibe  family  as  a  boon  to  be  welcomed, 
and  not  as  a  bore  or  a  plague  to  be  endured^ 

So  summer  suns  and  winter  moons  rose 
and  set  on  the  house  at  Summerhill,  and  the 
two  friends  were  "Bell"  and  "Sunny,"  like 
siaters  to  each  other. 

"Oh,  Bell,  this  peaceful,  rational,  God- 
fearing time  is  good  after  the  distractions  of 
passion  and  the  storms  oi  life,"  Mrs.  Sundon 
would  say,  stifling  all  yearning  in  her  voice, 
and  setting  her  strong  will  to  make  the  best 
of  the  alleviations  of  her  lot. 

"  Yes,  Sunny,"  Lady  Bell  would  answer 
brightly.  "  I  get  a  better  gardener  every 
month.  Our  place  will  be  a  spectacle  next 
year,  only  the  French  honeysuckle  dcRi't 
smeli  like  our  common  honeysuckle ;  exactly 
as  lupins  are  not  sweet  as  blossoming  beans. 
I  am  improving  in  my  drawing.  I  propose 
to  try  painting  when  the  weather  will  allow. 
Mayne  in  Lumley  is  to  come  out  and  give 
me  open-air  lessons.  I  shall  paint  our  Caro 
nursing  her  foot  in  its  red  shoe  under  an 
apple-tree — ^you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see. 
But  now  I  must  tie  on  my  hood,  and  run 
down  the  lane  to  Goody  Amos's,  with  the 
plaister  for  her  bum.  Don't  fo^et  that  there 
18  a  pnppetshow  in  the  town-hall,  whidi  we 
promised  to  attend  this  aitemoon,  before 
drinking  a  dish  of  tea,  and  staying  for  a  bit 
of  supper  with  Captain  Craddoc^  and  his 
wife." 

Very  busy  was  Lady  Beil — the  true  secret 
of  happiness.  Yet,  walking  home  that  very 
evening,  escorted  by  the  gallant  Captain 
and  the  Summerhill  man  with  a  lantern. 
Lady  Bell  fell  behind  Mrs.  Sundon  and  her 
cavalier,  and  began  dreaming  under  the 
stars. 

The  dreams  were  not  in  the  style  of  Dr. 
Young,  though  Lady  Bell  had  been  lately 


reading  his  "  Night  Thoughts,"  and  admiiiog  i 
them,  as  everybody  admired  them  then.  | 
The  dreams  radber  implied  a  va^  sose  i 
of  waiting  and  oi  want,  and  of  stirring  in  | 
the  un&tibomable  depths  even  of  a  giilis 
nature.  Was  unruffled  tranquillity,  after  aD, 
the  secret  of  life's  best  ful61incnt  ? — whether 
was  it  worse  to  have  been  torn  by  warring 
passions  like  Mrs.  Sundon,  or  that  passion 
should  never  be  awakened  in  the  dead  calm 
within  ?  Might  not  the  last  be  a  greater  loss 
to  Lady  Bell  than  the  first  had  been  to  her 
friend  ? 

Was  Lady  Bell  to  pass  through  life  and 
have  adventures,  be  sad  and  glad,  poor  and 
in  con^}ajative  afRuence,  friendless  and  with 
many  friends,  a  wife  and  a  widow,  and  ha 
heart  still  remain  void  of  a  history? 

CHAPTER  XXIT. — BOIT  BELLS  AND  TttX 
FAMILT  IN  CLEVELAND  COURT. 

"  Bell,"  said  Mrs.  Sundon  one  morning, 
lodting  up  from  a  letter  which  she  had  been 
reading,  "here  is  something  for  you.  The 
Sundons  of  Sundon  Green,  who  have  always 
been  on  good  terms  with  me,  write  to  in- 
vite us  to  pay  them  a  visit  in  town,  as  tbej 
have  taken  a  house  in  Cl^eland  Court,  Si 
James's,  for  the  winter  and  sprii^.  What 
have  I  to  do  with  town  sights  and  gaieties 
till  Cato  is  a  finished  young  lad^  ?  But  your 
day  is  just  bc^^iming.  This  invitation  is  the 
very  thing  for  you,  since  I  hate  to  think  of 
you  being  moped  up  here  continually.*' 

Lady  Bell  protested  that  she  did  not  i»iie 
for  change,  and  that  to  spend  her  life  with 
her  beloved  and  agreeable  Sunny  ought  to  be 
more  than  enough  for  her,  as  it  would  at  onC 
time  have  been  beyond  her  wildest  wishes. 

Mrs.  Sundon  was  bent  on  the  change  for 
Lady  Bell.  "  You  have  no  friends  of  your 
own  to  take  you  out,"  Mrs.  Sundon  pur- 
sued the  theme,  "  but  Lady  Sundon  will  be 
quite  pleased  and  proud  to  usher  into  the 
great  world  a  young  lady  of  title  above  that 
of  a  county  baronet's  wife.  She  is  a  worthy 
cordial  sou^  m  addition  to  her  weakness  fa. 
rank,  and  will  be  really  kind  to  yon."  ' 

Lady  Bell  tried  to  look  indiflferent,  but 
her  eyes  sparkled,  and  Mrs.  Sundon  was  rcsoj 
lute  in  carrying  out  the  proposal.  Neverthei 
less.  Lady  Bell  was  sentimental  and  almostj 
rueful  the  night  before  she  was  to  start  for 
town,  to  which  happily  the  Mayor  of  Lurnle/j 
was  bound  in  order  to  figure  in  a  deputation, 
and  Lady  Bell  with  a  young  waiting-woman, 
who  was  to  be  about  her  person,  were  to 
make  the  journey  with  the  Mayor  in  his 
semi-offidal  capacity. 
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"Caro  will  have  forgotten  me  in  three 
months,"  reflected  Lady  Bell  a  little  dis- 
consolately as  she  sat  idle,  for  a  wonder,  in 
the  bright,  pleasant  room.    "  Goody  Martin 
may  have  beoi  carried  off  to  a  better  world 
vith  her  coi^;h  and  theumatism.  Master 
Cbades  may  have  got  his  coloursi  and  have 
I  marched  to  t'other  end  (rf  this  world,  and 
1  been  engaged  in  an  '  affair,*  as  the  news- 
I  papers  call  it,  like  the  one  at  Lexington  we 
were  reading  of.    Your  imitation  Japan 
I  screojs  will  be  finished,  but  I  shan't  have 
■  seen  every  stage  of  the  process." 

"  Yon  won't  miss  much  there.  Bell,"  said 
Mrs.  Sundon, 

Lady  Bell  continued  her  catalogue.  "You 
will  have  read  out  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  I 
r  shall  not  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing 
I  your  remarks  as  you  went  along.  The  spring 
nill  have  come  back,  and  be  well  estabmhed, 
I  but  I  shall  have  tiken  a  leap  over  the  first 
snowdrops,  crocuses,  primroses,  and  violets. 
I  wonder  if  I  diall  gam  enough  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  ?    I  begin  to  wonder  even  if  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  come  back,  and  find 
everything  as  I  have  left  it  here,  after  I  have 
been  so  mad  as  to  quit,  of  my  own  free  will, 
our  dear,  sweet  home  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  in  that  you  need  fear  change," 
Esserted  Mrs.  Sundon  cheerfully,  "  if  you 
come  back  to  us  unchanged  yourself  Bell, 
that  is  the  question." 

I      Oh,  as  to  that  there  is  no  fear,"  declared 

I  Lady  Bell  confidently,  recovering  her  spirit 
"  I  most  ever  be  tme  to  Summerhill.  But  ah, 
Sunny  I"  ^e  relapsed  thenesct  moment,  "we 
have  been  so  happy  here — so  much  happier 
than  I  ever  was  bdTore.    Does  it  not  seem 

I  doubtful  whether  the  same  happiness  can  be 
again  in  this  troublous  world  ?  " 

"  If  not  the  same,  then  let  us  trust  that 
there  can  be  happiness  of  another  kind  to 

,  supply  the  place  of  the  past  happiness,"  Mrs. 
ijundon  encouraged  the  girl.  "  Come,  Bell,  I 
win  not  have  you  low  on  this  our  last  night." 
Lady  Bell  foigot  all  her  forebodings  when 

;  she  found  herself  drawing  near  to  X/mdon 

again. 

A  hundred  yeaxa  e^o,  when  communica- 
tion was  slow  and  difficult,  and  knowledge 
little  spread,  the  dvilisation  of  the  country 
centred  peculiarly  in  the  capital     It  was 
i  the   source  of  every  public  movement,  the 
;  winter  seat  of  the  court,  the  high  place  of 
.  noble  and  splendid  society,  the  chosen  resort 
of  wisdom,  wit,  learning,  accomplishments 
under  every  guise.    It  had  its  gross  evils,  no 
;  doubt,  but  so  great  were  its  counterbalancing 
advantages  and  its  general  irresistible  fiiad- 
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nation,  that  even  the  most  modest  and  sober 
moralists  and  philosophers,  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes,  sighed  longingly  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  and  charms  of  town  life. 

And  Lady  Bell  was  town  bred.  The  very 
smoke  smelt  sweety  and  the  cries  sounded 
melodious  to  her  ears. 

"  Oh,  sir ! "  she  addressed  tfie  Mayor  as 
they  were  drawing  near  the  great  city,  while 
she  was  unable  to  resist  putting  her  head 
out  of  the  coach  windows,  "let  us  try  to 
catch  the  first  sound  of  Bow  bells ;  let  us 
make  my  woman  Roger  hear  them.  They 
do  jingle  so  tunefully,  one  cannot  wonder 
that  they  caused  Wluttingtou  to  return,  even 
without  the  cat" 

lady  Bell's  arrant  native  propensity  for 
&e  life,  the  stir,  the  variety  of  the  town,  was 
only  subdued  into  a  gratefiil,  intelligent 
acknowledgment  that  the  country  also  had 
its  charms,  it  was  not  routed  out  of  her. 
She  was  indined  to  return  to  her  first  love. 

Then,  to  add  to  the  gladness  of  Lady 
Bell's  return,  she  was  coming  back  under 
different  and  happier  auspices.  Instead  of 
the  helpless,  penniless  child,  driven  off  to 
the  cold  welcome  of  St.  Bevis's,  Lady  Bell 
was  an  independent  woman ;  and  though 
she  was  not  a  rich  young  widow,  as  Messrs. 
Greenwood  and  Sneyd  had  once  hoped  for 
her,  she  was  a  young  widow,  with  a  modest 
but  sufficient  jointiue,  going  to  her  friend's 
friends,  who  were  to  consider  it  a  credit  and 
satisfaction  to  entertain  her. 

The  members  the  Sundon  family,  who 
were  in  Cleveland  Court,  St  James's,  were 
Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Sundon  and  her  two 
stepdaughters.  The  only  son  of  the  family 
was  a  boy  at  school. 

Sir  Peter  was  sixty-four,  lank  and  lantem- 
jawed,and  ailing,  as  his  appearance  betokened. 
He  had  come  up  to  town  to  be  under  some 
of  the  medicd^  faculty  there. 

Lady  Sundon  was  fifty-five,  as  hale  as 
Sir  Peter  was  the  reverse,  one  of  those 
hearty,  brisk  women  who  did  not  require 
rouge,  she  was  so  rosy  in  her  matronly 
roundness  of  cheek;  and  did  not  want  a 
stick  or  the  page's  arm,  she  was  still  so 
active  in  her  fulness  of  figure. 

The  Misses  Sundon  were  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  daughters  of  Sir  Peter  by  a  former 
marriage ;  while  the  son  and  heir  was  Lady 
Sundon's  only  child.  The  Misses  Sundon 
were  young  women  to  whom  it  seemed  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  wear  the  highest  heads 
and  heels  of  the  period,  in  order  to  lend  dis- 
tinction to  their  poverty  of  form  and  general 
colourlessness. 
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"You'll  be  after  the  sights,  Lady  Bell," 
said  Sir  Peter  at  supper.  "Ah!  they  ain't 
worth  the  trouble  and  fatigue  they  give  you," 
he  ended,  shaking  his  head,  as  he  called  the 
grapes  sour  which  he  could  no  longer  reach. 

"  Bother !  Sir  Peter,"  cried  Lady  Sundon, 
"  to  go  and  daunt  my  Lady  Bell,  and  she  as 
fresh  as  a  daisy  and  as  nimble  as  a  young 
colt.  I'll  warrant  she'll  be  up  to  all  the 
racketing,  from  the  Queen's  caudle-drinking 
to  the  opening  of  Siinelagh,  which  we  can 
cram  into  the  next  two  or  three  months." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,  Lady  Sundon/'  pled 
Lady  Bell ;  "  but  though  Tve  seen  the  sights, 
save  it  may  be  the  newest,  I  confess  I've 
come  up  to  try  a  taste  of  town  gaieties  again." 

"  And  do  .you  think  such  a  fine  young 
woman  as  you  are,  will  be  let  off  with  a 
taste,  even  Lf  that  were  to  content  yOu,  when 
every  maccaroni  left  will  be  wild  to  make 
you  take  your  fill  of  pleasure." 

"La!  Lady  Sundon,"  interposed  Miss 
Lyddy  Sundon,  who,  in  company  with  her 
sister,  was  as  die-away  as  her  stepmother  was 
jolly,  that  they  might  thus  establish  a  claim 
to  refinement  and  a  presumptive  case  of 
superficial  grievance  against  Lady  Sundon. 
Forsomebody  had  impressed  upon  the  young 
women,  that  there  must  be  hiurdi^ps  where 
there  were  step-relations,  and  Miss  Lyddy 
and  her  sister  1^  languidly  taken  up  the  idea 
as  a  source  of  interest  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  found  in  their  ordinary  persons, 
characters,  and  prosperous  lot.  "  VVho  would 
care  for  such  rude  draughts  ?  Only  a  milk- 
maid or  a  ploughman  could  stand  them.  Fo- 
hte  people  like  Lady  Bell  soon  have  enough." 

"  A  fig  for  your  philosophy,  Lyddy,"  pro- 
tested the  elder  woman ;  "  I  never  saw  you 
abstemious  in  your  draughts,  and  sure  I 
never  stint  you.  As  for  milknuuds,  young 
women  are  very  much  alike,  whether  they 
are  milkmaids  or  countesses,  I  take  it — no 
offence.  Lady  Bell.  I  do  love  a  noble  name 
and  a  title,  all  the  same." 

"  There  is  no  offence,"  Lady  Bell  replied 
with  a  smile. 

\Vhile  Miss  Lyddy  insinuated  a  word  of 
hurt  feelings — "  I  wish  your  ladyship  would 
explain  what  you  mean  by  not  seeing  me  ab- 
stemious in  my  draughts.  I  hope  I  know 
what  a  delicate  woman  owes  to  her  nerves." 

"Sister," — Miss  Sundon  soothed  the  in- 
jured fine  lady  solemnly, — "  Lady  Sundon 
does  not  mean  to  speak  unkind.  She  knows 
that  we  take  after  our  papa,  and  have  not  her 
rude  health  and  high  spirits,  which  make  her 
love  her  joke  to  the  degree  that  she  may 
certainly  mislead  X.ady  Bell  Trevor." 


"  Oh  dear,  no,"  denied  Lady  Sundon  with 
careless  candour ;  "  Lady  BeU  can  see  for 
herself  that  you  are  two  poor  creatures  not 
able  for  much,  though  after  all  you  are  fit  for 
more  than  you  think  for,  only  you  have  got 
it  into  your  heads  that  it  is  not  tooish  to  be ' 
natural  and  meny  as  grigs,  which  I  was  when 
I  was  like  you.    But  it  is  all  fudge,  and  you , 
are  clean  out  there,  as  Lady  Bell  can  tell  you, , 
and  as  X  could  have  told  you  myself  if  you 
would  have  listened  to  me.   Ain't  the  great 
ladies  madder  than  the  country  la^? 
Han't  I  seen,  since  I  came  to  town,  when  I 
had  ridden  out  to  Twickenlmn,  her  Grace  o£ 
Devonshire  mardiing  in  regimentals  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  fencibles  ?   Now,  I  \ 
ain't  so  bad  as  that.  Sir  Peter,"  Lady  Sundoa  ' 
challenged  her  valetudinarian  husband. 

"  No,  nor  need  be,  my  lady,  so  long  as  my 
bridle  is  on  your  neck,"  retorted  Sn  Feta 
dryly. 

"You  must  have  mistook,"  mamtiuned  ' 
the  two  Misses  Sundon  in  a  breath ;  "  her 
Grace  could  never  have  done  anything  half  [ 
so  shocking.  What  I  march  miles  on  a  filthy, 
miiy  road,  in  the  company  of  hundreds  of 
common  men,  followed  up  by  the  lag,  tag 
and  bob-tail  o£  their  wives  and  children; 
having  no  rest  or  refreshmenL  unless  she 
could  sw^  her  can  of  ale  with  the  fellows  at 
the  ale-house  doors !  " 

"  I  ain't  mistaken — I  can  credit  my  own 
eyes," — Ijidy  Sundon  kept  her  point, — "and 
to  march  in  regimentals^  with  a  regiment  of 
common  men  as  honest  as  their  betters,  was  , 
none  so  shocking,  after  the  stories  I  have 
heard  told  of  card  playing  on  Sunday  evta- 
ings,  Sir  Peter,  of  masquerading,  of  appoint-  ^ 
ments  in  Belstze  P^k,  of  Fleet  marriages—  , 
Parliament  hath  forbidden  the  last— you  have 
lost  that  chance,  girls*" 

"  Madam,  would  you  ever  liken  us  to  it?" 
gasf^d  the  stepdaughters.  | 

"  Polly,  your  tongue  wags  too  freely,  re-  [ 
monstrated  her  husband,  "  and  I  won't  have ' 
you  run  Lady  Bell  and  the  girls  off  their  ■ 
feet.  Besides,  what  is  to  become  of  me?"  ^ 
he  asked  in  a  dolorous  tone  ;  am  I  to  be  < 
left  to  Jebb's  gallipots  and  James's  powders, 
while  you  are  frisking  about  all  day  and  all 
night  ?  Is  that  what  you  call  acting  the  part ; 
of  a  good  f^ife,  and  training  up  these  daugh-  ; 
ters  of  ours  in  the  way  they  should  go  ?"  [ 

"  Oh,  no  fears — no  fears  of  you,  above  all, ; 
my  dear,"  Sir  Peter's  lively  helpmate  reassured  j 
him.  "  You'll  be  seen  to,  whatever  comes  | 
of  it.  Were  you  ever  foigotten  ?  Indeed,  to  | 
suppose  so,  is  the  unkindest  cut  you've  givea  | 
me  and  the  girls  this  age."  And  then,  Ruling  > 
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to  be  cut  by  the  cut,  Lady  Sundon  proceeded 
to  plan  a  party  of  pleasure. 

CHAPTER  XXV. — A  GAY  YOUKG  MADAM. 

With  so  light-hearted  a  head  of  the  house, 
just  held  in  check  by  the  mild  selfishness  of 
Sir  Peter  and  the  mild  grumbling  of  his 
ijaughters,  I^dy  Bell  could  not  have  a  dull 
time  of  it  during  her  stay  in  town. 

No  doubt  there  were  the  inevitable  draw- 
backs, which  make  the  realisation  of  our 
dearest  wishes  fall  short  of  the  expectation. 

There  was  the  tender  pang  with  which 


Lady  Bell,  having  hurried  to  the  spot  on  the 
first  opportunity,  looked  on  the  outside  of 
her  old  ^lome.  Lady  Lucie's  lodgings  in 
Bruton  Street,  occupied  by  strangers. 

There  was  the  pensive  wonder  and  regret 
with  which,  forgetting  the  changes  on  herself, 
Lady  Bell  found  that  even  a  few  years  had 
been  able  to  make  havoc  in  Lady  Lucie's 
circle.  So  many  of  the  members  were  old, 
like  Lady  Lucie,  and  had  soon  followed  her 
in  death.  The  younger  ones,  engrossed  with 
their  personal  cares,  had  all  but  forgotten 
little  Lady  Bell,  who  had  so  faithfuUy  re- 


P«ger4- 


itiembered  them,  and  met  her  again  with 
liie  indifference  of  exhausted  acquaintance. 
I    Strange  vicissitudes  had  overtaken  some  of 
'  :lie  old  familiar  figures.     But  though  they 
:  startled  and  affected  Lady  Bell  for  the  mo- 
[■■lent,  the  victims  had  not  been  so  much  to 
iier,  that  their  memory  should  continue  to 
;  ^cigh  upon  her  mind,  and  the  blanks  which 
I'-eir  absence  made  at  first  were  soon  supplied, 
j    In  like  manner,  if  the  very  topics  of  con- 
I  veraation  were  changed,  and  nobody  seemed 
;  lo  remember  the  old  Princess  of  Wales's 
I  Jcalh,  or  the  failure  of  Fordyce's  bank.  Lady 


Bell  could  catch  the  new  cue  and  speak  of 
the  American  war  with  the  best 

The  Sundons,  of  Sundon  Green,  were 
people  of  good  account  in  their  own  county, 
and  Sir  Peter,  invalided  though  he  was,  had 
considerable  political  influence. 

l^y  Sundon  was  generally  popular,  even 
among  more  fastidious  and  exacting  people. 
Her  good-humoured  blitheness,  dashed  with 
coarseness  and  worldly-mindedness,  had  the 
manifest  advantage  that  it  did  not  rank  high 
enough  among  the  virtues  to  form  a  reproach 
to  the  halting  virtue  of  anybody. 
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But  tody  Bell  possessed  in  herself  inde- 
pendent of  her  host  and  hostess,  almost  all 
the  elements  calculated  to  insure  a  season's 
success.  She  vas  a  onnplete  novelty,. ap- 
pearing at  her  age  after  years  of  rustication. 
She  had  the  benefit  of  acknowledged  birth 
and  breeding,  to  which  Lady  Sundon  led  the 
way,  in  paying  open,  honest  homage,  as  she 
frankly  confessed  herself  Lady  Bell's  social 
inferior,  and  as  frankly  displayed  her  pride  in 
taking  Lady  Bell  about  And  Lady  Bell  had 
a  dainty,  arch  loveliness,  *hich  her  youthful 
widowhood  rendered  pecuharly  piquant. 

The  presence  of  the  Misses  Sundon  in 
Lady  Bell's  company  was  the  putting  of  two 
foils  beside  Uie  little  lady^  while  the  foils 
were  useful  in  dividing  resptnuibility  with  her, 
and  in  rendering  her  aeamty  doubly  kcuk^ 

Lady  BeU  was  not  ni^  to  Inibe  suitors, 
but  she  was  so  well  off  as  to  make  tbe 
pursuit  of  her,  regarding  her  merely  aa  an 
object  of  attraction,  comparatively  safe  to  the 
gallant  fops,  wits,  and  ii^  men  of  wealth  and 
rank  lounging  or  rioting  through  the  hours, 
and  ever  ready  to  welcome  a  fresh  interest 

As  it  happened,  just  at  that  moment,  a 
belle's  throne  was  vacant  after  the  conjoint 
reign  of  the  three  great  belles  of  late  seasons. 

Lady  Mary  Somerset  was  swiftly  paying 
the  penal^  of  a  "  wasp  waist,"  and  sickening 
to  death  under  the  burden  of  tbe  honours  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Gnmby. 

Lady  Harriet  Stanhope  had  become  Lady 
Hairiet  Foley,  and  wu  oa  the  way  widk  htt 
husband  to  Newmaj^t  asd  ruin. 

Of  Lady  Betty  Coii^)ton,  whose  aCyle  snd 
title  remained  unchanged,  it  might  be  alleged, 
much  as  it  was  said  with  r^u^  to  Ari^idcs 
the  Just,  that  the  £ishionable  world  had 
waxed  weary  of  her  name  and  tunc 

FooUsh  Lady  Betty !  she  ought  to  hsm 
inaugurated  a  dtange  of  some  Imid  betimes, 
and  married  or  died  after  the  example  of  bcr 
sister  queens ;  for  there  is  nothipg  so  mer- 
curial as  the  wind  of  opinion  which  brings 
about  the  installation  or  deposition  of  such 
an  airy  sovereign. 

And  now  Lady  BeU  Trevor  grew  the  rage, 
tmdl  she  was  as  universal  a  toast  in  town  as 
she  had  been  in  humble  provincial  circles. 

There  is  no  denying  that  Lady  BeU  en- 
joyed her  success,  and  the  writing  of  it  to 
i/Lrs.  Sundon  in  the  most  off-hand  manner. 

The  pleasures  of  the  town,  which  might  be 
vapid  and  worse, — tainted  to  more  thought- 
ful, experienced  people, — were  very  fresh  and 
sparkling  to  Lady  BeU;  she  found  a  thousand 
things  to  engage  and  deHght  her  at  the  opera, 
the  play-housesi  the  Court  revisited,  the  ri- 


dottos,  the  private  assemblies.  It  was  do 
trouble  and  distress,  but  great  pleasure  to 
her  to  pay  visits,  attend  auction^  and  go 
a-shopping  three  mornings  out  of  font.  She 
might,  probably  she  woiUd,  tire  of  it  after  a 
time,  but  she  could  not  tire  of  it  very  soon. 

And  Lady  BeU  found  it  highly  agreeable  to 
be  followed,  besieged,  even  persecuted  by 
the  attentions  of  those  men,  some  (rf  them 
distinguished,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  or 
both,  as  elegant  scholars,  as  daring  travellers, 
as  dead  shots  ^when  the  game  was  not  shy 
partridges  or  timid  deer,  but  fellow-meo, 
scowling  in  deadly  enmity,  pistol  in  hand,  at 
twelve  paces  distance),  bold  riders  and 
betters,  three-bottle 

could  remain  mauEten  of  Ae  aitattioti,  aad 
make  themselves  Uftened  to  in  tiie  ftwe, 
and  out  of  it,  oompand  to  tiie  least  bnBiut  j 
of  whom  Master  Chalks  of  NutficUwaatmt  , 
a  comely,  kindty  nistu:  and  igneraaoK 

The  great  propoctioB  of  Aete  mea  were  i 
little  in  earnest  in  their  adulation ;  bat  Lidy  [ 
Bell  was  aware  of  the  ftct^  and  did  BOt  mind  | 
it    She  could  meet  hear  adrairen  on  e^ 
tcims,  andUkeachUdphymgwkbfire^feued  , 
no  danger.    She  liked,  thou^  it  meant  next  i 
to  nothing,  to  be  besieged  for  her  hand  is  a  '  ' 
minuette  or  a  cotillon,  for  ^  hoBOur  of  \ 
serving  her  with  tea  is  the  box  of  a  cofln- 
room  after  the  opera  or  the  theatre,  or  of 
handing  her  to  Lady  Sondon's  coaclk  Sk 
did  not  object  to  bemg  ^)dKen  to,  afiiek  the 
tcma  were  cjutggeiated,  of     feUd^  of  bog 
in  her  presence,  and  tibe  despair  of  fediag  | 
ber  absence.  She  did  not  bcUere    bat  it  1 
was  a  litde  hatoxicatii^  at  the  aaaae  time.  i 

Lady  Sundon,  who  had  not  enjoyed  say  .| 
reflected   trium]^  oa  her  stepdai^Uen' 
account,  was  in  the  greatest  glee  at  beiog  i 
diaperon  to  so  fiivoor^  a  youqg  lady.  ' 

Mrs.  Sundon,  who  had  been  fanNig^  op  I 
to  the  ccmtemplatioo  oi  these  triuncihs,  can-  ' 
sidered  them  quite  Irptiiaarr,  and  viewed 
them  as  the  necessary  finish  to  the  rearii^  of  | 
a  woman  of  quality,  and  the  mode  by  whidi  . 
ber  future  was  most  frequently  rounded  oS  ,\ 
and  setded. 

Lady  Bell  could  have  got  into  almost  any  ' 
set.  Though  she  had  no  claims  to  dabblii^  \ 
in  literature,  she  would  have  been  granted  j 
admittance  to  the  assemblies  of  the  blues—  i 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Lady  Charleville,  !( 
Mrs.  Boscawen,  the  great  Mrs.  Montague. 
But  the  truth  was  that  Lady  Bell  did  not 
altogether  appreciate  classical  poses  and  j 
coquettings  mth  the  muse,  and  did  not  care 
for  the  fine  gentlemen  who  were  so  sensitive  , 
about  her  reading  their  poems,  and  the  great  ; 
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ladies  who  were  so  fond  of  hearing  them- 
selves speak. 

Lady  Bell  had  once  taken  a  promment 
part  in  an  election,  yet  she  was  as  guileless  as 
most  youi^  women  of  eighteen  of  compre- 
bendiDg  or  caring  for  politics,  unless,  indeed, 
I  they  bore  on  sach  seDtimental,  sensational 
i  qaestions  as  the  imprisoniaent  of  the  Queen 
1  of  Denmark — the  marriage  of  the  Pretender — 
:  Lord  Mansfield's  decision  that  no  slave  could 
I  be  sent  back  fixnn  Eag^and  to  the  chain  and 
I  the  lash  of  a  task-master.   Still,  that  trifling 
.  <leficieDcy  might  zK)t  have  prevented  her 
I  (rom  entering  the  ranks  of  the  fair  enthu- 
!  siasts,  who,  in  the  v^ancy  or  the  usurped 
'  posKssioa  oT  heart  and  mind,  and  in  the 
I  craring  for  excitement  which  ciotcumstaoces 
fostered,  were  already  short-sighted  partisans 
and  reckless  agitators  for  and  agamst  Ameri- 
can independence,  in  sympathy  with  or  in 
hostility  to  French  philosophers.    Lady  Bell 
vould  have  proved  an  acquisition  even  to 
the  sisters  Devonshire  and  Duncannon  and 
to  Mrs.  Crew,  who  would  have  opened  their 
anns  to  her ;  for  they  forgot  to  be  rivals  in 
^ir  fervent  worship  at  the  one  shrine  of 
ibeir  half-splendid,  balf-bnitified  idol,  who 
could  guide  alike  a  steed  and  a  state. 

&it  Lady  Bell  shrank  from  the  wild  dero- 
tioD  to  the  buff  and  the  blue,  or  to  any  other 
cokmr  of  th<^  rainbow.  She  contented  heraelf 
with  marvelting  at  Anne,  Duchess  of  North- 
umberland, haranguing  the  populace  from  a 
window  in  Covent  Garden,  on  the  election 
of  her  brother-in-law,  Lord  Percy,  and  with 
freely  owning  that  this  performance  far  sur- 
passed any  of  her  own  election  achievements. 

Lady  Bell  was  too  young,  too  pretty,  and 
3t  once  too  rich  and  too  poor,  to  take  to  the 
card-tables,  which  were  still  more  enthralling 
than  the  hustings  to  their  votaries,  and  which 
were  the  conspicuous  accompaniments  of 
every  entertainment.  She  might  have  had 
gambliog  in  her  blood,  through  her  relation- 
^>P  to  Squire  Godwin,  but  her  life  at  St. 
Be\is's  and  Mrs.  Sundtm's  experience  had 
destroyed  the  amstitotional  predilection. 

Lady  Bell  was  instinctively  wise  in  not 
allying  herself  so  closely  to  any  circle  as  to 
shut  herself  out  from  others,  in  preferring  to 
shine  as  a  charming  visitor  to  each  in  turn. 
%  ^is  species  of  discretion,  as  much  as  by  her 
I  graces,  Lady  Bell  won  the  approbation  of  the 
I  niaster  of  assemblies  to  aristocratic  London, 
whose  notice  was  honour,  and  his  approba- 
tion the  seal  of  taste.  The  exquisite  rattling- 
I'oned,  grimacing  Mr.  Walpole  condeacend^l 
I  to  commend  her,  asked  to  be  presented  to 
her,  found  oat  that  she  was  his  cousin,  a 


hundred  times  removed,  and  graciously 
invited  her  to  the  next  theatrical  repres^tar 
tions  at  Strawberry  Hill. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. — MAKING  AN  ACQUAINTANCE 
AT  THE  PANTHEON. 

Lady  Bell  was  with  the  Sundons  at  the 
FanthfiOD,  which  was  in  winter  what  *'  dear 
delightful  Ranelagh  "  was  in  the  season,  to 
every  town  letter-writer  of  the  generarioiL 

H^e  too  was  to  be  met  a  considerable 
amount  of  picturesqueness,  variety,  and  free- 
dom in  an  age  which  alternated  between 
excessive  ceremonial  and  bursts  of  license. 
All  the  world  could  go  to  the  Pantheon  as 
to  Ranelagh,  and,  if  in  consequence  there 
were  greater  openit^s  to  folly  and  vice,  there 
were  better  provisions  for  rational  and  inno- 
cent pleasure,  than  in  more  private  and  re- 
stricted places  of  entertainment. 

The  women  who  groaned  under  the  bar- 
barous encumbrances  and  entanglements  of 
nifiled  sacques,  and  immensely  high  and  ex- 
travagant dressed  "  heads,"  at  other  &shion- 
able  gatherings,  could  come  in  an  el^ant 
undress  to  the  Pantheon  as  well  as  to 
Ranela^^,  walk  about,  listen  to  concerts,  and 
form  litde  social  parries  in  the  underground 
tea-room.  There  was  a  chanaing  demi- 
toilette  for  such  places,  of  gowns  with  worked 
neckerchiefs  and  little  hats  over  the  hair, 
hanging  down  in  curls  upon  the  shoulders ; 
while  the  use  of  this  privilege  at  a  resort 
rendered  so  brilliant,  was  not  held  to  pre- 
clude distinctive  touches  of  gay  knots  of 
ribands,  fans  and  sparkling  jewels. 

The  gentlemen  were  not  permitted  the 
same  relaxation  in  their  obligations.  They 
must  have  the  triangular  hats  mostly  carried 
under  the  arm  when  the  hair  was  foify  pow- 
dered, the  silk  stockings,  the  lace  cravats. 
None  save  defiant  bucks  of  high  rank  ven- 
tured to  violate  the  traditions  of  the  Pantheon 
or  Kanelagh  by  preseiuing  themselves  in- 
morning  buckdans  and  short  coats. 

Lady  Bell  and  the  Sundons  had  arrived 
too  early,  Lady  Sundon  having  a  country 
mania  for  being  in  time  at  public  places,  to 
have  collected  any  stray  members  of  what 
Lady  Sundon  called  Lady  Bell's  "  pack." 

liie  party  with  their  single  male  attendant, 
a  hobble-de-hoy  nephew  of  Sir  Peter's,  had 
gone  down-stairs  to  pass  the  interval  in 
drinking  tea,  till  the  main  body  of  the  com- 
pany should  arrive,  and  the  tuning  of  the 
musical  instruments  end.  As  other  first 
comers  followed  the  Sundons'  example  Lady 
Sundon  kept  on  the  out-look  to  haU  ac- 
quaintances. 
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Lady  Bell  was  resting  and  anticipating, 
with  Irps  apart  and  flickering  smile  what  hero 
of  her  train  would  turn  up  soonest. 

Miss  Sundon  was  pensively  helping  Miss 
Lyddy  Sundon  to  the  last  maccaroon  on 
which  the  hobble-de-hoy  squire  had  cast  a 
covetous  eye,  and  remarking  with  a  sigh, 
"  Sister,  we  need  not  have  been  so  hurried  as 
to  take  away  the  little  appetites  we  have, 
scarcely  a  soul  is  to  be  seen.  I  understand 
it  is  the  correct  thing  not  to  come  till  near 
ten  o'clock.  But  you  and  I  must  do  as  we 
are  bidden." 

"  And  a  good  thing  for  yon  too,  girb,"  pro- 
claimed Lady  Sundon  in  her  slightly  view-haloo 
voice.  "  What !  wait  till  near  tea  and  miss 
all  the  company  coming,  the  best  part  of  the 
jileasure,  and  the  half  of  the  concert — though 
I  can't  say  I  care  for  their  Italian  squalling ; 
give  me  one  of  Lady  Bell's  lessons  on  the 
spinnet  or  a  good  English  chorus.  But  my 
likings  are  neither  here  nor  there.  And  no, 
say  I,  I  shan't  be  cheated  of  half  my  treat, 
such  as  it  is.  There  is  somebody  I  ought 
to  know.  Heyday]  it  is  my  own  ousia 
Harry  Fane,  come  up  from  his  ship  at  Forts- 
mouth." 

Lady  Sundon  whisked  off  h&  eeat,  nn- 
iiupeded  by  her  size  or  her  years,  as  if  she 
hs^  been  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  favoured  by 
the  thinness  of  the  company  succeeded  in 
overtaking  and  tapping  witii  her  fim  the 
shoulder  of  a  gentleman  in  blue  and  white 
uniform,  whom  she  arrested  in  his  course, 
and  brought  back  with  her  as  a  nvaxd  of 
virtue  and  early  habits. 

"See  what  I've  got  by  coming  betimes, 
girls ;  sure,  we  might  never  have  set  eyes  on 
each  other  if  the  rooms  had  been  full,"  Lady 
Sundon  cried,  and  then  she  rattled  on  in  one 
long  sentence,  with  breaks  for  breath.  "  You 
know  my  stepdaughters,  Harry,  and  this  is 
Lady  Bell  Trevor,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Sundon, 
of  Chevely  (at  least  she  used  to  be  of  Chevely, 
poor  soul  I  before  Greg  Sundon  went  ail  to 
the  dogs),  who  does  us  the  honour  of  being 
with  us  this  winter.  All  agog  Lady  Bell 
keeps  us,  I  can  tell  you,  so  that  neither  she, 
nor  we,  can  get  peace  for  you  men." 

"Fray  don't  give  me  so  bad  a  character, 
madam,"  objected  hady  Bell  demurely. 

"  It  has  been  the  same  tune,"  maintained 
I^dy  Sundon,  "since  she  was  Lady  Bell 
Etheredge,  Earl  Etheredge's  daughter  (I  hope 
you  are  up  in  your  peerage,  Ha^),  she  had 
to  marry  old  Squire  Trevor,  for  peace,  when 
she  was  a  chit  of  fifteen,  but  he  is  dead,  and 
she  is  as  bad  as  ever." 

"Do  you  mean  to  fright  yout*  cousin, 


till  he  refuse  to  be  presented  to  me,  Lidy  > 
Sundon  ?  "    Lady  Bell  cut  short  the  tale  of 
her  conquests. 

"  He  ain't  such  a'  lubberly  coward  as  to  | 
deprive  himself  of  what  blue  jackets,  as  well 
as  red  coats,  are  fighting  for;  if  he  were, 
he  should  get  no  harbour  from  me.  Lady 
Bell  Trevor,  Captain  Fane  of  the  nmth- 
bomb.  He  may  pull  a  long  face  at  our 
frivolity,  and  pretend  to  find  fault  with  us  all, 
for  being  children  playing  with  toys,  but  he 
is  not  such  a  bad  felknr  at  bottom — as  some 
of  these  misanthr<^[>e8 — ^mjrsogonists,  what-  , 
d'ye<aU  "ems."  ,  | 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  character  of  n 
a  sage  cousin,"  replied  the  gentleman  with  > 
perfect  gravity.  *'  Lady  Bell  I'revor,  will  you  ■ 
permit  me,  so  soon  after  being  introduced,  to 
take  the  liberty  of  pitying  you,  if  my  cousin  |i 
is  serious  in  her  account."  | 

"  A  humorist,"  Lady  Bell  commented  to  | 
herself  under  her  breath,  "  an  animal  that  I  ; 
detest,  though  I  understand  my  dear  Mrs.  ' 
Sundon  has  rather  a  fancy  for  the  spedes-^  | 
there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes — ^neither  is  : 
the  specimen  handsome  to  excuse  him  for  l| 
any  form  of  conceit  I  dare  say  he  is  clever  , 
in  some  dry,  disagreeable  way."  j 

Captam  Fane  of  the  Thundtrbomb,  thus , 
apostrophized  and  reviewed  by  bright  keeo 
eyes,  was  a  young  man  of  twent^-ei^t  yens. 
Although  he  was  not  strictly  handsome,  be  , 
had  a  good  figure  vdiich  his  naval  onifbna 
set  off,  and  his  fece  with  a  thick  cogitative  i 
nose,  a  wrinkle  between  the  eyebrows  and  a  , 
tendency  to  squareness  in  the  jaws,  was  lit  \ 
up  by  a  pair  of  fine  eyes,  and  a  pleasant-  i 
ness  in  his  smile  when  he  did  smile,  which  | 
was  rather  too  seldom.  i 

Captain  Fane  accepted  Lady  Sundon'^  j 
invitation  to  join  her  party,  he  was  on  very ' 
good  terms  with   his  cousin,  though  she  j 
announced  to  Lady  Bell,  "  He  takes  me  ofi 
at  no  allowance and  in  accordance  with  ^ 
this  communication  Lady  Sundon  was  cod-  \ 
tinually  nodding  her  head,  and  suqiping  h& 
fan  in  mock  agreement  with,  or  smart  {vo- 
test  at,  Obtain  Fane's  strictness.  ^ ' 

The  gentleman  was  indemnifying  himseh' 
for  his  concession  to  kindred  fenunine  in- 
fluence by  the  private  reflection,  "  Here  is  a 
fine  lady  of  fashion  whom  my  '  merry  wife '  | 
of  a  cousin  has  bagged  by  some  chance. 
I'd  better  improve  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  latest  shore  and  town  follies,  grafted 
on  a  woman's  wilfulness  and  caprice,  a  heart- 
less young  dowager  (why  she  looks  little 
more  than  a  child !)  to  have  married  an 
'old  Squire  Trevor'  and  buried  him  to 
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boot,  and  to  be  looking  out  for  his  successor, 
I'  I  wairant,  with  what  she's  been  cunning 
enough  to  secure  of  the  defanct  Squire's 
'  goods.  It  is  a  bad,  as  well  as  a  mad  world, 
my  masters,  but  of  all  things  I  can't  abide 
an  artful  young  woman,  and  this  one  looks 
so  artless  (whidi  makes  the  art  much  worse) 
in  the  midst  of  her  airs  and  graces." 

"Harry  don't  think  we  women  have  a 
pinch  of  sense,"  Lady  Sundon  was  saying, 
"besides  the  five  senses  we  can't  help 
having.  As  for  him  I  tell  him  that  except 
that  he's  as  sober  as  a  judge  (and  he  a 
sailor !),  and  is  fond  of  books  and  instruments^ 
having  his  cabin  fitted  up  with  them  like  a 
pedagogue's  den,  he's  a  regular  chip  of  some 
of  the  horrid  old  woman-hating  admirals. 
You  are  a  woman  of  spirit,  Lady  Bell.  I  do 
wish  that  you  would  serve  it  out  to  him,  or 
take  him  in  hand  and  do  something  to  im- 
prove him." 

"Pardon  me,  Lady  Sundon,  I  have  no 
time  and  I  have  also  no  talent  in  that  way," 
Lady  Bell  excused  herself  with  one  of  her 
airs,  not  approving  of  this  proposal  on  so 
short  acquaintance,  to  the  young  fellow's  face. 

"  And  I  should  not  be  worth  the  trouble, 
Lady  Bell,"  he  hastened  to  explain ;  **  I  am 
afraid  that  I  am  incorrigible  to  any  fine  lad/s 
pains." 

Though  neither  of  them  exactly  meant  it, 
they  were  both  so  disdainful,  that  it  was  a 
good  deal  like  flinging  down  gauntlets  on  the 
first  brush  of  their  mtroduction — a  mutual 
challenge,  which  was  so  far  owing  to  Lady 
Sundon's  blundering  cordiality. 

"  Oh  I  not  so  bad  as  that,  Harry,"  ex- 
claimed the  good  lady,  who  really  liked  her 
cousin,  as  she  liked  pickles  or  the  preserved 
ginger,  with  regard  to  which  he  had  once 
been  so  mindful  as  to  bring  her  a  jar  from 
the  West  Indies.  "  I  am  quite  convinced. 
Lady  Bell,  that  he  needs  only  to  be  smiled 
and  frowned  ui>on  by  one  of  our  sex,  and  to 
hang  on  the  siniles  and  tremble  at  the  frowns, 
to  be  properly  humbled,  and  made  a  dugl^ 
agreeable  fellow 

"Indeed,  ma'am,"  answered  lady  Bell,  in 
a  tone  which  sounded  very  much  as  if  she 
had  said,  "  He  may,  or  he  may  not ;  I'm  sure 
I  don't  care." 

"  You  are  wrong,  cousin,"  replied  Captain 
Fane  quickly;  '*  I  don't  pretend  to  be  worse 
or  better  than  my  neighbours,  certainly ;  but 
I  do  profess  that  where  neither  my  jud^ent 
nor  my  conscience  is  addressed,  I  am  not 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  wiles  either 
of  smiles  or  fivnms,  or  for  that  matta  of 
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"Oh,  you  wretch  I"  cried  out  even  the 
Misses  Sundon. 

"Why,  what  would  you  have?"  remon- 
strated Captain  Fane;  "you  ladies  must 
submit  to  the  fact  that  there  are  some  ill- 
conditioned  rebels  against  the  rule  of  blan- 
dishments, and  sea-horses  of  all  horses  are 
the  worst  to  tame.  However,  a  truce  to  me 
and  my  nature,  a  monstrously  uninteresting 
subject  to  introduce.  Lady  Sundon.  What 
have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  lately?  " 

"Oh,  weVe  been  doing  what  we  could 
when  Sis  Peter  would  spare  us,  so  as  to 
make  die  town  and  society  the  better  even 
for  my  blowsf  phiz ;  but  I've  had  my  day, 
Hany,  I've  liad  my  day.  We've  seen  Mr. 
Garridc  take  leave  of  the  stage  in  the 
Wonder,  and  the  new  Italian  singer — 
what's-his-name — make  his  first  appearance 
in  Artaxerxes.  We've  heard  Dr.  Dodd 
preach  in  aid  of  the  Society  for  the  Recovery 
of  the  Drowned,  and  been  present  at  one  of 
Madam  Montague's  dinners  to  the  chimney- 
sweeps. We've  walked  in  the  Mall  and 
Kensington  Gardens  whenever  the  sun  would 
keep  us  in  countenance,  which  was  not  too 
often,  when  the  sulky  rogue  let  the  Thames 
be  froze  at  Mortlake  during  die  late  fall  of 
snow.  We've  been  both  to  the  Queen's 
House  and  the  Mansion  House,  and  to  ever 
so  many  dinners  and  routs.  We've  even  had 
our  share  of  the  new  sickness,  the  influenza, 
which  is  all  the  vogue,  though  we  could  have 
dispensed  with  that  token  of  fashion.  I 
could  not  tell  you  all  that  we've  been  and 
done,  Cousin  Hany." 

"I  think  you've  told  me  pretty  well, 
Cousin  Sundon,"  quoth  Harry.  "  I  almost 
hesitate  to  propose  that  you  should  take  a 
stroll,  you  must  all  be  so  knocked  up;  no 
wonder  that  Miss  Sundon  and  Miss  Lyddy 
look  as  if  a  breath  of  air  would  blow  them 
away." 

"  A  fiddlestick  for  their  being  blown  away ! 
They're  quite  hearty  if  they  would  only  think 
it  Lady  Bell  makes  no  complain^  and  she 
is  always  as  as  paint  when  a  new  plea- 
sure is  spoke  of.  She  is  something  like  a 
girl;  I  have  no  patience  with  girls  being 
vapoured,  sir,  it  is  a  reproach  on  3rou  men, 
if  you  understood  it  Girls  were  different 
when  I  was  young,  and  I  ain't  vapoured  now 
that  I'm  old.  If  you  were  to  cut  and 
shuffle  in  a  hornpipe,  like  a  Jack  Tar  on  the 
boards,  I  could  caper  the  steps  of  *Joan 
Saunderson '  or  *  Nancy  Dawson '  back 
again.  Since  you  won't,  let  us  go  the  round, 
and  be  seen  by  all  means ;  ^rtiat  is  life  with- 
out a  hit  of  Dlea.<iure?" 
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MO.  III.— KaRISTMAS,  KfiW  YEAR,  AND  WESTWARD  AGAIK. 


CHRIST- 
MAS 

comes 
but 
once  a 
year, 
and  as 
it  was 
many 
a  long 
day 
since 

we  had  spent  it  together,  we  determined  to 
give  ourselves  a  treat  So,  on  the  20th  of 
December,  M.  shut  up  his  books  and  papers; 
I  wound  up  my  affairs,  by  taking  my  collection 
of  snow  birds  now  numbering  eight  to  a 
neighbour,  locking  up  my  valuables,  and 
putting  on  a  clean  gown ;  and  at  12.30,  we 
were  in  the  cars  m  route  for  Denver. 

When  we  crossed  Uie  Divide,  &e  dif- 
ference in  climate  showed  strangely.  With 
us  at  the  Colorado  Springs,  the  snow  had 
never  lain  more  than  four  days  at  the  longest. 
North,  the  country  was  covered  with  a  solid 
cake  of  frozen  snow,  two  to  twelve  inchesdeep; 
and  our  Scotch  friends  on  Flum  Creek  were 
in  sad  trouble  about  their  cattle,  most  of 
them  having  run  off  before  the  storms  to  the 
rich  pasture  of  the  Arkansas  river,  a  hundred 
miles  south ;  and  those  that  remained,  were 
grubbing  about  'in  the  snow  for  patches  of 
bufialo  or  bunch  grass,  xmder  shelter  of  the 
bluffs.  To  be  sure,  it  was  an  exceptional 
winter;  but  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  the 
stock-raiser  being  liable  to  such  a  irinter,  if 
it  only  comes  once  in  seven  years. 
_  Denver  was  looking  wintiy  enough  under 
six  inches  to  one  foot  of  snow :  but  it  was  ^1 
of  life  and  bustle.  The  toy-shops  were  gay 
with  preparations  for  Christmas  trees;  the 
candy  stores  filled  with  the  most  attractive 
sweetmeats ;  the  furriers  displayed  beaver- 
coats,  and  mink,  ermine,  and  sable  to  tempt 
the  cold  passer-by ;  and  in  the  butchers'  shops 
hung — ^besides  the  ordinary  beef  and  mutton 
— bu^o,  black-tailed  deer,  antelope.  Rocky- 
mountain  sheep,  quails,  partridges,  and 
prairie  chicken. 

The  streets  were  fiiU  of  sleighs,  each  horse 
with  its  coUai  of  bells ;  and  aU  the  little 
boys  had  manuiactuied  or  bought  little  sleds, 
which  they  tied  to  the  back  of  any  passing 
cart  or  carriage,  and  got  whisked  along  the 


streets  till  some  sharp  turn  or  unusual  rough- 
ness in  the  road  upset  them. 

We  found  plenty  of  kind  friends  ready  to 
give  us  a  Christmas  welcome;  and  before  the 
week  was  over',  had  made  muiy  more.  In 
the  frank  unconventional  state  (tf  society 
whidi  exists  in  the  West,  friendships  are 
made  much  more  rasily  than  even  io  the 
eastern  states;  and,  if  one  wants  to  have,  as 
the  Americans  expcss  it,  "  a  good  time,"  one 
must  expand  a  little  out  of  one's  insularity, 
and  meet  the  hearty  good-will  shown  one 
with  some  adequate  response. 

There  was  no  oirt-door  skating  to  be  had 
in  Denver,  as  the  snow  had  spoilt  all  the  ice. 
But  we  found  a  capital  substitute  in  the 
Roller  Skating  Rink,  where,.on  a  board  floor, 
and  with  four-wheeled  parlour  skates,  you 
can  do  every  figure  tiiat  is  possible  on  ice. 
Eveiy  day  a  huge  party  of  us,  both  Eng- 
lish and  American,  used  to  go  down  to  the 
Rink,  and  great  was  tihe  fiin  we  had.  The 
fact  of  being  a  first-rate  skater  on  ice,  does 
not  help  a  bit  on  the  roller  skates  ;  and  when 
one  had  had  a  tremendous  fall  one's  self,  it 
was  very  comforting  to  see  two  distinguished 
performers,  both  over  six  feet  high,  skate 
hand  in  hand  to  the  end  of  the  hall,  and, 
losing  all  control  over  their  feet,  rush  agsns: 
the  wall,  and  fall  on  their  backs  side  by  side. 

One  evening  we  had  a  sleigh  drive,  the 
first  I  had  ever  had,  and  it  was  delightful. 
We  were  muffled  up  in  blankets  and  bufialo 
robes,  and  all  our  furs.  The  diermometer 
was  2*  below  zero,  the  moon  as  dear  as  day ; 
and,  with  a  capital  pair  of  horses,  we  fle« 
over  the  smootfi  sparkling  snow,  our  sldgh 
bells  ringing  merrily  in  the  frosty  air. 

Christmas  day  was  bright,  and  even  hot  m 
the  sun ;  and  we  had  to  pick  our  wsy  to 
church  through  rivers  of  melted  snow.  The 
Episcopal  church  looks  rather  like  a  wooder. 
coach-house  outside,  but  inside  it  is  very 
nice,  and  was  prettily  decorated.  The  ex- 
cellent Bishop  of  Colorado,  Dr.  Randall,  wa; 
still  in  the  East,  getting  together  a  number  of 
clergy  to  come  out  to  the  Territory,  or  we 
should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  our 
Christmas  sermon  from  him.  But  even  hjj 
absence  mattered  little  to  any  one  w*o  had 
had  no  <diance  of  getting  to  church  for  two 
months ;  the  dear  familiar  smrice  akme  was 
quite  enough  to  satisfy  one. 

My  Christmas  dinner  I  was  asked  to  cac 
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[at  Colonel  M.'s,  where  Miss  J.  boarded; 
I  and,  simply  from  bdng  her  friend,  eveiy  one 
in  the  house  made  me  welcome. 

Dinner  of  the  orthodox  turkey  and  mince- 
pie  over,  we  were  summoned  to  the  Christmas- 
tree  in  tiie  pariour,  which  was  decorated  with 
strings  of  raw  cranberries  and  snowy  pop- 
COTDS,  pretty  to  look  at,  and  nice  to  eat 

The  evening  passed  with  games  and  music, 
and  suddenly  our  host  turned  round  to  me, 
and  said,  "  Now,  III  sing  something  for  you," 
I  and  began  the  first  verse  of  "  God  save  the 

IQaeen."  It  sent  a  tiuill  over  me,  heaiing  it  a 
^nsand  miles  vrest  of  the  Mississippi.  And 
then  Z  was  madfe  to  sing  it  ^  through ;  for 
thoa^  the  tune  is  iamiliar  enough  in  America, 
no  one  present  knew  the  right  words.  It  was 
3  pleasant  ending'  to  a  pleasant  evening. 
On  the  28th,  we  started  for  home,  dropping 
half-a-dozen  of  our  English  friends  at  Plum 
Creek ;  and,  on  the  Divide,  I  had  a  new  ex- 
perience, for  there  I  saw  my  first  Indian  1  At 
firet  he  lotted  to  me  like  the  most  ugly  of  aU 
oldHampshire  gipsy  hags :  butwe  got  nearer  to 
)uni,and  then  his  hideousness  was  amazing.  A 
smooth  copper-coloured  iiCCf  with  a  very  long 
nose;  stnutit  black  hair,  the  two  front  locks 
(tbe  nip  lodts)  hzaided  wi4i  beads ;  buck- 
skin moocasiDs  and  shirt;  a  bnftlo  robe 
inside  out,  wrapped  rotmd  him,  and  frutened 
Ulfaeviist     a  bdt;  andabowandanows 

U.  aad  Dc;  L.  west  and  i|)oke  to  him  in 
a  jaxpm  ot  SpaaaA  aad  Indian,  uid  he 
aAed  whene  Washington  vh.  At  S»t  they 
tbooditfae  meant  tbe  city,  bot  he  said,  "  No. 
'  no;  he  it  luiai. iilmii  near;"  and  M.  fwnd 
be  Mdit  WteAaagtxm,  the  old  chief  of  the 
Nfliatent  Utea,  and  &at  Ulay,  Oe  New 
^(encia  chie^  on  fais  way  up  to  have  a 
"^taftr-tallw," 

the  day  beure  wc  camt  kome  the  most 
terrific  wiadtmm  1>egan  »t  the  Springs,  and 
people  were  sitting  up  all  night  expecting 
their  houses  to  be  blown  down.  The  only 
lianQ,  however,  that  it  did,  was  to  Mow  down 
or  unroof  a  few  shanties,  and  the  day  after 
w  came  back  began  in  perfect  calm.  The 
themiometer  was  52",  hot  sun,  and  not  a 
breatfi  of  air  stirring;  but  over  the  tri  of 
Pike  hung  a  small  white  cloud,  a  ct:  ain 
sign  of  mischief.  And  so  it  proved :  for  about 
^Tee  P.M.,  as  I  was  sketching  on  the  town  site, 
^If  a  mile  from  our  house,  down  rushed  the 
wind  in  a  moment,  and  I  had  to  pack  up  as 
fpik\  as  possible ;  and,  with  my  face  muffled 
jind  walking  sideways  like  a  crab,  make  for 
home.  The  wind  was  frmn  west,  and  my 
course  was  n<»di-wes1^  so  by  taking  advan- 


tage of  every  lull  between  the  gusts,  and 
making  a  dash  ap  wind,  the  next  gust  didn't 
blow  me  quite  out  of  my  course.  I  could 
just  keep  my  feet  along  the  open :  but 
coming  to  the  business  block  where  the 
houses  stand,  I  saw  the  dust-storm  coming 
too,  and  right  in  my  face.  I  tried  to  cross 
the  street,  one  hundred  feet,  to  a  boarding- 
house  where  I  could  get  ^lelter :  bot  midway 
the  whirlwind  caught  me,  bringing  with  it 
sand,  bits  of  wood,  and  pebbles  as  large  as 
a  6paiinm'8  egg.  These  missiles  cut  so,  even 
through  the  thick  veil,  that  I  could  only 
cover  my  face  with  both  hands,  and  stand 
still.  Staggering  to  tbe  wall  of  the  house, 
and  hoping  for  belter,  I  found  it  was  ratHer 
worse  dian  in  the  open ;  so  I  managed  at  last 
to  creep  round  to  the  back-door,  aod  came 
plump  upon  a  terrified  cow,  who  had  gcme 
there  too  for  safety.  My  mdiden  appearance 
caused  much  astonishment  to  the  inmateSr 
but  they  forgave  my  oncerentonious  entry, 
and  gave  me  house-room  till  the  gust  was 
over,  and  I  could  get  home.  All  that  day 
the  storm  raged,  but  abated  towards  even- 
ing, and  the  day  coded  with  a  splendid  lunar 
rainbow  between  us  and  the  moMtams. 

The  New  Year  came  in  with  bright  ton,  wo 
wmd,  and  doadless  bine  sl^.  It  was  a 
milked  day  in  tbe  life  of  eur  JitOe  colonf  in 
mote  ways  than  far  ai^er  tm  mantbs 
of  delayi  the  Coloiado  S^riBc>  Hotel  was 
opened,  and  pwaounoed  by  all  to  be  the 
best  hoiue  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Ihen  to  many  of  us,  and  especially  to  onr 
English  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I*,  ^Aa  had 
arrived  ^e  day  be&jre,  it  was  notaUe,  as  in 
the  morning  a  swaim  of  Indians  had  ccnae 
into  the  town.  Tbey  were  Utes  from  New 
Mexico,  and  M.  '^-wtywi^i  wamy  old  ac- 
qnaiotances  ano^g  them.  There  weie  aevesal 
squaws  of  tbe  paz^,  w^ose  ngfy  hoa  we 
wcTt  fiflad  %o  soe,  as  their  ipKsenoe  it  a  sare 
sign  of  peace;  and  for  a  few  weeks  previous, 
tlicre  had  been  rumours  flying  about  of  an  in- 
tended outbreak  among  the  Utes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  foot  hills.  The  men  and  women 
were  dressed  vay  modi  aHke;  except  that 
the  women's  hair  was  cut  sttaight  round  just 
below  the  ears,  and  the  men  wore  their  long 
scalp  locks,  with  little  cases  of  boids  {lUce  a 
bouquet  holder)  surrounding  them.  Some  of 
their  faces  were  painted  with  red  stripes,  and 
one  had  red  and  yellow  stripes  on  the  cheeks, 
yellow  being  the  second  mourning  for  a  near 
relation.  When  an  Indian  dies,  the  nearestof 
kin  paint  themselves  entirely  vHbite,  and  rerire 
to  their  lodges  for  ten  days,  during  which  time 
no  one  sees  them,  llieythen  c«ne  out  and 
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paint  themselves  red  and  yellow  till  the  end 
of  the  month  or  moon,  when  the  days  of 
mourning  are  over.  The  Ute  war-paint, 
which  I  did  not  see,  is  black  and  white. 

The  Indians  were  intensely  interested  in 
the  railroad  track — the  first  they  had  ever 
seen — and  squatted  down,  rubbing  the  metals 
with  their  fingers.  Some  went  up  to  Denver 
by  train,  and  the  rest  camped  up  the  Foun- 
tain, about  a  mile  below  Manitou,  and 
hunted  in  the  mountains.  Two  days  later  I 
saw  their  lodges,  made  of  skin,  supported  by 
poles,  as  I  drove  the  L.'s  up  to  the  Soda 
Springs;  and  one  of  the  tribe  was  kind  enough 


to  scare  the  rather  wild  ponies  I  was  driving, 
by  standing  in  the  bushes  close  to  the  road, 
with  bow  and  arrow  ready  drawn.  Horses, 
and  still  more  mules,  cannot  bear  the  smell 
of  an  Indian,  and  will  often  "scare"  at 
them,  as  the  phrase  is,  when  their  driver  can- 
not see  one  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

But  to  return  to  New  Year's  Day.  In  the 
evening  we  determined  to  get  up  a  "  surprise 
party "  for  '  Mrs.  F.,  one  of  our  neigh- 
bours ;  and  this  is  how  it  was  managed. 
During  the  day  we  went  to  all  our  friends, 
and  asked  them  to  meet  us  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  then  in  a  body,  and  without  giving  our 
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hostess  that  was  to  be  any  warning,  we 
knocked  at  her  door.  The  surprise  was  on 
her  side,  not  ours,  when  she  opened  the 
door  and  found  a  dozen  people  outside  wish- 
ing her  a  happy  new  year,  and  come  to  spend 
the  evening.  Of  course  she  had  been  able 
to  make  no  preparations  for  us,  but  that 
makes  just  the  fun  of  a  "surprise  party :"  one 
goes  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  pleasant  even- 
ing, and  does  not  expect  anything  more  than 
the  hearty  welcome  one  is  sure  to  get. 

luk  the  beginning  of  January  we  had  a 
spell  of  perfect  weather,  and  took  advantage 
of  it  to  carry  out  a  long-lalked-of  plan,  of 


driving  up  into  the  mountains  to  see  Berguii! 
Park,  which  belongs  to  Dr.  B.  So,  earlj 
on  the  7th,  we  started  in  a  buggy  with  twq 
celebrated  brown  ponies  of  Governor  H.'s| 
It  was  a  bright,  cold  morning,  but  wfl 
were  well  wrapped  up  in  buffalo  robes  ant 
blankets,  with  our  luggage  in  two  snul 
travelling  bags,  stowed  under  the  seat. 

At  Manitou  we  stopped  for  breakfast  with 
General  and  Mrs.  P.,  and  must  have  con 
siderably  astonished  their  New  York  conk 
by  our  mountain  appetites,  for  a  second 
supply  of  venison  was  sent  for  in  five 
minutes,  and  many  fresh  dishes  of  biscuit. 
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Mr.  B.,  who  was  staying  there,  volun- 
teered after  breakfast  to  go  with  us  up  the 
new  road  through  the  Canon  of  the  Fountain, 
while  Dr.  B.  took  the  buggy  over  the  Ute 
Pass,  and  met  us  where  the  old  and  new 
roads  join.  So  we  walked  up  the  Canon  as 
far  as  the  place  where  the  workmen  were 
blasting  for  the  road,  and  then  climbed  down 
to  the  top  of  the  lower  Fall,  a  dangerous  bit 
of  rock  work,  as  a  slip  would  have  dropped 
us  into  the  stream  below.  However,  we  got 
down  safe,  and  then  crept  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream,  sometimes  on  ice,  some- 
times swing- 
ing ourselves 
round  the 
stem  of  a  tret, 
and  soon 
found  our- 
selves at  the 
upper  or 
■'Rainbow" 
Fall.  The 
stream  comes 
over  a  rock 
wall,  about 
one  hundred 
fe  et  high, 
'■hich  shuts 
ia  the  whole 
valley,  and  it 
K  quite  the 
most  beautiful 
small  fall  I 
Dave  ever 

Then  we 
tunied  up  the 
mountain  side 
'0  the  right, 
^  it  is  impos- 
i'ibie  to  scale 
tlie  rocks  by 
tiic  side  of  the 
fall-  It  was  a 
iiard  climb;  ,„ 
siiicis  of  rock 

and  pulverized  granite,  with  here  and  there 
i  tuft  of  grass,  a  cactus,  or  a  scraggy  oak  or 
pine  tree.    The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  and 
down  on  us  unmercifully,  and  the  slope 
*^  so  steep  it  was  a  case  of  .hands  and 
•^es  in  many  places.   When  we  got  to  the 
fop,  about  five  hundred  feet,  we  were  some- 
out  of  breath,  and  not  at  all  sorry  to 
as  going  up  hill  in  that  very  rarefied  air 
uther  a  difficult  matter. 
The  way  down  to  the  creek  was  rough, 
^ough  bushes  burnt  by  some  mountain  fire, 
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and  over  big  boulders,  and  in  one  place  we 
had  to  swing  by  a  little  tree  down  a  rock,  and 
alight  on  a  sheet  of  ice.  We  were  quickly 
down,  however,  and  struck  the  trail  for  the 
new  road  by  the  creek,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  the  Rainbow  Fall,  and  soon  came 
to  a  place  where  we  had  to  cross  the  creek. 
Boughs  had  been  thrown  in  to  make  a  cross- 
ing-place :  but  the  stream  had  risen,  so  we 
got  fresh  saplings  of  cotton  wood  and  some 
logs  which  were  lying  about,  and  crossed  dry- 
foot.  What  was  our  disgust  when  thirty  yards 
on,  round  a  corner  of  rock,  we  found  a  second 

ford,  which 
also  had  to 
be  bridged. 
Above  this 
the  road  had 
been  all 
graded  and 
bridged,  and 
we  got  along 
atagoodpace. 
Here  the 
Canon  nar- 
rowed, with 
rock  walls  on 
either  side, 
several  hun- 
dred feet  high, 
of  pink  grani- 
tic  horn- 
blende. Huge 
Douglassii 
grewalong  the 
creek  arching 
overhead  mth 
spruce  and 
pine,  or  felled 
across  it,  their 
feat  hery 
branches 
cased  in  a 
delicate  coat- 
ing of  ice,  tak- 

^s.  ing  the  exact 

form  of  each 

twig.  Great  boulders  lay  in  the  stream ;  the 
witer  rushed  past  them,  or  under  sheets  of 
ice ;  and  overhead  on  the  topmost  rocks,  and 
sometimes  coming  down  to  the  road,  was 
brilliant  hot  sunshine.  It  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful road  one  could  see. 

We  followed  it  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and,  as  the  rock  walls  grew  lower,  came 
upon  the  shanties  of  the  workmen  who  were 
making  the  road.  The  men  all  came  out  and 
stared  at  us  in  speechless  amazement,  for  we 
were  the  first  passengers  who  had  ever  come 
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np  the  road,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
they  could  collect  their  senses  enough  to 
sp^k  to  us :  but  at  last  the  contractor  said 
we  were  onlf  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
junction  of  the  old  and  new  road,  so  hurry- 
ing on  we  found  Dr.  B.  and  the  ponies  wait- 
ing for  us,  and,  bidding  farewell  to  our  guide, 
we  drove  oS  again. 

We  now  followed  the  Fountain  up  a  fine 
valley,  with  rocky  pine-covered  hills  on  each 
side.  In  some  places  we  were  delayed  by 
icfe,  having  to  get  out  and  strew  earth  over 
it,  and  lead  the  ponies  over :  but  we  got 
safely, -about  1.30,  to  Sales's  saw-milL  Here 
the  vaJley  widened  out,  with  grass  slopes  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  pines;  and  four  miles 
above  we  came  to  the  fork  of  the  roads,  the 
left  leading  into  South  Park,  Uie  right  to 
Bei^uns  Park.  We  got  into  snow  here,  as 
the  rise  began,  and  soon  reached  the  pineries 
erf  the  Divide  between  the  Platte  and  Ar- 
kansas. Quaking  aspen,  showing  that  we 
were  near  snow  line,  ^ew  among  the  pines 
on  the  top  of  the  Divide,  which  is  just  8,000 
feet  above  the  sea  where  we  crossed  it.  The 
ground  under  the  pines  was  covered  with  the 
trailing  arbutus  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  :  it 
is  called  by  the  Indians  "  Kinikinic,"  and  is 
used  by  them  as  tobaoco. 

Immense  quantities  of  trees  had  been  cut 
forlumberj  and  wedrove  through  the  pineries 
for  a  mile  or  more  till  we  came  to  a  little 
grass  park  or  opening,  where  Dr.  D.  has 
estaUished  his  saw-nuU,  seventeen  miles  from 
the  Springs,  our  resting-place  for  the  night. 

We  pulled  up  at  l£e  new  wooden  shanty 
near  the  mill,  and  were  taken  into  a  nice 
large  sitting-room,  wMi  open  hearth  and  roar- 
ing fire,  where  the  ladies . of  tbe  &mily  made 
us  welcome.  They  wece  horrified,  horoKer, 
at  our  instantly  setting  oat  as  dinner  was 
not  ready,  to  see  a  fine  beaver  dam  up  the 
valley.  We  waded  through  frozen  snow 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  a  side  stream,  now 
sinking  into  a  drift  over  our  boots,  now  being 
flown  at  by  a  fierce  dog  from  a  solitary 
shanty ;  and  finally,  after  crossing  two  streams, 
we  came,  in  a  narrow  valley,  to  the  dam, 
iduch  amply  repaid  our  rough  walk. 

It  was  all  covered  in  ice  and  snow,  so  that 
we  could  walk  all  over  it.  It  was  an  irregular 
semicircle  about  one  himdred  yards  in  width, 
thrown  right  across  the  flat  part  of  the 
valley.  Xbe  bank  in  front  was  about  five 
feet  high,  thrown  up  like  a  fortification; 
a  breastwork  of  earth,  quite  smooth  and 
gently  sloped  back,  with  a  wattle  of  sticks, 
&om  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick,  along 
the  top.    Willow  and  oak  bushes  grew  in 


the  water  behind  the  dam;  and  a  dozen  , 
yards  back  fi-om  the  edge  was  the  beavers' 
house,  three  feet  above  the  ice,  with  a  litde  ' 
mud  in'  the  intentices  cf  the  sticks  and  logs. 

All  the  streams  in  the  mountains  icnrnd  there  ' 
are  full  <rf  beav^s,  and  Aough  one  never  sees 
them,  thdr  work  is  only  too  vinble.  Two&nti- 
liesof  beavers  in  December  took  possession  oS  i 
the  Fountain  Creek,  close  to  Manitou,  and  in  ., 
a  fortnight  had  felled  most  of  the  largest  cottoc-  ,  | 
wood-trees  (some  of  them  two  feet  thick),  i^di 
we  were  watching  with  pride  and  delight  as  one  :| 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  valley.  The  femiHes 
must  have  been  cousins ;  for  when  the  upper 
dam  was  finished,  its  makers  came  down  and  >l 
helped  those  at  the  lower  one,  who  were  ' 
slower  at  their  work;  and  unless  tiiey  are 
related  beavers  never  help  each  other.  > 

The  sun  had  set  ere  we  finished  our  ea- 
{^oration,  and  we  harried  back  to  Glenwood 
Mills,  to  find  supper  ready  for  us  in  the  ' 
kitchen.    We  had  oysters,  smoked  beef, 
mountain  raspberries  of  Mrs.  D.'s  own 
gathering  and  preserving,  bread,  and  pt^ 
toes.    There  was  neither  butter  nor  milk  in  1 
the  house :  but  a  few  hours'  fast  is  the  best  , 
sauce  in  the  world,  so  we  ate  our  dry  bread 
and  drank  oar  tea  with  great  enjoyment, 
and  sat  diattting  round  the  fire  till  bedtime 
I  was  not  sorry  to  get  a  few  hours'  sleep 
after  our  long  day. 

The  cold  toirazds  morning  was  intense,  ' 
and  at  a.  little  after  six  a.m.  we  were  all 
glad  to  roast  cmrselves  by  the  fire ;  to  get 
wato*  from  the  pond,  ice  one'  foot  thick  , 
to  be  bcoken.  While  we  were  at  break&ist 
the  sun  rose,  Ughting  Pike's  Peak,  which 
teweredover  the  pineries,  and  by  eig^t  o'clock 
we  were  (mce  more  in  the  waggon,  and  ofi^ 
to  Becgnns  Park. 

We  followed  the  valley  about  two  miles 
^aaai^h  the  snow,  and  then  up  a  hill  into 
tiie  pmcwoods,  Kod  through  the  boundar)' 
fence  of  the  park.  We  kept  in  the  for^  for 
a  mile  and  a  half;  and  then  down  a  steep 
pitch  nearly  two  feet  deep  in  snow,  to  a  pretty 
grass  glade  with  a  stream  down  the  middle, 
and  woods  of  huge  pine,  spruce,  Douglassii. 
and  silver  fir  round  it.  The  latter  is,  I 
tiiink,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  fir  tribe 
when  it  is  self-flown,  a  black  and  silva 
pyramid,  without  a  twist'  or  a  single  branch 
out  of  plate.  Then  came  another  belt  01 
wood^  and  we  emeiged  into  tiie  Park  itselC 

It  IS  about  eight  miles  long,  and  in  some 
places  a  mile  wide.   A  fork  of  the  South  ' 
Platte  runs  through  i^  on  each  side  of  j 
which  the  grass  slopes  up  to  the  pineries  and  1 
th^  again  to  the  mountains,    l^ooking  j 
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north,  the  park  is  shut  in  by  the  strangely 
jagged  mountain  knoim  as  the  Devil's  Nose  j 
1  and  south,  you  get  a  magnificent  view  of 
Pike's  Pe^,  of  which  the  engraving  will  give 
some  slight  idea.  The  streamisfuU  of  excellent 
trout,  and  we  tried  to  get  some  from  a  family  of 
Germans  who  have  token  -up  a  claim  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  park ;  but  being  surly,  dis- 
agreeable people,  and  possibly  feeling  they 
l^d  no  right  to  be  there,  they  would  give  us 
neither  fish  nor  milk,  though  Uiot  cOws  were 
feeding  on  Dr.  B.'s  hay;  so,  after  resting  the 
ponies,  and  making  a  sketch,  we  turned 
homewards,  reaching  Glen  wood  at  one  p.m. 

We  got  a  warm  by  the  fire,  b^  no  food, 
except  one  slice  of  dry  bread,  which  we 
divided  jn  equal  portions,  as  our  visit  had 
completely  cleaned  out  the  larder;  and,  after 
ten  minutes,  started  again.  The  snow  on  the 
Divide  had  melted  somewhat  in  the  hot  sun, 
and  balled  a  good  deal,  so  that  our  progress 
was  slow  for  some  miles  till  we  got  clear  of 
it ;  and  then  the  road,  being  down-hill,  we 
went  along  well,  and  rcaehed  the  foot  of  the 
Ute  Pass  at  three.  There,  of  course,  we 
all  got  out,  and  clambered  up  the  hill.  In 
many  places  there  were  sheets  of  glaze  ice 
ten  to  twenty  jrards  long,  on  a  steep  slope, 
which  had  to  be  strewn  with  earth  before  the 
poor  ponies  could  be  dragged  over. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Pass  we  got  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Plains,  stretching 
away  like  a  ripe  harvest  field  in  the  light  of 
the  setting  sun,  yellow  and  purple,  while 
the  mountains  between  which  we  saw  them 
were  all  in  shadow.  It  was  a  frightful  road, 
bteep  as  a  house  roof;  and  as  our  front 
axle  was  "  spnmg,"  and  onr  break  did  not 
act  properiy,  we  had  to  walk  all  ttie  way 
down  the  Pass  to  Manitoo.  We  reached 
Colorado  Springs  at  seven  p.bl,  a  starved, 
bumty  ragged,  footswe  set  <tf  travellers. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  as  the  Read- 
ing-room was  in  want  of  funds,  we  got  up  a 
concert  for  its  benefit.    A  large  hall  above  a 
store,  in  which  all  meetings  were  held,  was 
engaged ;  and  we  enlisted  all  the  musical 
talent  of  the  neighbouihood  to  help  us.  The 
day  of  the  concert  was  one  of  intense  ex- 
citement in  our  little  communi^.  Practice 
;  was  going  on  from  early  Running;  and  we 
I  had  a  iixll  rehearsal  as  soon  as  the  soutibem 
I  st^e  came  in,  for  it  brought  a  bass  viol  and 
I  its  owner  from  fifteen  miles  down  the  Foun- 
I  tain,  who  made  a  most  imposing  foundation 
to  the  "  concerted  pieces,"  for  which  we  had 
two  violins,  a  guitar,  concertina,  and  piano. 
I    The  concert  was  advertised  for  7.30:'  but 


we  did  not  all  get  together  till  nearly  eight, 
and  by  that  time  the  hall  was  crowded  wiA 
an  audience  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
Everything  went  Well ;  our  prima  donna  and 
M.  got  rapturous  "encores;"  and  all  went 
home  delighted  with  thedr  evening — the  result 
to  ti»e  Readin^<room  bemg  most  satisfactory, 
as  we  netted  axty  dollars  {£,\^  sterling). 

The  weatha  was  very  severe  about  the 
time  of  tiie  concert;  for  a  fortnight  the 
thermometer  was  below  Zero  every  night, 
and  once  got  down  to  22**  below ;  but  in 
February  it  improved,  and  Valentine's  Day 
was  a  typical  spring  day.  I  was  staying  at 
Glen  Eyrie,  and  spent  the  irfiole  morning  in 
the  Canon,  reading  and  -writing ;  and  tben, 
with  some  friends,  wandered  a  mile  or  more 
up  it.  The  cotton-wood  buds  were  bin^ting, 
and  filled  the  air  with  an  aromatic  scent ;  t^ 
birds  were  singing  in  the  rays  of  sanligbt 
which  here  and  there  shot  down  between  the 
narrow  walls  of  (he  Caiion ;  and  as  we  were 
standing  by  Daphne's  Leap,  a  beautiftil 
spring  under  a  group  of  pines,  a  noble  eagle 
flew  over  our  heads,  so  dose  that  we  could 
see  his  gleaming  e]%  looking  down  on  us,  as 
we  held  OUT  breath  with  surprise  and  delight. 

The  last  month  of  my  life  in  Colorado  was 
very  pleasant,  with  this  charming  weather; 
and  as  all  the  railway  officials  had  moved 
down  from  Denver,  and  the  hotel  was  always 
ftitl  of  viators,  we  had  no  lack  ctf  good 
society.  So  it  was  with  regret  that  in  the  be*- 
ginning  of  March  we  prepared  to  leave  what 
had  been  so  happy  a  home  for  four  months. 

Important  btmness  connected  with  the  Deny 
ver  and  Kio  &ande  Railroad  Company  re- 
(lutred  the  presence  of  some  of  its  leading  men 
in  Mexico.  And  General  and  Mrs.  P.  asked 
me  to  go  with  them,  San  Francisco  and  the 
Pacific  to  the  City  <^  Mexico ;  to  meet  M.  and 
tile  engineering  party,  who  went  overlMid  di- 
rectly south  to  the  same  point  So  on  the  3th 
of  March  we  started  north,  bidding  farewell 
to  many  of  our  friends  at  the  Depot,  while 
others  came  half-way  with  us,  and  some  as  far 
as  Denver ;  and  on  the  6th  we  steamed  out  of 
Denver  on  the  Denver  Pacific  line,  joining 
the  Union  Pacific  Raohoad  at  Cheyenne. 

All  the  journey  over  the  Rocky, Mountain^ 
has  been  so  often  described,  that  I  will  not 
attempt  more  than  a  mere  sketch. 

Leaving  Cheyenne,  tiie  road  in  tharty-trwo 
nules  feachea  Shemwn,  on  the  i^ack  Hilla, 
at  present  the  highest  railroad  point  in 
the  world,  being  8,370  liset  above  the  sea. 
Hie  snow  was  deep,  and  the  line  had  been 
blocked  for  weeks.  We,  however,  were  y&j 
lucky,  as  we  '<Hily  got  into  one  Aafi,  and 
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"  bucked  "  —  i.e.  forced  our  way  —  right 
through  it  We  stopped  for  supper  at 
Laramie,  a  good-sized  town  in  the  centre 
of  the  Laramie  Plains ;  and  in  the  night 
crossed  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  Continental 
Divide,  without  any  delay  by  snow.  On  the 
7th  we  ran  all  day  through  the  alkali  plains 
and  the  soft  sandstone  formation  round 
Green  River,  which  extends  southwards 
between  the  Sierra  Madre  and  Wahsatch 
Range  as  far  as  Arizona.  Green  River  joins 
the  Rio  Colorado  above  the  "  Big  Caiion," 
and  flows  into  the  Fadfic  Ocean. 

We  "snaked  through"  .the  Wahsatch 
Range  hy  Echo  and  Weber  Cafions,  and 
reached  Ogden  late  at  night.  As  the  hotel 
was  crowded,  we  remained  all  night  in  the 
sleeping-car,  which  was  left  at  the  station ; 
and  early  next  morning  went  down  the 
Mormon  Railroad  to  Salt  Lake  City.  , 

There  we  spent  the  day,  and  saw  the 
wonders.  The  Tabernacle,  which  seats 
r3,ooo  people,  and  its  organ,  the-  third- 
largest  in  the  States,  built^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  key-board  and  a  few  pipes,  in  Uie 
city,  and  under  the  superintendence,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  of  an  Englishman  from  one  of 
the  la^  London  firms,  who  has  turned 
Mormon.  The  Temple,  finest  black  and 
white  granite,  which  die  Saints  are  buildi:^ 
"  for  church  purposes  only,"  our  guide  said ; 
the  foundations  alone  are  fhiished,  and  have 
already  cost  four  million  dollars.  And  Brig- 
ham  Young's  house,  or  rather  houses,  for  he 
has  a  nest  of  buildings  inside  a  long  high 
wall,  where  his  sixty-five  wives  live ! 
0  There  is  a  museum  in  the  town,  where  the 
natural  products  of  the  country  maybe  seen ; 
a  theatre;  and  capital  shops.  Each  shop 
bears  this  insaipdon — a  golden  eye,  with 
rays  from  it,  above  which  is  written  "  Holi- 
ness to  the  Lord,"  and  below,  "Zion  Co- 
operative Mercantile  Society."  The  streets 
are  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide,  and 
have  an  irrigating  ditch  down  each  side,  with 
a  row  of  trees  shading  the  side-walk.  Each 
house  stands  in  its  own  garden  plot,  with  fruit- 
trees  around  it.  The  peaches  and  almonds 
were  just  coming  into  blossom,  and  grass  be- 
ginning to  show  along  the  ditdies. 

We  left  Ogdenat  5.30  p.m.  on  the  8th,  and 
ran  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  for  eight  hours  and  a  half,  waking  on  the 
9tliK>n  the  Sage  Brush  Desert,  along  the  Hum- 
boldt River.  We  followed  this  river  all  day, 
till,  at  dusk,  we  came  to  the  "  Sink  of  the 
Humboldt,"  a  lake  thir^  mileb  long,  into 
which  the  river— like  almost  all  in  the  Salt 
^^ake  Basin — flows  and  disappears. 


During  the  night  we  climbed  up  3,000  feet,  J 
and  at  daylight  on  the  loth  were  at  Summit, 
the  top  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  breakfasting  I 
by  lamplight  in  the  dining-room  of  the  sta- 
tion, under  sixteen  feet  of  snow.  ' 

We  sat  on  the  back  platform  of  the  car  '< 
when  we  started  again,  running  through  forty  1 
miles  of  snow-sheds,  and  from  time  to  time 
catching  glimpses  of  magnificent  scenery  1 
through  the  gaps  between  the  sheds — saovy 
mountains  and  black  pines. 

At  Emigrant  Gap  we  were  almost  out  of 
the  sheds,  and  every  half-hour,  as  we -ran 
down  the  steep  grade,  with  steam  shut  off 
and  breaks  screwed  down  tight,  brought  us  a 
week  or  two  later  in  the  year,  till  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  we  were  in  England  in  June. 

Over  the  American  River  we  saw  the  last 
of  the  snow,  and  looked  down  into  the 
gorges,  sometimes  2,000  feet  and  more  below 
us,  the  river  winding  among  blue  shadowed 
pine-covered  hills,  with  silver  threads  q( 
mining  streams  gleaming  down  their  sides. 

At  Dutch  Flats  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  gold-mining  district  of  Placer 
Cotmty.  The  hills  in  some  spots  had  been 
entirely  washed  aM&y  by  years  of  gold-wash- 
ing ;  and  two  or  three  streams,  one  above  the 
other,  were  carried  round  the  hillsides  in 
iron  pipes,  or  ditches  and  flumes.  Lower 
(fown  again,  the  woods  were  glowing  with 
pink  Cyclamen,  and  the  meadows  blue  and 
orange  with  Nemophila  and  Escolzia. 

Truly,  Califomians  are  justly  proud  of  their 
country.  It  seemed  to  us  a  veritable  land  of 
promise,  with  its  rioble  wheat-fields,  and  rich 
pastures  full  of  the  finest  stodc.  In  the 
afternoon  we  reached  Sacramento,  at  the 
head  of  the  bay;  and  then,  after  a  few 
hours  through  green  meadbws  and  com 
flats,  aiid  over  the  Coast  Range,  we  were  at 
Oaldand,  and  half-an-hour's  steam  took  us 
across  the  Bay  to  San  Francisco. 

Here  we  stayed  for  nine  days,  and  saw 
as  many  of  its  wonders  as  our  time  aUove<l. 
We  drove  out  to  the  Cliff  House,  and 
looked  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  seals 
on  the  seal  rocks,  playing,  barking,  and 
fighting  below  us.  We  went  up  the  hay  to 
San  Raphael,  a  beautiful  village  at  the  foot 
of  Tamalpais,  the  head  of  the  Coast  Range. 
We  went  by  rail  down  to  San  Mateo,  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  and  spent  a  day  with  the 
hospitable  owners  of  Belmont.  JUl  our  pre- 
parations finally  made,  out  lugS'^  compressed 
into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  our 
par^  increased  to  six,  we  steamed  out  of  the 
Golden  Gates  on  Monday,  the  i  Sth,  on  board 
the  good  ship  Alaska. 
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I  AT  THE  GATE. 

1 

OUTSIDE  the  open  gate  a  spirit  stood. 
,  One  called:  "Come  in."   Then  he:  "Ah,  if  I  couldl 

i  ,For  there  within  'tis  light  and  glorious, 

But  here  all  cold  and  darkness  dwell  with  us." 
"  Then,"  said  the  other,  "  come.    The  gate  is  wide.** 
'  But  he :  "I  wait  two  angels  who  must  guide. 

'  I  cannot  come  unto  Thee  without  these ; 

■  Repentance  first,  and  Faith  Thy  face  that  sees. 

I  I  weep  and  call :  they  do  not  hear  my  voice ; 

I  never  shall  within  the  gate  rejoice." 
"  O  heart  unwise  ! "  the  Voice  did  answer  him, 
"  I  reign  o'er  all  the  hosts  of  Seraphim. 
'  Are  not  these  Angels  also  in  My  Hand  ? 

If  they  come  not  to  thee  'tis  my  command. 
The  darkness  chills  thee,  tumult  vexes  thee. 
Ate  angels  more  than  I  ?   Come  in,  to  Me." 
'  Then  in  the  dark  and  restlessness  and  woe 

That  spirit  rose  and  through  the  gate  did  go, 
Trembling  because  no  angel  walked  before. 
Yet  by  the  Voice  drawn  onward  evermore. 
;j  ,        So  came  he  weeping  where  the  gloiy  shone, 

)  And  fell  down,  crying,  "  Lord,  I  come  lUone." 

j  "  And  it  was  thee  I  called,"  the  Voice  replied, 

:  "  Be  welcome."    Then  Love  rose,  a  mighty  tide 

i  That  swept  all  else  away.    Speech  found  no  place 

But  Silence,  rapt,  gazed  up  unto  that  Face ; 
{  Nor  saw  two  Angels  from  the  radiance  glide, 

I  And  take  their  place  for  ever  at  his  side. 

'  G.  E.  UERBDITH. 

!   

LUTHER  AND  THE  TWO  STUDENTS. 


■  'PHE  following  account  of  an  evening  spent 
with  Luther,  by  two  poor  students,  is  to 
1'  be  found  in  a  work  of  "Gustave  Freytag's,  one 

of  the  most  renowned  writers  of  Germany, 
'  who  has  not  only  written  excellent  novels, 

but  has  also  given  to  the  world  a  most  valu- 
'  able  historical  work  called  "  Aus  dem  Jahr- 
j  Inmdert  der  Reformation."  In  the  course  of 
1  Ws  book  he  gives  an  extract  from  a  work  that 
'  ^as  left  in  manuscript  by  a  man  of  the  name 
!  of  Kesslcr.  It  is  entitled  "  Sabbatha,"  and 
I  the  MS.  is  to  be  found  in  the  library  of 

St.  GalL 

I    John  Kessler  was  bom  at  St.  Gall  of 
j  poor  parents,  in  the  year  1502.    He  studied 
!  theology  at  Basle,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
I       1522  travelled  with  a  companion  to 
Wittenberg,  in   the  hope  of  being  taught 
I  Oology  by  some  one  of  the  great  reformers. 
In  the  autumn  of  1523  he  returned  to  his 
naiive  town,  St.  Gall.    The  reformation  was 
then  but  beginning  to  gain  any  hold  upon 
I  the  inhabitants  of  that  town.    Kessler  could 


not,  therefore,  at  that  time,  obtain  a  livelihood 
as  a  teacher  of  the  reformed  doctrines.  In 
order  to  live,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
employ  himself  in  some  handiwork.  He 
chose  that  of  a  saddler.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, neglect  that  work  for  which  he  felt  he 
had  a  adling ;  and,  while  he  still  pursued  his 
trade,  he  gathered  around  him  a  small  com- 
pany of  the  faithful,  taught  them,  preached 
to  them,  wrote  books,  and  finally  became  a 
schoolmaster. 

Gustave  Freytag  says  that  Kessler  was  a 
man  "  of  a  pure,  gentle  nature,  making  no 
pretension  of  any  kind,  with  a  heart  full  of 
mild  warmth,  who  took  no  active  part  in  the 
theological  controversies  of  his  times."  As 
Kessler's  narrative  has  interested  me  much, 
I  conjecture  that  it  will  interest  others ;  and 
as  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  hitherto 
translated  into  English,  I  venture  now  to  do  so. 

It  begins  thus  : —  , 

"  As  we  travelled  towards  Wittenberg  to 
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study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  found  ourselves 
at  Jena,  in  Thuringia.  God  knows  in  what 
a  fearful  storm  we  were  aaught,  and  after 
making  many  inquiries  in  the  town  for  an  inn 
where  we  might  rest  for  the  night,  we  could 
not  find  any  one.  Everywhere  lodging  was 
denied  to  us,  for  it  was  the  eve  before  Ash 
Wednesday,  and  no  one  had  much  care  for 
pilgrims  and  strangers.  So  we  were  going 
out  of  the  town  again  to  continue  our  journey 
in  the  hopes  of  reaching  some  village  where 
they  would  take  us  in  for  the  night.  Then, 
under  the  gateway,  a  respectable  man  met  us, 
spoke  in  a  friendly  manner  to  us,  and  asked 
where  we  were  going  away  so  late — "Gould 
-  we  not,  somewhat  nearer,  find  any  house  or 
inn  where  we  could  be  received  before  dark 
night  should  come  on  ?  Moreover,"  he  said, 
"  the  road  is  one  easy  to  miss ;  therefore  he 
would  counsel  us  to  remain  where  we  were." 

We  answered,  "  Dear  father,  we  have  been 
at  all  the  inns  that  any  one  has  told  us  of  in 
this  place,  but  we  have  been  sent  away  from 
all  of  them,  and  have  been  denied  admittance. 
Thus,  we  are  obliged  to  proceed  further." 

Then  he  asked  us  whether  we  had  made 
any  inquiry  at  the  inn  with  the  sign  of  the 
Black  Bear.  We  replied,  "Dear  sir,  we 
have  not  met  with  any  such  inn.  Tell  us 
where  we  ^all  find  it."  Whereupon  he 
pointed  it  out  to  us,  a  little  way  bom  the  - 
town.  And  as  we  came  and  saw  the  Black 
Bear,  behold,  though  all  the  other  innkeepers 
had  refused  us  shelter,  on  the  contrary,  the 
landlord  of  the  Black  Bear  came  out  and  re- 
ceived us,  declaring  himself  quite  willing  to 
give  us  shelter,  and  he  led  us  into  the  inn 
parlour. 

There  we  found  a  man  sitting  alone  at  the 
taUe,  and  before  him  a  book  was  lying.  He 
greeted  us  kindly,  bade  us  come  nearer,  and 
seat  ourselvra  near  to  him  at  the  table.  But 
our  shoes  were,  i£  we  may  say  so,  so  muddy 
■and  filthy,  that  from  sluune  we  did  not  like 
t*  enter  the  room ;  and  we  seated  ourselves  by 
the  door  on  a  little  bench.  Then  he  invited 
us  to  drink,  which  we  could  not  refuse.  In- 
deed, as  we  recognised  his  friendliness  and 
kindliness,  we  sat  ourselves  near  him,  as  he 
bad  asked  us  to  do,  at  his  table.  Then  we 
called  for  a  measure  of  wine,  with  which  we 
in  our  turn  asked  him  to  honour  us  by  drink- 
ing it  with  us.  We  had  no  other  idea  but 
that  he  was  a  trooper,  who,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  counti^,  sat  there  with  a  red 
leather  cap,  in  hose  and  doublet,  without 
armour,  Us  sword  by  his  side,  his  right  hand 
upon  the  ponmiel  of  his  sword,  and  the  other 
holding  the  handle.  His  eyes  were  black  and 


deep  set,  shining  and  sparkling  like  stars,  so 
that  you  could  not  well  look  at  them.  'i 

Soon  he  began  to  ask  us  where  we  were 
bom.    Then  he  gave  himself  the  answer.  | 
"  You  are  Swiss.  From  what  part  of  Switzer- 
land do  you  come?"   We  answered,  "From  I 
St.  Gall."    Then  he  said,  "  If  you  go  from  ; 
here,  as  I  understand  you  are  going,  to  Witten- 
berg, you  will  find  there  good  fellow-country-  ' 
men  of  yours,  namely.  Dr.  Hieronimus  Schuif, 
and  his  brother.  Dr.  Augustine."  ' 

We  said,  "We  have  letters  to  them,"  and 
then  we  asked  him,  "  Good  sir,  can,you  in- 
form us  whether  Martin  Luther  is  now  at 
Wittenberg,  or  at  what  other  place  ?" 

He  answered,  "  I  have  certain  knowledge  | 
that  Luther  is  not  now  at  Wittenberg ;  he 
will,  however,  soon  come  there.    But  Philip  ' 
Melancthon  is  there ;  he  teaches  the  Greek  i 
language,  and  there  are  others  also  who  j 
teach  Hebrew.  In  truth,  I  would  advise  yoa 
to  study  both  languages,  for  they  are  neces-  I 
sary,  in  order  to  understand  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." 

Then  we  answered,  "God  be  praised! 
If  God  should  spare  our  lives,  we  will  not  : 
desist  till  we  see  and  hear  the  man  ;  for  tm 
his  account  it  is  that  we  have  undertaken 
this  journey.  For  we  heard  that  he  would 
overthrow  the  priesthood  and  the  mass  as 
an  unwarranted*  service  to  God.  Now  we 
from  our  youth  have  been  brought  up  by  our 
elders  to  become  priests :  therefore  we  -wouid 
willingly  hear  what  kind  of  instruction  he 
would  give  us,  and  how  he  would  prove  his 
proposition."  ; 

After  this  he  asked,  "Where  have  you 
hitherto  studied?"  -  (Answer)  "At  BaseL' 
Then  said  he,  "How  goes  it  at  Basel?  U 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  still  himself,  and  what 
is  he  doing  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  we  answered,  "  we  know  nothing 
more  but  that  he  is  w^l :  Erasmus  is  there, 
but  what  he  is  doing  is  hidden  and  not  known 
to  any  man,  for  he  keeps  himself  very  quie: 
and  sa:ret." 

Talk  of  this  kind  seemed  to  us  very  strange 
as  coming  from  a  trooper,  that  he  shoull 
speak  about  the  two  Schurfs,  of  Philip 
Melancthon,  and  Erasmus.  Also  about  the 
necessity  of  learning  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
tongues.  He  had  also  occasionally  uttered 
some  Latin  words,  so  that  we  could  not  bat 
think  that  he  must  be  a  different  person  from 
a  common  trooper. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said  to  us,  what  do 
they  hold  in  Switzerland  about-Luther  ?  * 

"  Good  sir,  there  are  there,  as  everywhere, 
various  opinions  about  him.   Many  cannot 
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'  sufficieotly  exalt  him,  and  thank  God  for 
J  Cod's  tnith  made  manifest  through  him,  and 
dut  he  has  caused  errors  to  be  known.  But 
man;  ause  him  as  a  profligate  heretic,  and 
I  especially  the  dergy  do  so." 

Then,  he  said,  "  I  can  well  believe  it ; 
those  are  the  parsons." 
'    In  tbecoorse  of  such  conversation  he  had  be- 
{  come  quite  familiar  with  us,  so  that  my  com- 
I  panion  ventured  to  take  up  the  book  which 
1  V3S  before  him  and  open  it.  It  was  a  Hebrew 
psalter.  Then  he  laid  it  quickly  down,  and 
the  trooper  drew  it  to  himself.    My  com- 
I'  panion  then  said,   "  I  would  give  a  finger 
I  from  this  hand  to  understand  that  language." 
]  The  trooper  answered,  "  You  would  soon 
I  Icam  it  if  you  would  be  diligent;  I  tqo 
desve  to  have  more  knowledge  of  it,  and  I 
eserdse  myself  daily  therein." 

Meanwmle  the  day  declined,  and  it  became 
veiy  dark,  when  the  landlord  came  to  the 
table.  As  he  had  heard  our  desire  and  long- 
j  iug  to  see  Martin  Luther,  he  said,  *'  Dear 
:  comrades,  had  you  been  here  two  days  be- 
1  fore,  your  desire  would  have  been  gratified, 
i  for  he  has  sat  at  that  table  and' — here  he 
j  poineed  with  his  finger — in  that  place."  This 
1  veMd  us  greatly,  and  we  were  angiy  with 
ouEselves  that  we  had  tarried  ;  but  we  were 
!  diiefly  angry  with  the  miry  and  wretched 
road  which  had  hindered  us.  Then  we  said, 
"Soil  we  are  glad  that  we  are  in  the  house 
and  sit  at  the  table  where  he  sat."  Thereupon 
tbe  landlord  could  not  help  laughing,  and  he 
vent  out  to  the  door. 

After  a  little  while  tbe  landlord  called  me; 
I  must  come  to  him  outeide  the  door.  I 
«a>  fiightened,  and  thought  to  myself  what  I 
had  drae  that  was  improper,  or  what  inno- 
ott  cause  I  had  givea  for  anger. 

Thm  the  landlord  said  to  me,  "Because  I 
toow  that  you  have  a  strong  desire  to  hear 
and  see  -Luther : — ^he  it  is  who  sits  beside 

VOL" 

These  words  I  took  as  a  joke,  and  said, 
"You  have  pleasure  in  turning  me  into 
ridicule,  and  would  satify  my  desire  by  a 
counterfeit  Luther." 

His  answer  waS,  "  He  it  is  indeed ;  but 
care  and  do  nodiing  to  show  that  you 
recognise  him." 

1  agreed  to  this,  but  I  could  not  believe 
^  it  was  Luther.  I  went  back  into  the 
^m,  sat  myself  down  again  at  the  table, 
3Qd  longed  to  tell  my  companion  what  the 
Uord  had  disclosed  to  me.  At  last,  I 
tunted  to  him,  and  whispered  secretly,  "The 
landlord  has  told  me  that  he  is  the  Luther." 
But  my  companion  also,  like  myself,  would 
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not  believe  it,  and  said,  "  He  perhaps  said  it  j 
is  Hutten,  and  you  have  misunderstood  him."  | 
And  I,  since  the  guise  and  gestures  of  x  I 
•trooper  reminded  me  more  of  Hutten  than  i 
of  Luther,  a  monk,  let  myself  be  persuaded  \ 
that  the  landlord  had  said,  "  It  is  Hutten," 
for  the  first  syllable  of  both  names  sounds 
very  much  alike.   What  therefore  I  after- 
wards said,  I  said  as  if  I  were  addressing 
Huldrich  Von  Hutten,  the  knight. 

Meanwhile,  there  came  in  two  travelling 
merchants,  who  also  wished  to  stay  for  the 
night  at  the  inn;  and, after  they  had  nncloaked 
themselves,  and  taken  off  their  spurs,  one  of 
them  laid  upon  the  table  by  him  an  unbound 
book.  Thereupon  the  trooper  asked  what 
kind  of  book  that  was.  The  merchant 
answered,  "  It  is  Dr.  Luther's  exposition 
of  some  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  just 
lately  printed  and  published  :  have  you  not 
seen  it?"  The  trooper  said,  "It  will  soon 
come  to  me." 

Then  the  landlord  said,  "  Now  seat  your- 
selves at  the  table;  we  must  have  our 
supper."  But  we  begged  the  landlord  that 
he  would  have  forbearance  with  us,  and  give 
us  something  separate.  Then  the  landlord 
said,  "  My  dear  companions,  seat  yourselves 
at  the  table  with  the  gentlemen.  I  will  deal 
with  you  reasonably."  When  the  trooper 
heard  this,  he  said,  "  Come  here,  I  will  see 
to  the  settlement  with  the  landlord." 

During  the  meal  he  spoke  many  pious 
friendly  words,  so  that  the  mCTchants  and  we 
were  astonished  at  him,  and  p^d  more  atten- 
tion to  his  words  than  to  all  the  good  things 
of  tiie  supper.  And,  amidst  these  sayings,  he 
bemoaned  with  a  sigh  how  the  Loids  and 
IMnces  were  araembled  at  the  Imperial 
EMet  at  Nurembei^  on  acoiunt  of  God's 
won!  to  consider  these  imminait  af£iirs  and 
the  burdens  of  the  German  nation ;  but 
were  to  nothing  more  inclined  than  to  waste 
the  good  time  in  costly  tournaments,  sledg- 
ings,  courtly  pomp  and  wickedness  of  all 
kinds,  which  would  be  much  better  devoted 
to  tiie  fear  of  God  and  Christian  prayer  to 
God.  "  But  these  are  our  Christiau  Princes !" 
Furthermore  he  said  that  he  was  in  hopes 
that  ^e  Evangelical  truth  would  bring  forth 
more  finit  in  our  children  and  descendants 
vho  were  not  poisoned  by  papistical  error, 
but  were  already  planted  upon  pure  tmth 
and  God's  word,  than  it  could  do  with  the 
oldra:  ones  in  whom  errors  were  so  inrooted 
that  with  difficulty  they  could  be  uprooted. 
Thereupon,  the  merdunts  also  gave  thdr 
opinions,  and  the  elder  one  said,  "  I  am  a 
simple,  plain  layman,  I  understand  nothing 
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especially  about  this  business ;  but  I  must 
say,  now  I  look  at  the  thing,  Luther  must 
either  be  an  angel  from  heaven,  or  a  devil 
from  hell.  I  would  with  pleasure  give  him 
ten  gulden  if  I  might  confess  him,  tor  I 
believe  he  could  and  would  enlighten  my 
conscience."  Just  then  the  landlord  came 
to  us  and  whispered,  "  Martin  has  paid  for 
the  supper  for  you."  That  gladdened  us 
much,  not  on  accoxmt  of  the  money  and  the 
enjoyment,  but  because  this  man  had  made 
us  ^est  free.  After  the  supper  the  mer- 
chants rose  up  and  went  into  the  stables  to 
look  after  their  horses.  Meanwhile  Martin 
remained  with  us  alone  in  the  chamber,  and 
we  thanked  him  for  the  honour  he  had  done 
us,  and  the  cost  he  had  been  at  for  us,  and 
we  said  that  we  had  taken  him  for  Huldrich 
Von  Hutten ;  but  he  replied, "  I  am  not." 

Thereupon  comes  in  the  landlord,  and 
Martin  said,  "I  have  become  to-night  a  noble- 
man, for  these  Swiss  take  me  for  Huldrich 
Von  Hutten!"  The  host  said,  "You  are  not 
that,  but  Martin  Luther."  Then  he  laughed 
so  merrily.  "They,"  he  said,  "  take  me  for 
Hutten — yoa  for  Luther,  soon  I  shall  be 
Markolfus." 

[MarkoUus  was  a  comical  figure  that  de* 
lighted  the  common  people,  a  sort  of  Ger- 
man Punch.] 

Afler  talk  of  this  kind,  he  lifted  up  a  beer- 
glass  and  said,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Uie  country,  "  Swiss,  drink  to  me  a  friendly 
drink  for  a  blessing."  And  as  I  was  about 
to  take  the  glass  from  him  he  changed  it 
and  asked  for  a  glass  with  wine,  saying,  "  Beer 
is  not  a  home-dnnk  of  yours  ;  you  are  unac- 
customed to  it,  drink  the  wine."  Then  he 
stood  up,  threw  his  trooper's  cloak  on  his 
shoulder,  and  took  leave.  As  he  did  so  he 
offered  us  his  hand  and  said,  "  When  you  get 
to  Wittenberg,  greet  for  me  Dr.  Hieroni- 
mus  Schurf."  We  said,  "  We  will  wiUin^^y  do 
so,  but  we  must  give  your  name  that  he  may 
know  who  it  is  greets  him."  He  replied, 
"  nothing  more  than  '  He  who  is  coming 
greets  you.'  He  will  at  once  understand 
the  words."  Then  he  left  us  to  go  to  his 
chamber. 

Afterwards  the  merchants  came  back  into 
the  room  and  called  the  landlord  to  bring 
them  a  drink,  during  which  they  had  much 
discourse  about  the  guest,  who  indeed  he 
could  be.  Whereupon  the  landlord  let  them 
know  that  he  took  him  for  Luther.  Then 
the  merchants  talked  over  the  matter,  and 
vexed  themselves  greatly  that  they  had 
spoken  in  so  unseemly  a  manner  before  him. 


And  they  said  they  would  get  up  early  in 
the  morning,  before  he  took  his  departure,  I 
and  would  beg  him  not  to  be  angry  with  , 
them,  and  not  take  it  ill  that  they  had  not  1 1 
recognised  his  person.    This  they  did,  and  1 1 
they  found  him  in  the  morning  in  the  stable;  i 
but  Martin  answered  them,  "  Last  night,  at  ' 
supper,  you  said  that  you  would  give  ten  '1 
gulden  to  Luther  to  confess  him.   When  i 
you  do  confess  him,  you  will  well  see  and  , 
know  whether  I  am  Martin  Luther.**    Fur-  , 
ther  he  did  not  allow  himsdf  to  be  recog-  i 
nised ;  but  rose  up  and  went  to  Wittenberg.  ' 

On  the  same  day  we  set  off  for  Naumburg,  j 
and  we  came  to  a  village  (it  is  situated  on  a  i 
hill,  and  I  think  the  hill  is  called  Orlamunde,  \ 
and  the  village  Nasshausen),  and  through  it  [ 
there  ran  a  flood,  which  had  broke  forUi  by  • 
reason  of  the  great  rains,  and  it  had  partly  | 
carried  away  a  part  of  the  bridge,  so  that  no 
one  could  pass  over  it  on  horseback.  We 
returned  to  the  village,  and  chanced  to  find 
the  two  merchants  in  the  inn,  who  also,  for 
Luther's  sake,  paid  our  rdckoning. 

On  the  next  Saturday,  ^e  day  before  die 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  we  paid  a  visit  to  j 
Dr.  Hieronunus  Schurf,  to  deliver  our  letters  :i 
of  recommendation.   As  we  were  called  into  [ 
the  room,  behold,  we  find  the  trooper  Mar-  j 
tin,  just  as  he  was  at  Jena.    With  him  were 
Philip  Melancthon,  Justus  Jodochus,  Jonas 
Nicholas,   Armsdorf,  and   Dr.  Augustine 
Schurf.    They  were  telling  him  what  had 
happened  at  Wittenberg  during  his  absence. 
He  greets  us,  and  laughs,  points  with  his 
finger,  and  says,  "This  is  the  Philip  Mdanc- 
thon  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you." 

Thus  ends  this  interesting  narrative.  The 
remark  of  Gustave  Freytag  upon  it  is,  "  In  i 
the  true-hearted  representation  of  Kessler 
nothing  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than  the 
serene  peacefiilness  of  the  strong  man,  who 
is  riding  through  Thuringia  under  the  bann  ' 
of  the  Empire,  with  passionate  care  at  his  ' 
heart  in  respect  of  the  great  dan^r  which 
threatened  his  teaching  from  the  fanaticism 
of  his  own  partisans."  > 
,  I  would  venture  to  add  that  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  in  this  true-hearted  narrati\  e 
than  the  exceeding  kindness,  and  even  polite- 
ness, which  the  great  man  showed  to  these 
poor  students,  even  manifested  in   sach  a 
little  thing  as  providing  for  them  their  accus- 
tomed beverage,  wine,  when  they  drank  to- 
gether the  cup  of  benediction  on  parting  for 
the  evenmg. 

ARTHUR  HELPS. 
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CHILDREN'S  HYMNS. 

I. — BYMN  FOR  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 

GOD  make  my  life  a  little  light, 
Within  the  world  to  glow  ; 
A  little  Same  that  bumeth  bright. 
Wherever  I  may  go. 

God  make  my  life  a  little  flower, 

That  giveth  joy  to  all, 
Content  to  bloom  in  native  bower, 
Although  its  place  be  small. 

God  make  my  life  a  little  song. 

That  comforteth  the  sad  ; 
Tha^  helpeth  others  to  be  strong, 
And  makes  the  singer  glad. 

God  make  my  lif<3  a  little  staff 
Whereon  the  weak  may  rest, 
That  so  what  health  and  strength  I  have 
May  serve  my  neighbours  best. 

God  make  my  life  a  little  hymn 

Of  tenderness  and  praise ; 
Of  faith — that  never  waxetb  dim, 
In  all  his  wondrous  ways. 


II. — children's  evening  hymn. 

The  little  birds  now  seek  their  rest ; 
The  baby  sleeps  on  mother's  breast ; 
Thou  givest  all  Thy  children  rest, 

God  of  tiie  weaiy. 

The  sailor  prayeth  on  the  sea  ; 
The  little  ones  at  mother's  knee  ; 
Now  comes  the  penitent  to  Thee, 

God  of  the  weary. 

The  orphan  puts  away  his  fears ; 
The  troubled  hopes  for  happier  years ; 
Thou  driest  all  the  mourner's  tears, 

God  of  the  weary. 

"Hiou  sendest  rest  to  tir^d  feet, 
To  little  toilers  slumbers  sweet, 
To  achmg  hearts  repose  complete, 

God  of  the  wear}'. 

In  grief,  perplexity,  or  pain, 
None  ever  come  to  Thee  in  vain ; 
Thou  makest  life  a  joy  again, 

God  of  the  wearj-. 

We  sleep  that  we  may  wake  renewed, 
To  serve  Thee  as  Thy  children  should. 
With  love,  and  zeal,  and  gratitude, 

God  of  the  weaiy. 

M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
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LETTERS  FROM  H.M.S.  CHALLENGER, 


Bekmuda,  AprU  7,  1873. 

IT  may  perhaps  be  well  before  going  into 
the  story  of  our  own  experiences,  to 
sketch  in  a  few  words  the  train  of  circum- 
stances which  led'to  the  despatch  of  H.M.S. 
Challenger  on  a  voyage  of  scientific  re- 
search and  discovery  "  round  the  world." 
The  wonderful  project  of  establishing  a  tele- 
graphic communication  between  the  old  world 
and  die  new  directed  the  attention  of  practical 
men  to  a  region  about  which,  up  to  that  time, 
but  little  was  known  with  certainty,  and  about 
which  the^  was  a  great  deal  of  Imy  miscon- 
ception— the  bottom  of  tlie  deep  sea.  To 
procure  information  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  prepare  for  the  laying  of  a  telegraphic  cable, 
sounding  expeditions  were  organized  by  both 
of  the  Governments  specially  interested,  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Ingenious  contrivances 
were  suggested  and  applied,  not  merely  for 
determining  the  exact  depth,  but  for  bring- 
ing up  samples  of  the  bottom  sufiicient  to 
test  the  composition  and  character  of  the  de- 
posits in  process  of  formation  on  the  sea-bed. 

In  the  meantime  another  class  of  students, 
working  for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  though 
perhaps  with  less  immediate  bearing  upon 
the  progress  of  the  human  race  or  Uie  ad- 
vance of  their  own  interests,  had  been  investi- 
gating the  forms  and  natures  of  living  things, 
the  external  conditions  upon  which  their 
frail  lives  depend,  and  the  laws  under  which 
they  are  localised  or  distributed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  and,  judging  from  the 
scanty  data  laboriously  accumulated  with 
the  imperfect  appliances  at  that  time  at  their 
disposal,^  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
life  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  confined  to 
a  narrow  border  round  the  land  ;  that  at  a 
depth  of  one  hundred  fathoms  plants  almost 
entirely  disappeared  and  animals  were  scarce, 
and  represented  those  animal  groups  only 
whichareamongthe  most  simple  in  their  organ- 
ization ;  while  at  three  hundred  fathoms  the 
sea-bottom  became  a  desolate  waste,  the 
physical  conditions  being  such  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  living  beings. 

Samples  of  the  sea-bottom,  procured  with 
great  difficulty  and  in  small  quantities  from 
the.  first  deep  soundings  of  the  Atlantic, 
chiefly  by  the  use  of  Brook's  Sounding  Ma- 
chine, an  instrument  which  by  a  neat  con- 
trivance disengaged  its  weights  when  it 
reached  the  bottom,  and  thus  lUlowad  a  tube, 


so  arranged  as  to  get  filled  with  a  sample  of  , 
the  bottom  to  be  recovered  by  the  sounding  , 
line,  were  eagerly  examined  by  microscopists ; 
and  the  singular  fact  was  at  length  established  | 
that  these  samples  consisted  over  a  large  part 
of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  of  the  entire  or  i 
broken  shells  of  certain  foraminifera,  and  the  | 
bulk  of  the  evidence  seemed  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  animals  which  inhabited  these  shells 
having  lived  in  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  found,  and  not,  as  was  at  first  supposed, 
having  lived  in  the  sundiine  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  having  gradually  sunk  into 
the  abysses  after  death.   Dr.  Wallich,  the 
naturalist  to  the  "  Bulldog  Sounding  Expedi- 
tion  "  under  Sir  Leopold  M*Clintoch,  reported 
that  star-fiAes  with  their  stomndu  fiiU  of  the 
deep  sea  foramintferse,  had  cone  up  from  a 
depth  of  i,aoo  fathoms  on  a.  atninding-line, 
and  doubts  began  to  be*  entertained  whether 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  in  truth  the  desert 
which  we  had  hitherto  supposed  it  to  be,  or 
whether  it  might  not  prove  a  new  zoological 
region  open  to  investigation  and  discovery, 
and  peopled  by  peculiar  faunse  suited  to  its 
most  peculiar  conditions. 

This  new  view  however  progressed  but 
slowly,  for  it  was  almost  as  difficult  to  believe 
that  creatures  comparable  with  those  of  which 
we  have  experience  in  the  uppo*  world  cx>uld 
live  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  as  that  they 
could  live  in  a  vacaum,  or  in  Uie  fire.  Of 
many  of  the  conditions  at  great  depths  we  as 
yet  knew  nothing,  but  some  of  them  were  as 
easily  determined  by  calculation  as  by  direct  ex- 
periment, and  we  knew  that  an  animal  at  a  depth 
of  one  thousand  fathoms  must  bear  a  weight  of 
a  ton  on  the  square  inch,  and  one  at  a  depth 
of  three  thousand,  the  almost  inconceivable 
weifi^t  of  three  tons  ;  and  we  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  sun's  light  is  almost  entirely 
cut  off  at  a  depth  of  fifty  fathoms,  and  that 
therefore  the  existence  of  plants  upon  which 
animals  primarily  depend  for  their  food  is 
impossible  at  great  depths.  These  considera- 
tions alone  seemed  ^most  sufficient  to  place 
this  question  beyond  the  region  of  reasonabte 
inquiry,  and  it  was  not  until  a.  considerable 
amount  of  evidence  had  been  Inought  for- 
waid,  that  what  was  called  the  "  antibiotic  " 
prejudice  was  in  any  degree  overcome. 

About  this  time,  another  class  of  facts 
which  gave  the  whole  subject  a  singular  in- 
terest, were  forcing  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  naturalists.  Some  dredgers,  par- 
ticularly our  indefatigable  brother-naturalists 
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It  of  Scandinavia,  pushed  their  dredging  opera- 
I  lions  to  the  utmost  limit  practicable  in  the 
r  lUffthem  seas  by  ordinary  means,  to  depths 
''  of  &om  three  to  four  hundred  fathoms,  and 
they  found,  contrary  to  the  general  im- 
'  iJFcssion  of  the  British  school,  that  at  these 
depths  there  was  no  lack  of  animal  life,  and 
''  that  further,  many  of  the  animal  forms  were 
.  new  and  unfamiliar,  while  many  showed  a 
.1  much  closer  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
j  seas  of  former  geological  periods  than  to  the 
.  aarioe  iauna  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  year  1868,  when  this  question  was 
j.  then  undecided.  Dr.  Carpenter  and  I,  looking 
\  at  the  matter  chiefly  as  one  of  scientific 
ioteres^  but  at  the  same  time  fully  recog- 
•  nwing  the  practical  importance  of  many  of  the 
results  of  such  an  investi^ion,  induced  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Soaety  to  apply  to  the 
'  Admiralty  to  place  means  at  our  disposal 
I  to  go  into  die  whole  question  of  the  phy- 
I  sical  and  biological  conditions  of  the  sea- 
bottoms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  British 
liands,  but  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary 
j  boat  work.   The  Adtniralty  assented,  and,  m 
the  autunm  of  1868,  through  about  two 
I  months  of  wretched  weather,  we  knocked 
I  ^bout  in  the  Ltghining,  a  somewhat  precarious 
I  liule  gun-boat,  between  Scotland  and  Faeroe. 
'    Nine  tolerable  days  fortunately  checkered 
'  the  uniformity  of  the  heavy  weaker,  and  on 
.  these  we  registered  some  remaricable  results. 
I    ^Ve  found  that  there  was  abundance  of 
.  anmal  life  at  the  hottcmi  of  the  sea  to  a 
;  (i^ith  of  ax  hundred  fatiioms  at  least,  and 
j  that  the  life  there  was  not  confined  to  the 
f  otore  simply  o^anized  animals,  but  extended 
;  very  iirespectively  through  all  the  inver- 
;  teUate  classes,  and   evra  included  some 
,  true  bony  fishes.    We  found  that  the  general 
character  of  the  fauna  at  these  dept&  was 
Dot  such  as  to  indicate  a  mere  gradual  dis- 
^^{^Marance  of  the  kaonro  fauna  of  the  British 
ocean,  but  was  in  many  respects  peculiar,  and 
Ivesented  many  characters  in  coounon  with 
fhe  fiuuue  of  older  times.   We  found  that 
instaul  o€  haytiig  a  constant  and  univetsal 
tempeiatiue  o£  39.5°  F.  beyo'  A  a  certsun 
^th,  as  lu.d  previoudy  been  very  geoe- 
supposed  -  to  be  the  case,  the  sea  was 
wum  or  cold  at  all  dq>t^,  according  to  the 
soKTce  firom  which  the  particular  layer  or 
cunent  of  water  was  derived,  and  that  in 
^tccoidance  with  this  arrangement  we  might 
have  two  regions  separated  from  one  anotlier 
hy  an  invisible  and  impalpable  boundary  of 
hquid  contact,  differing  widely  in  climatal 
conditions,  and  showing  all  the  consequent 
wide  differences  in  fauns;  we  found  that 


from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  the  water  of 
the  sea  contained  organic  matter  in  solution, 
or  in  suspension,  and  that  therefore  the 
Protozoa  which,  appear  to  pave  the  floor  of 
most  parts  of  the  sea  in  a  continuous  sheet, 
derived  by  surface  absorption  the  soft  jelly 
of  their  bodies  with  the  same  ease  and  from 
the  same  source  as  they  derive  the  carbonate 
of  lime  and  the  silica  of  their  outer  casings. 

These  results  and  many  others  were 
attained  or  suggested  by  our  first  season's 
very  imperfect  work,  and  they  were  regarded 
as  so  interesting  and  suggestive  that  with 
even  greater  willingness  than  before,  the 
Admiralty  placed  a  gun-boat  at  the  disposal 
of  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Carpenter, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  F.KS.,  and 
myself,  for  the  two  succeeding  summers, 
during  which  time  one  or  more  of  us  prose- 
cuted the  same  line  of  inquiry,  confirmed  the 
result  of  the  previous  years,  and  added  many 
new  facts.  The  Porcupine^  which  we  used 
in  i86g  and  1870,  was  much  better  suited 
in  every  way  to  our  purposes  than  the 
lightning.  The  weather  was  more  favour- 
able, and  we  succeeded  in  dredging  to  the 
depth  of  2,435  fathoms,  and  establishing  the 
fact  that  even  at  that  depth  the  invertebrate 
sub-kingdoms  are  still  fairly  represented. 

Another  great  advance  was  made  at  this 
tune.  The  registering  thermometers  which 
we  used  in  the  Lightning  gave  uncertain 
indications,  and  on  submitting  them  to  expe- 
riment in  a  hydraulic  press,  it  was  found 
that  their  error  depended  upon  then:  bidbs 
being  irregularly  compressed  by  the  enor- 
mous pressure  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
the  fluid  being  thus  forced  up  mechanically 
in  the  tube  and  giving  an  indication  higher 
than  that  due  to  heat ;  the  amount  of  excess 
depending  upon  the  thickness  and  uniformity 
of  the  glass  of  the  bulb.  On  our  return  the 
late  Professor  W.  A.  Miller  devised,  a  plan 
of  defending  the  bulb  from  external  pressure 
by  inclosing  it  in  an  outer  shell  of  glass  with 
fluid,  and  a  bell  of  vapour  between.  With  this 
construction  the  outer  wall  bears  the  whole 
of  the  pressure,  compressing  in  turn  the 
included  bell  <k  vapour  and  relieving  en- 
tirely the  enclosed  thermometer  bulb.  This 
"  Miller-Casella"  modification  of  Six*s  regis- 
tering thermometer  has  given  to  deep^a 
temperature  determinations  the  element  of 
accuracy  previously  unfortunately  wanting. 

Pubhc  interest  was  now  fairly  aroused  in 
the  new  field  of  research.  The  rapid  deve- 
lopment of  ocean  telegraphic  communication 
made  all  these  results  which  affected  tele- 
graphy in  any  way — the  precise  depth,  the 
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nature  and  composition  of  the  bottom,  the 
I  presence  or  absence  of  animals  capable  of 

making  inroads  into  hemp  or  gutta-percha, 
I  the  temperature  of  the  water  through  which 

telegraph  cables  might  have  to  pass — of  the 
I  highest  practical  value ;  while  the  novelty 

and  peculiarity  of  many  of  the  observations 

awakened  a  wide-spread  curiosity  and  in- 
I  terest  in  even  the  purely  sdoitific  bearings 
I  of  the  inquiry. 

'     Our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  had  been 
working  along  with  us  _pari  passu,  and  ere 
long  several  of  the  European  States  sent  out 
deep-sea  expedidons  more  or  less  effective. 
None  of  diese  were  attended  with  any  ^eat 
I  amount  of  success,  and  it  seemed  evident 
i  that  England  must  give  at  all  events  the  first 
]  broad  outline  of  the  physical  conditions  of 
I  the  bed  of  the  ocean.    How  this  was  best 
I  to  be  done  was  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
consideration    and   frequent  consultation 
■  among  those  to  whom  the  earlier  stages  of 
I  the  inquiry  had  been  entrusted ;  and  finally 
Dr.  Carpenter  addressed  a  letter  to  the  First 
j  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  urging  the  despatch 
'  of  a  circumnavigating  expedition  thoroughly 
equipped  and  with  a  competent  scientific 
s^ifiT  to  traverse  the  great  ocean  basins  and 
prepare  sections  showing  their  physical  and 
biological  conditions,  {Uong  certain  lines. 
Dr.  Carpenter's  letter  was  referred  in  due 
course  to  the  Hydrographer  to  the  Navy, 
who  at  once  threw  himself  cordially  into  the 
project  and  prepared  a  report  which  resulted 
m  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  agreeing  to 
the  despatch  of  such  an  expedition  if  the 
Royal  Society  recommended  it,  and  provided 
I  them  with  a  feasible  scheme.    A  committee 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  a 
comprehensive  scheme  was  drawn  up.  The 
sa^cious  Minister  who  holds  the  purse- 
stnngs,  somewhat  contrary  to  public  expecta- 
tion but  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  his 
usual  policy,  r^trded  this  as  an  important 
matter  beyond  the  reach  of  private  enter- 
prise, and  expressed  his  willingness  to  provide 
for  its  being  carried  out  well. 

The  committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  with 
Admiral  Richards  as  one  of  its  most  influen- 
tial members,  met  from  time  to  time,  and 
offered  practical  suggestions. 

The  Challenger,  an  iron-decked  corvette 
of  2,306  tons,  with  auxiliary  steam  to  1,234 
horse-power  and  usually  mounting  eighteen 
68-pounders,  was  chosen  for  the  service ;  and 
Captain  Nares,  a  surveying  officer  of  great 
experience  and  singularly  well  suited  in  every 
way  for  such  a  post,  was  selected  to  take  com- 
mand.  \nien  it  was  su{^ted  to  me  at  the 


commencement  of  the  negotiations  to  join  the  | 
expedition  as  director  of  the  Civilian  Scien-  ; 
tific  Staff,  the  sacrifice  appeared  at  first  in  ' 
every   way  too  great ;  but  as  the  various 
arrangements  progressed,  so  many  friendly  1 
plans  were  proposed  on  all  sides  to  smooth  j 
every  difficulty,  that  I  finally  accepted  a  post  ' 
whidi  to  a  younger  naturalist  without  the 
ties  of  a  family  and  a  responsible  home  ap- 
pointment, would  be  perhaps  among  the 
most  delightful  the  world  could  offer.  A 
staff  of  officers,  many  of  them  surveytffs  and 
already  distinguished  by  their  knowledge  of 
various,  brandies  of  practical  science,  were 
carefully  selected  from  a  large  numb^  of 
applicants,  and  a  scientific  s^,  consisting 
dt  three  naturalists  and  a  chemist,  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Sodety.   The  ship  was 
entirely  remodelled.   A  commodious  room 
was  fitted  up  as  a  work-room  for  the  natu- 
ralists, and  provided  amply  with  instruments 
of  all  kinds  used  in  their  craft,  including 
several  microscopes  of  the  best  construction, 
all  appUances  for  mountii^  and  preserving 
objects,  and  a  select  and  very  valuable  library 
of  books  of  reference. 

Another  room,  likewise  on  the  main-deck, 
was  furnished  as  a  laboratory,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  delicate  and  fragile  instru- 
ments for  the  analysis  of  water  and  air,  and 
for  tlie  determination  to  tiie  last  d^ree  of  ex- 
actitude, of  specific  gravity,  and  temperature, 
so  that  each  flask  and  tube,  retained  in  posi- 
tion by  wedges  and  buttons^  or  swinging  free 
on  gimbals,  might  defy  the  motion  of  the  ship, 
was  an  operation  requiring  ingenuity  and  care. 

All  the  large  guns,  except  two,  were  taken 
out,  and  the  "villanous  saltpetre"  of  the 
magazines  yielded  to  innocent  tiers  of  cases 
of  wide-mouthed  bottles,  gaping  for 
beasts. 

A  twelve-horse  "  donkey-engine "  was 
erected  amidshii>5  for  taking  in  Uie  dredging 
and  sounding  lines,  and  two  other  small 
engines  fitted  to  the  pinnace  and  the  launcrh 
occupied  stations  on  the  tipper  deck.  Hun- 
dreds of  miles  )f  line,  of  strength  and  material 
suited  to  difleient  purposes,  was  reeled  and 
coiled  in  ever/  available  spot.  A  skilful 
photographer  was  established  with  his  light 
and  dark  rooms  opposite  the  laboratory,  and 
ail  the  spaces  left  on  the  main  deck  were 
lumbered  with  such  of  our  gear  as  would 
not  pack  into  the  work-rooms.  Among  the 
more  prominent  of  these  are  the  apparatus 
devised  by  Mr.  Siemens  for  telegraphing  the 
temperature  fixim  all  depths,  and  his  appa- 
ratus for  detominin^  by  the  exposure  of 
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,|  sensitive  paper  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
the  depth  to  which  the  chemical  rays  of  the 
j  sun  penetrate  into  the  water  of  the  sea ;  brass 
,1  cylinders  constructed  on  various  plans  for 
'  bringing  up  watet  from  different  depths ;  and 
'  a  great  iron  cylinder  in  which  by  means 
of  a  hydraulic  pum[)  a  pre^ure  can  be  got 
up  eqiul  to  that  of  'the  sea  at  its  greatest 
depths,  and  <Air  various  instruments  can  be 
'  tested  on  board  for  the  error  due  to.pressure. 

Mr.  Buchanan  reigns  alone  in  the  labora- 
'  toiy,  and  Dr.  Von   Willemoes-Suhm,  Mr. 
I  Moseley,  and  Mr.  Murray,  divide  between 
lJ  them  the  special  responsibility  of  the  zoolo- 
I  gical  work-room  ;  whilst  Mr.  J.  J.  Wild,  ray 
'I  secretary,  to  whose  facile  pencil  we  are  in- 
!  debted  for  beautiful  illustrations  of  our  novel- 
ties, sits  with  me  in  the  fore-cabin  where  we 
j  gather  in  the  different  threads  and  combine 
jl  them  as  best  we  may  into  a  symmetrical  web. 
:    Under  the  guidance,  and  direction  of 
Admiral  Richards  this  expedition  has  been 
I  wisel;^  and  liberally  otganized  in  every  detail, 
practical  and  sodid.    I  am  now  writing  three 
I  months  after  our  departure  from  England,  in 
I  a  caba  on  the  vei^e  of  the  Saigasso  Sea,  be- 
tween  St.  Thomas  and  Bermuda.   The  boats 
are  out  collecting  crabs  and  cuttlefish  from 
the  gulf  weed,  which  floats  by  us  in  great 
pale  olive  feathery  patches,  which  contrast 
!  exquisitely  with  the  deep  sapphire  blue  of 
i  the  sea.    I  know  by  the  perpetual  "  burr 
I  burr,"  of  the  donkey  engine,  which  reaches 
!  me  in  a  very  subdued  form  where  I  am  sitting 
!  at  my  stem-port,  that  the  captain  is  superin- 
tending the  recovery  of  a  freight  consisting 
of  a  "  hydra"-tube,  a  water-bottle,  and  two 
MUler-CaseUa  thennometers  from  a  depth 
vhich  we  have  already  ascertained  to  be 
i  z,6oo  fathoms.   Wild  is  sketching  a  cor^ 
in  the  "  drawing  room  "  outside  my  cabin 
door,  in  a  position  of  the  danger  of  which  he 
is  happily  unconscious,  under  some  heavy 
lunches  of  fragrant  pine-apples,  loosely  hung 
up  by  far  too  slim  a  strand  of  twine  to  ripen. 
We  have  made  one  complete  section  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  have  sgunded  and  dredged 
to  a  depth  of  3,875  fathoms,  and  the  or- 
gunization  of  the  expedition  has  as  yet  failed 
iu  no  single  respect. 

The  Challenger  was  ready  for  sea  early 
in  December,  1872,  and  before  she  left  Sheer- 
nes  some  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
and  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Society 
visited  the  ship. 

A  party  of  sixty  sat  down  to  luncheon  in  the 
^'andsome  ward-room  where  we  now  have  our 
(ieneral  me^,  and  good  wishes  and  hopeful 


anticipations  were  warmly  exchanged.  We 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  hearty  British  cheer 
of  encouragement  which  rang  out  from  a 
chorus  of  the  voices  which  must  influence  the 
destinies  of  their  country  and  their  time,  as 
our  illustrious  guests  bade  farewell  to  the 
Challmgo'y  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
i^ich  was  to  take  them  to  the  shore. 

Thi»,  with  every  posiuble  advanti^e,  and 
in  the  h^est  hope  of  being  able  to  folfil  her 
difficult  mission,  the  ChtUlenger  cast  ofi 
from  the  jetty  at  Portsmouth,  at  11.30  a.m., 
on  Saturday,  the  2  ist  December,  1872.  Leav- 
ing England  with  the  drum  up  in  the  middle 
of  an  unusually  trying  winter,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  we  should  escape  without 
roughing  it  a  little.  This  we  certainly  did 
for  a  week  or  so  in  the  moutli  of  the  Channel 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  with  this  ^ood 
result,  that  we  ourselves  and  all  our  manifold 
apparatus  and  machinery,  experienced  at  the 
begiiming  about  as  rough  usage  as  we  are 
likely  to  meet  with  during  the  voyage.  This 
at  once  broi^ht  all  our  week  points  to  light, 
and  it  is  well  that  we  got  into  quiet  water 
again  with  increased  confidence  in  tiie  stability 
of  our  arrangements. 

Off  the  coast  of  Portugal  we  took  one  or 
two  casts  of  the  dredge,  more  to  test  our 
machinery  and  to  get  into  this  way  of  work- 
ing, than  with  any  hope  of  making  any  useful 
observations  on  the  fauna,  for  the  weather 
was  still  heavy  and  the  swell  such  as  to 
render  all  dredging  and  sounding  opera- 
tions in  deep  water  difficult  and  hazardous. 
We  were  well  aware  that  we  had  many  diffi- 
culti^  to  contend  with  before  we  could  get  so 
complicated  a  system  into  fiill  working  order. 
There  seemed  to  be  special  difficulty  in 
dredging  and  taking  deep^^  observations 
from  so  large  a  ship.  The  roll  of  the  ^ip, 
her  height  above  the  water,  and  her  want  of 
flexibility  o£  movement  when  compared  with 
vessels  which  had  previously  been  used  for 
the  purpose,  raised  new  questions  as  to 
method  of  working,  which  it  would  require 
some  time,  to  settle,  and  it  would  likewise 
take  some  time  before  each  of  us  fell  into  his 
place  and  laid  out  a  line  for  himself,  as  part 
of  a  general  programme.  We  therefore  de- 
termined very  early  in  the  cruise  to  consider 
everything  done  during  the  voyage  from 
England  to  the  Canary  Islands  as  tentative 
and  introductory,  and  to  regard  the  first 
section  across  the  .^lantic,  from  Teneriffe 
to  the  West  Indies,  as  the  commencement 
of  the  true  work  of  me  expedition. 

J.  WWILLE  THOMSON. 
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PICTURES  OF  ITALIAN  LIFE. 

No.  II.— OSTIA.  * 


RcwE,  March,  1873. 

IT  was  in  the  freshness  of  an  early  morn- 
ing of  most  brilliant  sunshine,  that  we 
drove  out  of  the  old  crumbling  Ostian  gate 
now  called  Porta  San  Paolo,  which  Belisarius 
built  and  where  Totila  and  Genseric  entered 
Rome,  and  passed  beneath  the  Pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius,  which  for  nineteen  hundred 
years  has  cast  its  pointed  shadow  over  the 
turfy  slopes,  where  foreign  Christians, 
gathered  from  so  many  distant  lands,  now 
sleep  in  Christ.  This  pyramid,  St  Paul 
looked  upon  as  he  was  led  out  to  execution 
beyond  the  city  walls,  and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  "  the  sole  surviving  witness  of  his 
martyrdom.**  A  little  further  and  we  pass 
the  "  Chapel  of  the  Farewell,"  which  marks 
the  site  of  his  legendaiy  leave-taking  with 
St.  Peter,  and  is  sSomed  with  a  bas-relief  of 
the  two  aged  martyrs  embracing  for  the  last 
time,  and  inscriptions  of  the  words  they  are 
reported  to  have  spoken  to  one  another. 
Then  we  reach  the  great  basilica,  once  sur- 
rounded by  the  fiounshing  fortified  village  of 
Joanopolis,  but  now  standing  alone  in  soli- 
tary abandonment,  even  the  monks  who 
scantily  occupy  its  adjoining  convent,  being 
obliged  to  fly  into  the  town  before  the  summer 
malaria.  Outside,  the  restored  church  has 
no  features  of  age  or  grandeur,  but  within,  as 
the  eye  passes  down  its  unbroken  lines  of 
gr^  columns,  surmounted  by  a  complete 
series  of  papal  portraits,  it  may  rest  upon  the 
magnificent  mosaics  of  the  tribune,  and  the 
grand  triumphal  ardi  of  Galla  Kacidia,  relics 
of  the  venerable  basilica  which  perished  by 
fire  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  July,  1823, 
on  which  Pius  VII.  lay  dying.  He  had  long 
been  a  monk  within  its  walls,  and  the  watchers 
»by  his  death-bed  never  told  him  the  great 
catastrophe  with  which  the  sky  was  red, 
though  in  his  last  moments  he  is  believed 
to  have  seen  it  in  a  troubled  vision. 

Beyond  San  Paolo,  and  indeed  all  the  way 
from  &ence  to  Ostia,  the  road  was  once 
bordered  with  villas,  but  now  there  are  only 
three  cottages  in  the  whole  distance.  It  leads 
through  tiie  monotonous  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
where  buffaloes  andsloW'moTUigj^feedamid 
the  rank  pastures,  now  white  with  nardssus. ! 
Here  and  there  a  bit  of  Tufa  rock  crops  up 
crested  with  ilex  and  laurestinus.  A  small 
Roman  bridge  called  Ponte  della  Refolta  is 
passed.  At  length,  on  mounting  a  slight  hill, 
we  come  upon  a  wide  view  over  the  pale 


I  blue   death-bearing  marshes  of  the  Ma- 
j  remma,  here  called  Campo^orlo^  to  the 
^ding  sea,  and  almost  immediately  entn  ' 
a  forest  of  brushwood,  chiefly  myrtle  and 
phillyrea,  from  whidi  we  only  emerge  as  I 
we  reach  the  narrow  singular  causeway  lead-  ; 
ing  to  Ostia  itself.    It  is  a  strange  scene,  not  , 
unlike  the  approach  to  Mantua  upm  a  small 
scale.    On  either  side  stretch  the  still  waters 
of  the  pestiferous  lagoon,  called  the  Stagno. 
waving  with  tall  reeds  which  rustle  mourn- 
fully in  the  wind,  and  white  with  floating 
ranunculus.   To  the  left,  a  serrated  outline 
of  huge  pine-tojB  marks  the  forest  of  Fnsano  ; 
to  the  right  we  see  the  grey  towers  of  Porto,  ' 
the  cathedral  of  Hippolytus,  and  the  tall  . 
campanile  which  watches  over  the  Isola 
Sacra,  whete,  widi  a  feeling  fittoig  the 
mystoious  sadness  of  the  place,  Dante  makes 
souls  wait  to  be  ferried  over  into  purgatory. 
Large  sea-birds  swoop  over  the  reedy  ex- 
panse.   In  front  the  mediaeval  castle  rises 
massive  and  gre^  against  riie  sky-line.  As 
we    approadi,  it  increases   in  grandeur, 
and  its  huge  machicolations  and  massive 
bastions  become  visible.     The  desolate 
causeway  is   now  peopled  with    marble  . 
figures ;  heroes  standing  armless  by  the  way- 
side, ladies  reposing  Jieadless  amid  the 
luxuriant  thistle-growth.    Across  the  gleam- 
ing water  we  see  the  faint  sno^y  peaks  of 
the  Leonessa.   On  each  sandbank  rising 
above  the  Stagno,  are  works  connected  trith 
die  salt  mines  founded  by  King  Ancu'? 
Martins  twenQr-five  centuries  ago,  and  work- 
ing still.    They  have  always  been  important, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  name  of  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome,  the  Porta  Salara,  through 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sabina  passed 
with  their  purchases  of  Ostian  salt 

Every  artist  will  sketch  the  castle  of  Ostia. 
and  will  remember  as  he  works,  that  Raphael 
sketched  it  long  ago,  and  that,  from  his 
sketch,  Giovanni  da  TJdine  painted  it  in  the 
background  of  his  grand  fresco  of  the  victory 
over  the  Saracens,  in  the  Stanza  of  the 
Incendio  del  Boigo  in  the  Vatican,  for  here 
the  enemy  who  had  totally  destroyed  the 
ancient  town  in  the  fifth  century,  were  as 
totally  defeated  in  the  reign  of  Leo  LV.  (a-d. 
84^-856).  Procopius  in  the  sixth  century- 
wrote  of  Ostia,  as  "  a  dty  nearly  overthrown,'* 
The  present  town  is  but  a  fortified  hamlet^ 
built  by  Gregory  IV.,  and  origiifilly  caUetl 
byhim  Gr^riopolis.  It  was  strengthened  by 
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'  Nicholas  I.  in  858.    In  the  fifteenth  century 
I '  Cardinal  d'Estouteville  employed  Sangallo, 
I  who  lived  here  for  two  years,  in  building  the 
.  castle,  and  Giuliano  della  Revere,  afterwards 
i  Pope  Julius  II.  aad  then  cardinal  bishop  of 
I  Ostia,  continued  the  work.    Here  he  took 
refuge  for  two  years  from  the  persecution  of 
Akunder  VI,    Afterwards  be  imprisoned 
Caesar  Borgia  here  in  15 13,  but  the  captive's 
I  escape  was  connived  at  by  Cardinal  Carbajal, 
J  to  whose  case  he  was  intrusted.    Nothing  re- 
mains of  the  intenttl  decorations  but  some 
'  nxmldering  frescoes  executed  by  Baldassare 
'  Peruzo  and  Cesare  da  Sesto  for  Cardinal 
,  della  Rovere,  but  the  outer  walls  are  so 
I  covered  with  .  the   escutcheons  of  their 
I  different  papal  owners  as  "  to  form  a  verit- 
able chapter  of  pontifical  heraldry."  Con- 
spicuous amongst  these  grand  coats  of  arms 
are  the  oak-tree  (Robur)  of  the  Delia  Rovere, 
arul  the  wreathed  column  of  the  Colonna. 
On  the  battlements  above,  masses  of  the 
blufrfreen  wcnxnwood,  which  is  a  lover  of 
salt-air  and  scan^  soil,  wave  in  the  wind. 
Artists  wiU  regret  the  destruction  of  the  tall 
pine,  beside  the  tower,  so  well  known  in 
pictures  of  Ostia,  till  it  died  in  ZS70. 

The  tiny  town,  huddled  into  the  narrow 
fortified  space,  which  forms  as  it  were  an 
outo-  bastion  of  the  castle,  contains  the  small 
semi-Gothic  cathedral,  a  work  of  Bado  Pin- 
lelli,  with  a  rose-window,  but  scarcely  larger 
tfan  a  chapel,  and  seeming  out  of  keepmg 
irith  the  historical  recollections  which  we 
luve  of  man/mighty  cardiiul-bishops.  Some 
accounts  state  ^t  this  most  ancient  see 
was  founded  by  the  apostles  themselves; 
others  consider  that  Pope  Urban  L  (a.d.  222) 
*3s  its  founder,  and  announce  St.  Ciriacus 
as  its  &t3t  bishop.    It  is  the  bishop  of  Ostia 
who  has  always  been  called  upon  to  ordain  a 
pope  who  has  not  been  in  priests*  ortiers  at 
I  the  time  of  bis  election,  and  who  bears  the 
j  title  of  "Dean  of  the  Sacred  College." 
I   A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  mediaeval 
toffn  we  enter  upon  the  ancient  city.    It  is 
I  like  Pompeii.  The  long  entrance  street,  now 
j  quite  unearthed,  is  paved  with  great  blocks 
I  of  lava  closely  dovetailed  into  one  another, 
and  is  lined  with  the  low  ruins  of  small 
houses  and  shops,  chiefly  built  of  brick  set 
in  opus  retiadatum.    Here  and  there  a  tall 
g^ey  sarcofdiagus  stands  orect;  but  no  build- 
mg  remains  perfect  in  the  whole  of  the  great 
I       whidi  once  contained  oghty  thousand 
I^Htants,    Thistles  flourish  everywhere, 
•  ^  snakes  and  lizards  abound,  and  glide  in 
!  and  out  of  the  hot  unshaded  stones.  After 
j  ^  tODo  we  turn  into  other  and  smaller 


streets,  in  some  of  which  there  are  remains 
of  pillared  porticoes.  A  temple  of  Mithras, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  Antonines, 
has  been  identified  by  the  inscriptiwi  on  its 
pavement,  "Soli  Invict.  Mit  D.  D.  L. 
Agrius  Calendio."  Three  statues  of  Mithraic 
priests  were  found  near  its  altar.  Baths,  deco- 
rated with  mosaics,  have  also  been  discovered. 

In  the  streets,  the  marks,  the  deep  ruts 
of  the  chariot  wheels — oblig«l  by  the  narrow 
space  to  run  always  in  the  same  groove — 
remain  in  the  pavement  The  ground  is 
littexed  with  pieces  of  coloured  marble,  and 
of  ancient  glass  tinted  with  all  the  hues  of  a 
peacock's  tail  by  its  long  interment.  The 
banks  are  filled  with  fragments  'of  pottery, 
and  here  and  there  of  human  bones.  Emerg- 
ing from  the  almost  oppressive  confinement  of 
the  ruined  streets,  upon  higher  ground  still 
unexcavated,  which  stretches  away  in  ashy 
reaches  to  the,  mouths  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
sea,  we  find  a  massive  quadrangular  building 
of  brick,  which  is  more  stately  and  perfect  than 
anything  else,  and  is  supposed  to  have  bem  a 
temple  of  Jupiter.  It  contains  its  andent  altar. 

Ancus  Martius  was  the  original  founder 
of  Ostia,  which  then  stood  upon  the  sea- 
shore, and  for  hundreds  of  years  it  was  the 
place  where  the  great  Roman  expeditions 
were  embarked  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
pro\'inces.  Chief  among  these  were  the 
expedition  of  Scipio  Africamis  to  Spain,  and 
that  of  Claudius  to  Britain.  It  was  in  the 
time  of  Claudius  that  the  town  attained  its 
chief  importance.  He  dearly  loved  his  sea- 
port, often  stayed  here,  and  it  was  from  hence 
that  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  the 
news  of  the  iniquities  which  led  to  the 
death  of  Messalina.  In  his  time  sand  was 
beginning  to  accumulate  at  the  mouUi  of 
the  Tiber,  and  Ostia  was  soon  after  ruined. 
In  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the 
mouth  of  the  "nber,  which  has  no  longer 
the  graceful  course  and  the  woody  banks 
described  by  Virgil,  it  is  difficult  to-  ascer- 
tain the  site  of  the  ancient  harbour.  It  is 
even  disputed  through  how  many  channels 
the  river  entered  the  sea  \  Dionysius,  in  his 
'*  Periegesis,"  declares  it  had  only  one Ovid 
alludes  to  two. 

But  from  these  classical  recollections  the 
Christian  pilgrim  will  turn  with  enthusiasm 
to  later  memories,  as  precious  as  any  that 
the  Campagna  of  Rome  can  afford,  and  he 
will  see  Augustine,  with  his  mother  Monica, 
sitting,  as  in  Ary  SchefTer's  picture,  at  "a 
curtain  window,"  discouraing  together,  very 
sweetly,  and  inquiring  in  ^e  presence  of 
the  Truth  of  what  sort  the  eternal  Ufis  of 
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the  saints  was  to  be,  and  "  gasping  with  the 
mouths  of  their  hearts"  after  the  heavenly 
streams  of  the  fountain  of  life.  Then,  as 
the  world  and  all  its  delights  become  con- 
temptible in  the  nearness  into  which  their 
converse  draws  them  to  the  unseen,  he  will 
hear  the  calm  voice  of  Monica  in  the  twi- 
light telling  her  son  that  her  earthly  hopes  and 
mission  are  fulfilled,  and  that  she  is  only 
waiting  to  depart,  "  since  that  is  accom- 
plished for  which  she  had  desired  to  linger 
awhile  in  this  life,  that  she  might  see  him  a 
Catholic  Christian  before  she  died."  And 
he  will  remember  that  five  days  after  this 
conversation,  Monica  lay  in  Ostia  upon  her 
death-bed,  and  said  to  her  son,  "  Here  thou 
shalt  bury  thy  mother ; "  and  that  to  those 
who  asked  whether  she  was  not  afraid  to 
leave  her  body  so  far  from  her  own  ci^, 
she  replied,  "  Nothing  is  far  to  God ;  nor  is  it 
to  be  feared  lest  at  Uie*end  of  the  world  He 
should  not  recognise  whence  to  raise  me  up." 
The  bones  of  Monica  were  moved  afterwards 
to  Rome,  to  the  church  which  was  dedicated 
to  her  son's  memory  ;  but  it  is  Ostia  which 
will  always  be  connected  with  the  last  scenes 
of  that  most  holy  life,  and  at  Ostia  that 
Augustine  describes  the  '*  mighty  sorrow 
which  flowed  into  his  heart,"  the  tears  and 
outcries  of  "  the  #>oy  Adeodatus,"  as  the 
beloved  mother  sank  into  her  last  sleep; 
how  Euodius  calmed  their  grief  by  taking 
up  tiie  Psalter,  and  hdw  aU  the  mourning 
household  sang  the  psalm,  "I  will  sing  of 
mercy  and  judgment  to  thee,  O  Lord," 
around  the  silent  corps^  and  how  the  body 
was  carried  to  the  burial,  and  they  "  went  and 
returned  without  tears — for  the  bitterness  of 
sorrow  could  not  exude  out  of  the  heart." 

With  these  recollections  in  our  mind,  let 
us  leave  Ostia.  It  is  a  curious  and  deeply 
interesting,  but  not  a  beautiful  place,  and  it 
is  a  strange  contrast,  when  we  have  returned 
once  more  to  the  old  fortress,  and,  turning 
sharply  round  its  walls,  traversed  the  two 
miles  of  desolate  campagna  between  it  and 
the  pine-wood,  to  find  in  Castel  Fusano  an 
al»olute  climax  of  poetical  loveliness.  The 
peasants  do  ^all  their  field  labour  here  in 
gangs,  men  and  women  together,  and  most 
picturesque  th^  look,  for  the  costumes  which 
are  dying  out  in  Rome  are  universally  worn 
here,  and  all  the  women  have  their  heads 
shaded  by  white  and  are  dressed  in 

bright  pink  and  blue  petticoats  and  laced 
bodices.  They  have  hard  work  to  fight  against 
the  deep-rooted  asphodels,  whidi  overrun 
whole  pastures  and  destroy  the  grass,  and 
they  have  also  the  constantly  recurring 
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malaria  to  strode  a^^nst,  borne  up  every  i 
night  by  the  vapours  of  the  marsh,  which  .  j 
renders  Ostia  almost  uninhabitable  even  to  ' 
the  natives  in  summer,  and  death  to  the  | 
stranger  who  attempts  to  pass  the  night  there,  i 
A  bridge,  decorated  with  the  arms  of  the  | 
Chigi's,  t^es  us  across  die  last  arm  of  the  I 
Stagno,  wiUi  an  avenue  of  pines  ending  ' 
on  a  green  lawn,  in  the  midst  of  which  I 
stands  the  desolate  Chigi  palace,  occupy-  ' 
ing  the  site  of  the  beloved  Laurentine  villa  \ 
of  Pliny.   No  road,  no  path  even,  leads  to  ' 
its  portal ;  but  all  around  is  green  turf. 
Round  the  house,  at  intervals,  stand  gigantic 
red  vases,  filled  with  yuccas  and  aloes. 
Over  the  parapet  wall  stone  figures  look 
down,  set  there  to  scare  away  the  Saracens, 
it  is  said,  but  for  centuries  tbtf  have  seen 
nothing  but  a  few  stranger  tourists  or  sports- 
men and  the  wains  of  beautifiil  meek-eyed 
dovg  drawing  timber  from  die  forest.  All 
be3rond  is  a  vast  expanse  of  wood,  huge 
pines  stretching  out  their  immense  green 
umbrellas  over  the  lower  trees;  stupendous 
ilexes  contorted  by  time  into  a  thousand 
strange  vagaries ;  bay-trees  bowed  with  age, 
jtijd  cork-trees  grey  with  lichen — patriarchs 
even  in  this  patriarchal  forest.  And  beneath 
these  greater  potentates  such  a  wealth  of 
beautifol  shrubs  as  is  almost  indescribable — 
arbutus,  lentisc,  phillyrea ;  tail  Mediterranean 
heath,  waving  vast  pltmies  of  white  blossom 
for  overhead^  sweet  daphne,  scentii^  all 
around  with  its  pale  pink  blossoms  ;  myttle 
growing  in  thickets  of  its  own ;  smilax 
and  honeysuckle,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  forming  themselves  into  a  thousand 
lovely  wreaths ;  and  such  a  carpet  of  pink 
cyclamen,  that  the  air  is  heavy  with  its  per- 
fume. A  road,  a  mile  long,  paved  with  blocks 
of  lava  plundered  from  die  Via  Severiana 
leads,  from  the  back  of  the  palace  to  the  sea, 
and  we  must  follow  it,  partly  to  see  the  femous 
rosemary  which  Pliny  describes,  and  which 
still  grows  close  to  the  shore  in  such  abun- 
dance, and  partly  for  the  sake  of  a  glimpse  of 
die  grand  Mediterranean  itself  so  refteshing 
after  the  close  air  of  Roman  streets,  which 
rolls  in  here  with  long  waves  upon  a  sandy 
shore,  where  a  few  fishermen  have  their 
huts,  built  of  myrtle  from  the  wood.     It  is 
well  worth  while  to  follow  on  horseback  the 
heavy  road  which  leads  through  the  forest  to 
Porto  d'Anzio,  by  Pratica  and  Ardea  ;  but 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  permission  to 
sleep  a£  Castel  Fusano.    Such  an  excursion 
will  give  leisure  to  dwell  upon  beauties  gene- 
rally seen  hurriedly,  and  Virgil  should  be 
taken  as  a  companion.       a.  j..  c.  sars. 
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CHATTER  XVIIL — ^JZST  AND  EARNEST. 

OTH  Sir 
^  Stephen 
■ '  a  n  d 
Hero 
felt  it  a 
relief 
when 
S  h  ar- 
row s 
came  in 
sight, 
and 
they 
saw  the 
outline 
of  two 
figures 
waiting 
at  the 
gate  for 
them  to 
come 
up. 

Their  walk  &om  the  Sands  had  been  almost 
!  a  silent  one.  Sir  Stephen  had  leamt  that  he 
I  had  never  seen  the  man  to  whom  Hero  had 
I  given  her  lore ;  that  the  ei^agement  was  un- 
acknowledged, that  it  had  been  entned  into 
;  by  themsdves,  and  that  even  her  &th^s  sanc- 

bad  not  been  formally  asked, 
i  He  refused  Captain  CartheVs  invitadon 
to  come  in,  under  a  plea  that  the  hoi^r  was 
too  late ;  and  then,  when  the  door  had  fairly 
closed  upon  them,  he  deliberately  retraced  , 
^  steps  back  to  where  he  had  so  recently 
beard  his  hbpes  crushed. 

lining  his  arms  on  a  rocky  projection, 
be  stood,  going  over  the  whole  scene  again. 
Surely  he  had  a  right  to  feel  rebellious.  Was 
Iiis  love  never  to  find  a  resting-place?  He 
bad  been  so  confident,  so  secure — seeing  no 
one  whom  Hero  cared  for,  he  had  felt  sure 
ihat  she  cared  for  no  one.  Who  could  it  be  ? 
\Vho  had  forestalled  him  in  securing  the  love 
he  now  longed  and  thirsted  after  mth  an 
intensity  of  feeling  before  unknown  to  him  ?. 
E^'ery  now  and  dien  his  fancy  took  a 
'■^d  flightv  and  he  imagined  some  cata- 
itroidie— absence — time — a  thousand  ob- 
stades  snapping  the  chain  which  bound  the 
*iect  of  his  desire  to  any  other  but  himseE 
He  could  do  anything,  wait  any  time ;  but 
«  could  not  give  her  up.  He  would  not 
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forego  hope.  Surely,  in  that  moment  when 
their  hearts  seemed  to  beat  a  language  for 
which  the  tongue  finds  no  utterance,  he  had 
read  her  rightly.  If  so — come  what  might, 
she  should  be  his. 

Hero  in  the  meantime  was  screening  her 
pale  face  and  darkly  circled  eyes  under  that 
woman's  shield,  a  headache.  She  said  she 
must  go  straight  to  bed,  she  could  hardly 
speak,  she  felt  so  ill ;  and  Alice  promised  in 
her  stead  to  light  the  Captain's  pipe,  and 
talk  to  him  while  he  smoked  it. 

Betsey,  with  the  intuitive  sharpness  which 
love  bestows  upon  all,  saw  something  had 
gone  wrong  with  her  darlmg ;  but  she  never 
asked  a  question  or  hazarded  an  inquiry.  She 
waited  upon  her  and  undressed  her  with 
motherly  care,  and  finally  putting  her  great 
strong  arms  round  her,  as  she  had  done 
when  Hero  was  a  little  child,  she  called  her 
her  pride,  her  cosset,  "  Betsey's  dear,  she 
was,"  until  the  icy  hold  which  gripped  the 
girl's  quick  emotions  melted  away,  and, 
clinging  to  her  old  nurse,  she  sobbed  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  She  did  not  ask 
herself  why  these  tears  came.  She  only 
knew  tliat  it  was  a  relief  to  give  vent  to  her 
misery,  and  to  take  her  fill  of  sorrow. .  In 
die  midst  of  all  her  troubles,  her  one  definite 
thought  was  that  Leo  was  coming  back  either 
tb-morrow  or  the  day  after;  then  their  en- 
gagement must  be  made  public — there  must 
be  no  more  concealment — and  her  tears 
flowed  afresh,  feeling  that  the  one  who 
should  have  known  it  had  only  learned  it 
too  late.  Love  is  blind  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Sometimes  the  mischievous  urchin 
closes  the  eyes  of  his  victims  to  his  own 
presence,  lulhng  them  into  a  security  which 
he  employs  in  forging  the  fetters  which,  until 
felt,  are  seldom  seen. 

Knowing  the  hour  that  Sir  Stephen  and 
her  father  had  appointed  to  start  on  their 
boat-buying  expedition,  Hero  contrived  that 
before  that  time  arrived  she  and  Alice  should 
have  left  home  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
issuing  the  invitations  for  the  following  Wed- 
nesday. 

"  Here,  I  say,"  sud  the  Captain,  suddenly 
noticing  Sir  St^hen's  haggard  &ce;  **why, 
yon  look  as  if  you'd  been  chaining  the  blood 
of  a  turnip  field.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  eh?" 

"  I  don't  think  diat  wine  suited  me  last 
night,"  said  Sir  Stej^en.  "  Somehow,  I  never 
can  drink  port." 
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"  I  see  1  '*  and  the  Captain  eyed  him  moum- 
fiiUy;  "you're  a  bad  ship  to  put  a  good 
cargo  into.  Well,  upon  my  life,  if  I  know 
what  you  young  fellows  are  coming  to.  You 
do  look  uncommonly  seedy,  though ;  perhaps 
we'd  best  put  off  going  for  a  day  or  two." 

But  to  this  Sir  Stephen  would  not  listen. 
The  sail  to  Cargill,  he  said,  would  do  him 
good — not  that  3iere  was  anything  the  matter 
with  him. 

*'  No,  no,"  laughed  the  Captain ;  "  you 
only  fed  as  if  the  cat  had  got  you,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Rooshia  had  got  the  cat.  I 
know  all  about  it  But  you  must  brisk  up  as 
we  go  through  the  village,  or  they'll  give  us 
credit  for  having  been  diree  sheets  in  the 
wind  last  night ;  for  they  know  I  dined  up 
at  Combe.  And  how  are  the  ladies  this 
morning?" 

"  I  iuve  not  seen  either  of  them.  I  spoke 
to  my  mother  through  the  door,  and  heard 
that  she  was  all  right ;  but  I  was  off  for  a 
good  spn  before  they  were  down." 

"Then  you'll  be  tired  before  we  return,  for 
I  suppose  we  are  to  go  on  to  Dockmouth  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  want  to  see  Truscott  I  must 
begin  to  set  this  place  in  order  without 
delay.  I  shall  find  plenty  to  occupy  me  for 
months  to  come.  I  daresay,"  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  "that  you  will  not  think  it  is  saying 
much  for  myself^  but  do  you  know  that  until 
quite  recently  I  never  knew  that  this  property 
was  anything  but  a  handsome  incumlnance  ? 

The  Captain  indicated  his  surprise  by  a 
comical  pursing  up  of  his  face. 

"  Of  course,"  Sir  Stephen  continued,  "  if  I 
had  taken  the  slightest  trouble  to  find  out,  I 
should  have  seen  that  the  reason  of  my 
receiving  next  to  nothing  from  Mallett  was, 
that  it  was  all  but  drained  dry  to  keep  up 
Pamphillon,  which  my  uncle  left  in  a  terrible 
state.  My  mother  sold  what  property  she 
possessed  to  raise  money.  Combe  she  could 
not  sell,  but  the  lawyers  contrived  to  make 
it  contribute  pret^  freely  to  the  general  fund 
without  its  getting  the  sUghtest  credit" 

"  Terrible  fellows,  those  lavyers  I"  said  the 
Captain. 

"  Oh  1  it  was  not  their  fault.  I  ought  to 
have  come  down  here  long  ago,  but  somehow 
I  was,  brought  up  with  a  prejudice  against 
Combe.  My  mother  never  could  bear  to 
hear  the  place  named — not  that,  except  by 
hearsay,  she  knew  anything  of  it." 

"That's  the  way,"  laughed  the  Captain. 
"Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  hang  him. 
However,  we  won't  talk  of  what  you  might 
have  done;  here  3rou  are  now,  and  better 
late  than  never." 


Sir  Stephen  did  not  answer.    He  could 
have  said,  that  having  delayed  so  long,  it  i 
would  have  been  for  his  happiness  now  had  i 
he  never  set  foot  in  the  place.  Everything 
he  did  and  said  seemed  to  connect  itself  with  j 
the  bitter  disappointment  uppermost  in  his  1 
mind.    All  &e  while  he  was  talking  to  the 
Captain,  he  was  longing  to  ask  after  Hero, 
but  something  aiade  it  iapossible  to  mention 
her  name,  without  the  Captainseesqg  that  he 
was  making  an  eSort^o  iq^>ear  liie  same  as 
usual.   At  iength  he  gat  out — 

"  Miss  Cartbcir  has  «tflirai  a  WBdi  <m  n& 
this  morning?*' 

"  Yes,  she  k  askmg  Jwr  hkads  for  Wed- 
nesday. I  tell  her  oe  iniiit  boat  up  a  fait 
h^on  then ;  die  complained  aot  feeling 
well  this  morning.  BetKy  says  sfae's  not 
been  well  for  a  week,  hat  I  ^db't  notice  it 
before." 

"  She  aimplaiiird  last  xii^^t,"  Sr  SteplKn 
said,  with  a  aouigled  ibelmg  «f  pitf  and 
ultarioQ.    if  fibc  lud  bo  Idwc  for  inm,  fiurefy 
she  would  not  take  his  laiw  «o  to  heaa. 

"  Your  oaaam.  Mis.  LiUaouAoK*  is  an  m* 
commonly  fine  mmau"  said  the  *^-p*"ti 

"  Yes.'* 

"She  aHtst  bane  snairieA  siccf  ymmg. 
What  did  her  huAand -die  ofT* 

"  Well,  I  am  not  quite  certain — old  age,  I ' 
tiiink."  j 

*'  Old  age !  pack  of  stuff  dnd  nonsense !  i 
don't  tdl  me  that  she  married  an  old  xnan. 
What  in  heaven's  name  made  her  do  that?" 

"  Ten  thousand  a  y«ar  is  the  supposed 
inducement" 

"  By  Jove !  what  a  sacrifice  !" 

"Oh,  I  don't  knowj  she  has  wl^t  she 
married  for.  He  left  her  everything  he  pos- 
sessed—an estate  in  Scotland,  and  a  place 
near  the  lakes." 

"I  say,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a  confi- 
dential nod  of  his  head,  "  I  should  throw  in 
my  hat  there.  A  fellow  doesn't  often  get 
such  a  chance,  eh  ?  " 

Sir  Stephen  laughed  at  the  meaning  con- 
veyed.  "  She  flies  too  hi^  for  me,**  he  said. 

The  Captain  gave  a  low  whistle.  "Nothing 
short  of  a  prince  of  tiie  royal  Mood,  I  sui^ 
pose?" 

"  Oh !  I  dont  mean  that    I  don't  think 

she  cares  much  for  rank — indeed,  I  belie^-e 
she  has  refused  a  title  already :  but  she  has 
too  much  money  for  any  poor  man — HiSLt  is, 
speaking  personally.  Unless  I  loved 

a  woman 

very  much,  I  could  not  stand  being  dependent 

upon  her." 

"  Twould  be  a  shame  for  her  to  marry  a 
rich  man,  though." 
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I  Well,  perhaps  yes.  She  must  fiod  some 
I  one  wiilmg  to  be  saddled  with  her  benefits." 
j  .  I  tbnik  I  coold  find  two  or  three  who'd 
)  stand  pret^  quiet  under  the  biurdai,"l«ighed 
I  the  Captain,  "  though  I  won't  answer  about 
'  Iddcing  over  the  traces  after.   You  know  the 

1 1  old  proverb,  '  Set  a.  beggar  on  horseback  ' 

\'  Halloo !"  he  exclaimed,  looking  up  a  lane 
j  i  towards  a  pretty  cottage,  '*  a  soldier  at  Aunt 
I  Lydia's  ?  Then  I  suj^iose  Mr.  X.eo  is  hack 
I  again." 

j      But  Sir  Stephen-  took  no  heed  of  this 
I  remark;  his  thoughts  had  gone  back  to 
,   Hero.   What  was  sh^  doing,  feeling,  think- 
, '  ing — ^and  was  she,  like  him,  heavy-h^rted  ? 
I      Could  he  h^ve  read  the  innermost  thoughts 
■  of  Hero's  heart,  it  is  probable  that  he  w^d 
I  have  been  satisfied,  for  never  had  the  poor 
,  giri  passed  such  a  niseralide  day.   She  had 
learnt  from  Aunt  Lydia  that  Leo  was  ex- 
pected to  arrive  during  the  afternoon,  and  she 
sat  in  nervous  aatidpation  of  dieir  meeting, 
,  and  of  the  a)nversation  she  intended  having 
with  him.    Mr.  Joslyn  had  early  taken  Alice 
back  to  Winkle,  so  that  Hero  was  able  to 
'  enjoy  alone  the  full  misery  of  her  own  com- 
'  panionship.    She  dreaded,  yet  longed  for 
Leo's  presence ;  her  heart  beat  violently  with 
I  each  sound,  and  died  away  when  she  dis- 
I  covered  that  her  feais  were  unfounded. 
I  Sometimes  she  tbou|^t  that  she  would  go  up 
I  and  9eeifhe  had  arrived;  then  she  would  fancy 
I  she  hfiard  his  step  j  until  five  o'clock  struck, 
I  and  she  knew  that  if  he  did  not  soon  come, 
I  she  had  little  chance  of  seeing  him  alcne. 
While  she  was  wondering  whether  he  had 
been  delayed,  Bets^  came  in  to  lay  the 
cloth  for  dmna,  and  before  these  atrange- 
meiUs  were  omipleted.  Captain  Carthew 
i  arrived. 

I  "  I  -wanted  Sir  Stephen  to  come  in,"  he 
.  said,  "  but  he  wouldn't;  he  isn't  the  thing  at 

all  to-day.   I  could  hardly  get  a  word  out 

of  him." 

Hero  bent  her  head  to  avoid  her  quick 
colour  being  se^ 

**  Oh,  by  die  way,  has  Leo  been  down  ? 
He's  back." 

"  No,  I  have  not  seen  him." 
I     "  Ah,  bell  turn  up  soon,  I  daresay,"  said 
the  Captain,  with  the  unpleasant  conviction  < 
that  ^ttOBt  WIS  no  getting  rid  of  almost  the  1 
oaly  visiter  to  whom  he  could  not  always  ] 
*  give  a  cordial  welcome. 

Hero  tried  to  assume'an  interest  in  all  her 
Cither  had  he&a.  doing;  he,  in  his  turn,' asked  i 
i£  everybody  was  coming  on  Wednesday.  ' 

"  Very  nearly.   Aunt  Lydia  won't ;  she  1 
says  she  does  not  like  meeting  strangers." 


;      "  Who  does  she  call  strangers  ?  " 

"Mis.  Prescott  and  Mrs.  Labouchere,  I 
[  suppose.  I  cannot  fancy  why,  but  she  always 
i  seems  to  speak  sUghtin^y  of  Sir  Stephen,  as 
:  if  she  did  not  like  him." 

"Like  him  j  Why,  she  doesn't  know  him. 
Oh  I  she's  jealous,  poor  old  body ;  she  fears 
that  he'll  take  the  wind  out  of  l^o's  sails. 
Ah,  it  would  need  a  pretty  stiff  breeze  to  do 
that,  in  his  own  opinion." 
"  Don't  say  that,  papa." 
The  Captain  gave  a  something  between  a 
grunt  and  a  sigh ;  and  then,  fearing  he  had 
wounded  his  daughter,  he  said,  "  But,  my 
dear,  I  don't  know  that  I  think  worse  of  the 
young  fellow  because  he  thinks  well  him- 
self. I  never  met  a  redcoat  yet  that  I 
shouldn't  have  lUced  to  buy  at  my  price  and 
sell  at  his  own.  It's  a  way  th^ve  got  in  the 
army."  Then  turning  the  conversation^  he 
began  telling  Hero  the  difiiawnt  good  pomts 
of  two  boats  which  he  and  Sir  StejAen  had 
seen,  and  between  which  their  choice  still 
halted. 

After  dinner  old  Mr.  Jaraieson  and  Cap- 
tain Thomson  dropped  in,  and  finally  Leo 
Despard  appeared. 

"  I  expected  that  I  should  have  seen  yon 
before  this,"  Hero  said  in  a  low  tone.  "  I 
waited  in  all  the  afternoon." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  was  not  my  feulL 
I  was  obliged  to  go  up  to  the  Forts  fost.  I 
found  eveiything  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Dar- 
ing my  absence  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
attended  to.  I  expect  I  shall  have  to  spend 
a  great  deal  more  time  there  than  I  bai;^ined 
for.  It  is  an  awful  nuisance  that  nrae  of 
those  fellows,  can  be  trusted." 

This  exciue  was  Leo's  fiist  step  towaids 
curtailing  his  visits  to  Sharrows ;  and  so 
much  had  it  cost  him  to  keep  away,  that  he 
felt  quite  aggrieved  at  being  ^en  to  ta^  for 
his  self-denial.  Without  eidier  of  them  utter- 
ing a  word  which  did  not  sound  kind  and 
cordial,  each  was  sensible  of  a  difference,  and 
by  mutual  consent  they  studiously  avoided 
their  eyes  meeting.  Gradually,  as  Hero 
became  silent,  Leo,  with  the  desire  to  seem 
perfectly  at  bis  ease,  grew  more  than  usually 
talkative ;  and  in  answer  to  the  Captain's 
questions  as  to  how  he  had  enjc^ed  his  visit, 
he  gave  an  animated  account  of  the  whole 
party,  how  they  had  spent  their  time,  and 
what  the  place  was  like. 

"I  hear  that  die  Combe  pec^le  have 
arrived,"  he  said,  turning  towards  H^ro. 
"  What  are  the  ladies  like — have  you  seen 
them?" 

"  Seen  them  I  I  should  think  so,"  answered 
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the  Captain.  "  Sir  Stephen's  mother  is  a 
very  nice  woman — just  like  him — no  non- 
sense about  her;  and  as  for  his  cousin — 

'  She'i — all  mT  fan — cy  painted  Iter, 
She's  lovely,  ibe-e-e's  di-vi-ne.' 

I  say,  Jamieson/'  he  added,  addressing  his 
old  shipmate,  "  do  you  remember,  when  we 
were  at  Cadiz,  in  the  old  llietis  ?  Well,  she 
puts  me  just  in  inind  of  that  Spanish  girl 
Tommy  Holmes  was  so  nuts  upon." 

"  But  Mrs.  Labouchere  is  so  fair,  papa." 

"  Yes,  they're  different  there ;  but  Jamieson 
'11  see  what  I  mean — just  built  on  the  same 
lines." 

"  Tommy  found  out  that  the  old  don  he 
took  for  her  father  was  her  husband,"  said 
Mr.  Jamieson. 

"By  jingo!  so  he  did,"  exclaimed  the 
Captain  ;  "  and  strange  to  say,  that  this  one 
mairied  an  old  fellow  with  one  leg  in  the 
grave  then — and  both  now ; "  and  he  laughed, 
Heartily  pleased  at  his  )oke,  and  the  still 
further  similari^  between  the  two  beauties. 
"  Would  you  bdieve  it,  that  woman's  worth 
;^io,ooo  a  year — fm  thousand  a  year^^  he 
repeated.  "  Sir  Stephen  wag  telling  me  the 
whole  thing  this  morning.  The  old  man  left 
her  every  penny  he  possessed,  and  two 
estates  in  the  bargain." 

"  Of  course  Sir  Stephen  intends  sharing 
the  benefit,"  Leo  said,  wanting  to  hear  how 
the  land  lay  there. 

i'  Not  he — she  has  too  much  money  for 
him.  He  says  he  is  too  poor  to  be 
dependent." 

"Quixotic  creature!"  and  Leo  laughed 
derisively ;  "  he  has  oxsaxt  to  that  conclusion 
very  lately,  then.  Some  men  at  Dunross 
knew  them  both,  and  they  gave  rather  a 
different  version  of  the  story." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  may  have  heard," 
said  the  Captain,  *'  but  I  am  sure  that  what- 
ever Sir  Stephen  told  me  was  the  truth.  I 
asked  him  if  she  was  waiting  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  he  said  no— tliat  she  had  refused 
several  titles,  and  he  didn't  think  she  cared 
much  for  rank." 

"  Ah !  doubtless  that  was  her  reason  for 
refusing  the  greatness  he  sought  to  thrust 
upon  her,"  and  Leo  laughed  more  heartily 
still,  as  if  all  this  bore  upon  some  excellent 
joke  which  he  possessed,  but  did  not  intend 
imparting. 

He  ctmtinued  to  rattle  on  with  an  unusual 
appeazaoce  of  hi^h  spirits,  hoping  to  keep 
down  the  gnawmg  canker  at  his  heart. 
With  his  anger  rose  his  love,  and  though 
he  detennioed  to  punish  Hero  for  sitting 
silent  and,  as  he  though^  sullen,  never 


had  she  seemed  so  dear  to  him ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  stories  he  was  repeating,  and 
the  jokes  he  was  retailing,  he  found  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  himself  that  he  could  not  give 
her  up,  and  that  it  was  of  no  use  trsring. 

All  this  while  Hero  was  wondering  what 
had  wrought  this  change  in  his  manna-,  and 
while  her  attention  was  diverted  from  the 
general  conversation,  a  footstep  outside 
made  her  heart  stand  still,  the  blood  rush 
to  her  face,  and  every  sense  seem  obscured 
until  she  heard  herself  saying,  "Mr.  Leo 
Despard,  Sir  Stephen  Prescott !" 

CHAPTER  XIX, — WIDELY  OPPOSED. 

Sir  Stephen  excused  himself  from  staying 
beyond  a  few  minutes  at  Sharrows  by  saying 
he  had  only  strolled  out  to  have  a  cigar,  and 
that  finding  himself  at  the  gate,  he  thought 
he  would  ask  Betsey  to  send  Joe  Bunce  up 
to  him  the  next  da)r  \  the  truth  being  that 
from  the  moment  dinner  was  over  he  had 
done  nothing  but  make  and  break  resolu- 
tions. 

He  would  have  been  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge to  himself  how  many  times  he  had 
turned  back  from  Sharrows  gate,  trying 
to    keep  to  his  purpose  of  not  seeing 
Hero  that  evening.    He  had  petulantly  said 
that  he  was  behaving  like  some  lover  of 
eighteen,  possessed  by  a  first  mad  passion, 
which  submits  to  everything  but  common 
sense  and  self-control,  two  things  which  told 
Sir  Stephen  it  was  tiest  and  wisest  not  to 
seek  another  immediate  interview.  But 
what  was  the  strength  of  these  elderly  spinster 
virtues  compared  wiUi  die  young  giante, 
made  his  eyes  hunger,  and  his  ears  Uiiist,  for 
a  sound  or  a  look  from  her,  who  suddenly  | 
seemed  to  have  cast  out  every  object  in  life, 
and  to  have  taken  sole  and  undisputed  pos-  j 
session  ofhim.    He  mustgo  toher,  he  would  i! 
ask  for  a  further  explanation — ^who  was  his  j 
rival,  what  were  the  circumstances  of  an  en-  | 
gagement,  which  hope  said  was  perhaps  i' 
nothing  but  a  form.    He  would  tell  her  that,  . 
until  he  began  to  try  and  quench  his  love,  he  !| 
hadneverdreamedofthemasteryithadgained 

over  him  ;  that  with  her  his  happiness  must  ' 
standor  fall;  and  then  hewould  entreat  her  to  , 
be  frank  with  him,  and  to  tell  him  everything,  i 
and  if  aught  but  love  of  that  other  were  the 
obstacle,  nothing  on  eaith  should  keep  her 
from  him.    And  these  thou^ts  fillmg  his  ' 
heart,  he  walked  swiftly  on  into  her  presence,  _ 
and  found  himself  face  to  &ce  with  Leo  • 
Despard.    It  needed  but  a  glance  at  Hero 
to  tell  him  who  this  new  guest  was ;  and.  [ 
afrer  that  one  look,  he  kept  hb  gaze  steadily 
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averted  firom  her  until  he  said  good-bye ; 
then  the  coldness  of  her  hand  irresistibly 
drew  his  eyes  towards  the  poor  little  face, 
'  which,  the  hot  colour  having  died  away, 
I  looked  like  a  faded  flower,  white  and  ashen. 

"  Leo  Despard — ^Despard — Pespard,"  and 
I  Sir  Stephen  repeated  the  name  aver  and  over 
,  to  hiiaself  as  he  walked  dowly  and  moodily 
along.  "  I  have  heard  that  name  somewhere 
before,  but  I  cannot  think  where,"  and  he 
stopped,  took  his  hat  off,  and  stood  straining 
his  memory  j  but  it  would  not  serve  him, 
I  until,  when  he  had  nearly  reached  home,  and 
j  was  thinking  about  something  else,  it  sud- 
denly flashed  across  him  that  it  was  the  name 
'  of  the  late  rector  of  Mallett.  "  He  was  called 
,  Despard,  of  course."  He  remembered  now 
that,  after  his  first  visi^  his  mother  asked  him 
whether  he  had  met  any  one  of  that  name. 
I  Perhaps  she  meant  this  young  man,  and, 
,  anxious  to  hear  something  more  of  lum,  he 
bmied  his  loitering  pace  into  a  quick  widk, 
'  and  soon  reached  home,  where  he  ran  up  at 
OTKX  to  the  drawing-room,  hoping  to  And 
his  mother ;  but  Mrs.  Prescott  bad  already 
I  retired,  and  he  had  to  wait  until  her  maid 
j  had  left  her,  then  he  knocked  at  the  door, 
I  and  asked  if  she  would  admit  him. 
!     "Certainly;  come  in,  my  dear.    I  am 
■  only  reading." 

Sir  Stephen  sat  down  opposite  tocher,  and 
after  a  few  indifferent  sentences,  he  said — 
j     "  By  the  way,  mother,  you  once  asked  me 
I  if  I  had  seen  any  one  called  Despard  here. 

Who  did  you  mean  ?  " 
I    The  book  in  which  Mrs.  Prescott  had 
I  been  placing  a  mark  fell  out  of  her  hand,  and 
'  as  she  stooped  down  with  uniuualalacri^  to 
I  pick  it  up,  her  son  caught  sight  of  her  face. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  "Matter,  my  dear?" 

"  Yes,  you  looked  as  if  something  had 
given  you  pain." 

"Oh,  my  head;  it  often  does  when  I 
.  stoop," 

"  Then  why  do  you  stoop  ?  I  would  have 
picked  it  up,"  and  then  he  looked  at  her  for 
an  answer  to  the  question  he  had  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  the  Despards.    WeU,  Mr. 

I I  Despard  was  an  old  friend  of  your  uncle's, 
and  I  gave  him  the  living  of  Mallett." 

"Had  he  sons?" 
,    "  I  d<m't  know,  I  know  nothing  of  them, 
I  W£pt  that,  because  he  was  your  uncled 
.1  friend  I  gave  him  the  living." 
'I    "But  he  has  been  dead  for  some  years. 

He  died  when  I  was  in  Canada.  I  recollect 
,  it  because  I  was  so  vexed  to  think  that  the 
'  Unng  had  not  been  given  to  Cair." 


"  It  was  much  better  to  give  it  to  the  man 
who  has  it,"  said  Mrs.  Prescott  decidedly. 

"  Well  yes,  according  to  your  showing,  it 
seemed,  after  he  had  done  the  duty  with 
that  prospect  for  so  long,  to  be  almost  his 
right  llien  who  were  these  Despards  you 
asked  if  I  had  met?" 

"  My  dear  Stephen,  don't  I  tell  you  I 
know  nothing  of  tiiem?  What  makes  you 
ask?" 

"  Simply  because  at  Captain  Carthew's  I  was 
introduced  to  a  fine-looking,  soldierly  young 
man,  called  Despard ;  and,  remembering  that 
when  I  returned  fi'om  Mallett  you  asked  me 
if  I  had  met  any  one  so  named,  I  considered 
you  would  probably  know  who  he  is.  You 
could  not  have  supposed  I  had  seen  an  old 
man,  who,  you  Imew,  had  been  dead  for 
years ;  therefore,  when  you  made  the  inquiry 
you  had  certainly  some  one  in  your  mind." 

"Some  one  in  my  mind ! "  repeated  Mrs. 
Prescott.  "  Really,  Stephen,  I  think  it  rather 
hard  for  me  to  bis  questioned  and  taken  to 
task  as  if  I  was  a  child.  I  tell  yon,"  she 
continued,  speaking  with  unnecessary  em- 
phasis, "that  I  know  nothing  of  these  people. 
How  should  I,  pray  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  surely,  mother,  there 
can  be  no  possible  reason  why  I,  premising 
this  young  man  to  be  the  son  of  the  late 
rector  of  Mallett,  should  not  ask  you  if  you 
can  tell  me  whether  such  is  the  case.  Really 
you  appear  to  take  it  quite  as  an  offence 
that  you  should  be  thought  to  know  anything 
of  the  place,  or  the  people.'* 

Sir  Stephen  was  not  in  a  pleasant  humour, 
and  was  ready  to  take  mnbrage  at  a  thing 
he  would,  at  another  time,  have  passed  over 
as  his  mother's  odd  way  of  talung  things, 

"Don't  let  us  misunderstand  each  other, 
my  dear,"  Mrs.  Prescott  said  soothingly. 
"  You  know  that  I  never  intend  to  vex  you." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  you  have  done  so  since 
we  came  here,"  and,  bent  upon  relieving  his 
feelings,  he  added,  "  Last  evening  I  thought 
you  anything  but  cordial  to  Miss  Carthew, 
although  I  had  told  you  how  very  kind  they 
were  to  me." 

Mrs.  Prescott  hesitated ;  what  should  she 
do  ?  Tell  her  son  her  suspicions  ?  No  ;  for 
if  he  meant  nothing  serious  by  his  attentions 
die  mi^t  be  putting  it  into  his  head;  so 
dhe  said— 

"  Well,  Stephen,  to  be  candid  with  you 
I  was  disappointed  in  Miss  Carthew.  In  the 
first  place,  I  expected  to  have  found  her 
far  prettier  than  she  is ;  and  secondly,  I  had 
pictured  a  simple,  timid,  artless  girl  —  an 
i/^gmue  in  fact." 
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"  Wellr" 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  found  a  young  lady 
quite  able  to  hold  her  own  and  give  her 
opinion,  and  not  at  all  backward  in  domg 
so  either." 

"Why  should  she  be?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  her, 
only  your  taste  was  so  utterly  opposed  to 
anything  like  hoydenism  or  fastjtess." 

"  So  it  is  now,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
ei^er  in  Miss  Carthew.  She  is  perfectly 
natural,  simple,  EBid  nnafiiBCted,  exactilj  what 
a  woman  ought  to  be." 

"  Indeed !  I  am  rather  old  to  have 
opinions  thrust  upon  me  in  thifr  way,  Stephen. 
I  should  have  considered,  and,  in  ^te  of 
what  yoD  may  think,  I  still  do  consider,  my-, 
self  quite  aqtul  to  forming  a  cwrect  opinioD 
of  wf  own  sei^  and  I  say  that  if  you  met 
Miss  CarUiew  in  any  dnim^*i<oom  she 
would  be  described  as  uneduo^Klr  mdined 
to  be  loud,  and  not  in  good  style." 

"Then  the  descriptitm  wo^d  be  utteriy 
false." 

"  Ah,  people  see  dififerentiy.'* 

"  They  do  indeed,  but  I  aan  very  sony 
that  you  and  I  should  find  ourselves  ao 
widely  opposed." 

Mrs.  Prescott  saw  ^t  she  had  let  her 
temper  ontrun  her  discretion.  Altering  her 
tcme,  she  said — 

**  Surely,  Stephen,  I  can  speak  to  you  as 
I  ^peak  t»  myself.  You  know  me  too  w«U 
to  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  make  myself 
disagreeable  to  any  fmnds  of  youjs,  for  I 
sffppose  you  and  tiiis  young  lady  are  only 
ftiends?"  and  she  looked  fixedly  at  her  scm. 

Sir  Steven  gave  sui  c^hand  kiDd  of 
"  Certainly,"  over  which  his  mother  rejoiced 
greatly,  feeling  confident  that  if  he  had  any 
intention  (rf*  makii^  Hero  his  wife,  he  would 
not  have  treated  the  qnestion  in  that  way. 
She  was  sctftened  at  once,  and  going  up  to 
him  she  put  her  arms  round  him,  saying — 

"  Let  us  have  no  more  discussiona  of. 
this  kind.  Perhaps  I  have  been  a  little 
severe,  and  said  more  than  I  meant,  but  I 
will  make  amends  for  it,  and  you  sta3\  not 
agun  have  cause  to  complain  of  my  coldness 
towards  Miss  Carthew.  Come,  Stephen,  you 
must  not  be  vexed,  I  always  tell  you  that 
you  have  to  make  the, best  of  a  foolish  old 
mother." 

But  thou^  Sir  Stephen  put  bis  aim  round 
her,  he  did  not  entirely  relax,  as  was  his 
wont  under  these  drcontstances. 

*•  You  look  so  pale,  dear ;  what  is  the 
matter?"  and  she  looked  up  at  him  with 
nervous  anxie^. 


I  told  you  something  in  my  diniur,  or  , 
the  wizw  disagreed  with  me.  I  am  bUbte,  I  i 
suppose.    I  have  not  been.  skUe  to  toodi  ] 
anything  to  day."  , 
"Is  that  off/" 

"Ail  I  and  aum^  aaxtfy,    I  do  not 
know  when  I  have  fcit  so  thoroughly  oat  of  ; 

soct&"  ' 

"Yon  had  best  take  a  dose;    /can  give  I 
you  "  il 

"Nothing,  thac^  yon.   A  dose  d  sleep  i 
will  be  my  remedy,  so  good  night." 

"  Good  night,  den;   You  arc  quite  sure  ' 
nothing  has  worried  yon  ?  " 

"  Quite.    What  could  I  have  to  weny  nae 
here  ?  -  , 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  don't  think  FamphiUcm  is 
&e  only  pbce  with  tnniUes  and  aouieties 
attached  to  it   Anooyanaes  wttl  find  you  out  i 
hese  as  well  as  ther&"  | 

Sir  Stephen  mfy  repeated  his  good  night, 
walked  off  to  hia  own  room,  about  irixich  he  ; 
moved  fin*  some  tiaae,  trying  to  master  him- 
self, and  dunk  of  any^ung  raster  tbaa  the 
heavy  burden  wihich  was  lying  close  to  his  ' 
heart.  Suddenly  he  flung  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  restiz^  his  aims  on  the  table,  he 
buried  his  &ce  in  them,  and  sat  there  for  a 
long  time  immovable.  When  at  length  he 
raised  his  head  he  was  paler  than  before. 

"It's  the  old  story  over  a^in,"  he  said. 
"  I  didn't  think  I  should  have  taken  it  like  I 
this.   I'm  a  greater  fool  than  ever."  I 

Somdiow,  the  sight  of  Leo  seemed  to 
have  cru^ed  all  the  hopes  he  had  before  ' 
been  entertaini^  The  first  glance  at  his 
haodaome  Uux  ajod  stddier-like  bearing  filled  i 
him  with  the  dzeaiy  certainty  diat  svkdx  a 
man  was  safe  to  adl  forth  love.   He  had  * 
pictured  a  young  fellow  similar  to  those 
whom  he  had  lately  been  introduced  to  ;  but 
here  was  a  rival  of  quite  another  kind.  Then 
he  began  speculating  bow  long  this  attach- 
ment had  lasted.    If  he  was  the  rector's  son. 
most  likely  they  had  known  each  other  &oaa 
childhood,  and  he  sighed  hopelessly,  feeling  it 
would  be  utterly  vain  to  cherish  any  illusions  j 
about  setting  aside  the  claims  of  such  a  suitor  ( 
as  Leo.  Hero  would  naturally  care  for  a  good- 
looking,  pleasant  young  i^ow  like  him  ;  and  ! 
Ae,  particularly  if  he  "bad  seen  much  of  the 
world,  how  he  must  value  her— worship  her.  j 
Hero's  fresh,  unafiected  gaiety  gave   her  ' 
a  peculiar  chaxm  in  Sir  Stephen's  eyes,  t 
a  charm  which,  unknown  to  himself^  he 
admired  now  far  more  than  if  he  had  been  i 
ten  years  younger.   His  spirits  seemed  to 
ris-3  to  the  level  of  he^  his  heart  grew  ' 
light  in  the  sunshine  of  her  joyousness — she 
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seemed  able  to  infuse  into  hun  that  youth 
which  his  great  disai^intment  had  prema- 
nirely  quenched.     He  saw  that  she  was 
i  neither  so  clever,  nor  so  beautiful,  as  many 
j  of  the  women  he  constantly  met ;  but  all  she 
I  said  and  did  seemed  to  iind  an  echo  within 
faim,  and  was  thus  invested  with  an  interest, 
which  daily  grew  more  and  more  necessary 
to  his  happiness. 
I     That  same  night,  after  leavii^  Hero,  Leo 
■  on  his  part  underwent  a  tol^bly  sharp 
I  struggle  with,  in  his  case,  that  most  formid- 
I  able  of  all  opponents,  his  own  inclination, 
j  This  prompted  him  to  go  the  next  day,  and 
upbraid  Hero  with  her  coldness  and  ill- 
temper.    But  if  he  did  tiiis,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  all  his  plans  and  sdiemes; 
for,  of  course,  after  a  quarrel  would  come 
I  the  making  up,  and  he  would  have  to 
I  be  more  lover-like  than  ever.    And  then 
\  that  fatal  tempter,  the  temporising  spirit, 
]  stepped  in,  and  whispered  a  suggestion  that 
he  should  defer  all  this  until  Wednesday, 
I  when,  having  met  Mrs,  Labouchere,  he  would 
!  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  how  he 
j  should  act.   He  might  see  that  he  had  not 
L  the  ghost  of  a  chance,  and  then  the  matter 
I  would  be  settled,  and  he  could  indulge  in  quar- 
I  relling  with  and  forgiving  Hero  to  his  heart's 
,  content   But  suppose  that  chances  seemed 
>  lavourable,  iriiat  then  ? 
\     **  I  don't  know  that  I  could  give  her  up," 
he  sighed  ;  and,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  "  If 
I  only  thought  of  myself,  I  should  let  things 
stand  as  they  are ;  but  a  man  of  honour  is 
I  bound  to  think  of  the  woman  who  loves  him. 
I  Who  knows,  Sir  Stephen  might  take  a  fancy 
to  her,  though  I  would  not  give  much  for  his 
chance  ?    His  title  and  fortune  would  be 
nothing  in  Hero's  eyes.    Poor  darling !  she 
has  seen  too  little  of  the  world  for  that,  and 
it  is  this  makes  it  so  difficult  for  me.   Ten  to 
I  one  if  she  would  believe  I  was  sacrificing 
anything  for  her  good." 

His  reflections  finally  ended  in  the  decision 
lo  go  to,Dockmoudi  on  the  morrow,  and  so 
try  for  the  present  to  avoid  a  ttte-d^He. 

TTie  next  morning,  therefore,  Hero  received 
n.  note  from  Leo,  saying  that  he  was  going  to 
Dockmouth  on  duty.  He  was  obliged  to 
s:art  at  once,  and  if  Hero  had  any  commis- 
sions for  him,  would  she  give  them  to  the 
orderly,  who  would  meet  him  on  the  Hard  ? 

Hero  experienced  a  momentary  feeling  of 
relief,  that  the  explanation,  which  was  to  end 
in  a  general  announcement  of  their  engage- 
ment, must  be  deferred.  Still,  come  it  would, 
and  the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better. 

Poor  Hero  t  it  is  hard  to  brood  over  sor- 


row— ^to  sit  casting  it  away  one  moment  to 
hug  it  closer  the  next — to  battle  with  it — to 
ank  under  it— but  each  is  easier  than 
when,  with  these  very  feelings  combating 
for  mastery,  one  stands,  as  it  were,  apart 
from  self,  and  refuses  to  recognise  the  cause 
for  struggle.  The  most  bitter  tears  are 
sweet,  compared  with  the  efiforts  made  to 
bring  the  smiles  and  mask  the  woe. 

Happily  for  the  avoidance  of  scrutiny, 
Betsey  was  up  to  her  eyes  in  the  business  of 
preparation,  and  well  pleased  to  find  that 
Hero  was  so  willing  to  lend  her  a  helping  hand 
in  the  various  delicacies,  which  she  was  bent 
upon  setting  forth  before  the  Ccoabe  ladies. 
To  Hero's  suggestion,  that  it  might  be  advi&> 
able  to  get  a  few  additions  to  the  table  from 
the  pastiy-cook's  at  Dockmouth,  Betsey 
would  not  listen. 

"  Lor*,  don't  'ee  let's  have  no  cotch,"  she 
said ;  "  they  have  enuf  o'  that  sort  o'  trade 
up  to  London.  When  they  gets  a  chance  o* 
wholesome  vittals,  why,  do  'ee  let  'cm  ^have 
their  fill  o'  it,  poor  souls." 

"  I  hope  it  will  keep  fine,"  Hero  said, 
looking  anxiously  at  the  sky ;  "  I  don't  mind 
for  the  others,  but  it  would  be  dreadful  to 
have  it  wet  with  Mrs.  Prescott  and  Mrs. 
Labouchere  here." 

"  Why,  they  b'aint  ^t  nor  sugar,  to  melt 
under  a  drop  o'  lain,  any  more  than  other 
folks." 

"  No;  only  Mrs.  Prescott  seems  so  afraid 
of  damp,  and  the  gravel  here  gets  so  wet  if 
it  rains." 

'*  Suppose  it  do ;  the  place  'aint  a  church 
nor  chapel  neither,  where  you'm  made  to  lave 
your  pattens  outside.  Nonsense,  my  dear,  no- 
body can't  fly  in  the  fece  o'  Providence;  and 
the  whole  blessed  day  that  old  bull  o'  Jack- 
man's  has  bin  a  helving  and  the  donkeys  a 
hootin',  and  sooner  or  later  they  allays  brings 
the  rain." 

CHAPTER  XX. — AT  MAIXBTT. 

Betsey's  unlucky  auguries  were  doomed 
in  this  instance  to  be  fidufied,  for  never  did  a 
more  lovely  day  dawn  than  Uie  auspicious 
Wednesday  which  was  to  make  the  gentry  of 

Mallett  acquainted  with  their  new  neighbours. 
The  pleasure  at  the  fineness,  of  the  weather 
was  but  natural. 

Hero  had  said,  "  If  we  can  only  be  out, 
I  hope  all  who  can  will  come ;  for  if  we  can 
entertain  Mrs.  Prescott  and  Mrs.  Labouchere, 
we  are  sure  to  be  able  to  amuse  ourselves." 

Of  this  no  one  had  any  doubt,  and  armed 
with  this  certainty,  the  guests  began  to  arrive, 
and  were  received  by  Hero,  whose  smiling 
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face  betrayed  notiiing  of  har  heavy  heart; 
its  heaviness,  for  the  time,  considerably  light- 
ened by  the  unusual  excitement,  irfiich  made 
her  eyes  sparkle,  and  her  colour  brighter  than 
usual.  She  looked  very  pretty,  standing  in 
her  fresh  muslin  dress,  with  a  l::^ckground  of 
the  thick  fuchsias,  hydrangeas,  and  dark-leaved 
myrtles,  with  which  the  front  of  the  house 
was  adorned. 

The  Combe  party  had  not  yet  made  their 
appearance^  and,  in  consequence,  the  other 
guests,  instead  of  wandering  off,  remained 
grouped  near,  that  thejr  might  be  duly  pre- 
sented. Each  approachmg  footstep  down  the 
gravel  walk  caused  a  little  stir,  but  at  length 
the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard — the  sound 
suddenly  stopped,  all  doubt  was  at  an  end ; 
they  were  coming.  A  alence  fell  upon  those  , 
around,  and  in  a  few  minutes  their  anxiety 
was  relieved  by  seeing  Sir  Stephen,  with  his 
mother  on  his- arm,  and  his  cousin  at  her 
side.    Then  a  soft  buzz  went  round,  the 
unmistakable  meaning  of  which  caused  Mrs. 
Frescott's  face  to  flush,  and  a  pleased  expres- 
sion to  come  into  her  eyes ;  and,  remembering 
ha  promise  to  her  son,  she  returned  Hero's 
greeting  so  warmly,  and  the  Captain's  so  cor- 
dially, that  any  lurking  distrust  as  to  whether 
they  should  like  her  died  out,  and  the  admi- 
ration was  universal.  Mrs.  Prescott  confessed 
afterwards  th&t  Miss  Carthew  ^owed  to  great 
advantage  in  her  own  house ;  and  certainly 
Hero  was  possessed  of  that  true  basis  of  good 
breeding,  ^e  desire  to  forget  everything  but 
the  comfort  and  amusement  of  those  she  had 
gathered  around  her.   Aided  by  Sir  Stephen, 
she  so  dexterously  managad  to  introduce 
Mrs.  Prescott  to  most  of  the  people  present, 
that  instead  of  being  fatigued  or  bored,  as 
the  good  lady  had  prognosticated,  she  was 
quite  amused,  and  in  good  spirits.    In  truth, 
she  found  it  rather  pleasant  to  be  the  centre 
of  so  much  homage,  springing,  as  it  evidently 
did,  from  admiration  of  everything  which  be- 
longed to  Sir  Stephen.    Mrs.  Labouchere 
inspired  far  more  awe,  and,  do  all  ^e  could. 
Hero  found  it  impossible  to  get  any  one  to 
talk  to  her  freely  and  unconstrainedly.  Her 
stately  beauty  and  magnificence  onnpletely 
overwhelmed  the  youth  of  Mallett;  and  Leo, 
upon  whom  Hero  had  placed  her  greatest 
dependence,  had  not  yet  arrived.   Egged  on 
by  Hero,  Jervis  Randal  had  plucked  up 
courage  enough  to  ask,  would  Mrs.  La- 
bouchere like  a  little  scramble  over  the  rocks? 
But  Mrs.  Labouchere,  with  her  sweetest  smile, 
had  said  she  thought  not,  it  was  so  very 
pleasant  sitting  where  she  was ;  and  then,  as 
he  stood  near,  wondering  what  he  had  best 


say  next,  she  begged  he  would  not  allow  her  I 
to  detain  him,  as  she  found  suflicient  amuse-  \\ 
ment  in  watching  Ihe  others.    Whereupon  ■■ 
he  bounded  off  like  a  cricket-ball,  and  as  i' 
suddenly  stopped  to  consider  whether  he  '| 
had  done  the  right  thing.    Perhaps  he  had  !■ 
best  go  back,  and  offer  some  other  attention;  i 
but  while  he  debated  in  what  form  this  should  I- 
be,  he  caught  sight  of  Leo  Despard  coming 
down  the  path,  and  with  a  feeling  of  relief  |' 
that  the  question  of  who  should  entertuo  |i 
Mrs.  Labouchere  was  now  dedded,  he  has- 
tened on  to  join  Alice,  who  had  until  now  i 
discreetly  attached  herself  to  a  party  oC  four. 
The  Captain  was  attending  to  some  of  the  ; 
indoor  anangements,      St^hen  had  gone 
to  get  Miss  Batt  some  tea;  so  tha^  beside  , 
the  group  suiroiinding  Mrs.  Prescott,  there  , 
was  only  Mrs.  Labouchere  sitting  a  little  ' 
apart  widi  Hero,  who  was  trying  to  interest 
her  by  pointing  out  the  different  headlands.  . 

"  Here  is  another  friend,"  Hero  said,  as 
an  excuse  for  leaving  her ;  and  she  walked 
towards  the  gate,  and,  after  listening  to  Leo's 
apologies  for  being  so  late,  she  took  him  up,  r 
and  said,  "  Mrs.  Prescott,  will  you  allow  me  j, 
to  introduce  Mr.  Despard  to  you?" 

Mrs.  Prescott  bent  in  acknowledgment 
Leo  murmured  something  about  tiie  pjieat  | 
pleasure  it  gave  him,  and  the  next  mmnte  < 
Mrs.  Grant  was  saying  in  a  whisper — 

"  Our  late  rector's  lulopted  son— really  his 
nephew."  j' 

"His  nephew!"  echoed  Mrs.  Prescott,  ' 
with  a  cough,  which  brought  Mr.  Jamieson 
stumping  up  to  inquire  if  he  should  bring  a 
glass  of  water. 

"Oh  dear,  no — nothing  but  a  tickling;" 
and  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Grant  for  her  ansner. 

"  Well,  there's  some  little  mystery  about 
him;  and  old  Miss  Despard  (the  rector's  ' 
sister,  only  she  wasn't  well  enough  to  come 
to-day)  never  likes  to  speak  of  the  matter.  I 
fancy  he  was  the  son  of  some  one  who  was  not 
a  credit  to  the  family."  IL 

"  It  is  not  known,  then,  who  his  father  I 
was?"  Mrs.  Prescott  said,  looking  towards  I 
Leo,  now  standing  in  front  of  Katharine.  I 

"Well,  not  positively.  I  Ae&'eve  it  was  a  I 
brother,  but  the  old  gentleman  never  alluded  I 
to  the  mother;"  and  a  significant  ^i^eof  I 
the  head  conveyed  Mrs.  Grant's  suspicions,  j 

"  He  is  a  fine-looking  young  man." 

"Very."  And  here  Hero's  approach  caused  ' 

the  i^e-d-tHe  to  cease. 

"I  hope,"  she  said,  "that  Mr.  Despard  ^ 
will  persuade  Mrs.  Labouchere  to  have  a 
strolL    I  left  him  assuring  her  that  the  patlis 
afe  perfectly  ea^,  and  he  trustworthy." 
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"Ah  !  he  won't  tempt  her." 

"  I  don't  know  ;  see,  she  is  getting  up." 

"So  she  is!  Why,  Katie,  dear,  you  are 
;iever  going  to  venture  on  the  Sands  ?" 

"I  am  just  going  a  little  way,  aunt,"  and 
Mrs.  Labouchere  began  laughing. 

"\Vhat  are  you  laughing  at,  dear?"  asked 
Mrs.  Prescott,  who  felt  as  if  a  sudden  weight 


had  been  lifted  off  her,  and  that  she  could 
join  in  any  one's  mirth. 

"  Mr.  Despard  is  offering  to  carry  me  over 
the  rough  places.  I  tell  him  he  volunteers 
for  rather  a  heavy  burden." 

Leo  of  course  protested  against  this  asser- 
tion, and  slowly  the  two  began  to  descend. 

"  Now,  you  must  not  be  in  a  hurry,"  he 


said,  as,  gaining  confidence,  she  grew  more 
independent.  "  Stay  one  moment,  or,"  he 
added,  as  he  freed  her  light  dress  from  a 
^iiarp  angle,  "your  dress  will  suffer,  and 
I  should  not  easily  forgive  myself." 

"  I  ought  to  have  worn  something  thicker. 
I  see  that  this  one  is  not  quite  appropriate." 

"  I  only  see  that  it  is  very  charming,"  Leo 
answered,  "  and  that  the  young  ladies  ought 
to  be  veiy  much  obliged  to  you." 


"Why?" 

"Because  it  may  improve  their  taste  a 
little.  It  is  high  treason,  you  know,  here,  to 
say  one  word  against  Mallett  or  Mallett 
people  ;  but  did  you  ever  see  such  a  gather- 
ing in  your  lifetime  ?  "  and  he  pointed  to  the 
various  groups  below. 

Mrs.  Labouchere  could  not  refrain  from 
laughter.  Certainly  thay  were  not  exactly 
the  every-day  guests  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
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meeting;  added  to  which,  she  was  somewhat 
weary  of  listening  to  the  praises  of  everything 
and  everybody  connected  with  Mailett  with 
which  Sir  Stephen  had  rather  overd(»ed  her. 
To  Katharine's  disappointment,  the  sudden 
accession  of  intimacy  between  them^  on  &e 
day  when  Captain  Carthew  dined  at  Combe, 
had  not  been  followed  by  any  other  result 
than  the  most  cousinly  intercourse ;  and  she 
did  not  find  herself  in  a  humour  to  take 
quite  sxLctt  a  rose-coloured  view  of  Mailett 
as  she  had  then  done. 

"  You  do  not  live  here,  I  suppose  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  Thank  heaven !  no.  I  had  a  dear  old 
uncle,  who  was  rector  of  the  place,  and 
brought  me  up ;  so  that  I  spent  my  boyhood 
here,  and  now  I  am  superizUeoding  the 
buildings  ot  those  Forts  close  to  Combe.  I 
don't  know  if  you  have  noticed  them." 

"Yes,  we  have  driven  past  t&em  every 
day ;  but  I  have  not  seen  joa,  tUxrr." 

"  No,  X  have  only  jnst  cmoK  bade  firom 
Dunross.  1  have  htm  afaowtiag  tfasBi  with 
Lord  Skipwith." 

"  You  nmst  &it  it  veijr  dtiE  hoe,"  Mrs. 
Labouchere  said,  ^ter  a  pnus,  **  How  do 
you  get  throu^ytnrliine?" 

"  Well,  xeaUy  I  am  hsnttjr  tell  yott.' 

"  Ferhap»  ;aa-  adtrar^  Miss  Caithew.  My 
cousin  says  ^e  is  very  atttactive;.  I  suppose 
that  is  when  you  knoir  her.  Do  you  think 
her  pretty  ?  '* 

Leo  hesitated  for  an  instant, 

"Yes,"  he  said,  ''I  do  tfunk  her  pretty; 
but  she  want&  style." 

"  That  is  jvat  what  aunt  and  I  said ; 
but  my  cousin  insisted,  that  she  had  a  style 
of  her  own — iriiich  she  certainly  haa."  And 
the  tone  in  which  she  said  this  pot  a  stop  to 
any  praise  Leo  had  thoi^rt  of  bertPiwng. 

"Sir  Stephen  Pleamtt  seena  oacn^uu- 
astic  admirer  of  Miss  Gtttfaeir,''  Leo  said, 
laughing  to  cover  his^^  confuwrn. 

"I  do  not  know  tibat  be  is  quite  that;  but 
he  thinks  ho-  ample  and  naaflfccted." 

"  Indeed  I " 

"  Why,  don't  you?" 

And  Katharine  looked  up  rather  sharply  as 
she  asked  the  question. 

"  I  ?  Well,  really,  I  never  considered  the 
question — perhaps  because  I  care  very  little 
for  nature  unadorned." 

Leo  felt  that  he  was  sinking  deeper  with 
every  word ;  but,  in  conversation  the  pathway 
of  small  deceits  had  become  so  familiar  to  him, 
that  he  slided  down  it  without  much  self-re- 
proach, and  any  slight  snng  he  now  felt  arose 
soley  firom  Hero's  close  proximity.  He  tried  to 


draw  Mrs.  Labouchere  from  the  subject,  by 
asking  her  if  she  knew  various  people,  to 
whom  he  had  lately  been  introduced ;  but, 
after  answering  his  quesrions,  Katherine  re- 
turned to  th^  subject  which  she  had  at  heart 
— the  determination  to  find  out  all  she  could 
about  Hero. 

"  Miss  Carthew  is  by  far  the  prettiest  giri 
I  have  teen  here,"  she  said.  "  I  suppose  she 
has  a  great  many  admiters  ?  " 

**  Thoe  we  tb^  &ip  aun  faen  ta  admire 
her,"  said  Leo. 

"  Is  she  engaged  to  aybody?"  I. 
Keally,  you  most  not  ask  me,"  he  an-  1 1 
swefed,  laughing.    "  I  have  not  been  taken  1 1 
into  her  confidence." 

**  But  in  a  place  like  tfai^  where  everybody  j 
knows  everybody  else's  bo^ess,  you  would  I 
be  sure  to  hear  whether  die  is  or  not  ?  "  I 
No,  I  have  never  beaed  it  spoken  of."  i 

"  Then  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  not  the  | 
case." 

"  Yes,  I  diink  we  im^'.  Sir  Stephen  may  i 
safely  contiBae  bis  enkqjums  on  her  sim-  ' 
plidty."  Ij 

IxL  spite  of  bimseli,  Leo  said  this  with  a  ' ' 
sneer— a  sneer  which  made  Katherine  give  a  i 
titde  laugh  as  aba  aaad- —  '  I 

"  I  fear  I  have  aRWsedfwir  jealousy,  Mr.  i 
Despaid."  I 

"  My  jealoovf,  Mi5.  Labouchere  ! — how  ? 
What  makes  you  say  that  ? "  And  he  felt  his 
fiice  was  betraying  his  vexation. 

"  Unless  casual  rematto  give  pain  or  plea-  '. 
snre,  they  are  seldcnn  iemend)ered#  But  you 
need  not  try  and  defaid  yonrsd^"  she  added 
playfully,  "for  I  could' excnse  the  falling  in  i' 
love  with  one's  own  shadow  hoe.    That  is  ! 
the  mischief  of  diese  places;  they  dispose  \ 
one  tomuds  sentiment^,  and  afford  no  eligible 
object  on  iriiich  ta  bestow  it    That,  of 
conzse,  doa  not  SBpfitf  to  Miss  Carthew." 

Lev  mdea.  paot  adm^xt  seeming  to  ,! 
be  amused. 

"I  see  yaa,  axe  bent  npm  teazing,"  he 
said.  "  Well,  aa  long  aa  it  anMKs  you  it 
amuses  me."  ■ 

"Thanks,"  said  Katherine,  with  a  smile  at  |j 
the  hit  she  had  unsuspectingly  made,  for  in  | 
her  own  mind  she  felt  convinced,  that  unless  j- 
she  had  gone  pretty  near  the  truth,  Leo  ■ 
would  not  have  been  so  anxious  to  assure 
her  that  she  was  mistaken.    She  was  not  ) 
neariy  so  easy  as  she  had  been  about  Sir 
Stephen.     His  manna  of  speaking  about 
Hero  did  not  please  her,  and  she  saw  that 
during  his  fanner  stay  he  had  evidently  made 
himself  very  much  at  home.    In  another  man 
this  might  stand  for  little;  but  iu  Stephen  it  |l 
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meant  a  great  deal,  as,  unless  he  cared  very 
much  for  people,  he  never  broke  through  a 
certain  air  of  reserve,  which  had  beea  a 
barrier  to  his  forming  quick  fiieiulships. 

"  My  cousia  aeems  to  have  made  a  very 
^Lvouiable  impression  here^"  Hn.  I^ou- 
cb»e  said,  after  she  and  Leo  had  beea  chat- 
ting together  on  various  subjects. 

"Yes,  I  found  him  Uie  universal  topic  of 
conversation.  I  daresay  he  pajKS  rather 
hea.vily  for  his  popularity.  These  sort  of 
people  must  bore  hmi  terribly." 

"  Ob,  dear,  no !  On  the  contrary,  he  ad- 
I  mires  them  immensely,  uid  thnatens  to  settle 
j  here  altogether." 

"  But  I  thought  he  had  another  pdbwe  much 
larger — ^PamphiUon?" 

So  he  has,  but  he  does  not  care  &x  it. 
He  says  be  nmch  {wefess  his  tenantry  here, 
they  stiit  bis  tastes  better." 

Ah  I  more  simple  and  onafilected." 
Mrs.  Labouchere  nodded  her  head. 
"  I  see  you  cannot  forget  or  forgi^  diat," 
•the  said.    "  I  must  warn  my  cousin  that  he 
las  a  rival." 

"  He  has  a  great  many,  I  fear." 
And  Leo  directed  a  look  towards  her 
which  made  her  say — 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
**  Nothing — only  a  little  bird  at  Dunross 
whispered  all  manners  of  secrets  about  a 
certain  cruel  lady  who  said  No  to  a  certain 

poor  gentleman,  who  let  concealment  " 

'*You  ace  speaking  enigma^'*  Katherine 
said  coldly. 

Though  she  did  not  mtend  Leo  to  see  it, 
she  was  none  the  less  pleased,  that  Sir  Ste- 
phen should  stiU  be  thought  a  disappointed 
lover  ;  and,  as  the  reward  of  imparting  plea- 
sant news  is  a  certain  connection  with  the 
pleasure,  Mrs.  Labouchere  said,  with  a 
iavourable  disposition  towards  Leo — 

X  think  it  is  time  for  as  to  return  to  the 
houiie.  I  have  quite  eiqoyed  our  quiet 
saolL" 

And  when  they  reached  the  top,  Katherine, 
alter  sayis^  a  few  words  to  Mrs.  Prescott, 
asked — 

'*Has  Mr.  Deqtard  been  introduced  to 
you,  aunt?" 

*'Yes;  Miss  Carthew  kindly  made  us 
known  to  each  other  by  name,"  Mrs.  Fres* 
cott  answered ;  and  then,  knomng  what  was 
expected  by  this  question,  she  added,  "I 
hope  Mr.  Despard  will  allow  me  an  oppor- 
tunity olf  extending  our  acquaintanceship. 
My  son  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  you  at 
Combe.    Stephen,"  she  called,  as  she  caught 


vicinity,  "!  have  been  telling  Mr.  Deapaid 
that  we  shaH  be  very  pleased  to  see  him." 

"  I  hope  that  Mr.  Despard  will  avail  him- 
s^  of  your  invitatioa,  mother.  Miss  Cu- 
thew  has  proodsed  to  come  to-ai<»row,"  he 
added,  slightly  lowering  his  vmce.  "Per- 
haps you  will  come  with  her." 

Leo  did  not  remove  his  eyes  &am  Mrs. 
Prescott,  but  he  wondered  gready  whether 
Hero  had  betrayed  him.  He  repeated  his 
thanks  for  their  kindness,  and  said,  that  if  he 
could  be  of  any  use  to  Miss  Carttiew,  and  if 
she  would  accept  him  as  an  escort,  he  was  at 
her  service;  and  thai,  finding  that  Mn. 
Labouchere  wished  to  sit  near  her  aunt,  he 
found  her  a  chair,  and  left  Sir  Stephen  free 
to  wander  off  to  hia  nnsatiafiictory  occupation 
of  dogging  Hao*s  steps,  and  hanging  abaat 
any  place  she  was  nearest  to. 

"You'm  looking  at  Miss  Hero,  Sir  Ste- 
phen," said  Betsey,  who  had  come  up  from 
behind  him,  unobserved ;  "  and  no  wtmder, 
neither.  I  dessay  you'll  doubt  whether  I 
speaks  the  tnil^,  when  I  says  that  not  a  bite 
nor  sup  hasn't  passed  her  lips  the  whole  o'  this 
blessed  day,  and  as  for  sitting  still  a  mo- 
ment, you  might  so  well  aak  it  from  anybody 
with  the  St  Vitus'  dance.  Her'll  be  laid  up, 
that'll  be  the  end  o'  it  j  I  told  the  Cap'en  so 
to-day.  But  lor*  1  men  never  sees  nothiu' 
till  it  comes  to  pass,  and  then  it's,  '  Who'd 
a  thought  it? '  Do  'ee  think  that  you  could 
tempt  her,  ar,  with  anythink?"  she  added, 
after  a  pause ;  "  'tis  o'  no  use  my  speakin'." 

"  I'U  try,  Betsey." 

"  If  her'd  only  take  a  drink  o'  tea  'twould 
be  somethin'  in  her  inside,"  Betsey  said  lugu- 
briously j  and  so  urged.  Sir  Stephen  went 
over  to  where  Hero  stood  talking  to  Mrs. 
Jamieson. 

"  Miss  Carthew,"  he  said,  "  will  you  grant 
me  a  favour?" 
"  If  I  can  I  wiU." 

"  Then  drink  a  cup  of  tea  which  Betsey 
has  for  you  in  the  next  room." 

"  Yes,  do,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Jamieson. 
"  Go  now,  like  a  good  girL  I  know  what  it 
is  when  one  has  Mends-— self  is  the  last  one 
attended  to;  and,  as  my  dear  old  father 
used  to  say,  Sir.Stephen,  'An  empty  sack  can't 
stand.'  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
country,  and  he  never  forgot  his  early  days. 
Dear  me  I  I  often  think  of  his  funny  say- 
ings." 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  take  my  place  tiien," 
said  Hero. 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  must  see  that  you  fulfil  your 
promise.   Mrs.  Jamieson  will  excuse  me,  I 
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"  My  dear,  don't  you  stop  here  on  my 
account.  You  go  with  Hero,  and  see  she 
takes  something  to  eat  with  her  tea — or 
else,"  she  added,  with  a  significant  nod,  '*  we 
shall  Uiink  a  certain  gentleman  has  taken 
away  her  appetite." 

"  I  recognise  who  Mr.  Despard  is,  Hero," 
Sir  Stephen  said  as  theymoved  away.  "  You 
can  never  guess  how  all  my  hopes  vanished 
at  sight  of  him.  Ah  1  he  little  thinks  how  I 
envy  him." 

*'  Now,  whoever  have  you  got  call  to 
envy,  Sir  Stephen  ?  "  exclaimed  Betsey,  whose 
quick  ears  had  caught  Sir  Stephen's  last 
remark. 

"  I  was  envying  Mr.  Despard,  Betsey,"  he 
answered,  taking  the  tea  from  her  to  give  to 
Hero,  who  had  sunk  down  wearily  on  a  chair 
near. 

"Then  you  needn't  for  to,  I'm  sure.  As  I 
often  say^  'tis  a  Uiousand  pities  fblks  cant 
be  turned  inside  out,  then  they'd  be  know*d 
at  their  proper  valley.  Not  that  I  want  to 
say  anythink  agin  Mr.  Despard — ^fer  from  it," 
she  added,  glancing  down  at  Hero ;  "  for  I've 
know'd  un  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  he  comes 
nat'ral  to  me.  But  handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does.  Sir  Stephen,  and  Brag's  a  very 
good  dog,  as  the  sayin*  is,  but  Holdfast's  a 
better." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  Leo  himself,  who  came  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Frescott  thought  it  would  not 
be  prudent  for  her  to  stay  longer ;  and,"  he 
continued,  "  as  I  have  to  go  up  to  the  Forts, 
Mrs.  Frescott  has  very  kindly  offered  to  take 
me  through  the  park.  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  glad  to  be  quiet,"  he  said,  bending  over 
Hero's  chair.  "  You  are  looking  more  tired 
than  I  ever  saw  you.  Promise  me  to  take 
some  rest." 

But  Sir  Stephen  could  not  endure  to  listen 
to  another  word.  The  under  inflection  of 
Leo's  voice  seemed  like  pouring  oil  on  the 
fire  of  his  jealousy,  and  he  walked  away. 

"  My  poor  darling,"  Leo  began,  seeing 
they  were  out  of  hearing ;  but  Hero  checked 
whatever  sympathy  he  intended  to  offer  by 
saying,  as  ^  looked  at  him  with  a  face  pale 
aod  resolute — 


"  Leo,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  ve7  par-  \ 
ticularly;  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  1' 
before,  but  to-night  you  will  be  disengaged.  ( 
Come  here  after  you  have  left  the  Fort,  and  I  !| 
will  walk  down  to  the  beach  with  you."  ' 

*'  Certainly ;  but  I  may  be  rather  late." 

"  Never  mind  if  you  are ;  I  sbdl  wait  for 
you." 

"Very  well." 

And  so  they  parted,  Leo  filled  widi  con- 
jecture not  unmixed  with  dread,  lest  it ' 
should  be  to  say  she  wished  to  g^e  him  up. 
Forgetting  all  his  own  resolves,  and  recently 
planned  schemes,  he  tried  to  reassure  lum- 
self  by  saying — 

"  It  cannot  be  Ma/ — impossible  !  Hero 
is  not  the  girl  to  break  a  man's  heart,  and 
she  knows  how  I  love  her." 

When  the  carriage  reached  the  gate  at 
which  Leo  was  to  descend.  Sir  Stephen  got 
down  also,  saying  he  would  walk  up  to  the 
Forts  with  him. 

"Will  you  be  detained  here  king? "he 
asked. 

"  No,  I  shall  not  be  ten  minutes." 
"  Then  if  you  are  going  home,  I  will  Talk 
back  with  you.    I  yraat  a  c^ar." 
Leo  hesitated. 

"  Well,"  he  said,    I  am  not  going  straight ; 
home.    Some  of  those  dissipated  people  n 
Sharrows  made  me  promise  to  make  one  ofa 
moonlight  party  for  the  Sands." 

"  In  that  case,  good  night" 

*'  Good  night,"  Leo  said.  "  I  am  sonr 
that  we  cannot  have  a  stroll  together.  I  feel 
much  more  inclined  for  that,  and  to  go  quietly 
off  to  bed,  than  anything  else ;  but  I  could 
not  well  refuse." 

"Oh,  of  course  not;"  and  Sir  Stephec 
had  hard  work  to  get  his  voice  to  sound  as 
it  sounded  before, — "  then  I  shall  walk  bact 
at  once." 

Instead  of  which,  an  hour  later  found  him 
within  sight  of  Sharrows,  and  there  he  re- 
mained imtil  two  figures  slowly  descended 
towards  the  Sands  below.  He  watched  them 
until  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then  tunicil 
away  with  a  gloomy  face  and  heavy  heart ; 
for  the  two  were  Hero  and  Leo  Despard, 
and  they  were  alone. 
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j  PART  I. — ITS  METHOD  {continued). 

THE  analysis  of  Light  by  means  of  the 
prism,  commenced  by  Newton  two 
'  centuries  ago,  and  continued  by  Wollaston, 
Frannhofer,  Brewster,  Fox  Talbot,  Wheat- 
stone,  Stokes,  and  others,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  had  given  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

I.  The  //composition  of  a  beam  of  white 
Solar  light  into  a  series  of  rays,  which,  being 
separatwl  from  each  other  in  virtue  of  their 
different  degrees  of  refrangibility,  form  an 
elongated  Spectrum  :  which  not  only  exhibits 
the  "  colours  of  the  rainbow "  in  regular 
luminous  succession,  from  red  below  to 
violet  above ;  but  has  its  heating  power 
alnnost  exclusively  Umited  to  its  red  end, 
extending  also  over  a  dark  space  beneath  it; 
whilst  its  chemical  power  is  limited  in  like 
manner  to  the  violet  end,  and  to  a  non- 
lurainous  extension  above  it. 


2.  The  ricomposition,  or  putting  together 
of  these  scattered  rays  of  the  spectrum  into  a 
beam  of  white  light,  by  causing  them  to  pass 
through  the  prism  in  "the  opposite  direction. 

3.  The  determination  of  the  fact  that 
the  different  refrangibilities  of  the  rays  are 
connected  with  the  different  lengths  and 
rates  of  the  undulations  by  which  they  are 
propagated :  the  heat  rays,  which  are  the 
least  refrangible,  having  the  longest  and  the 
slowest  waves ;  whilst  the  lengths  of  the 
waves  of  the  chemical  rays  are  only  about 
half,  and  their  rates  about  double,  of  those  of 
the  heat  rays — the  lengths  and  rates  of  the 
coloured  rays  being  intermediate. 

4.  The  discovery  by  Wollaston  that  the 
Solar  spectrum  is  crossed  by  dark  lines; — a 
discovery  greatly  extended  by  Fraunhofer, 
who  mapped  no  fewer  than  576  of  these  lines 
by  careful  measurement  (Fig.  3),  distinguish- 
ing eight  of  the  most  conspicuous  among 
them  by  the  letters  A— H  (Fig.  4,  1). 


Ftg.  3.  Frsmnbofer  Lfnet  of  tbe  Solu  Spectnim. 


5.  The  discovery  by  Fox  Talbot,  that 
flames  coloured  by  substances  which  can  be 
raised  into  vapour  by  the  heat  of  ordinary 
combustion,  give  spectra  showing  peculiar 
bright  lines  crossing  their  coloured  bands :  and 
ihe  parallel  discovery  by  Wheatstone,  that  the 
spectra  of  Metals  which  cannot  be  volatilised 
by  an  ordinary  flame,  but  can  be  converted 
into  luminous  vapour  by  the  electric  dis- 
charge, consist  of  distinct  bands,  showing 
different  colours,  and  having  different  posi- 
tions in  relation  to  the  ordinary  continuous" 
spectrum.  Both  these  eminent  physicists 
distinctly  indicated  the  use  that  might  be 
made  of  this  method  of  '*  optical  analysis," 
in  the  recognition  of  Chemical  Elements, — 
Wheatstone  characterizing  it  as  a  more  raidy 
mmns  of  discriminating  them  than  any  other ; 
while  Fox  Talbot  laid  special  stress  on  the 
exirenu  minuteness  of  the  quantities  that  can 
be  thus  distinguished. 

6.  To  these  should  be  added  Brewster's 
discovery,  that  certain  Gases  and  Vapours 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  particular  rays 


of  the  light  transmitted  through  them ;  so 
that  the  spectrum  of  such  light  shows  special 
dark  bands  and  lines,  not  visible  in  the  ordi- 
nary solar  spectrum.    This  was  noticed  by 
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Brewster  in  regard  to  the  Atmosphere  as  far 
back  as  1833  ;  his  detennination  of  the  dark 
lines  that  are  due  to  atmospheric  absorption 
being  made  by  comparing  the  dark  lines  seen 
in  the  spectmm  of  the  sun  when  near  the 
horizon,  with  those  which  are  given  by  its 
hght  when  high  in  the  heavens — the  solar 
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rays  having  to  pass  through  a  much  greater 
extent  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  the  former 
case  than  they  have  in  the  latter.  In  Fig.  4,  2, 
are  shown  the  chief  of  the  dark  atmospheric 
lines,  as  compared  with  the  chief  of  the 
proper  solar  lines,  and  also  with  the  Mgi^ 
lines  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the  "  Electric 
aic,"  whea  it  is  formed  in  Air;  tiiese  last 
being  due  to  the  intense  heating  of  the  Oxy- 
gen and  Nitn^n  always  intervening  betwem 
the  carbon'pomts,  unless  the  arc  u  iomled 
M  vaem.  The  led  gas  commonly  known  as 
Feroocide  at  tiitxogea,  was  foimd  by  Srewster 
to  be  q>edaUy  remarkable  for  the  absorptioD- 
bands  that  are  shown  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
light  which  has  passed  through  it. — These 
observations,  like  Fraunhofisr's,  will  be  pre- 
sently shown  to  have  an  importance  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  distinguished  philosopher 
who  made  than. 

In  the  investigations  made  by  Fox  Talbot 
and  his  successors,  on  the  specti&  of  the 
Alkaline  Metals  and  other  substances  capaUe 
of  being  easily  volatiliaed,  llie  zesuUs  wene 
obtain^  by  mtrodudng  the  snbstenoe  to 
be  examined  into  a  flame  having  a  lumi- 
nosity of  its  own ;  so  that  ihe  bnght  lines 
which  it  produced  were  seen  on  a  kmmom 
ground,  and  were  consequently  &r  ^xmi  dis- 
tinct. It  WB8  by  the  distinguished  German 
Chemist,  Frofesaor  Bunsen  of  Heidelberg, 
and  the  eminent  Physicist,  Frofesaor  Kiich- 
hoff,  that  the  method  of  viewing  upon  a 
dark  ground,  the  bright  lines  characteristic 
of  Metals  and  other  substances  raised  by 
heat  into  the  gaseous  condition,  was  devised ; 
and  this  great  improvement  may  be  coa^^ 
dered  as  having  at  once  given  to  Spectnmi 

A^a^ycic  {Jig  vsty  Ij^^hjafli-  %B^t  AS  ft  moBBS  4£ 

rgsBBwA.  liojBoie  ^^^m^ *"^"'"^Pf  it 
reqraiadfiirflns  jnipoae,flm  dtenieiif  -a 
non-liimliwiB  tet  very  dame^  that  0f  a 
Boaaen  gaateDer^iavind^'bymiKingtcoal- 
gw  will  air  befose  it  enten  the  immer,  m, 
veiy  fwwezftd  Heat  is  obtained,  -wi^  tcarcefy 
as^  Ugfat)  ixnDg  the  ibest;  while  Hiat  «r 
undifaited  Aloohal  is  the  nest  hest  % 
intfodncsi:^  sate  -eiflier  cf  titese  flames  a 
minnte  portioK  of'  snbstance  lo  be 
enmined,  apoD  a  loop  of  'piathram  wire,  its 
characteristic  bright  Unes  are  immediately 
seen,  while  the  condnuous  spectrum  of  the 
Isuap-flame  ii>  so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely 
discernible.  The  bnght  lines  thus  pro- 
duced by  the  coaapounds  <^  Fota^  Soda, 
Lime,  and  Baiytesare  dtown  in  Fig.  7  (p.  417), 
as  well  as  they  can  be  without  colour;  and  it 
■a  seen  that  the  two  br^^  red  liaes  in  tlw 


Potassium-spectrum  correspond  in  posidon 
to  the  two  dark  lines  A  and  B  in  the  red 
portion  of  the  Solar  spectrum;  while  the 
bright  yellow  line  of  the  Sodium  spectrum  ha?  1 
the  like  correspondence  with  the  dark  line  D 
in  its  yellow  portion. — ^The  significance  of' 
these  arid  other  &ct8  of  the  like  kind,  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Fraoo- : 
hofier  lines,  will  be  presently  aprpaarcnt 

The  fundamental  prindide  <tf  the  oaastrac- ' 
tion  of  the  instrummt,  nov  teiBtted  a  Spec- 
troscope, by  whidi  these  lines  ace  exammed  i 
and  their  positions  determined,  is  extremely 
simple.    A  prism  of  dense  flint-glass  having 
a  high  dispersive  power,  or  a  hoUow  pvisBi ' 
of  glass  filled  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  is  set 
upright  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  carrying  three 
arms,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5  (p.  416).    The  arm  . 
on  the  side  opposite  to  thp  observer  carries  1 
tube  wliich  has  its  extKmi^  dosed  a 
shutter  containii^  a  ve^  fine  slit,   the ' 
l»eadth  of  which  can  be  veiy  eaactly  regu- ' 
lated  ty^  a  fine  micK»netor-sciew ;  wluk,  at ; 
the  end  nearer  the  pnsm,  is  a  ronvex  fens,  \ 
which  serves  to  collect  the  rajTE  issuing  froai  '< 
the  slit,  and  to  render  tiiem  parallel  before 
they  &11  on  the  prism.    The  substance  to  be 
/-vammoii  ht  istioduced  utfo  Ihe  flaiae  of  a 
Bim sen-burner  just  outside  the  slit;  and 
the  ray  from  it  which  is  admittsd  hy  the 
slit,  after  pasang  tiirongh  the  prism,  and 
suffering  £si|Mraon  by  its  agency,  is  receivai 
into  a  tdcscope  of  low  naagnifying  pon-a.  j 
through  which  the  observer  is  represented  as  j 
looking.    Only  a  portion  of  the  spectrum  j 
cam  be  seen  at  a  time ;  bnt  the  arm  which 
carries  the  telescope  has  a  horizontal  motion 
round  the  pillar,  so  as  to  be  adjusdble  10 
any  part  of  tiie  speodiun ;  and  as  the  orde 
round  which  it  moves  is  divided  into  degrees. 
&c,  the  angular  distance  between  the  dif- 
ferent tines  socoesnvdy  brought  into  the 
centre  (tf  the  field  of  tl»e  telescope  can  be 
very  exactly  meastued.   Another  method  of 
measurement  is  the  pladng  in  a  third  ttd>r. 
iriiidi  here  projects  towards  the  front,  a 
graduated  scale  j^tographed  en  glass:  a 
candle  being  placed  in  iront  of  this,  an  koe^ 
of  the  scale  formed  by  a  lens  withui  the  tabc 
is  thrown  upon  die  prism,  in  such  a  positka 
as  to  be  reflected  into  &e  telescope  cf  tbe 
observer;  who  s«s  the   scale  projected 
brightly  on  the  backgromd,  and  can  tfais 
read  off  the  position  of  each  of  the  lines. br 
which  he  sees  the  fiunt  qwctran  to  be  ' 
traversed. 

If  very  esuct  observations  are  required,  - 
two  cn:  more  jnisms  are  used,  so  as  to  > 
Itsigthen  the  spectnni  by  repeated  i^a-  • 
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;  suns,  as  shown  in  I^g.  6  {p.  416).    In  this 
'  manner,  not  only  are  the  lines  more  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  but  many  of  thofte 
I '  which  with  a  single-prism  spectroscope  appear 
.  as  single  lines,  are  found  resolvable  into  two 
,|  or  more.   This  is  notably  the  case  with  the 

I  bright-yellow  Sodium-iine.  Mr.  Lockyer  em- 
ploys, in  his  study  of  the  wonderful  Solar 
phenomena  to  be  presently  described,  a 

\  Spectroscope  <^  this  kind  in  which  f<mrUm 
,  prisms  are  thus  combined.  In  Solar  obserra- 
'  tions  it  does  not  answer  to  use  hollow  prisms 
,  filled  with  liquid  bisulphide  of  caxbon  ]  since 
,  '  the  great  heating  power  of  its  rays  produces 
I  currents  in  the  liquid,  wludi  impair  the  per- 
fcnmance  of  the  prisms.  But  such  prisms 
i  may  be  veiy  advantageously  used  ^cm  account 

I I  of  their  high  dispersive  power)  m  obserra- 
I  tions  on  other  spectra  containiiig  but  a 
I,  smaller  proportifm  of  Heato.^ 

i  PART  n. — ^ITS  RESITLTS. 

A  few  examples  will  be  given  in  the  firat 
,  place,  to  show  the  extiaoidinaiy  value  of  this 
new  and  very  simple  oiethod  of  visnafy 
!  recognising  the  presence  of  ekmmUtry  sub- 
stances, in  amoimts  so  minute  as  almost  to 
I  surpass  belief;  so  that  the  Spectroscope  has 
'  now  become  as  necessary  an  instrument  as 
the  balance,  in  the  laboratory  iof  "die  Cbemnt 
Of  all  substances  yet  eziamwd,  fteie  k 
none  that  is  more  universally  dMhifld,  or  that 
can  be  more  readily  detectod,  flum  ^^iitm. 
Even  in  the  luminous  speittnaB  isad  by 
!.  Professor  Swan,  it  was  shown  that  the  bri|^ 
I  yellow  soda-line  could  be  distii^iuiAed,  whasn 
:  the  quantity  of  that  substance  raised  into 
vapour  was  no  more  than  i-2,joo,oooth  cf  a 
'  grain ;    and  when  it  was  proiectsd  \ff 
'  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  upon  a  dank  badc- 
I  ^-ound,  they  found  it  posstt^  to  diatin- 
>  guish  by  its  presence  a  quantily  so  minute 
as   i-i8o,ooo,oooth    of   a  grain.     "  The 
chemist,"  as  ^ey  justly  observe,  "  posseaies 
,  no  reaction  which  will  in  the  slighter  -degiee 
bear  comparison  with  the  dcslenninirtioB  of 
'.  the  presence  of  Soditmi      ^fi*^"w  ssmr 
lysis."   It  is  difficult,  in  feet,  to  project  any 
I  spectrum,  in  which  a  faint  Sodium-line  does 
,  not  show  itself.    For  the  dust  that  is  con- 
stantly floating  in  our  atmosphere,  and  forms 
the  motes  in  a  sunbeam,  almost  always  con- 
tains sodium ;  so  that  if  a  dusty  book  (for 
example)  be  struck,  or  a  coat  be  beaten,  at 
some  feet  from  the  flame,  the  bright  yellow 
!>o<Liuni-iine  immediately  fiashefi  out  Even 
.  a  platinum  wire  Ifom  which  eveiy  pardcle 
v&  sodium  has  been  driven  off  by  heating  it 
in  the  flame,  will  again  show  the  sodium 


reaction  after  being  laid  by  for  a  few  minutes 
without  toudiing  anything,  in  consequence 
of  the  settling-down  of  dust  uppn  it ;  and 
will  also  exhibit  it  after  being  once  drawn 
between  the  fingers  or  through  the  mouth, 
showing  that  the  cutaneous  |}erspiration  and 
the  saliva  contain  soda-salts. — The  cause  of 
this  universal  presence  of  Soda  in  the  Atmo- 
sphere at  once  becomes  obvious,  when  we 
consider  that  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  are  covered  with  salt-water ;  that  every 
wind  which  traverses  the  surface  of  tt^ 
ocean,  carries  up  a  film  of  that  surface  in  the 
fbim  of  fine  -iqaay ;  and  that  while  the  watery 
vapour  is  held  m  solution  by  the  air,  the  par- 
tides  of  salt  it  contams  wiU  be  difiused 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  wiU  be  carried 
by  its  circulation  over  every  part  of  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  land.  l%e  presence  of  Soda  in  the 
air  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  has  long 
been  subjected  ^  for  there  are  land  plants 
which  raqniic  so  huge  an  amount  of  it,  that 
diey  will  only  grcnr  within  a  limited  distance 
of  the  ^one;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
ase  4adieiB  triuch  will  not  grow  near  the  sea, 
the  presence  of  soda  in  the  air  to  any  con- 
siderable amount  being  injurious  to  them. 
Sut  it  is  only  by  Spectrum-analysis,  that  its 
universal  diffusion  through  the  Atmos{^ete> 
even  in  ^  interior  of  continents  aiul  cm 
amntiin4ops,  is  capable  of  being  de- 
monstrafeod. 

Another  interesting  result  that  was  eariy 
ribtnoad  by  the  use  of  this  new  method  oi 
TTSeaBch,  was  tfie  general  difiiision  of  the 
alkafaie  eartib  termed  ZUhia.  This  had 
pKemansly  been  known  to  exist  in  only  four 
nnnemls;  and  a  demand  having  sprung  up 
iac  it,  -in  consequence  of  the  valuable  resulte 
obtained  bam  ats  use  in  the  treatment  of 
gouJ;  Ifais  ifin^ation  of  the  supply  rendered 
it  vtTf  cosdy.  Kow  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  this  earth,  vhen  introduced  by  itself  into 
a.]um-hmiinous  flame,  at  once  imparts  to  it  a 
hrilBawt  red;  but  as  it  is  always  naturally 
foimd  auaed  with  soda  and  other  substances 
iribdi  pMKnt  in  much  larger  quantity, 
the  stronger  colour  which  ihty  ^ve  to  the 
flame  masks .  the  red  of  the  Lithia.  When, 
however,  a  minute  portion  of  any  such  mix- 
ture is  introduced  into  the  flame  of  the  spec- 
troscope, the  presence  of  lithia  is  at  once 
revealed  by  a  bright  line  in  the  red  portion 
of  the  spectrum,  whilst  the  presence  of  soda 
is  recognised  witli  equal  certainty  by  its 
bright  yellow  line,  and  that  of  any  other 
substance  by  its  own  line  or  combination  of 
lines.  And  thus  it  has  been  found  that,  in 
virtue  (as  it  would  seem)  cf  the  great 
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solubility  of  its  compounds,  Lithia,  though 
seldom  occurring  in  large  quantities,  is 
one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all 
substances.  It  is  present  in  sea-water,  and 
in  that  of  most  springs  {a  single  spring  in  a 
Cornish  mine  having  been  found  to  pour  it 
forth  at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  of  chloride 
of  lithium  every  twenty-four  hours) ;  and 
being  taken  up  by  Plants  from  the  water  of 
the  soil,  it  passes  from  them  into  the  bodies 
of  Aninfels.  Thus,  it 
is  found  in  bread ; 
io  almost  all  fruits 
and  vegetables ;  and 
in  wine  and  beer.  So, 
too,  if  the  end  of  a 
cigar  be  held  in  the 
spectroscope  flame, 
the  presence  of  lithia 
is  at  once  indicated 
bv  its  characteristic 
red  line.  The  flesh, 
blood ,  and  other  fluids 
of  animals  will  con- 
tain it;  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it 
is  absorbed  and  dif- 
fused tlirough  them 
has  been  experiment- 
ally shown  to  be  such, 
that  'within  ten 
minutes  after  a  solu- 
tion of  lithia  had  been 
injected  beneath  the 
skin  of  a  guinea-pig, 
it  was  found  in  every 
texture  and  fluid  of 
the  body,  except  the 
crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye,  which  is  not  pene- 
trated by  blood-ves- 
sels ;  while  in  a  few 
minutes  more,  it  had 
penetrated  even  i/s 
substance.  The  ex- 
periments of  Buhsen 
and  Kirchhofl^  have 
shown  that  as  little 
as   i-6,ooo,oooth  of 

a  grain  of  Lithia  can  be  detected  with  cer- 
tainty by  spectrum  analysis.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  fact  of  great  interest,  that  lithia  has  been 
thus  detected  in  Meteoric  stones;  so  that 
we  inay  safely  presume  upon  its  extensive 
diffusion,  as  one  of  the  materials,  not  only  of 
the  Earth  and  its  inhabitants,  but  of  all  the 
bodies  composing  the  Solar  system. 

It,  further,  it  was  soon  found  by  Pi'o-'' 
■  Bunsen,  that  when  certain  Mineral 
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Waters  of  Germany  were  submitted  to  Spec- 
troscopic analysis,  bright  lines  were  seen  in 
their  spectra,  which  were  not  referrible  to 
any  known  substance  :  and  following  up  thi^ 
indication,  he  evaporated  the  enormous 
quantity  of  forty-four  tons  of  these  waters, 
and  then,  by  the  application  of  his  greai 
chemical  skill,  he  separated  from  the  solid 
residue  all  known  elementary  substancts. 
About  two  hundred  grains  remained  behind : 
and  by  the  carefu. 
examination  of  thi: 
further  residue,  ht 
found  it  to  consist  of 
the  salts  of  two  new 
Alkalies,  to  the  me 
tallic  bases  of  whidi 
he  gave  the  names 
of  Casium  and  Jitdi- 
dium.  Both  of  thea 
closely  resemble  Po- 
tassium in  chemical 
properties ;  and,  like 
it,  they  communicate 
a  violet  colour  to 
flame.  I  here  is  also 
a  certain  analogy  in 
their  spectra;  but  tht 
special  character  of 
each  is  very  distinc- 
tive. Rubidium  in- 
dicates its  presence 
by  two  splendid  deep 
red  lines,  which  lie 
nearer  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum 
(that  is,  are  produced 
by  light  of  less  re- 
frangibility)  than  the 
potassium  red  line ; 
whilst  it  also  giv& 
two  lines  at  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectnmi. 
by  which  it  can  be 
distinguished  with 
certainty,  even  in 
very  minute  quan- 
tities. Caesium  is 
specially  chaiac 
terized  by  two  blue  lines,  not  far  Irom  each 
other,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  bril- 
liancy and  sharpness  of  definition.  Rubidium 
seems  to  be  almost  as  widely  diffused  as 
Lithium;  having  been  found  not  only  in 
various  minerals  and  mineral  waters,  but  also 
in  beet-root,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa- 
Soon  after  the  announcement  of  the  dis- 
covery of  these  new  metals,  a  similar  due 
was  followed  up  with  like  success  by  Mr. 
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Crookes ;  who  lyas  struck  with  the  presence 
of  a  peculiar  bright  green  line  in  the  spec- 
trum produced  by  a  certain  mineral  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  at  Tilke- 
i  rode,  in  the  Hartz.  He  soon  perceived  that 
this  green  line  indicated  the  existence  of  a 
new  substance ;  and  having  separated  it  out 
by  chemical  means,  he  found  it  to  be  a 

BMium.  Calcium.  Sodiam 


Botany  to  distinguish  a  green  expansion. — A 
French  chemist,  M.  I*amy,  made  the  same 
discovery  almost  contemporaneously  with 
Mr.  Crookes  ;  finding  thallium  in  large  quan- 
tities in  certain  varieties  of  iron  pyrites,  the 
mineral  from  which  nearly  all  our  sulphuric 
add  is  now  made.  The  crystals  of  its  salts 
are  very  beautiful  objects  under  a  Polarising 

Microscope. 
XIV— 29 


metal  resembling  Lead  in  weight  and  in  many 
of  its  properties,  but  resembling  in  its  ready 
volatilisabiHty  the  light  metallic  bases  of 
the  Alkalies.  This  metal,  when  introduced 
into  a  non-luminous  flame,  was  found  to 
give  it  an  exquisite  green  tint;  and  Mr. 
Crookes  accordingly  gave  it  the  name 
Thallium^  from  thalluSf  a  term  used  in 

Potauluni.  Sns. 


Another  new  metal  was  thus  discovered  in 
1 864  by  Professors  Reich  and  Richter,  of  the 
celebrated  mining  school  of  Presburg ;  who 
detected  in  the  spectrum  of  certain  zinc  ores 
two  indigo-coloured  lines,  one  in  the  blue 
and  the  other  in  the  violet  portion  of  the 
spectrum  ;  and  these  were  found  to  be  due  to 
the  presence'  of  a  silver-white  metal  about 
seven  and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as  water. 
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This  metal,  Indium,  has  as  yet  been  only- 
found  in  very  small  quantities. 

This  method,  however,  has  its  limits :  for 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ordinary 
Metals  cannot  be  thus  raised  into  vapour  by 
the  flame  of  the  Bunsen-bumer,  requiring 
the  much  higher  temperature  of  the  Electric 
arc  to  volatilise  them;  and  the  quantity  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  anc,  iron,  or  arsenic, 
whidi  is  required  to  produce  the  character- 
istic spectrum  of  each  when  tiras  t^ted,  is 
many  times  laiiger  than  that  wbich  suffices  to 
indicate  tiie  presence  of  the  Alkaline  metals. 

By  one  or  other  of  these  methods,  the 
bpectra  dtaracteristic  of  nearly  all  known 
solid  bodies  have  now  been  most  carefully 
studied  and  accurately  mapped,  chiefly  by 
Professors  Karchhoff,  Angstrom,  and  Thalen, 
and  by  Dr.  Huggins.  Most  metals  give  a 
great  number  of  lines ;  and  yet  between  the 
lines  of  one  and  those  of  another,  there  are 
scarcely  any  coincidences.  Only  six  cases  of 
such  coincidences  have  been  detected  by  Dr. 
Huggins  among  several  hundred  bright  lines 
produced  by  twenty-four  elements ;  one  of  the 
Zinc  lines,  for  instance,  corresponding  with 
one  of  the  Arsenic,  and  one  of  the  Sodium 
with  one  of  the  Lead.  It  is  probable  that 
if  these  were  to  be  investigated  by  a  Spectro- 
scope of  still  greater  power  than  any  now  in 
use,  each  of  the  six  pairs  which  now  seen 
identical  would  be  resolved  into  two  distinct 
lines ;  and  that  the  luminous  vapour  of  eve^ 
Elementary  substance,  without  exceptioa, 
would  be  found  to  give  oflf  a  set  of  rays  flf 
fixed  and  definite  wave-lengths,  so  as  to  haw 
their  distinct  places  in  the  spectmm.  Not 
only  has  each  substance  its  peculiar  luminom 
rays : — a  like  peculiarity  exists  in  ^se  ra|» 
of  very  high  rdrangibility,  whs^anrprojectoi^ 
beyond  the  violet  fsoA.  t&  Urn  spectrum,  and 
^duce  Chemical  effecte.  !%«  bnds  pecu- 
Uar  to  each  substance  mXf  be  rendered 
visible  by  throwing  this  dark  portion  of  their 
spectrum  upon  a  piece  of  paper  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  quinine,  the  "  fluorescence  " 
of  which  will  cause  it  to  shine  wherevt^  the 
chemical  rays  fall  upon  it;  and  they  may 
also  be  made  to  imprint  themselves  on  photo- 
graphic paper,  in  virtue  of  their  chemical 
action  upon  it.  The  non-luminous  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  the  combustion  of  ircm, 
aluminium,  and  magnesium,  or  irom  electric 
sparks  given  off  from  poles  composed  of 
these  metals,  are  so  numerous  and  highly 
refrangible,  as  to  form  distinct  bands  at 
a  distance  beyond  the  violet  ray  which  is 
equal  to  ten  times  the  whole  length  of  the 
insibk  spectrum,  fix}m  the  violet  to  the  red. 


It  is  also  by  passing  tlie  electric  disdurge  \ 
through  Gases — ojfygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  ' 
&c. — that  their  characteristic  spectra  h*re  i 
been  ascertained,  and  the  remarkable  &ct  i 
determined  that  these  spectra  in  many  in- 
stances vary  considerably  according  to  the '' 
pressure  to  which  die  gas  is  subject^  at  the 
time.  This  fact  will  be  shown  to  have  a  noai  \ 
'important  application  in  Solar  Chemistiy.  i 

We  now  readi  the  last  of  tSmc  great  dis- ' 
coveries  in  Spectmm  Analysii,  by  means  of  '  j 
which  its  use  was  extended  firam  the  study 
of  theTeireatrialelement^toUutofthecom-  ; 
ponents  not  only  of  the  Snn;  btK  (rf  the  T^ 
motestbodiesintheCeIestialuniverse;aQdby  i 
which  not  merely  their  composition,  but  the  in- 
cessant changes  of  whidi  they  £tfe  tfae  subjects,  ' 
have  been  discovered  and  exactlf  measured.  ^ 
The  coincidence  in  place  between  certain  i, 
of  the  dark  Fraunhofer  liae»  of  the  Solar  ^ 
spectrum,  and  the  br^M  lines  gives  by  certiic  I 
chemical  substances,  had  been  noticed,  and  . 
speculations  had  been  formed  as  to  &e  mean- 1| 
ing  of  this  coincidence,  when  Kiiddioff  took  ; 
np  the  inquiry  systematically  in  1859.  Thisbe  ; 
^id     arrai^;ing  his  Spectrosoope  in  such  a  ! 
manner,  tiiat  one  balfc^thefieldaf  viewof  its , 
telescope  was  occupied  by  the  natural  or  ( 
Solar  specttom,  aad  the  other  half  by  the ; 
arti^ial  sftetgrans  which  he  wiataed  to  com- 
psar  with  it;  so-tiBBtthe  bp^^'kaat  contained  | 
in  Cbe  latterwsie  Aus  pluuA  aittigside  the 
dark  Frauflfaofer  lines  of  Iftr  fmaxi,  both  . 
hGtmg  passeet  tiroagh  tfce  mmm  prism,  the ! 
dispersive  fowwr  oi  whicit  moU.  act  on  both  ; 

NcwZMnasin  thivMnaacr  compared  ^ 
tbe  double  ffodhm  lin«  fHtis  ttie  double  '1 
,  Kmanhofef  ttvc  whev  ifer  ftro  spectn  \^ 
lying  siidrby  aide,  and  hara^  found  that  |. 
they  occupied  jveeisely  Ifae  sane  place,  be  I 
threw  the  one  spectrum  mmt  the  other,  by  ; 
bringing  a  flame  coloured  -mSk  sodium  la  . 
front  of  the  slit,  which  had  been  narrowed  to 
:  admit  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  sunlight ;  " 
and  he  then  saw  the  dark  lines  D  change  into  "' 
bright  ones.  But  when  1m  allowed  the  fiiU  ^ 
sunlight  to  shine  through  the  sodium  flame,  - 
so  that  the  solar  spectrum  overpowered  that  , 
of  the  metal,  the  lines  appeared  intensely  1 
dark.  He  then  substituted  for  sunlight  tlw  \ 
Oxy hydrogen  or  lime-light;  which  gives  a  cod-  j| 
tinuous  spectrum  having  no  dark  lines ;  and  h 
when  its  beam  was  made  to  pass  through 
a  flame  coloured  yellow  by  common  salt, ' 
dt^k  lines  were  seen  in  its  spectrtnn,  havi^ 
the  precise  position  of  the  Sodium  lines,  and  | 
exactly  resembling  tiie  Frauohtrfer  lines  of 
the  Solar  spectrum.  I' 
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{  Hence  KirchhofFconcluded  that  the  Sodium 
I  Same— that  is,  the  incandescent  vapour  of 
I  sodium — absorbs  rays  of  the  same  d^ree  of 
'  refrangibility  as  those  which  it  emits  ;  so  that 
I  it  filters  out  these  rays  (so  to  speak)  from  any 
i  luminous  beam  containing  th«n  which  is  pro- 
i  jected  through  it,  and  thus  leaves  deficiencies 
I  or  dark  bands  showing  the  abs^ce  of  those 
I  ta)-s,  in  what  would  otherwise  be  a  continuous 
'  spectnim.  And  he  was  hence  natorally  led  to 
I  the  inference  that  the  same  would  hold  good 
of  a//  gases  and  vapours  raised  to  the  state 
of  incandescence  or  luminous  glow;  the 
I  spectrum  of  any  such  gas  or  vapour,  consist- 
I  ing  of  bright  lines  upon  a  dark  ground,  being 
,  mmedy  or  showing  itself  as  a  series  of  dark 
j  lines  upon  a  bright  ground,  when  light  of  a 
I  sufficient  degree  of  intensity,  giving  a  con- 

I  tinuous  spectrum,  is  passed  through 

'•   This  inference  has  been  confimied  by  the 

II  reversal  of  the  spectra  of  so  manjr  substances 
capable  of  being  readily  raised  into  incan- 

\  descent  vapours,  that  there  can  be  no  reason- 
I  able  doubt  of  its  being  universally  true ;  so 
I  that  whenever  we  find  the  series  of  brigkt 
j  Hncs  produced  by  the  vaporisation  of  any 
substance,  to  bear  a  precise  correspondence 
with  a  series  of  dark  lines  in  the  Solar  spec- 
trum, we  may  regard  the  latter  as  resulting 
from  the  reversal  of  the  former,  although  the 
like  reversal  has  not  been  yet  obtained  in 
that  particular  case.    Hence  when  every  one 
of  the  460  MgAf  lines  mapped  by  Kirchhoff 
1  and  Angstrom  in  the  spectrum  of  Iron,  was 
fotmd  to  have  its  precise  countopart  in  a 
j  <^  line  in  tiie  solar  spectrum — ^not  merely 
'  tlie  respective  places  of  these  lines  being  die 
j  same,  but  theii'  respective  breadths  and  inten- 
I  sities— it  is  inconceivable  that  the  presence 
j  of  any        substance  than  the  Iron  which 
I  gives  the  bright  lines,  can  be  the  cause  of  the 
I  appearance  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
!  spectrum,  one  of  them  being  the  Fraunhofer 
I  line  E.   And  hence  the  presence  of  these 
lines  in  the  Solar  spectrum  may  be  justly 
regarded  (to  use  the  words  in  which  Kirchhoff 
originally  published  this  capital  discovery) 
as  proving    the  presence  of  Iron  vapour  in 
the  Solar  atmosphere,  with  as  great  a  degree 
of  certainty  as  we  can  attiun  in  any  question 
ofuatural  science." — As  many  as- sgi/efttem 
Metals  have  tiius  been  already  recognised  in 
the  luminous  atmosphoe  of  the  Sun ;  some 
of  ftem  by  the  coincidence  of  so  large 
a  number^  of  lines,  as  to  afford  a  certainty 
scarcely  less  complete  than  that  which  we 
'«1  in  the  case  of  Iron.    Thus  at  least  170 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  rare  metal 
j  Titanium,  75  Calcium  lines,  57  Mftnganese 


lines,  and  33  Nickel  lines  have  been  found 
to  corresp<Mid  in  position  and  character  with 
dark  Solar  lines.  In  the  case  of  other  metals^ 
however,  the  evidence  is  less  conclusive ;  but 
much  addition  to  our  knowledge  on  tliis  point 
may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  men  . 
powerful  instruments  ^d  more  exact  meUMds 
observatimi. 

The  study  of  the  spectra  of  those  elemen- 
tary substances  wdiich  are  only  known  to  us 
in  the  gaseous  state,  has  to  be  prosecuted  in 
peculiar  modes.-    Suppose  that  the  electric 
discharge  be  passed  tlurough  an  atmosphere 
of  the  gas,  between  poles  of  metals  whose 
lines  are  known ;  we  can  subtract  from  its 
spectrum  the  lines  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  incandescent  particles  of  these  metals  ini 
the  spait,  so  that  the  residtuil  Ikes  will 
represent  the  spcotrum.  of  the  gas  through; 
which  it  passes.    Or  we.  may  enclose  a  very 
small  (quantity  of  the  gas  in  a  highly  nu^ed> 
state,  in  a  glass  tube  of  very  small  bore,  and' 
transmit  through  it  a  strong  continuous! 
electric  current,  which  heats  the  gas  up  tof 
incandesoenoe,  so  that  it  gives  off  its  pecun 
liar  rays  in  a  line  of  brilliantly  coloured  light,- 
just  as  a  fine  platinum  wire  made  to  form- 
part  of  the  drcuit  becomes  heated  to  glowingi 
whiteness.     Now'  when   the'  spectrum  of 
Hydrogen  is  examined  by  the  first  methods 
under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  or 
by  the  second  metiiod  when  the  gas  isi 
moderately  rarefied,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
four  br^M  lines,  which  are  respectively  red, 
bluislv^reei^  indigo,  and  violet ;  and  these  are 
found  to  correspond,  predsely  with  the  dark 
IFVaunhofer  linei^  C,  F,  G,  and  a  line  near' 
H,  in  the  conesponding  parts  of  the  solai' 
spectrum.    But  it  has  beoi  recently  shown^' 
that  the  charaGtCT  of  this  Hydrogen  spectrum 
is  greatly  chuiged  either  by  an  increase  in 
the  intensity  of  the  electric  discharge,  or  by 
a  reduction  in  the  pressure  of  the  gas;  under 
both  which   conditions  hydrc^en  can  be. 
made  to  give  a  amtinuous  spectrum,  appa- 
rently in  consequence  of  the  greater  elevation 
of  the  temperature  of  its  particles. — It  will 
presently  appear  that  the   study  of  the 
Hydrogen  spectrum  has  already  afforded,  and 
seems  likely  to  afford  in  the  future,  informa. 
tion  of  a  more  unlooked-for  kind,  than  that 
of  any  other  eleraentaiy  sul^tance. 

The  researches  of  Kirchhoff  having  led 
him  to  conclude  that  the  ibn-k  Unes  of  the 
Solar  spectrum  are  due  to  the  absorption  of- 
light  by  the  metallic  and  other  vs^urs  con- 
tained  in  the  solar  atmosphere ;  the  quesboo 
next  arose  in  his  mind  what  is  the  source  of-  j 
the  white  light  proceeding  from  the  luminous  ' 
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Photosphere  of  the  sun  itself,  and  forming  the 
continuous  spectrum  on  which  these  dark 
lines  are  projected  ?  That  this  light  must  be 
given  off  from  substances  raised  to  an  ex- 
tremely high  temperature,  there  can  be  no 
question ;  but  whether  these  substances  are 
in  the  sdid  or  Uquid  condition,  is  a  point  not 


yet  determined ;  and  from  wliat  has  just 
been  stated  in  regard  to  hydrogen  (which 
is  true  also  of  some  other  gases),  it  seeois 
possible  that  the  photosphere  may  be  really 
formed  of  gases  raised  by  intense  heat  to  a 
degree  of  luminosi^  sufficient  to  give  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum. 


BIRTHDAY  THOUGHTS. 

Br  THB  lATK  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 
"  Thiro  ii  a  tim«  to  j>e  born,  and  a  time  to  die."— Eccles.  ui.  a. 


THESE  words  may  teach  us  how  the 
sovereign  power  of  God  determines  our 
birth  and  death  without  our  wills  being 
asked  to  agree  or  disagree.  Assuredly, 
whatever  our  birth  and  death  may  be  to 
others,  they  are  events  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  ourselves.  The  rise  or  fall  of 
empires,  with  all  the  revolutions  recorded  in 
history — the  quickening  of  all  the  creatures 
who  have  ever  lived,  or  their  burial  in  the 
vast  tomb  of  the  past — ^the  formation  of  the 
universe  itself,  or  its  burning  up  with  fervent 
heat — are  all,  in  a  sense,  notbiog  to  each  one 
of  us  in  comparison  with  our  own  birth  and 
our  own  death.  And  yet  we  were  never 
asked  whether  we  would  be  bom  or  not,  nor 
shall  we  be  asked  whether  we  shall  die  or 
not.  All  has  been  arranged  for  us — who  the 
parents  should  be  who  were  to  bring  us  forth, 
whether  poor  or  rich,  dwelling  in  palaces  or 
wretched  cellars,  holy  or  profane,  savage  or 
civilised.  So  have  been  determined  also  the 
time  and  place  in  which  we  were  to  enter  into 
the  world's  history,  whether  we  were  to  be 
bom  in  early  or  later  ages,  before  the  flood 
or  before  the  millenniumi  in  Asia  Minor  or 
in  Britain,  with  the  Koran  or  the  Bible,  with 
a  patriarch  or  priest  to  iostnicC  us.  Those 
circumstances  must  tell  on  our  opinions, 
habits,  feelings,  life;  yet  so  are  we  bom, 
and  so  hath  it  ever  been  with  each  child  of 
man.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  regard  to  death. 
New,  unalterable,  eternal  is  the  change  which 
that  event  must  bring.  Yet  come  it  must. 
No  question  is  asked.  Men  may  possibly 
hasten  it — they  cannot  possibly  prevent  it. 
Shall  it  come  in  childhood  or  in  old  age,  by 
flood  or  fire,  by  the  hand  of  murder  or  of 
nature,  by  sudden  accident  or  slow  decay,  by 
plague  or  fever,  at  home  or  among  strangers  ? 
All  is  silent.  No  voice  answers  the  question. 
God's  purpose  is  beyond  our  ken.  The 
time  of  birth  and  the  time  of  death  come 
irrespective  of  the  will  of  man.  And  thus 
we  cannot  choose,  but  feel  ourselves  to  be 


creatures,  in  the  hands  of  One  above  and 
beyond  us.  We  may  rave  against  it  like 
madmen,  wish  it  otherwise,  suUenly  submit 
to  what  we  call  fate  or  destiny ;  but  the 
mighty  will  of  God  hems  us  in.  as  granite 
walls  hem  in  the  sea  or  bound  a  river  in  its 
flood.  God  rules  our  birth  and  death ;  and 
we  can  neither  help  nor  hinder. 

But  let  us  think  a  little  more  about  those 
two  birth-days  in  our  histor)' — the  one  into 
this  world,  and  the  other  into  the  next. 
How  shall  we  deal  with  these  events  ?  What 
^all  we  make  of  them  ? 

First,  as  to  our  birth  into  existence.  The 
mere  fact  that  our  existence  is  endless  makes, 
of  itself,  our  birth  unutterably  solemn.  To 
live  and  breathe,  if  but  for  an  hour,  is  a 
pledge  of  life  for  ever  and  for  ever.  We  say 
we  were  born  on  such  a  year  or  day,  and  in 
that  room,  at  that  minute  indicated  by  the 
clock  which  yet  ticks  ou,  we  b^an  our 
journey.  When  shall  it  end  ?  This  room 
was  large  enough  for  the  child,  but  no  mere 
house  can  satisfy  its  wants  now.  It  has 
grown,  and  must  grow  and  increase  like  a 
mighty  river,  until  the  infinite  alone  can  be 
large  enough  to  contain  and  satisfy  i\s  being. 

'*  I  am  "  is  the  utterance  of  God.  Yet  so 
awful  is  this  gift  of  existence  which  God  has 
given  us,  that  each  man  may  with  beating 
heart  and  in  solemn  thoughtfulness  whi&~ 
per  to  himself,  "  I  too  am,  and  I  shall  be, 
everlastingly,  world  without  end.  I  think, 
and  I  shall  think  for  ever.  I  remember,  and 
I  shall  remember  for  ever.  I  anticipate,  and 
shall  look  forward  for  ever.  I  know  and  am 
known,  I  shall  know  and  be  known  for  ever. 
I  love  or  hate,  I  fear  or  rejoice,  I  am 
happy  or  tmhappy  now,  and  for  evermore 
must  this  bosom  heave  with  emotion  of  some 
kind.  I  form,  and  shall  for  ever  form,  a 
portion  of  universal  history.  All  the  volumes 
that  exist  have  not  pages  enough  to  express 
a  firaction  of  all  ^t  could'  be  written  or 
said  of  my  life  and  actions  through  eternity. 
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'  The  world  would  literally  not  contain  the 
'  books  necessary  for  my  biography.    And  all 
I  this  follows  from  this  one  fact — I  exist."  '*  1 
I  exist  *' — repeat  those  words,  and  with  medi- 
tative eye  look  through  them  as  through  a 
telescope,  and  behold  the  infinite  sea  on 
whose  shore  you  were  bom,  and  on  which  you 
are  to  sail  on  for  evermore.    Do  not  point 
to  mountains  and  stars,  and  smile  at  our 
littleness.   These  are  to  human  life  as  bub- 
bles to  the  great  ocean.   The  whole  solar 
sjrstem,  world  on  world,  is  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  me  than  the  rooms  of  the 
house  I  live  in  or  the  dust  that  cleaves  to 
my  feet.   The  time  I  was  bom  marked  the 
addition  of  an  endless  life — of  a  mighty  being, 
be  he  saint  or  devil, — ^to  our  universe.  Men 
fear  death,  think  of  death,  fight  against 
death.    It  is  nothing  to  birth ;  for  death 
does  not  alter  the  fact  of  existence,  no  more 
than  the  tunnel  alters  the  raihroad,  or  the 
street  which  leads  from  the  harbour  to  the 
ocean  changes  the  waters  of  either.  Yet  death 
is  also  a  great  event  in  a  man's  history.  It 
is  so  strai^e  and  m^teiious,  that  I  should 
leave  the  bod^  in  which  I  have  as  yet  ever 
been,  and  neither  see  with  it,  hear  with  it, 
act  with  it,  think  with  it  any  more.   That  I 
should  leave  my  house,  fiimily,  business, 
enjoyments,  all  uiat  I  ever  saw  of  earth  or 
sky,  and  go  away, — how  I  know  not, — to 
see,  and  hear,  and  act,  and  think  among  a 
new  order  of  beings  in  a  new  state  of  things, 
for  ever^  while  the  world  will  see  my  name 
mentioned  with  others  as  dead,  bury  my 
body,  and  mark  its  resting-place.    And  so  I 
pass  away  as  if  I  had  never  been.  The 
raindrops  that  fell  at  the  deluge  are  as  well 
known  and  real  as  I  shall  be. 

And  now  comes  another  thought— how, 
and  in  what  light  ought  we  to  recognise  our 
birtb  into  Uie  world  ? 

I  reply  at  once,  as  a  gift  from  God — a 
gift  to  ourselyes,  a  ^ift  to  socie^,  a  gift  to 
the  universe.  In  this  light  I  view  the  exist- 
ence of  every  human  being.  Do  you  start 
at  the  thought  ?  "  A  gift ! "  you  say.  "  How 
can  the  existence  of  one  who  at  the  best  is  a 
depraved  creature,  perhaps  weak  and  suffer- 
ing in  body  or  mind,  perhaps  born  among 
wickedness  and  crime,  perhaps  bom  to  be  a 
curse  to  himself  and  friends,  and  society,  per- 
haps— "  But  why  add  another  word  to  de- 
scribe a  wicked  and  miserable  man?  It  is 
tme,  alas !  that  there  are  such,  and  also  true, 
that  their  second  birth  at  death  shall  possi- 
bly be  an  entrance  into  deeper  darkness 
aiui  a  deeper  misery  than  they  leftj  and 
thus  it  may  be  said     mwe  tbsui  of  Judas, 


"It  were  better  for  this  man  that  he  had 
never  been  bom."-  It  is  indeed  a  fearftd 
thing  to  hear  a  man  ctirse  the  day  of  his  birth, 
aad  to  imagine  him  cursmg  the  day  of  his 
death.  And  yet  with  all  thjs  horror  on  my 
mind — with  some  realisation  of  what  exist- 
ence is  to  many,  and  of  what  death  may 
bring  them,  I  stand  on  the  ground  of  the  love 
of  God  and  of  the  grandeurof  all  His  purposes, 
with  calm  confidence,  and  affirm  that  life  is 
a  glorious  gift  from  Him,  and  that  it  is  good 
to  have  been  born. 

Life  is  God's  gift,  and  therefore  it  is  good 
for  every  one.  It  is  too  awful,  too  sublime  a 
thing  to  come  from  an^  but  God.  And  just 
because  it  is  God's  gif^  it  must  be  a  good 
gift,  intended  for  good,  and  therefore  for 
happiness.  With  my  whole  heart  I  believe 
that  "  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and 
to  enjoy  Him  for  ever," 

From  whatever  aspect  I  look  at  existence, 
I  see  God's  love  in  it.  If  I  look  at  this 
outer  world  into  which  we  are  bom,  it  seems 
to  me  a  palace.  Who  can  fully  appreciate 
the'  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  building  ? 
What  magnificent  rooms ;  what  superb 
courts;  wlut  exquisite  furniture ;  what  car- 
pets, and  embroidery,  and  tapestry;  what 
works  of  divine  art ;  what  innumerable  co- 
lours, and  forms,  and  music,  and  odours  \ 
what  storehouses  of  food  and  of  luxuries ; 
what  a  dome  of  azure ;  what  a  flood  of 
splendour  by  day,  what  a  galaxy  of  lights 
by  night  I  As  I  leave  the  crowded  city  and 
the  works  of  man,  and  in  this  burst  of 
summer  wander  among  some  of  its  many 
mansions, — as  I  look  around  me  and  above 
me,  and  think,  '*  In  this  house  I  have  been 
born — this  is  the  home  of  my  infancy I 
cannot  but  feel  what  love  there  is  in  such  a 
fact.  I  should  have  no  eyes  to  see,  no  heart 
to  feel,  no  ears  to  hear  did  I  not  perceive 
goodwill  in  being  bom  within  a  palace,  and 
not  in  a  prison,  with  its  darkness,  and  chains, 
and  all  that  is  abhorrent  to  every  feeling. 

I  see  a  blessed  ray  of  light  from  heaven 
reflecting  the  love  of  God  in  the  universal 
joy  of  children.  They  at  least  appreciate 
the  house  God  has  placed  them  in.  In  every 
room  in  this  palace,  wherever  they  are;  soon 
as  they  begin  to  see,  and  hear,  and  speak, 
and  move,  they  are  fidl  <tf  laughter  and  joy. 

"  TVatUnr  dendi  of  ^017,  do  m  cons 
From  God,  who  u  our  bone ; 
Hoftvan  Iim  oboMt  ns  ia  onr  fnfui^  I " 

Do  you  fed  inclined  to  sigh,  and  moan, 
and  weep,  as  you  look  at  children?  Do 
you  pity  them  as  not  knowing  what  they 
do  ?  Do  you  feel  inclined  to  stop  their  mirdt 
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and  say,  "  Children,  weep !  you  are  bom 
into  a  den  of  thieves,  and  your  gladness 
is  only  possible  because  of  your  igno- 
rance?" This  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  mind  of  God ;  for  He,  who  knows 
tlie  world  and  all  its  wickedness,  and  knows 
too  what  human  sin  and  human  iniquity 
mean  as  we  cannot  know  them — ^it  is  He 
who  has  so  constituted  children  that  they 
■cannot  choose  but  be  happy.  Be  assured 
that  He  never  w6rks  out  of  harmony  with 
the  truth  of  things.  Take  heed  how  you 
say  practically  that  it  would  have  been 
better  ever  since  Adam  fell,  and  death 
reigned,  and  sin  triumphed,  if  men  had 
ceased  to  be.  This  is  not  God's  mind. 
Knowing  all,  foreseeing  all,  arranging  all,  He 
rejoiced,  before  the  mountains  were  settled, 
in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
his  delighting  anticipations  were  wiUi  the 
sons  of  men.  And  after  man  had  fallen,  the 
same  God  said,  "  Increase  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth."  And  so,  I  repeat  it, 
the  birth  of  human  beings  is  a  glorious  gif^ 
j  firom  God,  intended  to  add  to  the  good  and 
to  the  true  happiness  of  the  universe,  and  to 
make  men  rejoice  that  they  have  been  bom. 

But  you  again  remind  me  that  life  is  a 
wretched  burden  to  many  a  man ;  that  there 
are  those  who  have  to  carry  from  their  birth 
to  their  death  the  burden  (k  a  body  of  sick- 
ness and  pain ;  or  to  earn  their  bread  with 
the  sweat  of  their  brow;  or  to  have  the  sweat 
ever  on  their  brow,  and  their  body  bent,  and 
wearied  with  labour,  without  earning  the  suf- 
ficient bread.  There  are  some  from  whose 
eyes  blinding  tears,  and  the  mists  and  dark* 
ness  of  calamity  have  concealed  all  beauty 
and  joy.  Millions  have  so  abhorred  the  day 
of  their  first  birth  into  this  world  as  to  seek 
to  escape  it  by  hasting  on  the  day  of  their 
second  birth  into  the  world  beyond.  "Nay," 
you  ask,  "  is  not  every  mai  bom  with  a 
depraved  disposition,  conceived  in  sin  ? 
Does  he  not  every  day  bring  fordi  sin,  and 
is  not  the  Cain  mark  of  our  nature  on  his 
brow  ?  And  unless  he  repents  and  tunu  to 
God,  and  becomes  a  new  creature,  has  he 
cot  suffident  cause  to  look  forward  with 
horror  to  the  time  in  which  be  must  die, 
and  to  curse  the  day  in  which  it  was  said 
of  him  that  a  child  had  been  bom  into  the 
world  ?  "  I  admit  these  facts,  and  would  be 
compelled  to  admit  ten  thousand  others 
worse  than  these  which  enter  into  the  life  of 
man.  But  yet,  as  in  spite  of  all  the  dark- 
ness that  may  exist  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth,  I  can  look  up  to  heaven  and  say, 
"  The  sun  shines  and  the  earth  is  a  noble 
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work  of  God,"  so  can  I  look  up  and  say, 
"  God  is  love,  and  humani^  is  His  work,  , 
and  I  rejoice  in  the  sure  hope  of  seeing  the 
glory  of  God  in  it  all" 

But  without  speailating  on  problems  we  ' 
cannot  yet  solve,  I  rather  wish  to  look  at  the 
momentous  practical  question,  how  existence 
can  be  realised  as  a  great  gift  by  oursdves. 
Standing  between  the  two  times  whidi  form 
essential  periods  in  my  history — the  time  to  i , 
be  bora  and  the  time  to  die — can  I  thank 
God  for  both  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  or  ' 
may  be  ?  j 

The  gifl  of  God  is  one  thing,  our  use  of  that  , 
gift  is  another.    God's  expressed  wishes  re-  , ' 
garding  us  may  be,  "  I  will  not  that  you  should 
perish ;  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  ' 
you  I  "  but  yet  we  may  will  to  perish,  and  re- 
fuse to  be  gathered.   And  so  it  has  been,  i 
The  whole  world  has  abused  the  gift  of  God.  '; 
The  whole  world,  every  man  and  woman,  'j 
has  received  His  gift  of  life,  and  converted  it  J 
into  a  power  of  death.     They  have  made  ! 
their  first  birth  the  beginning  of  a  lii'e  \ 
which  makes  their  second  birtii,  into  the  ! 
other  world  by  death,  a  horrible  ^ng,  a  ii 
sign  of  punishment,  an  entrance  into  death 
eternal.    Oh !  this  sin,  this  selfishness,  this  '!| 
turning  away  from  God,  this  bankruptcy  of  i 
our  glorious  riches,  this  sad  failure  of  the  ;j 
end  of  life  !    For  what  a  failure,  what  an  ii' 
utter  bankruptcy,  what  a  miserable  abortion,  'I 
is  our  existence  without  God !   To  be  bom,  J 
merely  to  live  for  self,  to  be  bora  to  be  the 
slave  of  the  basest  hists  that  war  against 
the  soul ;  to  be  bora  to  labour  for  the  mere 
pleasures  of  time  and  sense,  to  play  the  fool, 
the  king  or  beggar,  on  the  stage  of  life  ;  to 
cast  off  all  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
God  who  made  us,  in  whom  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being — Oh !  how  can 
we  think  that  such  an  existence  as  this  was 
God's  end  in  creation,— that  it  meets  His 
wishes,  and  satisfies  His  heart?  A  wise  maa 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  it    Could  he 
create  such  a  world  and  such  bdngs  and  be 
satisfied,  we  would  despise  his  power,  ques- 
tion his  sani^,  and  deny  his  moral  wcnth. 

But  let  us  look  at  existence  from  a  hap- 
pier point  of  view.  The  gift  of  existence, 
as  a  source  of  good  and  joy,  is  and  has 
been  ever  in  God's  counsels,  inseparably 
connected  widi  another  gift — "Unto  us  a 
Child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given  !  *  I: 
is  that  birth  in  the  cradle  of  Bethlehem,  which 
enables  angels  to  sing  the  song,  and  us  to 
join  in  it,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on 
earth  Peace  1 "  It  is  that  birth,  too,  of  His 
from  the  tomb,  which  enables  us  to  antidpaie 
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with  peace  and  joy  our  future  birth  into 
eternity  through  die  womb  of  death.  The 
unspeakable  gift  of  Jesus  gives  a  meaning 
to  every  birth  and  death  now,  for  it  is  the 
'  light  of  life  to  the  world.    I  do  not  now 
speak  of  those  who  have  never  heard  of 
I  Ouist,  OS  may  have  misunderstood  the  mean- 
I  ing  of  the  Gospel.    It  is  sufficient  for  me 
to  believe  that  they  will  be  judged  in  har- 
'  mony  with  the  holy  and  loving  mind  which 
'  has  been  revealed  in  Jesus,  and  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  objects  on  whom — un- 
;  consciously,  indeed,  to  themselves — the  same 
'  h'ght  of  mercy  shines  which  shines  on  us. 
I  But  without  faith  ir^  the  gift  of  Jesus  as  the 
'  Redeemer  of  men  from  the  death  of  soul  and 
body,  I  could  not  understand  life  at  all.  I 
could  see  nothing  to  rejoice  in.    The  world's 
i  beauty  would  be  like  the  gilding  of  a  con- 
'  deinned  cell ;  happy  homes,  daily  merdes,  all 
,  that  we  call  gifts  from  God,  would  seem 
;  but  as  handkerchiefs  bound  round  the  eyes 
to  conceal  the  drop  or  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner.   But  when  I  know  and  believe  that 
'  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners — that  He  died  on  the  cross  to  atone 
for  the  world's  guilt — that  He  has  revealed 
and  is  willing  to  bestow  truest  life  m  every 
man, — then  I  begin  to  breathe  freely  again, 
I  and  to  rejoice  tbit  ever  I  was  bom.  For 
'  this  Jesus  brings  to  me  the  most  precious 
gift  He  can  bestow, — even  the  gift  of  His 
Holy  Spirit  through  Whom  I  can  be  bom 
again,  and  Who  will  produce  within  me  all 
, '  good  and  secure  it  for  ever.   Without  Him 
.   it  never  could  have  been  mine,  but  when 
He  gives  this.  He  can  give  nothing  more 
excellent,  more  glorious,  for  it  is  His  o^vn 
Spirit,  to  dwell  in  and  be  with  me  for  ever. 
,  I    •  And  thus  you  see  tiiere  is  a  new  birth 
between  our  first  and  our  last  on  earth ;  and 
whether  that  new  birth  is  ours  or  not,  will 
determine  whether  we  can  rejoice  or  sorrow 
for  the  one,  and  fear  or  hope  for  the  other. 
God  has  never  bid  me  rejoice  in  mere  exist- 
ence.   He  has  never  said  that  a  time  to  be 
bom  to  endless  existence  is  necessarily  a 
time  of  entnmce  upon  endless  joy.   But  with 
the  one  gift.  He  offers  me  the  other.  And 
just  as  I  accept  or  reject  His  higher  gift  of 
life  in  the  Spirit,  will  my  birth  m  time  be 
sorrow  or  joy.    And  so  as  each  year  our 
birth-day  is  repeated,  we  should  rejoice  in 
having  been  bom.    But  this  can  only  be, 
if  we  are  bom  again.    Alas  I  without  this, 
how  sad  and  dreary  a  thing  is  existence ! 
No  wonder  men  who  refuse  to  be  little 
children  in  faith  and  love  to  God,  should 
look  back  to  the  time  when  they  were 


little  children  in  their  early  home  as  to 
an  earthly  Paradise.  Gone  is  that  sweet 
innocMice,  that  transparent  purity  in  tlie 
eye,  that  rosy  flush  of  shame  for  sin — like 
the  ruddy  glow  which  an  imseen  sun  casts 
over  the  clouds  of  earth;  gone  are  the 
unselfish  and  ardent  affections  to  home 
friends  and  relations,  the  comforting  nest- 
ling in  the  parent's  bosom,  the  heaven  in  a 
parent's  smile ;  gone  are  the  songs  that 
ever  and  anon  burst  from  the  lips  with  the  un- 
conscious freedom  of  larks  singing  as  they  fly  ; 
gone  are  the  thousand  innocent  excitements 
which  made  life's  every  day  delightful  and 
the  future  a  constant  sunrise.  Ah  !  the  vision 
has  fled,  and  in  its  stead, — dull  hearts,  knit 
brows,  pleasure  clogged  with  sin,  Legion 
dragging  his  victim  to  the  tombs;  avarice 
ever  gathering,  never  having ;  ambition  ever 
getting,  never  possessing ;  senses  palled,  feeU 
ings  soured,  Ufe  a  burden ;  old  age,  blind, 
weak,  tottering,  peevish,  with  a  horrid  dark 
noisome  grave  yawning  before  the  eyes,  and 
beyond  it  all, — a  birth  into  an  unknown  world  I 
"  Blessed  and  sweet  childhood,"  they  say, 
"  could  we  only  bring  thee  back,  we  would 
rejoice  in  having  been  born!"  Blessed  be 
God,  this  is  His  very  gift,  for  it  is  His  desire 
to  make  us  all  little  children  again, — His 
own  children, — and  to  restore  our  youth  with 
a  beauty  and  strength  which  our  first  child- 
hood never  experienced ;  to  give  us  with  the 
knowledge  of  evil,  which  was  our  ruin,  the 
real  love  of  good,  which  is  higher  and 
better  than  the  innocence  of  ignorance ; 
to  restore  to  the  heart  fresh  afiections, 
deeper,  wider,  nobler,  purer,  than  ever  grew 
in  an  infant  bosom;  to  invest  creation  with 
a  light  and  glory  never  seen  in  the  brightest 
dreams  of  early  childhood  ;  to  fill  bur  souls 
with  the  daily  expectations  of  future  labours 
and  of  future  joys,  such  as  youth  could 
neither  conceive  of  nor  anticipate.  What 
is  the  sweetest  childhood  of  men,  when  com- 
pared with  that  heavenly  childhood  pro- 
duced by  the  gift  of  God? 

This  all  of  us  may  enjoy,  as  some  do 
enjoy  it  already.  "  Marvel  not  that  ^  must 
be  bom  again;"  marvel  onlyat  the  evil  which 
makes  it  necessary,  at  the  grace  which  makes 
it  possible,  at  the  promise  which  makes  it 
certain  to  all  who  wish  it.  Without  this  we 
are  "  children  of  wrath,"  because  children 
of  disobedience ;  with  it,  *'  we  are  fol- 
lowers of  God  as  dear  children."  And  let  the 
deepest  longing  of  our  souls  be  to  receive  and 
obey  the  Spirit  until  "  Jesus  Christ  is  formed 
in  us  as  the  hope  of  glory;"  then  "all  things 
are  ours,  whether  life  or  death." 
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And  now,  with  this  light  shining  on  life, 
what  should  we  think  of  our  birth-day  ? 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  confusion  and  dark- 
ness whidi  sin  has  occasioned.  Misspent 
years,  abused  mercies,  talents  buried  in  the 
earth,  noble  faculties  uncultivated,  means  of 
usefulness  neglected,  evil  done  by  speech 
and  by  silence,  miserable  sloth,  contemptible 
vanity,  base  selfishness.  We  must  not  foiget 
all  this  or  a  thousand  times  more,  lest  we  call 
evil  good.  But  there  are  other  things  as 
true,  and  fuller  of  joy.  God  has  sustained 
until  now  the  body  that  was  then  bom,  and 
has  every  day  and  hour  nursed  it  with  a 
parent's  tenderness,  even  as  a  fond. mother 
might  seek  to  heal  the  wounds  and  bruises 
of  a  profligate  who  might  strike  her  in  his 
frenzy.  God  has  preserved  our  minds 
with  their  wondrous  powers,  and  a)uld  we 
recall  all  the  days  since  we  were  born,  and 
trace  the  ten  thousand  mercies  He  has 
given  us,  what  days  of  thanksgiving  should 
our  birth-days  be  !  —  the  sunny  seasons 
of  buoyant  joyfulness  amidst  the  beauties 
and  glories  of  the  earth ;  the  numberless 
hours  of  congenial  companionship ;  the 
numerous  kind  and  loving  friends  to  whom 
we  were  an  object  of  interest,  and  to 
some  of  whom  we  are  as  dear  as  life ;  the 
good  we  have  done,  the  happiness  given, 
the  evil  we  have  been  kept  from  doing ;  the 
faithful  stripes  with  which  God  has  insited 
us  if  we  sought  to  injure  our  souls ;  the 
smiles  with  which  He  has  greeted  every 
earnest  endeavour  in  doing  his  will ;  add  to 
all  this,  that  He  has  revealed  to  every  one 
of  us  His  pardoning  mercy,  His  redeeming 
grace,  and  counselled  us  to  believe  and 
be  saved.  Think  of  this,  and  more  than 
I  can  utter — for  to  tell  of  a  Christian's 


mercies  is  to  speak  of  the  history  of  every  ' 
hour  in  his  inner  and  outer  4ife — think,  I  I 
say,  of  this,  and  say,  do  you  not  bless  God  | 
that  you  are  bom  ?  And  when  the  second 
birth  from  the  grave  is  over,  and  earth  itself 
heaves  with  the  travail  of  all  her  children  on 
the  resurrection  morning;  when  we  stand 
before   the    throne    of  God,    and  have 
reached  the  stature  of  the  perfect  man  in 
Christ;  when  our  whole  nature  will  have  i 
been   perfected — our  intellect   clear,  and  I 
strong,  with  endless  tmth  to  engage  it;  our 
affections  set  upon  the  worthiest  and  best  in 
the  universe,  without  a  selfish  thought  to 
mar  perfect  love  to  God  and  our  neighbour ;  ' 
hope  anticipating  an  endless  future  of  joy, 
the  eye  seeing,  and  ^e  ear  hearing,  the  per 
fection  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  sight 
or  sound ;  when,  in  short,  the  end  of  crea- 
tion according  to  the  purpose  of  God  his 
been  realised,  and  we  at  last  glorify  and 
enjoy  him  for  ever,  what  shall  we  say  of  our ,' 
birth-day  then  ?  What  shall  we  think  of  enst-  j 
ence  as  the  gifl  of  God?   ^Vhat  of  the  love  ,i 
to  us  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit?   Shall '] 
we  not,  with  hearts  bursting  with  unutterable 
gratitude  and  joy  full  of  glory,  praise  God  the  , 
Father  that  we  were  bom  and  died  into  2 
better  existence,  and  God  the  Son  that  He 
was  born  for  us  and  died  for  us,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  we  were  bom  again  and 
that  He  quickened  our  mortal  body  so  that 
we  are  bom  from  the  grave,  to  live  for  ever-  ' 
more  with  Father,  Son,  and   Spirit,  one 
God.    And  thus  I  m3rself  now  on  this  day 
bless  God  that  I  was  bom  1  *  , 


*  ThU  USS.  boat!  tbo  follnrisf  disnetariiUc  mott  :~ 
"  Ftniibed  at  ii.jo  A.m.,  Jwm  3,  1S60,  u  Jt  end  m  fcxty  , 
oigbtb  ud  entar  my  iuttw-wm  jmr,    AmOo*  GIoit  <■ 

God!" 


IN  THE  WOODS. 


OH,  the  balmy  woodland 
In  the  month  of  June  I 
Never  did  the  birds  sing 

Sweetlier  in  tune  I 
Rich  Uie  roving  blossoms 

Hang  from  branch  and  s^xay— - 
Tis  an  ever-new  delight 
The  live-long  day. 


Sweet  surprises  meet  us 

Everywhere  we  turn ; 
Hyacinths,  like  blue  eyes 

Peeping  thro'  die  fern. 
Half  we  grudge  to  gather 

Beauties  that  we  i»rize; 
But  we  sedc  fcff  offerings 

To  gbdden  weuy  eyes. 

ALICE  HAT  JSHNBR. 
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THE  ALTAR  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


r'T~'HE  Communion  Table  or  Altar  of 
L  J-  Westminster  Abbey  has  had  a  long 
and  varied  history.  In  the  first  Abbey,  as 
built  fay  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  stood  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church.  In  the 
Abbey,  as  rebuilt  by  Henry  III.,  it  stood 
where  it  has  remained  ever  since,  in  front  of 
the  Confessor's  shrine.  Of  this  Altar  the 
only  remnant  now  existing  is  the  richly- 
painted  frontal,  discovered  by  accident  some 
years  ago,  and  now  in  the  south  aisle  of 
the  church.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  screen 
was  erected  behind  the  Altar ;  shutting  off  the 
shrine  of  Bdward  the  Confessor  from  it,  as 
was  common  at  diat  epoch.  Of  tiiis  screen  or 
teredos  the  eastward  or  hinder  face  still  re- 
mains, with  the  legendary  life  of  the  Con- 
fessor carved  on  its  frieze.  The  westward 
front  has  long  ago  perished;  and  has  been 
since  replaced,  first,  by  the  marble  altar- 
piece  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne ;  then — 
when  this  was  removed  in  1824 — by  a  plaster 
screen,  intended  in  some  d^ee  to  imitate  the 
ancient  forms ;  and  this  was  finally  replaced 
within  the  last  ten  years  bythe  present  reredos, 
whicli  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  The  Communion  Table,  which 
now  stands  in  the  position  which  it  has  occu- 
pied since  the  Restoration,  is  of  cedar  wood, 
carved  by  Messrs.  Farmer  tnd  Brindley. 
The  frieze  of  the  reredos  consists  of  sculp- 
tures of  the  histoiT'of  our  Lord,  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor-on 
the  other  side.  The  space  beneath  is  filled 
by  a  laige  mosaic,  from  a  design  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  &  Bell,  representing  the  I^t  Supper. 
On  each  side  of  this  are  four  statues — which, 
as  well  as  the  frieze,  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Armstead.  In  the  centre  are  St.  Peter  and 
SL  Paul,  the  two  Apostles  to  whom  the  Abbey 
is  dedicated,  representing  the  two  divei^ent 
tendencies  of  Christiamty;  on  the  norA 
is  Moses,  as  the  Lawgiver,  looking  towards 
the  north  transept,  whidi  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  statesmen;  and,  on  tlie  south, 
David,  as  the  Royal  Psalmist,  looking  to- 
wards the  south  transept,  containing  Uk 
tombs  of  the  poets.  Of  these  statues  and 
their  meaning  an  account  is  given  in  a  ser- 
mon, on  "  The  Religibus  Aspects  of  Sculp- 
ture," published  in  the  Good  Words  of  May, 
1871.  The  porphyry,  which  furnished  the 
three  circular  slabs  in  front  of  the  Altar,  was 
brought  from  the  East  by  Lord  Elgin  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  was 
nresented  Co  the  Abbey  by  his  grandson  in 


1870.   The  last  additions  were  the  gilded 
canopies  above  the  mosaic  picture,  and  ' 
underneath  it  heads  of  the  holy  women  of : 
Scripture — Ruth,  Anna,  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  ,1 
Mary,  Mary  Magdalene,  Martha,  and  Dorcas.  | 
The  whole  work  was  completed  on  Elaster  ] 
Day,  1873  ;  its  earlier  portion  had  been  com- 
pleted on  Easter  Day,  1867,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  following  sermon  was  preached  ' 
on  both  those  occasions,  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  sculp-  j 
ture,  carving,  and  arrangement  of  die  whole.] 


"  Od  tks  fint  day  of  ifae  week,  mtr  oarlr  ia  As  mtralBf. 
tbev  came  onto  the  sepulchre,  brin^og  Uv  t^ces  iriiich  tfc«;  ^ 
had  prepared :  and  they  fouad  the  ktanfl  rolled  away  from  ^t.- 
■epiuchm."— -Ltnct  uit.  t,  a. 

On  this  Easter  Day,  when  we  once  m(»e 
open  to  view  the  accustomed    place  of . 
our  Holy  Communion,  on  which  so  much 
care  and  labour  has  been  spent,  these  words 
seem  not  unsuited  to  express  our  thou^ts. 
They  came,  that  faithful  band,  to  pay  their  I 
tribute  of  affectiffli  and  respect  to  the  place  ' ; 
where  the  Lord  was  laid ;  they  came,  as  one 
of  their  number  had  come  before,  with  an  !j 
alabaster  box  of  cwtmoit,  of  spik«uud  re^*  .1 
precious,  as  she  beforehand  to  anoint  His  I 
body  for  the  tomb,  so  they  to  uioint  and  \ 
guard  it  afterwards.   Tbey  knew  well  the  s:-  jj 
credspot — they  knew  the  Uttle  ^den,  outside  < 
the  walls — they  knew  the  rocky  hill,  ou:  ,!{ 
of  whose  ancient  face  was  hewn  the  sepulchi: ' 
wherein  never  man  before  was  laid ;  thej 
knew  its  deep  recesses ;  they  had  seen  the 
clean  linen  do^  enfolding  the  fraxae,  ao'l 
the  napkin  wrapped  about  the  head  ;  they 
had  watched  the  huge  stone  door  draTr:  \ 
across  the  mouth  of  the  cavern ;  and  now,  ■ 
the  first  light  of  the  sun  broke  over  the  dark  \ 
summit  of  the  Mount  of  OUves,  they  ap-  I 
preached  the  tomb  once  more  with  their  \ 
chazge  of  aromatic  stores,  to  honour  tbe  ] 
meiDCMy  of  Him  whom  they  had  lost 

2t  was  the  natazal  reverfiooe  <£  the  humir. 
heart  for  great  recollatfions  and  sacred 
places — ^it  was  the  natural  reverence  of 
Christian  heart  for  all  that  betoi^  even  tJ 
the  outward  service  of  our  Divine  Redeeiiier. 
This  reverence  is  not  itself  religion — &r  from 
it.  Even  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  they  thu-; 
came  to  adorn,  has  been  the  cause  of  some 
of  the  most  cruel  wars,  and  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  senseless  discords,  that  haix 
ever  disgraced  the  Christian  name.  ^Vhen 
the  Angelic  voice  invited  the  women  on  the 
morning  of  Easter  Day    to  omie  and  see 
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'  the  where  the  l^ord  lay,"  their  thoughts 
I  were  immediately  directed  upwards.  *'  He 
is  not  here;  He  is  risen."  Still,  with  this 
reservation  the  feeling  is  pennitted — it  is  the 
conunon  instinct  of  mankind — it  is  part  of 
the  natural  gospel  (so  to  speak)  of  Him  who 
took  our  nature  upon  Him. 

I  propose  therefore  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
reasons  which  give  a  special  significance  to 
the  glorification  of  our  Altar, 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the 
history  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
m^ht  be  made  a  history       the  Christian 
Church.   So  it  might  be  almost  said  that  the 
history  of  the  Holy  Table  in  this  Abbey  might 
be  made  a  history  of  the  English  Church. 
The  original  form  and  position  of  the  Table 
of '  the  early  Christians  had  long  passed 
awray  before  the  erection  of  our  first  altar. 
It  stood  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the 
building,  thus  representing  tlie  period  when 
the  primitive  idea  of  the  early  church  had 
been  eflaced,  but  before  the  more  complex 
doctrine  and  structure  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  atisea   Then  came  the  period  from  the 
PkuntageDets  to  the  time  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster, during  which  it  was  brought  to  the 
ahnost  central  position  that  it  now  occupies, 
recalling  something  of  the  original  arrange- 
ment of      Basilica ;  but  entangled  with  the 
vajrious  forms  of  strange  devotion  with  which 
those  ages  abounded.  Then^  as  these  fantastic 
forms  multiplied,  there  sprang  up  the  screen, 
which  parted  it  from  the  Eastern  chapels,  and 
divided  asunder  the  building,  as  with  a  wall 
of  partition,  unknown  to  earlier  times,  form- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  that  perplexed  age, 
church  within  church,  division  within  division, 
in  ever  narrower  circles.   Then  descended 
the  tempest  of  the  Reformation,  scattering 
right   and  left   the   ancient  figures  that 
stood  around,  and  planting  in  the  glace  of 
the  old.  altar  the  plain  wooden  moveable 
table,  in  imitation  of  the  original  primi- 
tive usa^e^  sometimes  standing  where  it  now 
stands,  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  church. 
Next,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  the  arts 
took  a  new  turn,  when  the  classical  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  rising  from  its 
ruins,  and  our  own  Western  Towers  were 
added  by  the  hand  of  the  great  architect  of 
that  period,  were  raised  the  sculpture  and 
painting — highly  esteemed  in  that  age — and 
lasting  down  to  times  within  our  own  memory 
m  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  it  too 
^'anisbed  before  the  first  faint  revival  of 
mediaeval  antiquaiianism.    Each  of  these 
changes  coincided  with  the  development  of 
iresh  tilunights  and  fresh  feelin^^  in  the 


Christian  Church — each  containing  much 
that  each  succeeding  age  lamented,  whilst 
receiving  the  footprint  of  new  ideas  through 
the  changing  periods  of  the  history  of  our 
Church  and  nation.  Each,  were  this  the 
time  to  enlarge  upon  it,  has  some  peculiar 
lesson  of  its  own.  But  there  is  this  lesson 
belonging  to  them  all. — We  sometimes  think 
that  it  is  the  Transitory  alone  which  changes 
— the  Eternal  which  stands  stilL  Rather  it 
is  the  reverse.  The  Transitory  stands  still, 
decays,  falls  to  pieces.  The  Eternal,  though 
changing  its  bntwa^  form  again  and  again, 
endures.  It  is  tiierefore,  as  we  might  have 
expected,  that  whilst  the  subordinate  parts 
of  the  Church  have  remained  comparatively 
unchanged,  or  changed  only  by  the  moulder- 
ing lapse  of  time — this,  the  most  sacred  part, 
has  continually  kept  pace  with  the  altered 
feeling  of  each  succeeding  period.  Those 
memorials  of  mortal  men,  as  the  Apostle 
freely  spoke  of  the  patriarch  David,  are  dead 
and  buried — after  they  had  served  their 
own  generation  they  fell  asleep,  and  were 
laid  with  their  fathers  and  saw  corruption 
and  decay.  Bat  He  whom  God  raised 
a^in  saw  no  corraption.  The  memorial  of 
His  life  and  death  has  been  changed  it  may 
be  according  to  the  poor  contrivances  of 
men — ^but  remains  stUl  alive,  and  kept  alive 
by  its  inherent  vitality. 

The  everlasting  mountains  aie  everlasting, 
not  because  they  are  unchanged,  but  because 
they  go  on  changing  their  form,  their  sub- 
stance, with  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages.  "  The 
Everlasting  Gospel"  is  everlasting,  not  be- 
cause it  remains  starionary,  but  because  being 
the  same,  it  can  adapt  itself  to  the  constant 
changes  of  society,  of  civilisation,  of  humanity 
itself  Such  a  new  step  we  have  now  again 
made,  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  our 
own  generation ;  and  we  would  take  occasion 
of  it  to  ask.  What  axe  the  reasons — why,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  our  Church,  and 
acconjmg  to  the  natural  instincts  <^  Chnsten-  j 
dom,  this  Holy  Table  should  be  the  diief 
point  of  attraction  and  interest  in  this  our 
ancient  and  splendid  sanctuary? 

I.  It  is  the  Lord's  Table. 

Whatever  else  is  the  purpose  of  that  sacra- 
ment which  we  here  celebrate,  its  main  ob- 
ject is  to  bring  before  us  Christ  our  Saviour. 
Other  consecrated  spots  there  may  have 
been  in  this  church,  other  objects  of  re- 
verence, which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
attracted  deeper  attention.  There  have  been 
times  when  the  main  interest  of  the  congre- 
gation was  centred  on  the  tomb  or  a^ine, 
now  of  this  king,  now  of  that— now  of  this 
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illustrioas  hero,  now  of  thftt  I  or,  agsin,  when 
the  preacher  was  more  regarded  than  any 
other  part  of  the  service,  and  every  eye  and 
ear  hung  ' on  the  pulpit;  or,  again,  when 
the  throne  of  our  sovereigns  has  been  the 
centre  of  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  ot 
the  vast  assemblage  gathered  in  these  walls. 
But  in  our  ordinary  worship  this  is  not  so ; 
the  Holy  Table  must  always  be  the  chief 
object  of  our  interest,  for  this  simple  reason 
— that  it  brings  before  us  Christ,  the  Lord, 
and  no  one  else. 

Take  away  the  belief  in  Christ,  and  all 
meaning  vanishes  from  this  spot ;  take  away 
this  sacred  table,  and  there  will  ranain  no 
other  outward  object  in  the  diurch  which 
specially  reminds  us  of  Christ — the  Lord  in 
the  fulness  of  His  Spirit — the  Lord,  not  in 
any  one  aspect  of  His  appearance,  but  in 
the  whole  of  it  To  grasp  the  entire  spiritual 
truth  of  Christ's  manifestation,  to  make  it  the 
food  of  our  souls,  and  the  strength  of  our 
minds,  is  the  justification  of  this  sacred 
ordinance — is  the  glorification  of  this  sacred 
place.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  mys- 
terious power  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper, — that  more  than  prayer,  more  than 
meditation,  more  than  any  other  single  holy 
act  or  word,  it  brings  us  into  cfose  commu- 
nion mth  the  Divine  Person,  whom  truly  to 
know  is  life  eternal. 

It  is  He  who  invites  us  to  come.  No  Man, 
no  Priest,  no  Church,  steps  between  us  and 
Him.  It  is  the  Lord's  Table— not  the  table 
of  any  particular  school  or  minister; — each 
communicant  draws  near  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility— for  his  own  good — on  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience.  Our  Table  is  not 
fenced  by  any  artificial  discipline.  It  is  not 
guarded  by  any  fantastic  scruples.  Who- 
soever Cometh  to  it,  and  to  Him  whose 
Table  it  is,  "  earnestly  repenting  of  his  sins, 
in  love  and  charity  with  his  neighbours, 
and  intending  to  lead  a  new  life  " — shall  in  no 
wise  be  cast  out  by  the  wise  and  mercifiil 
Saviour  whose  strength  he  seeks  to  gain. 
And  this  remembrance  of  the  pre-eminent 
greatness  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  dear  to 
Christians  ever]rwhere,  ought  to  be  specially 
precious  to  Christians  and  to  Englishmen  in 
this  church.  Here,  where  we  not  only  live, 
but  worship  in  the  midst  of  so  many  recol- 
lections of  a  stirring  past,  so  many  thoughts 
of  a  stirring  present,  it  is  doubly  needfid  to 
have  constand;)'  kept  before  as  tha:  there  is 
One  Name,  which  is  above  every  name — One 
Master  in  whose  inesence  no  one  else  is  mas- 
ter— One  whose  fiiith  we  hold  without  respect 
(^persons — One  whose  Spirit,  rightly  under- 


stood, is  the  source  of  all  the  strength,  and  | 
freedom,  and  li^ht,  ii4iich  makes  our  country  ' 
great  and  glorious — One  whose  Cross  is  a  i : 
rebuke  to  all  our  selfishness,  and  ignorance,  '  I 
and  narrowness.    Look  at  these  marbles  and  i , 
colours ;  and  when,  as  after  the  Passage  of  the  j 
Jordan,  your  chilth-en  shall  ask  their  fethers,  | 
now  or  in  time  to  come,  "  what  mean"  those  I 
stones  of  porphyry  and  alabaster,  those  golden  { 
canopies,  those  glittering  mosaics,  then  shall  : 
you  let  your  children  know  that  they  tell  us  of  J 
the  glory  of  Christ  our  Lord,  that  is,  of  the  jl 
glory  of  Justice  and  Truth,  Puri^  and  Love ;  ' 
the  glory  oS  the  love     God  40  man,  the 
gloiy  of  the  love  of  man  to  God.   It  reminds  j 
us  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  «uth  which  ' 
have  their  throne  and  seat  in  this  place  are 
become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of 
His  Christ    It  reminds  us  that  communion  I 
with  Him  and  following  in  His  footsteps  is  , 
the  highest  blessing  that  can  be  sought  for 
any  worshipper  under  this  roof,  from  the  1 
Queen  to  the  peasant.  1 

II.  It  is  the  Lord's  Tablk.   That  word  : 
recalls  to  our  minds  at  once  what  is  the 
special  act  of  His  life  which  it  commemo-  '] 
rates.    It  is  His  farewell  to  His  disci|des —  ' 
it  is  the  fact  that  in  that  last  fareweU,  He 
blessed  to  their  use,  and  sanctified  by  His 
blessing,  amimon  bread  and  common  wine, 
our  ordinary        It  is  the  constant  memorial 
that  Religion  and  Common  Life  are  mixed 
together,   one  and   indivisible — that  our 
common  joys  and  sorrows — the  joys  of  social  ■ 
intercourse,  the  sorrow  of  parting  and  be-  ■ 
reavement  are  all  sanctified  by  our  Christian  I 
hopes  and  fears.  I 

The  Di&U;  its  very  name  and  shape  and  ! 
material  reminds  us  of  that  simple  repast  in  ' 
the  upper  chamber  at  Jerasalem.   So  it  was  I 
always  called  in  the  early  ages,  so  it  is  still  i 
called  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  so  it  is  ' 
always  called  in  our  own  Frayei^Book.  In 
itself  we  need  care  little  of  what  it  is  made 
— wood  or  stone,  or  gold  or  brass ;  yet,  as- 
suredly, if  for  a  moment  one  may  dwell  on 
such  a  mere  outward  detail,  it  is  interesting  ! 
to  remember  that  wood,  the  usual  material  of  ' 
our  ordinary  tables,  was  the  material  from  I 
the  earhest  times,  in  East  and  West,  of  our 
holy  Tables  also  ;  that  such,  too,  after  a  ' 
long  interval,  it  again  became  at  the  Refor-  j 
mation ;  and  that  sudi  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  brilliant  surroundings  it  is  still  in  this 
place.   Our  richly-adoraed  Table  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  plain  board  whidi  served  for 
the  last  Supper  at  Jemsalon — of  die  rough 
planks  which  still  at  Rome  represent  iHiat  is 
believed  to  be  the  holiest  and  most  veanable  | 
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>  Altai  in  the  City  of  St.  Peter— of  the  simple 
oaken  table  which,  from  the  Reformation 
almost  down  to  the  praient  century,  stood  in 
this  place.  Despise  not  the  name,  or  the  thing, 
or  the  form ;  the  more  we  remember  how 
homely  it  was  in  its  origin,  how  primitive  in 
its  outward  shape  and  fashion, — the  more 
does  it  deserve  to  be  honoured  as  the  monu- 
ment of  the  most  sacred  and  pathetic  parts 
of  the  Christian  story.  It  is  the  fittest  me- 
morial of  Him,  whose  home  was  the  home 
of  the  humble  workman,  the  c^enter 
Joseph,— of  Him  who  was  Himself  a  carpen- 
ter, labouring  with  the  toil  of  an  Eastern 
workman,  under  the  hot  sun  of  the  East,  till 
the  day's  work  was  over — of  Him  who 
adorned  by  the  first  miracle  that  He  wrought 
the  festive  gathering  at  Cana — who  declared 
His  acts  of  mercy  chiefly  by  His  feeding  the 
h'jngr>' multitudes — who  was  known  toHis  dis- 
dples  chiefly  by  the  breaking  of  bread — ^by  the 
sacred  meal  in  which  He  parted  from  them, 
by  the  sacred  meal  in  which  He  met  them 
again  in  the  joy  of  His  Resurrection.  They 
who  kneel  before  it,  who  receive  from  it  the 
strength  which  its  sacred  ordinance  gives, 
will  remember  that  its  holy  and  elevating 
power  depends  on  its  homely  significance — 
the  Table  (tf  all  our  common  tables,  as  the 
Bible  is  the  Book  of  books. 

III.  Another  name  by  which  we  call  the 
Lord's  Table  in  common  speech  is  die  Coh- 
wuNiON  Table.  This  name,  though  not  ex- 
pressly sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  Church, 
indicates  a  peculiar  truth  of  which  we 
sometimes  lose  sight.  "The  bread  which 
we  break,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  is  it  not  a  com- 
munion " — that  is,  a  jaini  partaidn^ — "  of  the 
body  of  Christ  ?  T^e  cup  of  blessing  which 
we  drink,  is  it  not  a  communion " — a  joirU 
partaking—''  of  the  blood  of  Christ?"  The 
whole  force  of  the  word  and  of  the  Apostle's 
argument,  is  that  it  is  a  communion  widi 
each  <Mher,  through  our  join^  conunon,  mu- 
tual partakbg  of  the  same  bread  and  the 
same  cup.  Round  that  Table,  we  become 
one  with  each  other,  because  we  become  one' 
in  Christ.  And  here,  again,  the  original  posi- 
tion of  the  Table  in  all  the  older  churches  of 
Christendom  was  a  testimony  to  this  solemn 
Imth.  Inallthechurches,wheretfaeancientar- 
rangemoithas  been  preserved,  the  Tablestands 
not  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  church, 
but  in  the  centre — the  clei^  seated  on  one 
side,  and  the  congregation  on  the  other — 
literally  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. So  also  it  was  placed  in  all  common 
^English  churches  for  the  first  coitury  after 
the  Reformation.    So  also  during  some  por- 


tions at  least  of  that  period  it  was  in  this 
Abbey.  But  even  before  that  time — in  fact, 
since  the  thirteenth  century — it  has,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  building, 
been  far  more  nearly  in  the  midst  of  the 
church,  than  in  most  cathedrals  \  and,  though 
this  arose  from  other  causes,  yet  when  we 
look  at  it  in  its  present  position,  with  the 
long  vista  extending  behind  it  eastward, 
and  before  it  westward,  we  may  remark 
that  this  central  situation,  represents  to  us 
the  original  idea  of  the  primitive  Eucharist, 
the  centre  of  the  whole  Christian  worship ; 
the  meeting-point,  as  of  old,  between  the 
clergy  and  die  laity,  so  here,  between  the 
past  and  the  present — between  the  dead  and 
the  living — -the  dark  shades  which  lie  in  soli- 
tary chapels  and  mouldering  tombs,  behind 
it ; — the  living  stir  of  human  souls,  spreading 
to  the  right  and  left,  before  it.  In  this  sense 
may  the  blessed  Sacrament,  which  is  here 
administered,  be  for  ever  a  bond  of  union 
between  all  the  difierent  classes  of  our  coun- 
ttymen^ — between  the  thoughts  which  belong 
to  ages  past  and  gone,  and  the  thoughts 
which  belong  to  ages  present  and  to  come. 
It  is  the  pledge  and  sign  of  the  du^  of  car- 
rying on,  as  l^st  we  can,  this  great  Christian 
Society  which  we  have  inherited ;  every  grade 
of  social  life,  every  mode  of  thought,  every 
temper  and  disposition  continuing  to  help 
forward  every  oUier  in  the  cause  of  good. 

IV.  We  are  thus  brought  to  one  other  word 
which  we  apply  in  common  language  to  the 
Holy  Table — the  Altar.  This  is  a  title 
which,  unlike  the  others  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  has  no  direct  warrant  from 
Scripture,  from  the  primitive  Chxm:h,  or  from 
the  Prayer-Book,  The  name  "Altar"  is  not 
applied  to  the  Holy  Table  in  any  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  in  any  author  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  (with  perhaps  two  doubtful  ex- 
ceptions,) or  in  any  part  of  the  Prayer-Book. 
But  it  is  so  commonly  employed,  that  we 
may  well  ask  wheUier  there  is  not  a  sense 
in  which  it  may,  after  all,  be  lawfully  used. 
If  the  name  may  be  anywhere  lawfully  used, 
it  is  here.  In  the  Coronation  Service  which  has 
the  authority  of  the  Pri\7  Council  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  which  is  used  within  these 
walls  and  nowhere  else,  our  Table  is  called 
"  an  Altar."  This  one  exception,  therefore, 
will  justify  us  in  considering  in  what  sense 
the  word  "  Altar,"  according  to  common 
usage,  may  be  employed-for  our  Sacred  Table 
— what  additional  reason  is  hereby  given  for 
its  embellishment  and  glorification.  ' 

"An  Altar"  means  aplace  where  Sacrifice  is 
offered.    Is  there  any  sense  in  which  the 
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Bible  and  the  Prayer-Book  acknowledge  the 
offering  of  Sacrifice  at  our  Holy  Table? 
There  is  one  passage,  most  imfo-essive  and 
most  important  in  our  Communion  Service, 
and  one  alone,  in  which  the  word  "  Sacrifice  "  is 
so  used  It  is  that  prayer  in  which,  after 
the  Communion,  we  offer  to  God  "the 
reasonable,  holy,  and  living  sacrifice  of  our- 
selves, our  souls  and  bodies,"  to  be  accepted, 
notwithstanding  our  manifold  unworthine^s, 
"  as  our  bounden  duty  and  service." 

This  is  the  true  Christian  Sacrifice— which 
may  well  entitle  any  place  where  we  offer  it 
to  be  called  an  Altar.  This  sacrifice,  not 
made  by  the  Priest  or  Minister,  but  by  the 
People,  this  offering  not  of  dead  or  dumb 
materials,  bnt  of  living,  spiritual  bemgs, 
this  pledging  of  ourseIv«-  to  our  Mast^'s 
service,  is  that  which  specially  belongs  to  the 
Hoi/  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  which  rhay  make  the  spot  at  which 
we  offer  it  to  be,  in  an  especial  sense,  the 
true  Altar  of  the  Christian's  worship. 

And  welt  may  it  thus  be  called  in  the  one 
service  of  our  Church,  where,  as  I  have  said,  it 
is  so  called— in  that  great  solemnity  in  which 
the  Sovereign  is  pledged  to  maintain  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  and  the  faith  of  Christ 
in  this  sacred  ordinance.  That  is  indeed  the 
sacrifice  of  the  prayers  and  praises  of  a 
whole  nation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  highest  life 
in  this  Church  and  r^m  to  the  good  of  man 
and  to  tiie  g^ory  of  God. 

And  how  much  is  the  solemmty  of  this 
Sacrifice  of  ourselves  enhanced,  when  we 
make  it  on  the  same  spot  and  in  the  same 
ordinance,  as  brings  before  us  the  great 
Sacrifice  of  Christ  our  Saviour !  That  Sacri- 
fice is  finished  —  it  is  full,  perfect,  and 
sufficient  in  itself — it  belongs  to  die  past — it 
lives  only  in  our  grateful  memory,  or  in 
its  lasting  consequences.  But,  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  have  been  speaking,  it  can,  and 
ought,  in  its  measure,  to  be  repeated 
oursdves,  that  is,  by  the  Christian  congr^- 
tion,  every  time  that  we  approadi  the  ^cred 
Tkble.  TheHolySacran»entistheholy"oath" 
or  pledge  of  Christi^m  soldiers  to  their  hea- 
venly Captain.  Each  one  as  he  kneels 
there,  with  all  the  past  mercies  of  God  full 
in  his  remembrance,  and  all  his  present  and 
future  duties  full  in  view,  declares  himself 
ready  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  great  Self- 
sacrificer.*  "  Each  one,  when  he  hears  the 
"  words,  •  This  is  My  body  which  is  given  for 
*'  you — do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,'  de- 
"  clares  himself  as  answering,  '  Yea,  Lord,  I 

'  Th««  words  are  takaa  troto  a  hi^ilv  inttntctiv«  jpusaga 
in  Wilaon's  Banptoa  Lectaira  ob  the  Cammanion  oi  Saint*. 


"  am  ready  in  remembrance  of  Thee  to  give  ' 
"  also  myself  for  the  advance  of  Thy  iuog- 1 
"  dom.'   Each  one  as  be  heaxs  the  voids,  j 
"  *  lliis  is  my  blood  whidi  is  shed  for  ^ou  ; 
"  and  for  many  {or  the  remission  of  sins,'  'l  [ 
"  ought  to  make  the  answer  in  his  heart, '  Yei,  ' 
'*  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  shed  my  blood  also,  i 
"  thereby  the  sins  of  many  may  be  blotted 
"  out'  •*  I 

So  viewed,  the  Holy  Table  does  indeed 
become  an  Akar  in  die  grandest  and  higlisil 
sense,  for  it  combines  widiin  itself  the  me- 
VQOry  of  the  historical  Sacrifice  of  Christ  loa^ 
ago,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  sacrifice  of  Christians  now.  "  HeW"  I 
by  percehre  wc  the  -  love  of  God  because  He 
laid  down  Hia  life  for  as,  and  we  ougbt  to 
lay  down  our  lives  for  the  bretfam." 

And  then  is  yet  ona  odier  sacrifice,  mn- 
tioned  in  the  same  payer  in  the  Commuttioo  , 
Service,  iriiieh  I  reserve  for  the  last,  because ' 
with  this  I  will  conclude.  Our  Sacrifice  of  pr»se 
and  thanksgiving.    This  is  the  true.  Eueha- 
riatic  sacrifice.  "  Eucharist "  is  thanksgiviDf^  ' 
*"  It  is  meet  and  ri^t,  and  ourbounden  doty  to 
give  thanks  to  God  at  all  times  and  in  aH  ' 
places,  but  chieQy  "  in  this  sacred  ordinance, 
when  we  commemorate  the  inmuneiaUi: 
benefits    of  Christ's  death  and  passioa,  < 
chiefly  on  this  dayt  ^riien  we  have  brought  to  J 
its  desired  completion  the  woiic  irtiich  \o:i 
been  wrou^t  out  with  such  loTiog  care  by 
those  who  planned  and  by  those  who  eu> 
cuced.  They  who»  mondi  by  month,  and 
week  by  week,  have  watched  its  rise,  ajod 
raised  it  like  a  traider  plant,— whose  hands 
have  made  and  fashioned  its  delicate  wo^ 
and  traced  its-  gracious  forms,  they  who  in 
their  different  stations,  and  wkh  their  di^ 
ferent  crafts-,  have  laboured  with  exceeding 
toil  to  bring  it  to  its  final  completioo— 
they  may  well  offer  to  God  their  gratefel 
thimks  for  having  been  permitted  to  bring  to 
a  SBccesrinl  issue  the  work  which  they  nu^ 
weU  oblII  their  own.  InitthdrnameandCiaie. 
their  labour  and  Uieir  skill      enshrined  as  a 
gift  to  God.   "  We,  God's  humble  servants, 
entirely  desire  His  fatherly  goodness  to  ac- 
cept these  "  as  our  oblation — our  £aster  ofer- 
ing.    "The  earth- is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fulness  thereof," — everything  that  there  is  of 
beauty  in  sculpture,  poetry,  paintii^,  or  archi- 
tecmre — everything  that  there  is  of  skill  m 
mechanical  contrivance,   has   its  rcligioas 
side,  has  the  link,  if  it  can  be  found,  whidi 
binds  it  round  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
gates  of  heaven.    The  idabaster  fiom  our 
Midkind  quarries,  the  maible  from  our  Coniish 
rocks,  the  mosuc  colours  fi«iit  the  isles  ot 
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Vmice,  the  porphyry  from  the  shores  of  the 
Nile  or  of  the  Bosphoms,  the  jewels 
i  from  the  &r-ofir  coasts  of  Asia  and  Anoeiica, 
I  combine  as  truly  now  in  the  service  of  Him, 
i  who  has  "  given  us  the  heathen  for  our  pofr 
session,  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
oar  inheritance,"  as  did  the  gold  of  Ophir 
and  the  sandalwood  of  India  for  the  temple 
of  Solomon.  It  has  been  our  endeavour  not  to 
destroy  Ae  old,  but  to  retain  from  every  age 
that  which  can  still  be  used  for  good, — and 
to  add  only  that  which  was  required  by  our 
increased  insight  into  Divine  Truth,  our  in- 
creased growtii  of  human  knowledge.  Our 
forefathen  did  what  they  could  in  former 
times,  according  to  their  light;  we  have 
done  what  we  could  m  our  day  according 
to  our  light  It  is  the  privilege  of  our 
time  that  we  can  admire  the  shell,  without 
believing  it  to  be  the  kernel — that  we  can, 
whilst  we  cherish  the  form,  retain  the  spirit 
— that  the  truest  worshipper  is  he  who,  whilst 
he  does  not  despise  the  accompaniments  of 
earthly  beauty,  remembers  that  appreciation 
of  the  past  may  be  combined  wiUi  hope  for 
the  future — that  art  may  be  made  to  minister, 
not  cmly  to  the  lower  objects  of  religious 
reverence,  but  to  the  wor^ip  of  the  One 
Supreme  Good  and  the  One  Supreme  Truth 
— Uiat  the  spiritaal  and  inward  is  a  thousand 
times  more  precious  than  the  material  and 
the  outmod — and  that  the  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  oar  service  13  a  diousand  times 
move  beantifiil  than  any  decOTation  however 
gorgeous,  or  any  form  however  gracefiil. 

It  is  the  last  change  which  this  our 
sanctuary  has  witnessed — the  last  probably 
that  this  generation  will  witness.  Let  us 
hope  that  every  sacrament  celebrated 
under  its  newly-raised  tabernacle  may  be- 
come more  and  more  what  every  spiritual 
coraraimion,  and  every  spiritual  sacrifice, 
ought  to  be — a  sacrament,  or  ordinance,  in 
which  the  outer  form  is  less  and  less  thought 
and  die  inno'  spirit  more  and  more. 
Let  HI  hope  and  pray  dot  the  centre  of  this 
Abbey,  thus  adorned  and  thus  beautified,  thus 
bringing  before  us  ui  all'  its  grace  and  sim- 
pKci^  that  whidi  is  die  centre  of  all  Chris- 
tian doctrine — the  life  and  death  of  Christ — 
may  become  the  focus  and  sprii^  of  Christian 
light  and  life  to  the  ever-multiplying  popula- 
tion around  us.  Let  us  hope  aiul  pray  that 
every  maniage  <rf  whidb  that  Altar  witnesses 


the  celebration  may  grow  more  and  more 
into  the  fiilness  of  an  English  and  a  Chris- 
tian home.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
when  in  fax  distant  years,  in  each  suc- 
ceeding reign,  the  Crown  of  England  is 
taken  fjom  that  Table  to  be  placed  on  the 
Sovereign's  head — every  time  that  the  throne  is 
placed  before  it  to  receive  the  new  occupant, 
every  time  that  the  blessing  of  Christ  in  His 
holy  ordinance  is  thus  invoked  on  this  oiu' 
kingly  Commonwealth,  let  us  hope  that  the 
happiness  and  peace  of  our  Church  and 
Kingdom  may  spread  wider  and  deeper,  as 
from  a  more  glorious  centre,  as  from  a  purer 
spring,  as  from  a  higher  source.  '  Lift  up 
your  heads,  O  ye  gates  of  future  times,  and 
j  be  ye  lift  up^  ye  everlasting  doors  of  the 
greatness  of  En^and,  of  the  oppOTtunities 
of  Christendom — and  the  King  of  Glory 
shall  come  in.'  Who  is  die  Kii^  of  Gloty  ? 
It  is  the  Lord  strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord 
mighty  in  battles,  the  Lord  who  has  been 
vict<mous  in  a  thousand  battles  Over  sin  and 
evil  in  all  their  forms ;  who  in  the  great  bat- 
tle-fields <rf  the  world  has  put  down  our 
ancient  foes  of  slavery  and  superstition,  and 
cruel  tortures,  and  oppressive  tyranny,  and 
who  will  put  down  no  less  our  present  and 
future  foes, — indi£Ebrence,  intolerance,  drunk- 
enness, anarchy,  respect  of  poaons,  party 
spirit,  and  luxurious  selfishness.  ■" 

It  is  die  Lord  of  hosts,  the  Lord  of  all  the 
armies  and  all  the  sokliei^  who  ever  have 
fought,  and  ever  will  fight  for  the  cause  of 
God — the  Lord  of  the  beneficent  ruler  and 
of  the  enhehtened  statesman, — of  the  hea- 
ven-insphed  poet  and  of  the  skdlfiil  artist— 
the  Lord  no  less  of  the  humble  and  faithfiil 
servant,  of  the  artizan  honest  in  his  calling 
—of  the  father,  husband,  son,  and  brother, 
struggling  each  in  his  own  vocation,  to  build 
up  a  pure  and  happy  home — the  Lord  of 
those  Warriors  and  Priests  of  the  ancient 
faith,  who  served  the  old  Altar  which  has 
passed  away,  no  less  than  of  those  Pastors 
and  Teachers  who  shall  have  ministered  at  the 
newTable  winch  has  risen  in  its  place.  The 
Lord  of  hostSy  He.  is  the  King  di  Gloiy— of 
a  glory  which  belongs  to  every  deed  and 
diought  of  secret  goodness,  to  every  humble 
striving  after  truth — the  glory  which  we 
"  whether  bdiolding  or  reflecting  as  in  a  glass, 
"  are  changed*  to  the  same  image  from  glory 
"into  glory  by  the  Spirit  ofthe  Lord." 

A.  p.  STANLEY. 
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CANADA  TO  THE  LAUREATE. 

"  And  tiikt  tnie  north,  wtoeof  w«  Utely  heard 
A  strain  to  ahamo  ni, '  Kaep  you  to  ronnelvw. 
So  lo]«l  ia  too  costly  I  friendi,  vonr  love 
Isbittnbiiidea:  looae  tha  bond  and  go.' 
I>  ai>  the  tone'of  Empire  ? " 

Tbunysor's  Itat  Ode  ta  llu  Qmeen 


WE  tiiank  thee,  Laureate,  for  thy  kindly 
words, 

Spoken  for  us  to  her  to  whom  we  look 
With  loyal  love,  across  the  misty  sea ; 
Thy  noble  words,  whose  generous  tone  may 
shame 

The  cold  and  heartless  strain  that  said, 
"  Begone, 

We  want  your  love  no  longer;  all  our  aim. 
Is  riches — your  love  can  net  increase  !  " 
Fain  would  we  tell  them  that  we  do  not  seek 
To  hang  dependent  like  a  helpless  brood 
That,  selfisli,  dra^  a  weaty  mother  down ; 
For  we  have  British  hearte  and  British  blood, 
That  leaps  up,  eager,  when  the  danger  calls ! 
Once  and  again  our  sons  have  sprung  to  arms, 
To  fight  in  Britain's  quarrel,  m>i  cur  owftj 
And  drive  the  covetous  invader  back, 
Who  would  have  let  us,  peaceful,  keq;i  our 
own. 

So  we  had  cast  the  British  name  away. 
Canadian  blood  has  dyed  Canadian  soil, 
For  nitain's  honour,  that  we  deemed  our 
own ; 

Nor  do  we  ask  but  for  the  right  to  keep 
Unbroken,  still,  the  cherished  filial  tie 
I'hat  bii^ds  us  to  the  distant  sea-girt  isle 
Our  fathos  loved,  and  taught  their  sons  to 
love, 

As  the  dear  home  of  freemen,  brave  and  true, 
And  loving  honour  more  than  ease  or  gold  I 

Well  do  we  love  our  own  Canadian  land, 
Its  breezy  lakes,  its  rivers  sweeping  wide. 
Past  stately  towns  and  peaceful  villages, 
'Mid  banks  begirt  with  forests  to  the  sea ; 
Its  trant^uil  homesteads  and  its  lonely  woods, 
Where  sighs  the  summer  breeze  through  pine 
and  fern. 

But  well  we  love,  too,  Britain's  daisied  meads, 
Het  primrose-bordered  lanes,  her  hedgerows 
sweet, 

Her  winding  streams  and  foaming  mountain 
be^s, 

Her  purple  mountains  and  her  heathery 
braes. 


And  towers  and  ruins  ivynrovned  and  grey, 
Glistening  with  song  and  story  as  with  dew ; 
Dear  to  our  childhood's  dreaming  fancy, 
since 

We  heard  of  them  from  those  whose  hearts 
were  sore 

For  home  and  countiy,  left  and  left  for  aye, 
That  they  might  mould,  in  these  our  wescon 
wilds, 

New  Bribuns,  not  miworthy  of  die  old. 


We  hope  to  live  a  history  of  our 
One  worthy  of  the  lineage  that  we  claim ; 
Ye^  as  our  past  is  but  yesterday. 
We  claim  as  ours,  too,  that  long  blaz<Hud 
roll 

Of  noble  deeds,  that  bind,  with  golden  links, 
The  long  dim  centuries  since  King  Artliut 
"  passed ; " 

And  we  would  thence  an  inspiration  draw. 
To  make  our  unlived  future  still  uphold 
The  high  traditions  of  impoial  power 
That  crowned  our  Britain  queen  on  faorvdiite 

cliffs. 

Stretching  her  sceptre  o*er  the  gleamizig  waves, 
Ever  b^ond  the  sunset  I  There  ^cxe  some 
Vlha  helped  to  foimd  our  &ir  Canadian  realm, 
Who  left  their  cherished  homes,  their  eaithlr 
all, 

In  the  fair  borders  that  disowned  her  sway. 

Rather  than  sever  the  dear  filial  tie 

That  stretched  so  strong  thn»ig^  all  the 

tossing  waves. 
And  came  to  hew  out,  in  the  trackless  wild, 
New  homes,  where  sdU  the  British  flag  should 

wave. 

We  would  be  worthy  them  and  worthy  thee. 
Our  old  ideal  Britain,  generous,  true. 
The  helper  of  the  helpless.  And,  perchance. 
Seeing  thyself  in  our  reverii^  eyes 
May  keep  the  worthier  of  tlmie  andott  name 
And  power  among  the  nations.  Still  we 
wotdd 

Believe  in  thee,  and  strive  to  make  our  land 
A  brighter  gem  to  light  the  royal  crown 
Whose  lustre  is  thy  children's— is  omr  oum. 

CAMASEMSIS. 
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PART  XJL 


THE  confederacy  of  the  "  Beggars"  spread 
consternation  throughout  tiie  Nether- 
Lmds.  Not  only  the  Government,  but  all 
friends  of  order  were  alarmed.  William 
stood  aloof  from  the  movement,  although  his 
trusted  brother  Louis  and  many  of  his  fnends 
were  deeply  engaged  in  it.  He  even  took 
a  conspicuous  siaxc  in  the  enforcement  of 
order.  Dissatisfied  as  he  was  with  the  Go- 
vernment— so  much  so  that  he  threatened  to 
resign  all  bis  offices  rather  than  enforce  the 
edicts — he  yet  hesitated  to  throw  himself  into 
the  popular  movement,  or  assume  its  guid- 
ance. In  their  hot  zeal,  the  confederates  re- 
garded his  conduct  with  impatience.  "Your 
brother  is  too  slow  and  lukewarm,"  wrote  one 
of  them  to  Louis.  "  He  would  have  us  employ 
only  remonstrance  against  these  hungry  wolves, 
>  agaiMt  enemies  who  do  nothing  in  return 
but  behead,  and  banish  and  bum  us."  It 
is  important  to  observe  this  position  of 
William  There  is  a  wonderful  reserve  and 
patience  in  him;  his  convictions  mature 
slowly.  He  is  still  honestly  a  Catholic,  and 
his  instincts  of  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment are  the  instincts  of  a  patriot  statesman 
as  yet,  and  not  of  a  religious  reformer.  His 
feeling  of  justice  rebels  against  oppression ; 
his  clear  and  manly  common  sense  recog- 
nises the  infatuation,  the  impracticable 
absurdity  of  the  bigoted  and  faineant  poHcy 
dictated  at  Madrid.  "  The  King  orders,"  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  '*  not  only  obstinate 
heretics,  but  even  the  penitent  to  be  put  to 
death.  I  know  not  how  I  can  endure  this. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  such  measures 
are  either  Christian-like  or  practicable."  So 
little  did  he  realise  as-  yet  the  part  he  was 
destined  to  play.  The  crisis,  however,  rapidly 
approached.  Philip  would  yield  nothing  in 
favour  of  religious  liberty.  It  was  equally 
plain  that  the  country  would  not  submit 
to  the  Inquisition.  For  a  little  Philip 
prcrfessed  to  yield,  but  only  to  gain  time. 
While  instructing  Mai^aret  that  he  was 
willing  to  abolish  the  Inquisition,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  quietly  taking  measures  for 
vengeance,  and  protesting  in  a  secret  docu- 
ment that  the  concession  was  wrung  from 
him  against  his  own  free  will,  and  was  there- 
fore not  binding.  His  deception  prevailed 
with  others,  but  not  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  already  established  an 
I  espionage  upon  ^his  most  private  actions, 
and  was  therefore  well  informed  as  to 
XJV— 30 


his  real  intentions.  Whatever  may  be  thougnt 
of  William's  conduct  in  this  respect,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  his  oilly 
chance  against  the  duplicity  and  cunning  of 
the  Spanish  monarch.  A  less  wary  spirit 
would  certainly  have  been  caught  in  the 
same  wiles  which  ensnared  Egmont  and 
Hoome,  and  with  smiles  and  gracious  pro- 
mises detained  fierghen  and  Montigny  in 
Spain  till  their  doom  closed  around  them. 

The  crisis  brought  out  all  the  strength 
of  William*s  character.  At  first  slow  to 
pled^  himself,  he  at  Iragth  saw  with  clear, 
sagacious,  and  comprehensive  mind  the 
nature  of  the  struggle.  He  came  to  feel 
how  truly^it  was  a  struggle  between  religious 
liberty  and  depotism,  and  that  he  must 
make  his  choice  on  the  religious  no  less 
than  the  political  side.  How  ikr  he  was 
,as  yet  inclined  to  Protestantism,  or  his  spi- 
ritual life  touched  by  its  truths,  is  doubtful ; 
but  aheady,  as  shown  by  his  speeches  and 
conduct,  the  great  idea  of  his  life — the  idea 
of  toleration — had  dawned  upon  him.  His 
calm  and  broad  sagacity  had  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  possillde  to  deal  fairly 
with  conflicting,  religionists,  to  grant  to  all 
their  rights,  and  to  teach  them  a  mutual 
respect  for  each  other's  convictions.  The 
idea  did  not  rise  upon  him  with  any  sudden 
and  illuminating  force ;  it  did  not  come  by 
any  flash  of  moral  genius ;  it  seems  to  have 
grown  up  in  him  simply  as  the  inspiration 
of  his  common  sense  and  large-minded  justice. 
It  was  an,  instinct  of  his  magnanimous  nature, 
developed  by  his  peculiar  circumstances,  more 
than  anything  else.  And  hence  the  easy 
tenacity  with  which  he  held  to  it,  amid  the 
opprobrium  of  enemies  and  the  misunder- 
standings of  friends.  He  was  not  to  be 
moved  from  what  his  whole  nature  felt  to  be 
a  true  instinct  No  argument  touched  him, 
and  he  did  not  care  to  reply.  He  felt  that 
he  was  right,  and  he  kept  ms  ground.''' 

It  is  difficult  for  ui  now  to  realise  what  a 
wonderful  advance  the  ramd  of  Orange  thus 
made  by  an  easy  and  apparently  intuitive 
step.  It  seemed  nothing  remarkable  to  him 
to  render  justice  to  the  religious  convictions 
of  others ;  it  came  to  him  as  a  natural  result 

*  "  He  cenmred  tbe  wrerity  of  our  theologfiao*,"  ai.yt  a 
Cadxdtc  con  tempo  ruy,  *'  hcranie  thejr  haep  itrictlv  tbe  con- 
■titntiona  of  the  Chnrcli  without  conceding  a  siagw  point  to 
tittir  adwansriM  i  1m  blamed  tbe  CalTuiutm  u  MOitioui  and 
nnntljr,  jot  had  a  honor  far  the  tinperial  edictt  which  con- 
demned tlMin  to  death ;  bo  nid  it  was  a  cnul  ddag  to  take  a 
nia&'a  lifig  for  antaUiiBc  aa  ormmovi  o^Bioa." 
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of  statesmanship  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  country ;  yet  the  idea  was  the  greatest 
that  had  dawned  upon  any  mind  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  No  man  was 
to  be  excluded  from  the  rif^ts  of  citizenship 
on  account  of  bis  beliefl  The  idea  is  com- 
monplace enough  now,  but  it  was  then  a 
novels  that  disturbed  Catholics  and  'Protes- 
tants alike.  The  Calvinists  regarded  it  with 
a  horror  equal  to  the  Romanists.  Even  Sainte 
Aldegonde  was  in  despair  that  the  Prince 
would  not  exclude  the  Anabaptists  from 
citizenship.  But  he  remained  firm.  He 
answered  sharply,  "  This  is  not  to  be  done, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  confess  that  it  was 
put  far  the  Papists  to  corned  us  to  a  divitu 
service  which  was  ^cdnst  our  consdence.^ 

While  Orange  was  thus  taking  up  his  final 
position^  Egmont  and  Hoome  were  no  less 
driven  to  take  np  theirs,  unfortunately  not 
alongside  erf  Orange.  They  were,  in  feet, 
men  of  a  very  different  character  from  him, 
and  especially  (rf  fer  inferior  intellect.  They 
had  their  own  wroi^  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Orange  warned  ^em,  and  especially 
Egmont,  of  the  approaching  danger.  But 
neither  of  them  had  penetration  to  discern 
the  true  character  of  the  struggle,  nor  con- 
victions that  could  make  Aem  embark  in  it 
Eginont  continued,  as  he  had  ever  been,  a 
zealous  Catholic.  He  retired  to  his  Govern- 
ment of  Flanders,  and  there  carried  out  the 
royal  edicts  with  a  cruel  and  unrelenting 
severi^.  He  ordered  executions  of  image- 
breaker^  and  of  diose  suspected  of  Protestant 
opinions,  and  a  sanguinary  secretary  aided 
him  in  his  persecutions.  It  was  impossible 
that  there  could  be  much  hearty  sympathy  or 
co-operation  between  the  hero  of  Gravelines 
thus  turned  persecutor  and  our  hero.  Yet 
there  was  a  deep  aitad  sincere  ^endship  be- 
tween them,  and  there  are  few  passages  of  his- 
tory more  affecting  than  their  final  interview. 
Orange  had  urged  Egmont  by  private  letter ; 
he  had  held  a  conference  at  Denderraonde 
with  him  and  Hoome  and  his  own  brother 
Louis,  all  without  effect.  Egmont  had  re- 
plied that  "it  was  wrong  to  entotain  any 
such  ill  opinion  of  so  good  a  king  as  Philip." 
The  fatal  fascination  of  his  visit  to  Spain 
was  still  upon  him.  He  could  not  see 
through  the  coils  of  statecraft  as  William 
did.  He  had  not,  for  one  thing,  the  same 
means  of  judging.  William's  secret  informa- 
tion already  assured  him  of  the  King's  plans — 
that  the  campaign  of  Alva  had  been  settled, 
and  the  fate  of  all  the  conspicuous  nobles 
predetermined.  In  their  last  memorable 
interview  at  Willebroek  William  ur?ed  this  I 


upon  Egmont,  who  spoke  of  the  royal  cle- 
mency. "  Alas,  Egmont !  the  King's  clemency  . 
of  which  you  boast  will  destroy  you.  Would 
that  I  might  be  deceived,  but  I  foresee  too 
clearly  diat  yon  are  to  be  the  brii^  whidi 
the  Spaniards  will  destroy,  so  soon  as  they 
have  passed  over  it  to  invade  our  country.** 
These  were  his  last  words  to  his  old  iriend^ 
and  as  he  felt  that  he  would  never  see  him 
again,  he  flung  himself  upon  f^mont's  neck, 
embraced  him  closely,  and  the  two  friends 
mingled  their  tears  befoEe  separating  for  ever.  I 
A  new  oath  which  Margaret  sought  to  I 
enforce  upon  all  the  members  of  the  Cavern-  j 
ment  gave  Change  the  opportunity  which  he  | 
desired  <rf  resigning  all  his  offices,  and  finally  ; 
separating  htmsdf  from  the  administratioa. ' 
After  his  interview  with  Egmont  he  renewed  , 
his  ze»gnation  by  letter  to  Philip,  and  pre-  I 
pared  to  take  his  departure  frcHU  the  Nether-  |1 
lands.   He  set  out  for  Gertnany  in  the  end  j 
of  April,  1567,"^  and  already  the  Spanish  ,{ 
forces  were  mu^ering  for  the  invasion  of  the 
CTuntry. 

The  first  part  of  the  stru^le  was  played 
out.   The  confederat^^  of  "B^;gars''  was  j 
broken  up.    The  Great  Be^ar,  Brederode^  ' 
was  hin^lf  reduced  to  sue  fw  terms. 
All  his  Uuster   and  drunken   riot  had 
ended  as  valour  like  his  usually  ends — in 
vapour.   His  exit  is  as  characteristic  as  h» 
entrance.  Upon  the  25th  A[»il  (1567),  three  > 
days  after  Orange's  departure,  he  entertained  '. 
a  party  of  his  fiiends  at  his  hotel  at  Amster- 
dnn,  and  then  embarked  amidst  an  escort 
beanng  lighted  twdies  and  singing  baccha- 
nalian songs.    He  retired  to  Germany  ;  but, 
before  the  end  of  a  year,  hard  drinking  and 
disappointment  had  done  their  work,  and  he  : 
vas  no  more.    Others  were  left  to  fight  out 
the  batde,  which  his  wild  excesses  had  done  ! 
so  much  to  embitter.    The  melodzama  oi  \\ 
the  "  Beggars  "  passed  into  a  deep  trag^ly  of  \ 
pathetic  and  courageous  suffering.  ,  1 

When  William  lefl  the  Nedierlands,  all  his  | 

household  accompanied  him  save  his  eldest  ; 

son,  the  Count  of  fiuren,  a  bOy  of  thirteen  | 

years  of  age,  who  remained  at  ^  University  j 

of  Louvain  pursuin|;  his  studies.  The  father  , 

and  son  never  agam  saw  each  .other.    The  ; 

latter  was  transferred  to  Madrid  by  Philip's  f  1 

orders,  where  he  was  educated  in  habits  of  li 

thou^t  and  religious  sentiment  entirely  at  ) 
variance  with  those  of  his  father.    His  tem- 
per seems  to  have  little  resembled  Uiat  of  | 

*  This  if  the  date,  strictlr  •peaking-,  at  wkicb  tbe  •«<-imt! 
period  in  Williain'i  career,  whicb  wb  strled  m  ottr  fint  P^ut    •  I 
tba  period  of  "  CoDStitntioiul  Struegle,''  ends.    That  swiod  i 
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his  heroic  race.  "When  he  returned  to 
the  Netherlands,  after  a  twen^  years'  resi- 
dence in  Sp^uQ,  it  was  difficult  to  detect  in 
his  gloomy  brow,  saturnine  character,  and 
Jesaitical  habits,  a  trace  of  the  generous  spirit 
irfiich  characterized  the  house  of  Oange- 
Nassau."  *  The  second  son,  Maurice,  who 
had  inherited  the  father's  genius,  became 
also,  fortunately,  the  inheritor  of  his  name 
and  power.  Before  setdng  out  on  his  sad 
jountey,  William  addressed  letters  of  farewell 
to  both  Egmont  and  Hoome.  Not  content 
with  what  he  had  said  to  Egmont  at  Wille- 
tvoek,  he  wished  his  friend  to  have  clearly 
before  him  the  reasons  for  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  -he  had  followed.  It  was  im- 
possible, he  explained,  that  he  should  take 
ita  new  oatb  and  thus  sacrifice,  as  he  believed, 
tbe  liberties  of  his  country.  He  was  re- 
stdved  to  make  any  other  sacrifice  lather 
than  this.  "I  hope,  therefore,"  he  said, 
*'that  afVer  weighing  my  reasons,  you  will 
not  disapprove  of  my  departure.  The  rest  I 
kare  to  God,  who  will  dispose  of  all  as  may 
iQost  conduce  to  the  glory  of  His  name. 
For  yourself,  I  pray  you  to  believe  that  you 
hare  no  more  sincere  friend  than  I  am.  My 
love  for  you  has  struck  sucii  deep  root'  into 
heart,  that  it  can  be  lessened  by  no  dis- 
tuce  of  time  or  place.  And  I  pray  you  in 
Ktum  to  maintain  the  same  feelings  towajrds 
me  which  you  have  always  cherished."  \  It 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  natural 
expression  of  a  true  and  dttp  affection;  and 
there  is  somedung  beautml  in  tiie  warm 
friendship  of  these  two  men,  widely  separated 
as  they  were  in  character  and  in  policy. 

William  settled  at  Billeabu^,  where  he 
had  been  bom,  and  where  a  little  court  of 
faithful  friends  and  followers  soon  gathered 
round  him.  The  most  prominent  among  these 
vere  his  own  brothers,  Louis  and  Adolphus, 
and  the  Counts  Culemborg.  Van  der  Berg, 
and  Hoogstraten.  There  he  busied  himself 
in  the  study  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Landgrave,  William  of  Hesse,  is 
found  communicating  with  him  on  the  1 7th 
of  June,  1567,  regarding  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  from  whom  he  desired  to  receive  in- 
struction.^  Here  also  he  prepared  the  fitst 
of  those  apologetic  statements  whidi  he 
published  to  the  world  in  defence  of  his  con- 
(l<ict>  In  ^ly  to  the  sentence  issued 
agauist  him'  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  he 
give  forth  a  "Justification,"  in  which  he 
declared  his  readiness  to  be  judged  by  his 
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peers,  the  Knights  of  the  GoMen  Fleece,  or 
by  any  other  lawful  tribunal.  He  vindicated 
himself  from  any  |Huticipation  in  the  dis- 
orders which  had  arisen  in  the  Netherlands, 
but  denounced  the  tyranny  and  persecutions 
which  had  provoked  these  disorders ;  and, 
finally,  assailed  Philip  for  his  ingratitude  and 
disgraceful  abduction  of  his  son,  whom  he 
had  left  behind  him,  tnistixig  in  the  honour 
of  his  sovereign. 

In  the  meantime  Alva  had  invaded  the 
doomed  coxmtry  with  an  army  of  Spanish 
veterans,  ready  to  execute  vengeance  upon 
the  troublesome  heretics.  -He  marclKd 
across  the  Alps,  threatened  Geneva  ibr  a 
moment  on  his  way,  and  fimdly  entered 
Brussels  in  the  end  of  August,  Z567.  He 
took  up  his  ijaarters,  with  a  strange  ooin- 
ddoice,  in  th«  very  house*  where  "the 
B^ars,**  only  eighteen  months  before,  had 
held  their  revels  and  christened  themsdves 
by  their  &mous  name.  An  extraordinary 
change  had  come  to  the  country  in  a  brieif 
space.  Death-like  silence  bad  succeeded  to 
popular  agitation.  The  vague  gloom  of  ap- 
proaching vengeance  weighed  upon  every 
heart  Nor  were  the  results  less  dreadful  than 
the  anticipation.  Scene  after  scene  of  pathe- 
tic tragedy,  a^^ling  massacre,-  and  desperate 
heroic  pass  before  the  reader.  Nowhere 
does  the  page  history  present  a  nrare  im- 
pressive array  ot  great  events  ai^  sHiking 
and  powerful  chaiactos. 

In  the  foreground  there  is  the  dark,  erect 
figure  of  Alva  himself  lean  and  sallow- 
faced,  with  hard  eye,  barely  hiding  its 
ferocity  in  assiuned  indifference  or  simulated 
complacency ;  ilf-foimed  and  gloomy  mouth, 
without  a  trace  of  senability  in  its  frowning 
outlines ;  a  great  soldier,  of  unfaltering  aim, 
knowing  not  only  when  to  fight  and  win,  but 
when  to  refrain  from,  fighting.  No  man  in 
the  world  could  have  been  found  so  fitting  a 
representative  of  Philip — so  appropriate  an 
instrum«it  for  executing  his  purposes. 
Sharing  his  master's  fanaticism,  cruel  in 
heart  as  himself,  he  was  entirely  free  from 
Philip's  dilatorineas  and  hesitations.  He 
went  light  to  his  object;  straight  and  swift 
and  unrelenting.  No  baseness  of  treachery 
appalled  him,  no  tears  moved  him,  no 
shedding  of  blood  detored  him.  He 
could  embrace  Egmont  at  the  moment 
he  had  given  orders  for  his  seizure.  With 
smooth  words  he  wooed  Hoome  back  to 
his  doom,  assuring  him  with  cunning  mockery 
that  he  would  find  he  was  not  forgotten  by 
his  friertds.   When  the  Countess  of  E^ont 
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cast  herself  at  his  feet  imploring  her  hns- 
band's  life,  he  is  said  to  have  rid  himself 
of  her  importunities  by  a  deliberate  equivo- 
cation.* When  Alkmaar,  undismayed  by 
the  fate  of  Harlem — in,  which  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  human  beings  had  been 
murdered  in  cold  blopd — refused  to  capitu- 
late, he  wrote  to  Philip,  "  If  I  take  Alk- 
maar, I  am  resolved  not  to  leave  a  single 
creature  alive;  the  knife  shall  be  put  to 
every  throat  Since  the  example  of  Har- 
lem has  proved  of  no  use,perAaps  an  example 
of  cruelty  will  bring  Ae  other  cities  to  their 
senses."  Philip's  gloomy  vengeance  assumes 
a  species  of  sublimity  in  Alva.  The 
treachery  in  which  both  lived  rises  in  the 
latter  to  a  pitch  of  persistent  daring  which  is 
at  times  magnanimous.  Nothing  in  the 
monardi  ever  stirs  admiration  or  even  respect. 
With  all  his  cunning  and  ferocity,  his  charac< 
ter  has  no  elements  of  strength.  His  very 
pertinacity  of  wickedness  is  feeble  in  prin- 
ciple, his  cruelty  frequently  imbecile  in 
motive — tremendous  as  it  is  in  result  An 
unvarying  meanness  is  stamped  on  all  that  he 
says  and  does.  But  the  wickedness  of  Alva 
towers  into  a  fiendish  strength.  Before  his 
firmness  of  will  and  consistency  of  resolution 
all  obstacles  for  the  time  give  way.  If  he 
shuffles  or  delays,  it  is  never,  like  his  master, 
from  weakness,  but  merely  the  better  in  the 
end  to  secure  his  object.  He  had  his  work 
to  do,  and  he  did  it  without  tremor  or  mis- 
giving. It  is  hard  b>  contemplate  sudi 
symmetry  of  wickechiess  without  some  sense 
of  admiration,  something  of  the  same  feeling 
with  which  the  reader  of  Milton  contem- 
plates the  portrait  of  the  real  hero  of 
"  Paradise  Lost"  Alva  is  a  lower  heto  of 
the  same  type — the  incarnation  of  a  powerful 
and  persistently  evil  will. 

Around  this  central  figure  are  grouped 
appropriate  satellites,  some  of  them  Ne- 
therlanders  already  familiar  to  us — Ber- 
laymont  and  Noircarmes,  but  the  most  con- 
spicuous, Spaniards  like  their  chief,  trained 
in  the  same  fierce  and  fanatical  school  in 
which  he  had  been  reared.  One  of  these, 
Juan  de  Vargas,  deserves  to  stand  beside  his 
chief,  and  may  be  said  even  to  outvie  him  in 
sheer  ruthlessness  of  character.  "To  shed 
human  blood,"  according  to  Mr.  Motley, 
"  was  the  only  important  business,  the  only 
exhilarating  pastime,"  of  this  man's  life. 
He  revelled  in  the  work  of  slaughter,  and 
found  food  for  jesting  in  the  most  diabolical 
cruelties.    He  mutilated  Latin  as  he  muti- 
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lated  human  limbs,  and  settled  everjrthing  bf  ' 
the  formula,  "Heretici  fraxemnt  tem^da,' 
boni  nihili  faxerunt  contra,  ei^  del^t 
omnes  patibulare  "  ("The  heretics  destroyed 
the  temples,  the  good  men  did  nothing  to  prt 
vent  it,  all  therefore  ought  to  be  hanged"). 
The  cry  of  the  "  gallows  "  was  constantly  on 
the  lips  of  the  members  of  the  council  which 
surrounded  Alva — ^which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Council  of  Blood.  It  was  the  great 
solution  for  every  difficulty ;  and  it  is  sad  to 
think  that  there  were  Netherlanders  who 
joined  in  the  cry.  One  of  these,  by  name 
Hessels,  did  little  more.  Being  allowed,  says 
Mr.  Motley,  to  take  but  slight  share  in  the 
deliberations,  he  was  accustomed  to  doze 
away  his  afternoon  hours  at  the  Couodl 
table,  and  when  awakened  from  his  sleep  in 
order  that  he  might  express  an  opinioa  on 
the  case  before  the  court,  was  wont  to  nib 
his  eyes  and  call  out,  "Ad  patibulum,  ad 
patibulum*'  ("To  the  gallows  with  him, to 
the  gallows  with  him  "). 

In  immediate  front  of  Alva  and  his 
followers,  are  Egmont  and  Hoome,  so  soon 
destined  to  be  his  victims.  For  a  time  the 
Duke  played  as  it  were  with  the  unconscious 
hero  of  Gravelines  till  he  had  drawn  not  only 
him  but  his  friend  into  his  net.  He  had 
received  repeated  warnings  of  the  fate  in 
store  for  him.  At  the  last  moment,  Alvi's 
natural  son,  Don  Ferdinando,  who  had 
accompanied  his  bther  m  command  of  th? 
cavalry,  urged  Egmont  to  make  his  escape, 
to  "take  the  fleetest  horse"  in  his  stable, 
and  depart  without  delay.  But  a  blmd  coofi- 
dence  possessed  hun,  whidi  was  only  shakeir 
when  at  the  close  of  an  interview  with  Alva, 
who  had  received  him  with  special  courtesj', 
he  found  himself  a  prisoner.  This  iras 
within  less  than  a  month  after  the  Duie's  J 
arrival.  The  same  fate  having  overtaken 
Hoome,  both  languished  in  prison  for  nearly 
nine  months.  It  would  lead  us  away  from 
our  subject  to  detail  the  process  of  thor 
trial  Having  made  a  vain  effort  to  repu- 
diate the  tribunal  which  arraigned  Aem,  they 
resigned  themselves  with  ^gnity  to  their 
doom.  There  are  few  incidents  in  histon' 
more  touching  than  Egmont's  execution.  It 
is  one  of  those  scenes  whidi  stunps  itsdf ' 
with  undying  interest  on  the  historical  ima- 
gination ;  the  heroic  gallantry  <rf  the  sufferer; 
the  sweetness,  patience,  and  even  loyalty  with 
which  he  yielded  to  his  fate ;  the  thought  of 
his  wife  and  fatheriess  children,  rtinglinj  j 
with  his  prayer  at  the  last  moment  and  ' 
wringing  from  him  the  deeply  natural  cor-  ; 
fession,  "Ah I  how  wretched  and  frail  our  ■ 
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nature,  that  when  we  should  think  of  God 
only,  we  are  unable  to  shut  put  the  images 
of  wife  and  children !  "  The  tender  exalta- 
I  tion  of  his  spirit  and  the  fervency  of  his 
'  prayers,  awed  the  multitude  who  stood 
around  the  scaffold  weeping.  Even  the 
Spanish  soldiers  shed  tears  as  they  looked 
on.  Stripped  of  his  mantle  and  robe,  he  re- 
signed lumself  to  the  executioner,  saying  as 
he  did  so,  "  Into  thy  hands  O  Lord,  I  com- 
mend my  spirit."  A  single  blow  severed  his 
head  from  his  body  while  the  multitude 
broke  wildly  through  the  ranks  of  the 
soldioy  to  dip  their  handkerchieft  in  his 
blood,  and  to  cany  away  the  stained  ensign 
I  as  a  symbol  of  love  and  of  vengeance. 

Opposed  to  Aim  and  his  associates,  on 
the  sKle  of  Uber^,  stand  our  hero  and  his 
brothers.  WiQiam  is  the  main  figure,  but 
Louis,  Count  of  Nassau,  is  also  conspicuous. 
Chivalrous,  impulsive,  and  noble-hearted,  he 
has  all  the  brilliant  aspects  of  his  brother's 
character ;  the  same  noble  and  princely 
bearing,  somewhat  careless  humour,  and 
love  of  personal  mj^ificence,  but  without 
bis  depth,  subtlety,  patience,  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  nature.  There  is  more  dash  and 
picturesqueness  in  his  ^gure — less  solidity 
and  strength.  He  is  the  prominent  leader 
of  the  patriot  army  on  the  outset,  and  gained 
at  Heyl^lee  in  the  spring  of  1568,  the  first 
and  most  decisive  victory  that  awaited  it 
niiile  Hoogstraten  and  Cocqueville  were  both 
defeated,  and  William  was  unable  from  lack 
fiinds  to  make  a  start  with  the  anny  of 
reserve  which  he  was  collecting  at  Cleves, 
Louis  and  his  brother  Adolphus,  at  the  head 
of  a  force  partly  German  and  partly  Fle- 
mish penetrated  into  Groningen.  The  pro- 
''ince  was  defended  by  Count  Aremberg, 
a  brave  old  soldier,  who  had  been  one  of 
Charles  V.'s  favourite  officers.  He  had  at  his 
command  a  fine  force  of  Spanish  infantry, 
that  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  motley 
and  disorderly  army  with  wWch  Louis  con- 
fronted them.  Their  commander  would  fain 
have  waited  till  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
cavalry  in  his  rear,  but  the  impatience  of 
the  Spanish  soldiers  breaking  through  all 
Kmonstrances  compelled  him,  :^inst  his 
better  judgment,  to  advance  to  the  attack. 
The  result  was  fktal  to  the  Spaniards.  Louis 
had  posted  himself  in  a  strong  position, 
conscious  of  the  doubtful  quality  of  his 
troops,  superior  as  they  were  in  numbers. 
The  imprudence  of  the  Spaniards  gave  him 
an  advantage  which  he  quickly  followed  up 
to  their  signaJ  defeat.  Their  gallant  com- 
niander  fell  mortally  wounded.    The  loss, 


however,  was  compensated  on  the  patriot 
side  by  the  death,  of  Count  Adolphus  of 
Nassau,  a  younger  brother  of  our  hero,  who 
fell  fighting  bravely.  There  was  a  story  that 
he  and  Count  Aremberg  had  fallen  in  single 
combat ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 

Unfortunately,  Louis's  success  led  to  no 
definite  results.  He  was  unable  to  con- 
solidate his  forces,  which  were  more  intent 
upon  their  pay  than  the  triumph  of  the  patri- 
otic cause.  Only  two  months  later  he  suf- 
fered a  disastrous  defeat  at  Jemmingen,  in 
which  his  army  was  nearly  annihi]at«l,  and 
he  himself  only  escaped  by  swimming  the 
Ems  with  a  few  followers.  Seven  thousand 
are  said  to  have  fallen  in  this  engagement, 
while  only  seven  Spaniards  vrere  killed.  The 
slaughter  was  indiscriminate  and  fearful 
Ntunbers  had  taken  refuge  during  the  night 
in  an  island  in  the  river.  In  the  morning 
the  Spanish  soldiers  waded  to  their  place  of 
concealment,  and  put  every  one  of  them  to 
the  sword.  "  Not  a  soldier,"  says  a  Spanish 
authority,  "  not  even  a  lad  who  wished  to 
share  in  the  victory,  but  could  find  somebody 
to  wound,  to  kill,  to  bum,  or  to  drown."* 

Nothing  can  be  more  disheartening  than 
the  successive  defeat  or  failure  of  the  armies 
levied  by  William  and  his  gallant  brothers. 
All  the  policy  of  the  one  and  all  the  bravery 
of  the  otherwere  destined  to  constant  coUa^jse. 
Army  after  army  was  collected,  negotiation 
after  negotiation  was  opened  with  Germany, 
France,  and  England;  but  the  veteran 
genius  of  Alva  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
coldness  or  treachery  of  professed  friends  on 
the  other,  foiled  the  movements  both  of  war 
and  diplomacy.  Save  the  brief  and  unfruit- 
ful triumph  at  Heyligerlee,  there  is  hardly 
any  success  on  land  to  recount  William's 
first  campaign  in  1569  remained  without 
result  The  quiet  determination  of  the 
Spanish  general  to  maintain  his  ground  and 
run  no  risks  baffled  all  his  efforts.  His 
second  campaign  in  the  summer  of  1572  was 
frustrated  by  the  tragedy  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
He  had  been  courting  the  alliance  and 
parUy  receivii^  the  aid  of  Charles  IX,  when 
this  dread  crime  confounded  all  his  dreams 
of  French  aid,  and  broke  asunder  the  thread 
of  his  negotiations.  He  was  more  than 
once  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremities.  In 
1570,  the  year  following  his  first  campaign, 
his  fortunes  seemed  desperate.  "  Orange  is 
plainly  perishing,"  said  one  of  his  friends. 
It  was  even  reported  that  he  had  fallen,  and 
Viglius  gave  vent  to  his  congratulations.  "  If 
this  report  should  prove  true,"  he  said.  *'we 
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shall  all  of  us  have  less  cause  to  tremble." 
He  was  at  this  time  without  money,  friends, 
or  troops.  Accustomed  to  lavish  magnifi- 
cence in  everything,  he  was  now  destitute 
of  almost  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  writes 
to  his  brother  John  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  "  Send"  by  the  bearer  ths  little  haciney 
given  me  by  the  Admiral  Send  also  my  two 
pairs  of  trunk  hose :  one  pair  is  at  tailor's 
to  be  mended,  the  other  pair  you  will  please 
order  to  be  taken  from  the  things  which  I 
wore  lately  at  Dillenburg.  They  lie  on  the 
table  with  my  accoutremmls.  If  the  little 
hackney  be  not  in  condition,  please  scttd  the 
grey  horse  with  the  cropped  ears  and  tait" 

"Ilie  prospects  of  the  patriotic  cause 
seemed  very  gloomy.  Even  the  sudden  cap- 
ture of  Mons  by  Louts — the  second  of 
his  brilliant  adiievements — led  to  nothing. 
The  city  was  forced  to  capitulate  within 
a  few  months,  and  tbe  caphulation  was 
followed  by  the  usual  appalling  atiocities. 
A  Council  of  Blood  was  establi^ed  in  imi- 
tation of  that  of  Brussels,  and  victim  after 
victim  was  sent  forth  to  execution.  "  You 
can  do  me  no  greater  pleasure,"  wrote 
Noircarmes  to  the  Council,  "than  to  make 
quick  work  with  all  these  rebels."  It 
is  stirring  to  follow  the  dashing  career  of 
Louis,  and  see  him  received  with  flattering 
distinction  in  Alva's  camp— the  capitulation 
having  expressly  secured  free  egress  for  him 
and  his  English  and  German  scUdieis ;  but  it 
is  also  pathetic  to  see  how  little  comes  of  all 
his  g^bmtty  and  heroic  daring.  Within  litUe 
more  than  eighteen  months  ftomtlus  time  his 
sun  has  gone  down,  and  aD  his  headlong  and 
brilliant  brav«y  closed  in  darkness.  He 
perished  on  the  fatal  field  of  Mookheath  in 
the  spring  of  1574.  Essaying  to  join  his 
brother  with  his  forces,  he  was  met  by  the 
Spaniards  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  which 
they  had  suddenly  crossed.  All  the  circum- 
stances were  unfortunate.  He  was  taken 
unawares ;  his  troops  were  merely  merce- 
naries, mutinous  for  pay.  There  had  been 
omens  of  disaster — a  phantom  battle  seen  by 
some  of  the  soldiers  in  the  heavens.  The 
result  too  surely  corresponded  to  their  gloomy 
auguries.  After  a  partial  success  at  the  head 
.of  his  cavalry,  his  army  was  driven  back  in 
eveiy  direction,  and  total  rout  ensued.  Hie 
Count  gathered  a  little  band  around  him, 
amongst  whom  was  his  brother  Henry,  little 
more  than  a  youth,  and  together  they  made  a 
final  and  desperate  charge,  from  the  confiision 
of  which  neither  ever  emerged.  It  was 
unknown  whether  they  were  killed  outright 
or  drowned  in  tlie  mushes  or  the  river.  Tliey 
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were  never  seen  again.    It  was  a  dark  day  for ' ; 
the  patriotic  cause,  and  a  dark  day  for  the 
house  of  C^nge.   Louis,  from  his  frank  and  |' 
genial  and  open-handed  bravery  was  thei: 
favourite  of  the  famUy,  the  idol  of  his  mother. 
The  worthy  mother  of  many  worthy  sons,!;' 
ha  heart  yet  clung  to  him  more  than  all 
She  addressed  him  as  her  **  dearly  beloved, 
her  heart's  cherished  Louis."    '*  You  most 
come  soon  to  tne,"  she  mote  in  the  last  year  ,  1 
of  her  life,  "for  I  have  many  matters  to  ask 
your  adrke  upon^  and  I  thank  you  before- 
hand, for  you  have  loved  me  as  your  motbei 
all  the  days  of  your  life,  for  which  may  God 
Almigjity  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping."*  | 

Such   a  BnccesdfHi   of  disastors  migM 
well  have  overwhelmed  any  cause.    There  i 
seemed  no  hopes  of  success  to  the  patriot , 
amies  in  the  fieki.    But  when  we  turn ' 
our  eyes  elsewhere  we  behold  a  difierrat , 
picture.    Defeated  on  land,  the  pattwts ' 
were  Tictors  st  bcl    On  what  m^fat  he  ■ 
called  their  native  element,  they  aciueved  I 
success  after  success.    The  <rid  confedeiacr 
o{  Beggars  had  perished,  but  there  arose  in  ! 
their  p^ce  a  fax  more  powofol  and  not  le^  ' 
toaible  force,  known  as  the  "  Be^ars  of  the  j 
Sea."   They  were  found  eveiyn^ere.    The  ! 
waters  were  their  hbme  and  their  stroxgtii,  • 
for  '*oftbeir5hip5,"asoneha65aid,"tbeUol- 1 
landers  make  houses.    Here  they  arc  born,  I 
here  educated,  here  they  learn  their  profes- , 
sion."    Under  the  leadership  of  De  In  Maick  I 
andTreslong — tlieforaaer  a  daring  but  savage  ( 
and  traculent  seaman,  whose  exceaes  Oruge 
was  f»mpelled  to  disown — tbef  Jaid  by 
tSieir  soccesses  the  first  foundai^on  of  the 
Dutch  repablia   Af^iearing  before  Brill  one 
day  in  the  sprii^  of  1573,  famished  for  food, 
tbey  summoned  the  city— -the  magistrates  and 
chief  inhabitants  of  which  fled  at  the  terror 
of  their  name  and  a  false  report  of  their 
numbers.    They  took  possession  of  it,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  the  republic  in  lis 
centre.    Flushing  responded  to  the  patri- 
otic  success  of  Brill,  and  one  by  one 
all  the  important  cities  of  Holland  and  Zee- 
land— Oudenard,    Dort,  Harlem,  Goada, 
Alktnaar — followed  the  example.  A  triumph 
in  itself  almost  accidental  was  the  s^nal  lor  1 
the  revolt  of  whole  provinces,  whidi  fiom  |( 
ttus  time  ranained  true  to  the  great  name  I) 
widi  wfakh  they  identified  theii:  liberation. 

But  more  than  anything,  save  the  indomit-  jj 
able  spirit  of  the  Prince  himself,  was  the  fire  j  1 
of  patriotism  kept  alive  by  the  success  whki  tj 
attended  the  memorable  defences  of  the  |f 
cities  of  Alkmaar  and  of  Leydtin.    The  ac-  • 

"  Arctii-cs,  lY.  174,  • 
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connts  of  these  might  occupy  many  pages, 
so  stiiring  and  picturesque  are  they.  Never 
did  the  braveiy  of  endurance,  nor  the  inge- 
Duity  of  a  desperate  patriotism  rise  higher. 
The  Spaniards,  victorious  in  many  battles, 
felt  at  length  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 
foe  that  they  might  defeat,  but  that  they 
muld  not  subdue.  The  spirit  of  freedom, 
as  Motley  saj^,  had  retreatra  to  these  cities 
as  to  a  hit,  and  there  it  crouched,  wounded, 
smitten,  well-^igh  despairing,  yet  resolute 
not  to  yield — to  die  rather  in  a  common  de- 
stniction  by  breaking  down  the  sea  dykes, 
and  diownbg  the  country  beneatii  the  ocean 
from  which  it  had  been  rescued. 

After  the  arrest  put  on  William's  move- 
ments by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  Spanish  forces  had  taken  not  only  Mons, 
bat  Mechlin,  Zutphen,  Naarden,  and  after  a 
protracted  and  heroic  defence,  Harlem, 
crowning  their  capture  of  all  these  cities  by 
;fr^htfui  butcheries.  The  same  fate  was  pre- 
ipaiing  for  Alkmaar.  Alva  had  resolved,  we 
'have  seen,  not  to  leave  a  single  creature 
dme  alive.  The  citizens  of  A&naar  knew 
yUaX  they  had  to  expec^  and  they  resolved 
to  submeige  theii  dty  rather  than  allow  it  to 
be  taken.  The  vork  had  been  commenced. 
Tilt  dykes  were  so  far  broken  down,  when  the 
Spaniards  under  Don  Frederic,  son  of  Alva, 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  stem  and  un- 
conquerable spirit  with  which  they  had  to 
deal,  raised  the  siege.  The  moral  result  was 
more  than  equal  to  a  victory  in  the  field- 
In  the  foDowing  year  this  extraordinary 
plan  of  defence  was  actually  carried  out,  and 
Uyden  saved  at  its  last  extremity.  The 
peat  dykes  were  broken  down,  and  the  fleet 
of  the  "Sea  Beggars"  sailed  up- to  the 
^es  of  the  beleaguered  city.  The  famished 
Citizens  were  reduced  to  their  last  straits  for 
{■x>d-~dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  other  vermin  hav- 
ing become  luxuries.  Patiently  they  waited 
till  dyke  after  dyke  was  swept  away,  and  the 
seashould  advance  to  their  rescue.  It  seemed 
after  many  days  that  there  was  no  promise  of 
Its  coming,  and  muttered  curses  arose.  Taunts 
*ere  heard  from  the  few  Royalists  within  the 
°ty.  "Go  ye  up  to  the  town,  ye  beggars, 
and  tell  us  if  ye  can  see  the  ocean  coming 
?ver  the  dryland  to  your  relief."  The  royal- 
ists treated  the  project  of  the  Prince  as  a 
dream,  and  the  hearts  of  the  patriots  mis- 
gave them  at  the  long  delay.  Day  by  day 
liiey  ascended  the  ancient  town  of  Hengist, 
^ti  searched  with  despairing  eye  for  the 
agns  of  the  approadiing  relief.  But  at  length, 
1th  the  rise  of  a  strong  easterly  wind,  the 
terrible  sea  piled  itself  in  htige  waves  over 


the  drowned  land,  and  on  came  the  fleet  of 
the  '*  Beggars  " — a  wonderful  sight.  The 
amazed  Spaniards  fled  in  consternation,  while 
the  wild  Zeelanders,  rushing  from  their  ves- 
sels, pursued  them  with  harpoons  and  such 
weapons  as  they  could  command. 

During  all  this  time  William  was  secretly 
or  openly  guiding  the  struggle.  He  was  the 
inspiring  soul  of  it,  even  when  his  presence 
was  not  seen  or  felt.  All  looked  instinctively 
to  him  ;  and  when  Holland  and  Zeeland  ac- 
quired their  independence,  by  the  help  of  the 
"Sea  Be^ais,"  in  1572,  he  was  virtually 
invested  witfi  sovereign  authority.  The 
fiction  of  Philip's  sovereignty  was  still  pre- 
served—it was  found  useful  as  a  counterfoil 
to  the  tyranny  of  Alva ;  but  all  real  power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  William  as  Stadt- 
holder.  This  office,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  in  1559,  he  now  resumed  by  con- 
stitutional right;  and  thus  the  new  govern- 
ment, while  throwing  off  the  foreign  bondage 
imder  which  it  had  so  long  groaned,  retained 
the  old  forms,  and  consolidated  more  rapidly 
in  consequence.  The  Estates  claimed  no- 
thing more  than  Ae  practical  liberties  which 
were  secured  to  them  by  charter.  They  had 
no  revolutionary  ahns,  and  some  of  the  great 
cities  were  only  too  conservative  of  tiieir  an- 
cient immunities. 

While  William  was  thus  laying  laboriously 
the  foundations  of  the  Dutch  republic,  his 
character  was  growing  in  strength  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  his  religious  convictions  slowly 
but  decisively  ripening.  He  embraced  at  length, 
in  all  their  fulness,  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  placed  himself  at  the  head,  not 
only  of  the  patriotic,  but  the  religious  im- 
putes, which  were  moving  so  powerfully  the 
best  minds  of  his  adopted  country.*  Yet  he 
never  passed  to  any  extreme  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm. He  remained  always  the  states- 
man more  than  the  reformer.  His  convictions 
were  moral  and  practical  rather  than  theo- 
retical and  dogmatic.  He  discriminated  prin- 
ciples. He  did  not  sharply  distinguish  doc- 
trines. Above  all,  he  was  animated  by  a 
sense  of  religious  independence,  while  he  was 
no  less  wilKng  to  concede  to  others  than  to 
claim  for  himself  This  characteristic  kept 
him  aloof  from  religious  controversy.  It 
enabled  him  to  maintain  in  a  still  higher  form 
the  same  equanimity  of  mind  and  firmness  of 
spirit  towards  all  parties  which  he  had  already 
done  while  still  a  member  of  tiie  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 


*  He  adopted  tlie  Refianncd  woisbip  very  j^'iiiltiaUj,  and 
,did  not  join  in  its  comtBinuoB,  it  ia  uid,  tUl  the  autuaua  t»f 

1573. — Motley,  ii.  243,  note. 
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The  change  in  his  religious  views  was  con- 
nected with  a  deep  change  of  religious  feeling. 
He  became  a  religious  man  in  a  different 
sense  from  what  he  had  been  before.  His 
misfortunes,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
great  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  gave  a 
sadder  colour  and  more  thoughtful  interest  to 
his  whole  life.  The  idea  of  God's  will  and 
providence,  and  of  himself  as  a  humble 
agent  in  doing  God's  will,  became  con- 
stantly present  to  him.  His  letters  reveal 
everywhere  this  change  of  feeling.  They  are 
fiiU,  not  only  of  pious  resignation  for  himself, 
but  of  patient  and  earnest  concern  for  others. 
To  his  brother  Louis  after  his  miserable 
disaster  at  Jemmingen — against  the  chances 
of  which  he  had  strongly  counselled  him — 
he  writes  with  deep  sympathy,  and  without 
a  word  of  reproach.  "  You  may  be  well 
assured  that  I  have  never  felt  anything  more 
keenly  than  the  pitiable  misfortune  which 
has  happened  to  you  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 
since  it  has  thus  pleased  God,  it  is  necessary 
to  become  patient,  and  not  to  lose  courage, 
conforming  ourselves  to  His  divine  will,  as 
for  my  part,  I  have  determined  to  do  in  every- 
tiiing  which  may  happen,  still  proceeding  on- 
ward in  our  work,  with  his  alm^h^  aid."* 

The  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of  all  his 
letters  at  this  period  (1569)  is  one  to  his 
wife,  Anne  of  Saxony,  whose  conduct  long 
before  this  had  given  him  deep  cause  of  shame 
and  offence.  Her  ill-regulated  temper  had 
gradually  developed  into  something  like  mad- 
ness. She  would  pass  weeks  confined  to  her 
room,  and  burning  candles  night  and  day. 
Her  language  was  coarse  and  abusive  in 
public  as  well  as  private.  Instead  of  sharing 
his  misfortunes,  she  separated  herself  from 
him,  and  finally  formed  an  illicit  connection 
witli  the  father,  it  is  said,  of  the  famous 
painter  Rubens.  A  more  painfiil  picture  of 
fol^  and  conjugal  uniaithfulness  can  hardly 
be  imagined.f  Yet  the  prince  for  long  bore 
patiently  with  her.  The  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  her  in  the  end  of  1569  from  Dil- 
lenburg  shows  this  fully,  and  how  truly  tender 
and  noble  was  his  conduct  in  the  circum- 
stances. "  I  have  seen,"  he  says,'  "  by  your 
letters,  and  heard  by  my  secretary,  the  reasons 
which  prevent  you  joining  me — reasons,  how- 
ever, which  would  hardly  suffice  to  a  wife  which 
felt  the  duty  and  obligations  which  she  owed 
to  her  huslnind ;  for,  before  you  promised,  as 
you  say,  not  to  return  to  this  coimtry,  you  had 
promised  before  God  and  the  Chiuch  to  for- 
sake all  things  to  follow  your  husband.  I 

*  ArchivM,  &c.|  iii.  177. 
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say  this,  not  so  much  to  persuade  you  to  come  1 
here,  since  it  is  so  contrary  to  your  wishes,  I 
as  to  remind  you  of  your  duty,  wludi  I  am  | 
bound  to  do,  both,  by  the  command  of  God  , 
and  the  affection  I  bear  you,  in  order  that,  i{ 
happen  what  may,  I  may  have  the  satisfactioii  | 
of  having  dealt  rightly  with  you,  especially  in  I 
such  a  time  when  I  am  in  such  troubles  as  > 
you  know,  and  when  nothing  consoles  a  man  | 
like  the  sympaUiy  of  his  wife,  and  the  patience  I 
with  whjch  she  is  willing  to  endure  the  cross 
whidi  the  Almi^ty  has  seen  6t  to  lay  upon 
her  husband  in  tiiose  very  things  in  which  he 
sought  the  glory  of  God  and  the  liberty  of  his 
country.  ....    Since  it  has  pleased  God  to 
send  me  such  miseries,  I  should  have  much 
wished  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  for  a  fer 
days.    I  would  have  been  then  more  content, 
I  think,  to  bear  my  misfortunes.  But  I  set  oui 
to-morrow,  and  when  I  shall  return  or  when 
I  shall  see  you  again,  I  cannot  on  my  honour, 
say  vdth  certainty.    I  have  resolved  to  place 
myself  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  that  He 
may  guide  me  according  to  his  good  pleasure. 
I  see  well  enough  that  I  am  destined  to  pass 
this  life  in  misery  and  travail,  with  which  I 
am  well  content  since  it  thus  pleases  the 
Almighty."* 

Thus  he  wrote,  still  looking  fOTward  to 
the  struggle  before  him,  and  in  the  heat  of  it 
his  faith  did  not  forsake  him,  nor  his  pabeoce 
grow  weaker.  When  the  beleaguered  citizens 
of  Alkmaar  were  in  their  last  struggle,and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  Sonoy  communicated 
with  him  on  the  subject,  he  responded 
lofty  enthusiasm  :  "-You  ask  if  I  haveentereii 
into  a  firm  treaty  with  any  great  king  o: 
potentate.  I  answer  that  before  I  ever  took 
up  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Qiristians  ia 
these  provinces,  I  had  entered  into  a  dose 
alliance  with  the  King  of  kings,  and  I  am , 
firmly  persuaded  that  all  who  put  their  tni^^t 
in  Him  shall  be  saved  by  his  Alm^bty  HanJ., 
The  God  of  armies  wiU  raise  up  armies » 
do  battle  with  his  enemies  and  our  own." 

It  needed  only  this  glow  of  spiritual  en- 
thusiasm to  raise  the  character  of  our  hero 
to  a  higher  eleyation,  and  add  to  it  a  more 
tender  and  lofty  interest.  With  such  a  depth 
of  patience  and  trust,  and  such  a  noble  faith 
in  the  righteousness  and  ultimate  triumph  o; 
his  cause,  there  is  no  wonder  that  he  gathered 
to  himself  the  affectionate  hopes  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  country.  It  remains  in  a  con- 
cluding chapter  to  show  hovr  fully  he  did  so. 
becoming  the  martyr  as  well  as  the  hero  of 
Dutch  independence. 

 JOHK  TUUOCH.  } 
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CHAPTUt  XXI. — HIDDEN  MOTIVES. 

ITH  the 
exce  p- 
tion  of  a 
few  of  the 
Captain's 
parti- 
cular 
cronies, 
all  the 
guests 
had  ta- 
ken their 
leave, 
and  Hero 
hadal' 
ready 
gone  out- 
side the 
house  to 
wait  for 
Leo's  ar- 
rival. 

The  wind,  which  had  con»derably  fresh- 
ened since  Uie  moon  had  risen,  caused  the 
fl>ing  scud  every  now  and  then  to  obscure 
flie  light  of  the  lover's  lamp.  The  air  felt 
chilly  and  cold,  yet  Hero  was  glad  to  take 
tiff  her  hat,  and  let  the  breeze  play  about 
ber  head.  Her  impatience  to  have  tiiis  con- 
versation over  increased  the  hot  fever  which 
bd  all  day  oppressed  her.  She  thought  that 
aftet  she  had  spoken  to  Leo  she  should  feel 
WBe  at  ease,  and  she  dung  to  the  hope  that 
in  some  way  he  would  help  her. 

At  a  sound  of  footsteps  she  rose,  walked 
to  the  gate,  and  listened ;  it  was  I<eo,  and 
they  turned  at  once  down  the  same  pathway 
by  which  he  had  lately  led  Mrs.  Labouchere. 
They  soon  reached  a  grassy  ledge  planted  with 
ihnibs,  which  formed  a  screen  behind,  while 
*  projection  sheltered  it  from  view  in  front. 

"  We  will  stop  here,"  Hero  said,  leaning 
against  the  rocl^  so  as  to  bring  henelf  fece 
to  face  with  Leo. 

"And  now  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?  " 
he  asked,  trying  to  hide  his  nervousness 
under  a  smiling  demeanour.  For  a  moment 
Heio  did  not  answer;  she  was  tryii^;  to 
gather  up  her  courage,  and  swallow  down 
great  lump  which  threatened  to  dissolve 
into  an  outburst  of  pasdonate  tears.  She 
loDRed,  but  feared,  to  obey  her  natural  in- 
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stinct,  which  said,  "Tell  him  all;  say  diat 
your  love  has  been  tempted,  but  only  to 
show  how  greatly  it  stands  in  need  of  him  to 
cling  to."  Had  Leo's  love  been  staunch  and 
honest,  he  would  have  had  no  cause  for  dis- 
trust ;  for  out  of  the  truthfulness  of  her  nature 
came  these  promptings,  and  from  the  mo- 
ment her  confession  reached  his  ear  any 
rival  would  have  ceased  to  exist. 

"Hero,  darling,  what  is  the  matter?"  for 
Leo  could  not  withstand  the  troubled  beauty 
of  the  sweet  face  before  him. 

If  Hero  had  known  every  art  of  bewitch- 
ment she  could  not  have  looked  more  dan- 
gerously lovely  than  her  grief  had  this  night 
made  her.  The  sHghtly-swoUen  lids,  and  the 
dark  circles  round  her  eyes ;  her  cheeks  white 
as  her  low  forehead,  round  which  the  breeze 
was  tossing  the  little  dark  rings  of  stray 
hair,  the  drooping  curves  of  the  sad  mouth, 
the  quivering  lips,  told  without  words  the 
WOTkings  of  her  sorrowftd  heart 

"Herol" — and  this  time  the  answer  came;' 
not  prefaced  as  she  intended,  for  Leo's  ten- 
der looks  and  tone  stirred  up  something 
within  her  which  made  her  feel  secure 
and  certain  of  herself.  She  knew  that 
when,  as  Leo's  future  wife,  she  took  her 
place  by  his  side,  openly  and  before  the 
whole  world,  nothing  would  make  her  swerve 
again ;  and  acting  upon  this  she  raised  her 
tearful,  trusting  eyes,  and  said — 

"  I  want  you  to  make  our  engagement 
public,  Leo ;  let  evenr  one  know  about  it." 

Leo  -gave  ah  involuntary  start  of  amaze- 
ment. This  request  was  the  last  one  he  had 
expected  her  to  make.  Since  she  had  told 
him  that  she  wanted  this  conversation  with 
him,  a  dozen  conjectures  had  entered  his 
mind;  some  of  them  (such  as  a  suspicion 
that  she  intended  giving  him  up  for  Sir 
Stephen)  making  him  feel  angry  and  bitter, 
but  that  she  only  wanted  to  say  this  about 
the  engagement  was  what  he  had  never  once 
dreamed  of.  Was  she  jealous  of  Mrs.  La- 
bouchere? and  so  determined  to  settle  these 
misgivings  at  once  !  Leo's  nature  was  not  a 
generous  one,  and  certainly  one  not  given  to 
judge  others  more  highly  than  himself;  and 
these  thou^its,  clashing  as  they  did  with  his 
recent  plans,  considerably  damped  the  pire- 
sent  ardour  of  his  love,  and  his  voice 
sounded  quite  differently  as  he  asked— 

"  Why,  Hero,  what  is  your  reason  for  say- 
ing this  now  ?  " 
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"Because  I  feel  that  people  ought  to 
know  it." 

"I  think  there  are  very  few  people  in 
Mallett  but  do  know  that  I  love  you,  Hero." 

"  Yes,  and  because  of  that — before  it  did 
not  matter,  but  now — ^when  strangers  to  us 
have  come  here,  it  would  be  better  to  have  it 
properly  understood.  I  wish  it  to  be  so,  and 
you  have  no  objection,  have  you  ?  "  and  she 
looked  earnestly  at  him,  and  then  drew  back 
a  step. 

*'  Objection  I  what  objection  could  I 
have  ?  only,  upon  my  word,  I  do  not  know 
quite  what  there  is  to  say.  It  seems  rather 
awkward  to  go  up  to  Mrs.  Prcscott  and  Sir 

Stephen — I  suppose  it  is  to  dtcm  you  allude 
— for  the  purpose  of  telling  them  that  I  am 
in  love  with  you,  and  that  some  day — God 
knows  when  t— we  hope  to  get  manied." 
"  You  judge  these  people,"  he  added,  seeing 
the  changed  expression  in  her  face,  "  by  your 
I  own  warm  heart,  Hero;  whereas,  among  that 
'  class,  they  care  nothing  about  what  you  or  I 
are  going  to  do.  The  amusement  of  the 
hour  is  all  they  want  fi'om  us;  not  to  be 
bored  with  our  hopes  and  plans.*  Ah,  my 
darling  ]  I  know  them,  and  have  suffered 
irom  them  too.  Fellows  often  say,  '  Des- 
pard  knows  sudi  a  heap  of  swells ;  he's  sure 
to  get  his  promotion.*  So  I  thought  once," 
and  Leo  sighed  hopelessly;  "but  though 
they  are  glad  enough  to  laugh  and  be 
entertained,  just  attempt  to  hint  at  a  favour 
from  them,  and  see  how  soon  they'll  choke 
you  off." 

I  don't  think  you  would  find  the  Pres- 
cotts  are  of  that  class,  I^.** 
Leo  shook  his  head. 

"  You  do  not  know  the  world,  dear.    If  I 
were  to  go  to  Combe  to-morrow,  and  say, 
'  Miss  Carthew  has  promised  to  marry  me  as 
soon  as  I  get  my  captaincy,'  the  first  tiling 
that  would  occur  to  Sir  Stephen  wouW  be, 
I  '  This  fellow  wants  me  to  use  my  interest  for 
i  him,'  and  thoe'd  be  a  change  in  his  manner 
I  at  once." 

Hero  did  not  answer.    Leo's  words  and 

tone  jarred  upon  her.  A  vague  feeling  of 
distrust  came  into  her  mind,  and  with  it  a 
shadow  of  resentment  against  him.  She 
stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
unconscious  of  the  look  of  mingled  love, 
pain,  and  humiliation  which  her  companion 
had  turned  upon  her  as  he  told  himself  it  was 
best  not  to  put  the  question  beyond  dcmbt, 
and  proclaim  the  toils  in  which  his  love  still 
bound  him.  Every  feeling  pleaded  on  the 
side  of  her  who  had  never  before  seemed 
I  so  ne(%ssary  to  his  happiness. 


!     "Oh,  Hero!"   he  exclaimed,  allowing 
f  his  tongue  this  time  to  give  utteiance  to  his  I 
thoughts,  "  how  a  man  like  Sir  Stephen  is  to  ' 
be  envied  !    What  wonder  if  a  poor  beggar 
like  myself  is  miserable  and  discontentcii?  ■ 
He  can  do  what  he  likes ;  can  have  what  Hl-  ' 
likes  ;  can  marry  when  and  whom  he  pleases. 
I'd  freely  give  the  best  half  of  my  life  to  e:; 
change  places  with  Mm  at  this  moment." 

"  You  might  not  find  the  position  so  very 
enviable,"  Hero  could  not  hdp  saying. 

Pshaw  !  "  and  Leo  gave  a  contemptuous 
movement  of  disbelief.  "  You  will  put  feith 
in  the  bosh  he  tells  you."  Jealousy  was  &uc- 
oess&lly  diiftmg  him  amy  from  love  bot. 
"  You  really  seem  always  to  have  more  pity 
for  him  than  yoa  have  for  ne.** 

"  I  do  not  see  xafSbOBg  to  panicularfy  pity 
you  for." 

"Youdont?  Then  m  tdl  yon.  TO; 

you  have  been  light-heMted  and  happf  her., 
I  have  been  sdMmnng  and  strivingtosee  hiv 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  gtft  my  5tep, 
whethffl",  by  any  means,  I  could  scrape 
gether  the  purdiase  mtmey— who  would  he!;' 
me— whose  intovst  X  condd  get :  untiUh.  ' 
with  dwelling  morning,  naon,  aad  night  on 
the  one  thing ;  trying  to  secure  this  one's 
favour,  and  the  oth^s  patronage  \  full 
hope  one  day,  to  be  cast  into  the  depths  th: 
next— my  brain  has  been  pretty  nearly 
tracted.    Not  see  anything  to  pity  me  So: ' 
If  that  is  not  enou^,  I'M  tell  you  soroethin: 
more.  Hero,  and  it  is  this — ^that  looking  ti: 
whole  thing  fairly  in  the  face,  I  see  no  p^- 
sible  chance  of  being  promoted  for  ten  yca^^ 
to  come;  and  instead  of  going  to  Combe,  3r.a 
saying  that  '  Miss  Carthew  has  promised  w 
wait  for  me,'  tbej  only  honourable  thing  le>> 
for  me  to  do  is  not  to  brea^e  a  word  abou:  j 
the  matter,  so  that  at  any  time  you  m) 
release  yourself  from  a  promiscwhich  Ioug::> , 
never  to  have  drami  frotti  you.   I  al*'"^" ' 
said  and  knew  it  was  wrong  to  fetter  a  gir'- ; 
more  especially  one  who  is  safe  to  have  tr£  | 
opportunities  you  have ;  but  love  makes  mc< 
men  cowardly,  and  I  was  so  "fuU  of  , 
tliat  something  would  surely  turn  up-^"  H< 
paused  for  Hero  to  speak,  but  finding  s-i; 
remained  silent,  he  went  on — "  All  that  i= 
over  now.    It  is  folly  trying  to  deceirt  n^.^- 
self  any  longer,  and  worse  than  folly,  it  ^ 
dishonourable  to  deceive  you." 

"  I  am  not  deceived,"  Hero  said  cddly; 
"I  quite  understand  you.  Before,  ^^-^ 
wished  for  the  eng^ement ;  now,  Itom 
something  which  has  happened,  you  wi^ 
for  it  no  longw." 

"  Hero  1  do  I  hear  aright-can  you  be  sa»- 
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I  iog  these  words  to  nie?"  and  Leo  turaed 

I  towards  faer.  • 

I   Hero  clasped  her  hands  in  distress.  Was 

she  wronging  him  ?   Something  within  her 
said  he  was  deceiving  her.    Could  he  be 
'  doing  so,  or  was  it  the  knowledge  of  all  she 

I  had  lost  by  ,his  tardy  avowal  which  was 
j  nuking  her  bitter  or  suspicious  ?   Yes,  per- 

phaps  that  was  it,  and  laying  her  hand  on 

his  ann,  she  said— 
"  Leo,  if  I  wrong  you,  forgive  me.  I  have 

no  wish  to  believe  my  suspicions  are  true ; 

cniy  be  frank  with  me,  and  if  you  huve  my 
'  reason  hz  this — this  detenoination,  tell  me 
■itatitis." 

"1  have  told  you  my  reasons,"  he  an- 
swered, without  lifting  up  his  head ;  "  aad 
if  I  had  not  my  onginial  selfishness  given 
fou  cause  to  suspect  my  honoui;,  you  would 
never  have  thrown  such  an  accusation  at  me." 

"  There  was  nothing  dishonourable  in 
irhat  you  did,  heo.  You  used  no  persua- 
sions, nor  did  you  need  them.  I  was  as 
Tilling  to  wait  as  you  were.  From  the  first 
reu  told  me  you  had  an  objection  to  a  formal 
engagement — I  never  saw  any,  and  that  is 
tk  rally  mistake  we  made ;  it  ^ould  have 
bxn  open,  or  not  at  all." 

"And  that  is  all  I  have  said  and  ail  I 
have  to  say.  X  am  not  in  a  position  to  be 
tugged — ^Bo  man  is  antil  he  sees  a  prospect 
of  maniage ;  therefore  I  have  no  right  to 
bind  ^ou.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added 
jfleaduigly,  "  But  why  need,  things  be  altered, 
Hero?   We  have  always  been  happy— why 

II  1  continue  so  ?  All  I  want  to  feel  certain 
alout  is  this,  that  I  am  not  a  drawback  to 
vou  in  any  way — not  standing  in  your  light, 
*^^iling.  Many  who  have  loved  as  dearly  as 
vl-  two  love,  have  been  separated  by  circnm- 
stanc«  which  they  had  not  foreseen ;  and  I 
cjJinot  tell  what  may  happen.  For  instance, 
somebody  in  a  better  position  or  better  qS 
icight  make  an  o0er  to  you,  and  I  don't 
bow  whether  it  would  not  be  right  that  you 
thould  accept,  or  at  least  that  I  should 
inunsd  you  to  accept;  what  would  be  ior 
)our  advantage."  Then  catching  sight  of 
lier  face,  he  broke  out,  "  Hero,  how  hard 
and  cold  you  are ! — ^bent  upon  misunder- 
standing me,  feeling  nothing  but  resentment 
;n  return  for  the  sacrifice  I  am  striving  to 

Most  women  would  take  it  as  a  proof 
iove,  that  a  man  offers  to  give  up  his 
d.'orest  hopes  rather  than  be  a  dead  weight 
rp'Jad  her  prospects.  I  gain  nothing  by  set- 
ii'V  you  free.  You  know  well  enough,  per- 
^l*^  too  well,  that  do  what  I  may  I  can 
iicvtr  Love  you  less.   All  I  ask  is  to  remain 


as  w«  are,  trusting  to  &te  and  eadi  other. 
But  to  draw  down  the  strictures  vbich  such 
people  as  the  Prescotts  would  make — to  have 
ray  actions  doubted,  and  my  honour  ques- 
tioned, I  could  not  stand  it." 

Leo  had  by  this  time  lashed  himself  into 
the  talk  by  which  nothing  is  ever  accom- 
plished. Hidden  motives  are  very  prone  to 
garble  speech,  and  lead  the  conversation 
straying  into  channels  by  which,  though  the 
end  may  be  gained,  the  way  is  not  the 
smooth  path  a^ng  which  it  was  intended  to 
go.  To  exphun  hu  motives  to  himself  would 
have  been  a  hard  task  for  Leo.  Believing 
that  her  request  arose  solely  out  of  jealousgr, 
his  faith  in  her  remained  unsh^Ucen.  Had  he 
entertained  the  barest  suspicion  of  the  truth, 
Leo  would  have  proclaimed  their  engagement 
from  pole  to  pole,  rather  than  hare  given  itp 
one,  whom  he  loved  with  all  the  strength  utd 
fervour  of  which  he  was  capable. 

After  delivering  his  last  speech  he  had 
turned  away,  and  a  silence  of  eoraie  minutes 
reigned  between  them.  At  last  Hero  said, 
in  a  weaiy,  saddened  voice— 

"  Don't  think  that  1  am  reproaching  you, 
Leo — I  have  more  cause  to  reproach  myself, 
P^haps.  I  suppose  we  cannot  help  changing." 

"  I  caa  never  diange  towards  you,"  Leo 
said. 

"  We  must  be  friends  in  future,"  she  went 
on,  not  heeding  him. 

"Friends I"  he  echoed  bitterly;  "and 
you  can  say  this,  Hero,  so  calmly?  " 

"  Yes,  Leo,  as  long  as  we  live  we  can 
never  be  anything  but  friends.  I  see,  now, 
that  neither  of  us  knew  the  other ;  aad  as 
we  were,  we  never  should  have  known  each 
other." 

"  I  think  you  should  speak  for  yourseK," 
Leo  said.  "  I  am  glad  to  say  I  am  no  more 
mentally  than  physically  blind." 

He  felt  that  he  could  afford  to  take  a 
higher  stand,  now  that  Hero  was  displaying 
"  all  this  temper." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  frightened  into 
giving  in,"  he  said  to  himself.  "If  I  get  a 
chance  ^e  next  time  we  are  all  together, 
I'll  give  her  something  to  be  jealous  -of. 
I'll  seem  to  take  her  at  her  word  now,  and 
see  how  she  likes  tliat."    So  he  said — 

"  You  seem  to  look  upon  this  as  a  final 
separation  between  us  ?  " 

Hero  nodded  assent. 

"  Then  you  are  as  fickle  and  heartless  as 
the  rest  of  your  sex  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  and 
I  believe  you  never  gave  me  the  love  you 
professed.  I  would  have  sworn  that,  come 
what  might,  you  woukl  have  been  tiue  to 
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me — that  it  would  have  broken  your  heart 
to  have  given  me  up ;  but  I  find  I  was  mis- 
taken— I  deceived  mysel£" 

"  No,  you  did  not — at  any  cost  I  should 
have  been  true  to  you,  and  I  have  never 
said  a  word  to  you  that  was  not  from  my 
heart.  But,  Leo,  I  distrust  you — I  cannot 
help  it.  What  you  have  said,  and  the 
reasons  you  have  given  me,  may  be  just  and 
true,  but  they  are  utterly  unlike  you." 

*'  Thank  you,"  he  said  angrily.  "  One 
of  the  first  privileges  of  fiiendship  is  the 
right  to  be  candid  with  your  friends ;  and  at 
length  I  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your 
true  estimate  of  my  character.  This  is  some- 
thing quite  new." 

Hero  gave  a  sigh.  The  excitement  of  the 
last  few  days  had  been  too  much  for  her, 
and  a  weanness  sudi  as  she  had  never  felt 
before  took  possession  of  her. 

"I  must  go  home,"  she  said,  "I  seem  to 
be  tired  out,"  and  she  quickened  her  steps, 
and  began  to  reascend  the  path, — Leo 
^valking  silently  and  moodily  behind  her, 
fighting  a  little  internal  battle  between  love 
and  discretion.  Love  said,  "  Make  it  up ; " 
discretion  said,  "  If  you  give  way  now,  she 
will  take  you  to  task  again."  They  reached 
the  house.    Leo  stoppKl,  and  said  sullenly — 

"  I  suppose  others  are  to  know  nothing  of 
this  alteration  between  us." 

"  No.  People  will  gradually  oome  to  see, 
and  know,  that  we  are  changed.  Of  course 
I  shall  tell  papa,  and  you  will  tell  Aunt  Lydia. 
They  are  the  only  two  who  have  any  right  to 
be  fiirther  informed." 

"  May  I  still  come  and  see  you  ?  ** 

"  Come  whenever  you  like — only  say  good- 
night now,  for  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  say 
another  word." 

CHAPTER  XXIZ. — "CROOlCED  AS  A  RAU'S 
HORN." 

"  I  AH  sorry  that  our  excursion  has  fallen 
to  the  ground  to-day,"  Leo  said,  as, 
luncheon  over,  they  sat  chatting  together  at 
Combe. 

"  Yes,"  said  Katiierine ; "  but  as  Miss  Car- 
thew  is  absent,  and  my  cousin  unexpectedly 
engaged,  perhaps  it  is  better  to  postpone  it ; 
besides  which,  I  doubt  if  the  water  is  quite 
as  smooth  as  it  was  yesterday.  You  are 
going  to  buy  a  boat,  are  you  not,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  is  that  calls  me  away  this  after- 
noon." 

"  I  hope  you  have  engaged  a  safe  man  to 
go  out  with  you  and  take  care  of  it, 
Stephen,"  said  Mrs.  Preso>tt  anxiously. 

Sir  Stephen  nodded.   "  Make  your  mind 


easy,  mother;  I  am  to  have  one  of  the  best 
sailors  in  the  vfllf^e,  Joe  Bunce^*  he  said, 
turning  to  Leo;  "you  know  him,  of 
couise?" 

"What!  Betsey^  friend?  Oh, yes.  He's 
a  first-rate  fellow." 

"Who  is  Betsey?"  asked  Mrs.  Prescott. 

"  Ah  ! "  laughed  Sir  Stephen,  "  you  have 
a  treat  to  come  in  Betsey — she  is  Captm 
Carthew*s  old  servant  and  fkctotom— quite  a 
character," 

"  You  surely  don't  mean  a  plain  elderly 
woman  who  stood  at  the  table  ?  "  said  Mrs. ' 
Labouchere.    "  Why,  Stephen,  she  was  my 
horror.    She  did  nothing  but  press  me  to  ' 
eat  ail  sorts  of  things."  ]! 

"Well,  there  was  notiun^  hornble  in  that  |, 
You  may  depend  upon  it  that  she  onlyV 
offered  you  what  was  good.    She  is  a  caiHtal 
cook." 

**  I  wondered  at  the  time  how  Miss  Cai- 
thew  could  endure  such  a  person  about  her. 
I  fancied  she  must  have  come  up  &om 
village.    I  never  thought  she  could  be  one  of  | 
the  5er\-ants."  li 

"  Complimentary  to  the  opinion  you  have 
formed  of  the  village!"  said  Sir  Stephen., 
not  caring  to  enter  into  a  discussion  aS  the  | 
Sharrows  household.  i 

"Well,  yon  must  allow  that  they  are  dreads! 
fn^  uncouth  and  rough,"  said  Mrs.  Labcm- , 
chexe.  "  I  can  afford  to  discuss  tiiem  wuh , 
you  now,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  for  Mr.  Des* 
pard  is  quite  of  my  opinion.  He  says  that : 
ships  only  touch  here  on  their  way  to  Eng- 
land." 

"  Oh,  too  bad ! "  and  Mrs.  Prescott  shook 
her  head  at  them,  "particulaily  from  you* 
Mr,  Despard." 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Stephen.  «Il  is  yoa 
native  place,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  and  Leo  wished  the  convcia- 
tion  had  taken  any  other  than  a  personal 
turn.  "  I  came  here  a  small  boy  widi  mf 
uncle  whra  he  got  the  living." 

"  I  regret  that  Z  did  not  know  your  uncle." 
said  Mrs.  Prescott,  "  he  was  a  great  friend  oT 
my  brother-in-law — the  late  baronet,"  sli- 
added,  seeing  Leo  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand to  whom  she  alluded. 

"  Was  he  ?  my  uncle  was  rather  eccentric 
in  many  thmgs ;  his  reticence  at  last  became 
really  painful,  and  he  seldom  or  never  spoke 
of  his  young  life.  I  believe  one  motive  io: 
this  was,  that  he  wanted  me  to  look  upon  him 
as  my  &^her,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  enter 
upon  any  subject  which  might  lead  to  my 
asking  any  questions." 

"Really I"    exclaimed     Mzs.  Prescott, 
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i"theQ  you 'know  veiy  Uttle  about  your  own 
parents?" 
"  No^g,exoept  that  my  mother  died  when 
I  was  a  baby,  and  my  fiuher,"  he  added  with 
a  little  laugh,  "  waited  until  he  had  spent  all 
I  her  money  and  his  own,  and  then  he  very 
'  obligingly  died  and  left  me  on  his  brother's 
hands.  I  have  an  aunt  still  who  Hves  here, 
but  she  perfectly  worshipped  my  imcle,  and 
holds  his  slightest  wish  as  saaed,  so  that 
knowing  how  it  would  pain  her  to  refiise  me, 
I  have  never  asked  her  any  questions." 

"And  quite  right,"  said  Mis.  Prescott, 
while  Sir  Stephen,  who  was  fidgeting  to  get 
away,  wondered  if  his  mother  would  sit 
listening  to  this  uninteresting  gossip  all  day. 

"Why  don't  you  offer  Mr.  Desjard  a  seat 
to  the  FottSf  mother?"  he  said,  "you  are 
going  that  way." 

!   "I  shall  be  most  happy,  but  perhaps  Mr. 
Despard  will  not  care  to  go  round  by  the 
I  ioa<L  I  do  not  feel  equal  to  that  hilly  lane 

1|  "I  don't  want  to  get  to  the  Forts  before 
five  o'clock,  and  if  you  will  have  me  I  shall 

I  enjoy  the  drive  immensely ;  I  was  thinking 
how  disinclined  I  felt  to  walk." 

I  This  was  said  under  the  certainty  that 
Mrs.  Labouchere  intended  to  accompany 

I  them ;  but,  to  their  surprise,  she  asked — 

I   "  Are  you  going  to  walk  across  die  park, 

I  Stephen  ?  ** 

[   "  I  ?  Yes.   Oh,  don't  mmd  me.  You 

i  know  I  hate  driving.   I  want  a  walk." 

,    "So  do  I."  And  the  hearts  of  the  two 

men  sank  as  the  words  came  out,  **  If  you 

will  have  me,  I  will  go  with  you  ?  " 
I    "  Now  I  feel  I  am  inconveniendng  you." 
"  You  see  I  am  going  down  the  inlla^e  on 

to  the  Hard,"  Sit  Stephen  and  Leo  exclaimed 

together. 

\  "Then  I  will  go  as  &r  as  the  top  of  the 
lane,  Stephen." 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  said,  turning  to  Leo. 
"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  going  with 
Mis.  Prescott;  I  wanted  to  walk.   SluUl  I 
get  ready  now,  Stephen  ?  "* 
"Yes,  do." 

Sir  ^ephen  tried  to  assent  cordially;  for, 
after  tihinking  and  aiguing  with  himself  dur- 
ing the  past  three  hours,  he  had  arrived  at 
the  conctnacm  that  it  would  look  very  odd  if, 
after  Hero  had  sent  an  excuse  to  his  mother 
of  not  being  well  enough  to  lunch  with 
her,  he  did  not  go  down  and  inquire  after 
her.  He  would  not  go  in,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined upon.  The  engagement  to  see  his 
boat  was  quite  an  imi»omptu  one,  which  any 
other  time  would  suit  as  wdl.   Of  course,  as 


he  said  to  himself,  he  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain that  Hero  had  chosen  to  go  with  Leo, 
and  yet  he  longed  to  unburden  himself  of 
his  bitter  jealousy.  Anyhow,  Katherine 
would  be  complet^  de  frc^. 

Leo  was  equally  disgusted  at  havii^  to 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  widi  that  "  stupid 
old  woman,"  who  wanted,  he  could  see,  to 
pry  into  everything,  and  find  out  all  she  could 
about  everybody.  How  he  wished  that  he  had 
known  Mrs.  Labouchere  was  not  going  1  he 
would  have  seen  her  aunt  at  Jericho  before 
he  would  have  wasted  his  time  upon  her. 
He  might  have  gone  down  to  Sharrows,  in- 
quired after  Hero,  and  left  his  card.  He 
would  not  have  gone  in,  and  that  would  have 
rather  touched  her,  for,  of  course,  he  knew 
why  she  stayed  away  from  Combe.  While 
the  two  ladies  were  getting  ready,  Leo  and 
Stephen  were  left  alone. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  find  Miss  Carthew  is  not 
well,"  Sir  Stephen  said,  apropos  of  nothing 
leadmg  to  the  subject.  "I  suppose  that 
mocmlight  excursion  was  too  much  for  her  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  she  did  not  go,"  Leo  answered. 

He  rather  prided  himself  on  the  coolness 
with  which,  if  a  lie  had  to  be  told,  he  told  ' 
it,  and,  of  course,,  where  a  woman  was  con-  ' 
cemed,  any  denial  was  admissible. 

Sir  Stephen  felt  his  face  get  crimsom,  but,, 
as  mthout  seeming  to  avoid  his  questioner, 
Leo  did  not  look  him  straight  in  the  face,, 
the  siuprise  manifested  passed  unnoticed. 

"  Did  not  anybody  go  then  ?  "  Sir  Stephen, 
asked,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"No;  I  was  detained  at  the  Fort  longer 
than  I  expected ;  and  when  I  got  back,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  old  chums, 
everybody  had  left." 

"  What  a  fine  old  fellow  Captain  Carthew 
is  1 "  Sir  Stephen  said,  after  a  pause,  intend- 
ing to  give  Leo  a  chance  of  seeing  that  he 
knew  more  of  his  affairs  than  he  thought  ; 

"  Yes,  quite  one  of  the  old  class  of  sailors 
— ^looks  upion  steam  as  the  ruin  of  the  navy, 
and  a  '  boiler  buster  *  as  a  creaticm  of  die 
devil." 

"  I  took  a  very  great  liking  to  hun  when  2 
first  came  down  here ;  he  and  Miss  Carthew 
made  me  so  thoroughly  at  home." 

It  was  Leo's  turn  to  become  inquisitor. 
"  rU  find  out,"  he  thought,  with  a  twinge  of 
sudden  jedousy,  "wluit  he  really  trsiaks 
about  her." 

"  I  heard  that  you  admired  Hiss  Carthew 
immensely,"  he  answered. 

"  Ym  heard  I    From  whom  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  Mrs.  Labouchae  told  me  so  yes- 
terday." 
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And  Leo  laughed  at  the  surprise  his  an- 
nouncement had  caused. 

"  I  do  admire  Miss  Carthew,"  said  Sir 
Stephen,  "  and  I  have  spoken  of  my  admi- 
ration to  Mrs.  Labouckere ;  but  she  is  hardly 
wananted  in  speaking  <tf  it  to  a  stranger — 
for  such  yoa  were  yestoday." 

Means  nothing  seriotis,  and  is  afraid  of 
being  misunderstood,"  Leo  thought,  with  a 
feeling  of  relief.  Hastening  to  soften  down 
Katherine's  share,  he  said — 

"  It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  of  Mrs.-  La- 
-  bouchere's  simple  remOTk.  The  truth  is,  she 
noticed  hersetf  how  very  superior  to  most  of 
the  Mallett  ladies  Miss  Carthew  is,  and  I 
agreeing  with  her,  she  began,  a  little  teazing, 
and  laughingly  told  me  I  had  a  rival  I  made 
I  more  of  it  to  you  than  I  was  wananted  in 
doing." 

"  I  don't  know  that — ^if  you  had  a  zighL'* 
And  Sir  Stephen  hesitated. 

"Ar%ht!"  echoed  Leo.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

"  He  is  trying  to  pump  me,"  be  thought 
as  he  added — 

"  I  have  the  same  right  that  every  other 
[  man  has  to  admhe  the  young  lady." 
"Nothing  more?" 

"  No,  certainLy  not  I  don't  understand 
what  yon  mean." 

But  Sir  Stephen  had  abruptly  turned  from 
him,  and  was  ^aking  to  the  groom. 
Before  Leo  had  time  for  further  refiec- 
j  tion,  Mrs.  Pxescott  jomed  them,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  Ihqr  had  started  on  their  dif- 
j   ferent  ways. 

I      "  A  well-manno^d  man  this  Mr.  D^pard/* 

;   Katherine  said.    "  I  rather  like  him." 

"  I  don't,"  said  Sir  Stephra  in  his  most 
dedded  feme. 

'      "No?  Whynot?- 

1      "  Oh,  for  no  particular  reason  except  that 

I   —well,  that  I  don't  like  him." 

*'  No  other  but  a  woman's  reason,"  quoted 
Kathenne ;  "  I  think  him  so,  because  I  think 
him  sow  He  does  not  admire  Mallett  as 
much  as  you  do ;  but  then,"  she  added, 
laughing,  *'  he  knows  it  better,  and — though 
I  am  not  drawing  a  similar  inference — he 
does  not  particukrly  admire  your  friend 
Miss  Carthew.  He  thinks  she  wants  style — 
which  she  certainly  does—and  he  laughed 
when  I  said  she  was  simple  and  imafifected." 

"  His  mirth  is  easily  provoked/'  said  Sir 
Stephen,  not  daring  to  give  vent  to  his  indig- 
nation, for  fear  of  betraymg  Hero  and  him- 
self. 

But  should  Hero  sacrifice  herself  to  such 
a  man  as  this?— never;  and,  in  his  excite- 


ment, he  so  quickened  his  pace,  that  his  I 
cousin  exclaimed  pettishly — ■ 

"  If  you  are  going  to  ran,  Stephen,  I  will 
gree  in  at  once.   I  generally  walk  u  a  tola-  i 
ably  brisk  rat^  but  this  is  radier  too  msdi 
for  me."  I 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  know 
that  I  was  walkii^  so  qoiddy."    And  he  , 
slackened  his  pace  to  soit  his  compamoo. 

"  I  suppose  most  of  these  p^hs  lead  to  the  ' 
water  bekmr  ?"  ^esaid,  as  they  neared  the 
gate. 

"All  of  them  do." 

"  Ace  they  tolerably  easy  ?  Could  one  sit  1 
half  way  down  ?"  ; 

"Certainly;  and  very  pleasant  it  would, 
be.    I  cannot  ofier  to  go  down  with  you;  ] 
but,  if  I  am  not  detained  too  long,  I  will 
join  you." 

"  Then  I  will  turn  down  the  one  we  an 

conung  to." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Sir  Stephen,  well  pleased 
that  she  had  not  accompanied  hun  to  Shar- 1 
rows.  "  I  will  get  done  as  soon  as  possible  j 
—only  you  will  not  wait  fix-  me.  Let  that  j 
be  understood — directly  you  feed  mdioeii,' 
you  will  go  home." 

*'  Yes ;  au  revoir." 

They  parted,  and  Mrs.  Laboachere  slowly 
descenided  the  path  she  had  pointed  to,  her  i 
thoughts  all  the  time  following  Stephen.  His  || 
altered  looks,  his  variable  spirits,  bad  notj 
escaped  her  quick  eyes ;  and  since  she  had  ] 
seen  the  way  he  had  hovered  about  Hero,  | 
she  had  connected  the  change  some  way  with  < 
her.   What  it  could  be  she  could  -not  (ancj-.  j 
It  was  hardly  credible  that  Stephen  should ; 
be  playing  rejected  lover  to  a  htde  commoD- 1 
place  coimtty  gid,  who  would  r^ard  being 
my  lady  as  second  only  to  being  the  qoeen.  i 
"  Still,  if  I  find  that  he  has  made  excuses  to 
me,  cmd  gone  there,  I  shall  know  there  is 
something  between  them."     And  with  an 
angry  feeling  within  hes,  she  hastened  on  as 
fast  as  she  dared,  and,  gaining  die  sand;, 
walked  along,  wonderii^  whidi  padi  would 
take  her  to  Sharrows. 

It  had  seemed  easy  enough  to  find  while 
she  was  above,  but  below  ^e  could  see 
nothing  but  the  overhanging  di0s.  Sud- 
denly her  ear  caught  sound  of  a  voice,  3jsi 
looking,  she  saw  a  man  seated  on  tiie  sond^ 
busily  employed  in  some  occnpotion,  orer 
which'  he  was  singing, — 

Wlut  horrors  shook  mj  itsckle  tnae  i " 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  path  by  idiich  1 
shall  get  to  Sharrows  ?  ** 
Bttt  thongh  ^wasncarfydosenptobim.  | 
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he  neither  raised  his  head,  aor  seemed  to 
notice  her  aj^roach,  but  continued — 

**  Bat,  bM^no,  «t*nrdr  Ton  esn  ta«a~>* 

Here  Mrs.  LAbouchete's  impatience  over- 
came her  dislike  of  touching  such  people, 
and  she  gave  him  a  little  shake,  which  mode 
him  look  up,  and,  m  his  amazciuent,  whiie 
r^arding  her  over  fajs  hwn  spwtades,  say, 
rather  than  sing— 

"  For  yo«  periiapB  bm      the  san^" 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  Sharrows?  '* 
I  *■  Ay,  ay,  my  lady!"  for  the  singer,  who 
was  Jim,  having  by  this  time  recognised  her, 
;  proceeded  to  bundle  his  bits  of  sail-cloth 
'  together,  disengage  his  hook  from  its  office 
':  of  keeping  his  patch  taut,  and  get  on  his 
I  It-gs  as  fast  as  he  could. 

"  1  have  nttsssd  ray  way,"  Katherioc  said 
in  explanation. 

*'  I  reckon  you  must  speak  up  a  bit  more 
than  you'ra  used  to,  my  lady,  for  I'ra  terrible 
hard  o'  headn*.  I)o  'ee  want  to  go  'poo.  die 
waiter  ?  * 

'*  No  !"  zoazed  Eatheiine,  exerting  hersdf 
far  more  than  was  necessary;  "I  want  to 
know  the  way  to  Captain  Caithew's  house." 

"  Iss,  sure^**  r^ied  Jim.  "  Will  'ee  please 
to  come  alofig  o'  ow?" 

"  Can't  yon  teB  me  the  way  to  g©?** 

"  I  could — iss — but  you'd  niver  git  there. 
You'd  better  let  sae  go  with  'ee,  me  lady." 

Mrs.  X^boucho^  nodded  her  acquiescence, 
and  they  proceeded  on  side  by  side. 

"Might  yebegwn'  to  see  Miss  Hero?" 
^ked  Jink 

Mrs.  labouchcce  gave  a  haughty  little 
movement  of  her  hiud — Dot  lost  on  Jim; 
for  he  adde^  by  vagr  of  apologizing  for  his 
curiosity,  ''cef*  her's  out.  I  met  her  not 
more  than  half  n'our  agone  goin'  to  ole  Miss 
Despard's." 

Mrs.  Labouchere  stopped, 

"  Did  you?"  she  said.  ■  "Are  you  sure  it 
was  Miss  Carthew?" 

"  What !  sure  about  it  bcin'  Miss  Hero  ? 
Lot',  mum ! "  added  Jim,  after  a  surprised 
pause,  *'  why,  I've  a  know'd  her  ever  since 
her  was  bom.  Hcr's  like  our  own  to  us 
about  here,  Twould  be  like  the  snappin'  o' 
our  heart  strings  day  she  was  a  took  from 
among  us." 

"  Is  she  likely  to  go,  flien?"  asked  Mrs. 
Labouchere,  with  sudden  interest  in  Jim's 
conversation. 

*'  Well,  me  lady,  not  as  I  knows  by,  though 
there's  many  hard  after  her,  as  I  daresay  you, 
I  K^;«'  a  mamed  ladv.  don't  doubt." 


Katherine  smiled ;  and  Jim,  launched  on 
one  of  his  favourite  topics,  continued — ■ 

"'Tis  a  matter  o'  prayer  with  me  that  her 
chice  '11  be  guided  ;  for,  notwithstandin'  he'd 
a  uncle  who's,  depend  upon  it,  me  lady,  a 
saint  in  gloiy — thcwj^  he  was  a  <^urch  goer — 
Mr.  Despaxd  ain't  fitted  to  tie  her  shoe- 
strrag."  • 

"  Mr.  Despard?"  said  Katherine. 

"  A  tallish,  fine-looking  young  chap,"  Jizn 
expUined,  "  up  to  th«  Forts." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him ;  and  is  he  Miss 
Carthew's  lover?" 

"Well,  me  lady,  it's  bin  goin*  on  ever 
since  they  was  boy  and  girl.  'Tain't  reg'lar 
gived  out  that  they'm  walkin'  together,  you 
know,  but  anybody  with  half  a  eye  can  see 
he's  got  the  measure  o'  her  tread." 

"  Is  the  liking  all  on  her  side  then  ?"  Ka- 
therine asked,  sauntering  back  ^h  Jim ;  for 
his  information  had  decided  her  upon  not 
paying  her  visit. 

"  No,  not  by  no  means,  me  lady ;  *tmn't 
for  me  to  say  that  he  ain't  fond,  but  he  am't 
a  9«t  the  same  ways  as  your  gentleman  has. 
Lord !  Ae  wouldn't  let  a  ftjr  j^ch  «pon  her, 
he  wouldn't." 

"You  mean  Sir  Stephem  Pr^scott,"  Ka- 
therine said,  feeling  inward^  disgusted  that 
she  should  stoop  to  gain  her  HftformatioB  from 
'  such  a  source. 

"  If  it  ain't  a  takia*  loo  great  a  liberty,  me 
lady  " 

"  Oh !  I  know,'*  said  Kattbsrioe,  struggling 
to  seem,  gracious,  "that  he  is  very  fond  of 
Miss  Carthew,  and  Captain  Caxthew  also." 

Jim  looked  his  delight  at  tbtt  intelligence. 

"  If  so  be  yo«  could  bring  It  zound,  me  lady, 
tiiere's  naany  *ed  be  beholden  to  'ee,  for  it 
dost  want  a  MaUetter  to  see  ihefta  cut  and 
dried  for  one  anodier.** 

"  Any  of  these  paths  will  take  me  back 
into  Combe  park?"  said  Katherine,  stop- 
ping suddenly. 

"  I  reckon  you  comed  down  by  that  one," 
said  Jim,  pointing  out  on^  they  had  just 
passed. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right :  I  will  return  by  the 
same,  thank  you,"  and  shp  held  out  a  half- 
crown. 

But  instead  of  taking  it,  Jim  shook  his 
head,  "  Excuse  me,  me  lady,  but  I'd  rather 
not  take  it  j  'taint  what  we've  bin  used  to 
hereabouts.  If  I've  a  bin  o'  any  little  ser- 
vice to  'ee,  'tis  my  dooty  to  thank  you,  me 
lady,  which  I  humbly  do,  and  begs  God's 
blessin'  on  you  and  your  belongings." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Katherine ;  then  giv- 
insr  a  doubtfiil  dance  at  the  old  man's  face. 
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and  another  at  the  money,  she  returned  it  to 
her  purse,  and  with  a  parting  inclination 
towards  him  she  began  reascending  the 
cliE 

From  Mrs.  Labouchere  Sir  Stephen  had 
gone  straight  on  to  Sharrows,  to  be  met  at 
the  gate  by  Betsey,  who  exqlaimed — 

"  Well,  I  niver !  if  things  baint  so  crooked 
as  a  ram's  hom,  to-day,  sir.  There's  Miss 
Hero  just  a  gone  out" 

"  Gone  out !  where  ?  I  thought  she  was 
tooilL" 


"  And  so  her  was  this  momin',  Sir  St^ 
phen,  cruel  bad,  and  you'd  ha'  said  so,  too, 
sir.  I  was  all  for  sending  off  for  Dr.  Cross, 
for  when  anybody  near  to  'ee  ails,  'tis  fly  to 
the  doctor,  as  if  he'd  a  got  the  ordeib'  o' 
folks'  insides.  I  don't  trouble  'im  mudi 
about  mine,  that's  one  thing;  a  dose  o' 
salts,  or  a  cup  o'  organ  tea,  and  after  that 
put  your  trust  in  a  higher  than  a  human 
hand.  I  can't  abide  their  pills  and  drenches. 
Winkle  churchyard  has  a  taught  me  a  lesson 
there : — 


*  If  duly  dnnglit  uid  oigbtly  pill 
Ui  mortal!  laved,  I've  took  a      fill : 
Bnt,  reaider,  aa  >ur«  u  you'm  alive, 
I  vnu  sent  here  at  twenty 

And  you  may  read  that  headstone  any  day. 
Sir  Stephen.** 

Sir  Stephen,  who  had  been  waiting  to  ^et 
in  a  word,  now  managed  to  ask  where  Miss 
Hero  had  gone. 

"Up  to  the  ole  Miss  Despard's;  her  sent 
down  to  say  her  wanted  Miss  Hero  most 
particular.  I  dessay  'taint  nothin'  after  all," 
she  added,  vexed  that  Sir  Stephen  should  be 
disappointed,  "but  you'd  think  the  world 


was  made  a  purpose  for  some  folks  and  their 
nevey.    I  s'pose  you  don't  happen  to  be 
goin'  back  by  Shivers  Lane,  sir,  do  'ee  ? " 
"Noi  why?" 

"  Because  you  might  by  chance  ha'  met 
Miss  Hero;  her  promised  to  leave  a  message 
at  Mrs.  Kemp's  for  me,  that's  to  the  bottom, 
just  afore  the  farm  tumin*." 

"Shivers  Lane,  let  me  see,  that  is  the 
second  turning  to  the  left  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  No ;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  that  way 
to-day,  I  fear.    Good-bye,  Betsey  ;  tell  Miss 
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Hcio  tliat  I  onlr  called  to  inquire  after 
her." 

"And  that  youll  call  again?"  Betsey 
added  coaxingly ;  "  do  'ee,  Sir  Stephen,  and 
cheer  her  up  a  bit ;  her'U  look  as  spry  as  two 
after  you've  corned,  sir." 

But  Sir  Stephen  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  to-day,  Betsey,"  he  said,  as  he  turned 
away. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. — LEo'S  MYSTERY. 

AtTNT  Lydia's  smunums  was  for  Hero  to 
come  to  her  that  afternoon,  as  she  was  alone, 
and  wished  to  see  her  most  particularly. 
The  poor  girl  did  not  feel  very  equal  to  go- 
'  ing,  but  she  was  anxious  to  retain  the  old 
'I  lady's  love  and  esteem,  aad  die  could  not 
[i  tell  how  far  this  difference  with  Leo  might 
;  endanger  both. 

Directly  they  met.  Aunt  Lydia's  manner 
j  betrayed  her  changed  feelings,  and  Hero 
■  began  wbndering  how  much  of  tfie  truth  Leo 
had  seen  fit  to  tell  her.  For,  between  stand- 
'  log  much  in  awe  of  her  nephew,  and  having 
a  very  humble  opinion  of  her  own  pon*ers  of 
t  comprehension,  it  was  nothing  unusual  for 
Hero  to  be  summoned  to  explain  some  an- 
'  nouncement  which  Leo  had  made,  and  which 
I  Miss  Desp£u-d  could  not  understand. 

"  You  had  best  take  off  your  hat  while  you 
stay,  Hero,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  they  were 
aloae ;  "  for  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  camiot 
be  put  into  a  few  words." 

Hero  did  as  she  was  requested,  and  seated 
hersdf  on  the  chair  which  Miss  Despaxd 
pointed  out  opposite  to  her  own. 

"  WeU,  Hero,"  said  Miss  Lydia,  "  to  make 
a  short  beginning  to  a  long  story,  I  hare  not 
been  pleased  wiSi  you  of  late." 
"No,  Aunt  Lydia?" 

"No,  my  dear,  I  have  not;  and  as  you 
know  it  is  my  way  to  say  what  I  think,  you 
must  not  take  offence  if  I  speak  plainly." 

Hero  gave  a  movement  significant  of  wil- 
lingness to  take  in  good  part  Miss  Lydia's 
candour. 

"Perhaps,"  continued  the  old  lady,  who 
found  it  a  very  difficult  task  to  find  fiiult  with 
her  &vouTite,  "  what  you  have  d<8ie  has  been 
done  diougbtlessly ;  for  I  cannot  oppose 
that  you  would  willingly  wound  or  hurt  any 
one,  least  of  all" — and  here  her  assumed 
&nnne3S  grew  somewhat  quavery—"  my  dear 
boy." 

How  does  he  say  I  have  wounded  him  ?  " 
asked  Hero,  in  a  manner  which  conveyed  to 
Miss  Lydia's  mind  an  idea  that  the  culprit 
meant  to  defend  herself,  and  thereby  instantly 
brought  back  all  her  anger. 


"  He  does  not  say  anything,  Hero ;  but  I 
am  not  blind,  neither  am  I  deaf,  or  I  should 
not  have  heard  remarks  and  observations, 
which,  directly  Leo  told  me  that  your  en- 
gagement with  each  other  was  over,  made 
me  know  the  reason,  although  he  would  not 
say  one  word  as  to  ^e  cause." 

"  I  assure  you  I  do  not  know  what  yoQ 
mean,  Aunt  Lydia,  nor  can  I  ima^ne  the 
reason  you  allude  to." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,  Hero,"  and  Miss 
Lydia  shook  her  head  reprovingly.  "You 
must  know  how  everybody  has  been  talking 
about  you  and  Sir  Stephen  Prescott.  It  was 
only  the  day  before  yesterday  that  Miss  Batt 
said,  that  ^e  had  heard  several  say,  diat  it 
was  generally  remarked  how  much  attention 
Sir  Stephen  paid  you." 

"  Indeed  I  I  think  people  m^ht  mind 
their  own  business,"  eixlaimed  Hero,  her 
face  turning  scarlet. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  but  that  it  is  the 
business  of  every  one  to  comment  on  actions 
which  call  forth  remarks.  Perhaps  you  think 
that  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  interfere, 
and  that  I  ought  to  sit  quietly  by  and  see  my 
poor  boy's  heart  broken,  and  his  peace  of 
mind  destroyed.  But  I  cannot  do  it,  Hero. 
Who  is  Sir  Stephen  Prescott,  I  should  like  to 
know  7  If  every  one  had  their  right,  and 
God's  laws  were  the  world's  law^  as  good  a 
man  as  he  would  be  in  his  shoes,  I  can  tell 
him  that." 
"  I  don't  understand  you,  Aunt  Lydia." 
**  Perhaps  not.  Hero ;  but  your  fKeods  at 
Combe  would,  though  I  beg  you  dont  repeat 
a  word  I  may  say  either  to  them  or  to  Leo. 
Oh,  Hero,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  disappointed 
I  am  in  you,  I  would  never  have  beheved 
that  you  could  be  tumed  on  one  side  by 
riches  and  vain-sounding  titles."  And  in 
spite  of  her  efforts  to  (X)ntrol  them,  the  tears 
came  rolling  down  Miss  Despard's  thin 
cheeks,  melting  away  every  spark  of  Hero's 
indi^iiation. 

Rising  hastily  from  her  seat,  she  knelt 
down  by  the  old  lad/s  side  and  said — 

"'Aunt  Lydia,  teU  me  eiractly  what  you 
mean,  and  what  Leo  has  said  to  yaa ;  tlum  I 
shall  know  if  you  understand  him.** 

"  He  spoke  words  plain  enough  to  be  under- 
stood this  time,"  sobbed  Aunt  Lydia.  "  I'm 
sure  he  looked  like  a  ghost  this  morning,  and 
didn't  care  to  speak  a  word.  I  couldn't  think 
what  had  put  him  out  until  I  began  to  say 
something  about  you  and  him;  and  then. 
Hero,  he  said  I  was  not  to'  speak  as  I  did, 
for  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  you 
;  were  not  engaged  to  each  other,  and  ytn 
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were  free  to  mairy  whom  you  pleased ;  no 
one  should  say  he  was  standing  in  your  light. 
Then  I  knew  that  he  bad  either  seen  or 
heaid  something.  You'lL  repent  it,  it  you  do. 
Hero,"  she  added,  following  out  the  flight 
her-ikacy  had  taken;  "you  may  marry  a 
dozen  Sir  Stephens,  but  they  wcai't  be  Leo 
Despards — mark  my  words,  if  they  are." 

"  Do  you  suppose,  then^  that  I  am  engaged 
to  Sir  Stephen,  Aunt  Lydia?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think,  as  badly  of  you  as 
that ;  but  I  do  think  yoiu-  head  has  been 
turned  by  a  prospect  which,  may  never  come 
to  pass,  for  men  were  deceivers  ever,  and 
that  you  may  prove  to  your  cost,  yet,  my 
dear.  You  and  Leo  never  fell  out  before — 
why  should  you  now  ?" 

"  We  did  not  fall  out.  Aunt  Lydia.  I  will 
tell  you  tiie  exact  truth,  as  I  intend  telling 
papa.  You  and  he  are  the  cmly  two  who 
have  any  right  to  be  told.  You  know  that, 
though  there' was  no  formal  engagement 
between  Leo  and  myself  we  looked  upon 
ourselves  as  engaged." 

"  Certainly ;  that  is  how  I  have  thought 
and  spoken  of  you." 

"  From  different  things,  I  wanted  it  now 
to  be  known  by  everybody,  like  other  people's 
engagements  are,  and  I  asked  Leo  to  speak 
openly  of  it." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  he  objected.  He  said  that  he 
should  not  get  his  promotion  for  yesss ;  that 
he  had  tried  all  his  friend^  upon  whose 
interest  he  bad  formerly  depended,  and  none 
of  them  would  or  could  help  him ;  therefore 
it  was  dishonourable  to  openly  bind  me  to 
him,  and  rather  than  do  it  he  would  accept 
the  alternative — that  for  the  future  we  should 
be  only  fiiends." 

"  And  you  could  take  him  at  his  word  ?— 
oh  fie,  Hero ! " 

"  I  did  not  object  to  anything  but  secrecy, 
Aunt  Lydia.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  have  no  more  of  that.  .  I  ooiy  told 
Leo  that  we  must  be  propeily  engaged,  or 
not  at  aJL" 

"And  what  objection  had  he  to  make  ?" 

''The  objections  I  have  given  you*^t 
he  should  not  be  pcomoted  for  ten  years  to 
come.  He  says  he  has  been  wretched  about 
it  for  a  long  while,  because  he  has  tried  every 
means,  and  ^  have  ^ed.  I  don't  under- 
stand him ;  he  always  seemed  to  me  so 
over  sanguine,  that  1  do  not  know  why  he 
shcHild  suddenly  beccaae  so  cast  down — do 
you  ?" 

Aunt  Lydia  did  not  answer.  She  sat  with 
a  troubled,  far-<^  gaae,  intent  upon  the 


working  of  her  thoughts.    At  kngth  she ' 

murmured —  ' 

"Whatisbest— whalisbest?  If  Antony  i  , 
could  but  tell  me  how  to  adH-cdtely  he  J 
would  say,  do  anytbui^  to  secure  oat  bofi 
happiness."  '  i 

"  Leo  would  not  allow  yon  to  sacrifice  yonr ' 
inaraie.  Aunt  Lydia,  I  fi»l  sure  <rf  that" 

But  Aunt  Lydia  did  not  seem  to  hear,  so  , 
rapt  was  she  in  arguing  some  question  irith 
herself.    Suddenly  she  said —  I 

"  I  suppose  these  Picscotts  hardly  know 
the  beginning  or  end  of  tbeir  wealth?" 

"I  don't  know.  Sir  Stephen  often  says  ' 
he  wishes  he  had  more  money  to  spend  on  , 
Mallett." 

"Their  proper  estate  is  a  magnificent  i 
place.    I  remember,  in  former  days,  my  d&3i 
brother  often  speaking  of  the  sfrfendosis  of  I 
Pamphillon."  J 

"  1  thouj^t  the  rector  knew  about  '. 
Frescotts,"  said  Hero,  ''and  I  told  Sir  St^  I 
phen  so ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  rememba  1 
Mr.  Despard."  | 

"  A  short  memory  is  sometimes  very  con-  . 
venient,"  said  *  Miss  Despard  sarcastically.  , 
"  How  did  he  and  his  mother  meet  Leo  i 
yesterday  ?  Did  Mrs.  Prescott  seem  to  be  ' 
taken  aback  at  all  ?"  ' 

"  Mrs.  Prescott  !"  said  Hero,  with  a  look  i 
of  suqirise.  *•  No ;  she  was  the  swne  to  Leo  ! 
as  she  was  to  everybody  else,  very  kind  and  | 
nice.  I  wished  so  much  that  you  had  come." 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear,  I  have  no  wish  to  be  _ 
mixed  up  with  them  in  any  way.   All  i  want ; 
is  justice  to  whom  justice  is  due,  and  whik  ; 
they'd  never  miss  it,  it  would  be  the  saving  of 
Leo." 

"  Oh,  Aunt   Lydia !  "  exclaimed  Hen^ 
fearing  the  old  lady's  fondness  was  affecting 
her  senses  j  '*  I  really  do  not  see  what  they  . 
have  to  do  with  Leo— a  perfect  stranget.  ■ 
Sir   Stephen   is  a  most    generous  moji, 
but  "  ,  , 

"  Sir  Stephen  is  nothing  of  the  kind,"  saiu 
Miss  Despard  with  a  flushed  fece  and  ex- ' 
cited  manner.  '*  There  may  be  a  great  deal  , 
of  brag  and  boast,  but  actions  speak  louder 
than  words;  and;  so  &r  from  bei^ generous, 
neither  Sir  Stephen  nor  his  mother  are  i^Si 
No,  not  commonly  just  to  tiiose  claims 
which  nature  imposes  upon  all." 

But  before  she  could  say  more,  a  knock 
at  the  outer  door  caused  her  to  stop,  and  at 
the  sound  of  a  voice  she  said — 

"Oh  dear,  dearl  How  unfortunate  I  n 
is  Mrs.  Gmnt.  I  dare  say  she  has  come 
to  stay.  If  so,  Hero,  you  most  run  up  again 
to-morrow  morning;  aoA  then  I  dallbavi: 
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decided  what  is  best  to  be  done:   la  the 
meantime  not  a  word  to  Leo^  or  to  aay- 
;  body." 

J  HcTx^  who  did  not  wart  to  be  detamed 
'  longer,  hurried  ob  her  hat,  and  stood  up 
'  ready  to  take  her  leave, 

Mrs.  Grant  was  announced,  cap-bag  in 
hand. 

"  For,  my  dear,  if  you  will  hare  rae,"  she 
said,  "  Fve  come  to  tea,  blinking  you'd  like 
to  hear  how  all  went  oflF  yesterday;  but  I 
expect  irane  is  stale  news,"  she  added  turn- 
ing to  Hero,  who  leassured  hei  by  saying 
she  had  only  come  np  to  ask  Amt  Lydia  a 
question,  and  they  had  not  had  time  to  enter 
upon  any  descriptions. 

"  To-morrow,  about  twelTC,"  Aunt  Lydia 
whispered  at  parting.  "Remember  your 
promise." 

Hero  w^ked  slowly  away  from  the  house, 
filled  with  an  imeasy  dread  lest  Aunt  Lydia 
had  become  suddenly  demented.  She  would 
have  felt  almost  certain  that  such  was  the 
case,  but  that  she  recollected  how  persistently 
the  old  lady  had  always  refused  to  meet  Sir 
Stephen ;  how  doubtful  she  had  seemed  to 
be  of  his  good  qualities,  croaking  forth,  in  a 
fashion  not  at  all  usual  with  her,  proverbs 
concerning  new  brooms  Sweeping  clean,  and  a 
flourish  of  tnmapets,  &c.  Then  she  began 
to  wonder,  whether  the  ^[>eeche$  Leo  made 
h.ad  any  deeper  foundation  than  jealousy. 
But  what  could  they  know  about  him,  or 
if  they  did  know  anythii^,  how  could  they 
know  it?  Her  tlKHights  grew  more  and 
more  perplexed  as  fresh  recollections  oc- 
curred to  her.  The  road  which  led  to 
Shivers  farm  was  an  imfrequented  one,  so 
that  her  reverie  was  not  likely  to  be  broken 
in  upon,  and  H«o  slowly  walked  along, 
timing  over  the  events  which  had  recently 
ipven.  such  a  different  colouring  to  her  life. 
Suddenly  a  shadow  ia  her  path  caased  her  to 
st.trt,  and,  looking  up,  ^  saw  Sir  Stephen. 

I  have  been  watching  you  for  a  long 
time,**  he  said. 

"  Have  you  ?   I  never  saw  you." 

'*  I  knon-  you  did  not  I  was  wondering 
what  you  could  be  thinking  about.  Are  you 
Letter?'* 

Yes,  much  better  than  I  was  this  morn- 
in^  ;  hut  not  quite  well.  I  should  not  have 
gone  out  only  Aunt  Lydia  wanted  to  see  me." 

*•  Aunt  Ljwiia  ?  Oh,  I  remember.  Mr. 
Despard's  aunt,  tiie  late  rector's  sister." 

Both  Sir  Stephen  axid  Hero  felt  a  certain 
awkwardness  at  finding  themselves  alone. 

Their  minds  were  fixed  upon  one  subject, 
which  they  mutually  dreaded  the  nearest 
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approadi  to ;  and,  in  the  desice  to  avoid  it, 
Hero  a^ed  a  question  which  at  another 
time  ^e  would  have  hesitated  ove& 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  Miss  Despard's 
family  ?  "  she  said. 

"No.  I  do  not.  My  uijcle  and  her 
brother  were  fnends,  and,  knowing  that,  my 
mother  gave  Mr.  Despard  the  Combe  living." 

"  Mrs.  Prescott  knows  them,  then  ?  " 

"She  knows  no  more  than  I  have  told 
you.    Why,  what  makes  you  ask  ?  " 

Hero  did  not  answer.  It  was  true  that 
Aunt  Lydia  had  desired  her  to  say  nothi^ 
to  any  cme;  bn^  it  by  ipeakii^  toSir Stephen, 
she  could  show  Ae  good-  old  soul  that  she 
had  misjudged  the  Fkcsootts,  Aimt  Lydia 
would  be  the  very  first  to  thank  her  fer  so 
doing.  And  somehow  this  accusation  against 
Sir  Stephen  lay  rankling  within  Hero,  iid  so 
sure  did  she  feel  diat  it  was  false,  that  she 
longed  to  wipe  away  the  faintest  trace  of 
reproach  ftom  one,  whom,  unknown  to  hers^, 
she  was  beginning  to  r^;atd  as  the  model 
of  most  perfections. 

"  Aunt  Lydia  has  been  talkidg  about  you 
to  me,"  &be  began,  with  a  little  hesitation. 
''She  spo^  aa  if  you  knew  her  nephew 
before  you  came  here,  asd  had  not  treated 
him  properly^had  beefi  unjust  to  him  in 
some  way." 

I !  Oh,  the  poor  old  lady's  nund  must 
be  aflected.  Until  I  met  him  at  your  house 
I  never  saw  or  heard  of  Mr.  Despard." 

'*  She  did  not  sc«a  to  be  refciring  to  the 
present  time,  but  as  if  it  was  something  long 
ago.  Poor  Aunt  Lydia  1 "  and  Hero  looked 
quite  troubled  about  her  old  friend's  state. 

*'  Mr.  Despard  told  us  that  his  father 
was  the  late  rector's  brothea,"  Sir  Stephen 
said,  after  a  pause; 

"  Oh !  was  he  ?  I  never  knew  who  his 
father  was,"  Hero  answered  innocently. 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Sir  Stephen,  with  a 
puz^ed  look.  "  I'll  ask  my  mother  again ; 
but  I  Imow  she  tc^  me  ^  other  evening 
that  she  knew  nothiag  whatever  about  them. 
Has  Mr.  Leo  Deapudt  ever  alluded  to  this 
in  any  way  ?  " 

"  Never.  And  Aunt  Lydia  made  me 
promise  not  to  mention  to  him  a  word  that 
^e  luul  said." 

"  You  must  tell  me  if  she  says  anything 
more  to  you,  and  I  wiU  " 

But  here  Sir  Stephen  was  interrupted  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Mr.  Tniscott,  w1k> 
said  he  was  on  his  way  to  Combe. 

"But,  porhaps,"  he  added,  "you  would 
mther  tihat  I  came  another  day.  Sir  Stephen." 

"  I  am  going  to  say  good-bye  here,"  Hero 
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said.    "I  have  to  call  at  the  form  for 

Betsey." 

"  In  that  case  we  will  walk  across  the  fields 
together,  Mr.  Truscott.  I  shall  tell  my 
mother  that  she  may  expect  to  see  you  to- 
morrow," he  said,  taking  Hero's  hand. 
"  Good-bye." 

The  business  upon  which  Mr,  Tmscott 
had  come  being  rather  complicated,  upon 
readiing  the  house  Sir  Stephen  ran  up-stairs 
to  say — 

"Mr.  "Huscott  will  dine  with  us  to^lay, 
mo*er." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Despard  to  return,  as  he  did  not  seem  to 
know  what  to  do  with  himself.'' 

"  All  right,"  and  Sir  Stephen  returned  to 
business,  which  occupied  him  until  dinner- 
time. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  join  you, 
Katherine,**  he  said  as  they  seated  diemselves, 
"but  up  to  the  time  I  met  Mr.  Truscott  I 
was  fully  occupied,  and  I  knew  you  would 
excuse  me." 

Here  Mr.  Truscott,  who  was  endowed 
with  the  happy  talent  of  saying  the  wrong 
tWag  in  the  right  place,  murmured  in  the 
voice  which  he  reserved  for  tiiose  who,  he 
boasted,  made  him  feel  quite  like  one  of 
themselves — 

"  I  can  assure  you,  madam,  that  Sir  Stephen 
had  a  very  fair  excuse,  for  I  met  him  with 
our  frien)^.  Miss  Carthew,"  and  he  turned  a 
'  most  significant  look  upon  Leo,  while  a  dead 
silence  gave  point  to  his  remark. 
"  I  thought  Miss  Carthew  was  too  ill  to 
'  leave  the  house,"  said  Mrs.  Prescott ;  **  her 
'  indispondon  must  have  been  of  a  very 
'  transient  nature ; "  and  the  ruffled  way  in . 
which  she  drew  herself  up  determined  Mr. 
!  Ttuscott  to  withhold  any  more  inaise  of  Miss 
;  Carthew. 

"  She  is  still  lar  from  well,"  sud  Sir  Stephen. 
"I  met  her  coming  from  an  appointment 
I  she  was  obliged  to  keep,  and  she  desired 
me  to  say  to  you  how  sorry  she  was  to 
forego  her  engagement,  but  she  hopes  to  call 
upon  you  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  PresQOtt  said  no  more,  Mrs.  La- 
bouchoe  entered  into  conversation  with  Leo, 
and  Sir  Stephen  began  asking  questions 
relating  Co  the  estate.  This  lasted  until  die 
ladies  left  the  dinner-table,  after  which  Leo 
sat  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  got 
up,  saying— 

*'  I  will  join  Mrs.  Prescott  now,  and  leave 
you  and  Mr.  Thiscott  to  finish  your  busi- 
ness." 

"Mr.  Despard  is  a  nephew  of  the  late 


rectoi^s,  is  he  not  ? "  Sir  Stephen  asked  vfaea  i 
Leo  had  left  them.  I 

Mr.  Tmscott  gave  a  little  laugh.  ,1 

"  I  think  you  had  best  not  too  particu- ; 
lar  about  his  family  history,  Sir  Stephen,  for,  ' 
strange  to  say,  no  one  knows  anything  mote  | 
about  that  yoimg  man's  origin  than  you  do  i 
yourseI£  All  sorts  of  stories  have  been  T^  | 
ported,  but  nodung  substantiated.  I  once ' 
took  it  upon  myself  to  say  somediiDg  to  the  \ 
rector,  but  he  took  it  in  lad  part."  I 

"  He  told  my  mo&er  that  he  was  old  Ur.  ' 
Despard's  brother's  aoa/*  l|  i 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort  He  may  say  so  to  | 
you.  Sir  Stephen,  but  that  won't  do  here,  j 
Why,  the  rector  himself  never  said  that;  be  I 
spoke  of  him  as  a  fiiend's  son,  and  when  be  i 
got  about  fourteen,  and  was  sent  to  the  { 
classical  school  at  Dockmouth,  the  old  ^ 
gentleman  entered  him  under  his  own  name,  i 
and  only  from  that  time  was  he  called  De^  <j 
pardL  His  brother's  son  I"  repeated  Mr.'. 
Truscott  derisively;  "I  daresay,  if  Mis.  ■ 
Prescott  had  charged  her  memory,  she  codd  ; 
have  told  him  that  he  was  drawing  the  long ' 
bow  there,  for  old  Mr.  Despard  was  known 
to  your  mother.  Sir  Stephen." 

"  Not  to  my  mothor ;  he  was  a  fasoA  of 
my  uncle's.    My  mother  never  knew  hira." 

"  But  at  one  time  ^e  used  to  write  to  him." 

"Ah,  perhaps  so ;  that  was  when  she  gave 
him  the  livii^." 

"  And  long  after  that,"  ssud  Mr.  Tmscott, 
with  a  positive  shake  of  his  head.   "  ^Vhy, 
let  me  see,  eight — ^yes,  certainly  not  more 
than  eight  years  ago,  for  it  was  the  last  time ' 
I  saw  the  old  man,  I  walked  with  him 
as  far  as  Collins,  Uie  outfitter's,  where  he  bd 
.  left  Master  Leo  being  measured  for  his  fint 
suit  of  regimoitals,  and  his  business  widi  me . 
was  to  get  your  address,  that  he  might  wn':e 
to  Mrs.  Prescott.    That  was  only  a  little 
before  his  death;  and  when  Mrs.  Prescott 
wrote  and  said  you  wished  that  the  UviH  ■ 
should  be  given  to  some  one  who  was  a 
native  of  the  pla(x  or  about  these  parts,  my 
eye  fell  on  Mr.  Jago  at  once." 

"  He  had  been  domg  the  duty  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no." 

"  But  he  was  Mr.  Despard's  curate  ?  " 

"  Bless  your  heart,  Sir  Stephen,  no- 
nothing  of  the  kind  I"  and  Mr.  Truscott 
laughed  complacently  to  think  how  mucb 
information  he  was  able  to  impart. 
Despard  never  had,  nor  wanted,  a  curate. 
Mr.  Jago  was  doing  duty  at  St.  Winno]s,and 
when  I  rode  over  to  sound  him  on  the 
matter  of  the  Combe  living,  you  mi£^  have 
knocked  him  down  with  a  feather." 
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**  Oh,  I've  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of 
the  story,  it  seems,"  Sir  Stephen  said,  passing 
the  decanter. 

No  more.  Sir  Stephen.  No,  I  never  ex- 
ceed my  third  glass — quantum  su/.f  sir,  that  is 
my  maxim.  Certainly,  I  am  ready,  if  you 
are." 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  mother,"  Sir 
Stephen  said,  after  Mrs.  Labouchere  had  left 
them  the  same  night  Closing  the  door,  he 
continued,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  was 
the  connection  between  Mr.  Despard  and 
our  family." 

"  Connection,  Stephen  1 "  Mrs.  Prescott 
stamzneFed,  wlule  her  face  changed  under 
her  son's  scmtmy. 

"  Yes  i  tiiere  is  some  mystery  in  all  tiiis — 
what  is  it,  modier?  I  must  insist  upon 
knowing." 

"  Re^ly,  Stephen,  you  are  speaking  to 
me  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  I  do 
not  understand  what  you  mean,"  for  Mrs. 
Prescott's  presence  of  mind  had  returned, 
**  Once  for  all,  I  never  saw  old  Mr.  Des- 


pard, neither  did  I  know  anything  about 
him." 

"  You  never  heard  fix>m  him,  or  wrote  to 
him?" 

"  I  write  to  him,  Stephen  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother.  I  can  see  you  are  trying  to 
hide  something  from  me,"  he  exclaimed  im- 
patiently j  "  what  it  is  I  do  not  know,  but 
from  something  I  have  heard  from  Miss  Des- 
pard, unless  you  choose  to  be  explicit  with 
me,  I  shall  see  her  to-morrow,  and  from  her 
have  a  full  explanation." 

Something  like  a  groan  escaped  Mrs. 
Prescott.  Starting  up,  she  sud  hurriedly, 
"  No,  Stephen— you  must  not,  shall  not,  go 
— ^it  would  kill  me.  I  will  tell  you  what 
there  is  to  tell.  There  is  no  mystery,"  and 
she  sank  into  a  diair  as  if  overcome  by  her 
agitation.  "  This  young  man  is  " 

"Who?"  exclaimed  Sir  Stephen,  scared 
by  her  emotion. 

"  Your — ^your — "  but  in  spite  of  her  efforts 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  died  away,  and  Sir 
Stephen  saw  that  she  had  tinted. 
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EnrrKD  by  CANON  KINGSLEY. 
NO.  IV.— ROBBERS   AND  REVOLUTIONS, 


IN  May,  1S71,  tiie  temporary  peace  of 
Mexico,  which  had  lasted  since  the 
Emperor  Maximilian's  death,  was  once  more 
tlisturbed  by  a  presidential  election.  The 
randidates  were  Don  Benito  Juarez,  Seiior 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  and  Don  Porfirio  Diaz. 
Tuarez  was  elected  (for  the  fourth  time). 
'Senor  Lerdo  (the  present  President  of 
Mexico)  retired  quietly  from  the  contest,  and 
lived  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  But  Diaz,  per- 
suaded against  his  will  by  over-zealous 
friends,  most  unfortunately  for  himself  and 
Mexico,  consented  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  revolutionary  movement,  and,  as 
they  say  there,  "pronounced"  against  the 
Government  in  October,  1871. 

The  contest  proved  more  serious  than  was 
at  first  anticipated;  and  for  between  eight 
and  nine  months  the  whole  country  was  over- 
run with  guerilla  bands,  who  made  the  revo- 
lution an  excuse  for  highway  robbery  and 
:nuTder,  besides  requisitions  on  eveiy  estate 
for  food,  forage,  arms,  and  mon^. 

In  th^  state  of  things  it  may  seem  a  very 
rash  undertaking  for  a  SQiall  party  to  have 
Ltttempted  to  make  their  way  nearly  six 
bundled  miles  overland.   But  when  we  left 


San  Francisco,  the  telegrams  from  Mexico 
declared  that  the  revolution  was  at  an  end, 
and  Diaz  killed ;  whereas  he  had  only  slipped 
out  of  the  country  somewhere  on  the  east 
coast,  gone  to  New  York,  thence  across  to 
San  Francisco ;  and,  though  we  only  knew  it 
a  fortnight  later,  he  actually  travelled  with  us 
down  to  Manzanillo,  and  landed  there;  and 
on  his  return  the  revolution  flamed  up  more 
fiercely  than  ever.  It  was  necessary,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  HaaX  the  route  from  Manzanillo  to 
the  Qty  of  Mexico  should  be  traversed,  in 
preference  to  any  other ;  so  as  we  were  sure 
of  getting  an  escort  whenever  we  were  in 
need  of  it,  the  die  was  cast,  and  on  the  26th 
of  March  we  stood  on  Mexican  soil 

The  harbour  of  Manzanillo,  though  small, 
is  very  good  and  safe,  with  water  twenty  feet 
deep  close  to  the  beach.  It  consists  of 
two  bays,  the  inner  is  almost  landlocked, 
the  entrance  to  it  being  between  two  lofty 
rocks,  covered  with  scrub  and  cactus.  To 
the  north  of  the  bay  is  a  belt  of  low,  thickly- 
wooded  land,  from  which  rise  the  feathery 
heads  of  the  coquito  palm,  backed  by  blue 
mountain  ranges  <me  above  the  other  rill  the 
last  is  half  lost  in  the  clouds.  Facing  the 
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west  lies  the  little  town,  consisting  of  two 
large  warehouses  with  deep  verandahs  and 
red  mo%  and  a  few  dozen  small  houses  and 
huts,  mostly  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  along 
a  narrow  strip  of  sand.  Behind  the  houses 
rise  wooded  hills  between  the  sea  and  the 
Laguna  de  Cuyutlan,  which  hes  two  hundred 
yards  behind  the  town,  and  is  reached  by  a 
narrow  gap  in  the  hills. 

The  'beach  was  gay  with  groups  of  children 
in  bright-coloured  cotton  clothes,  playing 
in  the  sand;  women  passing  along  with 
earthen  water-jars  in  their  hand,  their 
"  rebosas"  (a  long  cotton  scarf)  drawn  grace- 
fuUy  over  their  heads,  with  the  right  end 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  ;  and  men 
dawdling  about,  dressed  in  pink  or  white 
cotton  ^irts,  white  trousers,  the  universal 


broad-brimmed  palm-leaf  sombrero,  and  a 
"serape"  or  blanket,  of  various  colours  thrown 
over  one  shoulder.  ' 

The  water  of  the  bay  looked  iH'ight  under  ' 
the  tropic  sun,  and  made  us  long  for  a  sea 
bath  after  the  heat  of  our  voyage,  till  we  saw 
an  ominous  black  fin  appear  above  water  j 
within  thirty  yards  of  shore,  and  then  kamed 
that  the  bay  was  full  of  sharks.  ' 

We  spent  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  in  the  i 
hospitable  bouse  of  some  German  merchants,  ' 
and  made  acquaintance  with  several  Mexican  | 
dishes,  which  we  were  fated  to  know  only 
too  well  during  the  following  weeks.  | 

First  of  all,  and  best  of  all,   was  the  ' 
chocolate  brought  to  us  soon  after  we  landed 
by  a  barefooted  Mexican  bc^,  with  "/a« 
de  huevos  "  (literally,  "  egg  bread     a  sweet 


light  cake.  The  chocolate  is  thick  yet  light, 
with  a  head  of  delicious  brown  foam,  which 
melts  in  the  mouth  as  you  drink  it. 

Then,  at  the  midday  meal,  were  the  in- 
evitable "frijolcs"  a  small  black  bean,  which 
forms  the  chief  food  of  the  lower  orders 
throughout  Mexico,  and  without  which,  under 
one  form  or  another,  no  meal  is  considered 
perfect.  With  them  appeared  the  other 
standing  dish,  " tortillas"  very  thin  cakes 
made  of  maize.  They  are  made  by  boiling 
the  maize  and  then  rubbing  it  into  a  fine 
paste  on  a  Lava  stand  called  a  *'  metatc." 
When  the  paste  is  perfectly  smooth,  a  piece 
is  taken  in  the  two  hands,  and  patted  and 
slapped  till  it  is  as  thin  as  half-a-crown,  the 
size  of  a  breakfast  plate,  and  about  as  tough 
as  an  ordinary  sheepskin.  It  is  then  baked 
T.  moment  on  a  griddle  and  served  hot ; 


but  quite  limp.  It  is  used  as  a  spoon  and 
fork  to  eat  the  frijoles  ;  thus  you  tear  off  a 
comer,  and  divide  it  in  two,  doubling  up  one 
half  as  a  receptacle  for  the  beans,  which  you 
push  in  with  the  other  bit,  and  eat  spoon 
and  all  together.  A  common  joke  takes  its 
rise  from  this,  "that  the  Mexicans  are  so 
proud  and  so  rich  that  they  never  use  the 
same  spoon  twice." 

In  Mexico  the  day  begins  early,  with  a 
light  meal  about  six  a.m.,  called   Vesayuru ." 
when  you  take  a  cup  of  chocolate  and  "/'^'' 
dulce"  Then  about  twelve  comes  Almucrz^'," 
breakfast,  a  heavy  meal  wth  several  courses  : 
of  meat.  And  about  five  p.m.  is  "  ia  Comid-i"  \ 
dinner,  a  lengthy  proceedii^,  with  endless  , 
courses  of  meat,  which  are  ^1  served  alone,  I 
excepting  the  " Puchero**  boiled  beef  with  a  j 
mixture  of  every  imaginable  vegetable  in  the 
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same  di^ ;  and  dinner  ends  with  small  cups 
j  of  excellent  Caf^  noir. 

'    ManzanilIo>  though  such  a  «nall  place, 

I  does  a  laige  trade.  It  exports  coiSee,  rice, 
indigo,  various  kinds  of  woods,  and  coquitos, 
the  nut  of  die  coquito  palm  used  for  making 
oil  and  candles.  In  the  outer  bay  of  Santiago 
large  quantities  of  pearl  oysters  are  found ; 
and  all  along  the  coast  are  the  finest  eating 
o.rtters:  but,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
transportation,  no  use  is  made  of  them. 

At  four  P.M.  our  cavalcade  started,  creating 
no  small  excitement  General  P.,  General  R., 
Mr.  Y.,  and  Mr.  A.,  with  two  officers  of  the 
Custom  House,  who  ^companied  us  as  far  as 
Colima,  were  mounted  on  pretty  little 
Spanish  ponies,  which  laoked  haX  buried 
in  their  trappii^ ;  and  Mzs.  P,  and  I  set 
off  in  a  dilapidated  old  phmetem,  dxawn  \ry 
two  mules,  and  were  odmjr  enoof^  Ae  first 
people  who  had  ever  drivai  out  of  Man- 
zanillo,  the  road  havinc  only  been  finished 
t«  o  days  before.  Usua^  passengers  go'  by 
a  small  steamer,  or  in  canoes,  up  the 
Laguna  to  Cuyutlan  Sfflo ;  but  this  year, 
owing  to  the  extreme  drjmess  of  the  season, 
it  was  too  shallow  for  mtngation. 

I  Passing  through  the  single  street  of  the 
town,  we  came  suddenjf  on  a  magnificent 

:  view  of  the  Laguna,  wi^  a  belt  of  brilliant 
green  fringii^  &e  water  and  a  background 
o('  blue  mountains.    The  lake,  bathed  in 

I  evening  sunlight,  was  literally  covered  with 

^  wild  fowl  and  white  cranes ;  while  here  and 
there  a'black  log  turned  slowly  over  in  the 

I  water,  and  as  it  disappeared  we  found  we 
had  been  watching  a  caiman  or  alligator. 
Our  road  wound  along  the  shore  of  the 
Like,  bordered  with  mangrove  trees,  raising 
tht:Tnselves  from  the  poisonous  swamp  on 
stilted  roots,  three  to  six  feet  high.  On  the 
right  rose  the  rocky  hills  of  the  Puenta 
dc  Ventanas  (the  Cape  of  the  Winds), 
covered  by  huge  Organo  Cactus,  forty  feet 
high,  with  single  stems  three  feet  in  diameter, 
standing  like  giant  candelabra  in  the  bush. 

The  road  itself  baffles  deschption,  being 
^till  in  process  of  msJcing ;  suffice  it  to  say 
tnat  we  were  bumped  and  jolted  over  rodcs, 
stones,  and  hills  till  we  came  on  what  was 
if  possible  rather  worse — deep  sand  on  the 

;  njirow  strip  of  land  dividing  the  sea  and 
tlic  Laguna.  Then,  for  two  leagues  (about 
six  miles),  we  had  to  go  at  a  foot's  pace, 
smothered  in  blinding  dust.  But  wherever 
^■■^  road  was  good  we  enjoyed  the  drive,  as 

:  'he  vegetation  was  much  greener  than  on 
die  hills  at  ManzaniUo,  and  we  soon  had 

I  our  hands  full  of  lovely  flowers.   The  air 


was  rich,  and  heavy  with  that  peculiar  scent 
which  you  find  nowhere  but  in  the  tropics ; 
panots  flew  soeanring  and  chattering  over- 
head ;  and  from  time  to  time  we  heard  the 
roar  of  the  surf  on  the  shore  to  our  righL 

At  Campos,  a  picturesque  village  of  open 
palm-thatdied  hvts,  we  halted  at  sunset,  and 
got  a  capital  supper  of  coffee  and  pan 
de  huevos.  ! 

After  supper  we  changed  into  a  three- 
seated  ambulance  with  no  springs  to  speak  I 
of;  a  wooden  roof  just  too  low  for  my  head,  | 
so  that  I  had  to  lean  fonvard  all  the  time }  \ 
four  mules,  and  an  intensely  stupid  driver*  i 
called  Guadalupe.  We  went  off  ait  a  good  ' 
pace  in  the  darkness,  through  the  woods,  along  ' 
a  rond  which  had  just  been  cleared,  havmg  I 
to  keq)  the  curtains  domi  tight  to  avoid  ' 
scHEtdies  frnn  the  &^[ht^  thorns  every  tree 
seems  to  bear  in  the  tropics. 

One  or  two  of  the  party  managed  to  get 
snatches  of  sleep  :  but  I  was  a  little  too  tall  to  j 
curlmyselfuponthefloorasQ.did,andnever  j' 
closed  my  eyes.   The  hours  went  by  slowly,  ' 
as  we  now  crept  through  sand,  now  jolted 
through  a  clearing  over  all  the  stumps,  I' 
then  dashed  across  an  open  bit  oS  dry  swamp.  ' ' 
Here  and  there  we  passed  an  ox  or  mule  |{ 
train  halting  for  the  night,  beside  a  bright  i  - 
fire ;  and  then  came  an  interchange  of  com-  i ; 
phments  between  the  drivers,  aj^  with  a  i  > 
**  Immas  noches  SeHores^  on  we  rattled,  || 
Gnadahipe  making  the  night  hideous  with  ,1 
gxnnts,  groans,  and  yells  of  "  hecha  mula,  ,  | 
ar^^ht^*  and  cracks  of  his  long  whip.  I 

At  one  A.H.  we  reached  Cuyutlan  Sillo,  the 
end  of  the  Laguna,  and  crossing  a  long  dyke,  \ 
stopped  to  dhange  mules.  The  ground  all  | 
round  was  white  with  salt ;  by  which  the  i 
people  round  get  their  living,  collecting  and  <  | 
sending  it  inland.  It  was  a  malarious,  place,  '  I 
and  we  were  glad  to  leave  it,  and  make  the  '  j 
best  of  our  way  to  el  Paso  del  Rio,  where  ' 
we  were  to  have  a  few  hours*  rest. 

The  Rio  de  la  Armeria,  when  we  reached  ■ 
it  at  3.30  A.M.,  was  nearly  dry,  having  only  ■ 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  water  at  1 1 
the  ford :  but  though  it  was  only  three  feet  j 
deep,  the  passage  was  sufficiently  alarming, 
as  the  river-bed  is  nothing  but  huge  stones.  I 
However,  we  got  through  somehow,  and  half  ' 
a  mile  more  took  us  to  the  house  of  Don 
Ignacio  Lagos,  where  we  were  to  stop.  ' 

It  did  not  look  inviting  \  nothing  does,  I 
think,at  four  a.m.  after  twelve  hours'  travelling. 
But  at  last  wc  managed  to  knock  up  the  in- 
habitants, and  got  two  rooms,  bare  of  fur- 
niture, it  is  true,  save  sacking  beds  and  a 
table,  but  tolerably  clean :  and  with  our  own 
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blankets,  and  clean  sheets  which  Se&ora 
Ramonsita  Lagos  brought  us,  with  pillow- 
cases trimmed  with  deep  lace  of  her  own 
work,  we  soon  made  ourselves  comfortable. 

Sleep,  however,  was  out  of  the  question 
for  me,  as  an  incessant  noise  was  kept  up  by 
burros  (donkeys),  cocks,  mules,  cicadas,  and 
human  beings,  who  seemed  to  get  up  just  as 
we  went  to  bed. 

By  eight  a.m.  we  were  ready  for  breakfast. 
It  was  prepared  in  the  palm-thatched  portico 
of  the  house,  which  was  built  round  the 
farm-yard ;  so  we  had  plenty  of  company  in 
the  way  of  fowls, 
dogs,  and  pigs. 
Our  breakfast 
was  delicious ; 
we  had  polios" 
(chickeos),  eggs, 
tortillas,  frijoles, 
chocolate,  and 
coffee.  The  Co- 
lima  coffee  is  the 
best  I  have  ever 
tasted.  As  it  is 
kept  in  the  little 
husk  which  sur- 
rounds the  two 
berries,  and  is 
husked  and 
ground  fresh  each 
time  it  is  Wanted, 
it  loses  none  of 
its  delicious  aro- 
ma by  keeping. 
It  was  the  first 
time  that  most 
of  us  had  eaten 
a  meal,  every 
item  of  which 
was  produced  in 
the  country. 

A  little  before 
ten  A.M.  we  started  again,  sending  back 
tiie  saddle-horses,  and  going  on  in  die  two 
carriages.  We  drove  for  four  miles  over 
a  grass  plateau  about  fifty  feet  above  the 
river,  with  fine  mountains  on  three  sides  and 
the  ocean  on  ,the  fourth,  though  we  were 
not  quite  high  enough  to  see  it.  Then 
leaving  the  plateau,  which  is  many  miles 
long,  and  good  grazing  land,  the  "road  took 
us  without  a  turn  for  several  miles  through 
the  woods.  These  were  very  disappointing 
after  a  former  acquaintance  with  tropic 
woods  in  the  West  Indies.  The  only  flowers 
to  be  seen  were  here  and  there  a  yellow 
acacia,  or  a  cactus  flower  like  a  ball  of 
Jiving  flame.    However,  we  were  told  that 
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in  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  May  or 
June  till  November,  the  country  is  com- 
pletely transformed. 

One  A.M.  brought  us  to  Tecolapa,  a  pretty 
village  with  a  grove  of  coco-palms,  where  we 
stopped  to  change  mules.  Seiior  P.,  the 
commandante  at  Manzanillo,  went  out  to 
forage  for  provisions,  and  soon  returned  with 
two  senoras.  One  was  old  and  ugljr,  but 
bore  on  her  head  a  tray  of  excellent  eg^  and  i 
tortillas.  The  other  was  a  lovely  girl  of ! 
seventeen,  by  name  Catalina,  dressed  daintily 
in  a  white  gown,  little  pink  apron,  red  shoes 

on  her  tiny  feet, 
andabluecotton 
rebosa  covering  i 
all  her  face  save  ,| 
her  large  brown  \ 
eyes.  She  seemed 
as  bandy  as  she 
was  lovely,  for 
"  los  frijoles  am  [ 
gueso  de   Cakt-  , 
Una"  (beans  with  j 
grated  cheese) 
were  pofection.  i 
Leaving  Teco- 
lapa, and  getting  < 
a  last  view  of  the  ■ 
Pacific,  we  began  I 
a  steep  ascent  ' 
through    woods  | 
to  the  mountain  ' 
pass  at  Los  Mo- 
ios,  where  begins 
the  descent  into 
the  valley  of  Co- 
lima.  The  woods 
were  much 
greener  in  the 
mountains,  and 
palms  and  ban-  : 
boos  grew  among  i 
the  hardwood  trees.    The  summit  of  the  ,, 
pass  was  1,470  feet  above  the  sea.    The  , 
descent  looked  so  uninviting  that  most  of 
us  preferred  walking  down  a  mile.  Strange 
to  say,  the  ambulant  when  we  reached  it . 
had  not  upset,  nor  had  the  wheels  cometj 
off",  as  we  expected;  so  we  drove  on,  antii: 
about  five  p.m.  approached  Las  MescaJes.  | 
Here,  as  we  emerged  from  the  mountains,  j 
burst  upon  us  one  of  the  most  subliine 
sights  of  nature  I  ever  saw.    From  a  plain 
twenty  miles  broad,  and  less  than  a  thousand  1 
feet  above  sea  level,  rose  the  volcano  ot 
Colima,  13,396  feet  high,  with  a  crown  of 
smoke  pink  in  the  setting  sun  against  the 
clear  bme  sky,  and  wreaths  of  light  clouds 
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floating  along  its  sides.  It  far  exceeded  all 
I  our  expectations,  and  coming  upon  it  so  un- 
'  expectedly  greatly  increased  the  effect  of  the 
i  view. 

I  From  Las  Mescales,  with  a  "  remuda  "  or 
I  relay  of  three  ponies  and  a  mule,  all  with 
I  horribly  sore  badcs,  which  seemed  to  make 
no  difference  to  their  owners  or  drivers,  we 
started  along  a  good  though  dusty  road  up  the 
list  rise  before  reaching  Colima.  The  ground 
in  one  place  was  covered  for  acres  with  black 
volcanic  stones,  an 
unpleasant  donation 
from  the  beautiful 
volcano  we  had  so 
admired.  From  the 
rise  we  looked  over 
the  fertile  valley,  with 
its  watercourses  shad- 
ed with  trees,  its  rows 
of  coco-palms,  and 
rich  fields ;  and  about 
seven  P.u.  we  reached 
the  town,  and  rattled 
through  the  streets. 
We  went  to  the  hotel; 
but  the  proprietor, 
came  cAit,  and  with 
many  bows  and  pretty 
speeches  said  that 
&;nor  H.  expected 
us  at  his  house,  which 
he  had  with  true 
Mexican  hospitality 
placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  our  party. 

Next  morning  we 
were  fairly  puzzled  to 
know  where  we  could 
be,  buildings,  trees, 
and  people  were  such 
a  strange  mixture  of 
the  old  and  new 
eastern  and  western 
worlds.  From  our 
sitting-room,  with  its 

fresco-painted  walls,  tiled  floor,  and  large  win- 
dows opening  into  the  iron  balcony,  we  looked 
out  upon  the  Plaza  des  Armes,  a  Urge  square. 
On  the  east  side  was  a  church  with  picturesque 
stone  belfry  and  the  state  prison,  with  a  dozen 
soldiers  lounging  by  the  door  in  blue  and 
red,  with  white  kepis.  On  the  south  and 
west  side  ran  single-story  buildings  with 
arches  in  front  of  them,  and  our  host's  house, 
with  a  fine  Moorish  front,  took  up  the  whole 
of  the  north  side.  The  rooms  were  on  the 
first  floor,  above  stables,  offices,  &c.  Under 
the  '^partaie"  or  arcade  in  front  of  it  on  the 
XIV— 3a  
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ground-floor  were  a  series  of  shops,  and  on 
the  pavement  beneath  the  lofty  arches  were 
"  cajons "  (boxes)  as  they  call  the  booths 
where  common  goods  of  the  country  are  sold. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Flaza  was  a  fountain, 
with  a  group  of  idlers,  gossiping  with  the 
water-carriers;  and  round  the  catriage-road 
ran  a  tiled  pavement,  with  orange-trees  in 
full  flower  and  fruit  planted  every  ei^t  or 
tcD.  feet,  each  protected  by  a  double  stone  seat. 
Far  away  lay  the  blue  moimtains  through 
which  we  had  come, 
with  a  foreground  of 
coco-palms  rising 
over  the  red-tiled 
roofs,  and  in  the 
cloudless  blue  sky 
sailed  some  score  of 
turkey-buzzards. 

Patient  little  bur- 
ros jogged  by,  with 
loads  of  green  maize 
fluttering  in  the  hot 
breeze,  or  earthen 
water-jars  in  wooden 
panniers.  Under  the 
orange-trees  the  sel- 
lers oirebosaSj  serapes, 
and  fajas  (sashes) 
were  chaffering  with 
their  customers,  ask- 
ing, after  the  nianiier 
of  the  country,  three 
times  as  much  as  the 
article  was  worth,  and 
coming  down  gradu- 
ally to  the  n>west 
possible  price.  Then 
came  a  "man  crying, 
''PastiUs,  pastries," 
with  a  tray  of  sweet 
cakes  on  his  head, 
or  another  crying 
over  his  fruit  in  the 
most  heart-rending  of 
all  Gregorian  tones, 
"Buenos  naranjas  de  Chi-i-na-a-a"  (fine 
China  oranges),  **sandias"  or  water-melons, 
sweet  limes,  bsmanas,  and  zapotes. 

After  "/a  Comida*'  we  walked  to  the 
Alameda,  the  public  garden  or  park,  without 
hats  or  gloves,  and  only  a  light  shawl  over  our 
evening  dresses.  All  along  the  streets  ladies 
were  sitting  on  the  pavement  at  their  doors, 
while  black-eyed  seiioritas  looked  out  of  the 
iron-latticed  windows  and  talked  to  the 
"  sefiores  cabaiieros "  who  lounged  against 
the  bars,  in  their  broad  felt  sombreros  heavy 
with  silver  trimmings,  dainty  short  jackets, 
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and  buckskin  silver-buttoned  " J>anialones" 
open  from  the  knee  over  full  white  drawers. 
Tlie  whole  scene  was  like  a  series  of  Phillip's 
Spanish  pictures.  In  the  Alameda  the  band 
of  a  battalion  just  arrived  from  Guadalajara 
was  playing,  and  playing  extremely  well,  but 
it  had  to  stop  whUe  the  retreat  was  beaten  at 
the  barracks  close  by.  And  of  all  hideous  and 
indescribable  noises  Mexican  martial  music 
bears  away  the  palm. 

Among  the  many  beauties  of  Colima  are 
the  '■^  huertos"  or  fruit  orchards  belonging  to 
the  different  residents ;  and  one  evening  our 
kind  host  proposed  to  drive  us  out  to  his, 
which  was  one  of  the  finest  It  was  about  a 
mile  from  the  plaza,  and  just  outside  the  city 
where  the  ill-paved  streets  and  long  rows  of 
one-storied  houses  had  changed  to  sandy 
lanes  with  a  few  miserable  huts.  In  the  high 
waU  a  large  gateway  led  into  the  garden- 
house  with  a  cool-tiled  piazza,  where  Don 
Juan  told  us  he  sometimes  gave  dinners  to  his 
friends.  Thence  through  a  bower  of  roses 
and  flowering  creepers  a  narrow  walk  hedged 
on  either  side  by  scarlet  hibiscus,  took  us 
to  the  garden  proper.  This  consisted  of  rows 
of  coffee,  oranges,  limes,  mangos,  bananas, 
and  zapotes ;  and  everywhere  the  slender 
stems  of  the  coco-palms  rose  through  the 
lower  growtl},  their  broad  heads  of  leaves 
forming  a  dense  roof  overhead.  Returning 
to  the  garden-house,  the  gardener's  little 
barefooted  boy  had  prepared  for  us  each  a 
glass  of  " e^a  de  coat"  the  clear  water  from 
the  green  coco-nut,  standing  in  a  plate  in 
the  midst  of  a  wreath  of  roses  and  hibiscus. 

After  a  week  in  beautiful  Colima,  on  the 
3rd  of  April  we  set  forth  again  on  our  journey, 
our  party  increased  by  the  pleasant  addition 
of  Mr.  M.,  the  United  States  consul.  At 
three  a.m.  our  host  woke  us,  and  in  half  an 
hour  all  was  bustle  and  confusion  in  the 
house.  By  five  a.m.  we  were  ready,  and  our 
start  was  one  of  the  prettiest  scenes  possible. 
Pack-mules  wcie  kicking  and  twisting ; 
saddle-horses  held  by  armed  servants ;  our 
party  all  armed  with  Henry  ri0es,  carrying 
sixteen  shots,  and  with  revolvers ;  the  crowd  of 
lookers-on  standing  gaping  round ;  SenorH. 
on  his  grey  pony,  with  a  huge  umbrella 
strapped  to  the  saddle  j  Ali,  the  Newfound- 
land dog,  bustling  about  to  see  alt  was  right, 
and  the  first  crimson  streaks  of  sunrise  be- 
hind the  old  bell-tower. 

Mrs.  P.  and  I  were  both  armed,  and  it  was 
a  queer  sensation,  buckling  on  a  revolver 
for  the  first  time  :  but  a  vigorous  system  of 
pistol-drill  on  board  ship  had  taught  us  how 
to  avoid  shooting  oiu-  companions :  and  before 
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many  days  were  over  I  came  to  look  on  my 
Smith  and  Wesson  as  my  best  friend.  j 

Mre.  P.  and  I  drove  the  firet  ten  miles  in 
the  same  old  phaet<ni  that  brou^t  us  from  d 
Manzanillo,  and  then  changed  horses;  but 'I 
finding  that  our remuda  "  had  never  been  !, 
in  harness  before,  and  as  the  harness  was  ' 
mostly  tied  together  with  pieces  of  string,  |^ 
we  soon  decided  to  get  on  our  mules.  Mine 
was  a  brown  one,  and  very  ugly,  but  3  ' 
solemn  and  patient  beast,  who  jogged  along  ii 
most  comfortably  if  allowed  to  choose  lus 
own  road.    Q.  rode  a  little  black  one,  who,  I 
in  memory  of  our  Colorado  pets  we  called  1 
Baby.    They  paced  about  four  miles  an 
hour,  and  passing  through  fields  d  maize, , 
frijoles,  and  sugar-cane,  we  came  at  eleven  ' 
A.U.  to  the  La  Quesaria,  a  lai^e  hadenda  or 
estate,  3,820  feet  above  the  sea. 

Here  we  breakfasted,  and  got  all  the  in- 
formation we  could  about  the  products  of 
the  estate.  Among  these  the  most  remark- 
able was  "  chicken  wine."  As  any  one  may 
imagine,  we  greeted  the  hapless  discoverer  of 
this  new  beverage  with  shouts  of  derision ; 
but  he  stuck  to  his  statement ;  and  soon,  to 
convince  us,  a  bottle  was  produced  with 
"  Vim  de  Pechuga  "  {a  chicken's  breast)  on 
the  label.  We  tasted  the  decoction,  and 
found  it  very  bad  rum,  without  any  percepti- 
ble flavour  of  feathers.  Three  barrels  are 
made  daily,  worth  thirty-six  dollars  each,  and 
two  chickens  are  boiled  in  every  four  gallons 
of  the  wine.  Such  is  the  fact ;  but  the  reason 
why  renuim  a  mystery. 

At  one  r.H.  we  started  again,  quite  as  im- 
posing anay.  Seven  of  oorselves,  seve^i 
armed  and  mounted  servants,  and  five  pack- 
mules.  A  priest  at  La  Quesaria  told  us 
the  road  was  "  tnuy  pdigreso^^  very  dan- 
gerous, from  bands  of  robbers ;  so  three  ^ 
the  servants  were  sent  on  ahead,  and  we  ail 
kept  a  sharp  look-out  in  crossing  four  deej> 
canons  on  the  road.  At  Tonila  we  reached 
the  slopes  of  the  Volcau  de  Colima,  whidi 
towered  up  above  us  with  its  two  peaks  0: 
"  fuego  "  and  "  «tflv,"  fire  and  snow.  Smote 
poured  from  a  fissure  low  down  on  the  side, 
and  near  San  Maxcos  the  ground  was  quiie 
grey  with  the  dust  which  had  fallen  in  clouds 
five  weeks  before,  during  the  empticH)  of 
Feb.  26th.  The  country  was  open  and  bare 
of  trees,  except  along  the  streams,  which  all 
cafion  as  they  do  in  Colorado.  We  were 
also  pleasantly  reminded  of  our  northern 
country  by  the  reappearance  of  the  SpaniiJi 
bayonet  or  yucca.  Here  it  grew  to  twenty 
feet,  with  many  branches  and  fine  heads  01 1 
flowers. 
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About  four  P.M.  we  reached  tbe  large 
hacienda  of  San  Marcos.  The  owner,  Don 
Mauricio  G.,  received  us  most  hospitably ;  and 
wt  stayed  two  nights  to  rest  and  make  ex- 
aminations of  the  country, 

San  Marcos  is  a  sugar  plantation  covering 
32,000  acres,  the  lands  extending  to  the  top 
of  the  Volcan,  whose  slopes  are  covered 
v-itb  pine-trees.  It  was  just  the  middle  of 
"crop  time  "  when  we  arrived ;  so  the  whole 
place  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  bustle  and 
animation.  The  ** (high  place),  a 
small  mound  of  rock  a  hundred  feet  high,  is 
sunnouated  by  a  beautiful  old  Spanish  castle, 
reached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps  from  the 
"Patio"  (court^  below.  All  round  the 
Patio  are  low  buildings  inside  strong  walls — 
sugarnnills,  stables,  corral  for  mules,  a 
smaQ  church  and  the  long  suite  of  rooms 
vhere  we  were  lodged. 

The  morning  we  left  (the  5th)  we  had 
to  get  up  at  three  a.m.,  but  were  amply 
repaid  for  the  trouble  by  the  jncture  which 
met  our  eyes  as  we  came  out  into  the 
piazia.  The  whole  court  was  Kt  up  by 
^0  huge  fires  in  iron  cressets  to  light  the 
hen  at  the  mill,  for  they  were  grinding  cane 
ail  night;  and  the  red  glow  and  dancing 
shadows  played  upon  the  walls  and  towers  of 
the  Alto.  Close  by  our  servants  were  sad- 
dling the  mules  and  horses  under  the  orange- 
trees.  Our  host,  followed  by  a  troop  of  dogs, 
vas  overseeing  everything ;  servants  ran  about 
rith  cups  of  chocolate  and  pUUes  <^  cakes ; 
and  some  deeper  was  still  swii^ng  in  his 
hammock  at  the  end  of  the  piazza. 

At  four  A.U.  -we  set  oat  to  cross  the  famous 
^Barratum"  or  canons  as  they  would  be  called 
in  Colorado.  A  road  between  fields  sugar- 
cane  hedged  with  bananas,  led  us  in  half  a 
mile  to  the  brink  of  the  B^ranca  of  Tuspan. 
It  is  about  700  feet  deep,  and  the  road  is 
^g-^gged  down  the  almost  perpendicular 
sides.  We  preferred  dismountii^  and  walk- 
ing, and  even  so  could  hardly  keep  our  feet 
At  the  top  of  the  Tuspan  we  struck  a  long 
barren  plateau  of  volcanic  ash,  and  then  des- 
cended into  the  Barranca  of  Beltran,  and  kept 
some  way  along  its  "  beach,"  a  flat  valley  a  mile 
*ide,  500  feet  below  the  upper  plateau,  with 
^  river  in  a  yet  deeper  cleft  on  the  right, 
and  beyond  it  the  mountains  of  Michoacan, 
^1  of  robbers  and  "  mountain  lions." 

The  trees  were  full  of  parrots,  and  the 
(^balapa,  a  handsome  game-bird  as  large 
as  a  cock  pheasant ;  everywhere  the  Ala- 
i&anda  was  in  blossom,  and  Baby's  black 
head  was  soon  decorated  with  bunches  of  its 
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great,  and  the  dust  intolerable;  and  after 
climbing  up.  and  down  the  cafton  sides  and 
riding  for  miles  through  pine  barrens,  meeting 
and  passing  hundreds  of  mules  laden  with 
stores  from  the  coast  or  countr}'  produce,  wc 
were  trtUy  thankful  to  reach  the  Barranca  of 
Atenquique,  at  the  bottom  of  'which  was  a 
"^mdtro"  or  stopping  place. 

Here  we  rested  an  hour  outside  a  miserable 
palm-thatched  hut,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
Barmnca  found  a  wretched  old  coach  waiting 
for  us,  and  an  escort  of  eight  mounted 
police.  We  were  desired  to  have  all  arms 
in  readiness,  as  the  country  was  swarming 
with  robbers:  but  met  with  no  worse  mis- 
fortune than  one  break -down  in  a  stony 
place;  and  after  five  hcmrs*  jolting  we 
reached  Zapotlan  in  safety. 

The  news  which  met  us  here  was  anything 
but  encouraging.  The  day  after  we  left 
Colima  it  had  been  attacked  by  the  Pronun- 
dades  (revolutionists)  under  Bon  Gulio 
Garcia,  a  great  ruffian.  He  had  been  defeated 
and  was  now  marching  on  Zapotlan  by  the 
route  we  had  come,  to  join  La  Bastida,  who 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seyula.  Don 
Gulio  was  expected  in  front  of  the  city  by 
the  afternoon  of  the  6th.  The  telegraph 
lines  were  cut,  scouting  pscrties  out  round  the 
city,  and  ail  the  troops  under  arms.  As  for 
ourselves,  the  stage  for  Guadalajara  could 
not  start  till  one  a.m.  on  the  7  th.  So  wc 
had  to  pray  that  Don  Gulio  might  be  detained 
— as  indeed  he  was — and  amuse  ourselves  as 
best  we  could  in  the  meanwhile. 

Zapotlan  is  a  thriving  town  of  25,000  in- 
habitants, who  get  their  living  by  manufactur- 
ing soap,  and  also  by  making  "pulque"  the 
national  beverage,  which  the  Mexicans  say  is 
"  preferred  by  angels  to  wine."  It  is  made 
from  the  sap  of  the  maguey  or  great  American 
aloe  (Agave  Americana),  which  we  met 
with  here  for  the  first  time.  Witb  no  great 
feeling  of  regret  we  left  Zapotlan  at  two  a.m. 
on  April  7th,  in  a  comfortable  stage-coach. 
Our  only  fellow-passenger  was  an  old  lady 
who  sat  peaceably  puthng  cigarettes  in  the 
comer  all  day  long.  For  the  first  two  hours 
all  the  light  we  had  was  from  the  stars.  The 
Southern  Cross  was  especially  distinct.  Wc 
did  not  attempt  to  sleep,  as  the  road  was 
reported  to  be  very  dangerous  from  robbers, 
and  a  regular  plan  was  arranged  in  case  we 
were  attacked.  "  Fire  low  and  keep  cool " 
were  the  orders.  Then  we  three  ladies  were 
to  throw  ourselves  on  the  floor  and  fire  from 
under  cover,  while  the  gentlemen  got  out  to 
fight.    Just  before  dawn,  as  we  were  going 
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had  a  '*  scare,"  for  in  the  grey  light  we  saw  a 
I  man  drop  suddenly  into  the  ditch  beside  us. 
I  He  was  evidently  on  the  look-out  for  us, 
but  not  liking  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles  out  of 
the  windows,  let  us  go  by  untouched.  At 
I  sunrise  we  reached  Seyula,  a  pretty  old  town, 
'  and  changed  mules.    Here  the  news  was 
worse  and  worse.    The  Government  troops 
were  marching  south  on  the  town,  beyond 
them  the  Pronunciados  were  in  force  on  the 
'  road,  and  beyond  them  again  the  country  was 
I  swarming  with  robbers  in  great  bands. 
I    Leaving  Seynia,  all  the  arms  were  hidden 
I  in  hopes  of  saving  them  should  the  Fronun- 
I  ciados  catch  us.   The  rifles  were  wrapped  in 
a  scrape  and  stowed  under  the  back  seat :  but 
I  we  kept  our  pistols  on  us,  concealing  them 
under  our  clothes. 

A  little  way  from  the  town  we  struck  the 
Lago  de  Seyula,  a  salt  lake,  with  soda  flats 
■  all  round.    A  few  miles  along  the  lake  we 
,  met  the  Government  troops,  a  fine  body  of 
cavalry,  and  their  colonel  confirmed  the 
reports  of  the  road  we  had  heard.  The 
alkali  dust  scorched  the  veiy  skin.   At  eleven 
I  A.H.  we  drove  into  the  village  of  CeboUas 
I  (onions).    We  pulled  up  in  fixrat  of  a  poor- 
looking  house  where  breakfast  was  preparing, 
'  of  which  we  were  in  need,  as  a  cup  of  choa>- 
I  late  at  starting  was  all  we  had  tasted  since 
five  the  day  before.    Severo,  our  servant, 
and  Galindo,  the  captain  of  Don  Ramon  V.*s 
'  private  escort,  who  came  with  us  fi-om  Zapot- 
lan,  were  left  to  watch  the  coach ;  and  we 
;  were  just  settling  down  to  a  very  uninviting 
meal,  when  two  Pronunciados  rode  into  the 
patio  and  dismounted.    In  a  moment  two 
more  and  an  officer  appeared  in  front  of  the 
windows,  and  then  sent  in  word  they  wished 
"our  pennission"  to  search  the  coach  for 
arms.  All  our  gentlemen  went  out  instantly : 
but  expostulations  were  in  vain,  and  resistance 
out  of  the  question.    So  with  dismay,  the 
next  thing  we  saw  was  the  five  rifles  and 
two  pistols  handed  in  through  the  window, 
to  be  taken  by  the  women  who  were  serving 
us,  and  stowed  in  an  inner  room.    After  a 
long  argument  Chavarin,  the  major,  gave  us 
back  the  pistols,  and  promised  to  go  with  us 
to  meet  his  colonel  on  the  road,  and  confer 
with  him  about  giving  us  back  the  rifles. 
He  came  in  to  breakfast  with  us  and  sat  by 
me.    He  was  well  armed,  and  dressed  in  a 
linen  jacket  and  high  embroidered  boots 
over  Hnen  panUUones,   His  men  were  a 
despicable  set  of  ruffians,  wretchedly  armed 
with  old  muzzle-loadii^  carbines,  and  all 
dead  drunk. 
We  set  off  again  with  heavy  hearts,  which 


were  not  lightened  when  Chavarin  rode  up 
to  say  his  colonel  had  gone  off  to  Zacoalco, 
leaving  a  scout  to  tell  him ;  so  there  was  au 
end  of  our  rifles.  He  promised,  howeve, 
to  escort  us  himself  through  the  worst  robber 
country,  which  we  were  just  approaching,  till 
we  could  get  a  regular  escort  In  a  little, 
however,  he  and  two  of  his  men  disappeared ; 
and  then  the  other  two  rode  up  and  saying 
they  must  go  too,  demanded  our  anununitioc 
Tha^  of  course,  was  refused;  and  feaiing 
they  might  get  a  "  recuerdo  "  (remembrance| 
from  our  revolvers,  they  too  sneaked  offj 
leaving  us  comparatively  defenceless. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  on 
fast  as  possible.  Three  of  the  gentlemei 
got  outside  the  coach ;  Q.  gave  her  pistol  W 
Galindo,  and  I  mine  to  Mr.  A.,  as  they  wen! 
now  unarmed.  So  each  man  had  a  pistol] 
thirty-six  shots  in  all,  and  I  kept  the  ammuni 
tion  in  my  lap  to  be  ready  if  need  were. 

We  tiu-ned  from  the  horrible  alkali  plains 
with  their  dancing  lakes  of  mirage,  al(»gj 
road  between  stone  walls  and  bushes.  Os 
the  hillside  all  the  trees  had  been  burnt  a 
cut  to  leave  no  shelter.    How  we  sttaioeii 
our  eyes  at  each  gap,  expecting  to  be  pounced 
upon  every  instant !   We  soon  stopped  for) 
remuda  at  a  village  of  three  or  four  huts,and 
then  saw  something  white  on  the  hiU.  Th( 
people  said,  Oh,  it  was  only  clones  washing; 
but  General  R.  went  up  and  found  it  was  a  raj 
tied  on  to  a  rail  stuck  upright — a  curioos  wa; 
of  washing  clothes.    Then  we  were  ina^ 
barricade  ourselves  with  cushions  and  va^B 
and  the  gentlemen  got  out  and  went  abcM 
a  skirmish  line  up  the  hill  for  a  mile^H 
but  nothing  befd  us.    When  they  aWI 
again  the  jtoor  cochero  intreated  ^^i^H 
go  inside,  for  he  said,    If  we  an  iV|^H 
and  you  fire  and  make  me  drive  on  if^H 
of  stopping,  as  Mexicans  always  do^  '^jBj 
tiie  co^  to  be  robbed,  then  tbe 
will  certamly  shoot  me  as  I  come  ^>ii^M 
morrow."   So  Mr.  M.  came  inside,  J>^H 
two  others  still  stayed  out,  thinkiii|^^| 
safety  was  more  important  than  Ae^| 
cochero.  T[ 
The  road  wound  along  the  foot  oiw 
hills  with  a  rich  plain  below  us— fields^ 
sugar-cane,  maize,  wheat,  and  grass,  2si 
large  herds  of  cattle  grazing.    But  we  veK 
almost  too  anxious  to  take  mudi  interest  u 
statistics ;  and  it  was  with  no  sUght  feeling" 
relief  that  we  saw  in  about  two  hours  m«c 
the  town  of  Sta.  Ana  Acatlan  ahead  of  t& 
and  rattled  through  its  street  and  roarsc' 
crowded  with  people.    At  the  dils«tt 
office  we  halted,  and— thanks  to  the  grot 
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kindness  of  Don  Ramon  V.  of  Zapotlan,  who 
gave  us  letters  to  the  Gefe  Politico,  or  chief 
man  of  the  town — we  were  provided  with  an 
excellent  escort. 

Off  we  clattered  through  the  streets  and  up 
the  hill  towards  the  Coronilla  Mountain,  where 
Mr.  M.  himself  had  seen  two  sets  of  travellers 
robbed.  At  evoy  turn  we  met  ox  and  mule 
trains,  who  had  all  been  robbed  that  day, 
the  drivers  giving  different  accounts  of  the 
number  of  tibe  "  /adrmer^"  and  looking  at  us 
with  pity  as  much  as  to  say,  *'  You're  in  for 
it.'*  But  our  good  escort  kept  up  gallantly, 
forming  front  and  rear  guard  in  the  bad 
places,  and  dodging  along  to  cut  off  comers 
in  the  safe  ones ;  and  so  we  crossed  the  neck 
of  the  Coronilla  in  safety.  Below  in  the 
valley  we  were  told  to  look  out ;  a  robbery 
had  been  committed  in  the  morning,  and  the 
ground  was  strewn  wiflj  papers  left  from  the 
plunder  ;  and  we  soon  came  to  a  robber  town, 
Santa  Cruz,  with  four  men  watching  on 
the  cJiurch  tower,  and  some  more  on  horse- 
back sneaking  off  into  the  distance,  dunking 
us  too  strong  to  be  meddled  widi. 


At  Santa  Augustin,  another  robber  den, 
we  stopped  an  hour  after  sunset  to  change 
horses,  and  got  a  cup  of  chocolate,  otir  escort 
halting  close  round  us  to  prevent  a  rush  on 
the  coach,  as  armed  men  were  hanging  about 
the  doors  looking  at  us  with  longing  eyes. 
Then  with  six  stout  ponies,  on  we  went, 
getting  snatches  of  sleep  between  the  "/wf- 
r^a/ "  or  stony  places,  our  escort  with  car- 
bines unslongand  ready  to  fire  in  a  moment ; 
and  with  a  few  more  alarms  we  neared  the 
capital  of  Jalisco.  It  was  a  wild  scene  as  at 
ten  P.M.  we  dashed  through  the  empty  streets 
of  Guadalajara,  the  muchacho  on  the  box 
with  a  flaming  torch  leaving  a  trail  of  sparks 
behind  him,  and  our  faithful  escort  wrapped 
in  their  scrapes  galloping  on  either  side. 

But  now  our  troubles  were  over.  General 
C,  the  commander-in-chief,  met  us  at  the 
hotel,  and  took  us  straight  to  the  house  of 
some  German  gentlemen,  which  in  deed,  as 
well  as  word,  was  placed  at  "our  disposal." 
And  supper  over,  we  were  thankful  to  go  to 
our  comfortable,  home-like  rooms  after 
twen^-tbree  and  a-half  hours'  travelling. 
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PAKT  IL — ITS  RESULTS  {cOnHuued), 

w 

now 
come  to 
the  more 
recent 
revela- 
tions in 
regard 
to  the 
Physical 
Consti- 
tution of 
the  Sun, 

.  .  .  _  ^.  which 

been  obtained  by  means  of  the  Spectroscope; 
and  which  show  that  so  hx  from  being  in  a 
state  of  permanent  unchanging  glow,  inter- 
rupted only  by  tiie  "spots,"  of  which  the 
nature  will  be  presently  considered,  it  is  in 
a  condition  of  constant  and  intense  activity. 
I  >uring  several  total  eclipses  of  the  Sun,  red 
jirotuberances,  resembling  flames,  had  been 
observed  to  dart  out  (as  it  were)  from  beneath 
the  edge     the  Moon's  disk,  to  the  enormous 


extent  of  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  miles. 
And  the  precise  position  and  extent  of  these 
prominences  being  recorded  by  photographs 
taken  during  the  progress  of  the  eclipse 
(F^.  8),  they  were  found  to  change  so 
rapidly  and  remarkably,  as  cleariy  to  indicate 
that  they  must  consist  of  luminous  w^mrs. 

In  the  autumn  of  x866,  it  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  I<ockyer,  who  had  previously  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  Solar  Pl\ysics, 
that  it  might  be  possible,  by  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  spectroscope,  to  study 
these  red  prominences  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  Sun's  disk;  and  he  was 
enabled  by  aid  obtained  from  the  Government 
Grant  fund  administered  by  the  Royal 
Society,  to  order  a  suitable  spectroscope  to 
be  constructed.  Circumstances,  however, 
delayed  the  construction  of  the  apparatus; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  20th  of  October, 
x868»  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
specbiim  from  the  prominences  in  an  un- 
obscured  Sun,  and  in  determining  that  the 
bright  lines  of  this  spectrum  closely  corre- 
spond with  the  dark  Fraunhofer  Hnes, 
C,  D,  F.  The  method  by  which  these  were 
brought  into  view  consisted  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  succession  of  prisms  {Fig.  6,  p.  416) 
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having  a  strong  dispersive  power ;  whereby 
the  light  from  the  body  of  the  Sun  was  much 
spread  out  and  thereby  weakened,  whilst 
the  intensity  of  the  narrow  bright  lines  pro- 
duced by  the  rays  emitted  from  the  glowing 
^as  was  but  slightly  diminished.  This  effect 
can  be  experimentally  produced  with  the 
continuous  spectrum  of  the  electric  arc  ;  for 
when  its  rays  are  dispersed  by  passing 
through  two  prisms  of  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
so  as  to  diminish  its  general  luminous  inten- 
sity, the  yellow  Sodium  band,  with  other 
bright  lines  due  to  the  presence  of  impurities 
in  the  carbon  points,  comes  into  view,  al- 
though not  visible  in  the  short  uid  very 
bright  continuous  spectrum  f<»ined  by  a 
single  flint-glass  prism. 

Whilst  Mr.  L#ockyer  had  been  experiment- 
ing in  England,  the  very  same  discovery  had 
been  made  in  India  by  M.  Janssen,  an  emi- 
nent astronomer,  wlio  had  been  sent  thither 
by  the  French  Government,  to  observe  the 
appearances  presented  by  the  Sun  during  the 
total  eclipse  of  August  18,  1868.  During 
the  progress  of  this  eclipse,  he  recognised 

I  in  the  spectrum  of  the  red  prominences  the 

I  bright  lines  just  described ;  and,  struck  by 
their  intensity,  he  also  conceived  the  idea 

:  that  it  might  be  possible  to  see  them  when 
the  Sun  was  uneclipsed.  This  idea  he  real- 
ised the  very  next  day,"  when  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  spectrum  of  the  protuberances 
sufliciently  distinct  to  enable  him  to  measure 
the  exact  position  of  the  bright  lines. 

Thus  the  same  most  important  and  inter- 
esting discovery  was  made  independently  by 
these  two  most  able  observers ;  and  whilst  it 
was  M.  Janssen's  good  fortune  to  have  first 
seen  the  Hydrogen-spectrum  of  the  red  pro- 
minences, it  should  be  always  remembered 
that  Mr.  Lockyer  had,  nearly  two  years  pre- 
viously, devised  the  method  by  which  he 
would  unquestionably  have  recognised  it 
some  time  before^  but  for  the  vexatious 
delay  in  the  construction  of  his  apparatus, 
which  prevented  him  from  earlier  realising 
his  conception. 

To  Mr.  Lockyer  unquestionably  belongs 
the  sole  merit  of  showing  that  these  red  pro- 
minences are  not  isolated  outbursts  of  in- 
<:andescent  Hydrogen  ;  but  that  they  are  only 
local  aggregations  of  an  envelope  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  that  substance,  which  extends  over 
the  whole  of  the  solar  sphere  'to  an  average 

thickness  of  about  five  thousand  miles.  To 
this  red-glowing  envelope  the  appropriate 
name  of  chromosphere  has  been  given ;  which 
"dishes  it  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
'ng  photospha-e,  and  on  the  other 
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from  the  cooler  absorbing  atmsphere,  A 
careful  study  of  the  spectrum  of  this  chromo- 
sphere has  shown  that  it  contains  great  num- 
bers of  bright  lines,  which  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  Sodium,  Magnesium,  Iron,  and  I 
other  metals,  especially  in  a  narrow  layei ; 
close  to  the  Sun's  photosphere. 

But  further,  it  has  been  actually  found  possi- 1 
ble  by  Mr.  Lockyer  to  measure  the pressurid  .\ 
the  stratima  of  incandescent  Hydrpgen  which 
forms  the  chromosphere,  at  different  heights.  [ 
This  most  remarkable  determination  is  not  a  I' 
mere  ingenious  guess,  but  is  founded  upon  1 
the  property  already  mentioned  as  having  j 
been  nodcxd  in  the  spectrum  of  Hydrc^en ; 
and  other  gases,  of  exhibiting  definite  changes 
under  variations  of  pressure.    The  effect  01 
increased  pressure  shows  itself  in  an  inaease  | 
in  the  breadth  uid  strength  of  the  bright 
Hydrogen  line  corresponding  to  Fraunhofeis  I 
line  F,  which  is  thus  affected  before  the  J 
other  lines  show  any  change  :  and  from  the 
wedge-shaped  expansion  which  shows  itseli"  in 
that  line  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  chromo- 
sphere, Mr.  Lockyer  seems  fully  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  pressure  there  rapiiil)'  | 
increases,  though  still  very  much  less  Urn 
that  of  our  atmosphere ;  while  it  is  so  reduced  1 
at  the  higher  parts  of  a  prominence  as  to  be 
almost  nii.    llius,  then,  Spectrum-analysis 
not  only  shows  the  existence^  but  gives  us  s 
measure  of  the  absolute  quantify  ^  of  Hydrogo 
in  the  chromosphere;  and  we  shall  presenilj 
see  that  the  same  method  of  memsuraoent 
has  been  found  applicable  in  other  cases.  I 
Close  observation  of  diese  prcmiiD»os 
has  now  conclusively  shown  that  the; 
undergoing  continual  and  often  most  rapid  ^ 
change.    In  one  instance,  Mr.  Lockyer  stv  I 
an  outburst  37,000  miles  high  (about  ^ 
times  the  Eaith's  diameter),  which  mtirth  | 
disappaired  im  iess  tktm  tm  mimittt.    Ai^  I 
Prol.  ZoUner  has  described  sdll  more  eoor- 1 
mous  outbursts,  wfaidi  underwent  yet  dhr 
rapid  changes.   In  one  case,  a  mortof  toagw . 
of  Same  shot  up  to  a  height  of  50,000  niiks;  ^  I 
and  he  say's  that  he  could  scarcely  believe  lu  | 
eyes,  when  he  saw  a  sort  of  flickering  mo- . 
tiou  in  this  flame,  caused  by  the  trarei/ift^  ''J ; 
a  flame-wave  from  Us  base  to  its  pdnt  in  ! 
course  of  two  or  three  seconds.    In  anothtt ' 
instance,  a  broad,  cloud-like  mass  of  incon- ; 
descent  Hydrogen  was  seen  to  be  resliM 
on  the  top  of  a  conical  prominence;  and  J 
few  hours  afterwards  this  mass,  greatly  in- 
creased in  size,  was  seen  8oating  ' 
thousands  of  miles  above  the  promineoce,  ' 
if  it  had  been  projected  upwards  by  sotue  L 
kind  of  explosion.  U 
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Th^  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
,  these  extraordinary  phenomena  are,  in  great 
degree,  due  to  local  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, anali^us  to  those  which  produce 
storms  and  harricanes  in  our  own  atmosphere. 
But  the  differences  of  temperature  which 
'<  prodace  tiiese  Solar  storms,  cannot  be  less, 
as  Kircbhoff  remained,  than  thousands  of 
•  dqrees. 

I  Not  less  successful  has  been  the  applica- 
tion of  Spectrum-analysis  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  real  nature  of  those  spols  on  the 
Sun's  disk,  the  nature  of  which  had  been  a 
^  ]Mii\t  to  astronomers  from  the  time  when 
I  ;hey  were  first  observed.    The  usual  idea  of 
r  ihem  was  that  they  were  holes  in  the  luminous 
I' atmosphere,  or  photosphere,  through  which 
the  darlc  body  of  the  Sun  itself  became 
visible ;  but  Kirchhoff  justly  remarked  that, 
^  js  the  interior  surface  of  the  Sun  could  not 
possibly  be  less  than  white-hot,  this  notion 
«-as  untenable ;  and  he  suf^ested  that  they 
{might  be  clouds  floating  in  the  atmosphere 
'  -bove.    Spectroscopic  research,  however, 
bs  now  conclusively  shown  that  the  Sun- 
spots  are  really  parts  of  the  Solar  atmo- 
sphere, in  which  the  temperature  of  the  glow- 
ing gases  has  undei^one  reduction  ;  and  that 
ifeey  look  to  us  black,  merely  because  they 
^  ^'-^  less  bright  than  the  surrounding  portions 
[j  0."  the  photosphere, — ^just  as  the  flame  of  an 
I  tniinary  lamp  or  candle  looks  black  when 
\  seal  in  front  of  the  electric  or  the  oxyhydro- 
;  gen  light   The  dark  lines  of  Sodium,  Mag- 
;  cesium,  and  Barium  always  appear  in  a  spot 
[  spectrum  darker  and  broader  than  the  corre- 
!  sponding  Fraunhofer  lines  of  the  ordinary 
I  &>Iar  spectrum ;  and,  as  it  has  been  proved 
I  tsperimentally  by  -Frankland  and  Lockyer 
this  is  exactly  the  effect  produced  by  an 
increase  in  the  density  of  the  vapours  of 
these  metals  which  increases  their  absorptive 
i-jwer,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  darkened  area  of  the  Sun-spot 
(wmetimes  extending  over  thousands  of  mil- 
I'-m  of  square  miles)  is  really  an  area  of 
powerful  absorption,  induced  by  an  increase 
■"i  the  density  of  the  metallic  Tapours.  And 
t^s  increase  of  density  can  be  attributed  to 
nothing  else  than  a  cooling  of  these  vapours, 
which  will  produce  a  downward  current  draw- 
Jpg  them  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  Sun. — 
The  opposite  state  of  thin^  exists  in  those 
I'^ght  stripes   termed  faados^    which  are 
■■'•ways,  like  Sun-spots,  more  or  less  visible  on 
'■'e  Solar  disk ;  for  here  the  metallic  lines 
sre  thinner  than  ordinary,  showing  a  greater 
t  :niiity  in  the  vapours,  depending  on  their 
''^al^tr  temperature,  which  must  produce  an 


uptoard  current  In  one  instance  Lockyer 
saw,  in  one  of  these  facute,  a  cloud  of  incan- 
descent Magnesium,  floating  high  up  above 
a  prominence,  like  tlu  red  Hydrogen-cloud 
seen  by  Zolhier. 

Even  this  is  not  all.  By  an  application  of 
the  principle  (to  be  hereafter  described) 
on  which  Dr.  Huggins  has  estimated  the 
motions  of  approach  or  recession  in  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  call  the  "  Fixed  " 
Stars,  Mr.  Lockyer  has  been  able  to  de- 
termine spectroscopically  the  velocity  of 
the  rush  of  those  currents  of  white-hot  Hy- 
drogen which  give  rise  to  the  appearances 
recognised  by  the  telescope  of  the  astro- 
nomer. \Vhile  looking  at  the  Sun's  surface, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spots,  through 
h^  spectroscope,  he  saw  the  Hydrogen-line  F 
sometimes  appear  bent^  by  a  shifting  at 
several  points  tomrds  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum ;  whilst  at  other  times  it  was  dis- 
placed towards  the  violet  end.  Now  these 
shiftings  and  twisting  of  the  F  line  indicate 
alterations  in  its  wave-length,  which  dimi- 
nishes as  the  line  moves  towards  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum,  and  increases  as  it 
moves  towards  the  red  end ;  a  displacement 
to  the  extent  of  one-ten  millionth  of  a  railh- 
metre,  showing  that  the  incandescent  Hydro- 
gen is  rushing  at  the  rate  of  thirty-eight 
miles  per  second,  in  the  first  case  towards 
the  observer,  and  in  the  second  case  from 
him.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  antral 
part  of  the  Sun's  disk  be  under  observation, 
such  a  change  will  indicate  in  the  first  case 
an  upward^  and  in  the  second  a  down- 
ward movement ;  since  no  movement  alo/ig 
the  Sun's  surface  will  alter  the  distance 
of  the  moving  body  from  the  observer's 
eye.  But  if  he  is  looking  at  the  border  or 
"  hmb  "  of  the  Sun,  a  motion  of  approach  to 
or  recession  from  his  eye  will  be  one  parallel 
to  or  along  the  sun's  surface.  Now  suppose 
that  a  cyclone  or  circular  storm  were  whirling 
over  a  portion  of  the  Sun's  disk  which  is 
thus  presented  to  us  edgeways,  the  current 
will  be  towards  us  on  one  side,  and  fi-om  us 
on  the  other ;  and  this  will  show  itself  in  a 
deflection  of  the  F  line,  towards  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum  on  the  one  side,  and 
towards  the  red  end  on  the  other.  This 
deflection  has  now  been  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed. On  one  occasion  (May  12,  1869), 
the  lateral  displacement  of  the  line  F  ivas 
such  as  to  make  it  appear  triple ;  a  portion 
of  the  Hydrogen-flame  having  no  motion 
towards  the  observer,  whilst  others  were 
approaching  him  with  different  velocities,  in- 
creasing to  the  almost  incredible  rate  of  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  miles  per  second.  Now 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  greatest  speed  of 
the  wind  in  one  of  our  tropical  hurricanes  is 
estimated  at  one  hundred  miles  per  houry  we 
see  that  our  most  destructive  tornadoes  are 
mere  suouner  breezes  in  comparison  with  the 
storms  of  incandescent  Hydrc^en  by  which 
the  Sun's  chromosphere  is  continually  agi- 
tated,— every  "spot"  beix^  the  interior  of 
such  a  storm. 

These  changes  in  the  Solar  atmosphere  :ue 
not  matters  of  mere  speculative  interest  to 
us,  for  they  nearly  touch  *'  our  own  business 
and  bosoms."  The  patient  and  persevering 
observations  of  M.  Schwabe,  fully  confirmed 
as  they  have  been  by  subsequent  results, 
have  clearly  shown  that  there  is  a  cycle  of  in- 
crease and  diminution  in  the  numb^  and 
size  of  the  Sun  spots,  extending  over  about 
ten  years ;  which  is  now  known  as  tbs  "  Sun- 
spot  period."  And  it  now  appears  certain, 
from  the  data  collected  by  Mr.  Meldrum, 
the  Colonid  Astronomer  at  Mauritius,  that 
the  periodical  maxima  of  Sun-spots  are  those 
most  numerous  and  most  violent 
hurricaneB,  alike  in  the  Eastern  and  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  What  an  insight  does 
this  give  us  into  the  vastness  and  intricacy  of 
the  Physical  nexus  pervading  Space,  and 
connecting  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature ! 

One  more  of  the  great  Solar  problems  has 
been  already  to  a  great  extent  resolved  by 
the  spectroscope,  and  will  doubtless  ulti- 
mately yield  to  its  analysis viz.,  the  nature 
of  that  luminous  halo  which  is  seen  to 
radiate  from  the  Sun's  disk  during  every  total 
Eclipse,  and  which  is  termed  (from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  "  glory "  with  which  the 
old  painters  surrounded  the  heads  of  saints) 
the  Corona.  The  extent  of  this  corona  is 
such,  that  distinct  indications ,  of  its  photo- 
graphic action  have  been  obtained  at  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  two  Solar  diameters,  or 
nearly  two  millions  of  miles,  from  the  Sun's 
disk  \  and  the  photographs  further  make  it 
dear,  that  the  radiating  appearance  is  due  to 
lines  of  shadow,  sometimes  so  broad  as  to 
constitute  distinct  rifiSy  which  start  out  from 
under  the  edge  of  the  Moon's  disk.  The 
coincidence  observable  in  the  position  of 
these  rifts,  on  comparing  photographs  and 
drawings  of  the  corona  taken  at  different 
pomts  of  observation,  during  the  same 
eclipse,  is  a  very  strong  argument  ag^nst  the 
doctrine  formerly  entertained  by  many  astro- 
nomers, that  the  corona  is  formed  in  our  own 
atmosphere,  like  the  halo  which  we  see 
around  the  flame  of  a  street  lamp  on  a  foggy 
night    But  still  more  conclusive  evidence  is  I 


afforded  by  spectrum-analysts  of  the  inner ' 
part  of  the  corona  \  for  this  gives  three  bright  < 
lines  on  a  faint  continuous  spectrum,  two  fA 
which  show  the  presence  of  incandescent 
Hydrogen,  while  tiie  third  may  be  indicadve  : 
of  some  other  substance.     Whether  ^ 
fainter  or  outlying  {)ait  of  the  corona  has  | 
the  same  character,  is  a  point  still  unde-' 
termined ;  but  the  &ct  that  bright  bands,  one  i' 
di  which  seems  identical  with  the  third  line 
of  the  corona,  have  been  observed  by  Ang- ,, 
Strom,  on  several  occasions,  in  the  spectra  of  ' 
the  Aurora,  of  the  Zodiacal  light,  and  even  of 
the  phosphorescent  glow  sometimes  seen  over ' 
the  general  surface  of  the  sky  on  a  starlight 
night,  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  ,'■ 
very  attenuated  atmosphere,  filling  at  any , 
rate  the  space  between  the  Sun  and  the  >  \ 
Earth.    It  is  curious  that  the  particular  band  I 
which  thus  links  together  the  Solar  conuia,  * 
the  Zodiacal  Ught,  and  the  Aurora — ^phe-  ■' 
nomena  apparently  unconnected — does  not,  I 
according  to  Angstrom,  correspond  with  the  ! 
spectrum-line  of  any  Imown  substance  ;  but ; 
looking  to  the  alterations  which  (as  we  have  : 
seen)  are  produced  in  the  spectrum-liaes  by  ' 
variations  of  temperature  and  pressure,  it 
would  be  premature  to  attribute  it  to  &e 
presence  of  a  new  metal.  I 

Very  soon  after  the  spectroscopic  dis- 
coveries of  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  became  ' 
known  in  this  country,  the  late  Professor  \i. 
A.  Miller,  and  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Huggins,  took 
up  the  method  which  had  already  («oved  in 
their  hands  so  fertile  in  discovery  as  to  the 
chemistry  of  the  Sun,  and  applied  it  to  the  1 
investi^tion  of  the  chemical  tuid  physici!  | 
conditions  of  the  odier  celestial  bodies.    In  ! 
the  first  place  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
more  precise  determination  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  passage  of  rays  of  light  , 
through  our  own  atmosphere  (p.  413)  j  and  ' 
these  were  studied  with  the  greatest  care.  ' 
Their  attention  was  then  turned  to  the  Mo>m 
and  Planets,  whose  spectra  (as  Frauohofcr 
had  previously  observed)  corresp(Hid  essen- 
tially with  the  spectrum  of  the  Sun,  by 
whose  reflected  light  they  shine ;  the  poin; 
of  interest  here  bemg  what  influence  (if  anyj 
is  produced  by  the  atmospheres  of  the^ 
bo^es. — It  is  well  known  that  astnmo* 
mers  have  £uled  to  discover  any  indication 
that  the  Moon  is  surrounded  by  an  atmo- 
sphere ;  the  disappearance  of  a  star  behind  ' 
her  disk,  when  an  "  occultation  "  takes  place, 
being  sudden  and  abrupt;  and  no  bright  , 
border  being  seen  along  the  edge  of  her  disk  ; 
during  a  Solar  eclipse,  such  as  would  be  pro- 
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duced  by  the  re&action  of  the  Sun's  light 
through  the  Lunar  Atmosphere,  did  such  an 
atmosphere  exist.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  very  careful  observations  of 
Dr.  Huggins ;  the  spectroscope  furnishing  a 
still  more  deHcate  test  than  the  telescope 
alone,  of  the  absence  of  any  such  refraction 
of  the  hght  of  a  star  that  is  undergoing 


occultation,  as  would  be  produced  by  any 
appreciable  Lunar  Atmosphere. 

The  dark  lines  seen  in  the  spectrum  of 
Jupiter  for  the  most  part  so  nearly  corre- 
spond with  those  produced  by  our  own 
atmosphere,  as  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
an  atmosphere  around  that  planet  contain- 
ing vapours  similar  to  those  which  float 


3 

r 


I 


around  the  Earth.  But  as  there  is  a  band 
which  has  no  counterpart  among  the  absorp- 
tion-lines of  our  own  atmosphere,  the  exist- 
ence is  indicated  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Jupiter  of  some  constituent  that  is  not  pre- 
sent in  our  own.  From  observations  upon 
Saturn,  it  appears  probable  that  its  atmo- 
sphere, like  that  of  Jupiter,  contains  watery 


also,  a  group  of  absorption-lines  is  observable, 
corresponding  to  that  seen  in  our  own  Solar 
spectrum  when  the  sun  is  low,  and  probably 
indicating,  like  it,  the  presence  of  watery 
vapour.  The  spectroscope  altogether  fails 
to  confirm  the  old  notion  that  the  red  colour 
which  distinguishes  this  planet  is  attributable 
to  the  absorptive  power  of  its  atmosphere ; 
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out,  the  unequal  distribution  of  this  colour 
over  its  disk,  when  this  is  sufficiently  mag- 
nified, shows  it  to  be  probably  due  to  the 
prevalent  colour  of  its  soil,  the  intermediate 
portions — which  may  very  likely  be  sea  or 
ice— exhibiting  a  complementary  greenish 
tint  While  the  spectrum  of  Venus  does  not 
show  any  intensificadon  of  the  atmospheric 
lines,  absorption-lines,  indicative  of  the  pre- 
sence of  an  atmosphere  partly  similar  to  our 
own,  have  been  detected  in  the  spectxa.  of  the 
distant  planets  Uranus  and  Neptune. 

The  study  of  the  spectra  of  Ute  Fixtd 
S/ars,  a  matter  of  extreme  diflicalty,  has 
been  most  patiently  and  carefully  poosecuted 
by  Dr.  Hu^ins.    It  must  be  bonne  in  mind 
that,  owing  to  their  vast  distance,  die  Stars, 
i  even  when  viewed  with  the  most  powerful 
j  telescopes,  never  appear  otherwise  than  as 
I  points  of  light ;  all  that  the  telescope  can  do 
I   being  to  intensify  that  light    Now  in  the 
'  observation  of  the  spectrum  of  a  Star,  the 
I  telescopic  image  of  the  luminous  point  has  to 
'  be  kept  steady  upon  the  slit  of  die  spectro- 
'  scope,  whose  aperture  is  not  above  j-3ooth 
:  of  an  inch  in  breadth ;  and  this  can  only  be 
I  accomplished  when  the  telescope  is  so  hung 
I  as  to  be  free  frcmi  tremor,  and  is  so  accu- 
rately moved  by  dock-work,  that  the  Earth's 
motion  is  effectiTely  neutralised.  Moreover, 
in  our  climate,  it  k  only  on  a  few  erf*  those 
nights  on  which  the  Stars  appear  to  the  naked 
eye  to  shine  brilliantly,  that  the  air  is  steady 
enough  to  prevent  the  flickering  and  confu- 
sion of  the  spectra,  which  is  i^al  to  these 
[  very  delicate  observations. 

Now,  as  had  been  originally  pointed  out 
by  Fraunhofer  (p.  362),  the  spectra  of  the 
several  Fixed  Stars  differ  very  greatly  from 
that  of  the  Sun  and  from  each  other  •  and 
in  order  to  determine  the  components  of 
their  luminous  atmospheres,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  able  to  bring  into  comparison  with  the 
spectrum  of  each  Star  the  spectra  of  various 
incandescent  m^ls  and  gases.  This  is 
accomplished  by  a  very  ingenious  but  simple 
arrangement,  which  Dr.  Huggins  has  at- 
tached to  his  telescopic  spectroscope ;  by 
which,  on  pressing  a  button,  the  observer 
can  combine  in  the  same  view  the  spectrum 
of  a  Star  and  the  spectrum  of  any  chemical 
element — such  as  Hydrogen,  Magnesium,  or 
Iron — ^which  he  may  wish  to  compare  with 
it  In  this  manner  it  is  easy  to  determine 
with  certainty  whether  a  particular  set  of 
bright  or  dark  lines  seen  in  the  spectrum  of 
that  Star  is,  or  is  not,  coincident  with  the 
characteristic  spectrum  of  any  substance  al- 
ready known  to  him. 


As  Siruis  is  by  far  the  brightest  of  the  || 
Fixed  Stars,  Dr.  Hu^ins  early  devoted  great  | 
attention  to  its  spectrum ;  which  he  found  to  , 
be  a  continuous  one,  crossed  by  great  Qum-  i 
bers  of  dark  lines,  which  are  disposed  at 
pretty  regular  intervals  through  its  whok 
length,asshownatFig.9.ii,(p.465).  Itsseriei  1 
of  colours  so  far  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Solar  spectrym,  i.,  that  the  combination  of  < 
the  whole  gives  whiieXx^X,  The  spectrum  of  ! 
^us  further  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Sun,  in  presenting  four  strong  daifc  tines  whidi  , 
correspond  (though  with  certain  differeDcesj 
with  the  three  principal  Frauohofer  lines,  C,  , 
F,  G  (Fig.  9.  v.),  and  the  foarth  near  H,ttut  ' 
indicate  Hydrogen;  and  the  study  of  the  ^ 
peculiarity  of  its  line  F  has  led,  as  will  be  , 
presently  shown,  to  a  most  remarkable  dis-  i 
covery  in  regard  to  the  proper  moticHi  of  im 
fxmspicuous  Star.   But  the  very  multiplicity 
of  its  lines,  taken  in  connecticHi  with  the 
circumstance  that  Sirius  never  rises  high  | 
enough  in  our  sky  to  be  out  of  the  range  of  | 
the  strongly  disturbing  influence       oui  < 
own  atmosphere,  has  made  the  detennina- 
tion  of  the  Elementary  substances  whose  1 
presence  those  lines  indicate  more  difficult  ' 
than  that  <tf  certain  other  Stais,  to  which  Dr.  , 
HuQlins  has  accordingly  given  a  preferenti:! 
att»tion.   The  spectra  of  all  the  Stars  nt 
examined,  except  two,  show  the  presence  cf  ^ 
Hydrogen,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  one  ci 
the  most  important  constituents  of  the  Suit. 
Sodium,  Magnesium,  Calcium,  and  Iron  ar;  | 
very  frequently  recognised ;  and  in  Aldebarac 
<  tha%  have  been  observed  in  addition  £1^  I 
math  (which  has  not  been  found  in  tiie  Sun), 
Antimony,  Mercury,  and  Telhnium, — the  last  \ 
a  metal  which  is  veiy  lue  in  the  ' 
Earth  (though  named  from  it),  and  which !; 
has  not  been  reo^inised  in  the  San. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Fixed  Stais  have 
axnposition  generally  resembling  that  0: 
the  Sun ;  having  a  white-hot  nndeiis,  whidi 
forms  a  continuous  spectrum ;  irith  a  sur-  ^ 
rounding  atmosphere  containing  the  vapoun  ' 
of  particular  metals,  which  i»odnces  tbf  , 
daric  absorption-lines.    Although,  however,  i 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  Stars  give  out  1) 
white  light,  there  are  many  whose  light  has ;  j 
yellow,  orange^  or  ruddy  tinge ;  and  sok 
whose  red  colour  is  almost  as  deep  as  that  c  ' 
blood.  Father  Secchi,  the  celebrated  Roicisfi  ' 
astronomer,  has  been  able  to  examine  tte 
spectra  of  more  than  three  hundred  Stars:,: 
and  he  finds  that  while  above  half  the  num- 
ber are  white,  like  Sirius,  having  siwcti 
specially  characterized  by  the  {»esence 
the  four  strong  Hydrogen-lines^  somew'ui  ,1 
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less  than  half  are  yellow^  having  spectra 
crossed  by  numerom  fine  dark  lines  resembling 
those  of  the  Solar  spectrum ;  while  the  small 
remaining  proportion,  consisting  of  orange 
and  /so/  stars,  have  spectra  in  which  there 
!  are  br^ht  lines  as  well  as  dark. 

A  remai^able  ceiUrast  of  colour  is  sera  in 
certain  of  those  Double  Stars,  which  are 
objects  of  peculiar  intact  to  the  astrono- 
'  mer  as  revolving  in  regular  orbits  round  each 
other;    the  larg^  star  having  a  yellow, 
'  J  orange,  or  reddish  hue,  while  the  smaller  one 
i  usually   shows   the   complementary  colour 
i  (P-  359)>  being ^/^/^  if  the  principal  star  be 
j  yellow,  blue  if  it  be  orange,  and  green  if  it 
1 '  be  red.    No  green  or  blue  star  .of  any  de- 
,  cided  hue  has,  according  to  Sir  John  Her- 
'  schel,  ever  been  noticed  unaccompanied  by  a 
companion  brighter  than  itself;  and  hence 
he  was  led  to  suspect  that  the  presence  of 
these  colours  was  an  effect  of  contrast  in  the 
eye  of  the  observer.   The  application  of  the 
unerring  spectroscopic  test  to  these  coloured 
double  stars "  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
;  \  peculiar  interest ;  and  the  result  of  it  proves 
i  that  there  is  a  real  difference  in  their  light. 
,   Thus  in  the  two  stars  of  ^  Cygni,  one  of 
which  gives  an  orange  and  the  other  a  blue 
light,  the  spectra,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  ni.,  iv., 
are  very  different;  that  of  the  l^ger  Star 
(No.  III.)  having  many  and  broad  dark  lines 
in  its  blue  and  red  portions,  whilst  there  are 
\  none  at  all  in  its  orange ;  and  that  of  the 
smaller  star  (No.  rv.)  having  a  vast  number 

■  of  fine  lines  in  its  red  and  orange  portions, 
.  whilst  there  are  but  few  in  the  blue.  Hence 

i:  is  that  orc^e  predominates  in  the  light 
the  former,  and  bhu  in  tiiat  of  the  latter. 

<  The  foot  that  these  complementaiy  colours 
have  a  real  source  in  the  constitution  of  the 
respective  atmospheres  of  these  Double  Stars, 
suggests  the  very  curious  speculation  that 
the  aggregate  of  the  component  vapours  in 
the  concentration  of  which  they  originated, 

:  must  have  been  unequally  distributed  be- 

'  tween  them ;  and  that  instead  of  gravitating 
uniformly  towards  the  two  centres,  some  of 
the  constituents  accumulated  in  the  larger, 

'  and  others  in  the  smaller  star.  In  that  ca^e 
we  should  expect  that  e\-ery  strongly-coloured 
Star  should  have  a  smaller  companion  of 
complementary  colour;  and  this  may  not, 
I  perhaps,  be  veiy  improbable, — the  comiKmion 
being  invisible,  either  from  its  small  size,  or 
from  having  ceased  to  shine. 

Hie  remarkable  phenomena  of  variable 
Stars  have  been  singularly  elucidated  by 

■  spectroscopic  observation.  Certain  Stars,  in 
'  no  way  distinguishable  from  others,  either  by 


any  change  of  place  or  by  any  difference 
that  the  telescope  can  bring  into  view,  have 
been  observed  to  undergo  a  more  or  less 
regular  periodical  increase  and  diminution  of 
lustre;  their  light  being  sometimes  as  bril- 
liant as  that  of  Stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  then  diminishing  until  they  can  be  no 
longer  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  or  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  telescope.  Besides 
these,  temporary  Stars  have  been  noticed  at 
different  dmes,  which  have  suddenly  blazed 
forth  with  extraordinary  lustre,  so  as  even  to 
be  visible  by  day,  and,  after  remaining  for 
awhile  in  the  same  places  (so  that  they  can- 
not have  been  Comets),  have  died  away  and 
left  no  trace.  Thus  in  1572,  the  celebrated 
Danish  astronomer,  Tycho  Brahe,  retuming 
one  evening  from  his  observatory  to  his 
dwelling-hous«,  was  surprised  to  find  a  group 
of  people  gazing  at  a  bri^^t  star  which  he 
was  sure  was  not  visible  h^  an  hour  before. 
It  was  then  as  bright  as  Sinus,  and  om- 
tinued  to  increase  in  brilliancy  until  it  sur- 
passed Jupiter  at  his  brightest,  and  even 
became  visible  at  mid-day.  In  the  course  of 
a  month,  however,  its  brightness  decreased ; 
and  in  three  months  more  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  seen.  There  is  reason  to  suspect, 
from  correspondence  of  position,  that  this 
was  the  Star  which  had  burst  forth  with 
similar  brightness  in  1264,  and  before  that  in 
945;  so  that  it  would  be  really  a  "periodical" 
star  with  a  very  long  period.  Now  by  great 
good  fortune  it  happened,  in  May,  1866,  that 
a  Star  in  the  constellation  of  the  Ncvthem 
Crown,  which  was  so  small  as  to  have  pre- 
viously  passed  almost  unnoticed,  suddenly 
blazed  out,  attaining  a  magnitude  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  laigest  Stars  seen  in  the 
heavens.  Messrs.  Hu^pns  and  Miller  having 
directed  their  particular  attention  to  its  spec- 
trum, which  they  were  able  to  examine  on 
several  different  occasions,  found  that  it  diff^ered 
from  the  spectra  of  the  ordinary  Stars  in 
having  two  strong  bright  lines  in  the  position 
of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  C  and  F,  which  are 
known  to  be  Hydrogen-lines ;  and  their 
presence  therefore  indicates  an  extraordinary 
outburst  of  incandescent  Hydrogen,  whose 
rays  were  too  predominant  to  be  converted 
by  absorption  into  dark  lines.  As  this  Star 
faded  aivay  again,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  from  the  second  to  the  tenth  magni- 
tude, diese  bright  Imes  gradually  became 
more  faint,  and  at  last  disappeared  alto- 
gether; so  that  it  became  dear  that  its 
sudden  brightness  was  due  to  an  extraordinary 
outburstof  incandescent  Hydrogen.  From  the 
careful  obsen'ations  of  Mr.  Baxendale,  it  ap- 
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pears  that  the  Hght  of  this  Star  at  its  maximum 
on  May  12th,  was  760  times  as  great  as  that 
which  it  gave  forth  on  the  20th  of  August, 
when  it  had  returned  to  its  minimum. 

Now  this  observation  has  an  extraordinary 
interest  for  us,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Lockyer's  subsequent  researches  on 
the  changes  contmually  going  on  in  the  Chro- 
mosphere or  HydrQgen-<nvelope  of  the  Sun, 
and  with  the  ascertained  periodica^  the  Sun- 
spots.   For  it  thus  becomes  evident  that  our 


Sun  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
category  of  variabU  Stars;  and  hence  tiiat 
considerable  changes  in  the  intensity  of  its 
light  and  heat  may  have  not  improbably  oc- 
curred during  the  ages  of  Geological  time. 
Any  such  tremendous  outburst,  however,  as 
that  just  described,  would  be  utterly  destruc- 
tive, not  only  of  all  Life  upon  our  ^obe, 
but  of  the  Globe  itself;  for  if  tlu  intensity 
of  the  solar  rays  were  to  be  increased  ei^t 
hundredfold,  it  would  be  speedily  dissipated 
in  vapour  like  a  drop  of  water  in  a  furnace. 


AN  OLD  ROAD. 


A CURVE  of  green  tree^ops, 
And  a  common  wall  below. 
And  a  winding  road,  that  dips  and  drops, 

Ah  me  1  where  does  it  go? 
Down  to  the  lovely  days 

Goes  that  familiar  track, 
And  here  I  stand  and  wait  and  gaze, 
As  if  they  could  come  back. 

Somewhere  beneath  that  hill 

Are  chUdren's  running  feet, 
And  a  little  garden  fair  and  still, 

Were  never  flowers  so  sweet  I 
And  a  house  within  an  open  door, 

What  VHts  therein  I  know, — 
0 1  let  me  enter  nevomore. 

But  still  believe  it  so. 

Up  this  oft-trodden  slope 

What  visions  rise  and  throng  I 
What  keen  remembrances  of  Hope 

Lie  shattered  all  along  ! 
These  flowers  that  never  grew. 

Bloom  they  in  any  clime  ? 
Can  any  spring  to  come  renew 

What  died  in  that  sweet  thne  ? 


Here  I  believed  in  fame. 

And  found  no  room  far  fear; 
Here  sprang  to  meet  what  never  came ; 

Ha%  loved — what  is  not  here  1 
Not  wor^  a  moment's  pause 

Seemed  any  fallen  gem. 
Not  worth  a  sigh,  a  glance,  because 

Life  would  be  fiiU  of  them. 

The  child  in  the  fairy  tale 

Dropped  tokens  as  he  passed. 
So  pierced  the  darksome  forestvdl 

And  found  his  home  at  last; 
I,  in  the  falling  day. 

Turn  back  through  deeper  gloom. 
By  gathered  memories  feel  my  way 

Only  to  find — a  tomb. 

For  there  they  lie  asleep, 

Eyes  that  made  ail  things  sweet, 
Hands  of  true  pressure,  hearts  more  deep 

Than  any  left  to  beat ; 
A  world  where  all  was  great ; 

Paths  trodden  not,  but  seen ; 
IJght  streaming  Uirough  an  open  gate^ 

The  world  that  might  have  been  I 


Pictures,  and  dreams,  and  tears — 
O  Love,  is  this  the  whole  ? 

Nay,  wrap  your  everlasting  years 
About  my  failing  soul ! 

The  lightest  word  you  spake 
Beyond  all  time  shall  last — 

These  only  sleep  before  they  wake- 
In  Love  there  is  no  Fast  1 

u.  B.  suEiojEy; 
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A  PENNY  "BOARD"  SCHOOL. 

BY  A  RIVERSIDE  VISITOR. 


FOLLOWING  the  example  of  other  par- 
,       liaments,  our  "  Educational  Parliament " 
,  is  adopting  the  plan  of  settling  its  party 
j  differences  by  compromise.   The  denomina- 
tional vas  not  the  only  question  on  which 
'  the  School  Board  was  divided.    It  had  a 
free  education  and  an  anti-free  education 
!  party  in  its  ranks,  the  one  party  arguing 
that  where  education  was  compulsory,  the 
I  compulsion  should,  alike  in  justice  and 
'  mercy,  be  accompanied  by  the  option  of 
I  having  the  education  free ;  the  other  party 
I,  contending  that  it  was  morally  wrong  to  free 
,  parents  from  the  re$]ponsibility  o(  paying  for 
,  the  education  of  their  children,  and  that  it 
was,  moreover,  putting  a  premium  upon 
I  thriftlessness  and  dissipation  to  do  so.  After 
[  much  doughty  debating,  it  was  agreed  that 
special  schools  should  be  established  in  poor 
I  neighbourhoods,  in  which  the  fee  should  be 
'  only  a  penny  a  week,  such  an  arrangement 
going  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  free 
I  education^  while  it  did  not  call  upon  the 
j  anti-free  party  to  give  up  their  principle. 
I    These  special  pennjr  schools  are  imdoubt- 
I  ediy  the  most  interesting  piece  of  work  that 
the  School  Board  has  yet  accomphshed ;  and 
I  ve  now  propose  to  give  a  description  of  a 
,  representative  school  of  the  class. 

No  district  in  the  metropolis  probably 
stood  in  greater  need  of  such  a  school 
1  than  did  Deptford ;  and  there  ■  the  Board 
\  hastened  to  establ^h  one  of  the  special 
schools.    The  School  Board  researches  had 
'  shown  Deptford  to  be  sadly  lacking  in 
I  school  accommodation,  and  several  schools 
I  are  to  be  built  there.    But  to  have  waited 
'  for  any  of  these  new  schools  would  have 
j  been  a  case  of  letting  the  steed  starve  while 
!  the  grass  was  growing.    It  was  necessary  to 
^  hire  temporary  premises,  and  fortunately  a 
I  room  a(hnirably  situated  for  the  class  of 
I  school  contemplated  was  to  be  had.  In  a 
I  part  of  Deptford,  inhabited  by  the  classes 
'  among  whom  he  chi^y  labours,  Ned  Wright, 
;  better  known,  perhaps,  as  "  The  Converted 
,  Burglar,"  had  established  a  mission  hall. 
'  This  hall  was  found  to  be  available  for 
school  purposes,  and  the  Board  secured  it. 
,  It  was  an  old  dilapidated  building ;  but  a 
!  thorough  cleansing  down  and  a  little  expen- 
diture of  paint,  and  such  like,  sweetened  and 
somewhat  brightened  the  interior;  and  having 
been  furnished  fwith  educational  means  and 
appliances  sufficient  for  the  hundred  and 


fourteen  boys  it  was  certified  to  accommo- 
date, it  opened  its  doors  for  the  reception  of 
scholars  on  November. asth,  1872.  Hand- 
bills had  been  freely  distributed,  and  other 
steps  taken  with  a  view  to  securing  a  good 
start.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  opening 
morning  showed  only  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
pupils,  and  some  even  of  these  few  had 
evidently  roamed  in  out  of  curiosity,  and 
had  no  mtention  of  staying.  Friendly  hand- 
bills having  &iled,  official  notices  w^re  issued, 
and  in  compliance  with  these  the  sdiool 
b^an  to  fill.  The  scholars  thus  brought  in 
would,  in  a  general  way,  have  been  con- 
sidered most  undesirable ;  but  firom  the 
Board's  point  of  view  they  were  the  right 
children  in  the  right  place.  Most  of  them 
had  never  been  inside  a  school  before,  and 
probably  never  would  have  been  inside  one 
but  for  the  action  of  the  School  Board,  and 
it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  these  were 
utt^ly  guiltless  of  anything  in  the  shape  of 
educational  knowledge,  and  had  all  alike  to 
begin  with  the  alphabet  Some  few  had,  in 
one  way  or  another,  picked  up  such  a  degree 
of  education  as  enabled  them  to  spell  out  easy 
words  or  scrawl  their  names  across  a  slate, 
and  these  were  formed  into  an  advanced 
class.  There  were  gutter  children  of  seven 
or  eight  years  of  age,  young  roughs  and 
loafers  of  from  ten  to  thirteen ;  while  others 
were  neither  of  the  rough  nor  "  Arab"  class, 
being  simply  poor  Uttle  fellows  whose  young 
bones  had  been  ground  to  help  to  make  the 
family  bread,  who  almost  from  infancy  had 
been  working  in  wood-yards,  or  hawking 
hearthstones,  watercresses,  and  the  like. 

A  school  of  such  scholars  might  well — at 
the  outset,  at  any  rate — be  styled  a  special 
school.  There  was  nothing  of  the  typical 
school-boy  in  tiieir  appearance ;  they  were  a 
"ragged  regiment,"  as  motley  a  crew  of 
youngsters  as  could  veil  be  imagined.  Many 
of  them  were  barefooted,  oUiers  were  without 
jackets,  while  what  garments  th^  had  dis- 
played an  astonishing  degree  of  "loop'd 
and  window'd  raggedness."  Unkempt  heads 
and  unwashed  faces  were  the  rule  ratiier  than 
the  exception.  Their  manner  was  uncouth 
and  streety,  and  the  language  indulged  in  by 
some  of  them  shacking  in  its  grossness.  A 
first-rate  master  was  selected  for  the  school. 
A  young  man,  full  of  life  and  energy,  one  who 
had  not  only  greatly  distinguished  himself  at 
his  training  collie,  but  bad  proved  himself 
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to  be — what  every  excellent  scholar  is  not — 
an  excellent  teacher  also,  one  who  studied 
the  characters  of  his  scholars  individually, 
who  had  great  faith  in  the  plan  of  appealing 
to  and  trusting  boyish  honour,  and  sought 
to  rule  the  little  kingdom  of  the  school-room 
by  love  rather  than  fear. 

The  work  of  this  school  was  at  first  veiy 
uphill  work  indeed.  The  habits  of  the  boys 
were  most  unsuitable  to  school-room  life,  and 
of  course  the  habits  of  years  were  not  to  be 
eradicated  in  a  day;  while  harder  to  over- 
come than  even  the  habits  of  the  children 
were  those  habits  of  the  parents  which  led  to 
the  diildien  being  sent  to  the  school  in  a 
filthy  and  n^lected  condition.  Perseverance, 
however,  soon  produced  amendment  in  these 
respects. 

It  is  at  the  end  of  the  short  period  of  four 
months,  when  the  school  had,  by  unceasing 
exertion,  been  got  into  fair  working  order, 
that  we  here  propose  to  introduce  our  readers, 
and  ^ow  it  at  work. 

Reaching  the  school,  ailer  a  perambula- 
tion ^trough  some  doubtful  streets,  you  per- 
ceive that  outwardly  it  is  a  rather  bam-like 
building.  Entering  it  by  descending  a  flight 
of  four  or  five  steps,  you  find  that  it  b  a 
longa  narrow,  perfectly  plain  room,  which, 
notwithstanding  recent  repairs,  has  still  an 
air  of  tumble-downness  about  it.  Stout 
school-desks  and  seats  are  ranged  along  its 
length,  and  though  certified  to  hold  a  hundred 
and  fourteen,  it  looks  tolerably  full  with  the 
ninety  boys  now  present.  More  than  the 
required  hundred  and  fourteen  names  are 
upon  the  register ;  but  in  all  schools  there  is 
to  be  found  a  considerable  degree  of  ab- 
senteeism,  and  here  there  is  a  somewhat 
more  than  average  percent  of  it — sickness,  as 
a  "  suflident  reason  "  for  non-attendance,  be- 
ing more  jvevalent  here  than  is  the  case  in 
schools  attended  by  better  fed,  better  dad, 
and  better  cared-for  diildren.  The  scholars 
are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  first  and 
second  classes  are  being  taught  arithmetic 
from  the  black-board,  the  first  trying  their 
hands  at  simple  multiplication,  the  second  at 
addition  ;  the  third  dass  is  spelling  out  easy 
words  from  a  card  placed  on  a  frame  in 
front  of  them ;  and  the  fourth  class — in  which 
is  a  considerable  proportion  of  boys  of  from 
nine  to,  twelve  years  of  age — is  engaged  in 
learning  the  alphabet.  For  a  moment — as 
would  be  the  case  in  any  other  school — all 
eyes  are  tamed  upon  the  visitor;  but  a  warn- 
ing call  of  "Attention  1"  from  the  master  is 
suiiknent  to  make  all  fall  to  their  work  again. 
With  their  glances  fixed  on  board,  book,  or 


slate  you  can  observe  them  at  leisure.  Some 
of  them  are  shoeless,  some  are  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves, others  are  wearing  garments  "a 
world  too  wide,"  evidently  the  cast-ofEs  of  ' 
bigger  children,  and  many  are  very  ragged.  1 1 
By  way  of  relief,  however,  a  number,  though  ij 
very  poorly  dad,  are  exceedingly  neat  and  1 1 
dean.    These  boys,  it  will  be  found  on  J 
inquiry,  belong  to  parents  who  are  among  '  I 
the  poorest  of  all  whose  children  attend  the 
school    There  is  a  prevailmg  air  of  old- 
fashionedness  about  the  scholars,  and  many  ' 
of  the  feces  show  "a  lean  and  hungry  look,"  , 
which  is  doubly  pitiful  seen  on  feces  so  i 
young.    Young  as  they  are,  these  boys  li 
have  already  known  "  the  woes  of  want " —  ,  i 
have,  in  fact,  known  very  little  else.   The  n  ' 
days  on  which  they  have  had  "  a  bellyful "  | .  J 
have  been  red-letter  days  with  them,  and  ij  '■ 
they  have  experienced  their  days  of  total  ; 
fo<Kllessness,  the  half  or  under-fed  being  ) 
their  normal  condition  in  this  respect    It  is  i: 
no  uncommon  thing  with  some  of  them  to  H  i 
have  to  come  to  school  breakfastless ;  and  I 
from  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  their  gaunt  ' 
and  hunger-pinched  looks,  it  may  safely  be  ,  -I 
inferred  that  they  fare  but  poorly  in  a  general  ;l 
way.    Another  tiling  that  strikes  3ron  as  you  i 
look  along  tiie  benches  is  the  homy  hardness  | 
and  disproportionate  largeness  of  the  hands  , 
of  many  of  tfie  boys.   This,  too,  however,  is  , 
easily  accounted  for.    These  are  the  boys 
who,  under  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  | 
Board,  have  been  withdrawn'  fi-om  work  and  "I 
sent  to  school.    A  number  of  them,  indeed,  i 
still  work  during  a  part  of  tiie  day,  only  | 
attending  school  as  half-timers,  their  parents 
having  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
School  Board  committee,  that  they  were 
over  ten  years  of  :^e,  and  were  "  necessarily  I 
and  beneficially  employed."   Though  there  'j 
is  still  much  raggei^ess  of  attire,  there  h=s  |' 
smce  the  opening  of  the  school  been  a  very  |' 
marked  improvement  in  tiie  matter  of  dean- ' 
liness — so  fer,  at  least  as  hands  and  feces ' 
are  concerned.  This  desirable  state  of  things  ■ 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed 
to  a  simple  plan  adopted  by  the  mastt?. 
Finding  at  first  that  dirty  rather  than  dean  ! 
hands  and  faces  were  the  rule,  he  took  to  ' 
giving  marks  to  those  who  came  duly  washed  i 
and  combed,  and  at  the  end  of  every  four ' 
weeks  the  boy  who  has  gained  the  greatest  ; 
number  of  marks  for  deanliness  receives 
"honourable  mention,"  and  probably  a  cop-  i  - 
per  or  two.  ; 

Having  finished  your  general  snrvey,  one 
or  two  of  the  scholars  specially  attract  your 
notice.   TTiere,  for  instance,  are  three  black- 
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haired,  black-eyed,  tawny  skinned  little  fel- 
I  lows  seated  together  at  the  end  of  the  front 
I  rov?  of  benches.  As  they  have  but  about  a 
■  suit  among  them  you  can  easily  perceive  thjrt 
they  are  well  built,  ^ely  limbed  children. 
They  are  brothers,  aged  ten,  eight,  and  seven 
respectively,  and  they  are,  as  their  com- 
plexion indicates,  half  castes.  Their  mother 
is  an  Indian,  and,  according  to  her  own 
account,  she  is  of  royal  blood,  and  was  in 
her  childhood  magnihcently  brought  up.  She 
is  DOW  a  licensed  hawker,  in  the  imhappy 
position  of  having  no  "stock  money  "  where- 
with to  procure  goods  to  hawk;  though 
ahe  h^  the  reputation  of  being  very  clever 
A  the  beadwork,  the  sort  of  work  dealt 
ta  when  she  had  been  in  a  position  to  pro- 
cure stock.  Her  husband,  the  father  of  the 
children,  had  been  a  travelling  showman  and 
bandsman;  but  evil  days  falling  upon  the 
timily,  they  had  been  reduced,  to  seeking  a 
precarious  livelihood  as  street  and  pubhc- 
house  acrobats  and  rausicizuis.  The  eldest 
the  three  children  now  in  school  was 
already  performing  as  a  '*  bender,"  and  the 
other  two  were  being  trained  to  that  or  other 
branches  of  "the  profiession,"  when  the 
School  Board  stepped  in,  and  the  usual 
official  notices  being  served  upon  the  patents, 
the  children  were  sent.  Their  attendance, 
kovever,  was  at  first  very  irregular,  and  this 
leading  to  investigation  it  was  found  that  the 
[>o^  erty  of  the  t^iiy  was  so  extreme,  as  to 
3uke  their  plea  of  inabili^  to  pay  even 
jie  penny-a-week  fee  irrefutable.  These 
:hildren  are  accordingly  among  the  few  in 
rhose  cases  the  Board  have  seen  fit  to  grant 
emission  of  fees.  The  Darkies,  as  their 
dioolmates  call  them,  have  not  taken  to 
heir  learning  as  kindly  as  could  have  hcen, 
iesired.  They  are  restless  and  inattentive 
>t  mood.  But  though  at  the  end  of  three 
nonths  they  have  barely  struggled  through 
beir  alphabet,  and  though  they  probably 
sre  as  badly  in  the  matter  of  food  as  in 
espect  of  clothing,  they  are  anything  but 
luU  or  spiritless.  They  are  keen-witted, 
only,  active  little  fellows,  always  to  the 
)re  when  any  piece  of  schoolboy  mischief 
'  on  hand,  and  ever  ready  when  oppor- 
inity  ofifers  to  amuse  or  astonish  their 
oropanions  by  displaying  some  piece  of 
n-obatic  skill.  I'lut  in  being  forced  into 
::bool  these  boys  have  been  rescued  from  a 
aid  and  evil  lile  may,  we  think,  be  taken  for 
ranted.  Having  been  caught  young,  there 
:  every  {xospect  of  their  receiving  such  a 
L-gree  of  education  as  will  qualify  them  to 


profitable  calling  than  that  of  tap-ioom 
tumblers — a  class,  of  whose  misfortunes  it  is 
not  the  least  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  scanty  reward  is  paid  to  them  in  drink. 

Not  far  from  the  Darkies  are  two  other 
boys,  also  brothers,  who  are  specially  notice- 
able from  their  pinched  and  emaciated 
appearance — hunger  is  written  in  their  sunken 
cheeks,  and  the  wolfish  brightness  of  their 
glances.  It  is  known  that  they  fare  hardly 
every  day,  that  they  often  come  foodless  to 
school,  and  are  frequently  dependent  for  the 
scan^  food  they  do  get  upon  the  kindness  of 
neighbours,  themselves  so  poor  that  they 
often  find  it  a  difficiUt  matter,  to  feed  their 
own  childreh.  On  one  occasion  it  was 
noticed  that  the  younger  of  the  two  boys 
seemed  especially  dull  and  languid,  and  at 
last  his  head  dropping  heavily  on  his  arm, 
he  was  asked  if  he  was  ill.  No,  he  was  not 
ill,  he  answered,  he  was  only  hungry;  and 
further  inquiry  elicited  that  neither  he  nor 
his .  brother  had  tasted  food  since  noon  on 
the  previous  day,  and  that  all  they  had  had 
then  was  a  single  slice  of  bread  each,  given 
to  them  by  a  woman  living  in  tJie  house  in 
which  they,  with  their  parents,  occupied  a 
room.  On  hearing  this,  the  master  took  them 
to  the  nearest  baker's  shop,  where  they  fell 
upon  the  food  supplied  to  them  in  a  style  that 
afforded  practical  confirmation  of  their  story. 
Poor  little  fellows  I  theirs  is  a  hard  lot ;  but, 
in  any  case,  they  are  better  in  the  school  than 
about  the  streets,  and  though  hungry  stomachs 
make  dull  brains,  they  are  making  some  pro- 
gress in  their  education ;  so  that  there  is 
hope  of  their  in  time  being  fitted  to  earn  a 
better  livelihood  for  themselves  than  their 
parents  have  been  able  to  earn  for  them. 

That  delicate,  pale-faced  boy,  sitting  on  a 
chair  by  himself,  is,  as  you  see,  a  cripple,  his 
back  having  been  broken  by  an  accidental 
faU.  He  is  the  youngest  of  seven  child- 
xea,  AU  the  others  have  been  brought  up 
without  education,  but  the  motiier  volun- 
tarily brought  him  to  school,  saying  tiiat  she 
"  would  like  htm  to  have  a  bit  of  laming, 
seeing  as  how  he  would  never  be  able  to  get 
his  livin'  by  his  hands." 

That  boy,  who,  while  you  have  been  mak- 
ing your  observations,  has  twice  stood  up, 
indicating  by  the  movement  that  he  is  the 
first  who  has  worked  out  the  sura  upon  which 
his  class  has  been  er^ged,  is  another  whose 
appearance  attracts  special  attention.  He 
is  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
is  a  chubby,  well-grown  boy,  with  a  good 
humouredly  comic  cast  of  countenance,  but 
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beady  eyes,  are  surmounted  by  a  broad,  open 
forehead,  which  in  this  case,  at  any  rate, 
truly  indicates  intelligence.  Coming  to  the 
school  utterly  ignorant,  he  is  now  one  of  the 
best  schola^  in  it ;  his  progress  has  been 
rapid,  and  he  gives  every  promise  of  turning 
out  a  more  than  averse  scholar.  He  has 
taken  to  schooling,  is  attentive  to  his  lessons, 
quick  of  apprehension,  and  has  a  keen  de- 
light in  the  class  rivalries  for  marks  and 
places  of  honour.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
the  great  "  comic  "  and  practical  joker  of  the 
school  He  is  a  leader  in  all  mrachief,  and 
he  is  the  raggedest  Robin  of  all  the  ragged 
crew.  How  he  can  get  in  and  out  of  his 
garments  is  a  question  to  be  pondered. 
They  are  shreds  without  patches,  and  at  every 
movement  flap  and  flutter  about  him,  with 
a  curious  effect.    A  sad  state  of  things,  you 

think ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  D  himself 

rather  seems  to  like  it  His  attention,  apt- 
ness, and  good  humour  speedily  made  him  a 
favourite  with  his  teachers,  who,  amoi^  them 
got  him  a  suit,  which,  though  "  cast-ofij"  was 
whole  and  in  good  condition.  fVom  the 
first  it  was  noticed  that  he  seemed  uncom- 
fortable in  tiiese  clotfa^ — before  a  week 
was  over  formidable  rents,  such  as  fair 
wear  and  tear  would  not  account  for,  began 
to  appear  in  them,  and  in  less  than  a  month 
they  were  as  ragged  as  the  garments  they 
had  replaced.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
D   was  given  to  free  fighting,  and  en- 
gaging in  all  sorts  of  "  rough  and  tumble  " 
amusements  when  out  of  school ;  and  as  he 
wore  his  ra^  jauntily,  things  were  allowed 
to  take  their  own  course  in  that  respect. 

Altogether  D  may  fairly  be  described  as 

a  "  broth  of  a  boy and  now  that,  thanks 
to  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  as  this, 
he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  educated,  he  will 
probably  make  a  bright  man. 

As  he  is  seated  in  a  back  row,  is  only  eight 
years  old,  and  small  of  his  age,  you  may  not 

notice  Tommy  B         unless  your  attention 

is  specially  directed  to  him.  He  is  fidgeting 
incessantly,  and  muttering  to  himself  inter- 
mittently as  he  works  at  his  slate.  From  his 
actions,  and  a  mazy,  dreamy  look  about  his 
face,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  his.  mind  is 
somewhat  clouded.  When  he  was  brought 
to  the  school,  the  master's  first  impulse  was 
to  decline  to  take  him  in,  but,  speedily  seeing 
that  it  would  be  a  good  deed  to  admit  the 
child,  if  it  were  only  by  way  of  affcnding 
him  a  comfortable  place  of  belter,  he  en- 
tered him  on  the  books.  It  was  at  first 
found  impossible  to  keep  him  in  a  class ;  but 


about  the  premises  at  will,  and  everything 
being  novel  to  him,  he  was  highly  del^hted. 
Having,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  ex- 
hausted his  observations  and  researches, 
having  on  one  occasion  been  taken  out  of  a 
copper  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  oa 
another  rescued  from  a  large  coal-box,  the 
lid  of  which  he  had  shut  upon  himselif,  he 
voluntarily  took  a  place  in  the  lowest  chsi. 
and  great  pains  being  taken  with  him  at  such 
times  as  he  was  found  to  be  "  i'  van,"  he 
began  to  get  on  with  his  leanung.  He  his 
made  such  progress,  that  he  can  now  spell 
out  easy  words,  and  copy  figures  and  letteis 
from  the  black-board.  Tommy,  however, 
has  not  been  content  to  merely  copy 
letters ;  he  has  invented  a  new  letter,  and 
his  alphabet  has  now  twenty-seven.  TTw 
letter  T  had  been  given  him  as  his  slate 
copy,  and  on  the  slates  being  exaniineii 
his  was  passed  with  a  "  that  will  do." 
when  he  excitedly  exclaimed,  "Yes,  thai'3 
the  T's,  master ;  but  I've  made  another  letter 
— look  there  1 "  and  turning  the  other  ade  d 
his  slate,  showed  it  covered  with  hierogly- 
phic-lookuig  figures.  The  master,  not  bong 
able  to  see  in  these  characters  uiy  apprmco 
to  a  known  letter,  asked  what  it  was,  to 
which  Tommy  triumphantly  replied,  "  It's  i 
new  letter,  sir — tfj  a  coffee  /" 

It  was  explained  that  T  was  a  letter,  and 
tea  a  word,  and  that  both  tea  and  coffee  were 
to  be  written  with  a  number  of  letters,  nrt 
expressed  by  a  single  sign.  It  was  foiiDd 
impossible,  however,  to  make  him  understand 
this.  Like  all  inventors,  he  was  in  love  vitli 
the  child  of  his  invention,  and  he  still  con- 
tinues to  add  a  few  variations  of  his  fa^'oa 
rite  coffee  to  all  his  writing  lessons,  and  en 
dently  prides  himself  upon  the  peifomiwce, 
Tommy,  witit  a  m^v^  of  manner  that  ^ 
extremely  amusing,  will  sometimes  insi" 
upon  £ivouring  his  masters  or  teachers  vid 
curious  scraps  of  family  history,  and  he  oco 
sionally  comes  out  with  strangely  shrewd  i«i 
marks.  He  is  an  affectionate,  sensitive, 
offensive  little  fellow,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  « 
able  to  relate  that  his  schoolmates— rousl 
and  uncultivated  though  they  be — as  well  aJ 
his  teachers,  treat  him  with  marked  kindness 

Such  is  this  Penny  Board  School— suci 
the  children  who  are  being  educated  in 
That  such  schools  are  calculated  to  ellect  3 
vast  amount  of  fftod.  must,  we  think,  ^ 
obvious  to  all.  That  tile  particular  schojj 
we  have  been  speaking  of  has  done,  and  j 
doing,  great  good  in  the  neighbourhood  ^ 
which  it  is  situated,  is  simple  matter  oT 

wpll  wifliin  mil*  nam  Vn/ioLxlaiP 
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CHAPTER  XX Vn. — OPINIONS  DIFFER. 

S  the 
patty 
wentup- 
stairs, 
and 
strolled 
about 
amongst 
other 
ani- 
mated 
groups, 
admir- 
ing what 
were 
reckon* 
ed  the 
Gothic 
propor- 
tions of 
thePan- 
t  h  e  on, 

listening  to  the  rising  strains  of  the  orchestra, 
nhich  still  admitted  the  ring  of  laughing 
voices— buxom  Lady  Sundon  grew  radiant. 
"Now,  ain't  this  nice,  Harry?"  she  de- 
mandtti  triumphantly ;  "  ain't  it  something 
to  come  on  shore  for — worth  years  of  the 
sloppy»  dia^ie^ailed  country?" 

"  As  to  nice,  the  word  is  too  vague.  I'd 
as  lief  not  pledge  myself  to  what  you  mean 
by  Diceness,"  he  told  her ;  "  and  I  own  to 
being  nufaer  fonder  of  green  fidds.than 
^diy  streets^  a&er  a  kmg  tack  of  blue 
iraves." 

"  But  this  ain't  filthy  streets,  Hany.  Now, 
1  shall  think  3rou  right  down  cross  and  con- 
tniry,  if  you  refuse  to  admit  thatthe  Pantheon, 
3t  least,  takes  your  Hancy." 

"  Then,  not  to  mort^  you,  madam,  the 
Pantheon  itself  is  not  haif  so  sill^  or  so  bad 
as  many  places  of  public  and  private  enter- 
tainment that  I've  been  to  in  my  life.  If  I 
vere  to  stay  cm  shore,  and  in  London,  I 
should  not  mind  coming  sometimes  to  the 
Pantheon." 

"  I  dare  say  you  shouldn't — your  humble 
«rvant,  Harry,  for  the  condescenaon  1 " 

"  Especially  if  I  were  to  come  across  such 
a  man  as  Admiral  Byron,"  continued  Captain 
Fan^  bowing  low  to  a  bluff,  elderly  gentle- 
man in  pacing.  "  He  played  the  man  when 
he  was  no  more  dian  a  middy,  young  sir  " — 

xrv-33 


Captain  Fane  pointed  the  application  by 
looking  over  his  shoulder  and  addressing  Sir 
Peter's  nephew,  walking  between  the  Misses 
Sundon,  and  instantly  beginning  to  swell 
with  wrath  because  his  tender  years  were 
hinted  at — "  He  was  a  castaway  on  a  South 
Sea  Island,  and  he  managed  to  survive  five 
years  of  hardship  unparalleled  in  our  day, 
among  savages.  There  is  somebody  to  look 
at,  worth  a  hundred  cS  your  beaux  and 
belles." 

"And  ha'n't  I  stared  the  man  out,"  de- 
clared Lady  Sundon,  "  till  he  thinks  there's  a 
hole  in  his  epaulette,  or  a  paper  pinned  on 
his  back?" 

"  It  isn't  the  luck  of  every  one  to  be  a 
castaway  on  a  South  Sea  Island,  and  to  leam 
a  lesson  from  savages,**  said  I^y  Bell. 

Beaux  and  belles  can't  help  th^  want  of 
luck.   You  should  be  fair,  Captain  Fane." 

«ni  try,  Lady  Bell,"  he  promised,  "if 
you'll  point  out  to  me  one  man  or  woman  of 
your  fine  fashionables — ^remember,  I  don't 
say  civilians,  I  hope  I'm  not  such  a  swag* 
gering  fire-eater  as  to  confine  merit  to  one 
or  both  of  the  services — who  in  his  or  her 
different  circumstances  has  shown  half  the 
ingenuity  and  energy,  not  to  say  resignation, 
which  my  friend  the  Admiral  was  privileged, 
as  you  put  it  not  incorrectly,  to  display." 

"Oh,  come,  sir!"  cried  Lady  Bell  vrith 
spirit,  ^pping  an  assumption  of  meekness, 
"  I  shall  not  have  far  to  seek  to  confute  your 
argument,  and  I  shall  take  a  woman  in  order 
to  coyer  you  with  confusion.  True,  I  don't 
say  sixe  has  kindled  a  fire  with  flints,  or  dug 
up  roots  wiUi  het  fingers,  or  knocked  down 
birds  with  a  stick;  but  I  conclude  that  you 
— an  educated  gentleman — consider  inge- 
nuity and  energy  may  be  well  bestowed  in 
other  respects  than  in  relieving  mere  gross, 
bodily  wants." 

"  I  grant  you  that,  Lady  Bell." 

"  00  you  see  the  lady  in  the  silver  gauze  ? 
— not  there,  and  that  is  not  silver  gauze,  that 
is  white  brocade,  while  the  wearer  is  only 
charming  Lady  Hesketh.  No,  here,  the 
slight  young  lady  in  the  silver  gauze,  with 
the  fine  hair  in  a  wave  above  her  forehead, 
and  the  high  aquiline  nose — do  you  know 
what  she  is  &mous  for  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  must  admit  my  ignorance." 

"  Not  for  ha  beauQr,  although  you  may 
see  she  is  beautiful;  not  for  iMing  gallant 
Genend  Conway's  dau^ter;  not  even  for 
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being  wife  to  my  Lord  Milton's  son,  who  has 
the  finest  wardrobe  in  London — finer  even 
than  thirty  thousand  a  year  will  stand,  folks 
swear ;  for  men  can  be  as  vain  as  women 
sometimes,  and  a  great  deal  more  reckless  in 
their  vanity.  But  Mrs.  Damci  puts  on  a  mob 
cap  and  canvas  apron,  and  with  these  little 
white  hands  wields  maUet  and  chisel,  as  well 
as  moulds  in  wax  and  clay.  She  hath  done 
groups  of  animals  as  true  as  life,  and  busts 
of  men  and  women — their  speakii^  images. 
She  is  a  great  sculptor,  sir,  such  as  Mr. 
Bacon  or  Mr.  Nollekens.  What  do  yaa  BSf 
to  that  ?'*  Lady  Bell  wound  up  her  pensa- 
tion  by  making  a  profound  curtsey. 

*'  It  is  all  gospel  Harry,"  Lady  Sundon 
confirmed  the  account  "liiey  tell  me  that 
pretty  stylish  woman  is  so  left  to  herself 
that  she  likes  nothing  better  than  moddlmg 
among  wet  blocks  and  splinters  of  stone, 
and  hewing  away  like  any  stonemason." 

"  I  stand  corrected,"  admitted  Harry  Fane 
honestly,  addressing  himself  to  Lady  Bell. 
"  I  honour  the  lady  both  ibr  her  capadfy 
and  determmation." 

**  And  I  can  assm'e  you,  sir,  f^e  is  not  the 
only  woman  who  deserves  your  hooour  for 
intellect  and  perseverance,"  insisted  Lady 
Ben,  womanlike,  not  content  wiUi  the  inch 
conceded,  but  proceeding  to  ask  a  yard. 
"  Of  course  it  is  not  g^v<en  to  many  women 
to  be  endowed  like  Mrs.  Darner,  but  if  you 
knew  my  dear  Mrs.  Sundon,  down  at  Sum- 
merhill,  how  wise  she  is,  how  attentive  to  all 
her  duties,  'hxfw  regular  and  unwearying  in 
her  studies — ^well ! "  she  brcAe  off  enthusias- 
tically,  "she  shames  me  into  sc^dity  and 
steadiness.  I  never  have  a  fit  of  the  gapes, 
and  I  am  in  no  way  fligl^  when  I  am  witih 
her." 

"That  is  a  great  testimony,"  acknow- 
ledged Captain  Fane  with  gra:ve  abstraction, 
as  rf  he -were  meditating  ^  the  force  of  tlw 
evidence. 

"  You  provoking  nan  I*  lacfy  Sundon  re- 
proached him,  rapping  him  across  tiie  fingers 
with  her  fan,  while  Lady  Bell  bit  her  lips  with 
pique,  and  turned  away  indignant  at  being 
laughed  at,  a  process  to  which  she  was  not 
over  much  accustomed. 

Lady  Bell  was  too  proud  to  pout,  btrt  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  sub- 
mit to  no  more  flouting  ftom.  this  impertinent, 
conceited  sailor,  when  all  at  once  he  begged 
her  pardon,  said  penitently  and  agreeably,  that 
Mrs.  Sundon  was  at  least  fortunate  m  having 
such  an  advocate  that  he  could  take  the  un- 
known lady's  superiority  on  trust. 

Lady  Bell  felt  rewarded  ibr  her' galBaatry 


in  fighting  the  humorsome  sailor,  when  i 
had  constrained  him  to  soften  his  looks  and  I 
tones,  and  to  except  not  merely  Mrs.  Sundon  ' 
but  herself  in  his  budget  of  criticism— if  Lady  ' 
Sundon  had  let  the  man  alone  in  leaving  him  ;i 
to  his  better  mind,  and  had  not  by  interfering  ' 
spoilt  all  1  ' 

"  Mercy  on  as !  '*  Lady  Sundon  ejaadated, 
"wonders  wiU  never  cease;  my  pdhr  bear ' 
has  paid  a  oorapliment  1 "  I 

"  Not  paid  a  compliment — told  a  tnith," 
Ca|)tain  Fane  had  cooaented  Uaayfuitha,  j 
quite  graciou^. 

"Another,  anotfier,  HanyJ  ycmVe  are-  ( 
formed  man  cm  -die  ^nt— «ee  iriud  a  pretty  :; 
woman  can  do—A  bar  dNt  his  iiianged  its  \ 
skittl"  Lady  SanAmhadlcqitlODEasttoa  , 
condusion. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  damp  your  expecta- 
tion, and  shodcyou  once  more,"  alleged  Cap- 
tain Fane  with  a  perverse  twnkle  in  his  eyes, 
"  for  I  was  abvut  to  add  ftat     your  Mrs. 
Sundon  is  so  wondrous  wise  a  woman,  iriiy  did  ' 
she  go  '  in  the  galley,*  as  I  have  oadcnlood 
^  did  ?  I  mean,  why  did  ^le  ftzow  beradf , 
away  on  so  dissipated  a  man,  and  so  imete- ' 
nte  a  gambler  as  Gregory  Sondon  of  CSievde)', 
whose  disgrace  has  been  so  manifest  and  black  , 
diat  he  has  been  sufiend  to  dn^  dean  out 
of  tfais  c(xrupt  -enough  gay  world,  as  weB  as , 
out-ofhis wife's  afleided sight.  Ifidievasto 
be  particular,  ^  should  hwe  b^^  so(Hier  " 

"Sir  I  "  repUed  Lady  Bell,  with  her  hot 
youi^  genesoshy  firing  up  in  every  word,  "  1 
do  not  pretend  to  ju^ify  wtj  friend  in  eveij 
act  of  her  life  .;  and  for  the  magBaiUGaDu^ 
feith  with  \riiich  eke  trusted  bear  proooiis  sdi  , 
and  her  fbrtoneto  the  unhappy  husband  who  : 
foiled  her,  I  say  sotbing,  save  thai  it  ill  be- 
oonies  even  so  faulctess  and  pvudmt  a  man,  as 
I  do  not  doubt  Captain  Fane  is,  to  blame  her." 

"  Well  said— as  good  as  a  phijr,  LadyBelL 
Lady  Bell,  I'm  proud  of  you,"  protesud 
Lady  Siudon.  ''Hit  him^kstd idhenyouK 
at  it  I   Yes,  indeed,  you'icno  better  tban^  I 
mean  Bcaiiaip,tfaingh  ^oaaK  ny^  own  cousicr ' 
Harry;  and  1  did  not  think  it  flf  you,  for  ^  ', 
your  droU  cnistiness  and  casing  weeds,  tiu 
Lady  Bell  hath  opened  my  eyes — to  wit  i 
fine  woman  with  iier  imliacaeet  tenderness  to 
one  of  your  own  uBgntefiil  seK'~«s  well  kiss 
and  tell.  What  have  you  to  say  for  youiaetf  ? " 

«  Nothing  I "  auBweKd  Hany,  with  a  little 
shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders;  "airfLadyBeU 
need  not  hit  harder,  seeing  die  ihas  hit  ban! 
enough  to  floor  me  akndy.  Madam,  I 
wrong  to  urge  such  an  mooaaistexicy  in  ^o'°^ 
friend.  It  was  in  done  on  aay  part,  as  y<^ 
said.  I  cannot  do  kas  ifaaa  mU»  amenis 
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to  her  and  to  yoa  by  saytmg  I  am  sorry  for 
my  unhandsome  words." 

Again  Lady  Bell  was  propitiated  by  a  new 
and  rare  flattery  in  finding  that  she  could 
sway  and  subdue  not  a  willing  slave,  not  an 
indolent,  careless  adorer,  but  a  restive  and 
opmionative  man.  Here  was  one  who 
im^t  have  had  tlw  misfortune  to  be  a  little 
sbgular  to  b^in  with,  and  who,  after  having 
been  confined  to  shipboard  from  childhood, 
turned  up  in  ^  smooth,  acctnnraodsting 
world  all  angles,  ready-lcnmed  prqussessions 
and  prejudices. 

Under  the  subtle  incense.  Lady  Bell  looked 
at  her  antagonist  more  deliberate^  over  h^ 
fan.  and  out  of  a  pair  of  eyes  analytically 
inclined. 

She  settled  that,  though  he  was  contia^ 
dictoiy  and  a  little  abrupt  and  harsh  in  bis 
contradictions,  otherwise  he  was  not  in  the 
least  ill^naimeTed  or  boorish,  but  had  alto- 
gether the  air  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
education,  and  was  thus  of  the  new  school 
of  naval  office.  He  looked  also  a  man  <^ 
sense,  even  of  some  benev(dence,  when  he 
gave  way  to  her,  and  was  so  quidc  and  can- 
did in  the  kind  oS  courage  whicii  cdnfessed 
even  so  small  a  shortcoming  as  a  mistaken 
judgment  m  conversation. 

As  Lady  Bell  arrived  at  thk  improved 
verdict,  the  music  in  chief  began,  and  the 
party  had  to  take  their  seats  and  Hsten. 

When  the  concert  was  ended,  Lady  Bell 
was  accosted  and  monopolized  by  one  after 
another  of  her  numerous  friends,  danglers, 
and  satellites,  until  Lady  &mdon's  party 
quitted  tlie  Pantheon. 

CHAPTER  XXVIIt.  —  BOULTON's   COINS  AND 
WEDGWOOD'S  DISHES. 

Next  w^i-ng  OQ}tatn  Fane  called  for  his 
couans  in  Cleveland  -Court,  to  inquiie  after 
Sir  Peter  and  {^opose  a  party  which  should 
be  a  conqxomiae  between  his  ideaa  and 
theirs.  • 

"  You  seem  to  have  been  at  so  many 
sights,"  Captain  Fane  said,  *'  that  there  are 
only  one  or  two  led.  for  you  to  see,  but  as 
you  have  gone  hitherto  with  the  multitude, 
I  should  not  wonder  though  you  have, 
without  any  blame  to  your  judgments,  of 
course,  missed  some  choice  exhibidtms." 
He  addressed  Lady  Suodon  at  her  fringe- 
loom  and  the  young  ladies  at  their  tambour- 
frames. 

"Nov  what  may  they  be,  Harry?  We 
shall  be  vastly  obliged  to  you  for  en- 
lightening us." 

^  There  aie  the  ediibiticms  of  Mr.  Boul- 


ton's  new  coins,  medals,  and  machinery ;  and 
there  is  the  show  of  the  new  Stafibrdsbiie 
ware  which  men  of  science  and  taste  aiie 
flocking  to." 

"  D«u:  heart  alive,  are  we  men  of  science?" 
remonstrated  Lady  Sundon ;  "  we've  been  to 
Cox's  museum,  where  an  artificial  bird  sings, 
and  to  the  place  kept  by  the  Swiss  in  King's 
Street,  Covont  Oarden,  winsre  the  offigy  ol  a 
boy  writes,  and  the  effigy  of  a  girl  draws, 
and  another  effigy  of  a  yotmg  lady— the 
manow  <]£  Lyddy  tineie — ^plsys  the  piano ; 
and  that  is  enough  science  for  me,  if  indeed, 
it  ain't  the  black  art,  which  at  is  uncommoaily 
like.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  tell  of  a 
fresh  batch  of  wild  Indians,  widi  their  paint 
and  war  dances ;  or  of  the  last-caught  syrm, 
with  her  gills  serving  as  curls,  and  a  fin  rising 
on  the  top  her  head  by  all  the  world 
instead  of  our  {»eaeait  fKshionable  '  heads ' — 
odd  !  ain't  it,  that  the  syrens  should  have  the 
fashions  at  the  bottom  «f  tbesea?— or  of  a 
new  fortune-teUer." 

"  What  could  put  all  these  foolish  tlungs 
into  your  head,  my  lady?"  complained 
Captain  Fane. 

" '  These  are  the  least  the  laan  can  have 
m  his  eye,'  I  said  to  myself,"  she  told  him 
for  ^heff  explanaticm.  I  am  extraordinary 
disappointed.  No,  sir;  you  are  a  clever  dog 
in  your  way,  and  not  a  bad  dog  at  bottom, 
since  your  haxi.  is  worse  than  your  bite, 
thei^h  you  have  a  little  of  the  bulldog  in 
you  too  when  your  temper  is  fairly  roused, 
but  you  have  no  notion  how  to  please  and 
divert  ladies,  that's  clear."  ' 

"  Very  likely  I  have  not,"  answered  Cap- 
tain Fane  a  little  glumly,  "  but  sure  I  did 
you  no  disparagement  when  I  evened  you  to 
whiU:  delfts  men  ol  pacts." 

"Not  mdeed,  Oq}tain  Fane,"  spoke  up 
lady  BeSig  her  natural  and  high-bred  sweet 
ness  in  a  ferment  at  the  reception  which  had 
been  accorded  even  by  good-natured  Lady 
Sundon  to  die  yonx^  suit's  overtore.  It , 
was  a  little  too  afiaUe  in  its  tone,  perhaps, 
but  it  was  obliging  and  kindly  meant 

Farther  Lady  Bell  hated  to  think  that 
Captain  Fane  would  suppose  women  ir 
general,  and  she  in  particular,  had  oat  mhidj 
above  the  vulgar  marvels  which  Lady  Sup- 
don  had  quoted. 

"  If  you  will  forgive  me  ibr  sayktg  si,  ' 
Lady  Sundon,"  Lady  Bell  gave  her  opinitn, 
"  you  are  in  the  wrong  box.  AU  the  fist  ■ 
people  in  town,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlensn,  j 
are  running  to  look  at  the  medfdlions  ind  1 
vases.  They  were  inspected  by  peir 
Majesties  in  person  fother  day,  and  the 
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Queen  gave  an  order  for  ornaments  to  the 
diimney-pieces  of  her  private  rooms.  I 
know  my  Mrs.  Sundon  would  not  forgive  me 
if  I  returned  to  the  country  without  having 
set  eyes  on  these  works.  I  don't  pretend  to 
be  very  wise  myself,  but  I  hope  I  have  no 
objection  to  improving  my  mind,  and  that  I 
have  sufficient  patriotism  to  be  proud  of  the 
growing  manufactures  of  my  country." 

"  Upon  my  word.  Lady  Bell,  you  put  an 
old  woman  to  shame,"  exclaimed  Lady  Sun- 
don, alwajrs  ready  to  admire  whatei%r  Lady 
Bell  said  or  did,  and  yet  m  earnest  in  her 
admiration.  "  Hear  her  1  a  jnning  modish 
beauty  evening  herself  to  self-improvement 
and  {otriotbrn  like  any  wizened  bookwonn. 
Have  your  way,  child ;  I  am  sure  it  is  a  most 
creditable  way,  and  I  am  glad  Captain  Fane 
has  been  so  mindful  as  put  it  in  your  power. 
But  as  I  am  a  score  and  more  of  years  too 
old  for  improving  my  mind  or  patronising  my 
country,  and  my  indination  ain't  in  that  line, 
I  shall  devote  the  morning  to  dancing  attend- 
ance on  my  Sir  Peter.  It  will  help  to  keep 
the  poor  soul  sweet,  and  gain  me  liberty  for 
some  more  enticing  occasion." 

"  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  get  on  with- 
out you,  cousin." 

"  Get  away  vnA  you,  fellow.  You  don't 
want  a  chaperon.  Lady  Bell,  you  yourself 
are  the  most  charming  chaperon  in  Lon'on ; 
while  poor  Nancy  and  Lyddy  diere,  that  are 
nigh  ten  years  older  than  you,  never  having 
had  the  luck  to  be  married,  can't  stir  abroad 
without  me  jogging  at  their  elbows  ;  though, 
gracious  me  t  my  office  is  very  much  a  sine- 
cure so  far  as  men  are  concerned," 

"  Good  heavens  I  Lady  Sundon,  how  can 
you  tell  sudi  stories  about  sister's  age  and 
mine  ?  "  screamed  Miss  Lyddy.  "  As  for  men, 
if  we  were  willing  to  grm  and  ogle — ^*  she 
bit  h^  tongue  in  time  to  prevent  herself 
adding,  "and  many  men  older  dian  our 
father." 

"  I  don't  know  Uiat  the  grinning  would  do 
it,  Lyddy,"  observed  the  incorrigible  lady 
Sundon,  shaking  her  head;  "you  haven't 
teeth  for  grins,  neitfier  you  nor  Nancy, 
they're  too  black.  But  what  do  you  say, 
girls,  about  this  morning's  doings  ?  Is  it  to 
be  '  hey  1 '  for  Lady  Bell  and  cousin  Harry, 
vith  their  pots  and  mugs  ?  or  '  hey  I '  for  a 
(osing  and  darning  matdi  at  home  ?  " 

"  Gracious,  madam,"  interposed  Miss  Sun- 
don peevishly,  "  how  can  you  phrase  it  that 
w;  ^ould  oy  'h^  I '  for  anything ;  though 
I  am  certain  we  are  as  fond  of  being  in- 
stncted  and  entertained  as  Lady  Bell  or  any- 
boly." 


"  I  wish  you  would  look  sprightlier  about 
it  then,  Nancy,"  recommended  Lady  Sundon, 
"  for  who  would  come  to  the  house,  I  should 
like  to  know,  if  they  were  treated  to  nothing 
but  dismals,  from  Sir  Peter's  pains  to  your  and 
Lyddy's  quarrels  with  the  weather  for  taking 
your  hair  out  of  the  curl,  and  not  a  shade  of 
relief  from  a  joke  or  laugh  to  shake  one's 
sides  and  warm  one's  blood  like  a  np  (tf 
cherry  brandy?" 

When  the  parly  set  out,  lady  Bell  took 
care  to  qualify  her  8Up|>ort  the  e]q)edition 
by  turning  over  Captain  Fane  to  walkvitli 
one  of  his  cousins  while  she  walked  with  the 
other.  "  I  am  not  going  to  make  the  man 
too  proud,"  reflected  Lady  Bell,  with  a  quiet 
consciousness  that  she  had  it  in  her  power  to 
make  a  man  hold  up  his  head  among  Ins 
fellows ;  "  he  is  saucy  enough  without  that" 

The  winter  weather  was  passably  dry,  sol 
that  the  fact  of  Oxford  Street  not  beinjj 
paved  did  not  materially  interfere  with  thcj 
ladies'  comfort.  They  saw  a  man  in  the  actj 
of  being  whipped  round  Covent  Garden, 
but  he  was  not  in  their  way.  His  worship 
the  Mayor's  coach  passed  Aem,  bat  they 
were  not  aware  of  the  circumstance  that  he 
had  been  robbed  that  very  morning,  in  aght 
of  his  retinue  at  Tumham  Green,  by  a  angle 
highwayman,  who  swore  he  would  shoot  who- 
ever resisted.  Though  the  knovriedge  had 
travelled  &st,  it  would  not  hvre  infficted 
qualms  even  on  the  Misses  Sundon,  for  tiiey 
were  not  going  out  of  town. 

The  walking  party  were  not  so  foituiate 
as  to  encounter  the  wild  Indians,  who  bulked 
so  largely  in  Lady  Sundon's  imaginatioD  2; 
one  of  the  sights  of  London  this  year,  but 
they  got  a  glimpse  of  Omiah,  the  native  of 
Otaheite  brought  home  by  Captain  Cook. 
The  drawback  was  that  the  interesting  sa*-age 
was  not  at  the  moment  in  South  Sea  costmue, 
^ch,  perhaps,  was  not  exactly  smted  to  > 
Janoaiy  day  in  London.  On  the  contrair, 
he  formed  a  dingy  representetive  cfsa 
Englishman  in  a  frock  and  pantalocms. 

In  tiie  rooms  where  were  the  last  clean- 
cut  coinage,  the  casts  of  figures  in  metal 
the  ingenious  clocks,  the  skeleton  models « 
larger  machines,  which  were  to  turn  the  world , 
upside  down,  Lady  BeU  did  her  best  to  be 
interested  and  edified.  But  after  all  she 
found  her  greatest  fascination  in  Captain 
Fane's  intelligent  satisfection,  which  stinm- 
lated  and  warmed  the  whole  man,  so  thij 
his  incredulity  gave  way  to  credulity,  anJ 
in  place  of  sardonic  fault-finding  he  gre** 
as  it  sounded,  quite  extrava^t  in  hb 
praise.   He  became  boyish  in  his  aninano"- 
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"  These  are  the  marvels  of  creative  mind, 
Lady  Bell.  Hiey  are  signs  ofbatdes  won  over 
the  opposing  elements.  I'd  liefer  fight  with  air 
j  and  water  for  my  fellow-creatures  than  fight 
'  my  fellow-creatures  themselves.    I'd  sooner 
have  been  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Birmingham,  or 
ji  the  grey  stooping  Scotchman  his  partner,  Mr, 
1  Watt,  who  has  come  up  to  town  about  a 
{KLtent,  and  is  standing  yonder  explaining 
I  his  pistons  and  valves  to  a  country  mecbanicv 
than  I  would  have  been  Admiral  Rodziey  or 
poor  Lord  Clive." 

".Nay,  but  Captain  Fane,  without  our 
'  Admirals  and  Generals  where  would  be  the 
victories  of  peace?"  objected  Lady  Bell, 
putting  up  her  litde  chin  shrewdly. 

"  Tni^  for  our  comfort,"  admitted  Captain 
Fane ;  "  and  if  wUhes  were  horses,  be^ars 
would  ride  It  is  one  thing  to  command 
even  his  Majesty's  flag-ship,  and  nail  the 
colom^  to  the  mast  if  need  be,  and  another 
to  control  the  elements.  There  were  many 
captains  in  Syracuse,  but  only  one  Archime- 
des. That  spare  stooping  man  is  the 
Archimedes  of  the  modem  world." 

"And  he  hath  the  air  of  a  tradesman," 
said  one  of  the  Miss  Sundons  softly,  as  if 
resigning  herself  perforce  to  the  lamentable 
want  of  style  of  die  modem  Archimedes. 
"Or  of  an  old  schoolmaster,"  diimed  in 
'  Lady  Bell  mischievously,  with  a  half  inad- 
;  vertent  glance  of  apfffoving  contrast  at 
,  Captain  Fane's  stal?rart,  well-carried  figure. 
It  was  a  "very  pretty"  manly  fi^e, 
though  it  was  not  that  of  an  eifemmate 
dandy  such  as  Admiral  Rodney  had  shown 
himself   before  his  debts  drove  him  to 
France,  and  although  it  had  not  escaped  the 
professional  rolling  gait  of  the  sailor, 
ij     Doubtless  even  so  strict  and  wise  a  judge 
;   as  Harry  Fane  was  prepared  to  be,  felt  pro- 
!  pitiated,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  by  the 
invidious  womanish  glance  which  contrasted 
the  person  <tf  the  great  mechanic  widi  that 
.  of  the  obscure  naval  officer,  and  awarded 
.  the  advantage  to  the  latter. 

"What  would  you  have?"  he  demon- 
F '  strated,  smiling.    "  Sure  he  has  the  best  to 
!  his  share,  and  there  is  an  old  schoohnaster 
'  in  Bolt  Court,  at  whom  we  should  not  dare 
to  peep,  but  whom  ladies  of  quality,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  have  paid  with  all  the  coin  at 
their  crommand,  for  his  generosity  towards 
them." 

"  Ah  I  you  mean  the  great  and  good  Dr. 
Johnson,"  exclaimed  Lady  Bell  eagerly.  "My 
,  Mrs.  Sundon  and  I,  we  should  have  been 
proad  to  wait  on  him,  on  our  bended  knees, 
vf  we  bad  got  the  opportunity.   But  I  fear 


his  health  is  failing  too  much  for  him  to 
appear  often  in  society.  I  did  hope  to  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  him,  though  I  should  have 
half  died  with  fear  lest  he  l:^d  set  me  down, 
as  he  is  a  litde  prone  to  do  poor  fine  ladies 
who  do  not  take  his  fancy.  But  you  would 
not  compare  a  man  of  such  emdition  in 
letters  to  a  mere  mechanic,  however  in- 
genious in  his  own  line  ?  " 

"I  should  like  to  hear  what  the  great 
honest  man  of  letters  would  have  to  say  to 
the  imputation  of  superiority ;  I  should  like 
to  hear  what  posterity  will  have  to  say," 
exclaimed  Captain  Fane  with  lively  im- 
patience. "  But  I  confess  I  have  a  natural 
weakness  for  the  science  which  provides  me 
with  a  compass,  and  the  mechanics  which 
build  me  a  ship,  so  that  possibly  I  am  not  a 
fair  authority  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
science  and  literature." 

"  Sir,  the  very  fact  of  your  owning  to  a 
natural  weakness  vouches  for  your  impar- 
tiality as  a  witness,"  Lady  Bell  declared  with 
her  quaint  graciousness. 

Through  what  was  audacious  in  the  com- 
mendation of  so  young  a  lady,  there  vibrated 
an  exquisite  under-tone  of  simplicity  and 
nobleness.  It  contributed  to  soflen  still 
further  the  cmde  stiffness,  essential  to  the 
naval  moralist,  not  yet  diirty,  in  his  bearing 
towards  I^dy  Bell,  against  whose  heartless- 
ness  and  artfulness  he  had  forearmed  lum- 
self,  whttn  he  first  contemplated  with  unequi- 
vocal condemnation  the  inconsistency  of  her 
position  as  the  youngest  and  loveliest  of 
dowagers. 

When  Captain  Fane  proceeded  to  escort  his 
ladies  to  the  exhibition  of  Wedgwood  ware, 
he  found  that  there  was  no  furUier  call  for 
him  to  point  out  excellences,  extol  achieve- 
ments, and  elicit  the  faint  echo  of  his  own 
enthusiasm.  Lady  Bell  especially  was  in 
unaffected  delight.  Her  whole  artistic  na- 
ture was  stirred. 

Lady  Bell  flew  bcm  fountain  to  statue, 
from  plateau  to  vase.  She  hung  over  the 
nymphs,  with  their  garlands,  over  the  groups 
of  flowers — ^herself  the  most  graceful  nymph 
and  blooming  flower  that  met  the  spectator's 
eye. 

She  was  on  her  own  ground.  The  ware 
of  Wedgwood  and  the  designs  of  Flaxman 
were,  indeed,  infinitely  beyond  her  poor  little 
performances  in  "  composition"  for  seals  and 
patterns  for  ruffles ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  two 
was  not  so  wide  apart  as  to  prevent  Lady 
Belt's  entering  heart  and  soul  into  the  finished 
work  before  her,  and  rejoidng  in  its  culmi- 
nation. 
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"  If  Mr.  Watt  is  a  stooping,  ^ctacled 
Bum,  whose  grey  hair  needs  no  powder,  aa 
powder  will  not  conceal  its  weather-worn 
^itenesB,  what  do  you  say  to  all  diese  ele- 
gant fonns  and  materials  owing  their  origin 
to  a  small-pox  seamed  working  man,  wanting 
a  1^  ?  "  Captain  Fane  tried  her. 

She  only  Uuighed.  "  I  should  say  he  was 
Vulcan  hunself,  only  Vulcan  was  a  smith, 
not  a  potter.  But  I  was  thinking  of  the 
^eld  ci  AchillcB,  of  which  I  have  read  in 
Mr.  Pope's  'Homer.*  I  should  not  mind 
what  he  was  who  could  shed  beauty  anund 
him.  Look  at  these  sbfr-Moes,  searf;veeBs, 
shell  hlacs,  pearl-whites.  Notice  that  cup  on 
the  stalk,  Captain  Fane ;  what  a  globe,  what 
delicately  r^sed  hitds  !  I  vow  I  can  count 
their  feathers  in  flight  along  the  rim.  But  I 
am  forgetting  to  thank  you,  sir,"  exclaimed 
Lady  ^11,  stopping  on  a  sudden  thought, 
and  tumii^  to  her  conductor,  with  frank 
gratitude.  "Yoo  have  given  me  a  very 
happy  morning.  And  not  only  that,  but  on 
many  another  morning  when  I  am  dabbhng 
ieebly  enough  with  my  box  of  ccrfonrs  and 
my  embn»dering  chemUes,  I  riiall  Hhixik  of 
tUs  m(miing,  and  recall  to  my  jvofit,  sure,  as 
vdl  as  to  my  pleasure,  Mr.  Boulton's  coins 
and  medals,  and  Mr.  Wei^wood  and  Mr. 
Bentley's  least  dish." 

Will  you  make  mc  happy  in  return.  Lady 
Bell,  by  conferring  on  me  an  ad<^tiona[ 
fevour  ?"  said  Hany  Fane  with  an  impulsive 
stammer  that  was  directly  opposed  to  his 
usual  calmness,  and  yet  was  by  no  means 
unbecoming  in  the  grave  young  man.  **  Will 
you  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  this  cup 
from  me,  and  to  keep  it  as  a  trophy  of  Wedg- 
wood and  a  memento  of  what  you  have  been 
so  good  as  to  caU  a  happy  mcHning?**  and 
tlx  fellow  who  was  known  for  his  restiveness 
and  captiousness,  spoke  ^e  words  humbly,  as 
if  he  were  addressing  them  to  a  queen. 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  sir,"  an- 
swered Lady  Bell,  without  a  slade  of  re- 
luct^ce,  and  with  a  sigh  of  pure  satisfactitm 
and  exultation  in  the  promised  possession. 
"  I  have  been  longing  to  make  a  purchase  of 
a  small  sample  of  the  wonders  before  me,  to 
take  it  home  and  preserve  it  as  one  of  my 
cherished  treasures.  But  I  feared  that  my 
shallow  purse,  already  well  emptied  with  town 
requisitions  and  extravagances,  could  not 
compass  what  I  desired.  I  am  trespassing  on 
your  friendliness ;  but  besides  being  yourself 
a  lover  of  art,  you  are  a  kinsman  of  my  kind 
hostess,  and  I  declare,  through  Sir  Peter, 
you  are  related  to  my  Mrs.  Sundon." 

Lady  Bell  slightly  impaired  the  winning 


ingenuousness  of  her  acceptance  by  thus 
arguing  it  out,  in  order  to  jnstfy  it  in  her ' 
own  eyes.  Bat  she  atoned  for  the  faUiDg  off ' 
by  the  evident  gratifica^on  with  lAoA  she  i 
hailed  a  thread  of  coimectiott  betveca  Cxf- 1 
tain  Fane  and  Mrs.  Sundon.  ' 

So  agreeably  was  Lady  BeU  petsuaded  of ' 
die  slender  link,  that  she  helped  the  open-  < 
handed  sailor,  Miss  Sundon,  and  Miss  L]nidy 
to  choose  a  piece  <tf  Wedgwood  ware  for  Mis.  I 
Sundon,  in  additim  to  the  i»eces  for  Ladf  '\ 
Sundon  and  the  girls,  and  roidUy  undertook  ' 
to  take  cave  of  t£e  fonner  piece,  convey  and 
present  it  to  Mis.  Sundon,  aJaog  with  tiie ' 
almanack  for  her  friend,  and  the  set  of  ft^ 
pers  for  Caro,  ^ich  Lady  Bell  had  in  store. 

Lady  Bell  made  no  comment,  tbongfa  she 
could  hardly  have  overiooked  a  drcumstance, 
which  she  might  attribute,  as  the  SundooG 
attributed  it,  to  her  higher  rank. 

There  was  the  same  cluracteristic  differ- ' 
ence  between  Lady  Bell's  cup  and  the  plates 
and  saucers  of  the  others  that  there  was 
between  Benjamin's  mess  and  the  messes  of  \ 
his  brethren,  as  sent  them  from  the  hands  of 
Josejdi,  when  Jacob's  sons  went  m  and  ate 
with  the  ruler  of  £gypt.  Lady  Bell's  piece 
of  Wedgwood  ware  was  five  times  moR 
valuaUe  than  the  other  pieces. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. — A  PARTY  ON  THE  WAXES. 

Captain  Fane,  young  wiseacre  aa  he 
was,  reckoned  foolishly,  with  little  knoft- 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  less  knowledge  of 
woman's  nature,  that  the  next  time  he  met 
Lady  Bell  he  should  take  up  the  acquaint- 
ance at  the  very  point  at  whidi  he  had  left  it 
'Off,  on  the  lucky  hit  of  his  introdadng  the 
ladies  to  the  galleries  of  science  and  art 

Far  from  it,  every  incideB^  evay  nafluence 
was  different  Haiose  dramatis  ptraiue  ba<l 
entered  oa.  the  scene  who  woe  as  new  as 
they  were  dutastefiil  to  Hany  Fane ;  bat 
they  were  not  new  to  Lady  Bell,  and  they 
and  their  fellows  were  possessed  of  loi^  i 
cstabUshed  claims  on  her  regard.  i 

True,  some  weeks  had  passed  during  which 
Captain  Fane  had  been  before  his  cEiefe  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  kept  hard  at  work  ob  pi^ 
fessional  business;  but  a  few  wedu  n^^', 
nothing,  in  Haiiy  Fane's  estimadon,  to  wir-  ^ 
rant  this  transformation. 

When  Captain  Fane  employed  his  neti 
disengaged  morning,  in  repairing  to  hi^ 
cousin's  house  in  Qeveland  Court,  he  fDum: ' 
a  gay  party  marshalled  thm,  about  to  take ; 
advantage  <^  an  unnsuajly  fine  Febraaiy  day  i 
to  have  a  par^  on  the  water. 

«  WcU  crane,  Hany  I "  cried  hearty  Uis  | 
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Sundoo ;  "  we  only  lacked  a  naval  num  to 
sit  in  the  end  of  our  barge." 

**\Ve  shall  be  glad  of  your  expcrieDce, 
sir,*'  Lady  Bell,  n^se  paity  it  vss  speciaJly, 
was  pc^te  ^ough  to  say;  hvi  it  vas  said 
carelessly,  and  she  did  not  wait  for  an 
answer,  as  both  her  ears  were  monopolized. 
The  one  ear  was  filled  with  the  whispers  of  an 
affiected,  he^mg  wonaan,  into  n^se  affecta- 
tion and  li^  there  coiild  yet  be  infused  such 
a  judiciously  mixed  spice  of  wit  and  scandal 
as  very  often  rendered  hes  v^i^ers  ine- 
sistible  to  then-  hearos^ 

Lady  Bell's  reaaainiz^  ear  was  kept  fixed 
by  the  honeyed  shaz^ness  of  tongue  of  a 
long,  lazy,  handsome  man,  in  the  Kngering 
exquisiteness  (tf  oootBme  of  a  purple  velvet 
coat  and  breeches  and  ii^iite  silk  stockings, 
double  vest — one  white,  the  other  jonquil 
colour — tuv'O  watch  guaods^  a  solitaire,  dia- 
mond buckles,.and  a  latde  taL. 

Beside  dus  fiiU-fie^g^  fiaeted  gentle- 
man, Captein  Face,  m  Us  jbm  blue  and 
white  unifoDn,  lool^d  xmy  sa&ar,  and,  in 
his  present  hiunom^  a  scRnewdut  gmff  bird ; 
but  Harry  took  up  &ia  gDldrlaced  hat  on  the 
amount  of  enQstaagrment  he  received,  and 
went  with  the  coinpaqc. 

He  was  the  mgse  induced  to  join  the 
party  because  he  was  aHatoncc  seized  with  a 
burning  wish  and  neeassty  to  ascerftun  the 
precise  terms  on  which  Lady  Bell  fieror 
stood  with  two  of  her  c«i3a|»nionsb. 

Partial  and  supeifidai  as  Ca^&in  Fane's 

I  acquaintance  with  the  finj&ioMaMt  woria  was, 
the  pair  were  too  marked  Sox  him  not  to  have 

I  a  chance  of  being  AaSba  with  their  ante- 
cedents. 

Sir  G&xff:  Waring  and  Mrs.  Lascelks 
were  connected  by  took  dian  an  accidmtal 

association,  thot^h  they  had  escaped  the 
ignominy  (rfa  miserable  bond  of  union.  The 
owners  of  the  names  were  continually  to  be 
seen  together  at  the  same  gay  parties,  some  of 
which  were  of  radiCT  a  debatable  character. 

It  was  weU  nndeiBtead  that  tiiS'  couple 
were  last  allies,  though  the  nature  of  the 
alliance  remained  a  mystery.  Was  it  friend- 
ship among  the  heartless,  as  there  is  honour 
among  thieves?  Lady  Bell  honestly  be- 
Beved  so. 

Was  It  true,  as  smne  said,  &at  Sir  George 
had  bought  over  Mrs.  lascelles  by  a  lai^ 
<!cbt  won  from  hex  at  piquet^  to  back  him 
in  all  his  endless  idle  schemes  and  intrigues, 
and  to  play  into  his  hand  in  the  fickle,  evil 
aims  of  the  life  at  cmce  of  a  Sir  Fribble  and 
a  Lovelace? 

In  reality  there  was  no  public  scandal 


concerning  these  people ;  but  Harry  Fan< 
could  not  endure  to  see  Lady  Bell  Trevo 
with  them,  on  intimate  terms,  and  she  wa 
stiU  between  the  two  in  the  ba^^e. 

lady  Bell  was  so  ignorant  of  the  trui 
nature  of  such  personages,  that  she  stoppec 
shoct  with  admiring  their  oraoge  and  sabl< 
ghHies;  she  was  tickled  and  taken  with 
rather  Aan  repelled,  by  the  green  fire  o 
Mrs.  Lascelles's  brilliant  scandal,  and  th£ 
playful  biting  of  Sir  George's  half-Caressing 
high^  cnfatvalad  cynicism, — something  alto 
gethet  Atfoent  from  Harry  Fane's  wholesome, 
bluDtermg  criticism. 

In  addition  to  Lady  BdTs  ignorance;  hei 
perceptions  were  ^ghtly  warped,  so  that  she 
was  disposed  to  be  but  too  lenient  to  the 
hole  whfflce  she  herself  had  been  dug,  and  the 
pit  from  which      had  been  (bawn. 

'file  barge  swept  afai^,  among  other  and 
less  omamcQtal  barges  Uiden  with  hay,  coals, 
sheep,  md  ;^gs»  past  wbvfe  and  piers,  under 
bridges,  bttknr  bidcenias  and  projecting 
stories,  ^les  of  houses — mtil  it  left 
stone  and  lime  bdiod,  and  reached  green 
banks  and  1bwi%  dtaugh  the  trees  still 
stretohed  brown,  gnaried,  or  drooping  boughs, 
sharp  and  undodied,  against  the  blue  of  the 
sky.  Thene  was  just  the  dimly  sweet,  green 
budding  of  a  fine  FehMMiy,  to  tell  that  spring 
was  at  hand. 

Lady  BeH  sniled  bristly  and  chatted 
freely  with  her  chosen,  compaoions. 

Captain  Fane  had  ne  Kamm:e  but  to  fume 
secretly,  and  seek,  as  he  ^s«ed,  to  be  con- 
tented with  thecon^niiMiafaqraf  the  Sundons. 
There  was  onesafegnard  in  Lady  Sundon's  irre- 
pressible good  fi^wship,  which  wasrestrained 
by  no  extreme  delicacy  or  htmiility  :  it  com- 
Ixited  successfully  her  instinctive  homage  to 
rankaQdfit^on,and  prevented  herfixim  being 
left  entirely  out  of  any  group  in  her  vicinity. 
Sir  Geoige  and  Mrs.  Lascelles's  blandness — ■ 
the  great  quality  on  which  they  prided  them- 
selves, in  the  absence  of  all  higher  qualities 
— might  not  hare  remained  unalloyed  with 
insolence.  The  gentleman  and  lady  might 
have  rebuffed  what  they  regarded  as  offen- 
sive intrusion  in  Lady  Sundon's  freedom  of 
speech,  seeing  that  the  pair  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Sundons  solely  on  Lady  Bell's 
account  But  "dear,  delightful,  naive,  little 
Lady  Bell"  had  her  wealmesses,  whida  her 
friends  were  quick  enough  to  perceive  and 
respect  in  time.  One  Of  these  weaknesses 
was,  that  she  would  not  submit  to  see 
snubbing  administered  in  her  presence  to 
the  hospitable  country  baronet's  wife  and 
her  absurdly  gawky  step-daughters,  with 
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whom  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  domi- 
ciled in  town. 

Neither  would  the  froward  goddess  con- 
sent at  present  to  be  rescued,  to  quit  these 
Sundons  and  put  herself  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Mrs.  Lascelles,  who,  if  she  and  Sir 
George  had  got  their  will,  would  have  had 
Lady  Bell,  without  delay,  cut  the  whole  con- 
nection, even  so  far  as  her  dear  Mrs.  Sundon. 


Mrs.  Sundon  was  a  true  woman  of  quaUty, 
and  of  the  world,  indeed,  but  she  had  aban- 

!  doned  her  sphere,  and  might  live  to  turn 
queen's  evidence  against  her  old  world,  any 
day.    She  was  blue,  stuck  up,  tiresomely 

j  virtuous  for  a  young  woman.    Lady  Bell 

I  spoilt  herself  by  quoting  and  aping  this 

!  model 

'    But  Sir  George  and  Mis.  Lascelles  must 


set  to  work  cautiously  in  doing  their  benevo- 
lent "  possible  "  to  cure  Lady  Bell  of  this  and 
other  defects.  Rome  was  not  built  in  one 
day,  and  neither  in  one  day  would  a  wilful 
girl's  rampant  stanchness  and  warm-hearted- 
ness be  converted  into  a  conveniently  faith- 
less and  lukewarm  state  of  the  affections. 

In  the  meantime,  Lady  Sundon  had  insisted 
—  -"'^wing  everybody's  attention  to  Chelsea, 


because  she  had  once  assisted  at  a  "  whim ' 
there,  when  she  had  gone  over  Chelsea 
Hospital 

The  building  had,  at  this  time,  its  woimdeii 
soldiers  who  had  been  disabled,  when  Colonel 
Abercromby  and  Major  Pitcaim  fell  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  and  some  of  whom  Captain 
Fane  had  brought  home  in  his  frigate. 

There  was  a  little  talk  of  the  engagement. 


I 
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:  in  which  the  general  company  joined.  It 
;  was  notable  that  Sir  George,  who  was  a 
{ i  carpet  knight,  treated  the  resistance  as  a 
1 1  sorry  trifle,  and  always  called  the  men  who 
]•  had  instituted  it,  "rebels."  But  Captain  Fane, 
I  who  had  seen  service  and  fought  stoutly 
against  these  very  men,  merely  named  them 
**proviDdals,"  and  st£Ued  plainly  that  they 
'  were  right,  when  thejr  declared  that  they  had 
not  lost  the  battle,  since,  though  they  were 
driven  out  of  the  entrenchments,  they  had 
'  succeeded  in  no  less  an  achievement  thw  that 
of  blockading  the  English  army. 

Lady  Bell  inquired  with  interest  after 
Captain  Fane's  own  adventures,  of  which  he 
was  specially  unwilling  to  speak  in  such  a 
I  company.  But  he  told  what  some  of  his 
messmates  had  done  under  fire :  how  they 
had  been  lying  waiting  their  turn  from  the  sur- 
geons, when  red-hot  shot  had  passed  once  and 
again  through  the  cockpit ;  notwithstanding, 
it  had  spared  his  lads,  though  it  was  only  for 
them  to  be  lodged,  his  Majestjr's  and  the 
country's  kindness,  in  the  other  hospital, 
Greenwich. 

"I  suppose  the  dear  timber-toes  prefer 
their  hc&  salt  and  their  tobacco  stale  for  the 
.  sake  of  old  assodations,"  suggested  Sir 
George  mincingly. 

"Then,  I'm  sure  it  is  no  kindness  to 
i  deny  them  their  sweet  tastes,"  followed  up 
Mrs.  Lascelles.    "  There  need  not  be  these 
rows  about  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  help- 
ing themselves  to  the  funds.   The  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  are  always  helping  themselves 
to  something,  worse  than  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury, — but  both  lords  must  live.  Oh, 
forgive  me,  Captain  Fan^  and  don't  look  so 
fierce.    I  dare  say  it  is  the  shore  that  de- 
mcHnUses  your  friends." 
"  I  dare  sa^  it  is,  madam,  if  they  are  de- 
,  moralised,  which  I,  their  servant,  have  no 
business  to  take  for  granted,"  replied  Captain 
'  Fane  angrily. 

CHAPTER  XXX. — DISCORD. 

**  I  KKOw  that  the  shore  demoralised  my 
friend   L^dy  Kitty  Lake,"  continued  Mrs. 
Lascelles  benignly;  "she  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  leave  it  after  she  had  reached  it 
I  again.     But  what  do  you  think  her  Commo- 
,  dore  did  to  her,  my  dear  Lady  Bell  ?  Kept 
I  her  under  closed  hatches — whatever  these 
may  be — with  no  more  light  than  half  a 
tallow  candle  to  make  her  head  and  do  her- 
self up  whatever  tbe  ship  had  taken  a  prize, 
and  there  was  an  insinuating  enemy  on  board. 
However,  she  stole  a  march  on  her  tyrant 
She  amused  herself  in  the  middle  o£  some 
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shocking  sea-fight,  by  getting  herself  up  in  an 
imitation  of  her  husband's  uniform.  You 
must  know  she  is  a  big,  imposing-looking 
woman,  and  he  a  little  ton  of  a  man,  as  fat 
as  one  of  the  pigs  in  the  coops,  coppter  colour 
in  complexion,  bristling  all  over  with  hogs' 
hair,  in  the  habit  of  amusing  himself  with 
cursing  and  swearing  through  a  speaking 
trumpet  I  believe  he  is  known  as  the '  Cursing 
Commodore,'  though  how  cursing  should  be 
a  means  of  distinguishing  him  from  other 
Commodores,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  Well, 
the  moment  the  firing  ceased,  Lady  Kitty, 
metamorphosed  into  a  creditable  officer,  ran 
upon  deck,  and  was  in  time  to  get  the  enemy 
to  deliver  up  to  her  his  sword,  which  she 
returned  with  a  genteel  bow.  The  Commo- 
dore was  so  frightened  for  the  trick's  being 
noised  abroad — and  he  laughed  at,  if  not 
superseded — -that  he  was  forced  to  connive  at 
it,  and  so  lost  the  opportunity  of  behaving 
with  his  usual  brutality.** 

"  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  madam,"  interposed 
Captain  Fane,  very  sternly  for  the  occasion, 
"  that  Commodore  Lake  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  most  humane,  as  well  as  a  v£ry 
gallant  officer  in  his  squadron,  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong." 

"  I'm  quite  easy,  sir,"  hsped  Mrs.  I^celles, 
without  a  second's  awkwardness  in  the  con- 
cession; "I  tell  the  story  as  it  was  told  to 
me.  Perhaps  you  have  also  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  my  firiend  Lady  Kitty." 

"  No,  madam ;  and  I  conjecture  that  I 
should  not  feel  myself  at  all  worthy  of  the 
acquaintance,"  growled  Harrjf  Fane. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  that,  sir,"  urged  Mrs. 
Lascelles  blandly.  "Lady  Kitty  makes 
every  allowance;  particularly  when,  poor 
soul !  she  is  a  prisoner  in  a  hideous  den  of  a 
ship,  with  none  but  you  amiable  tars  to  make 
eyes  at,  in  order  to  pass  her  time." 

"  Now,  can't  you  be  amiable,  Harry,'*  pro- 
tested Lady  Sundon,  in  an  audible  aside,  **  as 
madam  gives  you  credit  for  being  without  too 
much  reason  ?  Yes,  I  assure  yon,  madam," 
declared  Lady  Sundon,  in  a  louder  key,  and 
directly  addressing  Mrs.  Lascelles,  "  if  my 
cousin  had  been  on  ship-board  with  your 
Lady  Kitty,  he  would  have  been  mighty 
proud  to  be  made  eyes  at  by  so  distinguished 
a  lady,  and  would  have  done  his  best  to 
entertain  her  with  his  books,  and  maps,  and 
spedroens.  He  is  a  fellow  of  parts,  though 
he  don't  do  himself  justice,  or  lay  himself  out 
to  be  agreeable.** 

''Wluit  a  pity!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lascelles 
sleepily. 

"  Amt  it  ?  "  responded  Lady  Sundon,  with 
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animation.  "  I  often  tell  him  so.  There  1 
Hany,  do  you  heax  that  ?" 

"  Captain  Fane  is  obliged  to  you  for  telling 
me  and  the  world  what  he  takes  such  pains  to 
hide  under  a  bushel "  remarked  Mrs.  Las- 
celles;  "but  Lady  Kitty  is  like  myself, — she 
don't  much  alTect  books  and  maps.'* 

*'  No  more  do  I,*'  said  ladySuadon  cordi- 
ally ;  "  and  I  w^h  Hany  would  tktov  &em 
aside,  and  cultivate  company  mannerG." 

"La!  you  know  you  don't  practise  what 
you  preach,"  objected  Miss  Sundon,  who  had 
been  engrossed  with  admiration  of  Mrs. 
Lascelles  and  Sir  George,  but  who  felt  that 
it  was  time  to  vindicate  the  superior  delicacy 
of  herself  and  her  sister  from  any  suspicion 
of  complicity  with  Lady  Sundon's  breezy 
v^our.  "  You  are  always  professing  to  sister 
and  me,  I^dy  Sundon,  when  -we  try  to  hold 
you  again,  to  get  you  to  be  quiet,  and  to 
adopt  that  repose  which  is  so  necessary  and 
becoming  to  a  delicate  female — that  you 
despise  company  manners." 

"  Because  I  am't  a  delicate  female,  child, 
and  I  am  your  father's  wife,  the  mistress  of 
you  and  Lyddy  and  the  whole  house,  as  I 
can  tell  all  concerned,"  said  Lady  Sundon  a 
little  indignantly.  "  If  I  were  a  bad  mis- 
tress of  Sir  Peter's  family  you  would  not  ven- 
ture to  speak  so  to  me  ;  therefore,  I  can  well 
afford  to  let  your  foolish  tongue  wag  without 
minding  it,"  continued  Lady  Sundon,  rapidly 
cooling  down  and  recovering  herhabitualgood 
humour.  "  Besides,  can't  you  see  that  I  am 
too  old  to  learn  company  manners,  as  I  am 
too  old  to  improve  my  mind,  which  I  was 
telling  you  t'other  day.  Lady  Bell  ?  " 

"Don't  learn  anything  diat  is  foreign  to 
you,  dear  Lady  Sundon."  Lady  Bell  forbade 
any  change.  "  Be  always  yourself,  your  best 
self." 

"  And  I  shall  crave  leave,  without  any  per- 
mission granted,"  spoke  up  Captain  Fane, 
"  to  remain  myself,  even  my  worst  self,  rather 
than  take  a  leaf, out  of  another  man's  book, 
say  Sir  George  Waring's." 

"Sir,  I  am  honoured  by  figuring  as  your 
example."  Sir  George  nodded  slightly,  and 
took  snuSl 

Lady  Bell  was  vexed  by  the  turn  the  con- 
versation was  taking,  and  the  want  of  har- 
mony in  her  company.  Of  what  good  the 
clear,  curling  water,  the  precocious  spring 
weather,  the  delightful  glidmg  motion  of  the 
boat  which  the  rowers  were  sending  along  so 
smoothly  to  green  Richmond  and  Hampton 
— if  quarrelling  were  the  order  of  the  day  ? 

Mrs.  Lascelles  might  not  dislike  it  at  the 
expense  of  Lady  Bell  and  her  host's  family, 


because  it.  would  form  a  tit-tit  of  conversa- '  I 
tion  to  retail,  well  spiced  and  served  hot,  in  '1 
the  next  partf  which.  Mre.  LasceHes  should  ' ' 
enter.  \\ 

Sir  George  mi^t  not  mind.    Tbis&shion-  : 
able  goddess  and  god  were  somewhat  above  j  ] 
human  iee&ig,  and  could  take  dieir  qioit  | 
ont  of  die  discomfiture  ot  oAem.    But  ,' 
these  others  were  troubled,  and  showed  I 
themselves  in  their  worst  colours,  and  an-  !| 
reasonable  Lady  Bell  blamed  Captain  Fane  i 
as  the  cause.    Why  was  he  so  stem  in  a)n- 
tradicting  Mrs.  Lascdlesr's  incredible  story  ;'  ^ 
of  Lady  Kitty  Lake  ?   Where  was  the  use  of 
contradicting  it  at  all,  when  nobody  beHered  i' 
it,  when  it  was  not  meant  to  be  believed  ?  ' 

Lady  Bell  tried  to  make  a  diversion  m  the 
conversation  as  the  boat  was  apprwtdm^  i 
Richmond.    She  began  to  remaik  upon  die 
houses  and  their  occupants.  i| 

Then  the  attentim  of  Sir  Geo^e  and  Mrs.  ' ' 
Lascelles  became  concentrated  on  a  white  '| 
house  in  the  backgKiund,  ^iie  tisejreiqntiated 
on  the  merits  and  misfortunes  of  its  owner,    i  . 

"  It  is  enough  to  make  a  fdlow  donbt  all  | 
good,"  protest^]  Sir  Geoi^,  with  sometfung  ■ 
like  melancholy  energy,  "to  thii^  of  the  "  I 
fate  of  poor  dear  Lady  Di,  consigned  from 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  fool  only  to  those  ai 
a  brute  ! " 

"And  she  so  clever  to  be  twice  taken  in,"  ■ 
protested  Lady  Bell,  with  soft  wonder.  "  She  , 
is  another  Mrs.  Damer,  Captain  Fane."  She 
turned  to  Harry  in  explanarion,  thinking  to 
Ijropitiate  the  bear,  and  seeking  to  allay  a 
little  twinge  of  conscience  where  her  sweep- 
ing censure  of  the  gendeman  was  oopcemed. 

Had  he  not  been  attentive  and  kind 
to  her  on  a  recent  ooasion?  By  wh«e 
£iult  after  all  had  he  been  sufToied  to  fall  into 
neglect,  or  to  be  twitted  and  tormented  that 
day,  until  he  had  assumed  an  attitude  of  nide 
hostility  to  all  around  him  ? 

"  We  are  speaking  of  Lady  Di  Beauderk, 
who  can  paint  like  a  Breughel  or  a  Saeyders," 
finished  Lady  Bell. 

"  I  dare  say,  sir  " — Mrs.  Lascelles  came 
between  the  couple  wirii  her  affectation  of 
artlessness — "you  prefer  a  simpler,  shorter 
road  to  excellence.  You  think  Lady  Di 
would  have  been  better  employed  if  she  had 
been,  tossing  pancakes  or  henuning  di^- 
douts." 

"I  don't  know  abont  simpler,  shorter 
roads,"  cried  Captain  Fane  defiantJy,  "bui  I 
confess  I  prefer  straight  lines,  and  I  have  tio 
pity  to  waste  on  crooked  ones.  I  do  think 
that  your  paragon,  Lady  Di,  would  have  been 
a  vast  deal  better  emplc^ed  in  hearing — ay, 
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even  ia  seeking  to  better  the  eaonni^s  of 
oac  sinner, tlkaa  ia  m^cing  a  trial,  ibr  a  change, 
by  the  aid  of  the  law  of  divorce,  how 
^ould  like  the  eaormities  of  another.  And 
when  she  finds  that  ^le  cannot  abide  the 
second  anjt  iu«e  tbui  the  first,  i^e  raises  a 
precioos  polber,  fdsoolh.!  because  she  is 
proper^  pnaished." 

Lady  Bell  was  aggrieved,  even  shocked, 
by  this  plain  speakiDg.  l^y  Di  had  been 
so  heavily  panisfaed  for  her  enors,  that  she 
had  arrived  at  their  bciag  coodoDedt  aadhad 
come  to  be  treated  herself  as  a  sort  of 
'  cherished  pet,  not  by  hsr  own  set  alone,  but 
by  wiser  men  and  women. 

What  was  tlus  sibUor,  that  he  should  rou^y 
rend  social  veils,  tear  asunder  well-bred  ilki- 
sions^  and  sit  in  jm^ment  on  his  f^ow-crea- 
tores,  whoae  fiearfiil  stun^ing-btocks  and 
torturing  temptattons  he  could  never  fathom  ? 

Lady  Bell  would  have  nothing  more  to 
say  to  Caplaia  Fane.  She  bestowed  her 
entire  xtguA  on  Sir  Gecnrge  and  Mrs. 
Lascelles.  When  the  party  landed  and 
walked  up  to  Htunpton  Court,  Ladj  Bell 
went  with  her  particnkir  allies  without  look- 
ing over  her  shoulder.  She  suffered  them  to 
lead  her  through  the  rooms  wluch  ambition, 
in  its  osteotatton  and  prodigali^,  had  built, 
and  lingered  especially  in  the  "Beauty- 
room."  SAne  made  as  if  she  were  absorbed 
by  the  xneretricious,  un-Engltsh  seaming  beau- 
ties, and.  the  unedifying  trswjitions  wbidi  they 
had  left  behmd  them  in  the  gossip  of  Gnun- 
mont,  quoted  aptly  and  with  adroit  reticence 
by  Sir  Geoige. 

She  paid  no  heed  on  this  occasion  to  the 
Dutch  garden,  the  long  alleys,  the  goodly 
boughs,  the  Inidge  across  the  river,  with  tlK 
pure  blue  sky  over  alt— she  treated  them  as 
if  they  might  be  left  oat  of  the  county  as  if 
they  did  not  deserve  her  notice. 

But  Sir  George  took  her  mto  the  "  Maire," 
and  it  was  on  Sir  George  she  called  when  she 
was  weary  of  bewild^ment  to  unravel  the 
labyrinth,  and  find  her  a  mode  of  exit 

Sir  Oeorge  finally  conducted  Lady  Bell  to 
die  village  inn,  -where  the  party  were  to  dine, 
and  seated  her  at  the  head  of  the  table,  in 
the  rustic  tearnxnn,  aa  the  queen  of  the 
feast. 

Lady  Sell  allowed  the  particularity  of  this 
homage.  She  received  it  all  either  as  if  she 
were  indiffennt  to  what  It  ought  to  tend,  or 
as  if  she  bad  never  heard  that  Sir  George 
was  a  notonons  breaker  of  women's  hearts, 
vrhose  wings  no  woman  had  been  able  to 
clip. 

In  that  prime  Sir  Geoi^  was  still  slightly 
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Harry  Fane's  junior,  while  he  was  far  nearer 
an  Adonis  by  nature,  with  every  personal 
point  iBoroeasurably  better  luought  out  by 
art  But  though  Sir  Geotge  had  not  &ced  a 
bronzing  climate  or  a  battering  service,  the 
high-pressure  atmosphere  of  fashionable  dis- 
»patioD  in  which  he  had  fiourished,  was  mote. 
teUing  th»t  either  ^emative.  la.  spite  of 
his  baptismal  register.  Sir  Geoi^  m  all  his 
elegance  looked  not  half  so  fresh  and  hardly 
so  young  as  Captau  Fanc^  Manliness  took 
soooe  indemni£ication|  but  such  indenuiific^ 
tioD.  has  not  always  been  vahied. 

Sir  GecHge's  was  not  the  reputation  of  an 
honest  fellow,  a  true  friend,  a  brave  worker, 
a  gallant  gendeman,  a  reverent  and  sincere 
Christiui,  even  ia  sorry  days,  for  the  most 
part,  where  Christianity  was  concerned.  But 
it  was  the  reputaticm  of  a  maa  gnawed  to 
the  coFC  hy  the  rust  of  selfi^ness  and  self- 
conceit,  who  could  sneer  with  the  finished 
gzace  of  a  cold-hearted  man  of  the  woiid, 
fuming  himself  on  harioig  ate  of  the  tiee  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil — on  the 
evil  side  alone,  having  summarily  rejected 
the  good  as  unw<Mthy  «  his  consderadon. 

Lady  Bell  bdong  to  the  ocdo-  <tf 
women  who  admire  such  men?  It  looked 
as  if  this  man  were  to  her  taste;  and  to 
give  the  devil  his  due,  your  fine  gentleman, 
when  he  had  everything  his  own  way,  could 
be  pleasant,  few  pleasanter  among  the  best 
of  good  people.  The  very  absence  of  feel- 
ing, and  iwesence  of  heartless  good-nature, 
invested  Sir  George  with  a  kind  of  airy 
agreeability  and  versatility. 

CHAPTER    XXXI. — THE    LITTLE    DINNER  AT 
HAMPTON,  WTTH  MUSIC  ON  THE  WATER. 

In  the  course  of  the  little  dinner  in  the 
Hampton  tea-room,  Sir  Gewge  would  not 
only  not  sit  down  till  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  seated,  but  he  would  supersede  a  regular 
waiter  to  wait  uporx  his  companions.  It 
might  have  been  for  the  peculiar  sati^action  of 
waiting  on  I-ady  Bell,  but  certainly  be  did 
not  confine  his  cares  to  that  quarter  of  the 
table.  He,  the  finest  gentleman  in  the  room, 
but  that  was  saying  little,  did  the  whole  wait- 
ing. He  changed  plates  and  placed  glasses, 
and  brought  round  sauces,  so  neatly  and  so 
comically,  with  such  cleverness,  taste,  and 
devotion,  making  amends  to  everybody,  as  it 
were,  for  all  his  previous  shortcomings — not 
caring,  though  his  own  meal  were  cold,  or 
though  he  had  not  a  meal  at  all — ^that  it  was 
hard,  before  so  patent  a  proof,  not  to  think 
him  unsdfish  as  well  as  delightful. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  mumbled  Lady  Sun- 
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don,  widi  her  mouth  full  of  cutlets,  "Sir 
George  is  the  channingest  man  going — he 
beats  the  women  out  and  out,  even  you. 
Lady  BelL  I  don't  wonder  that  nobody  can 
say  nay  to  him." 

Mrs.  Lascelles  did  not  appear  so  bent  on 
redeeming  her  character ;  she  still  made  wry 
faces  and  turned  up  her  nose  at  the  pickled 
walnuts  and  the  cherry  pie. 

But  Lady  Bell  was  in  her  element.  "  I 
wonder  if  there  are  any  cows  here,"  she 
cried  peeping  out  of  the  window  behind  her. 
"  If  there  had  been  such  a  whitefoot  as  we 
have  at  SummeriiiU,  I  might  have  run  out 
and  milked  her  and  whipped  you  a  ^Uabub 
in  no  time.  Yes,  I  can  whip  syllabubs,  Mrs. 
Las<%Ues,  you  need  not  look  incredulous, 
and  strain  gooseberry  fool,  too,  only  this  is 
not  the  season  of  the  year  for  gooseberries." 

"  Ain't  it  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Lascelles  with 
languid  iimocence. 

"  Gracious,  madam !  did  you  not  know  we 
ha'n't  gooseberries  in  February  ?  "  questioned 
Lady  Sundon,  staring  go^le^ed  at  this 
curious  piece  of  ignorance. 

Lady  Bell  went  on  without  paying  any 
heed  to  Mrs,  Lascelles's  affectation.  **  If  my 
Mrs.  Sundon  or  Master  Charles  were  here 
they  would  bear  out  my  story." 

"By  bribery  and  corruption,  only  too 
excusable  in  such  a  court,"  argued  Sir  George. 
I'  But  who  may  Master  Charles  be  when  he 
is  at  home?  An  overgrown  baby,  as  his 
name  would  imply,  or  a  wild  man  of  the 
woods,  eh.  Lady  Bell  ? "  asked  Sir  George 
with  privileged  freedom,  while  preparing  to 
make  his  own  diimer,  like  the  most  frugal  of 
hermits,  on  bread  and  milk.  "No,  don't 
press  any  grosser  fare  upon  me,"  he  waved  off 
the  eagerness  of  his  friends  to  repay  his 
benefits.  "  I  do  enjoy  an  Arcadian  meal  at 
times,  when  I  have  not  only  the  felicity  of 
being  in  Arcady,  but  of  being  with  nymphs 
in  Arcady,"  Sir  Geoige  bowed  with  his  hand 
on  his  heart 

"  It  is  fine  to  have  the  command  of  such 
langu^e,"  reflected  Lady  Sundon,  holding  up 
her  hands. 

"But  about  this  Master  Charles,"  Sir 
George  returned  to  the  subject j  "can  he, 
after  partaking  of  such  syllabubs  and  goose- 
berry fools,  be  still  a  ruddy  youth,  with  great 
hands  and  feet?" 

Lady  Bell  laughed,  blushed,  and  winced  a 
little  for  her  friend.  Beside  Sir  George 
Master  Charles  would  be  ruddy,  and  his 
Lumley  bought  gloves  and  boots  did  not 
tend  to  diminish  the  natural  size  of  his 
hands  and  feet ;  but  where  was  tht  harm  in 


the  mdcUness  espedally,  unless  she  had 
learnt  to  despise  rude  health  like  the  Miss« 
Simdon?  lliey  had  been  putting  severe 
restraint  on  themselves,  that  they  might  not 
taste  more  than  a  morsel,  after  being  hours 
on  the  water,  not  so  much  to  bear  Sir  Geo^ 
company,  for  they  had  not  foreseen  his  j 
temperance,  as  to  display  their  own  ethereal  |' 
appetites.  | 

Hairy  Fane  had  watched  Lady  Bell  oar-  | 
rowly.  "She  is  not  only  (rf  the  world 
worldly,  she  is  as  heartless  as  the  others,"  ) 
was  his  scornful  conclusion.  "  She  is  < 
ashamed  of  the  mere  recollectioa  of  some  | 
poor  befooled  country  fellow,  whatever  he  | 
may  be,  better  than  dtis  mocking  jackanapes ; 
but  what  does  it  matter  to  me?"  ' 

"  A  penny  for  jrour  thoughts.  Hairy,"  cried  ■ 
Lady  Sundon,  **  or  if  you  won't  give  us  that, 
propose  a  toast,  do  something  for  the  good 
the  company." 

"  I  drink  to  you,  dien,  cousin,  since  you 
have  started  the  idea,"  replied  Captam  Faoe, 
so  soberly  that  it  vzs  almost  gloomily,  sSia 
he  found  that  he  could  not  escape,  and  that 
the  attention  of  the  par^  was  Erected  to 
him. 

"  A  plague  on  the  lad  I  to  pve  an  old 
married  woman  who  might  be  his  mother " 
remonstrated  Lady  Sundon ;  "  but  if  you  are 
all  so  kind,  thanks  to  you,"  and  Lady  Suodoa 
beamed  radiandy  on  mt  raised  glases. 

"  Now,  Lady  Bell,  I'm  ready  for  Master 
Charles,"  suggested  Sir  George,  holding  up 
his  glass  of  milk. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Lady  Bell, 
getting  nettled.  "At  least  Master  Charies 
is  not  a  milksop ;  supposing  you  wiU  pledge 
in  no  better,  you  must  pledge  yourself,  Sr 
George.  I  give  Sir  Geoige  Waring,  and  I 
couple  my  toast  with  a  sentiment :  May 
persevere  in  and  profit  by  simplid^." 

"  I  acknowledge  your  toast  with  the^hum- 
blest  gratitude,  and  I  drink  your  sentimeot 
with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  for  have  I  sot 
profited  by  simplici^  already  this  day?  "  ic- 
joined  Sir  George  with  perfect  good-hun»oar, 
looking  not  a  whit  annoyed,  but  rather  grati- 
fied, by  Lady  Bell's  poor  little  wit  being 
spent  upon  him — a  cheerful  nonchalance 
which  put  Lady  Bell  to  shame. 

Affronted  with  herself.  Lady  Bell  began 
hastily  to  talk  of  the  cockle-shdis  which  had 
been  found  by  the  bushel  under  one  of  the 
floors  of  Somerset  House ;  and  that  led  to  ^  j 
discussion  of  the  exdiange  which  the  Queen  | 
had  made  in  giving  up  Somerset  House  for 
Buckingham  House. 

The  discussion  paved  the  way  for  Mn* 
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Lascelles's  descanting  on  the  petition  of  the 
maids  of  honour  that  they  might  get  a  com- 
pensation in  lieu  of  supper,  wmch  was  worth 
seventy  pounds  more  salary. 

When  the  party  went  back  to  the  boat, 
the  day  was  terminating  in  the  rosiest  sunset 
which  ever  breadied  of  spring,  youth,  and 
promise. 

"  I  vow  we  must  be  in  Arcady,"  repeated 
'  Sir  George.  With  all  his  pretence  at  fine 
language,  he  had  just  the  tiniest  spark  of  the 
soul  of  a  lover  of  nature.  Yet  the  glow 
which  blushed  on  the  water  and  shone  on 
all  the  faces,  and  was  only  the  brighter  and 
the  gladder  for  the  chill  bleakness  of  winter 
scarcely  forsaken,  awoke  some  small  response 
even  in  his  artificial  nature. 

As  for  Captain  Fane,  he  sat  with  his  cap 
in  his  hand,  letting  the  breeze  blow  in  his 
hair,  looking  down  the  river  towards  the  open 
sea,  wishing  he  were  away  in  his  shi^.  Life 
was  bad  enough  on  ship-board  sometimes,  in 
the  depths  of  tyranny^  ignorance,  profani^, 
miktiny,  but  there  ihe  mass  of  men,  even  at 
their  worst,  were  toilsome  men  in  rough 
earnest  There  in  tiie  night-watches  a  man 
could  be  alone  with  sea  and  sky,  until  he 
foi;got  the  very  existence  of  heartless  fine 
ladies  and  expert  actors  of  fine  gentlemen. 

"  We  want  only  music  to  make  the  hour 
complete,"  remarked  Sir  Geoige.  "Lady 
Bell,  might  I  beg—?" 

Lady  Bell  hesitated,  then  yielding  to  the 
spirit  of  the  hour,  commenced  to  sing  an  air 
from  the  popular  opera. 

^  George  strock  in  with  a  mellow  second, 
singing  bemg  one  of  this  fine  gentleman's 
accomidisfaments,  as  well  as  playing  on  the 
flute  and  &e  flageolet. 

The  song  was  warmly  applauded  by  all 
save  Captain  Fane.  Even  lady  Sundon 
praised,  while  she  frankly  admitted  that  she 
did  not  comprehend  a  word  of  the  jargon, 
'*  but  nevertheless  do  let  us  have  some  more 
of  it." 

*'  We  shall  have  these  boats  following. 
Lady  Sundon,"  objected  Harry  Fane,  sharply 
looking  round  from  where  he  was  steering, 
and  indicating,  among  the  woric-a-day  barges, 
two  boats  filled  with  company,  that  had  been 
attracted  like  themselves  to  a  row  on  the 
river  by  a  day  borrowed  from  April  and 
set  in  the  end  of  February.  These  baqes 
bad  already  been  drawn  into  the  wake  of  the 
first  by  tiie  singing. 

"  V/bat  thou^  the  boats  do  follow,  they 
ain't  going  to  run  us  down,"  stout  Lady  Sun- 
don made  l^ht  of  the  demur ;  "  you  are 
becoming  qmte  a  kill-joy,  Harry  Fane." 


It  was  an  extraordinary  sensation  for  Lady 
Bell  to  have  the  propriety  of  her  behaviour 
doubted  by  a  man — a  sailor— before  these 
pinks  of  fashion,  Sir  George  and  Mrs.  Las- 
celles,  who  had  been  contributing  to  put 
Lady  Bell  at  her  ease. 

She  disliked  the  ruggedness  of  Captain 
Fane  as  much  as  she  liked  the  suavity  of  Sir 
George,  which  no  sauciness  of  hers  could 
disturb,  for  ^e  had  been  saucy  in  sub- 
stituting Sir  Geoi^e  himself  as  a  toast  which 
he  might  drink  in  milk. 

Lady  Bell  looked  Harry  Fane  in  the  face 
and  clwUenged  Sir  George  to  accompany  her 
in  something  which  I^y  Sundon  would 
approve — "Begone,  dull  care,"  or  "Pray 
Goody,  cease,"  a  challenge  which  Sir  Geoige 
accepted  nothing  loth. 

But  before  the  first  song  was  concluded,  one 
of  the  boats  in  the  rear  shot  across  the  bow  of 
the  Sundons'  boat,  and  three  or  four  excited 
men,  in  white  vests  and  rich  coats  like  Sir 
Geoige's,  threatened  to  upset  bo^  of  the 
craft  as  they  gesticulated  violently  while  they 
shouted — 

"  Hey  day  I  Waring,  hold  on  !  What  litUc 
opera-girl  have  you  got  there  ?  Here,  pitch 
her  over  to  us,  that  she  may  tip  us  a  stave. 
We've  been  dining  at  Kew,  and  we'll  engage 
to  troll,  among  us,  as  good  an  accompaniment 
as  you  can  contrive  with  your  single  pipe, 
sweet  though  it  is." 

■  "  Hold  off  I  Annesley,  Gower ;  nf  nd  what 
you're  about.  You're  absurdly  wrong,  I  tell 
you,  and  if  you  don't  set  yourselves  right,  by 
heavens  1  I'U  have  to  take  the  correcting  of 
you  into  my  own  hands,"  called  back  Sir 
George,  fix)wning  blackly  for  once  in  his  life. 

"  It  is  tru^  c^ifound  him  I "  cried  one  of 
the  strange  gentlemen,  letting  his  boat  fall 
off.  *'He's  in  other  company;  yonder  is 
Mrs.  Lascelles — who  would  have  thought  it  ? 
— and  there  is  an  avenging  fury  of  a  naval 
officer  porting  helm.  Good  afternoon,  Sir 
George,  good  aflemoon,"  dropped  more 
faintly  over  the  water. 

But  Lady  Bell  had  shrunk  into  herself 
abashed,  recalled  to  her  senses,  deeply 
wounded  alike  in  her  self-respect  and  ^er 
pride. 

Not  all  the  solicitations  and  excuses  of  Sir 
Geoi^e  and  Mrs.  Lascelles  could  make  Lady 
Bell  immediately  forget  the  indignity  to  whidi 
she  had  exposed  herself,  or  forgive  them  for 
promoting  th?  exposure,  thou{^  she  was 
silent  on  her  feelings,  and  as  wUling  as  the 
others  to  welcome  a  diversion. 

The  day  was  so  complete  in  its  spring 
character,  that  at  sundown  a  little  cloud  oi 
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midges  seemed  to  start  into  Ufe  and  hover  in 

the  air. 

"  How  short  their  day  is  !  *'  said  Lady  Bell, 
regretfully  for  the  ephemera.  "  I  know  th^ 
are  only  creatures  of  a  day,  but  to  come  and 
go  so  sooD, — ^if  they  had  waited  for  a  few 
more  months,  ^hey  nught  have  danced  through 
a  few  more  hours,  and  not  been  pindied  by 
so  sharp  a  death.  Who  knows  ?* 

**  My  dear  creature, — forgive  me, — my  best 
Lady  Bell,"  Sir  George  corrected  himself, 
"  the  midges  have  been  highly  honom'ecl, 
even  before  you  condescended  to  pity  them. 
They  have  more  than  served  their  purpose, 
— they  have  helped  to  furnish  an  illanon  for 
us,  that  this  February  day  by  the  calendar,  is 
in  the  merry  month  of  May  by  our  experi- 
ence, and  that  Hampton  is  Arcady.  Now, 
here  we  are  past  Chelsea,  fast  coming  back 
to  the  coaise  dissipation  of  the  garish  town 
and  the  cold  winds  of  March ;  what  should 
rranain  to  the  midges,  but  to  be  swept  aside 
with  the  iHusion?" 

Lady  Bell  turned  away  her  head  and  shut 
her  eyes  for  a  moment,  did  not  ■wish  to 
see  even  the  midges  swept  aside.  She  did 
not  like  the  philosophy  of  which  she  and 
hers  formed  always  the  centre.  She  had 
not  consented  to  view  life  as  a  rainbow- 
hued  but  hollow  mockery,  a  mere  series  of 
ocmvenien^  spangled  illuaons. 

CHAPTER  XX3UI.— A  VISIT  TO  LEICESTER 

FlEtSS. 

Captain  Fake  erf"  his  own  -tee  will  would 
not  have  |aid  another  visit  to  Cleveland 
Courts  before  he  retimied  to  Ms  ship.  So 
far  as  it  rested  with  him,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind — a  little  too  tartly  for  perfect  in- 
differenre-^to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
fine  ladies,  and  to  turn  his  back  on  fine 
ladies*  entertwners,  so  long  as  they  were 
cumbered  with  such  troublesome  guests. 

But  Captain  Fane  had  business  with  Sir 
Peter,  who  was,  indeed,  about  to  appoint 
Harry  Fane  one  of  the  guardians  to  his 
young  son,  and  so  punctilious  and  conscien- 
tious a  yomig  man  as  Harry  Fane  could 
not  see  it  his  du^  to  renounce  this  trust 
because  circumstances  had  rendered  it  dis- 
tasteful to  him. 

Thus  it  h^)pened,  tint  wlnle  Captain  Fane 
feh  scandalized  by  the  manner  in  which  X.ady 
Bell  TVevor  had  suffiwed  herself  to  float 
doubly  with  the  tide,  in  the  water  party, 
\riule  he  kept  telling  himself  caustically  that 
he  need  not  have  expected  anything  else, 
and  continued  setting  his  face,  more  like  a 
than  ever,  against  feshionable  frivolity 


and  levity — he  yet  found  himsdf  mti»st^ 
of  Sir  Peter  Sundon's  house.  i 

At  that  moment  Lady  Bell,  attended  hy  i 
her  maid,  tripped  out,  in  ha  calfeche  and  , 
wiA  her  hands  da^>ed  in  her  maS,  dearly  , 
starting  on  an  expedititm. 

Lsidy  Bell  distanced  and  dmnbToiiiided  ' 
Captain  Fane,  who  was  unfamiliar  with  the  i 
changes  of  mind  and  revototions  in  tactics  ; 
of  even  the  staidest  and  most  demure  of  ' 
womankind. 

She  stopped  him  as  he  was  about  to  pass  i 
her  with  a  formally  low  bow,  by  holding  oat  a  , 
friendly  little  hand,  and  be^wmg  on  him  ' 
the  nnsohcited  information,  that  she  was 
bound  for  the  great  painter  in  Leicester  ' 
Fields,  who  had  made  so  fine  a  picture  of  j 
Commodore  K^pd. 

She  was  not  a  sitter  hersdf,  bvft  she  had 
made  interest  to  see  the  paintings  which  Sir  I 
Jo^ua  Reynolds  had  on  hand.  \ 

She  knew  that  she  should  never  be  able  to 
look  upon  her  daubs  after  tins  monriag,  but, 
womanlike,  she  must  go  £md  meet  her  fete,  i 
though  it  were  her  demolitioB. 

Sir  Joshua's  pictures  were  works  oS  genios  ; 
in  his  Hue,  equ^  to  Mr,  Bouhon's  and  Mr. 
Wedgwood's    exhibitions ;    therefore,  she 
ventured  to  offer  Captam  Fane  the  benefit  , 
of  her  ticket,  as  a  poor  return  for  his  former 
kindness. 

She  was  all  alone,  save  her  maid,  Rogers, 
because  Lady  Sundon  was  engaged  with  Sir 
Peter,  and  the  Misses  Snodon  could  not  | 
stand  the  smell  of  paint  witbotit  Utt  risk  a 
incuzring  m^;rim  or  vertigo.  Sac  was  more 
fortunate — ^but  then  she  lud  aAvrays  daUikd 
m  paints,  and  so  was  vsed  to  tAie  odonr. 

Before  Captain  Fane  knew  lAiai  be  was 
about,  he  had  turned,  and  was  waUdng  avraj- 
by  her  side  in  acceptance  of  her  invitatkw- 
Neither  did  he  detest  or  despise  binisdf  fo: 
his  weakness,  as  might  have  been  Ihoi^hL 

Lady  BeH  had  succeeded,  wifliout  a  word 
of  confession  or  acknowledgment,  by  the 
shy,  wistful  appeal  of  her  eyes  as  she  prattle.! 
to  him,  in  making  him  comprehend  that  ^ 
had  seen  he  was  light  and  she  was  wrong  in 
their  resjitctive  opinions  Of  much  that  had 
happened  at  the  water  party.  She  implied 
that  ^e  was  sony  for  having  <tffended  aa^ 
alienated  him ;  that  ^  had  resolved  on 
fc^owing,  in  future,  rational  pmBuHs,  instead  . 
of  mere  idle  pleasure-hunting,— wittiess  her 
early  homage  to  art  this  raoraing. 

Captain  Fmic  could  not  even  acaiae  him- 
self meddling  in  a  matter  which  was  none 
of  his,  far  less  could  he  accuse  hnself  ot 
madly  foolish  motives. 

■  -"■'■Pigifegdijy 
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Was  it  not  m  some  mcULsare  the  buBmess 
'  of  every  honourable,  kindly  man  to  encourage 
a  gitl  like  Lady  Bell,  in  any  intdligemt 
interest  that  might  help  to  educate  her,  and 
raise  her  at)Ove  the  giddy  vacant  crowd  of 
fashionables,  with  whom  idleness,  ivas  the 
fruitful  parent  of  mischief? 
Ought  he  not  to  alter  his  arrangements, 
'  and  put  hiflBself  a  little  oot  of  his  way  for  one 
momii^,  to  preinde  that  she  did  not  &U 
'  into  company  lilce  that  of  the  hatefol  Sir 
Geovge  Waring,  v^en  she  was  walkii^  abroad 
,  with  no  better  protection  than  her  maid's  ? 

True  it  was  broad  day,  and  with  that  U 
was  also  betimes  in  the  forenoon,  doubtless 
an  age  before  Sir  George  was  up  holding  his 
levee,  in  his  brocade  nightgown,  as  he  sipped 
his  chocolate,  and  pencilled  his  daily  note  to 
Mrs.  Lascelles. 

Bnt  people  conld  not  be  too  carefal,  under 
some  conditions.  Lady  Sundon  was  ca- 
taioly  as  feariess  and  heedless  as  lady  3BeH 
was  gnilelesB  and  tfaougfadess.  It  becuae 
Captain  Fane's  part  to  supplement  the 
absence  of  some  of  the  proper  qualities  of  a 
guardian  in  his  cousin. 

If  Lac^  Sundon  was  lax,  the  strictness 
and  zeal  of  Captain  Fane  on  Lady  Bell's 
behalf  mig^t,  if  the  persons  piincipa^y  con- 
cerned had  given  themselves  time  to  think 
about  it,  have  astonished  even  them.  But 
this  young  couple,  aStei  the  questionable 
fashion  of  young  couples,  did  not  pause  to 
weigh  their  relations — they  took  them  for 
granted. 

Lady  Bell  had  even  so  pleasing  a  trust  in 
the  sedately  fault-finding  young  sea-captain, 
that  she  had  not  the  slightest  qualm  when 
he  at  once  did  her  bidding  and  consented  to 
be  elected  her  eacxat,  such  as  she  would 
have  had  iridi  almoat  any  other  of  her  gay 
danglers,  and  notaUf  with  the  agreeable  Sir 
George.  "  Captain  Fane  is  8uc£  a  modest, 
true  young  spuk,"  she  took  it  ujpon  her  to 
decide,  for  her  private  satisfaction,  though 
how  she  had  arrived  at  the  strong  conclusion 
after  one  or  two  bantering,  bickering  inter- 
views, mdess  from  information  derived  from 
Lady  Sundon,  to  whose  judgment  lady  Bell 
was  not  wont  to  pn  her  £ii^,  it  puzzled  one 
to  guess.  *'  He  is  a  little  prejudiced  and 
hard,**  continaed  Lady  Bell,  mentally  taking 
sto<^  of  her  companion, "  bat  I  can  melt  him," 
(there  was  the  txiamph  1)  "  I  think  I  know 
how  he  would  look  boarding  a  ship,  and  how 
I  could  make  him  drop  his  swoid,"  i^hich 
-was  a  purely  imai^native  vision. 

As  Lady  BeH  and  Captain  Fane  passed 
along  the  streets,  they  became  eye-witnesses 


to  a  curious  poUdcal  contradiction.  At  one 
thoroughfare,  men  were  stationed  with  hand- 
bills, to  be  distributed  to  respectable  and 
influential  persons,  e^ecially  to  members  of 
parliament,  praying  them  to  stop  the  shed- 
ding of  their  American  brethren's  blood.  At 
another  thorooghfare,  the  pedestrians  had  to 
thread  their  way  through  a  crowd — the 
centre  of  which  was  the  cfmunon  hangman 
in  die  act  of  bnining,  to  ite  acc<»apaniment 
of  tmnultaous  applause,  copies  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  The  Present  Crisis  with  respect  to 
America,"  whidi  had  been  condemned  by 
both  Houses,  as  an  insult  to  the  King. 

Captain  Fane  informed  Lady  Bell  that 
this  differcace  of  opinion  had  even  pene- 
trated to  the  services.  He  brought  forward 
the  instance  of  Lord  Viscount  Pitt,  son  to 
my  Lord  Chatham,  havnig  asked  leave  to 
resign  his  commisatm,  since  he  was  deter- 
nuDed  not  to  serve  in  a  war  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colony. 

*'And  what  do  you  sw,  sir?"  inquired 
LadyBelL 

"  I  say  that  it  is  too  late  to  stop  a  fratri- 
ddal  war,  save  by  fighting  it  out  as  quickly 
as  may  be,  and  diat  even  if  it  were  not  so, 
it  is  for  me  to  obey,  not  to  issue,  orders." 

At  Leicester  Fiolds  Lady  Bell's  ticket 
procured  the  admission  of  the  lady  and  her 
friend,  first  into  the  parlour,  where  an  untidy, 
abrupt,  cordial  elderly  woman,,  was  herself 
painting  a  miniature  and  hurriedly  sopping 
up  her  spilt  paint,  when  she  heard  the  steps 
of  visitors. 

This  was  Mrs.  Frances  Reynolds,  who 
painted  "The  Grimly  Ghost  of  Johnson," 
and  wrote  the  "  Essay  on  Taste,"  printed  but 
never  published.  She  was  soon  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  intruders. 

"  My  brother  will  be  certain  to  spare  time 
for  you,"  Miss  Reynolds  assured  Lady  Bell, 
"  he  is  Uke  the  rest  of  the  geniuses,  not  above 
the  flattery  of  such  a  visit  Bah !  havra't  I 
known  than  all.  Burke,  Goldy,  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  has  wished  my  teapot  might  never  run 
dry,  and  yet  hurried  off  to  help  himself  with 
his  own  spoon  out  of  a  Countess's  sugar- 
bason,  and  been  put  down,  to  put  her  down 
in  turn  in  the  presence  of  her  grand  com- 
pany? Ahl  wen  I  hove  never  wished  the 
great  Doctor  would  stay  by  his  own  fire- 
side, though  he  has  forced  Joshua  to  rise 
and  take  hat,  if  he  would  not  sit  on  into 
the  small  hours,  and  have  us  all  winking 
with  sleep  as  the  only  hint  to  our  visitor  to 
be  gone.  I  don't  know  that  we  think  our- 
selves so  enviable, — youll  be  sent  far  to  die 
paintmgmim  preset^.  Lady  Bdi — 00^  you 
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need  not  look  at  my  baby  faces — child's  play 
to  the  doings  of  my  brother, — the  man  in 
Cavendish  Square  can  never  come  near  them, 
though  I  should  not  say  it.  But  you  must 
let  me  have  a  look  at  you,  for  even  we  poor 
artists  hear  of  the  belles  of  the  season,  with 
other  pubUc  matters,  in  the  conversation  of 
sitters,  and  when  we  are  bidden  to  look  in 
at  a  conversauone,  or  a  rout,  now  and  then." 

"Oh,  pray,  Miss  Reynolds,  don't  make 
me  public  property,"  cried  Lady  Bell,  in 
laughing  objection. 

"  If  mj  brother  seek  to  paint  you,  as  he 
has  painted  so  many  of  your  sisterhood,  you 
mil  become  public  property,  whether  you 
like  it  or  no,"  boasted  the  sister,  "  you  can- 
not help  it,  madam,  it  is  a  tax  you  owe  to  the 
country,  like  the  tax  on  powder  or  armorial 
bearings.  But  who  is  this  gentleman?  I 
did  not  catch  his  name.  Oh  1  my  brother 
has  done  many  naval  men,  and  for  my  part, 
I  like  his  Lord  Mount  Edgecumbe  and  his 
Commodore  Keppel,  as  well  as  any  face  he 
has  put  throu{^  hia  hands.    My  Lord 


Mount  Edgecumbe  is  a  Devonslure  man, 
j  and  for  Commodore  Keppel  he  gave  Joshua 
his  first  lift,  and  we  may  well  love  a  dcg 
with  the  name  of  '  Keppel,*  as  Dr.  John- 
son could  love  a  dog  if  it  were  called 
*  Hervey.' " 

The  garrulous  inquisitive  lady  was  inter- 
rupted by  her  Uttle  niece,  as  quiet  as  the 
aunt  was  a  rattl^  and  as  shy  and  attentive 
to  the  proprieties,  as  Miss  Reynolds  was 
impetuous  and  eccentric.  This  young  giil 
was  Sir  Joshua's  Ofl^  Palmer,  whom  he  was 
to  immortalise,  reading  "  Chuissa,"  and  who 
was  to  be  Mrs.  Gwatlun  while  her  sister 
was  to  be  the  heiress  of  the  laigest  foitnM 
acquired  by  the  prosecution  of  art  in  tl^ 
inartistic  England,  and  to  marry  the  Marquis 
of  Thomond.  She  brought  a  message  thai 
her  uncle  was  &ee  from  a  sitter  then,  and  for 
the  next  half  hour,  and  that  he  was  comi^ 
himself  to  take  Lady  Bell  Trevor  and  Cap- 
tain Fane  to  his  paintii^  room,  where  be 
would  show  them  the  pictmres  in  his  pos- 
session. 


TO  MISS  ELIZABETH  VICARS  IN  HER  TENTH  YEAR. 


"\7'0U  ask,  my  dear,  a  verse  or  two, 
But  those  I  have  will  never  do. 
And  here  sudi  things  are  hard  to  make ; 
But  I'll  endeavour  for  your  sake, 
If  you  will  Jundly  condescend 
To  take  such  trifles  of  a  friend. 

Let  us  suppose  that  twen^  years 

Are  gone  with  all  their  smiles  and  tears ; 

And  you  are  pleased  your  thought  to  cast 

Upon  the  cares  and  pleasures  past, 

Until  they  reach  this  quiet  seat 

Of  ease  and  comfort  where  we  meet. 

Then  to  some  friend  (I  know  not  who. 
But  one  I  hope  who  pleases  you) 
Will  you  our  small  adventures  state, 
And  walks  and  visits  all  relate. 

This  done,  you  may  proceed  and  tell : 
"  There  was  a  man  who  loved  me  well. 
Who  made  me  rhymes,  and  said  that  I, 
-»nst  be  woman  by-and-by, 
MX  accomplished  creature  be 
le  without  delight  could  see ; 


But  then  accomplished  should  imply 
Much  more  than  served  to  please  titte  eye. 

*'  He  told  me,  whether  maid  or  wife^ 
There  is  a  war  that  lasts  for  life ; 
At  leas^  contention  will  not  cease 
Till  our  self-conquest  brings  us  peace. 
But  when  I  could  my  spirit  rule. 
My  temper  curb,  my  passion  cool. 
My  talents  and  my  time  improve. 
And  love  where  reason  bids  me  love, 
Then  might  I,  whether  wife  or  maid. 
Consider  all  my  labour  paid. 
And  might  life's  better  pleasures  diare 
Without  their  stem  attendant — Care; 
As  roses  may  our  bos(nm  grace. 
If  we  will  first  the  th(»ns  diq>kux; 

"  So  said  the  man ;  and  then  he  gave 
These  lines  that  are,  I  think,  too  grave; 
And  this  advice,  that  is  too  free ; 
How  do  I  keep  it — Let  me  see.** 

GSORGB  CRABBE. 
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"  I  dreamed  !  a  brilliant,  glorious  dream  ! 
I  was  a  hero,  my  steps  were  marked  by 
death  ;  my  look  brought  destruction  !  At 
Riy  bidding,  mighty  cities  stood  in  flames ; 
high  towers  fell  to  dust;  great  fortresses 
opened  their  iron  gates,  and  I  walked  in  upon 
a  carpet  of  dead  knights,  broken  armour, 
famished  women  and  children.  The  device 
of  my  shield  was  death  and  victory. 

"  But  amidst  the  glory  of  my  fame  I  saw 
spectres  rising  out  of  their  forgotten  graves  ; 
hearts  I  had  broken,  happy  lives  I  had  de- 
stroyed, and  through  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
which  called  me  to  new  victories  I  heard  a 
distant  wail,  a  hollow  curse  upon  the  name 
I  had  made  so  famous.  This  curse  came 
home  to  me ;  the  garland  of  my  conquests 
faded  at  my  eyes,  the  cup  of  power  proved  a 
well  of  galL 

'*  Queen  of  flowers,  lovely  Rose,  fame  and 
glory,  were  Ihey  happiness  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  was  a  poetess ! "  quoth  the  fragrant  Pink, 
"  and  my  song  inspired  a  whole  nation  !  Ever- 
green leaves  surround  my  statue  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  my  country,  and  my  name  lives,  and 
AiLUauAMB^en  the  walls  within  whicli  I 


I. — DREAMING  FLOWERS. 

"  'HPINGLING,  jingling ! "  laughed  the  little 
-I-  Snowdrops,  shaking  their  little  white 
bells  above  the  melting  snow.  "Tingling, 
jingling  I  spring  is  coming  !  the  west  wind  is 
coming !  Tingling,  jingling !  The  swallow  is 
coming,  and  with  it  the  butterflies  and  the 
bright  sun-ray,  this  smile  of  blooming  spring, 
the  dew  its  fragrant  tear.  Tingling,  jingling  ! 
here  we  are  also,  we,  the  herald  of  the  youth 
with  the  garland  of  roses— the  merry  little 
Snowdrops!"  And  to  the  little  Snowdrops' 
singing  there  appeared  the  little  Violet,  glanc- 
ing timidly  around  her,  yet  afraid  of  the  cold, 
naughty  snow,  which  comes  down  every  winter 
and  sends  the  good  little  flowers  down  into 
their  dark  nursery,  when  they  are  yet  wide 
awake.  There  came  the  May-flower  with  its 
pretty  bells,  the  Myosotis  opening  its  delicate 
blue  chalice ;  this  was  followed  by  the  lovely 
Rose,  the  brilliant  Yellow  Lily,  and  the  frag- 
rant Pink ;  soon  after  came  the  proud  Tulip, 
i  the  merry  Bluebell,  and  the  purple  Peony. 
They  came  all,  all  those  children  of  a  warmer 
sun,  even  the  Passion  Flower  at  last,  and 
Summer  had  arrived ! 

"  How  hast  thou  spent  the  winter  ?  "  asked 
the  Rose,  bendingher  lovely  head  to  the  stately 
i  form  of  the  Yellow  Lily. 

have  been  bom  will  be  dust,  and  evjn  the  stone 
upon  my  grave  will  have  disappeared.  But, 
alas,  the  rays  of  glory  are  not  warming,  the 
garland  of  laurels  is  so  heavy  for  a  woman's 
delicate  brow!  Women  are  bom  to  love. 
Heaven  refused  nothing  to  my  spirit.  But  my 
heart  never  found  the  ideal  of  its  dreams,  I  was 
bom  to  walk  my  brilliant  frozen  path — alone. 

"Queen  of  flowers,  lovely  Rose,  I,  the 
proud,  the  admired,  have  I  ever  been  happy  ?  " 

"I  was  a  court  lady  !"  quoth  the  dashing 
Tulip,  "  and  my  whole  life  was  but  one  mock- 
ing delusion.  I  had  rank,  riches,  beauty,  and 
talent.  I  possessed  all  that  makes  the  happi- 
ness and  pride  of  a  husband,  the  brightness 
of  a  cheerful  home;  but  all  this  was  nothing 
to  me.  The  priceless  gifts  of  heaven  were 
lavished  upon  an  empty-hearted,  selfish  crowd, 
and  the  husband  I  had  loved,  the  sainted 
home  of  my.  children,  were  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  false  friends  and  frivolous  pleasures. 
But  when  my  youth  had  faded,  and  with  it  the 
power  of  my  worldly  reign,  I  had  no  home 
to  turn  to.  The  love  I  once  possessed  was 
long  forfeited,  and  I  saw  nothing  around  me 
but  the  spectres  of  my  misspent  life. 
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"  Queen  of  flowers,  lovely  Rose,  I  have 
known  the  brilliant  wretchedness  of  life;  but 
its  happiness,  never." 

"  My  brow  bleeds  under  the  martyr's  crown 
of  thorns  ! "  quoth  the  Passion  Flower ;  *'  and 
my  breast  has  been  pierced  by  a  thousand 
daggers.  I  was  a  diampion  of  truth  and 
chanty,  and  offered  my  life  for  the  happiness 
of  my  brethren.  But  the  reward  for  my 
bitter  strife  has  been  suffering  and  martyrdom. 
They  hated,  they  persecuted  me,  until  I  fell 
down  exhausted  under  my  heavy  cross,  and 
died  on  a  foreign  soil,  far  from  the  country 
which  had  been  my  cradle,  far  from  those  I 
loved.  But  the  trutli  for  which  I  had  suffered, 
it  did  not  die.  It  rose  out  of  the  lonely  grave 
in  that  foreign  land,  and  entered  the  souls 
which  had  doubted.  It  conquered  at  last, 
and  now  those  who  had  refused  every  com- 
fort to  the  living,  erect  statues  to  the  dead 
man's  memory,  and  praise  the  name  of  him 
they  had  munlered. 

"  Queen  of  flowers,  lovely  Rose,  has  ev^ 
happiness  crowned  the  life  of  die  great  saviours 
of  mankind  ?  " 

"  They  called  me  the  •  Flower  of  Tifiis,' "  said 
the  Tuberose.  "  I  was  an  odalisque,  and  my 
beauty  outshone  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 
All  the  fragrance  of  the  East  filled  the  air  of 
my  palace,  the  songs  of  Haiiz  lulled  me  to 
sleep,  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  lotus 
Uower  opens  its  rosy  chalice  to  receive  the 
last  rays  of  the  sinking  sun,  I  lay  on  my  purple 
couch  in  the  shade  of  Persia's  rose-trees,  and 


listened  to  the  melodious  sighs  of  the  nightln- ' , 
gale.  But  yet,  how  sad  is  the  storyof  myiiii: ! 
These  lips,  as  full  as  cherries,  sweet  as  tk-  ■ 
leaves  of  the  opening  rosebud,  these  lips  were  | 
cursed,  for  they  were  doomed  to  kiss  die  maT\  \ 
they  hated,  and  to  him  they  would  have  Icmged  ; 
to  give  all  the  sweetness  of  Eden  their  ki^ 
brought  death. 

"  Queen  of  flowers,  lovely  Rose,  iriat  is 
youth  without  its  crown  of  happy  love  ?  \i\a.t  > 
is  life  without  this  blessing?"  '] 

**  And  thou,"  asked  the  Rose,  bending  her 
earnest  face  down  to  the  little  Violet's  droop-  ; 
ing  chaU<%,  "  what  hast  thou  dreamed  ?  " 

"  I,"  replied  the  lovely  little  flower,  in  her 
soft  melodious  voice,  can  tell  you  no  such 
brilliant  tales.  I  dreamed  neither  of  &mc, 
nor  of  conquests,  nor  of  romance.  My 
Bowed  on  quietly  in  a  low  Utde  cottage,  vr.xh 
a  husband  I  loved  and  beautiful  childrni  I 
brought  up  to  be  charitable  and  kmsg  to 
each  other.  Far  from  the  trouble  and  bustle 
of  the  workl,  I  sou^t  Ufe%  true  meanitig  io 
the  hearts  of  those  I  loved. 

"I  was  happy,  queen  of  flowers,  lovely 
Rose,  because  contentment,  innocence,  and 
love  are  happineu  ;  not  earthly,  but  faeavenlf 
bliss." 

The  little  flower's  tremulous  voice  died 
away,  a  subdued  stillness  crept  over  her 
sisters'  bending  chalices,  and  night  camea:.J 
covered  them  with  ibs  mysterious  veil. 

STEPHANIE  WOHU 

Bitda  Pat. 


THE  ARMY  IN  ITS  SOCIAL  ASPECTS. 


THERE  are  two  aspects  in  which  the 
army  may  be  looked  at :  first  as  a  great 
military  machine  devoted  to  purely  military 
purposes,  and  next  as  a  part  of  the  general 
body  of  society.  The  great  object  of  an  array 
is  of  course  to  fight,  or  at  least  to  be  ready  for 
fighting,  and  it  is  natural  that  its  fighting  quali- 
ties should  in  the  first  instance  engage  atten- 
tion. On  this  aspect  of  the  array  we  have 
nothing  to  say  here,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  sufficiently  taken  notice  of  elsewhere.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Beyond 
the  question  how  far  the  army  fulfils  the 
special  purposes  to  which  it  is  dedicated, 
there  is  the  not  less  important  question  of  its 
relations  with,  and  influence  upon,  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Excluding  the  militia  and  volunteers,  we 
have  a  regular  army  of  some  125,000  men,  of 
whom  more  than  half  are  stationed  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 


every  year  23,000  young  men  are  draft'"! 
into  this  force  to  611  up  vacancies  by  dea:a 
or  discharge.  Taking  the  soldiers  merely  bv 
themselves,  they  constitute  a  sufficient.:' 
numerous  body  to  make  it  worth  while  p 
consider  what  is  their  condition  as  member, 
of  society.  Does  their  militaiy  senice  exer- 
cise an  improving  or  a  deteriorating  influence 
on  their  personal  character  ?  Are  th^  better 
or  worse  citizens  for  bein^  soldiers?  And 
what  sort  of  influence  is  it  that  they 
exercise  on  the  civil  population  with  which 
they  are  brought  into  contact?  A  rcan 
when  he  enlists  as  a  soldier  does  not  pass 
into  a  world  apart  and  idisolutely  separated 
on  all  sides  from  the  rest  of  society. 
has  friends  and  relations  with  whom  he  st'"! 
maintains  some  kind  of  intercourse ;  and 
wherever  he  goes  he  is  always,  more  or  less,  :n 
contact  with  civilians.  Moreover  he  him^vii 
probably  will  not  remain  all  his  life  in  the  aimy. 
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After  so  many  years*  service,  he  may  dofif  his 
unifonn,  lay  aside  his  riBe,  and  resume  his 
place  as  an  ordinary  member  of  society.  As  a 
soldier  he  may  marry  and  have  children, 
and  his  wife  and  children  will  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  military 
atmosphere.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
whatever  kind  of  character  service  in  the 
array  tends  to  stamp  on  the  men  who  com- 
pose it  has  a  fair  chance  of  being  pretty 
widely  disseminated  through  the  general 
body  of  society.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  do  well  to  ask  what  sort  of  a  man  does 
military  service  tend  to  make  a  soldier? 
i  And  what  is  his  influence  on  society?   Is  it 
I  a  wholesome  leaven  or  a  malefic  contagion  ? 
'  We  will  try  to  give  some  idea  of  the  present 
I  condition  of  £e  army  from  this  point  of 
view. 

Before,  however,  considering  the  British 
,  soldier  as  he  ts,  we  must  glance  at  what  he 
I  was  within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

Under  the  old  system,  which  was  still,  more 
1  or  less,  in  operation  down  to  about  the 
'  middle  of  the  present  century,  military  ser- 
I  vice  was  certainly  not  an  emplojrment  to- 
I  wards  which  a  man  of  good  diaracter  would 
natUTally  be  attracted,    It  would  be  unjust 
I  to  say  that  the  army  was,  as  a  body,  made 
I  up  of  men  of  bad  disuucter,  but  it  may  at 
least  be  said  that  it  was  an  employment  to 
which  no  man  whose  prospects  in  any  other 
situation  were  not,  for  one  reason  or  anoUier, 
absolutely  hopeless,  would  ever  think  of 
tumiiig.    Here  and  there  a  restless,  spirited 
youth  might  enlist  for  the  mere  sake  of 
adventure ;  but,  as  a  mle,  enlistment  was  the 
last    resource  of  thriftless,  brokeo-down, 
desperate  men,  who  were  probably  not 
only  destitute  but  disgraced.    To  go  for  a 
soldier  was  regarded  as  the  natural  end  of  a 
loose,  wild  life ;  if  an  honest,  decent  fellow 
took  to  such  a  career,  it  mis  thought  to  be 
an  act  of  madness,  the  sort  of  social  suicide 
a  man  m^ht  commit  under  the  depressing 
influence  of  SOTne  great  disappointment  ot 
misfortune,  but  which  a  man  in  his  senses 
would  -be  sure  to  shun.    Of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  recruits  who  every  year  were  brought 
into  the  army,  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  enlisted  calmly  and  deliberately,  and 
of  their  own  conscious  free  will.   The  old 
!  recruiting  sergeant  was  a  type  of  the  system. 

Recruiting  was  then  a  speaes  of  kidnapping. 
I  If  men  could  not  be  caught  sober,  they  must 
I  be  snared  drunk,  and  it  was  the  recmiting 
I  sergeant's  business  to  ply  his  victims  with 
liquor  and  lies  until  they  consented  to  be 
carried,  staggering  and  bewildered,  before  an 


ofHcer,  and  to  be  then  coaxed  or  bullied  into 
accepting  the  shilling.  Many  a  pitiful  story 
is  associated  with  this  process  of  entrapping 
soldiers ;  bright,  hopeful  young  fellows,  the 
pride  of  their  families,  the  mainstay,  perhaps, 
of  a  widowed  mother,  or  husband  of  a 
newly-wedded  wife,  snapped  up  in  the  midst 
of  a  casual  spree,  dosed  and  drugged  with 
liquor,  or  perhaps  with  scHnething  worse,  and 
carried  off  disgraced  and  broken-hearted  to 
a  bondage  from  which  they  could  not  escape 
imtil  the  best  part  of  their  lives  had  passed 
away.  Possibly  the  poor  wretch  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate,  and,  putting  the  best  iace 
on  the  matter,  became  a  steady,  well- 
behaved  soldier,  got  promotion,  or  saved 
money  enou^  to  purdiase  his  discharge. 
But  the  snares  of  recruiting  had  also,  too 
often,  a  sad  sequel  in  self-mutilation  or  de- 
sertion. Till  a  few  years  since,  Serjeant 
Kite,  "all  ribbands  and  Ues,"  was  still 
lingering  on  the  scene,  hovering  about  faira 
and  markets,  and  flourishing  in  the  beer- 
shops  oi  county  capitals ;  but  the  worst  of 
his  practices  had  already  been  put  a  stop  to, 
and  happly  he  has  now  no  scope  for  his 
peculiar  takats.  Men  may  still,  perhaps, 
find  themselves  entisted  without  having  very 
clearly  made  up  their  minds  about  it,  but 
there  are  ample  precautions  against  mirprise 
or  treadiery. 

An  army  got  together  under  the  old  system 
of  recruiting,  naturally  took  its  tcme  from 
the  character  of  its  more  reckless  and  pas- 
sionate members.  The  soldier  had  a  long 
stretch  of  service  to  look  forward  to,  and  ■ 
little  to  reconcile  him  to  his  present  expe- 
ri^ces.  Wearisome  work,  bad  fare,  ciosc 
companionship  witli  brutal  ;md  ignorant 
men  in  dirty,  stifling  bwracks,  and  rough 
handling  from  his  superiws,  soon  told  upoii 
him,  imless  he  was  a  man  (rf  remarkable 
spirit  and  force  of  diaracter.  The  soldier  | 
was  treated  as  a  mere  animal,  and,  as  a  rule,  ' 
he  was  iKidiing  loth  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
part  "Old  Soldier"  became  a  by-word  for 
a  confirmed  tippler,  and  little  children  were 
taught  to  lisp  die  dispaxa^ng  rhyme  in  their 
alphabet-books : — 

"Wbo  sow  beta?  ., 
A  dnwken  Gtenadicr.' 

The  old  prejudice  against  a  standing  array 
still  lingered  in  a  dim,  vague,  half-uncon- 
scious way  among  the  people,  and  the 
obnoxious  police  duties  which  the  soldiers 
had  frequently  to  perform  strengthened  the 
feelings  of  mingled  contempt  and  dislike 
with  which  civilians  regarded  a  man  who  liad 
sold  himself  for  a  sliUling,  and  was  reatly 
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to  kill  or  be  killed  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  achievements  of  Wellington's  annies  did 
much  to  change  popular  sentiment  on  this 
point  Patriotic  gratitude  was  disposed  to 
make  allowance  for  the  soldier's  faults,  but 
hardly  got  beyond  regarding  him  as  an^hing 
better  than  a  necessary  evil  in  civil  life. 
When  at  length  the  soldier  quitted  the  army, 
he  was  a,  middle-aged  man,  who  had  probably 
acquired  habits  which  made  him  very  far 
from  welcome  in  ordinary  society,  and  who 
had  no  trade  to  turn  to,  and  was  too  old 
to  leam  one.  He  was,  therefore,  fit  for 
nothing  but  the  commonest  kind  of  labour. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Pensioners'  Employ- 
ment Society  stated  in  evidence  before  the 
Recruiting  Commission  of  1866  that,  "in 
the  majori^  of  instances,  the  private  soldier 
of  twen^-one  or  twenQr-four  years'  SOTice, 
is  disqualified  b^  his  for  every  desirable 
post  in  the  Civil  Service,  or  in  public  or 
local  establishments."  "Nor,"  he  added, 
"  is  this  all :  most  of  these  men  are  broken 
down  in  health  and  constitution,  and  are 
thus  incapacitated.  Having  no  trades,  they 
are  yet  forced  to  try  and  do  something  for 
an  existence ;  they  cannot  compete  with  an 
ordinary  unskilled  labourer,  and  Englishmen, 
however  patriotic,  will  not  employ  men  who 
are  unable  to  perform  a  proper  day's  work." 
The  Limited  Enlistment  Act  in  some  degree 
modified  this  drawback  to  a  soldier's  career ; 
and .  under  the  new  system,  -  by  whi<^  a 
soldier  serves  for  only  six  years  in  the  ranks 
of  the  active  army,  and  then  passes  for  his 
other  six  years  to  die  reserve,  the  difficulty 
may  be  said  to  have  ceased. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said 
that,  under  the  old  sj^tem,  the  army  was,  to 
say  the  least,  of  doubtfiil  social  value.  It 
supplied  good  fighting  material,  and,  to  some 
extent,  it  drained  off  the  hot  blood  and 
dangerous  humoius  of  the  communi^.  But 
perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is, 
that  it  was  a  refuge  for  people  who  might 
have  found  a  difficulty  in  settling  down 
quietly  in  ordinary  civil  life.  On  tltt  other 
hand,  the  scoundrelism  and  vagabondage 
which  gravitated  towards  the  army  gave  it  a 
bad  tone,  and  the  chances  were  on  the  whole 
rather  against  a  soldier  turning  out  a  very 
respectable  member  of  society.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  leave  out  of  account  the  many 
steady,  honest,  God-fearing  men  who  passed 
through  the  ajmy  in  those  days,  and  who  did 
much  to  counteract  the  evil  element  in  it. 
But  we  are  speaking  now  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  force ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  l^t  these  decidedly  tended  to 


justify  its  equivocal  reputation.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  turn  to  a  more  ^reeable 
and  hopefiil  picture. 

Hie  recnuting  sergeant  of  the  old  type  has 
disappeared.     Recruiting  in  public-houses 
has  been  given  up,  as  far  as  possible ;  at 
least  twen^-four  hours  and  a  half  must  be 
allowed  to  elapse  between  the  enlistment 
and  attestation ;  and  up  to  the  moment  when 
he  is  sworn  in  before  a  magistrate,  the  re- 
cruit can  buy  himself  off  on  payment  of  a  j 
guinea  as  "  smart  money."    In  the  interval 
the  recruit  is  subjected  to  a  careful  medical 
examination,  and  the  doctor  may  be  trusted 
to  take  care  that  he  is  perfectly  sober  and  | 
has  al!  his  wits  about  him.     One  of  the| 
tests  to  which  great  importance  is  attached ,  ' 
relates  to  the  eye-sight.   A  sheet  of  paper  { 
marked  with  a  number  of  dots  is  held  up  at 
three  yards  from  the  recrui^  and  he  has  to  j 
count  the  dots,  each  of  his  eyes  being  alter-  j  1 
nately  covered  by  the  sergeant's  resolute  ' 
hand.    A  man  who  was  not  quite  himself  1  j 
could  never  go  through  this  ordeal  satis- ,  | 
factorily.    The  recruit  is  always  questioned 
by  the  attesting  magistrate  in  such  a  manner  {  j 
as  to  show  that  his  free  will  and  consent  aie  | 
beyond  dispute ;  and  any  complaint  made  by  | 
a  recruit  against  the  method  of  his  enlist- 
ment is  fully  inquired  into.   It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  recruituig  sergeant  of ; 
the  present  day  is  altogether  above  the 
blandishments  of  a  flattering  tongue  and 
rosy-cotoured  pictures  <k  the  gay  and  gkm- 
ous  life  of  a  soldier;  but  he  knows  that  fais  < 
superiors  perfectly  understand  the  disad- 
vantage of  enlisting  unwilling  men  who  «d! ' 
probably  desert  on  the  first  opportunity ;  and  | 
that  he  will  be  rebuked  instead  of  rewarded  I 
if  he  is  shown  to  have  been  guil^  of  any ' 
unfairness.    Having  gone  so  far  in  the  right 
direction,  it  can  hsirdly  be  doubted  that  the  , 
military  authorities  wUl  see  the  expedlenc}'  \ 
of  placing  the  whole  system  above  suspidoo. 
"  It  may  yet  be  considered,"  says  tiie  In- 
spector-General of  Recruitiiig,    whether  tiie  1 
act  of  oilistment  might  not  be  imdered  a  '| 
more  open  contract  between  parties. in  the  , 
pr^ence  of  a  witness."    The  ivoof  that  •! 
enlistment  is  very  fiurly  pia^ised  is  that,  || 
although  recnuts  are  now  sent  to  their  regi-, 
ments  without  an  escort,  only  a  comparatively  1 '. 
small  number  of  them  take  advantage  of  the  i| 
opportunity  to  desert.   The  number  who  jl 
deserted  before  joining  their  regiments  was 
last  year  less  than  eight  hundred,  while  in 
1859  it  was  five  thousand.   I^t  y^,  bow- 
ever,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
desertions  from  the  ranks,  but  this  is  sa&- 
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ciently  accounted  for  by  circumstances  ex- 
ternal to  the  army.    Trade  was  exceedingly 
active,  employment  abundant,  and  wages 
reached  the  highest  point  ever  known  in  this 
coimtry.    Men  deserted,  not  because  they 
found  life  in  the  aimy  intolerable,  but  be- 
]  cause  they  were  tempted  away  by  the  golden 
I  prospects  of  the  labour  market  outside.  It  is 
significant  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  de- 
I  serters  returned  to  their  regiments,  and  deser- 
tions have  since  fkllen  to  &eir  former  level. 

The  recruit  when  he  joins  his  regiment 
nnds  himself  quartered  in  clean,  well-venti- 
lated barracks,  and  provided  with  regular 
and  wholesome  diet.  He  is  also  introduced 
.  to  a  course  of  varied  education.  He  has  to 
!  learn  his  drill,  and  with  his  drill  gymnastics, 
I  in  order  to  stren^en  and  develop  his  frame. 
Gymnastic  training  commences  simultane- 
ously with  the  squad-drill  without  arms,  and 
goes  on  fcH*  at  least  three  months,  veak  and 
awkward  men  being  kept  at  it  for  six  mon&s. 
The  trained  soldier  is  e]q>ected  to  be  able  to 
cover  a  thousand  or  more  yaids  of  ground  at 
a  rapid  pace,  without  being  out  of  wind  or 
unable  to  use  his  bayonet  efficiently,  and 
the  recruit  has  to  bring  himself  up  to  this 
standard  by  daily  nmning  drill,  at  a  pace 
not  exceeding  six  miles  an  hour.  Swimming 
is  also  taught  as  a  mihtary  du^  at  all  stations 
where  facilities  for  it  exist,  regular  bathing 
parades  being  formed  for  the  purpose.  One 
of  iht  lessons  most  strongly  and  constantly 
impressed  on  the  young  soldier  is  the  virtue 
of  cleanliness.  The  Queen's  Regulations  are 
particularly  emphatic  on  "  this  essential  point 
of  discipline."  OfBceis  are  reminded  that 
the  utmost  attention  is  required  frcnn  them 
as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  men  in  r^;ard  to 
their  persons,  clothing,  arms,  and  accoutre- 
ments, and  also  as  to  the  state  of  their  bar- 
racks and  quarters.  An  officer  on  duty  visits 
the  barrack  rooms  every  morning  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  cleaned,  and  they  are 
also  inspected  at  least  once  a  week  by  the 
surgeon.  Moreover  permanent  sanitary  com- 
mittees are  appointed  at  all  camps  and 
garrisons,  whose  duty  is  to  satisfy  themselves 
by  personal  inspection  that  the  buildings  are 
clean  and  in  good  sanitary  condition  and  not 
over-crowded.  The  committees  are  also  di- 
rected to  communicate  with  the  local  autho- 
rities in  order  to  compel  them  to  remove  any 
nuisance  tending  to  injure  the  health  of  the 
troops.  The  beginning  of  this  great  sanitary 
movement  dates  from  the  administration  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea.  It  was  estimated  that 
in  the  [year  1859,  during  which  the  work  of 
reform  had  been  vigorously  carried  on,  the 


lives  of  a  number  of  soldiers  equal  to  an 
entire  battalion  had  been  preserved  from 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  certain 
death.  Before  that  time  soldiers  were  ill- 
lodged,  ill-fed,  and  exposed  to  an  infinity  of 
avoidable  risl^.  They  were  naturally  men  of 
exceptionally  good  physique,  warranted  when 
they  joined  to  be  in  perfect  health,  and  kept 
under  carefiilmedica]  inspection  and  beneficial 
control;  yet  in  the  United  Kingdom  seventeen 
out  of  every  thousand  soldiers  died  annually, 
while  the  mortality  among  corresponding 
classes  in  social  life,  who  were  exposed  to 
many  vicissitudes  and  privations  against  which 
the  soldiers  were  protected,  was  only  eight 
in  the  thousand.  Within  a  short  time  after 
Lord  Herbert  had  set  this  sanitary  movement 
in  operation  the  mortality  of  the  British  army 
had  actually  been  reduced  by  fifty  per  cent 
at  home  and  on  some  foreign  stations. 

By  joining  the  army  a  recruit  secures  not 
only  caxefiil  physical  training,  such  as  might 
convert  a  weak,  awkward  man  into  a  smart, 
alert,  and  vigorous  soldier,  but  ^0  a  fair 
elementaiy  education,  with  opportunities  for 
carrying  his  education  still  fiirtfaer,  if  he 
chooses.  Regimental  schools,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Council  of  Military  Edu- 
cation, afford  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  and  their  children  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  sound  and  usefu)  education.  It 
is  impressed  on  the  soldier  by  the  Queen's 
Regulations  that  it  is  important  he  should 
be  able  to  read  and  write  and  cast  his  own 
accounts,  as  well  as  be  acquainted  with  his 
drill  "  Without  such  acquirements  no 
s<^dier  is  capable  of  profiting  to  the  fullest 
extent  by  the  instruction  given  him  in  the 
use  of  itte  rifle ;  his  ivomotion  is  rendered 
less  probable;  and  he  is  deprived  of  the 
interest  and  improvement  derivable  from  the 
excellent  libraries  placed  within  his  reach." 
Every  soldier,  therefore,  after  being  dis- 
missed from  drill  is  required  to  attend 
school,  until  he  is  reported  to  be  sufficiently 
advanced  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
No  man  is  considered  eUgible  for  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  corporal,  unless  in  the  field, 
who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  school 
examination ;  and  for  the  rank  of  sergeant 
higher  qualifications  are  expected,  although 
conunanding  officers  are  at  liberty  to  make 
an  exception  in  fiivour  <^  men  who  display 
conspicuous  courage  or  peculiar  tact  and 
influence  over  their  fellows.  By  obtaining  a 
first-class  certificate  in  the  schools,  a  seigeant 
qualifies  for  a  commission.  In  addition  to 
^e  regimental  school  where  the  adults  and 
the  more  advanced  children  are  taught,  an 
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infant  and  industrial  school  is  established 
in  every  corps.  Nor  is  industrial  training 
overlooked,  for  soldiers  have  an  opportunity 
of  learning  or  perfecting  themselves  in  a 
trade  in  tlie  barrack  workshops.  Indeed, 
orders  have  just  been  issued  for  the  fonnation 
in  every  regiment  of  a  pioneer  force,  com- 
posed of  men  who,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
pioneer  duties,  will  instruct  the  soldiers  in 
trades. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  soldier  enjoys 
great  educational  advantages  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  army.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  his  attendance  at  school  is  compulsory ; 
but  after  that,  if  he  is  anxious  to  improve 
himself,  he  has  sufficient  time  on  his  hands 
for  a  good  deal  of  reading  and  study.  As  a 
rule,  he  can  reckon  upon  having  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  all 
his  evenings  after  five  o'clock  till  bed-time 
(nine  or  ten  o'clock)  to  himscIC  Reading 
and  recreation  rooms  stand  open  to  him. 
At  the  principal  barracks  throughout  the 
country  Aere  are  laige  garrison  libraries, 
and  every  regiment  its  own  lecreation- 
room^  or  perhaps  two  recreation-rooms — 
one  for  reading  and  the  other  for  games. 
The  games  include  billiards,  bagatelle,  chess, 
draughts,  dominoes,  and  cards.  A  private's 
subscription  for  the  use  of  these  rooms  is 
only  3^.  a  month.  It  is  probable  that  the  new 
system  of  localising  regiments  will  lead  to  a 
still  further  development  of  these  facilities 
for  study  and  recreatioa  As  the  head- 
quarters of  a  regiment  will  always  be  at  the 
same  spot,  there  will  be  a  strong  inducement 
to  the  officers  and  men  to  do  all  they  can  to 
make  their  station  •comfortable  and  attrac- 
tive, both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the 
credit  of  the  corps ;  and  the  people  of  the 
neighbouihood  with  whidi  the  re^meat  is 
identified  will  also  feel  bound  to  assist  in 
these  efforts.  One  station  will  vie  with 
another,  and  handsome  libraries,  museums, 
lecture  halls,  and  recreation-rooms  will  spring 
up  all  over  the  country.  Cricket  grounds 
and  fives-courts  also  form  part  of  the  barrack 
establishment ;  and  further,  "  with  a  view  to 
encourage  soldieis  in  industrial  pursuits,  and 
to  afford  them  healthful  means  of  occupa- 
tion in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
their  quarters^"  allotments  of  ground  for 
cultivation  by  the  troops  as  gi^ens  have 
been  made  by  the  War  Department  at  various 
home  stations.  Considering  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  soldiers  are  drawn  from 
the  agricultural  dasses,  more  might  cer- 
tainly be  done  in  this  way  to  provide  them 
with  healthy  and  profitable  labour  in  their 


leisure  hours.     In  a  few  years  the  great 
desert  of  Aldershott  might,  by  steady  and 
continuous  cultivation  and  the  skilful  ap- 
plication of  the  vast  quantities  of  manure 
in  the  camp,  be  made,  if  not  to  blossom  like 
the  rose,  at  least  to  present  a  less  savage 
and  desolate  aspect  to  the  eye,  and  to  pro- 1 
vide  a  good  supply  of  vegetables  for  the  use  I 
of  the  troops.   The  experiment  of  einploy*  | 
ing  soldier  labour  on  incidental  repaiis  of  j 
barracks  and  on  new  works  has  been  tried 
at  various  stations  with  highly  satisfactory  | 
results,  the  work  being  well  done,  and  at  a 
reduction  of  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent  in  cost  \ 
The  great  difference  between  the  old  system 
on  which  the  army  was  managed  and  the  new 
system  is  to  be  found  in  the  means  adopted  { 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  men.    Formeriy  it  was ' 
held  that  men  must  be  obtained  by  hook  or , 
by  crook,  by  fair  means  or  foul.    It  has ' 
been  discovered  that  the  best  way  to  get  good  i 
soldiers  is  to  deal  fairly  and  openly  with  can- 
didates for  employment,  to  offer  substantial 
inducements  to  men  to  join,  and  to  make ; 
than  as  comfortable  as  possible  while  in  the ' 
army ;  in  other  words,  to  enlist  only  willing  ' 
men,  and  to  treat  them  in  sach  a  waytiiat  '1 
they  shall  not  repent  of  their  bargain.  We 
have  seen  how  much  has  been  done  to  pro- 
vide for  the  healdi,  subsistence,  recreation,  , 
and  education  of  the  soldier.    No  labonrer  I 
or  artisan  of  the  classes  from  which  recruits  I 
are  chiefly  drawn,  enjoys  an3rthing  approach-  j 
ing  to  these  advantages.    The  pay  of  the  i ' 
army  has  lately  been  increased.  An  infiuitiy  , 
soldier  now  receives,  in  addition  to  fiitl, 
lodging,  clothes,   education,   and  medical  i 
attendance  (except  in  hospital),  one  shiUing  |  i 
a  day  clear,  with  good  food  at  less  than  cost 
price;  and  various  stoppages,  which  used 
formerly  to  be  made,  have  been  reduced  oi ,  ; 
abolished.  The  hospitalstoppage,  for  example,  |[| 
has  be6n  reduced  from  tenpence  to  eight- 1|  I 
pence,  but  a  very  wholesome  rule  has  been  ' : 
imposed,  that  iriien  it  is  reported  on  medical 
authority  that  the  soldier  is  in  hospital  from 
causes  for  which  his  own  conduct  is  respon- 
sible, his  whole  pay  shall  be  stopped.  In  ,j 
addition  to  his  regular  pay,  a  well-behaved  j 
soldiermaylookforwardtogood-conductpsy  i 
rangmg  from  a  penny  to  sixpence  a  day,  and 
to  extra  papr  for  tempcnaiy  assistance  in  hos-  [ 
pitaJs,  white*washing  or  repairing  the  bar- 
racks, or  as  detk  or  artificer.   Even  bef<re 
the  increased  rate  of  pay  came  into  operation,  j 
ther^mentalsavingsbanksshowedanaverage  I 
of  thirty  per  cent  of  depositors  upon  the  gross  , 
strength  of  each  regiment,  a  higUy  signi&:ai^  i 
fact 
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During  six  years  the  soldier  serves  with 
.  [he  active  anny,  and  with  ordinary  prudence 
{  and  industzy  may  exi>ect  to  find  himself  at 

I  the  end  of  that  time  in  possession  of  a  com- 
[  fortable  little  sum  of  money  when  he  passes 

I I  into  the  Reserve.  He  can  now  seek  employ- 
ii  ment,  either  in  his  old  trade  or  in  any  new  one 
1 1  which  he  may  have  picked  up  in  the  army, 
i  His  duties  in  the  Reserve  are  made  as  light  as 
''  jjossible,  so  eCs  not  to  interfere  with  other  pur- 

I  .suits,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  six  years  in 
.'■  the  force  he  enjoys  an  allowance  {4^.  a  day), 

I I  which,  if  not  very  large  in  itself,  enables  him 
I  to  compete  advantageously  with  others  who 
!  .ire  wholly  dependent  on  their  own  resources. 
!{  But  this  allowaace  is  the  least  part  of  his 
:  .idvantages.  A  discharged  soldier,  who 
,  '{ualifies  by  passing  a  simple  examination 
!  which  his  anny  schooling  should  make  easy 
'I  for  him,  will  be  put  on  the  raster  of  the 

Civil  Service  Cotmnissioners,  and  be  chosen  in 
j  prderence  to  other  registered  candidates  for 
j  an  appointment  as  muitary  clerk  in  the  War 
|;  Office.  The  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
1  have  decided  that  in  their  competitions  dis- 

■  charged  soldiers  will  be  considered  to  have, 
on  leaving  their  mihtary  service,  the  same 

■  as  when  they  enlisted.    Those  in  the 
rirsr  Class  Army  Reserve  are  preferred,  if 
lound  qualified,  for  appointments  as  post- 
office  messengers  in  country  districts,  and 
the  ranks  of  the  police  are  also  open  to 
them.    But,  apart  firom  the  public  service, 
good-conduct  men  are  eagerly  sought  after 
in  all  kinds  of  ordinary  civil  emplc^ent. 
"A  good-conduct  man/'  said  one  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Recruiting  Commission, 
"going  away  with  his  two  good-conduct 
badges,  can  get  employment  anywhere.  The 
public  begin  to  know  what  two  good-conduct 
badges  mean  ;  and  such  a  man  is  as  certain 
of  employment  as  anything  can  be.    He  has 
merely  to  go  to  the  landlord  of  the  estate 
on  which  he  lives,  or  what  not,  and  he  in- 
variably gets  employment."    This  is,  of 
course,  assuming  tttat  he  is  not  too  old  for  it. 


It  was  the  defect  of  the  old  system  that  a 
soldier  was  not  restored  to  civil  life  till 
too  late  to  make  much  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. With  only  six  years'  service  in  the 
ranks,  a  seedier  at  twenty-^ve  or  twenty-six, 
with  a  good  education  andcertifted^:haracter, 
has  almost  everytbmg  open  to  hun.  The 
railways  are  glad  to  take  discharged  soldiers 
or  Resore  men  at  from  23X.  to  25;.  a  week. 
It  has  been  found  that  their  habits  of  military 
discipline  and  punctuality  are  invalual^e, 
and  that  they  make  better  pointsmen  and 
signalmen  tlum  ordinary  men,  as  well  as 
good  guards  and  porters. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  reduction 
of  active  service  will  have  to  be  carried  still 
further,  and  fi'om  six  years  we  may  expect 
before  long  to  see  it  reduced  to  three  years. 
A  large  body  of  the  youth  of  the  country  will 
then  be  passed  through  what  is,  in  effect,  an 
admirable  training  establishment,  in  which 
their  physical  strength  will  be  developed,  and 
their  minds  cultivated,  and  in  which  they  will 
acquire  habits  of  discipline,  cleanliness,  and 
self-restraint.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  army  has  its  staif  of  chaplains  as  wall  as 
schoolmasters,  and  that  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  troops  is  not  neglected.  It  would 
of  course  be  absurd  to  pretend  that,  even  after 
the  great  reforms  wluch  have  been  accom- 
plished in  recent  y^ars,  thd  army  is  a  moral 
or  material  .paradise.  There  is  still  a  dark 
side  to  the  picture  which  .cannot  be  ignored, 
but  which  we  may  hope  is  gradually  being 
toned  down  into  a  less  sombre  shade.  The 
localisation  of  regiments  and  the  reduction  of 
the  term  <^ active  service  must  tend  to  increase 
the  iacilities  for  marriage ;  and  the  improved 
character  and  morality  of  the  great  body  of 
men  will  assert  its  influence  over  the  loose 
and  vicious  minority.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
glad  to  think  that  the  condition  of  the  army 
justifies  us  in  regarding  it  as  something  more 
than  a  mere  weapon  of  war,  however  keen 
and  strong. 

J.  H.  F¥F£. 
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STABAT  MATER  DOLOROSA. 

QHrm.Y  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
John  Monsell,  LL.D.) 

CTOOD  the  mournful  Mother  veeping, 
By  the  Cross  her  vigil  kevpUng, 

"While  her  Jesus  hung  thereon: 
Throufjh  her  heart,  in  sorrow  moaniag, 
With  Him  ^ieving,  for  Him  groaning 

Tlinmc^  dirt  lusttt  the  swoard  lta&  gone. 

O  how  sad  and  sore  distressfcd 
Was  she— (he  for  ever  blessM 

Mother  of  the  Undefiled ! 
She  who  wept,  and  mourn'd,  and  trcmliljd, 
When  she  saw  such  pains  assembled 

Roimd  abont  Ow  Hcdy  Child. 

mo  thU  IKS  Chifa^s  ICoftB  bendbc 
'Meadi  Wi  load  of  iomnr,  iakding 

Star  Hd  mbI  in  woe  ■»  de^  J 
"Wlio  &at  sees  that  HnuiMcrtlHr 
Vitfi  Bfan  weeping,  conld  do  odur 

Than,  himielf  afflicted,  weep  ? 

For  the  sins  of  each  offender. 
Sinless  Soul,  and  Body  tender 

Sees  she  'neath  the  cruc!  rod  : 
Sees  her  own  Sweet  Son,  her  only 
Dying,  desolate,  .ind  lonely. 

Pooling  out  His  Soul  to  Crod. 

Jeml  SbontofLovel  TheeIoir{nCt 
And  my  Sonl  Thy  Scarow  moving, 
'    Ibke  me  watch  and  weep  with  Thee: 
Ai  my  God  and  Christ  Thee  knowing, 
Let  my  loving  heart  be  glowing 
Wifli  a  Holy  Sympathy. 


H(dy  Father  I  let  affliction 
For  Thy  dear  Son's  cmci£xioa 

Pierce  my  heart :  and  grant  this  prayer. 
That  while  He  for  me  was  wounded, 
With  indignities  snrronnded, 

I  His  cap  of  Grief  may  share. 

Make  me  truly  weep,  end  never 
Ftem  the  Cmdfied  me  sever, 

Long  as  I  on  earth  shall  Uve : 
By  the  Cross  of  Jesus  weeping. 
Vigil  with  His  Mother  keepingi 

To  my  prayer  diis  answer  give. 

God  of  Saints !  Thon  King  most  Holy ! 
ComfOTter  of  Spirits  only ! 

Fill  me  with  my  Saviour's  grief; 
That,  His  Death  devoutly  bearing. 
And  His  bitta  Fasnon  shaiinj^ 

I  may  bring  Him  some  rdief. 

Make  me  with  His  stripes  be  stricken. 
With  the  Cross  my  Spirit  quicken, 

For  the  Love  of  Christ  I  pray : 
That  with  Love  inflamed,  attended, 
1 Love  may  be  defended 

"bt  the  awfol  Judgment  Say. 

By  the  Cross  for  ever  guarded, 

And  throagh  Christ's  dear  dying  warded 

By  the  Grace  that  never  dies ; 
When  my  mortal  Bo^,  dying 
In  the  quiet  grave  is  Ijring, 

Take  my  Soul  to  Paradise. 

To  adore, 

Thee  my  God  ]  for  evermore. 

Amen. 
J.  S.  UOMSEIX. 
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Bt  the  dean  of  CHESTER. 
IV. — CONCLUDING  PAPER. 


THE  liturgical  part  of  our  subject  is  now 
at  last  definitely  marked  off  for  con- 
sideration in  a  concluding  paper;  and  this 
mtroductory  remark  may  be  made  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  not  worth  while,  in  a 
dissertadon  so  slight  and  brief  as  the  present, 
to  draw  any  distinctions  between  Hymns 
and  Creeds.    They  practically  run  into  one 
another.   Every  good  hymn  is  a  creed  :  and 
those  creeds  are  the  most  likely  to  instruct 
and  strengthen  the  Christian  people,  which 
are  best  adapted  to  be  sung  as  hymns.  I 
may  illustrate  my  meaning  by  simply  referring 
to  the  Te  Deum  and  the  Gloria  in  Excdsis. 
■  iVoff  if  it  is  duly  weighed  that  before  the 
Ker  Testament  assumed  its  present  form  a 
considerable  rime  elapsed,  during  which  the 
Church  attained  to  Uige  propOTtions  and 
»as  developed  into  a  very  active  life,  over 
an  ax&L  of  great  extent,  and  under  very 
various  social  and  political  ronditions, — ^the 
conclusion  is  inevitable,  that,  besides  current 
maxims,  of  which  enough  has  been  said  above, 
recognised  formularies  of  instruction  and 
devotion,  whether  as  catechisms,  creeds, 
kymns,  or  collects,  must  have  come  into 
ntistence.    And  what  we  could  easily  infer 
iom  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  can  be 
confirmed  by  an  inspection  of  the  sacred 
iocuments  of  the  New  Testament  themselves, 
rhe  frequent  occurrence  of  such  phrases  as 
'the  doctrine  of  the  Lord,"*  "the  doctrine 
»f  the  Apostles," t  "the  faith  of  the  Lord,": 
'the  word  of  salvation," S  and  the  allusions 

0  systematic  religious  teadiing,  seem  neces- 
arily  to  imply  the  existence  of  formulated 
uinmaries  of  Christian  truth.  And  as  with 
loctrine,  so  with  worship.  The  manner  in 
'hidi  "  the  prayers  '*  are  spoken  of  in  con- 
ection  with  religious  instruction,  both  in 
lie  second  and  in  the  sixth  chapters  of  the 
icts  of  the  Apostles,  jj  seems  to  point  to  some- 
ling  pre-arranged  and  well  understood, 
^'en  in  regard  to  that  outburst  of  simulta- 
eous  praise  and  supplication  which  took 
lace  when  the  Apostles  were  delivered  from 
)e  Saohedrim,  and  which  has  been  described 
> "  the  most  stupendous  miracle  recorded 

1  the  oracles  of  God,"  it  is  wordiy  of  obser- 
Ubn  that  we  have  the  actual  words  written 
awn.ir 


'  Acts  xiii.  u. 


t  Acts  ii.  4a. 
}  Acts  ziii.  a6. 


Let  it  further  be  considered  that  the  habit 
of  quotation  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
New  Testament.  We  are  all  aware,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  saturated 
with  the  Old  Testament  j  and  mth  this 
thought  in  the  mind,  it  is  important  to  give 
attention,  not  simply  to  the  direct  quotations, 
which  are  very  numerous,  but  to  what  I  have 
called  serai-quotations,  by  which  I  mean  those 
many  passages  where  the  edging  of  phrases 
in  the  kter  Scriptiu-e  is  supplied  by  portions 
of  sentences  from  the  earlier.  But  in  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  there  is  a  very  free  habit 
of  citation,  even  from  heathen  sources. 
What  can  be  more  striking  than  the  occur- 
rence of  a  line  from  the  comic  poet  Menander 
in  the  midst  of  that  solemn  diapter  which  we 
read  at  our  funerals?*  Much  more  should 
we  expect  to  find,  in  these  inspired  writings, 
allusions,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  expres- 
sions of  devotion  or  the  formularies  of  faith 
which  had  become  customary  in  the  Church. 
I  will  illustrate  this  position  by  three  remark- 
able instances,  one  taken  from  that  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made,  a  second  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  third  from 
the  earliest  of  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles ; 
and  then  I  will  conclude  with  the  example 
immediately  before  us,  which  is  fiimished  by 
the  latest  of  those  three  serious  and  affecting 
Apostolic  Letters. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  occurs  the  following  passage, 
which  has  been  a  great  puzzle  to  commenta- 
tors :  "  But  as  it  is  written,  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
pr^ared  for  them  that  love  Him.  But  God 
hath  revealed  them  to  us  by  His  Spirit :  for 
the  Spirit  seaicheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  God. "  t  The  question  is,  of  course, 
asked,  where  these  words  are  written;  and  it 
has  not  been  quite  easy  to  find  a  satisfactory 
answer.  Certain  words  are  adduced  from 
Isaiah  J  which  approximately  meet  the  case ; 
and,  of  course,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
emict  that  a  quotation  in  such  an  instance 
should  be  absolutely  precise;  But  the  deviar 
tion  is  so  great  that  the  answer  is  felt  to  be 
attended  with  difficulty.  Now  these  very  words 
are  found  literally  in  a  primitive  collection  of 
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pray«^,  called  "  The  Litui^  of  St.  James 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  sentence  occurs  there  is  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  explain  St.  Paul's  mode  of  citation. 
This  mode  of  citation  is  very  peculiar.  For 
he  does  not  weave  grammatically  into  his 
own  sentence  that  which  he  quotes.  When 
we  look  at  the  original  Greek,  we  see  that 
the  grammar  is  broken,  that  the  fragment  he 
adduces  is  not  made  coherent  with  the  rest, 
while  yet  it  appears  to  be  a  textual  quotation. 
Now  in  "  The  Liturgy  of  St.  James  "  it  occurs 
verbally  as  we  find  it  here,  and  yet  in  strict 
connection  there  with  the  naghbouring 
words.*  And  there  is  one  thing  further  to 
be  remarked.  In  another  part  of  this  same 
Liturgy  "  the  deep  things  of  God"  are  men- 
tioned ;  which  in  some  degree  increases  the 
probability  that  these  ancient  prayers,  in  their 
elementary  form,  were  in  the  Apostle's  mind 
as  he  wrote.  _  Of  course  it  might  be  urged 
that  the  author  of  the  Liturgy  quoted  from 
St.  Paul ;  but  to  this  the  rejoinder  is  obvious, 
that  St.  Paul  himself  adduces  these  words  as 
a  quotaticm.  And  one  thing  more  of  some 
importance  must  be  added,  that  these  very 
words  occur  literally,  as  a  quotation,  in  two 
of  the  very  earliest  of  the  Fathers,  so  as  to 
convey  Uie  impression  that  they  were  words 
very  familiar  to  the  Christians  of  that  primitive 
time.  All  these  considerationE  lead  to.  the 
conclusion  that  the  Apostle  in  this  passage  is 
reminding  the  Corinthians  of  a  familixur  hymn 
or  collect  t  We  are  not  by  any  means 
obliged  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  is  referring 
here  to  any  mature  or  completely  organized 
liturgy.  Such  a  view  would  probably  be 
quite  extravagant  I  All  that  is  contended 
for  is  this,  that  we  have  in  this  passage  rea^ 
sonable  evidence  of  a  form  of  prayer  or  [»aise 
more  or  less  current  in  the  Church,  quoted 
by  St  Paul  and  by  those  who  came  after  him 
at  no  long  interval,  and  found  embedded  in 
an  early  liturgy. 

In  preparing  to  pass  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
where  such  phenomena,  if  they  occur  at  all 
in  the  New  Testament,  might  be  expected  to 
be  found  in  their  most  mature  form,  we  may 
pause  for  a  moment  on  a  sentence  which 
occurs  in  an  Epistle  intermediate  in  date  to 
those  addressed  to  the  Corinthians  on  tlie 
one  haxkd,  and  to  Timothy  and  Titus  on  the 


*  Ail  thi*  hai  been  mU  worked  ont  by  the  late  Dr.  Neale, 
though  amid  faat«h  expreisions  which  cause  reeret,  in  his 
"  Eiuyi  on  LiturpotoCT,"  pp.  414—418,  with  which  miut  be 
compved  the  Appendix  hy  tir.  Moultrie,  pp.  440,  441. 

*  That  in  thii  form  of  ptayer  or  praise  there  is  a  remote 
and  allniiM  reference  to  Itaiah  is,  of  coone,  quite  poiiible. 

t  It  iahere  thatDr.Ncale,  in  hia  tAgenesa  to  reach  certain 
doctrinal  potitiont,  quite  outnmi  the  fair  coacluiioa  of  bii 
argnment. 


Other.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Irtter  to ' 
the  Ephesians,  we  find  these  words  at  the ! 
close  of  a  very  grand  passage  concerning  ihe 
children  of  light.  "  Wherefore  he  saith,"  (or 
"  wherefore  it  saith  ") 

"A-xake,  thou  tkat  sUepest, 
And  arise  from  the  dead. 
And  Christ  shall  give  thee  light"  * 

By  this  mode  of  printing  the  words,  wen  as 
they  occur  in  the  Engli^  versicm,  we  can  in 
some  degree  indicate  their  rhythmical  cha- 
racter ;  which,  however,  is  much  more  oWo'js 
in  the  original.  In  the  Greek  it  has  been 
observed  that  they  have  qiKte  "anAnacreonac 
swing."t  The  expression  is  not,  pabaps,  i:i 
all  respects,  very  happily  chosen :  but  i: 
serves  well  to  designate  the  hymnicalchaiactr 
of  the  passage  here  adduced ;  and  it  is  veil 
worth  while  to  remark  also  that  it  is  in  tiii^ 
very  Epistle,  and  in  the  contemporanec.> 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  that  evidence  ii 
furnished  of  the  existence  of  hymns,"  ij 
well  as  "  psalms,"  in  the  Church,  and  of  tic 
high  value  set  upon  both.  J 

Turning  now  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  se 
mustfirst  give  our  attention  to  the  veryremark- 
able  termination  of  the  third  chapter  of  the 
earliest  of  these  documents.  §  This  has  sonic- 
times  been  supposed  to  be  the  veiy  "^tii:J 
saying  "  referred  to  in  the  ninth  verse  of  tbi 
next  chapter,  and  discussed  in  the  earlier  put 
of  the  preceding  paper.||  But  dismissing^ 
view  as  somewhat  far-fetched,  we  shaU  w 
how  the  case  stands  by  setting  the  paai:i 
in  successive  lines  on  the  page  : — 

" God  "  (or  "  wh»")  was  mamfesi  in  the Jlesk 
justified  iH  th£  Spirit 
seen  of  angels 
f  reacfted  unto  the  GtntSa 
believed  on  in  the  vorid 
received      into  gUry" 

The  acceptance  of  this  as  the  fragment  ofi 
Hymn — probably  a  Hymn  on  the  incanu-s 
and  exaltation  of  Christ — removes  at  ont; 
the  difficulties  suggested  by  the  extraordiiy-7 
character  of  the  passage.  And  ons  oit' 
remark  of  great  importance  must  be  aAud- 
In  this  place,  as  in  that  adduced  last  bu 
one,  we  mark  a  singular  grammatical  iir^' 
larity.  There  has  been  much  debate  oieoe; 
theologians  upon  the  first  word  in  this 
sage ;  and  it  is  now  agreed  among  the 
critics  that  this  first  word,  according'  to 


*  Eph.  T.  14. 

*  Nfale,  pp.  4»A— 4.  Canon  Ltddon,  ^'^^'^ 
cited,  spcalu  of  this  as  "a  hrmn  of  pewleoce J " 

dcrs  It  to  be  partly  baaed  on  Isa.  li.  i. 

t  Epfa.T.  19;  Col.  iii.  16.    The  fonier  paanc"  Pl 
almost  immediately  after  ths  actual  qnotiBrof  «>■  " 
viewed  as  a  hywi. 

1  I  Tin.  iii.  16.        |  Gow  WcwMfaHV'M*^ 
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iruereadiDg,  isnot"<«)rf"but"«'Ap."*  This 
being  the  case,  however,  the  grammatical 
coherence  of  the  sentence  is  disturbed,  and  a 
new  difficulty  arises.  But  "  treat  the  vorAs 
that  follow  as  a  quotation/'  and  "the. whole 
p35sage  becomes  clear,"  it  has  been  justly 
,  remarked.! 

i  We  now  come  to  the  passage,  which  is 
specially  before  our  thoughts — the  last  "faith- 
ful saying  "  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  : — and  I 
believe  it  will  be  enough  for  our  argument, 
if  it  is  simply  placed  upon  the  page  in  its 
rhythmical  form : — 

"If-cehedeadwithHim  we  shall  also  live  •miihJIim: 
If  li-e  suffer  weshall^soreigHwitklfan: 
Ifvtdeay  Him         He  als»  will 4an  us : 
If'M  ieSevt  mot        yet  He  mbiietk  f»thfvL» 

l^Tiat  has  been  urged  above  is  amply  suffi- 
cioDt  to  justify  the  strong  opinion  that  we 
have  here  the  fragment  of  a  Christian  Hymn, 
.^nd  can  we  not  imagine  the  effect  which 
the  singing  of  such  a  hymn  would  have  had 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  earliest  disciples  of 
Christ  ?  What  words  could  be  more  inspirit- 
ing in  the  prospect  even  of  martjadom  !  what 
idmonition  could  be  more  thnlling,  if  any 
hearts  were  in  danger  of  defection  I  It  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  concluding 
words — "  ffe  can?tot  detiy  Himsdf"  are  a  part 
of  the  Hymn,  or  a  condensed  statement  in 
proverbial  form  by  the  Apostle  himself  of  the 
peat  principle  which  runs  through  the  quota- 
lion  There  is  just  this,  however,  to  be  added, 
K  a  confiimation  of  the  view  here  advocated, 
flat  the  anangement  of  the  words,  as  here 
printed,  suggests  the  thought  that  they  may 
ii^ve  been  uttered  in  the  responsory  or  anti- 
phonal  maimer,  according  to  that  Jewish 
practice  which  passed  into  the  custom  of  the 
^3iristian  Church. 

To  such  a  sacred  strain  as  this  it  is  evi- 
lent  that  the  formula,  "  it  is  a  faithful  say- 
ng,"  is  a  most  natural  and  most  true  addi- 
ion.  This  formula,  in  fact,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  "  Amen,"  which  helps  to  give 
0  each  one  of  the  five  sentences  with  which 
i^e  h-ive  been  occupied  its  lituigical  or  con- 
cssional  character. 

Two  simple  remarks  may  conclude  a  dis- 
ertation  which,  as  r^ards  the  merit  of  the 
ubjec^  might  well  be  continued  at  con- 
iderable  length,  but  which  has  now  reached 


.  la  Bisbcm  EUicoU't  "  Commeiitary  om  the  EpUtlet  to 
uBothj  mtf  Titus,"  p.  loj,  s  moit  tnterestine'  account  is 
of  a  delicate  e^erirorat,  which  (ettled  this  point,  as 
'jaids  the  AlexADdrian  Maontcript  in  the  British  Uusoura. 
*  Hjrihe  Ker.  Dr.  JeMop  of  Nomich,  in  two  (unpoblished) 
Lnwrtationa  on  Primitive  Litumoi  aod  ConMMion*  of 
uth."  vriiich  have  been  very  helpful  in  other  parts  of  this 


the  extreme  limit  to  which,  in  this  place,  It 
can  justly  lay  claim. 

The  train  of  thos^t  which  we  have  been 
following  is  a  help  to  us  in  that  connecting 
together  of  the  letter  of  the  Bible  with  the 
living  consciousness  of  the  Church,  which 
we  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  realise. 
Too  often  it  has  been  the  custom  to  think  of 
the  Bible  as  a  book  witten  and  completed 
independently  of  the  existence  of  any  Chris- 
tian institutions,  and  then  committed  to  us 
as  the  source  from  which  these  institutions 
were  afterwards  to  be  evolved;  whereas 
there  was  much  missionary  progress,  much 
systematic  worship,  much  canful  teaching, 
much  difiiision  and  acceptance  of  religious 
truth,  before*  the  New  Testament  reached  its 
pcesent  fonn.  It  would  be  quite  unreal  to 
disaever  the  study  of  the  Bible  firom  the  recol- 
lection of  that  religious  life  which  attended 
its  f(»mation,  and  which,  amid  many  fiuctua- 
tions,  has  been  perpetuated  ever  since.  And 
under  no  aspect  is  it  more  delightfiil  to  con- 
teiaplate  this  life  than  in  connection  with 
that  ou^rowth  of  expressions  of  prayer  and 
{»aise,  which  has  continued  from  century  to 
century.  The  Psalms  of  David,  the  Canticles 
which  welcomed  our  Saviour  at  His  birth, 
the  outburst  of  thanksgiving  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  the  "faithful  sayings**  of  the 
Apostolical  Epistles,  are  the  precursors  of  the 
hymns  which  every  ^e  has  produced,  our 
own  age  being  1^  no  meaira  poorer  in  this 
respect  than  those  which  have  preceded ;  nor 
is  there  anything  in  this  statement  hostUe  to 
that  high  theory  of  inspiration,  which  justly 
draws  a  decisive  line  between  the  contents  of 
Scripture  and  all  other  compositions. 

The  last  remark  has  reference  to  the 
Apostle  himself.  It  is  desirable  to  revert  at 
the  close  to  the  observation  made  at  the 
outset  contxming  the  comparatively  late 
period  of  his  life  at  which  thtse  three  letters 
were  written.  We  saw  that  various  arguments, 
derived  &om  peodiarity  of  style,  from  tone 
of  thought,  from  indications  of  mature  church- 
organization,  and  the  like,  all  conveiged  to 
the  same  result;  while  the  existence  of 
current  Christian  proverbs  was  pointed  out 
as  a  fact  tending  in  the  same  direction, 
the  habit  of  quoting  proverbs  being  custo- 
mary and  natural  in  old  age.  And  when  we 
examine  the  latest  letter  of  all,  addressed  by 
St.  Paul  to  his  dear  friend  Timotheus,  we 
are  struck  by  another  mark  of  declining  life 
and  long  experience.  It  is  a  most  instruc- 
tive fact  that  the  tone  of  this  Epistle  is  by 
no  means  exultant,  but  that  it  is  tinged 
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friends  had  forsaken  St  Paul :  he  had  seen 
many  defections  from  high  religious  principle; 
and  perhaps  worse  times  were  coming  than 
any  which  had  preceded.  This  is  just  what 
we  expect  in  the  expression  of  feeling  by 
any  a^  Christiaii.  And  yet  the  posonal 
f^th  in  such  a  case  remains  firm ;  the  well- 
known  and  well-used  formulaiies  of  trath  are 


held  &st;  and  hymns  e:q>ressive  of  coofi- 
dence  and  trust  are  inexpiesaildydear.  Sndi, 
in  this  latest  <^  his  writings,  appears  to  be 
the  state  of  mind  of  that  Apostte  v^,  ata 
several  years  before,  when  sen^ng  his  letter 
to  Philemon,  spoke  of  himself  as  "Fanlthe 
aged." 

J.  5.  HOWSOK. 


THE  CROWN  PRINCESS'S  LAZARETH  FOR  THE  WOUNDED. 


IMMEDIATEI-Y  on  arriving  at  the  little 
station  of  Homburg  vor  der  Hohe  from 
my  Fcld-lazareth  before  Metz,  I  drove  to  the 
Sdiloss  to  report  my  arrival,  and  learn  my 
future  work  and  destination ; — for  although  I 
knew  I  was  to  be  employed  in  the  Crown 
Brbicess's  Lazareth,  I  did  not  know  where  it 
was  situated.  At  Frankfort  and  Mayence  it 
had  been  much  spoken  of;  but  the  state- 
ments concerning  it  were  not  a  little  contra- 
dictory. There  was  only  one  point  on  which  all 
were  agreed,  viz.,  that  the  nursing  and  gene- 
ral arrangements  of  the  hospital  were  under 
the  direct  superintendence  and  surveillance 
of  the  Crown  Princess  hwself. 
.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Herr  von 
N-  the  Crown  Princess's  Chamberlain. 
He  received  me  most  courteously  and  kindly, 
saiil  that  I  had  been  expected  for  some  thne, 
and  that  by  command  of  hex  Royal  Highness 
he  had  telegraphed  to  General  Voigt  Retz 
to  provide  me  an  escort,  and  forward  me  at 
once  to  Hombuig.*  He  told  me  that  rooms 
had  been  prepared  for  me  next  Countess 

B  *s,and  that  the  Princess  desired  I  should 

remain  "simply  as  guest"  before  re-com- 
mencing hospital  work,  adding  that  Countess 
B  would  present  me  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness after  lundieon.  I  was  then  taken  down- 
stairs and  introduced  to  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Princess's  suite. 

I  will  not  dwell  here  upon  the  kind  recep- 
tion given  me  by  her  Royal  Highness,  nor 
the  gratifying  interest  shown  by  her  in  my 
late  work  near  Metz,  and  in  my  work  in 
F^ch  hospitals  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
sisters  before  the  war. 

In  tiie  evening  of  the  day  on  which  I 
arrived  I  was  introduced  to  the  Lazareth. 
I  will  give  a  general  account  of  the  buildings 
and  internal  arrangements,  in  preference  to 
describing  the  several  parts  in  the  order  in 
which  I  became  acquainted  with  than. 


•  I  had  bem  rcAued  pomdadon  by  tbo  medicml  officon  to 
havs  aqr  FaU-luanth  la  tbaioth  mztay  corps,  the  chief  lor- 
roBaiking  "  that  dm  wu  too  aoch  hm  for  M  mlfrf 


The  Lazareth  consisted  of  four  buildiiip, 
in  addition  to  the  bath-house  and  the  dead- 
house,  the  latter  of  which  had  once  been  the 
powder-magazine,  and  was  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  other  buildings.  Toe 
largest  of  the  four  —  chiefly  used  for  con- 
vakscents,  and  containing  reading-foon 
kitchen,  offices,  and  store-room-^iad  been 
formerly  used  as  a  "Caserne,"  or  solto' 
barracks.  I  was  informed  that  it  had  ta^si 
endless  pains  to  clean,  ventilate,  and  ^• 
range  it  for  its  present  purpose.  This  buiki- 
ing  was  long  and  narrow,  and  had  its  frcnt 
upon  the  street  or  road,  which  was  thicklj 
planted  with  trees  on  either  side.  Thae 
was  a  small  gravelled  court  in  front,  rid 
two  very  old  and  green-looking  cannons  il 
the  entmnce.  Pacing  up  and  down  this  cocit 
was  the  sentinel,  in  connection  with  whoi 
I  may  here  mention,  that  die  whole 
this  Lazareth  was  in  existence  the  tovn'i 
volunteer  Fire  Brigade  mounted  guard  Rg> 
larl^day  and  night,  and  performed  such  otliff 
duties  as  would  have  fallen  to  soldiers, 
there  been  any  in  the  town  at  that  time. 

Adjoining  this  building  was  the  chief  yvi 
or  courl^  on  the  left  of  which  stood  'it 
"  military  hospital,"  as  it  was  termed. 
building,  in  addition  to  its  wards  for  tbt 
woundS  (French  alone  were  received  here), 
contained  rooms  for  a  resident  medical  o&tf 
and  the  inspector,  and  a  sitting-room  <x 
bureau  for  myself.  About  fifty  yards  issa 
this,  in  the  exercising^^round,  were  two 
racks,  used  for  operations  and  seme  osa 
needing  special  care.  That  to  the  right  ns 
ofbrick,  built  by  the  town.  The  roof  had  bees 
raised,  and  the  whole  building  beautified  irJ 
re-arranged  by  the  Crown  Princess ;  but  ^ 
it  was  iiSerior  in  every  respect  to  the  one  tew 
entirely  by  herself  on  the  best  Amenf-"' 
model,  I  will  describe  that  alone. 

It  was  built  wholly  of  wood,  upon  a  rairf 
brick  foundation,  and  consisted  of  four  roc" 
and  offices.  There  were  two  small  rooms ' 
thet  ricrht  and  1f>f^  of  the  entrance,  one  bci:^l 
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tlie  head  Waiter's  bed-room,  and  the  other 
arranged  for  the  linen  and  other  stores,  dress- 
ings, &c,  required  for  the  use  of  the  wounded 
in  itiO  building.  The  linen,  charpie,  and 
articles  liable  to  be  soiled  or  injured  by  dust, 
vere  in  glass  cupboards,  eveiy  shelf  or  com- 
partment of  which  was  properly  labelled. 
Blankets  and  flannels  were  arranged  on 
open  shelves ;  lower  shelves  of  the 
same  description  were  used  for  air-beds  and 
coshioDs,  splints,  and  other  apparatus.  Here 
1 1  may  mention  ijbat  die  finest  and  best  linen 
'fi>r  file  woonded  in  the  whole  Lazarcth  came 
from  our  own  Queen,  who  sent  also  from 
fialmoal  a  box  full  of  beautifiiUy  knitted 
vooUen  socks,  to  the  great  astonishment  and 
ddi^t  of  the  soldiers,  who  told  me  that  they 
kdimagined  Germans  conld  knit  as  well 
as  that! 

From  this  the  ward  was  reached :  it  was 
constructed  to  hold  twenty-four  beds,  and 
»as  well  lighted  with  windows  on  both  sides, 
Slid  also  by  small  open  "  clappen  "  or  venti- 
lators in  the  middle  of  the  raised  roof.  The 
^ole  building  could  be  opened  from  end 
to  end  when  required,  its  wooden  sides  con- 
sisting of  large  "  clappen"  or  shutters,  which 
opened  outwardly  at  pleasure.  Small  venti- 
uois,  to  shut  or  open,  were  near  the  floor 
ikiflg  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The. 
ward  was  furnished  in  the  simplest  manner, 
he  fimiiture  being  of  varnished,  uncoloured 
leal ;  the  flooring  alone  was  stained. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  however,  to  de- 
wibe  the  blight  and  pretty  appearance  of 
he  ward  on  entering  it.  There  were  baskets 
)f  trailing  plants,  suspended  from  the  high 
^pmroof ;  and  table-baskets  at  either  end  of 
ie  room,  filled  with  every  variety  of  fiower- 
ng  plants  then  in  bloom.  In  the  comers 
^tood  large  evergreen  shrul»,  and  on  every 
^ble  were  cat  flowers  in  a  glass,  occasionally 
•aried  by  magnificent  bouquets  of  hothonse 
lowers  and  ferns,  surrounded  with  ddictUe 
«»paper  wrappers.  These  last  had  been 
."csented  to  the  Crown  Princess,  and  were 
inmediately  sent  by  Tier  to  the  Lazareth, 
ffith  orders  that  "  they  should  be  given  to 
^  most  sufiering  among  the  wounded." 
flse  pride  and  delight  of  the  happy  recipient 
3f  such  a  bouquet  were  beyond  description. 

The  bedsteads  were  of  iron,  furnished  with 
^  horsehair  mattress,  a  bolster  of  chaflF  or 
horsehair,  and  an  air-cushion,  and  good  linen 
^eets  and  blankets ;  for  helpless  patients  a 
jrater  or  air-bed  was  i»ovided.  The  outer 
blanket  formed  the  coverlet,  and  with  its 
red  stripes  folded  back  at  the  foot, 
piescDted  a  Inight  and  dean  appearance. 


Each  bedstead  stood  about  three  feet  fivm 
the  wall,  and  at  its  head  was  a  stand  for 
clothes.  In  front  of  this  was  hung  a 
black  board  with  the  patient's  name,  his 
injury,  and  the  regiment  to  which  he  be- 
longed. At  the  back  were  suspended  a 
hand-towel,  a  warm,  quilted  dressing-gown, 
and,  in  cases  where  die  patient  could  rise  at 
all,  .such  other  articles  of  clothing  as  were 
required.  Underneath  was  a  glazed  calico 
bag  for  "  private  treasures," 

There  was  also  a  varnished  deal  table  for 
each  patien^  of  convaiient  heu^ht  and  size, 
having  two  shelves  for  combs,  brashes, 
glasses,  and  such-like.  A  small  hand-bell  to 
summon  the  Warter  lay  on  the  upper  shelf, 
and  a  polished  tobacco-box  and  a  small  white 
earthenware  "ashpan"  were  beside  it 

Nothing  was  in  use  which  would  not  s^im 
ihedirt.  Every  piece  of  crockery  was  of  glazed 
white  earthenware,  without  colour  or  pattern 
of  any  kind,  or  of  plain,  unclouded  glass. 

At  the  foot  of  each  bedstead  was  a  cane- 
bottomed  chair,  and  for  those  too  helpless  to 
use  their  ordinary  table,  a  bed-table,  which 
could  be  put  across  the  bed,  and  raised  or 
lowered  to  any  height  required,  >  At  one  end 
of  the  ward  were  small  writing-tables  fiinUshed 
with  every  requisite,  and  two  large  ea^- 
diairs  rovered  with  American  cloth.  At  the 
other  end  were  wash-hand-stands,  with  taps 
for  a  supply  of  hot,  cold,  and  waste  water, 
soap-dishes,  and  a  hand-rail  for  towels.  These 
were  chiefly  for  the  doctors'  and  nurses'  use. 
A  small  looking-^lass  was  hung  over  each.  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  there  were  a 
few  pictures,  chiefly  war-scenes,  in  which 
soldiers  would  take  special  interest. 

On  leaving  the  ward  there  was  a  lobby 
similar  to  the  one  on  entering,  containing, 
however,  instead  of  a  store-room,  a  smaller 
division  for  the  convenience  of  patients,  the 
remaining  space  being  fitted  up  with  shelves 
for  wash-hand  basins,  foot-warmers,  &c.,  and 
for  white  earthenware  pails,  basins, 
sponges,  and  metal  "  irrigateurs,"  used  in 
renewing  the  dressings  of  wounds  and  at 
operations.  Two  large  clothes-baskets,  pro- 
vided with  lids  and  kept  padlocked,  held  the 
soiled  linen. 

To  the  right  was  a  small,  well-lighted 
room,  somewhat  resembling  a  cottage  kitchen, 
for  against  the  wall  stood  a  dresser  of  plain 
unpolished  but  well-scoured  deal,  on  which 
w^  ranged  plates  and  dishes — as  in  an 
English  kitchen.  In  one  comer  stood  a 
small  gas-cooking  apparatus,  llie  table  was 
movable  i.e.  it  folded  back  upon  the  wall 
when  required,  disclosing  a  larg^  and  well- 
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made  bath,  sunk  In  the  floor,  aod  |nrovided 
with  hot,  cold,  and  waste-water  taps.  This 
bath  was  used  only  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The '  nursing  was  performed  by  hiale  and 
female  nurses,  who  had  been  trained  for  their 
duties  at  Berlin,  and  the  Ober-warterwas  one 
of  the  best  male  nurses  I  have  ever  known. 
In  the  larger  building,  or  caserne,  the  warters 
were  untrained,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
idle  and  dirty.  The  female  nurses  .were 
from  the  Deaconess  Institution  at  Darmstadt. 
They  were  veiy  young^  clean,  obliging,  and 
industrious,  but  deficient  in  the  training 
essential  for  the  care  of  special  cases.  The 
building  itself  moreover  was  not  well  adapted 
for  hospital  purposes.  All  conveniences  for 
the  use  of  the  patients  were  in  the  court 

The  windows  being  on  one  side  of  the 
wards  only,  it  was  difficult  to  ventilate  the 
rooms  properly.  The  Princess  partly  reme- 
died this  defect  by  causing  ventilating  open- 
ings to  be  made  in  the  outer  wall  of  each 
room  near  the  ceiling,  and  by  placing  venti- 
lat<ns  at  the  bottom  of  every  door  entering 
into  the  corridor.  The  day  after  her  Royal 
Highness  had  left  Hombu^  I  found,  in  every 
ward,  these  ventilators  closed.  Upon  my 
renumsttating  with  one  of  die  ward  sisters 
(head  nurses),  she  replied,  But  the  men  like 
to  feel  warm  and  comfortable,  and  those  little 
holes  make  a  draught"  *  I  managed,  how- 
ever, to  convince  her  that  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  "  little  holes  "  open,  afiter  the  Crown 
Princess  had  had  them  made.  And  perhaps 
not  the  least  good  her  Royal  Highness  did 
in  this  war — although  she  devoted  herself  so 
untiringly  to  visiting,  and  in  a  thousand  ways 
helping,  the  sick  and  wounded — was  the 
battling  against  the  prejudice  of  Gennan 
medical  men  with  respect  to  fresh  air  and  a 
strengthening  diet  for  the  sick,  two  things 
generally  spoken  of  as  "  English  ways." 

Perhaps  few  hospitals  were  more  kindly 
and  efficienUy  visited  than  thn.  The 
Crown  Princess  attended  it  herself  daily, 
never  missing  a  ward,  or  omitting  to  speak 
to  each  of  the  occupants  of  the  bads.  After 
her  Royal  Highness  had  left  Homburg,  I 

*  It  niuit  be  here  remarked  that  a//  foreigners,  and  not 
Ocrmant  only,  have  the  utmost  horror  of  draq^ti ;  "  if 
they  caD  f«e]  the  air  in  any  room  gently  moving'  on  the  face, 
Ibey  cdoH  at  *nce  every  window  and  aperture  by  which  air 
could  etiter.  Many  moolhi  after  I  bad  beas  at  Hotnburg,  1 
made  a  tour  for  a  lew  d.ivs  amon^t  the  laiarvthi  of  Aliace 
and  Lorraine.  Amone  ihem  I  viittcd  tile  baiaclcen  at  Nanry, 
temporary  wooden  barrocki,  erected  bv  the  town  at  a  cost  of 
36.000  florini,  to  rrceivo  patients  suneriac  from  fever  and  1 
other  infectious  diicases.  Upon  entering'  one  a  feeling  of 
utter  nausea  came  over  me,  and  I  fearecTl  iboald  ^ int.  10 
fonl  and  corrupt  had  the  air  became.  When  I  aakcd  if  they 
never  opened  any  of  the  wiodows  I  receivod  a  look  of  indig- 
nation and  snrprisr,  and  thp  answer,  "  Of  course  we  do ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  windows  tfaf-oicelvcs  ore  nailed  ikft  to  picmnt  ' 
draughts;  bnt  tLrrp  arc  vcntiUtor*  in  tberoof,  and  we  open  I 
OM  or  two  every  day  for  one  and  •ometimes  even  two  hams  I " 


heard  one  of  the  wounded  !F^di  jmsonm  \ 
describing  her  visite  to  some  newly-anivi^ 
comrades.    "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  the  ladies  here  I 
are  very  kind,  but  none  of  them  are  like ' 
Madame  la  Princesse :  she  never  passed  a  j 
single  bed  without  some  kind  word  to  ttie  j 
unhappy  one  who  lay  there,  and  if  she  m  ' 
that  any  were  more  wretched  than  the  otheis,  . ! 
to  them  she  talked  moBt.    Whatever  ward  , ' 
she  entered,  she  brought  widi  her  Eunsbinc  i 
into  it;  is  it  not  so,  mademoiBcUe?"  Eii.!  i 
he^  turning  to  me.    And,  indeed,  this 
especially  struck  me  during  the  first  vsi 
I  paid  to  the  Lazareth.    I  will  ventun 
to  give  an  instance  in  illustratioB.  In  am  \ 
of  the  wards  of  the  Caserne  a  man  had  I^ 
ceived  a  present  from  home  of  a  hale  sqaaie  i 
shawl.  Man-like,  he  had  h^-throttled  him- 
self by  trying,  as  he  sat  up  in  bed,  to  lit  it 
round  his  throat,  leaving  his  shoulden  un 
covered.    The  Princess  stopped  by  his  bed 
and  said,  "What  a  soft,  bright-looking  shavt 
you  have  ! "   A  flush  of  gratified  pride  carw 
on  his  face  as  he  said  with  a  smiW  lA 
delight,  "It  if  very  pretty.  Royal  Hi?ii- , 
ness ;  it  is  a  present  to  me  to^y 
home,'*  and  he  here  gave  himself  an  extn 
throttle  with  the  tied  otds  to  show  his  apprt 
dation  of  the  gift.    "  But  why  don't  you 
cover  your  shoulders  w^  it  a  little  when  yea 
are  sitting  up  in  bed,  instead  of  patbcg  it 
only  round  your  throat?"  demanded  tlx 
Princess.    "Ah,  Royal  Highness,"  he  re- 
plied, "  it  has  but  that  one  fault  j  it  is  ^ 
trifle  too  small ;  my  shoulders  are  so  broaJ 
it  won't  cooae  over  than,"  and  he  tiien  g^^c 
a  little  pull,  right  and  left,  to  show  hov 
hopeless  it  was.   "  We  will  see  if  it  can't  be 
arranged,"  said  the  Princess.    She  took  :: 
off,  folded  it  h^elf  "  shawl- wise,"  pinned  it 
round  hun,  and  passed  to  the  next  bei. 
leaving  him  ahnost  overpowered  with  grab' 
tude  wd  surprise. 

Many  ladies  visited  the  Princess's  Lazaret 
bringing,  in  some  instances,  to  the  mm 
presents  of  money,  pipes,  and  cigars ;  yet  a» 
a  rule  diese  visits,  irfiilst  they  made  *w 
thankful,  made  o^ers  envious  and  di^oQ* 
tented.  I  cannot  include  among  these 
Hof-Damen  o(  the  Princess  :  tihe&e  Ui.i« 
followed  the  example  of  her  Royal  Highne-s 
in  never  passing  a  bed  without  some  wo:<.  ' 
of  sympathetic  interest.  They  brought  boo):-- 
puzzles,  and  games,  to  amuse  the  riieii. 

Countess  R  herself  taught  some  of  i« 

patients  w^o  were  confined  to  their  bevis  <.o 
do  "  Berlin  wool  woric."  Day  after  day  1 
have  seen  these  ladies  devoting  time  and 
thought  to  contriving  the  best  meaiiii  d 
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^iiiing  these  poor  wounded  men  to  forget  the 
pain,  weariness,  and  home-sickneiss  which  at 
times  overpowered  thestrongcst  among  them. 
Tbey  talked  to  Uiem  of  the  "house-mother," 
z?.i  children  at  home,  and  suggested  and 
Iklpcd  in  the  making  of  little  gifts  to  be  sent 
borne.  When  a  Frenchman  died,  it  was  a 
Maid  of  Honour  who,  by  command  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  broke  the  sad  loss  to  the 
poor  mother  in  France,  telling  her  how  and 
where  her  boy  had  died. 

1  must  not  omit  one  act  of  kindness  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  Princess,  which  was 
let;  by  every  man  in  the  Lazareth  with  almost 
as  much  gratitude  as  by  him  who  received  it 
It  ffas  this.  Once,  in  making  what  I  called 
"my  rounds,"  I  noticed  that  oneof  the  men, 
1*0  «-as  well  enough  to  be  up  during  the 
liay,  had  thrown  himself  on  his  bed  and,  with 

iice  hidden  in  the  piilows,  was  sh^mg 
•ith  suppressed  sobs.  I  went  up  to  him 
ud  said,  "What  is  the  matter,  Pfeffer? 
ire  you  in  such  great  pain  ?  "  "  Adi,  nein," 
»  replied,  "  it  is  not  that,  but  it  is — I  have 
ad  news  from  home.    My  boy  1  my  little 

:  whom  I  have  never  seoi,  and  now 
*ver  s/iaU  see,"  and  with  a  dioking  sob  he 
nrned  his  face  from  me.  After  a  little  while, 
i  told  me  that  be  had  been  married  only 
bom  a  year  when  war  was  declared.  The 
ayonwhidi  he  bade  his  wife  "  ferewell "  the 
oy  was  bom.  Since  then  aU  the  letters 
vsa  home  had  been  filled  with  descriptions 
f  ■'  the  little  one."  Often  and  often  in  camp 
^  be  thanked  tiw  good  God  for  sending 
xh  a  comfort  to  one  whom  he  had  left  m 
Jch  sorrow.  Then,  when  he  had  been 
^ded  and  sent  ba<±  to  Germany,  what  a 
^iness  it  had  been  for  him  to  arrange  how 
K  should  come  to  see  him,  and  bring  their 
fint-bom  "  with  her !   And  now,  this  very 

the  poor  little  "  house-mother "  was 
wning,  but  coming  a&ffu,  for  the  boy  was 
"'1 !  I  tried  to  comfort  him,  but  even 
h'le  speaking  I  was  summoned  by  one  of 
'e  w-arters,  to  tell  me  that  KefFer's  wife 
3fi  arrived,  and  had  asked  if  she  mig^t  be 
i'nitted.  Before  the  door  stood  one  of  the 
rettiest  women  I  had  yet  seen  among  the 
easantiy  of  Hesse.  She  wore  a  short  ekirt 
«1  tightly-fitting  bodice;  but  her  natmal 
^-e  could  no  more  be  lud  by  the  winding 
f  the  hair  in  one  loBg  plait  round  the  head, 
^  by  the  peculiar!^  of  her  dress,  than  her 
t^Qty  could  be  concealed  by  the  careworn 
'■rression  of  the  face,  and  by  the  dimness  of 
'e  ej  es  through  watching  and  weeping.  She 
Jiii'ily  inquired  if  "  she  might  see  her  hus- 
i'i'J."  I  replied  that  he  should  come  to  her, 


but  that  I  thoi^ht  it  better  she  should  see 
him  alone  first,  and  not  in  the  ward  before 
all  the  other  men.  I  desired  the  Warter  to 
let  Pfeffer  know  his  wife  had  come,  and  was 
waiting  for  him  in  my  room;  and  then,  after 
arranging  that  he  should  have  his  aftonoon 
coffee  ^  diere,  and  that  some  should  at  the 
same  time  be  sent  to  his  wife,  I  wait  up  to 
the  Schloss.  When  her  Royal  Highness  had 
heard  the  story,  she  expressed  the  warmest 
sympathy  for  tlie  poor  young  couple,  and 
desired  that  they  should  both  be  sent  up  to 
the  Schloss  the  next  time  the  wife  came  to 
visit  her  husband.  Upon  returning  to  the 
Lazareth  I  found  Pfeffer  cheered  and  com- 
forted, but  the  little  "house-mother"  had 
gone,  having  loaded  him,  however,  with 
gratdful  speedies  for  mj^elf.  The  following 
weeJc  she  came  again,  and  I  therefore  sent 
them  up  to  the  Castle,  'llie  Crown  Princess 
saw  them  herself,  but  I  cannot  do  justice  to 
the  account  of  the  interview  except  by  de- 
scribing it  in  the  words  of  the  little  wife  her- 
self, when  she  came  to  wish  me  "  farewelL" 

"  The  Frau  Kronprinzessin  came  to  us,  and 
said  that  she  had  heard  of,  and  was  griei-ed 
at,  our  great  sorrow ;  and  {hen  she  said,  ah ! 
such  beautiful  words  about  the  happiness 
\^iiich  the  good  God  had  given  us,  by  sparing 
us  to  each  other,  and  of  the  happiness  which 
the  future  might  bring  us.  And  when  she 
left  the  room  where  we  were,  it  seemed 
indeed  as  if  our  trouble  were  easier  to  bear. 
It  was  like  the  sunshine  after  the  storm; 
and  my  husband  and  I  were  taken  to  a  room, 
where  we  had  such  meat  and  drink  given  to 
us,  as  we  had  never  seen  before.  And  a 
gentleman  came  to  us  and  gave  us  money, 
which,  he  said,  was  sent  us  by  her  Rojral  High- 
ness herself!  And  now,  if  only  my  husband 
might  come  home  with  me,  I  have  enough 
and  to  spare.  Yes,  God  has  indeed  been  kind 
to  us,  and  we  have  yet  our  lives  to  live." 

Thus  cheered  and  comforted,  the  wife  re- 
turned to  her  home. 

In  November,  the  Crown  Princess  left 
Homburg,  and  as  Christmas  was  approach- 
ing, it  was  resolved  by  all  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  "  Verein  "  that  there  should 
be  a  Christmas-tree  in  every  ward.  Great 
were  the  rejoicinj^  and  prepamtions.  The 
Crown  Princess  sent  a  hundred  thalers 
{jQi^  to  be  spent  in  little  presents  for  the 
men.  The  "Voein"  provided  gilt  and 
coloured  papa%  for  stars  and  other  decora- 
tions ;  whilst  many  were  the  consultations 
hekl  in  every  ward  as  to  how  their  o^vn  par- 

*  In  Gormaiiy,  coilLa  U  (pvcn  in  aU  hoipiUla,  Jnit  u  tea 
iDBaglAiMl. 
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ticular  tree  should  be  deotrated.  Earnest 
were  the  petitions  I  received  "  that  all  the 
eggs  used  for  omelettes  might  be  blown,  in- 
stead of  broken  J "  and  when  I  suggested 
that  this  would  consume  too  much  time,  and 
give  too  much  trouble,  offers  were  made 
on  all  sides  by  the  men  that,  if  permitted, 
they  would  blow  them  in  the  wards.  A  cer- 
tain number,  accordmgly,  were  each  day  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  amusing 
to  see  the  patient  labour  afterwards  bestowed 
upon  the  "  decoration  "  of  the  egg-diells. 

Choosing  the  presents  for  so  many  was, 
indeed,  a  tax  upon  the  inventive  power ;  but 
the  gentl^en  of  the  "Verein"  devoted  their 
energies  to  it  indefatigably.  Hiose  of  the 
men  who  were  dangerously  or  seriously 
wounded  were  allowed  to  write  "three 
wishes,"  being  told  that  they  should  receive 
one  of  the  three.  One  of  these  men,  named 
Pole,  we  greatly  feared  would  hardly  live  to 
see  Christmas  Day,  and  we  therefore  gave 
him  his  present  as  soon  as  it  arrived.  His 
great  desire  had  been  for  a  watch-chain ;  and 

Herr  von  C         had  brought  me  one  of 

oxidized  silver,  made  of  sword-Unks  and 
cannon-balls  alternately.  When  we  brought 
it  to  the  poor  fellow,  a  bint  gleam  of  pleasure 
brightened  his  eyes  as  he  tumed  it  round  in 
his  fingers.  "  Do  you  like  it,  Pole  ? "  I 
asked.  *'  Ah,  so  much,"  he  answered ;  "but 
I  shall  never  live  to  wear  it.  When  I  die, 
though,  might  it  be  sent  to  my  moUier?" 

Of  course  the  promise  was  given  that  all 
should  be  done  as  he  wished ;  and  then  the 
chain  was  laid  on  the  little  tray  by  his  bed- 
side, and  often  during  the  day  I  saw  his 
poor  thin  fingers  gently  touching,  and,  as  it 
were,  caressing  it  The  following  day  a 
great  change  for  the  worse  had  taken  place, 
and  now  we  were  sure  that  he  could  never 
live  to  see  Christmas  Eve.  I  sat  up  with  him 
that  ni^t.  He  spoke  of  his  approaching 
death,  and  of  the  grief  he  felt  in  dying  with- 
out seeing  his  mother  once  more.  And 
then  he  spoke  of  her,  and  die  sorrow  this 
war  had  brought  her.  She  had  been  left  a 
widow  with  three  sons.  Her  two  eldest  boys 
had  been  called  to  service  with  the  army, 
and  then  he,  too,  had  entered  it,  hoping  to 
win  honour  and  renown,  as  well  as  wealth 
enough  to  make  a  home  for  the  mother — ^for 
she  had  no  home  of  her  own,  and  had  been 
forced  to  enter  service  in  a  family  near^ 
Berlin.  Then  both  his  brothers  were  killed, 
and  he,  too,  was  sent  back  wounded,  with 
little  chance  of  ever  again  being  of  use  to 
the  poor  mother  at  home.  All  that  long 
night,  in  the  quieter  Kuterrols  granted  him, 


he  was  praying  and  longing  for  his  mother. 
At  times  he  was  slightly  delirious,  and  then, 
as  I  gave  him  drink  .or  wiped  the  dealh- 
sweat  from  his  brow,  he  mistook  me  for  her, 
and  gave  me  a  sad  sweet  smile  as  he  add, 
"  Ach !  dearest  mother,  I  was  dreaming  that 
I  was  so  far  from  thee  ! "  , 
At  last  the  morning  broke,  and  we  saw' 
that  he  was  sinking  -  fast    We  gave  him  I 
strong  cordials  at  intmals,  and  as  the  day 
became  brighter  and  warmer,  he  rallied  a  i 
little.    Words  carmot  express  how.  deeply ' 
thankful  I  felt  that  he  did  so,  for,  about  ten 
o'clock,  there  arrived  for  him  a  letter  from 
his  mother.   He  asked  me  to  answa  it  (or 
him,  telling  me,  in  short,  quick  gasps,  vhzt 
he  wished  should  be  said — "  that  his  hst 
thought  had  been  for  her,  that  he  sent  ber 
his  chain  and  all  that  he  had;"— here  he 
gave  a  short  sob,  and  said,  "  Ah !  if  1  could 
send  her  the  money  that  bought  my  chain, 
instead  of  the  chain  I   She  is  so  very  poor, 
and  I  have  no  money  to  send  her."  "  My 
poor  boy,"  I  rephed,  "  you  shall  have  the 
value  of  your  chain,  and  you  must  let  the 
English  inother  *   add .  something  to  it, 
as  >&«r  Christmas  gift  to  the  real  laoths', 
and  as  you  were  to  hare  two  presents,  yo^ 
know,  you  must  send  the  chain  too."*  I  shall 
never  forget  his  loc^  of  gratitude  and  de- 
light as  be  Tcceived  a  sum  wtuch,  small  as  ii 
was,  seemed  large  to  him.    The  letter  home 
was  written  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  tie 
Verein ;  it  told  "  of  his  love  for  his  rnothet 
even  to  death ;  of  his  sending  her  his 
Christmas  gift,  for  that  when  die  recciveu 
Uie  letter  he  himself  would  be  at  rest,  and 
fi^e  at  length  from  all  pain  and  suffering; 
of  the  happiness  it  had  been  to  him  to  gel 
the  dear  letter  now^  when  he  was  dying,  ^ 
that  he  would  hold  it  near  to  him  to 
very  last"  And  now  I  said,  that  he  must  kn)- 
self  write  one  word  of  farewell,  zanenilKni^ 
how  great  and  un&thomable  a  mothei's  love 
is,  and  how  precious  to  her  would  even  ^ 
word  be,  written  by  the  hand  of  him 
she  would  never  again  see  in  this  world. 
The  Warter  remonstrated,  but  I  insisted,  and 
by  means  of  strong  essences  on  his  bro» 
and  hands,  and  the  administratioD  of 
cordial,  the  poor  fellow  was  enabled  to  trace, 
in  a  weak  and  faltering  hand,  his  last  letta 
to  his  mother.  It  was  wis :  "  Dearest  moth«. 
farewell.    I  cannot  more.    I  am  so  weak- 
Ever  thy  loving  son."    Shortly  afte^»a^d^ 
he  became  unconsdous,  and  that  same  et*^ 


"  The  men  uod  to  call  me  tita 
loDff  after  my  ntUB  to  En^ud  I 
•igBed  "  Toor  Gonun  chUdnn.** 
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I  ing  he  died.  The  gentlemw  who  had  written 
1  the  letter  for  me  added  a  few  lines  at  the 
I  end  of  it,  stating  the  hour  of  his  death,  and 
I  enclosing  a  small  photograph  of  the  last 
home  of  her  son  on  earth. 

And  now-perhaps  I  ought  to  conclude  my 
account,  but  upon  reading  again  what  I  have 
written,  the  whole  seems  to  me  only  a  mere 
fragment  of  that  which  I  might  have  written 
— not  merely  an  article,  but  a  volume.  I 
have  said  too  little  of  the  bright  side  of  such 
a  life  ;  of  the  delight  widi  which  every  little 
novelty  was  hailed ;  of  the  kindness  of  those 
who  exercised  su<^  watchful  care  over  the 
Lazareth;  of  the  many  presents  received 
from  them;  of  the  Westphalian  hams  and 
other  delicacies  sent  by  the  Crown  Princess 
for  the  use  of  the  wounded ;  of  the  venison 
sent  from  the  forest  of  Spandau,  by  order  of 
the  Crown  Prince.  But  I  have  perhaps  said 
enough  to  show  that  the  Crown  Princess's 
wish  was  realised,  when  she  said  that  she 
wished  the  wounded  to  feel  that  they  were  in 
a  home^  and  not  a  mere  hospital.'^ 

In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  as  I  have  said 
before,  no  alteration  could  have  been  de- 
sired in  the  arrangements  of  the  whole  Laza- 
reth ;  and  I  was  told  by  a  hi^  authority 
that  the  barrack  erened  by  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess *'  had  attained  die  best  results  of  any  in 
Germany."  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  had  to  be  compared  with  some  excellent 
Lazareths,  amongst  them  the  "  Baracken " 
of  the  Grand  Duchess. of  Baden  at  Carlsruiie, 
and  the  one  established  by  our  own  Princess 
Alice  at  Darmstadt,  which  were  both  ad- 
mirably constructed  and  arranged.  They 
were,  however,  deficient  in  that  attention  to 
the  minuiuB  of  comfort,  &c.,  which  made  the 
Crown  Princess's  a  "  model "  of  its  kind. 

Still,  even  in  this  building,  there  was  at 
first  great'  difficulty,  both  with  nurses  and 
patients,  in  persuading  them  to  carry  out  tiie 
wishes  of  the  Crown  Princess  with  regard  to 
ventilation.  By  sheer  dint  of  daily  perse- 
verance, the  effort  at  conversion  was  at 
length  successful ;  but  I  can  never  recall 
without  some  amusement  the  remonstrances 
and  evasions  I  met  with  when  insisting  upon 
compliance  with  the  "  English  ways."  / 

•  It  wu  indeed  a  home,  and  not  for  tlie  wounded  only.  In 
A  letter  written  January  asnd,  1871,  to  my  mother  in  England. 
I  find  tfae  following  expreuioDS :  "  Yon  would  b«  immensely 
amiucd  if  70a  taw  the  aficction  between  my  '  children,'  at  tho 
Crown  Princess  calls  them,  and  myself.  /  also  am  very  much 
^Utcbed  to  them.  Indeed  this  is,  on  the  whole,  the  happiest 
life  I've  ever  bad  in  all  my  many  and  varied  hospital  eaperi- 
if^ex^.  Aa  the  time  draws  near  for  giving  it  up  I  feel  how 
much  X  mm  sttacbed  to  it,  and    ...  to  my  men." 


would  remonstrate  also  in  my  turn,  and 
open  the  ventilators  before  leaving  the  ward, 
only  to  find,  upon  passmg  through  the  corri- 
dors an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  that  every 
one  of  them  was  again  closed.  I  would 
open  the  door  of  the  ward  and  inquire 
gravely,  "  Who  closed  the  ventilators  ? " 
Upon  which  every  one  in  the  room  would 
put  on  an  expression  of  indescribable  inno- 
cence and  surprise,  as  they  asked,  "  Zs  it 
possible  that  they  are  shut  ?  '* 

Of  the  French  prisoners  I  have  said  nothing. 
Some  during  the  late  war  complained  of 
their  discourtesy,  and  want  of  gratitude.  I 
never  had  occasion  to  do  so ;  evoi  now  I 
have  a  most  grateful  letter  of  thanks  ad- 
dressed to  myself,  and  the  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  by  one  of  them  to  the  French  pastor. 
Of  this  letter  I  will  give  an  extract:  "We 
are  fortunately  all  together,  and  although  not 
so  well  off  as  at  Homburg,  still  we  have 
nothing  really  to  complain  of  ...  .  We  are 
all  of  us  come  together  at  this  moment 
merely  to  say  that  not  one  of  us  fails  to  send 
his  most  fateful  remembrances  and  thanks  to 
Mademoiselle,  of  whose  kindness  we  shall 
cherish  a  good  remembrance  our  whole  lives 
long."  I  remember  some  of  the  men  re- 
peating this  one  da^,  with  some  complimen- 
tary additions  of  their  own,  before  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Verein.  As  we  went  out  of 
the  Military  Hospital,  she  said  to  me, 
"Surely  you  must  feel  that  such  thankfulness 
almost  repays  you  for  any  sacrifices  you  have 
made  ?  "  I  felt  that  what  she  said  was  true. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  warm  gratitude  to  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess, which  the  hundreds  of  men  who  passed 
through  her  Lazareth  expressed,  should  be 
felt  by  her,  as  almost  recompense  sufficient 
for  the  care  and  thought  bestowed  by  her. 
Every  soldier,  whether  German  or  French, 
who  came  to  wish  me  farewell,  desired  me 
to  express  to  her  Royal  Highness  his  deep 
gratitude  for  the  home  she  had  provided  for 
him,  when  sick,  wounded,  and  far  from  his 
own.  And  accordingly  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that,  by  publish- 
ing these  particulars  about  this  ambulance, 
I  had  been  the  means  of  showing  to  some 
engaged  in  hospital  management  that  there 
is  nothing  too  low,  nothing  too  humble  for 
their  notice.  For  assuredly  the  "  perfection 
of  hospital  life"  is  the  union  of  sanitary 
measures  and  home  comforts. 

FLORENCE  LEES. 
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II. 

ON  the  3rd  of  January  all  our  troubles 
were  over  for  the  time.  Passing  Cape 
Roca  and  the  beautiful  heights  of  Cintra,  we 
steamed  slowly  up  the  Tagus,  past  the  strag- 
gling suburb  of  Lisbon  with  its  many-coloured 
villas  scattered  over  the  slopes ;  past  the 
wonderful  Castle  of  Belem,  with  its  elegant 
proportions  and  rich  ornaments — a  record  of 
the  skill  and  refined  taste  of  the  old  master- 
masons  ;  past  the  new  Palace  of  the  Ajuda — 
the  present  residence  of  the  King — a  targe 


plain  building,  in  a  certain  sense  handsome, 
but  sadly  inferior  in  tone  to  the  little  square 
Keep  by  the  side  of  the  river. 

About  midday  we  were  moored  in  the 
Tagus  off  the  town.  Several  of  us  went  on 
shore,  and  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  Hotel 
Braganza,  where  we  were  very  comfortable, 
and  enjoyed  greatly  the  splendid  view  over 
the  town  and  river.  Some  went  to  Cintra. 
though  we  were  at  Lisbon  at  the  worst 
season  of  the  year  for  country  excursions, 
while  others  spent  our  time  in  seeing  what 


mi»m  Cwtle,  LUnnl 


was  most  interesting  in  the  city  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  resting  after  the 
fatigue  of  our  earlier  experiences  at  sea. 

There  is  a  gem  of  Gothic-Moresque  archi- 
tecture near  Lisbon — I  think  that  the  monas- 
tery and  church  of  Santa  Maria  of  Belem  is 
alone  worth  a  trip  from  England.  One  or 
two  of  us  walked  there  one  lovely  Sunday 
afternoon.  ■  The  porch  of  this  church  is 
Gothic,  and  rich  beyond  description.  Up 
to  the  very  roof  of  the  church  every  pin- 
nacle and  buttress,  and  even  the  flat  por- 
tions of  the  wall,  are  encrusted  with  orna- 
ment. The  carvings  are  singularly  easy  and 
varied.  They  are  executed  in  a  pale  brick- 
red  limestone,  which  seems,  unfortunately,  to 


be  suffering  a  good  deal  from  the  effects  of 
air  and  raia 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  even  more 
pleasing  than  the  exterior.  Here  there  is  no 
excess  of  ornament,  but  simple,  delicate 
shafts  of  pale  grey  marble  support  with  all 
the  airiness  of  effect  of  Moorish  architecture, 
a  wonderfully  carved  and  fretted  Gothic 
roof.  Service  was  going  on  when  we  were 
there.  The  church  was  cool  and  dim,  ana 
the  clear  sweet  voices  of  the  choristers  rose 
and  fell  along  the  aisle,  and  seemed  to  linger 
in  the  roof  among  the  sculptured  palm  leaver  ; 
The  high  altar,  with  its  lighted  candles  and 
vases  of  flowers,  and  the  rich  robes  of  the  ofli-  [ 
ciating  priests,  formed  a  warm  patch  of  colour  1 
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strongly  in  contrast  with  the  cold  simplicity 
of  the  grey  marble.  A  small  flock  of  wor- 
shippers, whose  stron^ty-marked  olive  faces 
and  picturesque  attire  had  to  us  all  the 
interest  of  novelty,  made  up  for  their  small 
number  by  the  apparent  earnestness  of  their 
devotion.  The  whole  scene  struck  us  as 
being  wondeifiilly  harmonious  and  pleasant. 

The  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  of  Belem, 
commonly  called  the  Monastery  of  St  Jerony- 
mo  from  its  having  been  occupied  by  monks 
of  that  order,  is  in  connection  with  the 
church,  and,  with  it,  was  founded  in  1499 
King  Manoel  the  Fortunate  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  discovery  cX.  the  Indies,  on 
die  spot  where  Vasco  da  Gama  embarked 
on  his  first  eastern  voyage. 

The  monastery  is  now  used  as  a  State 
asylum  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  poor 
children.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the 
cloisters  at  three  o'clock,  and  as  that  hour 
had  not  arrived,  we  were  turning  away  from 
the  door,  when  a  servitor  opened  it  and 
wished  us  to  enter. 

.  We  passed  through  an  archway  into  a  large 
quadrangle  with  the  sun  shining  brightly  into 
it.  Flower-beds  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
square,  cut  out  in  various  shapes,  and  sepa- 
rated by  neat,  trimly  kept  gravel  walks.  The 
beds  were  phmted  with  oranges  and  bananas, 
and  dumps  of  aloes,  with  their  rich  crimson 
spikes  alternating  with  the  cool,  white  cups 
of  the  calla;  while  heliotrope  and  jasmine, 
and  many  aromatic  flowenng  shrubs  and 
herbs  sent  up  an  almost  oppressive  fragrance 
into  the  warm  still  air.  While  we  were  there 
several  beautiful  hawk-moths  were  hovering 
over  the  flowers  and  dipping  their  long  trunks 
into  their  bells. 

All  round  the  quadrangle  runs  a  double 
tier  of  cloisters,  supported  by  low,  gracefully 
proportioned  and  nobly  ornamented  arches 
— a  kind  of  compromise  between  the  Moorish 
and  the  Gothic 

The  stone  is  a  light  pink  carboniferous 
limestone,  almost  a  marble,  with  many  fossils, 
and  in  some  places  the  elegant  forms  of  the 
imbedded  shells  have  been  reproduced  by 
the  sculptor,  and  the  nautilus  and  the  gonia- 
tite  of  the  elder  times,  and  arabesques  and 
horns  of  plenty,  and  the  chubby  faces  of 
Christian  cherubs,  blend  in  the  creation  of 
the  old  architect  like  truth  and  fiction  in  the 
dream  of  a  poet. 

Behind  the  cloisters  are  the  rooms  of  the 
senunaiy,  and  die  cloisters  are  hung  with 
neatly-designed  im^rammes  fS.  the  courses 
of  study  and  lists  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates for  luMioozs  at  various  examinations. 


We  were  invited  to  see  the  school,  but  we 
declined.  The  pupils  were  at  dinner,  and 
we  Ulcered  about  the  silent  quadrangle  re- 
luctant to  leave  it — ^it  was  so  sweet  and  still. 
I  am  surprised  that  we  do  not  hear  more  of 
the  monastery  and  church  of  Santa  Maria  of 
Belem,  for  our  little  party,  all  of  whom  had 
already  seen  many  things  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  agreed  that  it  was  unusually  pleasing. 

There  are  many  things  in  Lisbon  to  in- 
terest "  philosophers  "  as  our  naval  friends 
call  us,  not  I  fear  from  the  proper  feeling  of 
respect,  but  rather  with  good-natured  in- 
dulgence, because  we  are  fond  of  talk^ 
vaguely  about  "evolution,"  and  otherwise 
holding  on  to  loose  ropes ;  and  because  our 
education  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the 
matter  <^  cringles  and  todies  and  grummets, 
and  other  implements  by  means  of  which 
England  holds  her  place  among  the  nations. 

The  Natural  History  Museum,  under  the 
able  superintendence  of  Professor  Barboza 
du  Socage,  is  excellent.  It  is  lodged  in  four 
handsome  galleries,  in  a  Polytechnic  School 
only  now  in  process  of  completion. 

The  collection  of  birds  is  particularly  good. 
The  specimens  are  well  stuflfed  and  mounted, 
and  well  arranged.  This  collection  belongs 
to  the  present  king,  and  was  chiefly  brought 
together  by  him  and  his  brother.  It  con- 
tains many  rarities,  among  them  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  great  auk  {Al^  impennis),  given 
to  King  Lniz  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  King 
of  Italy.  The  king  is  very  fond  of  natur^ 
history,  and  has  a  good  general  knowledge 
of  it.  He  did  us  the  honour  to  visit  the 
ship  when  we  were  at  Lisbon,  and  expressed 
himself  greatly  interested  in  the  expedition. 

The  Botanic  Garden  is  near  the  Palace  of 
the  Ajuda.  It  seems  to  have  been  very  fine  at 
one  time,  for  there  is  a  good  range  of  glass, 
and  the  handsome  terraces  have  been  laid 
out  and  decorated  with  statuary  and  foun- 
tains with  some  taste,  wd  evidently  at  great 
expense;  but  the  garden  has  faflen  into 
disuse  for  scientific  purposes,  and  has  been 
allowed  to  get  into  disorder  and  disrqiair, 
and  only  a  beautifiil  group  or  two  of  date- 
palms  and  a  splendid  dragon-tree,  with  a 
head  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  still  maintain  a 
trace  of  its  former  character.  It  is  intended 
to  lay  out  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  new 
Polytechnic  School  as  a  garden  for  teaching 
purposes,  and  I  believe  the  old  Botanic 
Garden  will  probably  be  merged  in  the 
grounds  of  the  palace. 

There  is  a  very  complete  mete<m>logicaI 
observatory  now,  under  very  energetic  and 
excellent  management ;  and  an  astronomical 
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observatory,  which  is  to  be  used  for  the 
present  chiefly  for  observations  of  the  sun, 
is  in  process  of  completion. 

We  enjoyed  greatly  our  few  days  in  Lis- 
bon. The  British  Minister,  the  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Murray,  was  most  courteous  in  his 
attention.  We  were  then  in  glorious  weather, 
in  the  middle  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
harvest,  -with  the  air  redolent  of  the  flavour 
of  this  golden  fruit ;  and  there  was  certainly 
little  to  remind  us  of  the  winter  we  had  so 
lately  left  behind  us,  except  the  leafless 
planes  ranged  along  the  Boulevards,  with 
their  curious  pendant  bullet-like  fruit. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  January  we 


/■ 

/  ■ 


weather  along  the  coast  of  Portugal  was  on 
the  whole  successful,  so  far  as  bringing  up  a 
full  sample  of  the  bottom  was  concerned  i 
but  it  was  very  unproductive,  for  after  sifting 
the  tenacious  clay  for  hours. we  got  nothing 
but  foraminifera  and  a  few  small  shells  of 
mollusca. 

Many  plans  were  suggested  to  alter  the 
dredge  so  as  to  avoid  bringing  up  so  much 
dead  mud,  and  by  drifring  over  a  larger  area 
to  increase  our  chance  of  taking  some  of  the 
higher  or  larger  animals.  At  length  it  was 
proposed  to  try  the  common  trawl,  and  one 
with  a  iifteen-foot  beam  was  lowered  in  600 
fathoms  a  little  to  the  south  of  Cape  St. 


steamed  out  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  next  day 
we  dredged  in  470  fathoms  off  Setubal.    The  ' 
bottom  was  the  ordinary  grey  ooze  of  the  I 
Atlanric,  and  we  sifted  out  of  it  many  of  our  1 
old  acquaintances  of  the  deep  water  of  the  ' 
British  area,  such  as  Zimqpsis  bormlis,  Colum-  i 
belia  Haliaii,  Dacrydium  vitreum,  and  many  1 1 
others,  which  confirmed  us  in  our  anticipa- 
,tion  that  we  should  find  our  deep^ea  fauna  '  I 
very  widely  diflfused.  (| 

We  dredged  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  and 
brought  up  some  of  the  dead  coils  of  Hyalo-  , . 
ttema,  each  with  its  coating  of  Palytkoa,  but  I 
no  living  or  perfect  specimens.    The  dredg-  ■ 
ing  as  we  sailed  southward  in  fiae  light  | 


Vincent  The  trawl  went  down  all  right, 
and  after  towing  it  along  for  an  hour  or  so, 
we  took  it  in  as  easily  as  we  should  have 
done  a  dredge. 

There  was  now  no  lack  of  living  things. 
Several  strange-looking  fishes  with  their  c^ts 
blown  nearly  out  of  their  heads  by  the  ts.- 
pansion  of  the  air  in  their  air-bladders,  were 
in  the  bag  of  the  net,  whether  absolutely  from 
the  bottom  or  caught  at  some  great  depth 
in  the  passage  of  the  trawl  through  the  water, 
it  was  impossible  to  tell ;  while  entangled  in 
the  meshes  were  many  star-fishes  and  deli- 
cate alcyonarian  zoophytes,  shining  as  we 
disentangled  them  in  the  CalUng  darkness  of  I 
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the  evening  with  a  vivid  phosphorescent 
light.    The  plan  seemed  to  answer  so  well 
that  we  tried  it  again  a  little  farther  south 
in  1,090  fathoms,  a  novel  adventure  for  a 
trawl !  and  again  it  was  perfectly  successful. 
I  may  mention  that  we  have  since  used  the 
trawl  from  time  to  time,  and  that  for  moderate 
depths — say  down  to  1,500  fathoms — it  does 
very  well,  the  only  disadvantage  -being  that 
many  of  the  small  things  are  tost,  and  that 
the  dredge  is  therefore  required  to  supple- 
ment it.    It  must  not  be  taxed  beyond  its 
strength.    Once  we  tried  it  in  2,000  fathoms, 
and  the  beam,  which  was  of  softer  wood 
than  the  one  which  we  had  previously  used 


at  like  depths,  came  up  crushed  as  if  it  had 
been  passed  between  a  pair  of  rollers. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  enumerate  here  the 
novelties  and  rarities  yielded  by  this  new 
application  of  an  old  implement  in  our  few 
hauls  between  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar,  I 
must,  however,  mention  one  or  two  which 
are  of  special  interest 

For  the  last  few  years  the  London  dealers 
in  objects  of  Natural  History  have  been  re- 
ceiving from  the  Philippine  Islands  large 
numbers  of  an  object  so  beautiful  in  its  form 
and  structure,  that  it  has  found  ready  sale 
even  as  an  ornament  to  stand  on  a  drawing- 
room  table  under  a  glass  shade. 


Golstet*  of  Monutery  of  SW.  MarU,  Belem. 


It  is  a  slightly  curved  conical  tube  eight  or 
ten  inches  high,  contj^cted  beneath  to  a 
blunt  point,  and  expanded  above  to  the 
width  of  about  two  inches.  The  walls  are 
the  most  delicate  tissue,  apparently  of  spun 
glass,  like  the  finest  transparent  lace  or 
rather  Shetland  wool-work.  The  lower  end 
is  surrounded  by  an  up-turned  fringe  of  long 
lustrous  glassy  fibres,  and  the  wide  end,  after 
giving  off  from  its  edge  a  fluted  lacy  frill,  is 
closed  by  a  delicate  lid  of  open  network. 
This  tube,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
*•  Venus*s  flower-basket,"  is  the  siliceous  skele- 
ton of  a  sponge  {Euplectdla  asperpllum) 
■which  lives  in  the  seas  of  the  Philippines, 
buried  in  the  mud  up  to  the  lip,  and  sup- 


ported in  its  place  by  the  spreading  fringe  of 
grappling  spicules. 

Several  samples  of  an  Eupieciella,  very 
closely  allied  to  the  Philippine  species,  if  not 
identical  with  it,  came  pp  in  the  trawl  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  first  time  of  seeing  this  sponge 
alive.  Dr.  J,  E.  Gray  writes  to  the  Annals 
and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  that  speci- 
mens have  been  received  of .  Euplectella 
aspergillum  in  spirit,  and  that  in  these  the 
glassy  framework  is  entirely  masked  by  a 
soft,  brown,  corky  coating  of  sarcode.  Our 
fresh  specimens  entirely  bear  out  Dr.  Gray's 
description.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  imagine 
that  the  thick  somewhat  clumsy  brown  tube, 
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perforated  with  irregular  openings^  contained 
any  airangement  of  support  so  delicate  and 
symmetrical. 

Although  the  forms  of  all  tht  spicules, 
down  to  the  most  minute  and  complicated  is 
identical,  the  wall  of  the  tube  in  the  Euro- 
pean specimens  of  £up^el/ajs  not  coherent, 
as  in  most  of  the  Philippine  examples.  The 
original  spicules  of  the  skeleton  remain 
seijarate  from  one  another,  and  do  not  be- 
come soldered  together.  One  would  think 
that  this  would  be,  at  all  events,  a  perfect 
specific  distinction  j  but  one  or  two  of  the 
species  of  Eupletiella  asperg^Uum^  particularly 
one  in  the  museum  at  lAveipool,  are  in  this 
condition,  and  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say 
whether  sdl  may  not  be  thus  soft  at  a  parti- 
cular stage  of  growth.  At  all  events,  '*  Venus's 
flower-basket "  is  a  very  interesting  addition 
to  the  fauna  of  Europe. 

Scattered  about  on  the  net  were  many 
broken,  and  several  entire  specimens  of  a 
beautiful  little  sea-urchin,  with  a  small  purple 
body  and  long  white  serrated  spines,  some- 
what like  those  of  the  "  piper "  of  the  Shet- 
land fishermen  {Cidaris  hystrix).  There  is, 
however,  an  anatomical  character  in  this 
little  urchin  which  removes  it  very  widely 
from  Cidaris,  and  gives  it  to  some  of  us  a 
tremendous  fancy  value.  The  character  is  a 
very  small  one.  Instead  of  having  at  the 
top  of  the  shell  a  rosette  of  ten  plates,  five 
of  them  prorated,  to  lodge  the  eyes,  and 
ten  for  the  passage  of  the  tube  of  the  ovary, 
this  little  urchin  has  eleven  plates  in  the 
rosette — an  additional  one,  large,  crescent- 
shaped,  and  without  a  perforation.  This  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  usage  of  all  the 
"regular**  urchms  of  modem  times;  but 
when  we  go  bade  to  the  times  of  the  chalk, 
we  find  a  very  compact  and  characteristic 
little  family,  the  Salmiada,  with  the  addi- 
tional plate  in  the  same  position,  and  I  agree 
with  Professor  A.  Agassiz,  who  has  referred 
a  specimen  of  a  species  either  the  same  as 
the  one  we  dredged  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  or 
closely  allied  to  it,  to  the  chalk  gentis  5JzAnMi. 

The  same  haul  gave  a  large,  handsome 
tircfain,  xadiant  with  mauve  and  ^ite  band 
sixringing  from  the  centre  of  the  disk,  and 
with  the  curious  character  of  having  all  the 
plates  imbricated  like  the  slates  of  a  house, 
and  the  shell  perfectly  flexible.  This  was  a 
fine  new  species  of  the  genus  Phormosoma 
which  I  have  described  elsewhere,  and  shown 
to  represent  the  genus  Echinothuria  of  the 
chalk,  and  to  belong  to  a  family  which  were 
supposed  to  have  become  extinct  with  tiie 
close  of  Mezozoic  times. 


The  discovery  of  these  "missing  links" , 
between  the  old  formations  and  &e  new  is 
particularly  interestmg  to  those  who  hope  to  I 
prove  that  a  deposit  has  been  taking  place 
continually  in  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic  &m  \ 
the  period  of  the  pre-tertiaiy  chalk.  \ 

Our  last  cast  of  the  trawl  before  readung 
Gibraltar  was  to  the  depth  of  2,125  ^0°^.  ' 
a  depth  as  nearly  as  great  as  the  greatest  | 
previously  reached  with  the  dredge.  A  num- ' 
ber  of  things  came  up — star-^hes  mainly, . 
and  holothurids  \  but  among  them  was  one 
species  of  great  interest,  historical  as  well  as 
zoological,  the  clustered  sea-polype  CW- . 
lularia  Gfveitlatu&ia.    Twelve  gigantic  al- ' 
cyonarian  polyps,  each  with  eight  long 
fi^nged  arms  terminate,  in  a  close  dustei,  a 
stem  three  feet  high.   When  taken  fiom  the  1 
trawl,  the  polyps  and  the  membrane  <»venDg  I 
the  hard  axis  of  the  stem  were  so  brightly ' 
phosphorescent,  that  it  was  easy  to  examine 
the  character  of  tiieir  light  by  the  spcctifr 
scope.    Two  specimens  of  this  fine  speaes 
were  brought  from  the  Coast  of  Greenlarid ! 
early  in  last  century  by  Captain  Adrians,  j 
who  procured  them,  by  what  means  we  do 
not  know,  from  300  fethoms  water.  They 
were  described  by  M.  Christlob  Mylius  in 
1754,  and  one  of  them  was  afterwards  de- 
scribed in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions" 
by  Ellis,  who  formed  the  erroneous  nodon. 
much  more  intelligible  when  one  has  seen  1 
specimen,  that  he  had  discovered  in  CMk''"- 
/aria,  the  Hving  represent^ive  of  the  ''  lily 
encrinite."    The  two  specimens  described , 
by  Mylius  and  Ellis  were  lost,  and  foi  & 
century  the  animal  was  never  seen.  A  yes 
ago  two  specimens  were  taken  in  deep  water 
during  the  expedition  of  the  Swedish  fiigile 
Eugenia  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 
shortly  be  des*cribed  by  Mr.  Lindahl,  the 
naturalist  who  accompanied  the  expedition. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1 7  th  of  January  «e 
passed  Cape  Trafalgar  of  glorious  memory, 
and  sighted  the  light  of  Tarifit ;  and  when 
we  went  on  deck  at  sunrise  the  next  mom- 1 
ing  we  were  dose  under  the  Rock  of  Gibni- 
tar,  the  endless  line  of  batteries  and  tiK 
sulky  ironclads  of  the  Chaimel  fleet  which 
happened  to  be  lying  in  the  bay,  dearii^  up 
in  the  increasing  light ;  and  the  grand  c«tl"^ 
formed  by  the  mountains  of  Seville  and 
Granada  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jebd  Musi 
and  the  disUnt  range  of  the  Atlas  on  the  other, 
glowing  out  peak  after  peak  in  rose  colour 
and  bronze,  and  then  slowly  subsiding 
their  normal  shades  of  purple,  irtiile  the  bJu^  ^ 
Mediterranean   stretched  away  without  !  . 
ril^e  to  the  eastward.     c.  v.  thouson. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  ENDURANCE  OF  TRIAL. 

By  THE  UTB  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

'Bleswlisttamu  Alt  «tidiu«th  temptation;  fbr  Ktaen  be  U  tried,  he  ihall  receive  the  crown  of  lU^  lAiiA  tbe  Loid 
hftth  pRmisod  to  them  that  lore  Him."— jAius  i.  ii. 


L— SOME  UISTAKfiS  MEN  MAKE  IN  REGARD 
TO  TRIAL. 

I.  7^  mistake  of  indulpng  the  he^  of 
firghaietf  tnikout  ^  mdurwue  ^  trial. 

**  I  hope  God  will  fozgive  me  1 "  is  not  im- 
&equeDtly  the  consolation  of  the  .  man  vrtio 
&ib  in  trial.  To  hope  that,  if  he  repents, 
God  will  fbi^Tc  him,  is,  indeed,  a  well- 
founded  hope,  for  God  has  promised  to  do  so. 
But  true  repentance  is  not  the  mere  knowledge 
or  confession  of  the  &ct  of  sin,  nor  is  it  even 
remorse  in  consequence  of  having  indulged 
in  it  All  this,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  gi^ty 
OKQ  every  day,  is  compatible  with  loving  and 
keeping  sin.  But  when  the  sinner  repents 
fbmking  sin,  and  choosing  good — when  his 
mind  and  likings  are  altered — then  God  will, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  forgive  the  past,  and 
not  aUow  the  man's  wickedness  to  shut  up 
His  own  heart  towards  him.  We  must  n(^ce, 
bovever,  that  such  repentance  is  AeAoosif^  of 
^  good.  The  trial,  though  lat^  has  been 
ncccssfiiL  The  man  repoits  his  dkoice  of 
nong  and  now  likes  the  right. 

3.  T%e  mistake  of  eonfounaing  mere  ouiwt^ 
^vn  mtk  the  endurance  of  trtai. 

Outward  reform  must,  of  course,  exist 
■berever  there  is  inward  reform.  Nay  more, 
'a  many  cases  outward  refonn  is  most  helpful 
A  a  thorough  inward  renewal ;  just  as  habits 
Jf  sobriety,  of  going  to  church,  or  the  for- 
ia^Dg  of  bad  company  tend  to  strengthen 
tligious  and  moral  principles.  But  there 
lie  s(Kalled  reforms  of  character  wluch  men 
oistake  that  preference  of  good  which  is 
>lnie  really  worth  having.   It  is  no  choice 

honesty,  for  example,  when  a  tiiief  in  a 
%ll  cannot  steal ;  nor  of  purity,  when  a 
nan  is  paialyzed  and  dyii^.  So  too  may 
^tcied  orcnmstances,  advanring  years,  and 
^  fike,  account  for  many  dianges  in  out- 
"aid  conduct,  while  the  real  character  of 
inner  life  remains  the  same.  Such 
flanges  arise  from  a  difference  in  the  trial,  not 
m  the  man.  He  is  not  tempted  to  this  or 
diat  sin  as  he  once  was ;  but  if  he  were,  has 
tie  himself  so  changed  in  his  liking  to  the 
Sood  that  he  would  prefer  it  ?  What  is  re- 
qoiied  is  not  that  a  particular  sin  has  been 
up,  because  he  is  no  longer  tempted  by 
It ;  but,  being  tempted,  that  he  should  choose 
>be  good  and      to  serve  God. 

"hen  a  man  is  not  himself  dialled  in  his 


love  to  what  is  right  because  it  is  right,  then 
any  outward  reform  is  Uttle  more  than  a 
passing  from  one  class  <tf  sins  to  others  less 
notorious. 

3.  Another  mistake  many  make  is  that  of 
trusting  to  the  assumed  power  of  altered  cir- 
eumsttmees  at  some  future  perwd  to  change 
the  h^rt^  or  aiUr  the  choi^.  This  is  the 
refuge  of  those  will  not  give  up  sin  at 
present,  but  who  hope  to  do  so  some  time 
or  other,  when  in  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. Many  such  instances  might  be 
mentioned.  The  young  man  imagines  that 
when  he  is  older,  or  the  middle-aged  man 
diat  when  he  becomes  a  patriarch,  things 
must  be  better  with  them.  Affliction  is 
looked  for  by  some  as  a  cure ;  by  others, 
poverty;  by  others,  a  new  profession;  by 
odiers,  a  day  of  sickness ;  —  by  all,  pro- 
crastination and  •  a  day  oi  death.  Now, 
I  do  not  deny  that  some  periods  of  life, 
and  some  special  circumstances  do  make 
trial  easier,  or,  rather,  are  more  helpfiil 
to  us  in  choosing  good.  Yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  God  never,  in  any  case 
whatever,  throws  a  man  into  drcumstances 
where  he  cannot,  if  he  will,  choose  the  good 
and  not  the  evil.  Let  me  confine  myself, 
however,  to  a  death-bed  repentance.  I  do 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  one  who  has 
through  life  chosen  the  wrong  coming  at  last, 
in  his  dying  hours,  to  a  sincere  acceptance 
of  the  right.  Yet  such  cases  are  not  only, 
even  in  appearance,  extremely  rare,  but  when 
real,  how,  I  ask,  can  evidence  of  the  reality 
be  obtained?  Obs^e  what  is  required  is 
to  choose  the  good — to  like  it— to  see  its 
excellency,  and  approve  of  it  Is  a  death- 
bed the  best  place  for  this  ?  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  a  sinner  in  the  heyday  of  health, 
and  when  fully  set  upon  iniquity,  should  look 
forward  to  his  dying  hour  as  the  most  ideal 
time  for  makmg  such  ammgements  with  his 
God,  and  such  adjustments  between  eardi 
and  heaven  as  are  suited  to  his  love  of  sin 
and  his  fear  of  its  consequences. 

But  even  were  it  so,  is  a  death-bed,  I  ask, 
the  best  place  for  trying  how  far  a  man  loves 
the  right  and  hates  the  wrong  ?  Is  it  when 
a  man  is  compelled  to  give  up  the  grasp  of 
his  purse,  and  to  dash  down  the  cup  of  sinful 
pleasure  from  his  lips,  that  he  is  to  prove 
himself  no  more  the  covetous  man,  or  no 
more  the  man  of  selfish  indulgence  that  he 
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has  notoriously  bsen  all  his  life  ?  Is  it  when 
death  is  about  to  hurry  him  from  the  world 
that  he  is,  by  resigning  the  world,  to  prove 
his  want  of  worldliness  ?  Is  it,  in  short,  when 
forced  to  give  up  his  sins  that  he  can  satis- 
factorily determine  whether  he  does  so  from 
necessity  only,  or  from  hearty  choice  ?  How 
can  he  prove  that  his  repentance  is  anything 
more  than  a  mixture  of  remorse  at  leaving 
the  sin  which  he  can  indulge  in  no  more, 
and  of  terror  at  meeting  that  God  Whom  he 
knows  he  has  every  cause  to  fear  ? 

But  God,  you  say,  may  see  the  reality  of 
his  repentance.  IVue,  He  may.  But  how 
does  ue  man  himself  know  that  it  is  not  a 
feaifiil  deception  ?  In  how  many  thousand 
instances  has  the  same  apparent  change  of 
mind  been  followed  by  a  return  to  the  old 
evil  when  the  danger  was  over,  and  health 
restored — thus  proving  that  sin  was  never 
given  up  because  good  was  loved,  but  only 
because  punishment  was  feared. 

The  same  kind  of  mistake  induces  some  to 
look  even  beyond  death,  and  to  expect  a 
period  of  renewed  probation,  they  know  not 
how  long;  in  some  place,  they  know  not 
where;  by  some  mysterious  process,  they 
know  not  what  But  whether  these  expecta- 
tions are  just  or  not,  they  do  not  alter  the 
necessity  for  a  thorough  trial  of  character. 
Whenever  they  are  tried,  there  must  be  no 
compulsion,  but  perfect  freedom ;  and  they 
must  be  in  circumstances  in  which  they  shall 
be  able  to  shov  that  while  they  might  easily 
chose  the  evil,  they  prefer  the  good.  Even  if 
there  is  such  a  world  of  probation  beyond 
the  grave  as  they  profess  to  believe  in,  it 
cannot  therefore  be  easier  for  them  to  prove 
their  loyalty  there  than  here. 

n. — IBE  BLESSEDNESS  OF  THOSE  WHO 
ENDURE  TRIAL. 

"  Blessed  is  the  man  who  endureth  trial." 
There  is  a  blessedness  in  the  veiy  endurance 
of  trial,  a  quiet  harmony  in  the  soul,  made  up 
of  many  beautiful  notes ;  a  self-respect,  and 
that  sense  of  dignity  becoming  man,  as  a 
child  of  God,  a  quietness  of  conscience,  a 
confidence  in  God*s  favour;  and  a  deep  con- 
viction of  being  on  the  side  which,  in  the  end, 
will  be  victorious,  because  right 

^This  blessedness  is  the  more  perceived 
when  contrasted  with  the  wretchedness  of  for- 
saking God,  Oh!  the  emptiness  of  the  dreary 
past,  the  unsatisfactory  present,  the  dread 
future !  Conscience  without  peace,  the  soul 
without  goodness,  the  heart  without  Christ ! 

But  yet  the  trial  may  be  hard  to  endure. 
It  is  not  easy  for  the  flesh  to  resist  temptation. 


Ay,  it  is  a  battle !  The  amiy  of  the 
living  God  in  heaven  is  not  made  up  o! 
cowards,  who  ran  away,  threw  down  tbeii 
arms,  or  deserted  to  the  enemy;  but  of  soldien 
who  learned  to  "endure  hardness."  Tbey 
bear  in  their  bodies  "  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  in  the  grand  moral  habits  gained 
through  suffering  in  many  a  hard-won  fight! 
And  it  is  a  battle,  more  or  less,  with  all  ol 
us  now  who  are  resolved  to  prove  dutwe 
trust  God,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  Christ, 
and  love  tiie  good  and  true. 

But,  be  the  trial  short  or  long, "  Blessed 
is  the  man  who  endureth  it,  for  he  shall 
receive  the  crown  of  li^  which  die  Lad 
hath  promised  to  them  tiat  knre  Him." 
The  intellect  idiich  endured  the  trial  of 
falsehood  and  sin,  will  be  crowned  with  the 
life  of  universal  knowledge  increasing  for 
ever;  the  affections  that  endured  the  trial 
of  sinful  objects,  will  be  crowned  with  the 
life  of  love  and  social  happiness  for  e^'er; 
the  passions  which  endured  the  trial  of 
excitements,  will  be  crowned  with  the  life  oi 
agreeable  action,  as  in  the  breast  of  Jesus) 
the  body  which  endured  its  trials  from  eaithlf 
devices  and  appliances,  will  be  crowned  «itt 
the  life  of  beautiful  and  deathdess  existence; 
— ^he  who  endured,  will  be  made  grand  in  thel 
whole  man  as  a  son  of  God,  and  blessed  as| 
the  glorious  God,  Who  made  the  heavens  ani  | 
their  host,  can  bless  him.  That  will  be  tbe, 
joy  of  those  who  decide  to  trust  God,aiid| 
not  the  devil;  and  ^o,  having  fiJth  io  r 
higher  life,  can  now  give  up  the  lower.  ' 

Once  more.    None  but  those  who  lov;  i 
God  can  receive  the  crown  of  life.  There  | 
is  a  natural  connection  between  these  tiraj 
things,  and  not  an  arbitrary  one.   Just  3sJ 
it  were  said,  they  who  are  healthy  will  n 
ceive  their  reward  in  the  happy  sensationsM 
good  health;  so  those  who  love  God  <V 
receive  the  reward  of  loving  and  of  beic 
beloved  perfectly.    How  can  a  heart  th^ 
loves  not  wear  the  crown  of  life,  when  b« 
is  lif^  and  when  He  who  is  life  and  lo^ 
puts  it  on  the  brow?  God  cannot  cro«4 
hate,  or  invest  darkness  as  such  with  li^ 
To  be  able,  theiefbie,  to  receive  die  croo 
of  life  on  our  heads,  we  must  receive  tit 
Lord  of  life  into  our  iiearts.   We  mast  km 
truly  to.  live  truly ;  and  we  shall  live  only  D 
love  for  ever.  To  continue  to  love  rightly  h<?( 
and  not  to  yield  to  the  cursed  reign  of  seli- 
this  is  to  endure  trial;  and  its  reward  is  jj 
continue  to  love  for  ever,  and  for  ever  to 
to  the  glorious  reign  of  God  in  the 
Oh,  blessedness  unspeakable,  and  eodi«=^ 
be  crowned  with  the  life  of  Eternal  Lo*<  ■ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. — SIR  JOSHUA  AT  HOME. 

N  ano- 
ther in- 
5  t  a  n  t 
there 
entered 
a  fresh, 
almost 
chubby- 
faced 
gentle- 
m  a  n, 
with  a 
dint  in 
his  ne- 
ther lip, 
and  an 
e  a  r  - 
trumpet 
in  his 
hand. 
He  was 
not 
without 

a  certain  dapperness  in  the  unexceptionable 
hrovra  coat  and  spotless  ruffles^  which  he  had 
^bstitated  for  his  painting-coat  and  plain 
cuffs. 

He  was  the  briskest  of  gentlemen,  the 
most  obliging  of  geniuses  who  ever  kept 
sitters  in  good  humour  and  under  control, 
by  the  ver^  ease  of  his  dignity  in  bearing 
vith  their  airs  and  oddities. 

The  contemporaiy  of  the  glorious,  careless 
good4ellow  Gainsborough,  of  Romney  in  his 
wogant,  one-sided  power,  and  later  of  Opie, 
fhe  most  self-taught  and  the  most  self-assert- 
ing painter  among  them, — Sir  Joshua  beat 
them  all. 

It  may  be  true  that  his  art  was  pervaded 
with  an  artificial,  aristocratic  flavour,  and 
that  he  made  a  little  lady  of  his  strawberry 
girl  and  modem  English  my  lords  of  every 
iiistorical  personage  who  passed  under  his 
pencil.  He  was,  according  to  his  brethren, 
^^  ilful  and  regardless  of  the  destructive  nature 
of  the  pigments  which  he  used,  so  that  they 
produced  a  certain  effect  to  last  his  time. 
His  accusers  point  in  proof  of  their  charge 
to  the  fading  lines  and  cracking  canvas  of 
the  very  works  of  which  all  £n£^Iunen  are 
proud. 

So  be  it,  if  it  must  be  so ;  we  have  still 
the  poetry  (let  some  hold  it  fantastic)  of  the 


Tragic  Muse,  the  gallant  heroism  of  Keppel, 
the  thoughtful  benevolence  of  Johnson,  the 
broad  archness  of  Nelly  O'Brien ;  we  have 
following  on  the  dainty  playfulness  of  "  Pick- 
a-back"  a  long  train  of  fresh  and  delicate, 
lovely  and  stately,  English  maids  and  ma- 
trons, with  Sir  Joshua's  quaint,  sweet  chil- 
dren bringing  up  the  rear. 

In  Lady  Bell's  day  there  was  no  thought, 
unless  it  were  among  the  chemically  skilled, 
that  these  sofUy  glowing,  wonderfully 
blended  colours  would  wane,  or  that  fine 
surface  give  way.  Sir  Joshua  was  regarded 
as  the  quintessence  of  inspired  and  courtly 
painters,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Vandyck. 

Sir  Joshua  had  only  a  few  of  his  paintings 
to  show  the  eager,  intelligent  young  lady, 
whose  grace  was  so  winning  to  his  eye,  and  her 
eloquence  so  grateful  to  his  ear  through  his 
trumpet,  as  it  reached  him.  There  were  &ir 
ladies  sacrificii^to  the  graces  and  to  the  muses, 
very  interesting  to  Lady  Bell  There  was 
Dr.  Beattie  in  his  gown  as  an  Oxford  Doctor 
of  Laws,  with  his  book  on  "  The  Immuta- 
bility of  Truth"  under  his  arm,  and  the 
Angel  of  Truth  going  before  him,  beating 
down  the  gruesome  figures  of  Sophistry, 
Scepticism,  and  Infidelity,  said  to  personify 
Voltaire,  Gibbon,  and  Hume,  which  was 
carefully  studied  by  Captain  Fane.  There 
was  the  doom  of  Count  Ugolino  and  his 
sons,  which  enchained  with  the  fascination 
of  horror  both  of  the  gazers.  There  was  the 
portrait  of  a  plump  little  woman,  sprightly 
even  on  canvas,  her  high  dressed  hair 
wreathed  with  pearls,  a  shawl  girdle  binding 
loosely  the  slunt  waist  and  boddice,  which 
Sir  Joshua  strove  to  paint  into  fashion — a 
great  improvement  on  the  earlier  elongated 
steel-bound  waist  and  laced-up  boddice. 

As  Sir  Joshua  was  about  to  name  the 
original,  the  real  lady  ran  unushered,  in  her 
hat  and  cloak,  into  the  room. 

The  newcomer  had  not  a  moment  to  stay 
to  be  introduced  to  t,ady  Bell  Trevor  and 
Captain  Fane.  She  was  in  haste  to  tell  Sir 
Joshua  that  she  had  just  come  down  from  the 
Burgh,  where  she  had  left  her  master  at  his 
place  of  business,  but  nearly  as  ailing  as  the 
Doctor  {good  lack,  what  a  load  she  had  on 
her  head  and  shoulders  I).  She  wished  to 
know  whether  Sir  Joshua  had  done  the  re- 
touching which  he  had  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  throw  away  on  a  barn-door  f7.ce 
beyond  improvement.   Give  her  joy  on  the 
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audacity  of  complimenting  herself  j  but  she 
did  not  mean  to  compliment — not  that  she 
was  not  well  enough  pleased  with  her  own, 
she  would  never  deny  it.  She  would  like 
the  picture  packed  and  sent  out  without  loss 
of  time.  Queeney  and  the  rest  of  the  young 
^  might  care  to  look  at  it  one  day,  when 
it  was  all  that  was  left  of  their  mother. 
Good  day  to  him  and  to  all 

"You  are  in  luck.  Lady  Bell,"  an- 
nounced Sir  Joshua,  returning,  briskly  rub- 
bing his  hands,  from  seeing  the  lady  to  her 
coach,  "if  you  have  not  had  a  previous 
opportunity  of  meeting  my  friend.  That  is 
Mrs.  Thrale,  the  wife  of  the  great  brewer, 
who  is  himself  an  exceedingly  liberal  gentle- 
man and  well-read  scholar;  but  his  wife 
excels  him  in  the  classics." 

"  She  was  one  of  the  west  country 
Lynches,"  said  Lady  Bell,  showing  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  lady's  antecedents. 

"  It  is  ^e  who  has  made  a  home  for  the 
great  Doctor  at  that  pattern  of  country 
houses,  Streatbam,"  continued  Sir  Joshua. 
"She  has  preserved  an  invaluable  life, 
madam,  years  longer  to  the  country,  by 
taking  Dr.  Johnson's  health  under  her  care, 
as  she  has  often  told  us,  and  by  nursing  him 
out  of  some  of  his  worst  attacks  and  most 
injurious  habits.  Would  to  God  her  efforts 
could  continue  successful,  both  with  him  and 
Mr.  Thrale,  who  is,  I  fear,  in  a  bad  way,  and 
on  the  brink  of  an  apoplexy," 

"She  deserves  all  honotir,"  said  Lady 
warmly. 

"The  more  so  that  hex  cares  seem  to  sit 
lightly  on  her."  Captain  Fane  could  not 
resist  the  sly  hit. 

Lady  Bell  flashed  a  little  reproach  upon 
him  from  her  eyes,  which  looked  as  if  she 
were  condescending  to  take  his  manners,  as 
Mrs.  Thrale  had  taken  Dr.  Johnson's  health, 
under  her  special  superintendence. 

"  A  matter  of  temperament,"  pronounced 
the  genially  philosophic  painter. 

Sir  Joshua,  who  enjoyed  his  own  reputa- 
tion as  an  urbane  and  accomplished  man 
of  the  world,  began  to  talk  to  Captain 
Fane  of  Captain  Cook,  with  whom  the 
painter's  friend,  Dr.  Bumey's  son,  had  made 
a  voyage  round  the  world ;  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks's  collection  of  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory, which  Captain  Fane  had  seen  under 
the  care  of  young  Mr.  Jenner,  the  Javourite 
pupil  of  Dr.  Hunter. 

Sir  Joshua  had  made  a  happy  choice  of  a 
subject  to  which  Captain  Fane  was  alive, 
and  in  which  he  was  well  informed.  'Die 
gentlemen  talked  like  kindred  spirits,  while 


Lady  Bell,  to  her  credit,  was  content  to  |  ' 
remain  in  the  background,  and  listen  with 
deference  and  delight.    She  was  innocently  i 
proud  of  her  companion.  ' 

How  very  different  was  the  figure  which 
Captain  Fane  cut  to-day,  in  company  with  a  I 
genius,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  finished  ' 
gentleman  (tf  any  school,  from  the  figure  which 
he  had  presented  at  the  sailing-party !  ,' 

What  other  male  friend  of  Lady  Bell'^  , 
could  have  stood  so  severe  a  test,  and  come 
out  of  it  so  splendidly?   Not  Sit  Geor^o  . 
Waring,  in  spite  of  his  elegance  and  hi5  I 
musical  talents,   any  more  than  Master  I 
Charles.    Lady  Bell  was  deeply  imp«Ked  I 
by  Captain  Fane's  gifts,  which  Ik  was  really  j 
in  the  habit  of  hidii^  under-  a  bushel.  She 
was  almost  provoked  when  Sir  Joshua  re- 
membered his  duty  to  her,  not  guessing  how  , 
well  pleased  she  was  that  he  should  fwge:  : 
it,  and  began  to  tell  her  of  the  one  lady  who  i 
belonged  to  the  Kayal  Society  of  artist. 

Mrs.  Angdtca  ganfllman. 

It  was  not  a  dfficult  process  to  siake  a 
digression  to  Aose  ladies  who  were  amatnr  ' 
artists,  and  to  render  Lady  Bell,  in  spite  of 
her  savoir  faire^  ba^utly  grateful,  by  deign- 
ing to  drop  a  hint  for  her  benefit  on  the  mix 
ing  and  laying-on  of  colours,  and  on  the ' 
drawing  of  such  slight  designs  as  Sir  Joshai 
had  himself  afforded  to  Poggi  for  his  fans. 

"  I  thought  t'other  morning  we  spent 
together  was  very  happy,"  Lady  Bell  spoke 
out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart  to  her  squi:e 
when  they  were  in  the  square,  and  he 
looking  out  for  a  ch^,  tluit  she  might 
home  in  time  to  keep  an  appointment  viu 
her  dressmaktf;  "but  I  shall  be  always 
recalling  this  day  and  its  lessons  when  I  2:^ 
busiest  and  happiest  at  Summerhill" 

"Don't  you  think  I  shall  recall  it,  Li^y 
Bell,"  asked  Harry  Fane, "  when  for  a  stuJ:o 
in  which  to  busy  myself  I  shall  be  retlua"- 
to  'between  decks,'  and  for  my  fine  art- 
shall  be  setting  men  to  rig  spars  and  hi:'  ; 
in  sails,  varied  by  pointing  a  gun  instead  -y- 
a  telescope,  and  submittmg  to  be  canic- 
down  into  the  cockpit?" 

"Oh,  no;  you  won't  be  carried  there ! " 
cried  Lady  Bell,  with  impetuous  haste. 

"  At  least  I  did  not  mean  to  crave  pi-*} 
from  you,"  protested  Harry  nrfth  imCTnsci<;-' 
tenderness  shaking  bis  firm  voice.   "A  J 
grumpy,  hulking  fellow  who  has  been  »^  I 
much  at  sea  that  he  lias  lost  the  mance-j~f 
of  giving  a  ^vide  berth  to  what  displeases  h;^  , 
crotchets  on  shore,  is  of  no  good  save  :o  , 
shout  orders  in  a  storm  or  to  keep  a  ii 
against  the  national  enemy."  !| 
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Lady  Bell  did  not  contradict  him,  but  she 
looked  in  his  face,  somewhat  set  and  lined 
for  a  man  of  his  age,  but  an  honest  and 
manly  hce,  which  had  looked  its  kindest  on 
her,  the  hardness  in  which  she  could  melt, 
as  she  had  said,  like  the  melting  of  a  block 
of  ice  before  a  meridian  sua 

She  gave  him  a  parting  look  as  the  chair- 
men lifted  her  chair,  which  raised  a  mighty 
commotion,  for  which  Lady  Bell  was  de- 
cidedly answerable,  in  the  blue-coated  breast 
of  the  young  man — ^thought  so  long-headed 
and  calm-hearted,  so  rational,  disoeet,  ob- 
durate, that  he  could  be  let  cast  stones  at  all 
the  follies  and  extravagancies  of  his  time. 
Lady  Bell's  look  said,  "  You  are  good  for  all 
that  is  cleverest,  truest,  bravest — not  to  the 
worid,  perhaps,  for  you  know,  none  better, 
that  the  world  is  a  giddy,  vicious,  Vanity 
Fair — but  to  me.  You  need  not  tell  others 
that  I  say  so,  but  I  say  it ;  and  you  need  not 
forget  that  I  said  it,  in  the  long  days  during 
which  I  am  mixing  with  people  whom  you 
justly  despise ;  or  have  taken  refuge  at  Sum- 
merhill;  and  when  you  are  sailing  on  the 
high  seas,  doing  your  duty  like  a  man, 
guarding  our  shores,  fighting  our  foes." 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. — THE  MASQUED  BALL  IN 
PROSPECT. 

Captain  Fane,  thoi^h  he  was  rational,  and 
bad  a  regard  for  consequences,  was  fallible, 
and  did  not  cease  to  frequent  his  cousin's 
house  in  aeveland  Courts  because  of  that 
my  inconsiderate  look  of  Lady  Bell's. 

On  the  contrary,  he  who  was  no  dangler 
in  drawii^-rooms,  and  was  wont  to  improve 
his  time  in  town,  by  going  afresh  over  the 
libraries  and  museums,  and  by  attendiz^ 
eve7  gathering  and  discussion  of  scientific 
Hen,  began  to  haunt  Lady  Sundon's  ronns, 
flntil  even  that  hospitably-disposed  kins- 
woman could  not  refrain  from  an  uneasy 
private  comment,  "Something  going  to 
tappen  to  Hany  Fane ;  he  is  turning  up  for 
eyer,  like  a  new  6iithing.  He  used  to  make 
liimself  as  scarce  and  hard  to  find  as  a  gold 
guinea,  but  now  he  has  become  dirt  dieap, 
and  is  always  lymg  about  in  everybody's  way. 
Lady  Bell,  Lady  Bell,  I  hope  you  understand 
Itiat  I  only  bade  you  sort  my  cousin  in  jest. 
I  hope  that  you  have  not  to  answer  for  a 
brave  sailor's  undoing.  He  has  enough  of 
locking  about  in  the  open  sea,  without 
tfing  run  down  in  the  harbour ;  afad  I  con- 
sider Harry  hke  a  son  of  my  own,  since  his 
oivn  folk  are  all  dead  and  gone." 

Lady  Bell  bore  the  unspoken  diatge  as  if 
she  were  perfectly  innocent,  save  that  even  a 


more  brilliant  bloom  thai}  she  had  shown 
isitely,  glowed  in  her  cheeks  and  was  reflected 
in  her  eyes. 

Lady  Bell  was  full  of  a  gaiety  of  the  sea- 
son, in  which  she  was  about  to  take  a  part, 
and  i^ich  was  iwvel  to  her.  "  I  dare  siy  I 
shall  soon  have  had  enough  of  the  gay  world 
— ^my  fling,  as  you  call  it,  Lady  Sundon — but 
I  have  not  yet  been  to  a  masquerade,"  ex- 
plained Lady  Bell ;  '*  I  confess  that  I  am  dying 
with  cariosity  to  see  what  it  is  like.  Only 
fancy  one's  ordinary  neighbours  and  friends  as 
sultanas,  and  chimney  sweeps.  Queen  Eliza- 
beths, and  Richard  the  Thirds.  Ohl  I 
think  it  roust  be  channu^Iy  romantic  and 
diverting — ^tbat  fun  of  &idmg  pec^le  out, 
and  of  baffling  their  cariosity,  while  you  may 
be  as  witty  as  you  please  and  can." 

"All  very  fine,  my  dear;  but  Comel/s 
masquerades  were  not  exactly  the  place  for 
seeing  proper  company"— Lady  Sundon 
played  the  mcmitor  for  once — "  and  at  riie 
old  Pantheon  masquerades,  Covent-Garden 
women  and  highwaymen  used  to  mix  with 
the  r^lar  guests.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise, when  nobody  could  tell  who  was  who?" 

"  Yet,  you  all  went  to  these  places,  my 
dear  Lady  Sandon,"  Lady  Bell  coaxed  her 
firiend,  "and  riots  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 
Besides^  this  nuuquerade  is  to  be  given  by 
the  gentlemen  of  White's.  They  are  to  have 
lady  patronesses.  At  an  hour  fixed  upon, 
each  lady  and  gentleman  is  to  unmask,  so 
that  one  could  not  be  safer  in  a  private 
house.  Indeed  I  am  very  glad  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  White's  are  to  be  prodigiously 
gallant,  and  give  a  masquerade  ball  this  year, 
when  I  happen  to  be  in  town.  Tickets  must 
be  procured  for  you  and  Nancy  and  Lyddy, 
Lady  Sundon;  of  course  they  must.  I'll 
never  rest  till  the  deficiency  is  supplied ;  I'll 
not  stir  a  foot,  or  order  a  costume,  widiout 
you." 

Lady  Bell  rdeired  to  the  circumstance 
that  in  consequence  of  the  run  on  mas- 
querade tickets,  and  the  ultra  exclusiveness 
of  the  set  issuing  them,  only  one  ticket  to 

Lady  Bell  Trevor  had  found  its  way  to 
Cleveland  Court.  "  So  Nancy  and  Lyddy 
are  down  in  the  mouth,"  Lady  Sundon 
acknowledged ;  "  and  for  myself,  I  own  I'm 
an  old  fool ;  but  if  the  affair  is  to  be  above 
board,  I'd  give  my  two  ears  yet  to  see  the 
pUy." 

There  was  less  difficulty  for  gentlemen  in 
getting  admittance,  and  when  I^y  Bell,  the 
moment  the  club  masquerade  was  announced, 
raised  her  eager  voice  in  its  favour,  Captain 
Fane  bad  only  to  speak  to  a  brother  ofiiccr. 
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who  was  a  member  of  the  club,  ia  order  to 
have  a  ticket  Harry  Fane  made  a  specious 
excuse  to  Lady  Sundon  for  his  haste  to 
countenance  this  vanity. 

"  It  is  not  that  I  approve  of  such  an  enter- 
tainment ;  I  have  heanl  from  yourself  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  lax  and  penlous  in  an  age 
of  ridottos  and  public  gardens — the  more 
reason  why  as  many  sober  and  virtuous 
people  as  can  make  an  entrance,  should  use 
their  right  to  confront  the  foolish  and  vicious, 
and  protect  the  innocent  and  unwary." 

"  Harry,  don't  draw  scores  before  my 
nose,"  objected  Lady  Sundon  emphatically ; 
and  when  the  gentleman  moved  away  discom- 
fited, she  concluded  her  remark  for  her  own 
benefit,  "  as  if  you  would  have  been  in  such 
a  case  to  act  as  a  body-guard  even  to  me 
and  Nancy  and  Lyddy  [  The  grand  passion 
has  much  to  answer  for,  in  playing  such 
pranks  with  a  staid,  sensible  feUow,  who  lias 
very  little  patrimony  besides  his  pay,  and 
ought  to  know  he  is  not  a  fit  match  for  my 
Lady  Bell.  I  meant  that  his  comb  should 
be  cut,  for  he  carried  it  over  high  ;  but  I'm 
frighted  that  it  is  done  only  too  closely. 
And  he's  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  though 
Lady  Bell  is  a  charming  young  woman,  and 
I  could  eat  her,  I  have  taken  to  her  so 
hugely.  Besides,  it  is  a  credit  and  pleasure 
to  show  her  about  in  town,  which  is  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  naught  of  the  wares  of  a 
country  body  like  me." 

Lady  Bell's  influence  would  have  gained 
the  tickets  which  were  wanting,  but,  in 
the  interval  before  the  ball,  there  came 
the  threat  of  a  &mily  calamity  that  effec- 
tually prevented  the  Sundons'  attendance, 
and  very  nearly  put  a  stop  to  Lady  Bell's 
making  acquaintance  with  the  delights  of  a 
masquerade. 

Word  arrived  that  Lady  Sundon's  only 
child,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  family,  had 
met  with  a  dangerous  accident,  by  a  fall  from  a 
tree,  in  one  of  the  meadows  near  his  grammar 
school,  a  week  before.  He  had  not  re- 
covered his  senses  when  the  letter  was 
written,  though  the  chances  were,  from  the 
number  of  days  which  had  elapsed,  that  the 
hurt  must  have  yielded,  so  bx,  to  medical 
sldll.  A  &tal  termination  would  have  caused 
the  dispatch  of  a  special  messenger,  who 
would  have  reached  I>ondon  and  preceded 
the  announcement  of  the  accident  in  the 
slow  course  of  post. 

But  great  was  the  flurry  and  distress.  Lady 
Sundon  prepared  to  set  out  instantly  for  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  to  nurse  her  son,  should 
she  find  him  alive  to  be  nursed  by  her. 


The  Misses  Sundon,  who  had  been  won  | 
to  utter,  as  loudly  as  the  plaintiveness  of , 
their  reproaches  would  permit,  charges  of 
undue  preference  on  the  part  of  Sir  Peter  ,'j 
for  his  boy,  over  his  girls,  and  of  gross  in-  ^ 
dulgence  and  spoiling  on  the  part  of  the  J 
boy's  mother,  were  sufficiently  kindly  women,  <| 
in  spite  of  their  follies,  to  be  cut  up  by  their  P 
half-brother's  danger,  and  to  foiget  alto-  |l 
gether,  in  their  alarmed  affection,  that  they 
had  insisted  on  electing  themselves  the  young  i' 
master's  rivals.  : 

Lyddy  Sundon,  who  was  the  more  enei- 1' 
getic  of  the  sisters,  would  not  hear  of  any 
other  arrangement  than   that   she  should 
accompany  Lady  Sundon,  and  remuo  vith 
her,  to  assist  in  nursing  the  little  lad.  1 

Lady  Sundon,  whose  rosy,  elderi^  face 
waspurple withsubduedexcitement,wluleshe  ( 
could  not  keep  the  moisture  out  of  her  eyes  ' 
by  the  repeiUed  fiirtive  movement  of  her  hand 
across  her  &tce,  did  not  fail  to  be  touched  by 
the  token  of  respect  and  regard.   "  Vm  sure 
it  is  very  good  of  you,  Lyddy,"  the  mothei 
said,  with  all  her  heart.    "  I  ain't  likely  lo  < 
forget  it,  no,  nor  your  father  neither;  acJ 
I  trust  my  Ned  will  remember  it  when  he  is ' 
a  man,  for,  by  God's  mercy,  he  may  lin  to 
see  us  out  yet." 

Nancy  Sundon  undertook  to  devote  her- 
self, in  his  wife's  absence,  to  the  care  of  Sii 
Peter,  naturally  suffering  more  than  ever, 
though  he  was  driven  for  the  moment  to  for- 
get his  sufferings. 

"  But  our  trouble,  which  may  end  well,  fot 
all  that  is  come  and  gone,  please  God,  is  not 
your  trouble,  Lady  Bell,  so  go  to  your  mas- 
querade yourself,  my  dear,"  the  good-natureJ  i 
woman  told  Lady  Bell  at  parting.  "  111  taie 
*  The  Cries  of  London '  to  amuse  Neddy,  35 
you  wish,  and  thank  you  heartily  for  ^he 
thought.    But  I  am  sure  it  would  vex  aaj 
child  of  mine  on  his  bed,  as  it  would  vf^ 
me,  if  he  could  know  that  he  was  keepi'i; 
you,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  poci 
boy,  save  in  your  good-will,  from  a  grariJ 
treat.    Go,  when  it  is  your  day,  and  enjoT  j 
yourself  with  the  best,  Lady  Bell,  bicsij 
you !   We  don't  grudge  you  ^e  enjoymenL  | 
though  we  have  come  to  grief.'*  : 

"  Sure,  you  don't ;  but  never  think  of  nse. 
my  dear  Lady  Sundon ;  may  a  blessing  anii , 
the  best  of  luck  go  with  you.    I  hope  u<l  \ 
pray  that  you  will  find  your  boy  a  great  deo] ' 
better  than  you  expect,  and  that  we  shall  : 
have  such  a  merry  meeting  again  that  thw 
finest  masquerade  will  be  thrown  into  tl.c 
shade."   Lady  Bell  fiilly  meant  to  gi»  up 
the  masquerade. 
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But  scarcely  had  Lady  Sundon  and  Lyddy 
set  out  when  another  deliberate  post  letter 
arrived  in  Cleveland  Court,  with  the  cheering 
'  tidings  that  the  sufferer  was  doing  well,  and 
I  was  Ukely  to  recover  without  sustaining  any 
I  material  and  permanent  injury  from  his  fall. 
'     The  chief  source  of  anxie^  was  removed, 
and  Lady  Bell  was  free  to  resume  her  intention 
of  being  present  at  the  ball,  and  was  not  re- 
duced to  eclipse  its  splendour  by  being  absent, 
as  a  throng  of  the  givers  of  the  feast  proved 
ready  to  profess.    Miss  Sundon  mif^t  have 
accompanied  Lady  Bell,  but  the  former  pre- 
ferred, on  the  whole,  after  the  late  shock  to 
her  nerves,  to  remain  a  martyr  to  her  new 
responsibility,  and  to  relapse  mto  luxuriating 
tenderly  over  the  last  grievance. 

Lady  Bell,  in  her  widowed  dignity,  could 
dispense  with  a  companion.  She  knew, 
moreover,  with  an  idle,  exultant  throb,  that 
in  addition  to  her  many  admirers,  more  or  less 
fervent,  and  more  or  less  men  of  many  ties, 
with  their  hearts  split  into  segments,  and  dis- 
tributed pretty  equally  over  a  select  circle  of 
fashionable  belles,  there  was  one-man  who 
would  only  see  her  in  the  motley  company, 
who  was  in  it  for  her  sake,  who,  crusty,  can- 
tankerous sailor  as  she  had  judged  him  at 
first,  needed  but  a  wave  of  her  ha^,  a  glance 
of  her  eye,  to  be  at  her  side,  at  her  feet. 

Lady  Bell,  whether  she  confessed  it  to  her- 
self or  not,  went  on  to  draw  conclusions  from 
the  significant  circumstance  that  Captain 
Fane,  of  his  own  free-will,  departed  from 
his  consistency,  and  put  himself  about  to  be 
one  in  a  scene  so  unpalatable  to  his  tastes 
as  this  masquerade. 

Lady  BeU  did  more.  She  looked  within, 
and  she  recognised  with  a  breathless  flutter 
of  mingled  wonder,  trepidation,  and  bliss,  an 
astounding  fact.  The  chief  glory  of  the  mas- 
querade to  her  would  be  the  presence  of  this 
quondam  growling  and  grave  sroung  officer. 

Lady  Bell  was  perfectly  aware  tibat  Harry 
Fane,  though  well-bom,  was  poor,  and  that 
while  she  believed  he  was  an  excellent  officer, 
and  while  she  had  heard  him  speak  like  a 
natural  philosopher  to  a  man  of  genius,  he 
was  a  fellow  of  no  mark  in  her  fashionable 
world.  His  very  profession  was  against  him 
in  some  respects. 

ILady  Bell  well  knew  that  Captain  Fane 
would  be  reckoned  a  most  unsuitable  match, 
the  poorest  parti  for  a  beauty,  a  Lady  Bell, 
a  young  widow  who  had  begun  her  career  of 
worldly  prosperity  very  fairly,  and  had  then 
taken  the  world  by  storm.  Was  she  to  end 
by  wantonly  squandering  her  advantages, 
for  which  she  had  paid  dearly  enough  in  her 


day ;  was  she  to  slight  the  great  matches  that 
might  be  in  store  for  her,  the  coronets,  the 
amorous  squires,  richer  than  Trevor  of  Trevor 
Court,  the  exquisite  beaux  like  Sir  George 
Waring;  for  so  sober  and  in  the  world's  eyes 
so  insignificant  a  figure  ?  Was  she,  as  a  lovely 
widow,  rather  to  copy  the  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester with  her  Irishman,  of  whom  all  the 
world  had  talked,  or  the  Duchess  of  Leinsto- 
with  her  Scotchnaan,  of  whom  all  the  world 
was  talking,  in  stooping  to  confer  grace,  than 
Lady  Waldegrave  in  aiming  as  high  as  the 
gusty  neighbourhood  of  a  throne?  Lady 
Bell  laughed  in  mockery  of  herself  a  little 
hysterically.  She  made  a  feint  of  trying  to 
find  time  and  heart  to  scold  herself,  and  at 
the  same  time  she  blushed  like  a  rose  at  the 
mere  thought,  and  trembled  with  a  newly- 
discovered  happiness. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. — THE  MASQUED  BALL  AS  IT 
BEGAN  IN  REALITY. 

Lady  Bell  was  coy.  She  was  provoking, 
she  was  wilful,  she  was  perverse,  in  the  Strange 
gladness  which  was  so  dashed  with  emotion, 
but  of  which  she  strove  hard  and  almost  suc- 
ceeded, to  show  only  the  frolicsome  side. 

"  I  shan't  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  wear, 
Captain  Fane,"  Lady  BeU  said,  "  and  you  are 
not  to  tell  me  whether  you  are  to  be  a  peasant 
or  a  prince.  I  shall  put  my  fingers  in  my 
ears  if  you  do.  I  mean  to  keep  my  secret. 
I  tell  you  all  the  fun  will  be  in  finding  each 
other  out."  "As  if  I  could  not  find  him  out 
among  a  thousand,"  she  said  to  herself,  while 
her  glance  fell  beneath  his  half  reproachful 
gaze,  "  and  if  he  should  be  'too  stupid  to 
guess  me  under  a  disguise,"  she  added  — 
always  for  her  own  satisfaction — "  why  I  can 
take  off  my  mask  and  enlighten  him  at  any 
moment." 

Captain  Fane  was  forced  to  submit,  think- 
ing in  some  measure,  as  his  mistress  thought, 
"Well  the  information  beforehand  would 
only  be  a  precaution  to  save  time.  However 
crowded  the  rooms  may  be,  she  can  never 
elude  me." 

But  neither  Lady  Bell  nor  Captain  Fane 
had  ever  been  at  a  masquerade  ball.  On  the 
lady  and  gentleman's  separate  arrivals,  after 
a  way  had  been  made  through  the  excited 
crowd  which  pressed  about  the  doors  and 
pushed  into  the  lobby  of  the  club  itself,  and 
was  driven  back  by  watchmen,  in  order  to 
witness  the  spectacle  of  the  season,  the  scene 
which  presented  itself  was  one  of  wild  dis- 
order. 

A  great  assemblage  of  pretentious  and 
grotesque  figures,  who  for  the  most  part  could 
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do  little  else  to  assume  foreign,  and  cast-^ff 
native  characters,  strutted,  stalked,  shambled, 
stamped,  bawled,  growled^  and  squeaked 
amidst  a  chorus  of  loud  remarks,  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  roars  of  derision^  Communica- 
tion between  all  save  the  initiated  was  next 
to  impossible. 

Lady  Bell  and  Captain  Fane  1<^  them- 
selves, and  what  was  worse  could  not  find 
each  other,  in  spite  of  the  magnet  which 
each  formed  for  the  other,  and  the  con- 
clusive test  which  each  believed  he  or  she 
could  apply  to  the  other. 

"  This  is  the  very  paradise  of  fools," 
thought  the  not  very  tolerant  sailor,  as  he 
elbowed  his  way  aUMig,  and  doggedly  resisted 
the  audacious  attacks  on  ius  notice  made  in 
very  wantonness,  or  on  mistaken  premises. 

"  No,  I  won't  ogle  that  intoltfable  shep- 
herdess, Lady  Bell  never  perpetrated  such  a 
crook." 

"  If  Columbus  keep  raking  me  wilh  his 
glass,  as  if  I  sailed  in  command  of  his  ship's 
consort,  I'll  be  tempted  to  give  him  a  knock 
on  the  head  with  his  own  telescope.  He 
sail  a  carvel  or  discover  new  lands !  He  is 
only  fit  for  the  tub  of  that  Diogenes  which 
Dick  Turpin  has  kicked  over  !  " 

"  What  a  game  for  grown  men  and  women  ! 
all  the  rank,  wealth,  and  mtelUgeoce  of  Eng- 
land engaged  in  it,  as  die  news  ^ints  will 
have  it  to-morrow." 

"Where  on  earth  can  Lady  Bell  be?  She 
is  not  that  tait  one  with  the  locks  of  g^d — 
borrowed  locks  clearly — over  her  own  dark 
hair.  No,  this  lady  is  several  inches  too  tall, 
and  she  walks  like  a  stork,  instead  of  footing 
it  like  a  iairy." 

"  Crossing  the  line  is  a  joke  to  this.  The 
Jack  Tars  have  more  point  in  their  gambols. 
Avast !  Yonder  goes  Neptune  with  liis 
trident,  summoned  by  my  words  from  the 
vasty  deep.  But  I'll  have  none  of  him.  I 
have  enough  of  him  on  his  own  element,  to 
be  let  off  from  the  contact  here." 

"  Lady  Bell  is  not  walking  in  the  minuet. 
Wliat  does  she  mean  by  thus  giving  me  the 
slip  ?  How  do  I  know  what  harm  she  may 
be  running  into  in  the  confounded  freedom 
of  this  masquerade?  All  the  rage  is  for 
adventures,  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  I  suppose 
every  pretty  woman  will  be  m(»tally  dis- 
appointed if  she  do  not  have  her  share.  Oh 
heavens  !  the  folly  of  women,  and  oh  heavens ! 
the  folly  of  men — of  a  pretended  Timon  in 
shabby  blue  jacket  for  thinking  to  mend 
them." 

But  Captain  Fane  was  not  there  in  a  blue 
jacket,  shabby  or  otherwise,  else  he  might 


not  have  sought  far  and  mAe,  in  vaio.  He 
had,  between  ignorance  and  a  spice  of  spite 
at  Lady  Bell,  because  she  would  not  afford 
him  a  clue  to  her  character  for  the  evening, 
taken  no  more  distinctive  disguise  than  ose 
of  the  abounding  black  dominoes  or  loose 
cloaks,  of  which  there  were  scores  in  the 
room,  worn  by  lazy,  shy,  or  proud  men  and 
women,  many  of  the  former  of  mudi  the  same 
height  as  Captain  Fane. 

After  all  the  domino,  as  proved  by  coa- 
tioental  patronage,  and  by  its  invariable  use 
oa  the  part  of  those  who  had  covert  designs 
to  prosecute  at  this  or  any  other  masquerade, 
was  the  one  sufficient  and  safe  di^oise  in 
which  men  and  women  could  glide  here  and 
there,  and  appear  and  disappear  miraculously 
in  the  oowd. 

But  wrarers  of  donunoes  vho  wished  to 
be  known,  must  wait  for  the  late  hour  when 
every  guest  was  to  remove  hb  or  ba  mask, 
and  step  forth  in  propn*  identity. 

Captain  Fane's  temper  was  not  his  strong 
point,  and  his  dispositicm  was  not  accom- 
modating. He  vas  too  ruffled  and  piqued 
to  receive  any  comfort  from  the  prospect  of 
a  humiliating  confession  of  defeat,  and  a 
petition  for  mercy. 

In  the  meantime,  if  her  vexed  partner  could 
have  known  it,  poor  Lady  Bell  was  not  enjoy- 
ing this  masquerade,  to  which  she  had  looked 
forward  with  keen,  girlish  zest  and  a  softer  in- 
terest She  had  the  sore  humiliation— ^nt«l 
it  was  by  her  own  fault,  to  be  zecc^nised 
by  a  nuiltitude  of  her  sei  of  Mrs.  LasceUes' 
fnends  and  of  Lady  Bell's  danglers,  and  yet 
to  remain  unrecognised  by  the  one  man 
whose  recognition  she  craved. 

Lady  Bell  bad  dressed  herself  as  a  gipsy 
fortune-teller,  in  a  remarkably  respect^i^ 
rustic  gown — for  a  gipsy,  in  the  ^theotic 
red  cloak  and  kerchief  over  her  head,  with 
a  pack  of  inconectly  clean  cards.  But, 
unfortunately,  fortune-telling,  though  not 
so  plentiful  as  blackberries  or  dominoes 
abounded  to  the  degree  that  £>ptain  Fane, 
himself  undistinguished,  passed  at  a  little 
distance  without  eliciting  a  spark  of  the 
magnetic  infUience,  the  very  woman  ^'ao 
was  swaying  him  in  spite  of  his  K»s>a, 
almost  his  conscience,  who  was  filling  iam 
with  a  stroiu;,  untndned  heart's  ccmcen- 
trated  love,  wnich  in  contrast  with  the  cal- 
culating spent  loves  of  the  jaded  hearts 
around,  was  fit  to  work  like  madness  in  the 
brain. 

Lady  Bell  was  greatly  cbagdned,  half 
angry  with  Captain  Fane  for  being  hoiribly, 
unaccountably  stupid,  half  doub^il,  with  ^ 
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.  pang^  if  he  vlio  continued  hidden  from  her, 
as  she  from  him,  were  really  in  the  rofun. 
Something  might  have  happened,  a  sudden 
apiK)intment  to  a  ship,  an  accident  —  his 
being   stopped,  and   wounded  as  well  as 

!  robbed,  on  his  way  to  the  ball — a  malicious 
story  heard  to  her  discredit,  for  he  was  precise 
in  his  notions,  and  stem  in  upholding  them, 

'  as  she  knew  from  her  experience  at  the  wa^er 
party. 

Sailors  had  two  standing-pomts  irom  which 
they  regarded  women.  The  one  standing- 
jx^int  was  that  of  coarser  salt-water  Lovehu:es 
and  Lotharios,  to  whom  no  woman  was 
sacred,  and  who  trusted  none.  The  other 
was  that  of  Turks,  who  locked  up  their 
women  in  western  harems,  and  exacted  from 
the  women  the  meekest  domesticity. 

Harry  Faiw  was  no  profligate  Lovelace, 
I..ad.y  Bell  was  suic  ;  but  she  was  not  equally 
certain  that  he  might  not  develop  into  a  rigid, 
caustic  captain  of  his  own  household. 

Lady  Bell  had  murmured  loudly  at  the 
niOTOScacss  of  poor  old  Squire  Trevor,  wlien 
f  he,  as  a  sUIy  child,  had  tried  his  patience  ; 
i-hould  ihe  aot  be  a  fool  indeed  to  put  her- 
>c\U  as  a  woam,  a  the  power  of  another 
master? 

And  Uiis  woold  not  be  a  fine  gcntlonan 
who  m^t  neglect  and  be  onfaithAiI  to  her, 
r.nd  still  be  suave  and  tolerant  to  her  faults, 
i.aving  consideration  of  his  own  grieroos 
sins. 

This  woold  be  another  sour  and  savage 
i::aii,  rewleied  a  hundred  times  more  formid- 
j.ble  in  his  prime  by  the  weapons  whidi  her 
love  ai^  his  would  put  into  his  hands  to 
]  ierce  both  their  hearts. 

Yet  she  was  old  and  ?nse  enough  to  kno\v 
that  infinitely  worse  might  befall  her.  "What 
a  pocMT  chance  there  was  for  women  of  her 
class  and  caknie  in  life  1  Humbler  women 
in^ght  be  more  stofid,  las  alive  to  their  m- 
juries,  abler  to  keep  their  own. 

These  were  sad  reflections  to  qualify  the 
noisy  nonsense  of  a  masquerade.  Lady  Bell 
A\  as  very  sorry  for  herself,  and  soon  grew 
wtary  of  the  amusement.  She  discovered 
that  it  was  rarely  dependent  on  the  lively 
cleverness  which  could  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  game  and  play  it  out  welL  The  ball 
was  kept  up  rather  by -the  impudence  and 
ci'fronteiy  which  could  break  through  every 
re&traint,  and  could  administer  and  endorse, 
without  flinching,  the  rudest  iebuif& 

The  TVoubadouzs,  King  Alfreds,  and  Friar 
Tucks,  the  Abbesses,  Be^;ar  Girls,  and  Sap- 
phos,  aimed  more  frequently  at  outraging 
than  at  expressing  their  f^les.   It  was  re- 
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gardcd  as  the  best  joke  when  the  Troubadour 
flung  away  his  guitar,  King  Alfred  hobnobbed 
with  Captain  Macheath,  and  Friar  Tuck 
swam,  sauntered,  and  sniffed  at  a  vinaigrette. 
In  like  manner  fair  applause  was  won  by  the 
Abbess  entering  into  an  open  flirtation  with  a 
soldier  of  fortune ;  by  the  Beggar  Girl  com- 
plaining peevishly  of  the  Uberties  taken  by  a 
courtier,  who  had  trodden  on  her  beggar's 
trappings ;  and  by  Sappho,  while  oppressed 
with  a  "snivelling  cold,"  and  beset  by  a 
most  pronounced  Devonshire  dialect,  in- 
dulging in  entirely  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact 
remarks. 

No  doubt,  the  abuse  of  the  characters 
adopted,  was  a  great  deal  more  easily  attained 
than  the  use  would  have  been,  and,  making 
allowance  for  the  average  hmits  of  human 
intellect,  the  people  were  wise  in  their  gene- 
ration. But  the  effect  was  disappointing  to 
an  enthusiastic  young  Lady  Bell. 

The  affair  did  not  stop  at  a  brilliant  bur- 
lesque— it  went  as  far  as  an  earUer  screaming 
&rce. 

Lady  Bell  began  to  grow  dmid  and  ner- 
vous as  the  mirth  grew  faster  and  more 
ftuioos.  She  clung  to  the  support  of  any 
acquaintance  such  as  Mrs.  I^sc^es — ^who, 
the  wish  beis^  father  to  the  thou^t,  possi- 
sibly,  persooated  tibe  widow  tored  by  Sir 
Roger  de  Cova-ley-nn  pasting  throe^  the 
heaving,  changing  gnmps. 

Captain  Fane  was  wraag  m  one  suspicion  : 
Lady  Ben  did  not  seek  a^rentureSb  On  the 
contrary,  when  she  saw  the  bold  license  to 
which  they  tended,  she  shrank  back  from 
them ;  she  had  wny  soon  ceased  to  play  the 
rustic  fcjcCime- teller,  as  she  had  begun  to  play 
it  with  innocent  spirit  and  pains.  She  was 
ashamed  of  thinking  of  acting  where  hardly 
any  one  else  acted. 

CHAPTER  ZZXVX. — THE  "COHVOS 
DOMISOl" 

Ladv  Bell  contiriued,  however,  to  pay  the 

penalty  for  the  choice  of  a  character,  by 
being  accosted  on  the  part  of  numerous 
Indian  conjurors,  sailors,  Koman  emperors, 
all  uniting  in  the  demand  that  she  should 
tell  them  their  fortunes.  Neither  was  the 
demand  made  in  formal  histrionic  phrase, 
but  in  free  and  easy  modem  language,  spoken 
by  voices  teasingly  familiar  to  her. 

But  Lady  Bell  was  so  bewildered  and  vexed 
because  ah  her  boasted  penetration  had 
failed  her,  that  not  having  succeeded  in  ^ 
tecting  the  one,  she  would  not  take  Uie 
trouble  to  identify  the  many.  1^  guessed 
some  of  these  masquers  were  Sir  George 
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Waring,  Lord  Boscobel,  Colonel  Selby ;  but 
she  did  not  care  to  come  to  a  decision. 
What  was  it  to  her  who  they  were? 

The  gentlemen  were  not  so  indifferent  or 
irresolute  about  the  secret  of  the  graceful 
little  fortune-teller.  Fine  gentlemen  though 
they  were,  and  at  their  own  ball,  they  were 
importunate  and  aggressive,  until  their  ad- 
vances became  irksome  and  offensive  to 
Lady  Bell.  She  grew  sick  of  them,  and  the 
whole  riotous  company,  and  wished  herself 
with  all  her  heart  well  out  of  it — out  of 
town — back  to  her  peaceful  Summerhill,  with 
her  calm,  beneficent  Mrs.  Sundon. 


Lady  Bell  absolutely  declined  doing  any 
more  palmistry,  and  put  off  tlie  pies^g 
claimants  on  her  powers  with  as  mudi  deter- 
mination as  she  could  summon  to  her  aid  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment. 

"  No,  no,  sirs,  the  stars  are  not  in  the 
ascendant,"  she  said,  with  a  very  sincere 
sigh,  "  the  cards  won't  shuffle.  You  must  go 
to  another  fortune-teller." 

"To  no  other,  most  unpropitious  Sybil,' 
asserted  one  voice. 

"  Let  me  shuffle  your  cards,"  suggested 
another,  offering  to  take  the  tools  of  Lady 
Bell's  trade  for  the  night  out  of  her  hands. 


"  I'll  cross  your  hand  with  gold,  my  girl," 
said  a  third,  and  at  the  same  time  presumed 
to  seize  Lady  Bell's  disengaged  hand. 

Lady  Bell  was  roused  to  a  more  energetic 
renunciation  of  her  character. 

"I  won't  be  bribed.  See  here!"  she 
cried. 

And  raising  the  spread-out  pack  of  cards, 
she  scattered  them  far  and  near. 

Her  action  was  partly  misunderstood,  and 
some  of  her  followers  stopped  to  pick  up  the 
cards,  as  Lady  Bell  had  hoped  they  would. 


She  moved  on  directly,  but  in  the  liii'f 
scuffle  she  had  already  been  separated  trosi 
her  party.  For  the  moment  the  crowd  hai! 
closed  in  between  them,  and  Lady  Bell  found 
herself  alone  in  her  disguise,  exposed  to 
rougher  horse  play. 

Any  masquer  who  saw  a  woman  alone  id 
the  crowd  might  regard  her,  charitably, 
Captain  Fane's  strain,  as  a  lady  looking  on: 
for  adventures.  Whether  so  looking  out,  oi 
innocent  of  such  an  intention,  the  mere  ftft 
of  her  having  foolishly  exposed  herself,  con- 
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stituted  her  good  game  for  the  buffoonery  of 
the  inasquenule. 

Yet  Lady  Bell's  trepidation  did  not  amount 
to  panic,  and  she  assured  herself  that  it  was 
silly,  for  she  had  simply  to  take  off  her 
mask,  and  show  that  she  was  Lady  Bell 
Trevor,  in  order  to  find  fiiends,  ^  be  beed 
from  molestation.  Any  woman  who  had 
ever  sustained  a  serious  misadventure  at  a 
masqu^ade,  like  most  women  who  sustained 
misadventures  in  a  wider  sphere — the  world, 
had  only  been  too  willing  to  undergo  the 
infliction,  or  had  yielded  to  a  private  reason 
for  risking  it>  and  either  way  had  themselves 
I  to  thank  for  their  humiliation. 

But  Lady  Bell  was  certainly  unwilling  to 
plead  helplessness,  crave  pity,  and  virtually 
acknowledge  that  her  natural  dignity  did  not 
stand  her  in  good  stead.  Moreover,  the 
acknowledgment  ought  not  to  be  required 
or  her ;  for  already  some  who  knew  her,  as 
she  was  connnced,  though  it  was  their  pre- 
sent cue  to  conceal  their  knowledge,  were 
there.  Sir  Geo^e  Waring  and  Colonel  Selby, 
the  first  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  the  second 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  had 
come  up  with  her,  holding  some  of  her  cards 
in  their  hands. 

Lady  Bell,  however,  was  tired,  shaken.  She 
could  think  of  no  other  resource  than  that 
ui'  flying  from  her  persecutors  with  as  much 
speed  as  she  could  command,  or  the  crowd 
would  allow.  While  she  hurried  along  she 
held  down  her  head,  and  tried  not  to  listen 
to  besieging  addresses,  suggesting  in  her  atti- 
tude somediing  of  the  aspect  at  Ferdinand 
seeking  vainly  to  shake  off  Ariel's  tricksy 
iiprites;  notwithstandmg  that  Lady  Bell's 
foes  were  of  more  solid  substance. 

The  group  arrested  the  attention  of  a 
domino,  who  at  once  made  for  it,  catching 
up  by  chance  as  he  did  so  one  of  the  for- 
tune-teller's cards  which  dropped  from  a  gen- 
tleman's hand.  While  he  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit, which  was  attracting  notice,  he  heard 
bets  laid  on  the  race  whi(£  caused  his  blood 
to  boil,  little  as  bets  raleant  at  a  time  when 
men  wagered  on  drops  running  down  a  win- 
dow-pane, on  an  old  woman^  hobbling,  or 
on  the  hours  that  a  sick  num  might  live. 

The  prize  might  be  nothing  to  Captain 
Fane,  for  ic  was  jfossibly  a  case  of  misteken 
identity  where  he  was  concerned ;  and  even 
if  he  were  in  the  right,  he  was  ignorant  and 
jealous  of  Lady  Bell's  reason  for  keeping 
herself  hidden  from  him,  as  it  seemed. 

It  might  very  well  be  that  she  would  resent 
his  interference.  He  could  not  help  remem- 
bering, though  she  had  sought  to  atone  for 


it,  how  she  had  treated  his  oppodtion  at  the 
water  party. 

He  might  reap  no  thanks,  only  anger  and 
disgust  as  the  result  of  his  ofhciousness.  But 
for  her  sake  he  would  venture  all. 

He  scrawled  with  his  pencil  on  the  card 
which  he  had  appropriated.  "  Do  yon  wish 
to  get  away  and  go  home  without  waiting  for 
the  unmasking  ?  I  shall  put  you  into  a  chair 
— say  yes,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied  that  I  am 
right." 

He  pushed  forward  in  advance  of  the 
others  and  thrust  the  card  into  Lady  Bell's 
hand. 

She  glanced  mechanically  at  the  writing, 
with  which  stte  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
for  it  to  show  the  writer.  But  the  electric 
shock  was  given  at  last,  she  had  not  the 
slightest  fi^ar  of  trusting  herself  with  that 
domino.  "  Oh  yes  I "  she  drew  a  long  sigh 
of  relief  and  joy,  standing  still  and  speaking 
in  Yki  natural  tones. 

"  A  smndle,  a  cheat,  madam !"  shouted  the 
wildest  of  her  train;  "you  decline  to  read  our 
fortunes,  and  you  .answer  the  first  question 
put  to  you  by  an  interloper." 

"  Gentlemen,"  interposed  the  domino, 
speaking  in  cold  tones  of  indisputable  au- 
thority and  sober  reason,  "  the  lady  is 
fatigued  with  the  foolery,  and  wishes  to  go 
home.  I  suppose  you  do  not  interfere  with 
the  inclinations  of  jroiu:  guests  ?  " 

The  gentlemen  looked  at  each  other  and 
paused  discomfited. 

*'Sold,  mylord." 

"  I  wish  3rou  joy,  Sir  George,  of  your  suc- 
cessfiil  rival." 

"  Devil  take  him,  who  can  he  be  7  never 
heard  that  my  lady  l^d  any  troublesome 
appendage — country  cousin,  parson  in  dis- 
guise, former  husband  come  alive  again,  late 
husband  come  to  light." 

Before  the  exclamations  burst  forth,  the 
domino  was  leading  the  fortune-teller  through 
the  crowd,  compelling  a  passage  for  her,  to 
the  door  of  the  room,  out  into  the  vestibule, 
down  the  stairs,  at  the  foot  of  which  they 
stopped,  and  he  bade  a  watchman  call  a 
chair. 

Then  Lady  Bell  took  off  her  mask,  and  he 
pulled  off  his,  and  each  smiled  forgiving  and 
forgiven  in  the  fiu%  of  the  other,  while  the 
servants  and  dieir  company  thought  the  two  a 
proper  couple  (though  Hany  was  no  Adonis), 
and  on  plain  enough  terms. 

But  the  lady  and  gentleman  were  not  bent 
on  one  of  the  clandestine  expeditions  and 
frantic  escapades  in  which  masquerades  fre- 
quently ended,  since  they  would  not  set 
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about  it  barefaced.  Therefore  the  pair  being 
manifestly  honest,  were  left  to  themselves,  un- 
molested by  the  kind  souls  that  liked  to  look 
on  them  from  a  little  distance.  In  addition 
Lady  Bell  and  Captain  Fane  were  deficient 
to  the  apfvehension  of  their  more  or  less 
debased  fellow-creatures  in  what  are  to  them 
essential  elements  of  thrilling  interest,  crime 
and  shame. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  get  out  of  it — I  shall 
never  wish  to  go  to  a  masquerade  again. 
But  could  you  find  no  better  disguise  than  a 
common  domino  ?  "  Lady  Bell  began  to  re- 
cover herself,  and  to  pout  the  least  in  the 
world,  "There  were  scores  of  dominos  Hke 
this,"  she  hinted  regretftilly,  patting  a  little 
finger  shyly  on  a  fold  of  the  objectionable 
domino. 

"  Could  ray  Lady  Bell  not  dress  up  her- 
self more  fitly  than  in  the  cloak  of  a  gipsy 
f<»tune-t^er,  when  there  were  crowns  and 
sceptres,  vrands  and  wings,  in  the  room?" 
the  gentleman  reproached  his  partner  with 
delinous  fervour,  softly  grasping  a  comer  of 
the  maligned  cloak. 

"  I  saw  no  acting,"  cried  Lady  Bell  in  a 
flurry,  to  render  the  conversation  less  per- 
sonsd.  "  A  strolling  troop,  in  a  bam,  would 
have  mani^ed  infinitely  better..  This  was 
all  fudge  and  lampooning.  I  did  not  ask 
for  true  acting,  but  I  expected  something 
nearer  to  it  from  persons  of  Tenement  and 
education.  I  am  going  to  have  the  real 
thing  to-morrow." 

"Tell  me  where,  Lady  Bell,"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  play,  sir,  the  veritable 
play ;  no  wonder  everybody  ru^es  to  Covent 
Guden  and  Drury  Lane,  thoi^  some  pre- 
tend that  there  are  prii^te  theatricals  worth 
listening  to,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  doubt 
it,  after  to-night.  I  am  to  have  a  box  in 
company  with  Miss  Greathead,  of  Guy's 
Cliff,  who  knows  Mrs.  Siddons — she  is  taking 
the  Londoners'  hearts  by  storm,  after  they 
nearly  broke  her  heart  years  ago." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  he  asked  for 
the  mere  sake  of  hearing  her  speak  and.  detain- 
ing her  a  moment  longer. 

"Oh,  I  know  Mrs.  Siddons  finely,"  she 
sparkled  back  upon  him,  enjoying  what  she 
imagined  to  be  his  curiosity,  "  and  perlu^s 
some  day,"  she  lowered  her  voice  inadver^ 
ently  and  the  tell-tale  C(^our  leapt  up  in  her 
cheeks,  "I  shall  tell  yon  how  she  and  I 
came  to  be  personal  friends.  You  have 
never  seen  her  ?  Then  you  have  never  seen 
such  a  genius  on  the  boards.  Miss  Yates  is 
nothing  to  her;  she  eclipses  Mr.  Garrick 
himself" 


He  was  not  caring  for  geniuses  on  the 
boards  at  that  moment,  howevCT  much  , 
might  care  for  theiA  at  anotha.  What 
were  the  stage  and  its  stars  to  Harry  Fane,  I 
when  Lady  Bell  had  availed  herself  of  his  \ 
assistance,  had  preferred  his  protection  to 
that  of  any  man  dhet  set  at  die  masquerade, . 
when  the  words,  "  Some  day  I  shall  tell  yoa  | 
how  ^  and  I  came  to  be  personal  fiiends,'  ,| 
were  ringing  sweetly  in  his  ears  ? 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. — KOUEO  AND  JUUET  09  |l 
THE  STAGE,  AND  IN  LADY  BELL  TRSVOR 

AND  MISS  CREATHEAD'S  BOX.  j, 

Harry  Fane  fonnd  it  easier  to  jctd  Ladf 
Bell  in  her  box  with  Miss  Greathead 
Covent  Garden,  than  at  the  masquerade  ball 
Notwithstanding  that  the  tide  which  had  j 
turned  and  was  bearing  the  great  actress  on  I 
to  fortune,  was  so  full  in  its  rush,  that  the  I 
crowd  at  White's  was  nothing  to  the  jamiDed 
mass  filling  to  si^ocation  the  huge  theatre.  ' 

In  the  private  box  Miss  Greathead,  the 
other  "  Lady  of  Quality "  was  omsidente 
and  generous.  i 

She  had  been  telling  Lady  Bell  that  she 
remembered  when  Miss  Kemble  came  , 
Miss  Greathead's  mother's  house  in  the 
capacity  of  a  waiting  gentlewoman.  She  bnd 
struck    everybody  with  her  comtaaiKiins 
beauty  and  her  mi^ificent  reading,  and  she 
had  secured  the  friendship  of  each  member 
of  the  family,  so  that  though  she  soon  quittw  , 
Guy's  Clifif  to  be  married  to  her  rejected ; 
lover,  and  to  return  to  the  boards, — her  true ; 
sphere,— her  fiiends  continued  to  watch  her  1 
struggles  and  hex  progress  witii  ii^erest  and  | 
rejoicing.   So  long  as  she  and  they  ' 
Sarah  Siddons  would  be  welonne  amoeg  ti:e  | 
Greatheads. 

Miss  Greathead  brought  her  story  to  i 
close  abruptly,  and  made  room  for  the  young 
officer  in  naval  uniform. 

He  looked  a  quiet,  reserved,  bnive  man.' 
rather  than  a  crowing,   bullsring  cock  a ' 
fashion.   At  the  same  time  he  had  been  io-, 
defatigable  in  scaling  banisters,  and  leapirg 
partitions  in  order  to  reach  the  door  of  ; 
Bell  Trevor  and  Miss  Greathead's  box.  He 
deserved  the  seat  which  he  had  won  next 
Lady  Beli,  though,  poor  fellow,  he  might  no: 
fill  it  long— and  it  might  be  to  his  loss  th:: 
he  filled  it  at  alL 

Miss  Greathead  in  her  woman's  heart, 
while  she  counselled  expediency  and  con- 
demned  imprudence  with  the  rest  of  tlw 
quality,  guessed  what  sitting  together  for  an 
hour  or  two  was  to  a  c<»iple  between  whoa  , 
there  might  soon  roll  the  seas  wiiicli  dinoe  ^ 
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an  old  world  from  a  new,  and  seas  alive  with 
tiansports,  frigates,  squadrons,  hastening  to 
meet  the  tug  of  war. 

The  pair  were  young  fools  (Miss  Great- 
bead  was  shocked  at  Lady  Bell  Trevor — the 
daughter  of  an  earl,  though  a  spendthrift 
eul,  a  jointured  widow,  though  her  jointure 
was  not  great,  while  the  officer  hy  his 
luufonn  was  no  more  than  a  Captain,  :aid 
was  not  a  {sivate  "  fortune,"  else  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  known  by  name  to 
Ws&  Greatbead — she  could  not  think  what 
Lady  Bell  meant  by  thus  preparing  misery 
for  herself  and  another).  But  what  wouM 
you  have  ?  such  fools  abounded,  would  not 
the  world  be  worse  if  it  wanted  them  ?  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  about  to  play  just  such  another 
fool. 

At  least  the  sailor  must  fill  his  seat  as  a 
silent  partner,  for  Mrs.  Siddons's  acting,  and 
the  pit  which  hung  breathless  on  her  words, 
permitted  no  chatter  in  the  boxes  or  else- 
where. 

The  play  was  that  of  Xomo  and  fuHet* 
When  Mrs.  Siddons  took  the  port 
Juliet,  she  ventured  on  a  new  and  bold 

stroke  in  the  middle  of  her  success.  Since 
lisdy  Bell,  a  &ncy-free  childish  girl,  though  a 
fagitive  wife,  haid  been  stirred  to  weep  and 
^tle,  and  hang  breathless  over  the  histories 
of  Isabella,  Mrs.  Beverley,  and  Euphrasia, 
Mrs.  Siddons  had  risen  to  a  much  loftier  range 
of  characters,  to  her  mature  master-pieces  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  Constance,  Queen  Katherine. 

But  for  that  very  reason  it  appeared  doubt- 
ful if  she  could  descend  from  her  height  of 
fipe  majestic  matronhood  to  the  dramatist's 
iiiea  of  the  single-hearted  love-bom  Italian 
prl  Even  Mrs.  Siddons's  superbly  deve- 
loped personal  traits  might  tum  to  faults  and 
work  against  her  in  the  attempt  to  personate 
slender,  tender  daughter  of  the  Capulets. 

But  no  sooner  did  the  enchantress  come 
t«^ore  her  judges  and  begin  to  weave  her 
spells,  than  the  velvet  eyes,  with  their  rich 
lashes,  the  white  pillars  of  arms  with  their 
regal  s^-eep,  became  the  fond  dreamy  eyes, 
the  loT,Tng,  clinging  arms  inspired  by  the 
»ul  of  youthful,  radiant,  all  defying  passion 
in  Juliet 

I'hese  two — lady  Bell  aijd  Captain  Fane 
-■looked  at,  and  listened  to  their  own  story. 
True,  they  were  not  of  suBkieiitly  mighty 
'j^ty  to  belong  to  great  rival  houses,  but 
«e  couple  belonged  in  a  measure  to  different 
*^es.  Lady  Bell  might  aspire  to  pros- 
^  as  iar  a-head  of  the  naval  Captain  at 
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her  side,  though  he  was  bom  and  bred  in 
her  rank,  as  were  a  Vice-Admiral's  commis- 
sion, and  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  circumstance  that  tlie  difference 
between  Lady  Bell  and  Captain  Fane  was 
compuatively  slight,  only  rendered  it  more 
cruel  if  it  were  to  part  them  since  it  did 
anything  save  prevent  the  rose  from  smelling 
as  sweet. 

To  sit  together  at  such  a  play  intopreted 
by  so  consummate  an  actress,  and  an  actor 
who  was  not  immeasurably  behind  her,  was 
to  sit  like  the  guilty  King  and  Queen  of 
Denmark  and  witness  their  crime  shadowed 
forth  by  the  players.  But  whereas  it  was 
the  past  which  was  held  up  «before  the 
shrinking  eyes  of  the  Royal  Danes,  it  seemed 
a  dazzling  glimpse  of  the  future  which  was 
vouchsafed  to  these  lovers. 

The  secret  of  Lady  Bell  and  Captain  Fane, 
so  far  as  it  had  remained  any  secret  to  them, 
was  spoken  out  in  Shakespeare's  words  and 
by  Siddons's  and  Kemble's  voices.  The 
true  lovers  there  of  whom  the  others  were  but 
a  vivid  realisation,  sat  with  heaving  breasts, 
flushed  faces,  and  eyes  fixed  on  &e  stage, 
and  dared  not  glance  at  each  other  (did  not 
need  to  for  that  matter)  eadi  to  understand 
what  the  other  felt — save  once  or  twice. 

At  the  masqued  ball  in  the  Capulets' 
house,  when  fortune  favoured  the  brave  so 
signally  as  to  find  the  daring  intruder  his  fit 
partner  in  the  daughter  of  the  house,  in  a 
trice.  Captain  Fane  and  Lady  Bell  turned 
simt^taneously  to  smile  at  each  other  and  to 
afford  opportunity  for  the  whisper  on  his 
part,  "  That  fellow  was  in  luck — ^he  was  not 
long  in  receiving  his  priz&" 

At  the  first  suggestion  of  a  private  mar- 
rij^e,  Captun  Fane  ^[kin  sought  and  re- 
ceived a  loc^  with  irresistible  iasdnation. 
"  Do  }'ou  mark  that,"  said  the  swift  meaning 
glance  of  his  eyes,  before  which  Lady  Bell's 
eyes  swam  and  feU  as  they  had  never  swum 
and  fallen  before. 

There  might  have  been  many  more  pairs 
of  lovers  in  the  great  crowded  house  that 
night,  taking  to  themselves,  making  a  per- 
sonal matter  of  the  play  and  its  playing,  thus 
failing  to  view  it  in  a  speculative  and  critical 
Ught 

But  there  was  absolutely  nobody  to  whom 
Shakespeare  and  the  ^embles  were  rant  and 
fustian,  who  was  moved  to  laugh  when  the 
players  wept,  to  joke  and  shrug  when  they 
raved. 

There  was  something  marvellous  in  the 
unanimity  of  the  sympathy,  in  the  multitude 
swayed  like  one  man  by  the  poet  and  the 
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players,  till  the  old  Italian  tragedy  in  its 
passion  and  its  piteousness,  lived  again. 

Women  clasped  their  hands  and  prayed 
for  mercy  on  the  young  lovers,  sobbed  as 
Juliet  drank  the  potion  and  composed  her- 
self to  the  semblance — too  complete  of 
death,  —  and  shrieked  and  swooned  when 
Romeo  met  Paris  at  the  tomb — when  swords 
were  crossed  and  the  bo^  husband  who  be- 
lieved himself  widowed  m  the  green  accom- 
plishment of  his  vows,  piercing  and  pierced, 
fell  for  ever. 

Men  drew  long  breaths,  and  swore  deep 
oaths  as  over  ^eir  professional  contests, 
their  tussles  in  Parliaments,  their  meetings 
at  Chalk  Farm,  their  long  seats  at  the  green 
board. 

We  have  it  on  recent  record,  that  in  one 
row  in  the  orchestra  there  sat  to  see  Mrs. 
Siddons  play,  men  whose  names  are  not  for- 
gotten, no,  nor  will  be,  "  Reynolds,  Burke, 
Gibbon,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Fox."  These 
men  were  not  babies,  but  "  the  tears  vere 
seen  running  down  their  dark  faces." 

The  theatre  was  a  power  in  those  days, 
and  the  excitement  whidi  crossed  and  sus- 
pended the  excitement  of  gaming  tables  and 
lottery  drawings,  was  in  the  main  a  whole- 
some and  saving  excitement.  Mrs.  Siddons 
made  a  figure  in  Lady  Bell's  history  which 
sounds  strange  nowadays.  Not  only  did 
the  actress  chance  to  interfere  between  the 
girl  and  imminent  destitution,  an  incident 
which  might  in  itself  be  passed  over  like  any 
other  fortuitous  incident,  but  at  the  crisis  of 
Lady  Bell's  history,  John  Kemble  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  played  Romeo  and  Juliet,  before 
Captain  Fane  and  Lady  Bell,  and  the  players 
had  much  to  answer  for. 

A  great  deal  which  did  come  to  pass 
might  never  have  been.  Human  nature 
partially  roused  might  have  struggled  in  vain 
with  its  swaddling-bands,  and  sunk  back  into 
hopeless  helplessness,  unable  to  compass, 
within  the  course  of  a  few  days,  its  deliver- 
ance by  one  bold  stoke.  The  opportimity 
once  lost  might  never  have  returned.  But 
in  the  very  striking  of  the  dock  Romeo 
and  JulUt  was  played. 

What  hearts  must  have  been  stirred  to 
their  depths  by  the  grand  acting  of  the  grand 
old  players  !  What  moral  revolutions  must 
have  been  wrought  oul^  what  life  and  death 
actions  compelled  transfonning  ordinary  men 
and  women  into  heroes  and  heroines !  It 
would  be  curious  if  it  were  possible  to  make 
such  a  reckoning. 

It  may  be  said  to  the.sceptical  of  such  in- 
fluences who  have  only  sought  for  Uiem  in 


the  theatre  of  to-day,  what  woman  shrieks 
and  swoons  in  the  theatre  now  ?  what  man, 
even,  is  seized  with  strong  hysterics,  as 
happened  once,  among  the  throng  who 
panted,  sweated,  quivered  to  leap  on  the 
stage,  rush  to  the  rescue,  or  be  in  at  the 
death? 

We  live  in  a  hjrpercritical  and  cynical  age, 
and  are  proud  of  the  &cL  We  should  naxr 
have  been  touched  by  Dr.  Dodd's  enuncia- 
tion of  "  Mesopotamia  " — ^it  is  to  be  feared  do; 
even  by  George  Whitefield's  breathing  forth 
of  "  Amen,"  neither  by  the  sham  nor  by  the 
reality. 

Besides,  we  are  misled  by  visions  of  m 
ancestors  taking  snuff  and  looking  on  at 
executions,  and  think  that  they  felt  very 
little,  and  that  in  the  wrong  place.  Whereas 
we  are  the  very  same  men  and  woonea. 
except  that  we  are  triply  bound  by  certain 
refinements  and  restraints,  and  are  pleasai 
to  hug  our  bonds. 

Lady  BeU  had  cried  with  the  best,  palp: 
tated  and  quaked  over  Romeo  and  JulieL 
She  had  never  once  felt  disturbed  by  th; 
remembrance,  as  a  modem  playgoer  would 
have  felt  disturbed — ^nay,  would  have  taken 
credit  for  the  feeling,  that  she  had  been 
behind  the  scenes  with  this  Juliet,  had 
helped  her  to  nurse  her  children,  add  up  he: 
bills,  and  eat  her  prosaic  meals. 

Lady  Bell  was  not  so  carping  and  invi- 
dious.   She  was  more  womanly ;  she  ff^i 
inclined  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  ber 
reception  of  the  play  and  in  the  ^ect 
it  had  upon  her. 

"  This  Juliet  was  a  sweet  victim,"  Mis^ 
Greathead  had  declared,  wiping  her 
when  all  was  over.  "But  one  mustcociV^^ 
she  had  little  more  than  her  deserts.  Ho^ 
would  it  be  with  any  girl  in  our  days,  rii.^ 
should  be  as  disobedient  and  deceitful  a-'^ 
monstrously  rash  as  Mistress  Juliet  showt- 
herself?" 

"Oh,  Miss  Greathead,"  protested  Lu;' 
Bell,  forgetting  everything  in  the  eagenif-^ 
of  her  argument,  "  I  don't  go  in  for  the  t-s- 
obeying  and  deceiving  her  parents— OE-y 
they  were  so  mad  in  their  feud,  that  wm-' 
could  she  ever  hope  for  fix)m  their  reason  w 
their  duty  ?  They  drove  her  to  the  cli^Jl^ 
her  disobedience  and  deceit,  and  that  ai'^^ 
she  had  consented  to  be  Romeo's.  Why.ca- 
dam,"  Lady  BeU  paused,  clasped  her 
expressively,  and  exclaimed  iirestraina-  V 
"  I  should  have  done  the  veiy  same" 

"What!  swallowed  that  honid  dnig,^^ 
taken  the  doubtful  consequences— the  oj-j 
thing  certain  that  she  should  orerwhelm  ^ 
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,'  father  and  mother  and  whole  kindred  in  a 
horrid  waste  of  grief?  Then,  when  sh£did  wake 
'  up  in  the  dreadful  sha:lowy  tomb,  because 
'  the  first  gtimmer  of  light  proved  to  her  that 
I  the  dangerous  stratagem  had  been  in  vain, 
1  and  she  had  lost  her  lover — —my  dear, 
I  many  a  woman  has  to  lose  her  lover,"  Miss 
I  Greathead  broke  off,  and  fanned  herself, 
j  while  a  quiver  passed  over  her  features, 
!  "  think  of  this  American  war,  and  the  French 
wars,  and  the  Scotch  rebellion,  and  all  that 
they  cost.   But  to  count  the  world  lost,  and 
refuse  to  live  any  longer  without  the  one 
man  !    It  was  selfish  and  cowardly,  as  well 
as  blasphemous,  for  her  to  fall  on  his  sword, 
and  make  an  end  of  it." 
Lady  Bell  shivered. 

"There  need  not  have  been  any  use  of 
violence,"  she  murmured  after  a  pause, 
speaking  from  the  prompting  of  her  heart — 
"unless,  indeed,  it  was  because  the  young 
Italian  girl  was  too  sorry  for  herselfl  A 
living  death  would  soon  have  killed  her ;  and 
if  it  bad  not,  death  in  life  would  have  been 
the  greater  tribute  of  the  two." 

"  Lady  Bell,"  said  Captain  Fane  in  her 
car,  taking  her  hand  and  holding  it  fast  and 
tight,  as  &ey  left  the  box  and  wended  their 
slow  yezy  after  Miss  Greathead,  whom  a 
friend  was  conducting  to  a  a}fiee-house  for 
supper,  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  you, 
and  you  know  it,  iriiile  you  have  not  the 
heart  to  deny  me  the  liberty  of  sa^ng  it  I 
am  sure  of  this  much  after  to-night.  Oh, 
the  happiness  of  knowing  that  your  heart  is 
on  my  side  !  What  are  the  heaviest  obsta- 
cles after  that  gracious  encour^ement  ? 
But  X  must  speak  where  we  shall  not  be  in- 
terrupted. Will  you  be  my  love,  and  will 
you  meet  me  on  the  Mall,  where  I  shall  be 
walking  by  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 
long  before  there  will  be  any  company 
abroad?" 

Lady  Bell  hung  her  head  and  trembled, 
and  would  almost  have  drawn  back,  fright- 
ened at  the  result  which  she  had  helped  to . 
provoke. 

"  You  will  not  be  tme  to  yourself  and  to 
rae  if  you  refuse  me  such  an  interview,"  he 
put  it.  "  I  shan't  detain  you  a  moment 
against  your  will ;  do  you  think  I  should,  or 
wilfully  expose  you  or  your  good  name? 
Ah,  never ;  you  know  me  better  than  think 
that.  But  although  you  have  no  parents  to 
control  you,  and  are  even  independent  of 
guardians,  you  are  so  young,  my  darling, 
and  it  is  such  a  miserable  match  for  you." 
"Hush,  hush,"  Lady  Bell  stopped  him. 
You  don't  know  how  unworthy  I  am — 


what  a  vain,  pleasure-loving,  headstrong 
creature." 

"  You  shall  have  the  best,  the  purest  plea- 
sure that  I  can  procure  for  you,"  bragged 
Harry,  "  But  all  your  friends  will  oppose  a 
marriage  between  us,  especially  at  this  time, 
when  I  may  get  orders  any  day  to  sail  for 
America.  Even  my  friends,  Sir  Peter  and 
Lady  Sundon,  will  be  scandalized — as  if 
their  house  had  not  proved  a  snare  to  me, 
and  as  if  they  were  answerable  for  their 
pirate  of  a  kinsman  snatching  at  the  treasure 
which  he  came  aoross." 

"  I  am  my  own  mistress,"  said  Lady  Bell, 
giving  a  welcome  specimen  of  the  wilfulness 
of  which  she  had  spoken.  "  No  one  has 
any  right  to  say  anyUiing  to  ine  against  my 
choice — as  if  I  would  listen! — unless -my 
dear  Mrs.  Sundon.  Oh,  I  hope  she  will  not 
think  we  have  been  close  and  sly.  I  have 
writ  and  told  her  that  I  thought  one  gentle- 
man very  different  from  the  rest  whom  I  met 
in  town,  and  that  I  imagined  she  would  like 
him.  Only  I  made  a  mistake ;  for  I  fancied 
at  first  that  he  would  be  more  to  her  taste 
than  mine.  But,  sir,  I  do  not  grant  that  you 
have  any  title  to  hear  what  I  write  in  my 
private  correspondence  with  my  friend." 
She  made  a  faint  attempt  at  playfulness. 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  questioned  Hairy,  showing 
that,  glum  as  he  had  sometimes  been  in  X«ady 
Bell's  company,  his  was  not  the  faint  heart 
which  could  not  mn  a  fair  lady.  "What 
presumption  I  have  been  guilty  of!  I 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  to 
be  no  more  secrets  between  us,  and  that  j^ou 
would  write  to  me  myself  for  my  consolation 
in  our  parting." 

At  that  word  of  parting  Lady  Bell  came 
fluttering  down  from  her  proud  littie  perch, 
and  nesded  to  him  in  an  instant 

*'  Harry,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  meet  you  to- 
morrow if  you  bid  me.  But  take  care  what 
you  bid  me,  for  I  trust  you  entirely." 

"God  do  so  and  more  to  me  if  I  fail 
you,"  swore'Hany  Fane, 

"  And  don't  mind  any  foolish  pother  people 
make.  I  shall  not  mind  it  much.  Only  I 
hope  they  will  not  be  very  rude  and  dis- 
agreeable on  your  account.  Here  is  the 
coffee-house ;  and  mind  we  must  behave 
ourselves,  unless  we  would  have  our  engage- 
ment talked  of  all  over  the  town  before  it  is 
fairly  concluded." 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. — THE  MEETING  ON  THE 
HALL.  , 

By  nine  o'clock  next  morning  a  young 
naval  officer  was  pacing  the  Mall  of  St. 
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James's  under  the  interlaced  boughs  of  the 
still  leafless  trees.  He  formed  a  conspicuous 
figure  among  the  porters,  tradesmen's  boys, 
shopwomen,  and  message  girls — all  who  were 
then  to  be  seen  on  the  old  promenade, 
which  had  still  its  feshionable  frequenters  at 
stated  hours  later  in  the  day. 

But  conspicuous  or  unconspicuous,  there 
was  no  one  whose  observation  was  likely 
to  signify  to  the  gentleman,  or  to  the  lady 
who,  taking  an  early  walk,  attended  by 
her  maid,  might  encounter  him,  and  consent 
to  his  attendance  for  the  rest  of  the  way. 

The  weather,  which  had'  been  boasting 
that  spring  was  come  a  f(»tnight  before,  had 
reversed  its  sentence  now  that  Match  was 
not  only  coursing  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
sap  of  the  trees,  but  recorded  in  the  calen- 
dar, and  insisted  that  the  season  was  no 
otlier  than  midwinter.  A  raw,  surly  east 
wind  was  blowing ;  a  grey  sky  was  overhead ; 
the  turf  of  the  park  looked  pinched;  the 
leaflets  of  the  trees  stood  arrested— their 
green  turned  to  sickly  yellow.  The  little 
birds  retained  their  songs  in  their  breasts, 
and  only  chirped  disconsolately  in  a  croak- 
ing fashion,  as  they  hopped  from  bough  to 
bough  to  keep  themselves  warm. 

Captain  Fan6,  with  his  cocked  hat  polled 
down  to  his  eyebrows,  looked  grave  and 
almost  grim  as  he  paced  the  Mall. 

Captain  Fane's  patience  was  not  tried  on 
the  occasion.  He  had  not  half  crossed  die 
park  when  a  little  figure  guarded  from  the 
chill  morning  air  and  fixm  prying  eyes  by 
being  enveloped  in  a  furred  mantle  and  a 
capudiin,  came  towards  him. 

The  figure  was  followed  by  a  faithful  maid 
in  her  white  cap  and  pattens,  walking  dis- 
creetly behind. 

The  lady  advanced,  woman  fashion,  as  if 
she  did  not  see  the  gentleman,  but  had  been 
enticed  out  by  the  fineness  of  the  disagree- 
able morning,  and  the  company  on  the 
deserted  Mall.  She  looked  over  her  shoulder 
to  speak  to  her  maid.  She  tacked,  as  she 
picked  her  steps  from  side  to  side  of  the 
M^I,  like  one  of  the  ships  in  his  squadron 
when  the  wind  was  chopping  afresh  every 
minute.  The  figure,  with  its  halting,  waver- 
ing, but  unmistakable  progress  in  his  direc- 
tion, quickened  the  gentleman's  steps  in 
accordance  with  his  bounding  pulses,  and 
sent  him  straight  as  a  launch  to  meet  it. 

Captain  Fane  %vas  deeply  sensible  of  the 
boon  granted  to  him ;  but  even  as  he  held 
Lady  Bell's  hand  in  his  own,  his  face  con- 
tinued grave  and  contracted  with  trouble  and 
pain.    The  first  words  which  he  said  as  he 


turned  and  walked  by  her  side,  ^ving,  not 
offering  his  arm,  were  words  of  wuning  in 
breakii^  bad  ne^ 

"  It  is  well  that  you  have  been  as  good ' 
as  yoor  word,  dearest,  well  fx  yom  own 
tender  heart  as  for  my  comfort  m  remem- 
brance, since  our  first  meeting  is  like  to  be  i 
our  last.   Orders  fiwm  the  Admiralty  were ' 
waiting  my  return  last  night.   I  did  not  know,  i 
but  it  was  just  possible  that  the  Tktatdtrtmb  \ 
might  be  put  in  dock  to  lie  high  and  d7  for  | 
months.    1  had  even  entertained  the  thought  ! 
— but  that  was  before  I  saw  you  and  lost  my  j 
head  with  my  heart — oh  I  sweet  Bell,  I'll 
go  bail  you  have  much  to  account  fw— of 
seeking  to  get  an  appointment  to  another 
ship,  lest  I  should  be  kept  hangmg  about 
kmg  <m  shore.  Long !  The  time  has  passed 
like  a  summer  day  which  is  all  but  entbi 
The  TKttfuSiyfvMd  is  to  bold  itself  in  readincis 
to  weigh  andioT  on  or  about  the  15th,  to  sill 
with  a  detachment  of  troope  for  Boston." 

Lady  Bell  had  heard  him  without  inter- 
ruption tin  this.  Gcii^  away,  away  from 
me,  Harry ! "  she  cried,  struck  by  the  blot. 
*'to  join  the  ranks  of  war,  and  dare  the  stormy 
seas  while  these  words  we  have  spaicoi  are 
yet  on  our  lips  I    No,  no,  it  cannot  be." 

"  My  love,  I  would  I  could  say  no  and  coa- 
fort  you.  Guess,  then,  what  it  must  be  for 
me  to  leare  you,"  he  appealed  to  her. 

■"Then,  don't  leave  me,"  pled  Lady  Bell 
desperately.  "  Oh,  Harry  Fane,  I  have  been 
so  lonety  all  my  life,  an  orphan,  a  loveles 
wife — I  could  not  help  it ;  I  could  not  iort 
poor  Mr.  Trevor  after  he  had  forced  me,  a 
persecuted  child,  to  marry  him — till  I  foaixi 
Sunny.  You  need  not  look  disappointei 
She  has  been  the  dearest,  best  of  fiiends  and 
sisters  to  me ;  but  I  am  frighted  I  baye 
misled  her.  I  know  I  would  leave  hei  iffi 
my  lover,  my  true  husband.  Will  you  leave 
me  after  this  alone  again?  Cruel  Hanr' 
Lady  Sundon  was  right.  You  are  a  haiit 
stubborn  man." 

"Alas  I  dear,  how  can  I  help  it?— I,  «1» 
would  give  my  best  chance  of  promotion- 
well-nigh  my  hfe,  if— not  the  Admiralty,  b-'- 
the  Powers  above,  would  sufiisr  me  to  remain 
with  you  only  three  months,"  he  proteatu 
passionately.  "  It  may  not  be,  I^y  BcU-' 
cannot  even  pray  for  it"  .  1 

"  And  yet  you  only  half  approve  (rf  ti^s  I 
war,"  she  reminded  him  pertinaciously. 

"That  is  true,"  he  owned;  "and  mort 
than  I  are  in  the  same,  or  a  .worse,  prcdic- 
nient    Lord  Effingham  has  followed 
example  of  Viscount  Pitt,  in  requesting  lej^  - 
to  retu*  from  the  service;  and  Captain  1 
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son,  an  Irishman,  who  obtained  his  commis- 
sion by  raising  a  hundred  and  thirty  men  off 
his  own  estate,  and  who  has  served  with  the 
greatest  credit  for  sixteen  years,  has  also  laid 
down  his  sword." 

"  Then  why  cannot  you  do  the  same  ?  "  she 
implored  him  reproachfully. 

"  Because  I  do  not  see  it  to  be  my  duty," 
he  said  firmly.  "  I  don't  approve  of  every 
tittle  of  the  laws  and  their  execution.  For 
insLince,  a  miserable  lad  of  fifleen  was 
hanged  t'other  day  for  some  petty  theft — it 
may  have  been  no  more  than  the  filching  of 
a  sixpence,  for  which  they  tell  me  again  a 
wTetched  fellow  swung  at  Tybum ;  but  that 
is  not  to  say  that  I  am  not  to  maintain  the 
laws  which  are  just  and  good  in  the  main. 
This  is  no  time  to  pick  holes  in  the  services, 
but  to  build  them  up  with  our  bodies  and 
blood,  and  let  reformation  foUow  in  due 
time.  For  anything  else— even  to  be  vith 
you,  it  would  be  rank  selfishness." 

"  You  are  too  strong  and  wise  for  me," 
she  said  a  little  bitterly,  averting  her  head. 

"  You  would  not  have  me  sacrifice  honour 
and  duty,"  he  pressed  her  in  his  turn,  '*  what 
every  true  man  is  bound  to  maintain  in  the 
name  of  God  and  his  fellows,  whatever  else 
he  give  up  ?  Remember  the  line  of  the  song 
you  sang  the  last  time  I  stood  by  the  hazpsi- 
chord  in  Cleve^d  Court : — 

'  I  could  not  lore  thee,  dear,  lo  wall. 

Loved  I  not  honour  more.' 

Sailors,  like  soldiers,  belong  specially  to  their 
king  and  country.  Would  you  wish  your 
sailor  to  stain  hb  blue  jacket?" 

'*  Ko,  no,  I  would  have  you  my  best  of 
men"  yielded  Lady  Bell,  with  a  great  sob ; 

but  I  doubt  my  heart  is  broke,  for  I  cannot 
follow  you  into  danger,  and  if— if  ** 

She  &iled  in  firaming  the  conclusion,  that 
the  man  she  loved,  and  who  had  just  told 
her  his  love,  standing  there  in  his  flower  of 
youth,  health,  and  strength,  might  ere  long 
fall  on  the  deck,  slippery  with  blood,  never 
to  rise  again,  or  sink  in  the  trough  of  an  en- 
^Iphing  wave,  and  be  washed  far  beyond 
the  ken  of  friend  or  foe. 

Lady  Bell  broke  into  piteous  tears.  She 
had  been,  as  she  said,  so  lonely,  constr^ned, 
in  a  measure,  to  be  self-sufficing,  till  she  had 
found  a  friend,  and  then  a  love. 

He  had  taught  her  in  the  shortest  space  to 
be  prouder  of  his  love  than  of  all  else  be- 
longing to  her.  She  had  been  right  willing 
to  lay  down  for  him  her  pride  of  birth  and 
beauty  and  a  belle's  worldly  expectations. 
She  had  consented  gladly  to  resign  that  belle- 
ship,  to  affront  the  great  world,  and,  as  an 
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anti-climax  after  her  triumphs,  to  make  a 
poor  love  marriage. 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  No  such  voluntary 
offering  was  required  of  her.  Her  new-found 
love  was  snatched  from  her.  Her  life  was 
emptied  of  its  fulness  at  the  fullest,  just 
when  she  had  b^^  to  know  how  rich  and 
rapturous  life  might  be. 

"  Would  it  have  been  a  relief  to  you," 
asked  Captain  Fane  slowly,  ■"though  I 
would  never  have  consented  to  your  facing 
hardship,  {'fore  Geoige,  to  think  of  my  Lady 
Bell  being  exposed  for  me  !) — if  all  this  had 
occurred  months  later,  and  in  the  interval  we 
had  braved  the  cold  displeasure,  or  the  hot 
wrath,  of  friends,  and  were  wed,  man  and 
wife,  whom  no  man,  nothing  save  death, 
could  put  asunder  ?  Would  it  have  made  a 
difference  if  you  could  have  gone  out  with 
me,  as  some  of  the  civil  authorities,  Mr. 
;  Eden  and  others — ay,  some  of  the  officers 
too,  have  carried  out  their  wives?" 

"  Oh,  Harry,  it  would  have  been  heaven 
compared  to  this ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Bdl. 

"What  I "  he  cried,  half  with  tender  won- 
der, half  covetous  to  have  the  fond  assur- 
ance repeated,  "  you  would  cross  the  seas, 
and  rough  it  among  rough  sailors  on  board 
ship,  and  you  so  young  and  delicate.  You 
would  dwel!  among  strangers,  many  of 
them  hostile-  -some  say  with  a  good  cause ; 
but  it  is  too  late  to  do  aught  but  fight  its 
righteousness  or  unrighteousness  now — and 
we  sailors  might  be  called  on  to  help  to  take 
stores  up  the  country,  while  we  were  depen- 
dent on  the  fidelity  of  our  barbarous  aUies, 
the  Indians.  You  were  never  in  a  foreign 
country.  You  never  even  tried  living  on 
board  ship." 

"  Never,  never,"  corroborated  Lady  Bell, 
so  heartily,  that  there  was  something  like 
cheerfulness  in  her  tone. .  "  But  I  should  be 
with  you,  and  what  would  I  mind  besides  ? 
Do  you  think  I  am  a  coward,  sir,  or  a  peevish 
woman,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  miss  my^  com- 
forts, and  make  a  moan?  Don't  call  the 
sailors  rough,  when  you  are  a  s^lor." 

"  Then  I  am  delivered  from  a  very  great 
temptation,"  admitted  Harry  Fane  honestly. 

"Don't  return  thanks  for  it,"  she  forbade 
him  quickly,  "i(^en  it  is  my  loss.  Oh, 
Hany !  I  am  yarns — ^yours  in  our  hearts;  but 
I  would  I  were  yours  so  that  no  man  could 
contradict  it,  anyhow  or  anywhere,"  sighed 
Lady  Bell,  clinging  to  him  with  a  creeping 
quailing  foretaste  of  all  the  evils  which 
might  be  wrought  by  distance,  time,  the  re- 
monstrances of  frieni^,  the  misrepresentatioiis 
of  enemies. 
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SPECTRUM 

Bv  W.  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R. 
PART  II. — ITS  RESULTS  (Cffftc/udeii). 

THE  revelations  of  the  Spectroscope  in 
regard  to  the  Stars  are  not  limited  to 

their  Chemistry  and  Physics  ;  for  this  won- 
derful instrument  has  been  turned  to  account 
also  in  detecting  cftanges  of  place  among 
them,  which  the  most  exact  measurements 
that  can  be  made  by  any  application  of  the 
Telescope  would  fail  to  indicate.  It  has 
long  been  known  to  Astronomers  that  the 
Stars  are  not  "  fixed "  in  space,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  suppose  i  the  positions  of 
many  of  them  in  the  heavens  having  sensibly 
changed  since  those  positions  were  first  accu- 
rately recorded.  Sir  William  Herschel,  who 
was  the  first  to  study  these  changes  systemati- 
cally,  set  himself  to  determine  how  far  these 
changes  of  position  might  be  accounted  for 
by  attributing  them  to  a  motion  of  the  Sun, 
carrying  the  Planetary  system  along  with  it ; 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large 
part  of  them  might  fairly  be  considered  as 
simple  changes  in  our  perspective  view,  de- 
pending upon  a  progressive  motion  of  the 
Sun  towards  a  point  in  the  constellation 
Hercules.  But  he  perceived  that  there  were 
certain  changes  of  relative  position  which 
could  not  be  thus  explained,  and  which  indi- 
cate proper  motions  of  the  Stars  that  exhibit 
them;  and  subsequent  research  has  fully 
confirmed  the  conclusions  of  Herschel,  alike 
as  to  the  motion  of  the  Sun,  and  as  to  tiie 
proper  motions  of  a  large  number  of  Stars. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  ordinary  mea- 
suring instruments  of  the  Astronomer  can 
only  give  him  the  angular  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  the  Celestial  sphere,  cor- 
responding to  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  on 
the  Terrestrial  globe;  and  can  only  show 
him  such  changes  in  their  places,  as  would 
express  themselves  in  changes  in  his  line 
of  sight.  Thus  if  a  Star  move  upwards  or 
downwards,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  his  telescope  must 
be  altered  accordingly.  But  if  the  Star  be 
moving  along  his  Ime  of  sight,  so  that  its 
distance  from  him  increases  or  diminishes, 
he  will  have  no  other  means  than  a  change 
in  its  brightness,  of  estimating  the  amount  of 
that  increase  or  diminution.  So,  again,  he 
will  be  unable  to  determine,  when  the  motion 
of  a  Star  crosses  his  line  of  sight,  whether 
its  motion  is  at  right  angles,  so  that  its 
distance  from  him  remains  the   same,  or 
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whether  it  is  oblique, — an  angular  motion  ,  ' 
being  combined  with  an  alteration  of  dij- 1  , 
tance.  ' 

Now  here  the  Spectroscopist  comes  to  the ' 
aid  of  the  Astronomical  observer,  and  fur  , 
nishes  him  with  a  means  of  determining  ' 
change  of  distance,  whidi  is  so  wonderful,  and 
withal  so  simple  (when  its  principle  is  rightly 
understood),  as  to  deserve  a  somen^t  de- 
tailed explanation. 

In  order  to  explain  the  manner  in  whic': 
this  is  effected,  we  must  revert  to  the  principle 
stated  in  our  first  paper  (p.  359),  that  ths  1 
essential  difiference  between  the  several  nys 
of  the  Solar  Spectrum  is  one  of  refrangMi!}, 
depending  on  differences  in  the  i^tes  of  the 
undulations  by  which  diey  are  propagated ; 
their  diversity  in  ct^our  being  due  to  the 
impresdons  which  raj^  of  various  waTC^ates , 
make  upon  the  human  eye.    Now  as  die  \ 
rate  at  which  Light  travels  is  the  same  for  \ 
rays  of  every  colour,  it  is  obvious  that  the  1 
lengths  of  the  undulations  will  be  inversely 
proportional  to  their  rates.    Every  one  who  1 
has  crossed  the  EngUsh  or  Irish  Channd 
knows   the  '  difference  between  a  "  long 
swell"  and  a  "short  sea."    This  differena 
has  nothmg  to  do  with  the  rate  of  trai'd  ot , 
the  waves,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the , 
same  in  both  cases.    Supposing  it  to  be  the 
same,  and  that  the  onward  motion  is  at  the  \ 
rate  of  100  yards  per  minute,  then  it  is  en 
dent  that  if  ten  waves  pass  a  boat  at  andia- 
every  minute,  the  length  of  each  wave  *iC 
be  10  yards;  whilst  if  toaw/y  waves  pass  the 
boat  in  a  minute,  the  length  of  eadt  wave 
will  be  only  5  yards.    In  speaking  of  to- 
nous  undulations,  it  is  }bund  more  convenieri 
to  speak  of  wave-/«rngMr,  than  of  wave-rato 
And  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
length  of  the  red  rays  is  nearly  double  that  0: 
the  viola  rays, — the  wave-lengths  of  the  ^ 
intermediate  colours  of  the  Spectrom  sho»^ 
ing  a  gradation  between  the  one  and  the 
other. 

But  if,  by  any  means,  the  wave-length  c: 
a  particular  ray  could  be  changed,  its 
in  the  spectrum  would  also  be  changed,  aai-  j 
even  ite  colour  would  be  altered  if  that  char..^ 
were   sufficiently  great.     That  such  ^ ' 
alteration  in  the  wave-lengths  of  luminous , 
rays  must  be  produced  by  either  an  increase 
or  a  diminution  in  our  distance  from  thd-'  | 
source,  can  be  very  easily  made  eiTdent  | 
Supposing,  as  in  the  case  just  quoted,  thai  | 
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instead  of  counting  the  waves  as  they  pass 
him,  a  man  were  to  swim  to  meet  them  ;  it  is 
obvious  that  he  would  encounter  more  in  a 
:;iven  time  than  if  he  were  stationary,  and 
that  the  intervals  between  them  would  be 
to  him  proportionally  reduced.     If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  should  swim  away  from  them, 
they  would  overtake  him  more  slowly,  and 
the  intervals  between  them 
would  be  to  him  proportion- 
ally augmented.  Or — to  take 
:i  case  more  familiar  to  Town- 
residents —  supposing  that  I 
stand  to  wait  for  an  omnibus 
at  a  point  where  one  passes 
every  five  minutes,  and,  having 
seen  one  after  another  come 
up  full,  walk  towards  the  next 
omnibus  ;  I  shall  meet  it  in 
less  than  five  minutes,  the  in-  ^^^^^ 
terval  being  reduced  by  the  ^^^^H 
distance  I  have  myself  walked ;  ^^^H 
and  if — this,  too,  being  full — I  ^^^^H 
continue  to  walk  in  the  same  ^^^^H 
direction,  I  shall  meet  the 
next  at  the  same  reduced  in-  ^^^^B 
tcn-al.      But  supposing  that, 
not  choosing  either  to  stand 
still  in  the  rain,  or  to  walk 
away  from  my  home,  I  walk 
onwards,  and  therefore  away  ^^^^H 
from  the  next  omnibus,  it  will  ^^^^Hi^ 
not  overtake  me  for  (say)  ten  AHHMj 
minutes,  the   interval  being 
im-reased  by  the  distance  I 
have  myself  walked ;  and  3 
like  interval  will  elapse  before 
1  second  omnibus  overtakes 

Now,  in  1841,  Dopier,  a  ^^^^B 
German  Physicist,  suggested 
hat  as  the  pitch  of  musical 
lotes  depends  upon  the  rate  ^^^^B 
>f  the  aerial  undulations  which  ^^^^H 
iroduce  Sound,  a  change  in 
he  distance  between  the  ear  ^^^^H 
LficI  the  sonorous  body  might  ^^^^H 
liter  the  pitch  of  the  note  it  '^^^H 
^ives  forth ;  raising  it  when 
he  distance  is  shortened,  so 
liat  the  number  of  undula- 
ions  which  meet  the  ear  in  a  given  time 
H  augmented ;  and,  conversely,  lowering  it 
t  hen,  by  an  increase  of  the  distance,  the 
lumber  of  undulations  is  diminished.  He 
,lso  suggested  that  the  same  would  hold 
;i>od  in  regard  to  Colour;  a  diminution  of 
listance  reducing  the  wave-lengths,  so  as 
XIV— 37 
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to  alter  the  colour  in  the  direction  of  the 
Violet ;  whilst  an  increase  in  the  distance 
would  augment  the  wave-lengths,  so  as  to 
alter  the  colour  in  the  direction  of  the  Red. 

The  first  part  of  Dopler's  prediction  was 
very  speedily  verified ;  for  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  familiar  experience  that  when  an 
express  Railway-train  passes  through  a  Station 
with  its  steam-whistle  sound- 
ing, the  pitch  of  its  note  rises 
as  the  train  approaches  a  per- 
son listening  at  the  station, 
and  falls  as  it  recedes  from  him, 
— of  course  remainingthesame 
all  the  time  to  those  who  are 
in  the  train.    But  the  rate  of 
movement  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  affect  the  colour  of 
a  luminous  body  is  so  vastly 
greater,  that  the  experimenter 
has  no  means  of  producing  it. 
If  he  could  alter  his  distance 
from  the  luminous  body  as 
much  mone  second,  as  the  fastest 
express  train  moves  in  an  hour, 
no  efi"ect  sensible  to  the  eye 
would  be  produced  on  its 
colour.    But  here  he  derives 
aid  from   the  Spectroscope. 
For  the  p/ace  of  a  particular 
line  in  the  Spectrum  will  be 
altered  to  a  degree  quite  de- 
terminable by  delicate  micro- 
metric  measurement,  by  a  rate 
of  movement  to  or  from  the 
observer  of  not  more  than  10 
miles  per  second.  Such  a  dis- 
placement was  first  observed 
by  Dr.  Huggins  in  1868,  in 
the  case  of  the  Hydrogen-line 
F  in  the  spectrum  of  Sirius ; 
which  he  stated  to  be  sensibly 
shifted  towards  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum,  so  as  to  indicate 
by  its  increased  wave-length 
an  increase  of  distance  at  the 
rate  of  about  414  miles  per 
second.    Of  this  increase,  a 
portion  was  due  to  the  motion 
of  the  Earth  in  its  orbit,  and 
another  portion  to  the  proper 
motion  of  the  Sun  among  the  Stars,  carry- 
ing the  Planets  with  it ;  so  that  the  actual 
receding  motion  of  Sirius  himself  is  about 
25  miles  per  second. — Having  entered  upon 
this  line  of  inquiry,  Dr.  Huggins  arranged 
his  apparatus  for  the  prosecution  of  it  with 
the  greatest  attainable  exactness ;  bringing 
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into  the  field  of  his  telescope  tiie  Hydrogen- 
spark  through  a  vacuum-tube,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  determine  the  displacanent  of  the 
Hjrdrogen-lines  of  Sirius  and  of  other  Stars, 
by  direct  comparison  with  this  fixed  standard, 
^d  in  a  more  recent  communication  to 
the  Royal  Sode^  (June  13,  1873),  he  esti- 
mates ^e  proper  motion  of  Siring  at  between 
18  and  22  miles  per  second. 

In  the  same  communication,  Dr.  Huggins 
gives  the  results  of  his  observations  on  the 
proper  motions  of  several  other  Stars ;  in 
some  of  it^iich  the  Hydrogen-lines  finaish 
the  best  standards  of  comparison,  iriiilst  in 
others  he  has  recourse  to  the  Sodium  and 
Magnesium-4ines,  which  (as  in  the  case  of 
Hydrogen)  he  produces  in  the  fidd  of  his 
telesrape  for  absolute  comparison  willi  the 
lin^  erf*  the  Star  qKctra.  Five  Stais  of  the 
Great  Bear  were  s^wn  by  the  diqiliaement 
of  the  Hydrogea-line  to  be  recedng'  from  the 
Earth  at  a  rate  <^  from  17  to  so  ndles 
per  hour;  but  the  Star  in  that  constel- 
lation known  as  A  was  found,  by  the  dis- 
placement of  its  Magnesium-line  m  the 
opposite  direction,  to  be  approtuMng  the 
Earth  at  the  rate  of  from  35  to  50 
miles  per  second.  Speaking  geuCTally,  the 
Stars  which  the  Spectroscope  shows  to  be 
moving  from  the  Earth  are  situated  in  a  part 
of  the  heavens  opposite  to  Hercules,  towards 
which,  as  the  Astronomer  believes  on  other 
^prounds,  the  Sun  is  advancmg;  while  the 
Stars  in  the  neif^bourhood  of  diis  v^on 
show  a  motion  approach.  Bte  whilst  part 
of  th^  changes  of  distance  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  proper  motion  of  the  Son,  there 
(an  be  little  doubt  that  the  Stars  tiwoBselves, 
like  the  Sun,  have  independent  motions; 
and  it  seems  probable  that — as  Sir  WiBiam 
Herschel  originally  suggested,  and  Mr.  Proc- 
tor has  recently  shown  other  grounds  for 
believing — th^re  are  movements  common  to 
certain  groups  of  Stars,  whilst  each  individual 
star  has  a  motion  of  its  own.  It  is  carious, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  of  the  "twin"  Stars 
Castor  and  FoUux,  the  first  is  re^k^  from 
the  Earth  at  a  rate  which  seems  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  Sirius,  whilst  the  se- 
cond is  approaching  at  a  vclodty  of  49 
miles  per  second;  thus  showing  diat  their 
apparent  assodation  is  not  real,  but  depen- 
dent on  their  being  on  almost  exactly  the 
same  line  of  sight.  And  this  inference  from 
Spectroscopic  observation  is  confirmed  by 
the  want  of  conformity  between  the  changes 
in  their  angular  positions,  which  would  be 
very  nearly  accordant  if  the  twin  Stars  were 
reeUly  near  each  other.  ' 


Much  was  expected  from  the  ^plication 
of  the  Spectroscope  to  the  study  of  Comdi. 
whose  phenomena  were  considered  bf  & 
John  Hersdiel  to  involve  "some  profbiud 
secret  and  mystery  of  nature;"  but  the 
results  hitherto  obtained  do  not  in  ti»n- 
selves  fiunish  any  satisfactory  due  to  the 
character  of  those  strange  visitante.  These 
results  are  regarded  by  Sir  William  Thomson, 
however,  as  confirming  the  doctrine  of  the 
constitution  of  Comets,  which  has  been 
based  by  Professor  Tait  upon  the  coincidence 
between  tiie  orbit  of  the  August  MeteoR 
and  tiiat  of  the  great  Comet  of  1862,  and  ' 
between  ttie  orbit  of  the  November  Meteors 
and  that  of  Comet  I  of  1S66 ;  namely,  thai 
"die  mtdms  of  the  Comet  is  a  group  oi 
Meteoric  stones  which  becomes  sdf'luioiaous 
by  odlisions  among  its  constitaents ;  vbile 
the  Uttl  is  a  portion  of  the  less  dense  part  of 
the  train  illuminated  by  sunlight,  and  naible 
or  invisible  to  us  according  to  circumstances, 
not  only  of  density,  degree  of  illumin^a. 
or  nearness,  but  also  of  tactic  arrangemec'- 
as  <rf  a  flock  of  birds,  or  the  edge  of  a  clou^ 
of  tobacco-smoke."   This  analogy  is  coc- 
sidered  by  Sir  William  Thomson  as  eiplain- 
ing  all   the  difficulties  which   Sir  Jote 
Herschd  regarded  as  likely  to  ta^  to 
full  the  resources  of  Physical  Science.* 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  perhaps  tht 
greatest  triumph  of  the  Spectroscope. 

Veiy  shortly  after  the  invention  of  itt 
Tdocope,  h  was  found  not  merdy  to  brin: 
inlo  view  an  immense  aggregate  of  distir.c 
Stars  not  visible  to  the  nak^  eye,  but  also 
to  reveal  the  existence  of  a  number  f- 
luiKDOus  cloudlets  scattered  (though  by 
means  muformly)  thr04gh  the  heavens,  a" 
various  diapes  and  sizes,  and  differeB' 
degrees  of  brightness.  TTiese  Nebula  havf 
always  been  favourite  objects  of  study  f-*' 
Astronomere  possessed  of  powerful  tei; 
scopes;  and  have  afforded  valuable  test; 
for  their  "resolving  power."  For  »rHl- 
some  of  them  could  be  pretty  certai:i-;'' 
"resolved"  into  dusters  of  Stars,  whoy 
distance  alone  prevented  them  from  beir^ 
sqfianted  by  telescopes  of  less  power,  th^ 
are  others  which  have  resisted  all  attempts  a- 
resolution,  even  by  the  gigantic  six-^xs 
Reflector  of  Lord  Rosse  (which  iras  cc? 
structed  with  special  reference  to  the  stn^^y 
of  the  Nebula),  or  by  the  great  Achromati': 
at  Cambridge,  U.S. ;  whilst  others  again  ga^e 
such  indications  of  resolvability,  in 
breaking-up  of  their  diffused  lumhositf  1°^ 
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I  a  kind  of  gratmlar  texture,  as  to  indicate  that 
they  too  might  be  resolved  by  telescopes  of 
'  yet  greater  power.   The  great  Nebula  in  the 
Sword  of  Orion  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
'  terestiqg  objects  of  this  class,  and  was  the 
sCroDghold  of  those  who  were  disposed  to 
maintain  on  theoretical  grounds  the  existence 
of  diffiised  "nebular  matter "-^the  uncon- 
solidated m^crial  of  Suns  and  Systems.  For, 
it  was  argued,  the  great  size  and  brightness 
of  this  Nebula  lendar  it  improbable  that  its 
inesolrabality  depends  upon  its  distance; 
so  that  the  vast  telescopic  power  broujght  to 
bear  upon  it  ought  to  hare  resolved  it,  if  it 
really  oonasts  of  distmct  Stars.    Yet  the 
utmost  that  the  careful  and  prolonged  obser- 
vaticm  of  the  late  and  the  present  Lord 
Rosse  could  enable  them  to  say  of  it,  was 
this, — that  while  the  general  aspect  of  the 
less  luminous  portion  is  simply  nebulous  and 
irresolvable,  the  light  of  certain  parts  of  its 
brighter  portion  has  a  mottled  and  curdling 
character,  which  indicates  that  these  are 
made  up  of  Stars  closely  crowded  t(^ether. 

The  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  Spectro- 
scopic obsovfitioiis  upon  the  Nebulie  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  extreme  fsuntness  of 
their  light ;  which  in  many  cases  is  not  equal 
to  em  twenty  thousandth  part  of  that  of 
ordinary  sperro-candle  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off;  yet  to  the  trained  ability  of  Dr.  Huggins 
110  light  that  can  be  seen  at  all  seems  in- 
capable of  being  spectroscopically  tested; 
Md  his  differentiation  of  the  Nebulae  which 
are  composed  of  diffused  luminous  matUr, 
&om  those  which  are  really  dusters  of  Stars, 
>s  r^arded  by  all  whose  judgment  is  of  any 
lvalue  as  resting  on  a  basis  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty. The  date  of  this  remarkable  dis- 
covery is  mntii  recwding.  It  -was  on  the 
Kth  of  August,  J864,  that  Dr.  Huggins 
mmed  his  gpecbxacope  to  a  Nebula  in  the 
XQstellatioii  Draco,  which  belongs  to  the 
iiss  termed  Planetary  Nebulae,  having  the 
tppeaiance  of  round  or  slightly  oval  disks, 
*ith  a  toieiably  well-defined  border,  and  a 
igjit  either  uniform  or  somewhat  granular, 
^'ow  if  this  body  had  been  a  cluster  of 
'tars,  its  spectrum  would  have  been  ain- 
inuous^  like  that  of  a  single  Star,  though 
^tremely  fiunt.  But  instead  of  this,  Dr. 
Ii^;^s  finmd  that  the  lununous  portion  of  its 
pectrum  c(»sisted  only  of  tlwee  br^ht  lines 
een  upon  a  dark  ground,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
o(p.  599);  this  concentration  giving  the  lines 
definiteness  irtudi  enabled  hhn  not  only  to 
Kognise  tbeir  i»:esence  without  the  least 
esitation,  but  to  determine  their  i)lace  in 
ie  spectnim.    Hence,  beoivig  in  i&iiul  the 


results  of  KirchhofiF's  researches  (p.  418),  we 
are  at  once  led  to  conclude  with  Dr. 
Huggins,  that  this  spectrum  was  formed,  not 
like  that  of  the  Sun  or  Stars,  by  light  pro- 
ceeding fiEom  a  white-hot  nucleus  enveloped 
in  an  atmosphere  whose  absorptive  power 
converts  its  bright  lines  into  dark  ones ;  but 
by  luminous  matter  in  a  gaseous  condition, 
like  the  vapours  of  sodium,  magnesium,  iron, 
Sic,  whose  incandescence  gives  rise  to  the 
bright  lines  severally  characteristic  of  these 
metals,  projected  upon  a  dark  ground. 

Examining  one  Nebula  after  anoAer,  Dr. 
Hu^;ins  foimd  that  they  might  all  be  dis- 
tinctly separated  into  two  groups : — those 
giving  a  spectrum  consisting  of  three  bright 
lines,  which  are  therefore  gaseous;  —  and 
those  giving  a  continuous  spectrum,  whidi 
are  therefore  sHlar.  How  littie  trustworthy, 
in  comparison,  are  the  Telescopic  appear- 
ances of  the  Nebulae,  is  shown  .by  the  faqt 
that  what  have  been  considered  the  resolvable 
parts  of  the  ^eat  Nebula  of  Orion  give  a 
three-bright-line  s^>ectrum  of  great  distinct- 
ness, identical  with  tiiat  of  its  most  filmy 
extensions;  whilst  some  Nebulas  that  give 
no  clear  indication  of  resolvabtlity  when  ex- 
amined by  the  most  powerful  Telescopes, 
are  no  less  distinctly  proved  by  Spectro- 
scopic analysis  to  be  steHar. 

What,  then,  is  the  Chemical  constitution 
indicated  by  the  three  bright  lines  ?  One  of 
these  so  precisely  corresponds  with  the 
Fraunhofer  line  F,  which  is  one  of  the  four 
characteristic  of  Hydrogen,  while  another 
corresponds  so  precisely  with  one  of  the 
lines  characteristic  of  Nitrogen,  that  the  only 
ground  of  hesitation  in  accepting  these  Imes 
as  indicative  of  Hydrogen  and  Nitrogen, 
arises  from  the  absence  of  the  remaining  Imes. 
But  this  has  been  entirely  removed  by  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Huggins  and  othen  al- 
ready referred  to  (p.  419);  which  have  shown 
that  either  by  a  reduction  in  the  intensity  of 
the  light  of  these  glowing  Gases,  or  by  the 
attenuation  of  the  gases  themselves,  tJu 
other  Imes  disappear, — the  single  line  charac- 
teristic of  -each  gas  which  alone  persists 
under  these  circumstances,  being  the  very 
one  that  shows  itself  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
Nebuls.  Of  the  third  (or  middle)  line,  no 
account  has  yet  been  given. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  by  any  commentary, 
to  weaken  the  impression  that  must  be  pro- 
duced by  these  facts,  upon  minds  capable  of 
appreciating  them.  They  have  been  well  said 
by  Sir  Viniliam  'niomson  to  constitute  the 
"life-blood  of  Science." 
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A  CHASE  AFTER  A  CAT. 

By  the  author  of  «  Gifts  foe  Men." 


IN  the  billiard-room  of  Leigh  Court, 
Somersetshire,  there  is  a  Urge  picture 
by  Titian  (or,  according  to  Dr.  Waagen,  by 
Niccolo  dell'  Abate)  of  "  The  Three  Graces." 
I  had  been  standing  for  some  time  absorbed 
in  contemplation  of  their  lovely  heads,  when 
I  became  slowly  conscious  that  my  eyes  had 
all  the  time  seen  a  cat  along  with  the  Graces, 
and  that  my  mind  had,  in  a  queer  sort  of  un- 
questioning fashion,  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  said  cat  was  sitting  on  a  chair  in  front  of 
the  picture.  As  the  consciousness  clarified, 
I  wondered  how  a  cat  came  to  sit  so  still 
with  a  stranger  standing  before  it,  and  I 
looked  at  it,  and  behold  it  was  in  the  picture  1 
— A  white  cat,  seated  low  down  in  the  right- 
hand  comer,  looking  as  grave  as  a  judge ;  a 
regular  domestic  pussy,  suggestive  of  a 
warmly-clad  old  maid  sitting  over  the  fire,  in 
a  snug  English  room,  with  a  kettle  singing 
on  the  fire,  and  hot  toast  and  tea  on  the 
table — suggestive  of  anything  but  the  naked 
truth  and  airy  freshness  of  those  beautiful 
sisters  standing  in  open  space,  under  the 
open  sky,  clothed  upon  only  with  the  modest 
light  qf  their  own  loveliness. 

What  had  the  cat  to  do  with  the  Graces  ? 
It  was  the  only  adjunct  in  the  picture. 
The  instant  I  had  an  opportunity,  I  seized 
my  Lempri^e,  and  turned  up  the  "  Graces  *' 
("Gratiae,  three  Goddesses,  vid.  Charit^s"). 
I  turned  back  to  "  Charity."  There  I  found 
a  great  deal  of  beautiful  all^ory  about  kind- 
nesses and  all  good  offices,  but  never  a  word 
about  cats.  The  worship  of  the  Graces  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Muses,  and  no  sacri- 
fice was  ever  offered  to  them ;  so  the  cat 
could  not  have  appeared  there,  even  in  that 
uncomfortable  relationship.  I  asked  various 
learned  youths,  fresh  from  the  Classics, 
"Have  the  Graces  anything  to  do  with 
cats?"  None  could  answer — Yes.  One 
hazarded  a  feeble  suggestion  that  the  cat 
was  graceful,  and  as  such,  perhaps,  had  a 
place  beside  the  Graces ;  but  the  whole  atti- 
tude and  appearance  of  Titian's  cat  forbade 
that  supposition.  It  was  not  an  impersona- 
tion of  grace;  it  was  a  regular  domestic 
I)ussy,  sitting  curled  up  in  the  most  homely  at- 
titude, without  any  airs  or  graces  of  any  kind. 

It  is  very  strange  how  an  absurd,  trivial 
question  of  that  kind  sticks  in  the  mind. 
That  cat  became  a  sort  of  radiating  centre 
in  my  soul,  from  whence  light  fell  upon  all 
cats,  forcing  me  to  look  at  them,  though 


they  had  no  more  to  do  with  that  cat  than  it 
had  to  do  with  the  Graces.  Than^  to 
Titian,  I  really  can  count  the  cats  I  have 
since  dien  met  in  my  wanderings  aOKnig  art 
treasures.  They  have  not  been  many,  and 
since  I  can  give  them  all  without  much  risk 
of  running  to  undue  length,  and  wearjing 
my  reader,  I  indulge  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
perhaps,  in  return,  receive  from  some  well- 
informed  person  light  concerning  the  at— 
Titian's  cat — whidi  may  supersede  thit 
radiating  centre,  and  relieve  me  from  aiy 
further  necessity  of  chasing  vagrant  cats. 

In  Genoa,  I  read  in  Bsedeker  {that  father, 
mother,  brother,  and  bosom-friend  of  count- 
less crowds  of  tourists)  that  in  the  Palazzo 
del  Frindpe  Doria  was  a  portrait  of  Andrei 
Doria,  Admiral  of  the  fleets  of  the  Pope,  of 
Charles  V.,  of  Frands  I.,  and  of  Gat03.i 
taken  with  his  fiivourite  cat 

At  once  the  bright  idea  struck  me  that  tliis 
might  be  the  cat.   Titian  did  take  a  portiaii 
of  Andrea  Doria,  and  if  Doria  had  a  pet 
cat,  it  might  possibly  be  that  the  Three 
Graces  were  painted  for  the  Admiral,  and 
that  the  pet  cat  was  introduced  to  make  the 
picture  doubly  acceptable.    I  had  hardwori 
of  it  that  day  in  Genoa.    I  have  heard  d 
Rome  having  been  "done  "  in  a  day, includ- 
ing the  Catacombs  and  die  'Pope,  and  thf 
Pope  included  dressing  for  the  occasion. 
Genoa  is  nodiing  to  Rome,  but  I  found  It 
hard  work  to  "do"  Genoa  in  two  (fa)^ 
Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  "  Physical  Theory  of  A^^ 
other  Life,"  suggests  that  "if  we  considerih 
analogies  of  the  ^stem  of  nature,  we  shi 
see  reason  to  conjecture  that,  while  perha? 
some  species  of  animals  are  living  nui 
slower  than  ourselves,  others  may  be  li^ii 
incomparably  faster.    It  is  by  no  means 
philosophical  to  imagine  that  the  epheniei 
of  a  summer's  noon,  which  we  are  apt  to  p» 
as  short-lived,  may  in  the  compass  of  the; 
few  sunny  hours  be  running  through  a  «: 
tury  of  joyous  sensations."    Upon  soa 
sudi  theory  alone  can  I  conceive  of  ^ 
feats  of  tourists,  who  think  nothing  o: 
city  for  a  meal    My  blood  circulates  slov.; 
and  wings  I  have  none  ;  so  I  found  it 
hard  work  to  "do"  Genoa  in  two  dav 
or  rather  in  one  day  and  part  of  twa  " 
had  come  by  steamer  from  Nice ;  purrae 
by  white  sea-birds,  we  had  passed  aloii 
the  magic  coast  where,  at  the  feet  of  sno« 
capped  Alps,  orange  and  lemon  giovtSiO':'  * 
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yards  and  vineyards  clothed  the  hills ;  and 
palm-trees  and  lofty  tovers  rose  above,  the 
clustered  houses  of  the  scattered  towns  and 
villages ;  and  aAer  a  day  of  long  delight  we 
neared  Genoa  just  as  darkness  had  quenched 
the  hot  flush  of  a  crimson  sunset.  It  was  quite 
dark  as  we  entered  the  harbour,  and  as  the 
boats  came  alongside,  the  whole  lights  of  the 
city  seemed  to  start  into  brilliancy  at  once, 
as  if  the  City  of  Palaces  had  adorned  herself 
with  jewels  in  a  moment.  An  Italian  youth 
on  board  our  steamer  had  been  wild  with 
excitement  as  he  neared  the  city,  and  as  the 
lights  flashed  out,  his  enthusiasm  rose  to  fever 
heat.  He  rushed  up  and  down  the  deck, 
shouting  out  "Genfivat  Gen6val  Gendva 
la  superba  t  Cittil  di  Maria  Sanctissima  I " 

Dark  as  it  was  when  we  arrived,  I  could 
not  rest  in  the  hotel,  but  with  a  friend  I 
sallied  forth  to  see  the  city.  Anything  more 
enchanting  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  On 
either  hand  of  the  street  which  we  passed 
through,  the  jewellers'  shops  were  sparkling 
under  lampUght,  with  the  delicate  gold  and 
silver  filigree  ornaments  peculiar  to  the  place. 
The  lofty  houses  were  separated  by  so  narrow 
a  thoroughfare  that  the  tops  of  them,  as  we 
looked  upwards,  seemed  to  incline  towards 
one  another;  and  most  lovely  looked  the 
jroung  moon  seen  in  that  strange  rift^  almost 
as  if  through  a  cleft  rock. 

Daylight  did  not  lessen  the  charm,  though 
it  biouj^t  with  it  a  continuous  downpour  of 
tain.  I  know  of  no  place  more  attractive 
than  Genoa,  with  its  streets  bordered  with 
marble  palaces,  crowded  with  throngs  of 
eager  men,  and  with  women  veiled  in  black 
or  white  lace,  and  paraded  by  strings  of 
mules  adorned  with  many-coloured  tassels 
of  wool  and  tinkling  bells.  For  all  its 
chaim,  I  was  wearied  with  admiration,  and 
ready  for  rest,  when  my  eye  caught  sight  of 
llie  intimation  concerning  the  favourite  cat ; 
but  I  at  once  resolved  to  go  and  see.  It 
would  have  been  j)reposterous  to  have  left 
Genoa  without  visiting  the  palace  of  her  most 
famous  son;  but  I  am  ashamed  to  confess 
that  Doria's  cat,  rather  than  himself,  was  my 
inagnet  After  all,  it  was  not  the  least  like 
cat  I  am  not  learned  enough  in  cats  to 
M  able  to  name  the  breed,  but  Doria's  cat 
*"as  the  very  opposite  of  the  soft,  white 
domestic  pussy  of  the  Graces.  It  was  a 
fMgnificent  warrior  of  a  cat,  with  legs  striped 
like  a  tiger's,  and  a  regular  hide  hanging  in 
heavy  folds,  like  a  mantle,  upon  its  back. 
|here  was"  something  in  that  cat  akin  to  the 
Andrea  Doria  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  in 
"le  Doria  Palace  at  Rome ;  the  same  sort  of 


"  darkling^  subtle  power."  Age  had  told  on 
the  prince  before  the  portrait  in  Genoa  with 
the  cat  vas  painted ;  and  the  likeness  be- 
tween him  and  his  feline  pet  was  not  so  evi- 
dent there  as  in  the  younger  face  at  Rome. 

My  next  vision  of  a  cat  was  at  Pisa.  I 
was  eight  days  at  Pisa,  and  it  rained  every 
day,  and  pretty  nearly  all  the  day  every  day 
of  the  time ;  but  no  amount  of  wet  deterred 
me  from  haunting  that  wondrous  group  of 
buildings  which  is  the  glory  of  Pisa.  I  per- 
secuted the  custodian  of  the  Baptistery  for 
the  echo.  No  one  knows  what  the  beauty 
of  sound  can  be  who  has  not  stood  facing 
Nicola  Pisano's  sculptured  pulpit  within  that 
dome  of  purest  white,  and,  with  doors 
closed,  hea^  the  custodian  of  the  Baptistery 
sound  the  three  notes  of  the  chord.  I  walked 
round  and  round  the  &iry  Leaning  Tower ;  I 
marvelled  at  the  great  bronze  gates  of  the 
Cathedral,  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  and 
stood  within  them,  giddy  with  the  clouds  of 
incense,  looking  past  the  swaying  of  the 
bronze  lamp  which,  through  Galileo's  crea- 
tive thought,  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  the 
pendulum,  at  the  awful,  gigantic  Christ  of 
Cimabue,  which  threatens  from  the  dome. 

But  chiefly  I  haunted  the  Campo  Santo, 
and  I  spent  hours  in  examining  the  mysterious 
frescoes,  beautiful  in  decay,  covering  on  its 
outer  side  the  walls  of  the  spacious  hall, 
which  through  sixty-two  beautiful,  open, 
pointed,  traceried  windows  looks,  on  its 
mner  side,  upon  a  green  quadrangle  of  sacred 
earth,  brought  from  Mount  Calvary. 

If  I  were  to  begin  describing  the  Campo 
Santo,  I  should  fill  up  a  whole  volume  with 
my  raptures,  and  lose  sight  of  my  chase 
altogether ;  so,  passing  over  all  else  in  silence, 
I  will  approach  the  cat  I  found  there. 

Pisa  has  a  choice  selection  of  saints,  which 
are  all  its  own,  peculiar  to  Pisa.  These  are 
S.  Ephysius,  S.  Potitus,  S.  Torp^,  and  S. 
Ranieri.  S.  Ranieri  is  the  only  one  with 
whom  I  am  at  present  concerned. 

S.  Ranieri  was  a  young  man  given  up  to 
pleasure.  He  was  converted  by  the  pity- 
mg  look  of  a  holy  man,  and  for  twenty  years 
lived  as  a  hermit  in  Palestine. 

"  On  one  occasion,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson, 
"when  the  abstinence  to  which  he  had 
vowed  himself  was  sorely  felt,  he  beheld  in 
his  sleep  a  vase  of  silver  and  gold,  wrought 
with  precious  stone ;  but  it  was  full  of  pitch, 
and  oil,  and  sulphur.  These  being  kindled 
with  fire,  the  vase  was  burning  to  destruction ; 
none  could  quench  the  flames,  and  there  was 
put  into  his  hands  a  little  ewer  full  of  water, 
two  or  three  drops  of  which  extinguished  the 
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flames;  and  he  understood  tliat  the  vase 
signified  his  human  6rame,  that  the  pitch  and 
sulphur  burning  within  it  were  the  appetites 
and  passions,  that  the  water  was  the  water  of 
temperance.  Thenceforward,  Ranieri  lived 
wholly  on  coarse  bread  and  water.  He  had, 
moreover,  a  ^mticolar  reverence  for  water, 
and  most  of  his  miracles  were  performed  by 
means  of  vaXeXf  whence  he  was  called  in  his 
own  ci^  San  Ranieri  delT  Acqua.  In  a 
Roman  Catholic  country,  S.  Rsmieri  would 
now  be  the  patron  of  temperance  societies. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  hira  from 
punishing  a  fraudulent  host  of  Messina,  who 
mixed  water  with  the  wine  he  sold  his  cus- 
tomers, and  to  whom  the  saint  revealed  the 
arch  enemy  seated  on  one  of  the  casks,  in 
the  shape  of  a  huge  cat,  with  bat-like  wings, 
to  the  great  horror  of  the  said  host,  and  to 
the  wonder  and  edification  of  aD  believers." 

To  my  wonder  and  edification  certainly, 
for  I  stood  transfixed  before  that  cat  the 
fresco  <rf'  this  event  is  by  Antonio  Viniziano, 
who  was  the  pupil  of  Taddeo  GaddJ,  the 
pupil  of  Giotto,  die  pupil  of  Cimabue ;  and 
Antonio  himself  was  the  master  of  Gherardo 
Stamina,  who  was  the  master  of  Masolino, 
who  was  the  master  of  Masaccio,  who, 
through  his  frescoes  in  the  ifoancacci  Chapel 
at  Florence,  was  the  father  of  all  the  master 
minds  of  the  art  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  remaii^  of  Antonio  Viniziano  are  not 
numerous.  The  ceiling  of  the  Capellone  degli 
Spi^uoU,  in  Rorence,  is  by  him,  and  his 
painting  is  found  in  S.  Nicolo  Reale  at  Paler- 
mo. These  are,  I  think,  all  that  Cavalcaselle 
allows  to  be  painted  by  him.  Therefore,  this 
cat  is  no  unimportant  link  in  the  histoiy  of 
art.    Reverence  it,  ye  that  hear  thCTeof  1 

The  fresco  of  which  it  fonns  a  part,  like 
all  the  fi^scoes  of  that  time,  gives  us  in  one 
picture  a  succession  of  events.  In  the  ex- 
treme left  we  see  a  vision  of  Christ  appear- 
ing to  the  saint.  Qose  to  this,  a  ship  with 
swelling  sails  (upon  one  of  which  is  em- 
broidered a  Greek  cross)  bears  the  saint  on 
his  return  to  Italy  from  the  Holy  Land.  A 
man  sits  fishing  upon  the  shore  to  which  the 
ship  approaches.  All  the  lower  part  of  the 
frescoi  so  far,  is  entirely  obliterated,  but  part 
of  the  slup,  and  the  figures  in  it^  are  in  good 
{Veservatioi^  and  have  a  strange  effect  in 
contrast  with  the  nothingness  out  of  which 
they  seem  to  emerge.  Ihen  comes  the  cat. 
In  front  of  a  crowded  mass  of  turrefed 
buildings,  and  an  arched  entrance  as  if  into 
the  courtyard  of  a  hostelry,  the  saint  stands. 
A  Chriet-like  head,  and  figure  gathering  up 
his  mantle  wit^  his  left  lund,  and  pointing 


with  his  right  hand  to  the  cat^  which  sits  npon 
a  cask  shaped  Hke  a  huge  cheese.  The  pub- 1 
lican  stands  with  uplifted  hands,  gazing  open- 
mouthed  at  the  cat,  in  fh>nt  of  it.  Behind,  > 
a  youth,  with  luxuriant  hair,  loob  ha!hl| 
amused,  half-awed,  at  the  cat  A  gnwp  of.i 
learned  men  sturound  the  saint,  some  in  i 
discussion,  some  in  meditatiofi,  some  lookii^  ' 
at  the  cat.   A  woman  Icneels  at  the  feet  t( ' 
the  saint  with  folded  hand^  adorii^;  btil ' 
I  am  sure  she  is  fiiscinated  looking  at  tiie  i 
cat    In  the  foreground  a  man  has  turned  i 
his  back  upon  the  cat.    He  leans  his  head 
upon  one  hand,  and  pressing  his  centre  of  > 
gravity  with  the  other,  looks  most  profoundlj 
miserable.    He  leans  against  a  small  table, 
upon  which  stinds  a  jug.    That  mail  most 
have  been  drinking  of  the  cask  when  he  first 
beheld  the  cat    He  may  turn  his  back  upon  | 
it,  but  in  the  complementary  colours  he  will  i 
for  ever  see  that  cat    And  what  a  cat  it  is'.  1 
Its  colour  is  a  sort  of  Kvid,  very  pale  yellow. ' 
The  collapsed  individual  will  see  it  painted 
on  his  retina,  I  suppose,  a  sort  of  Ihnd  blm. 
The  cat  sits  upon  its  hatinches,  wiUi  its  tail  i 
standing  straight  up  its  back.    It  holds  it: ' 
head  on  one  side,  turned  a  little  upwards. ; 
gazing  abstractedly  into  the  air,  with  a  \oo\  i 
of  the  most  detestable  meekness  and  humbit:  ; 
assertion  of  right    That  cat  is  martyred  hj . 
the  horror  and  outcry  around  it.    It  hi 
been  a  persecuted  animal,  driven  from  pillsi  j 
to  post  by  that  pet  saint  of  the  people's.  I 
Now  it  comes  before  the  world,  evoked  i 
the  saint  himself,  enthroned  of  right  upon  I 
that  cask  they  had  rejoiced  in.    Indeed,  br  | 
its  presence,  it  condescends  to  strengthe: : 
the  hands  of  that  very  persecutor  who  hai  ] 
malted  it    What  a  mild  self-oss^cn 
about  the  whole  attitude  I   What  illimitable 
(flabolical  possibilities  in  its  uplifted  eyes  and 
gently  compressed  lips  !   "  Yes ;  there 
rights,  even  for  me,"  says  the  cat    No  vw.- 
der  that  poor,  "  doubled-up  "  individual,  who 
has  in  vain  turned  his  back  upon  the  a'- 
presses  his  mid-ribs  with  one  hand  plait 
tively.  Fancy  having  the  possibility  of  a  sac- 
den,  prolonged,  melancholy  caterwaulini: 
seeking  its  own  within  him  I 

There  is  another  subject  in  the  fresco,  afta 
the  story  of  the  cat^  but  thonf^  worth  stadv, 
it  has  notlun^  of  the  cat,  so  I  ^all  not  attempt 
to  describe  it,  but  pass  o&  at  <mce  to  the 
face  I  always  walked  to  contemplate  strsigbt- 
way  after  that  cat  It  was  the  fece  of  *J 
Devil  in  Francesco  da  Volterra*s  fresco  of 
the  day  "when  the  sons  of  God.  came  to  p^^ 
sent  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  Sstss 
came  also  among  them."  The  pamter  la^ 
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studied  that  face  long  and  well,  and  with 
the  sympathetic  power  of  subtle  appreciation 
which  belongs  alike  to  intense  love  and  in- 
tense hate,  which,  indeed,  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  these  extremes,  as  Hawthorne  has 
miraculously  shown  in  his  "  Scarlet  liCtter." 

That  face  of  the  Devil  has  precisely  the 
sme  charactetistics  as  the  face  of  the  caL 
He  stands  with  bis  six  wings  sticking  up  stiff 
ood  black ;  his  eyes  avert«l  from  the  glory 
before  him ;  his  claw  pointing  to  the  cultured 
phin  where  Job's  possessions  are.  The 
cherubim  around  the  throne  look  on  with 
magnificent  dignity.  Satan  stands  so  high, 
at  first  sight  we  think  he  is  indeed  in  the 
presence  of  God,  on  a  level  with  the  throne 
of  the  Highest.  But  when  we  look  again, 
we  find  tluit  Satan  is  lifted  up  npon  a  stu- 
pcadtws  ruin,  and  at  the  base  of  that  ruin 
"  is  a  gulf  fixed,"  between  it  and  the  hea- 
venly host.  When  once  we  have  seen  that 
gulf,  upon  whidi  continents  look  like  floating 
ships,  we  feel  how  illusive  is  SaUn's  height, 
and  how  precarious ;  for  die  silent,  disint^ 
grating  power  of  water  is  at  work  upon  the 
foundations  of  that  crumbling  ruin,  and  those 
stiff  wings,  though  they  might  aid  a  climber, 
could  never  soar  when  the  ruin  disappears. 

But  farewell  to  the  Campo  Santo.  I  may 
not  longer  linger  under  its  spell.  The  slowly 
vanishing  end  of  a  tail  calls  me  away  to 
other  scenes,  and  I  find  myself  slowly  and 
solemnly  following  a  cat  in  and  out,  among, 
and  round  and  round  the  pillars  of  the 
cathedral  in  Florence.  A  real  live  cat  dus 
time !  It  walks  about  with  arched  back  and 
bristling  tail  among  the  vast  lights  and  sha- 
dows  of  that  Church  of  St.  M^y  of  the  Lily, 
^lich  boasts  BruneU^chi's  dome,  larger 
than  that  of  St.  Peter's.  How  long  that  cat 
has  held  possession  of  that  place  I  cannot 
tell ;  perhaps  since  the  day  that,  with  the  full 
approval  of  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ,  Sixtus 
IV.,  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  Cardinal 
Riario,  and  two  priests,  took  active  part  in 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  and  at  this  high 
^tar  chose  the  moment  of  the  Elevation  of 
the  Host  to  attempt  the  murder  of  lx>renzo 
the  Magnificent  and  his  brother.  The  story 
is  well  known — how  Lorenxo  escaped  and 
Gtuliano  died,  and  the  conspiiators  failed, 
snd  were  most  of  them,  including  the  Arch- 
•Mshop  in  his  prelatical  robes,  hung  out  of  the 
wmdow  of  the  Magistrate's  Palace;  and  the 
^ope,  enraged  at  the  failure  excommunicated 
lorenzo  and  the  magistrates,  and  blundered 
io  iar  as  to  excommunicate  the  clergy  of  Flo- 
rence also;  who  showed  the  Holy  Father  that 
they  could  fight  him  with  his  own  weapons. 


The  presence  of  the  cat  is  very  frequent ' 
in  Italian  churches,  sitting  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar,  or  stealthily  stepping  about  the 
aisles  and  transepts.  The  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  which  foretells  the  passing  away  of 
a  power  that  has  been  abused,  filled  my 
mind's  eye  so  largely,  that  the  sight  of  these 
creatures  in  the  holy  place  genexally  ^xuck  a 
chill  into  my  heart,  as  if  they  were  forerun- 
ners of  the  dark  days  coming,  when  these 
temples  shall  be  turned  to  uses  more  strange 
and  dreadful,  it  may  be,  than  any  prophetic 
image  of  "  doleful  creatures  crying "  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  satyrs  haunting  palaces,  can 
convey.  But,  in  other  moods,  I  have  felt 
alongside  of  tiie  cat,  in  the  church,  a  certain 
overshadowing,  as  of  mighty  wings,  pre- 
serving alike  both  man  and  beast. 

The  other  pictured  cats  I  saw  were  all  in 
representations  of  the  Last  Supper.  In 
Ghirlandajo's  wonderfiil  fresco,  in  the  small 
refectory  of  St  Mark's,  the  cat  sitting  behind 
Judas  has  something  of  that  same  diabolical, 
po^istent  patience  of  possession  which  en- 
tered into  the  expression  of  the  cat  at  Pisa. 
He  bides  his  time  quieUy,  for  Judas  has  not 
yet  eaten  of  the  sop.  The  sweet-souled 
Umbrian  school,  handling  the  idea  of  the 
cat  in  the  small  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Com- 
munale,  at  Perugia,  robs  it  of  all  this  grue- 
some awe ;  yet  perhaps,  in  its  simpUcity, 
adds  another  element  of  painful  signi&^ance, 
when  it  ^ves  us  the  cat  gambollmg  with  a 
dog  behind  Judas,  just  before  the  moment 
wl^  he  took  the  sop,  and  the  devil  entered 
into  the  man. 

One  cat  I  came  across,  of  ancient  art  In 
the  Capitol,  in  the  Hall  of  Illustrious  men. 
there  is  a  bas-rdief  of  a  Roman  lady  in  her 
bedroom  playing  on  a  lyre,  to  which  she  is  try- 
ii^  to  get  her  cat  to  dance,  and  the  cat  on 
its  hind  tip-toes  as  it  jumps  tries  to  snatch  at 
two  ducks  which  are  haiiging.  on  the  wall. 
This  bas-relief  is  held  to  be  very  interesting 
on  account  of  its  giving  "every  detail,'*  as  Mr. 
Hare  says,  "of  aRoman  lady's  bedroom,  even 
to  the  slippers  under  the  bed ; "  but  I  am 
short-sighted,  and  the  bas-relief  is  hung  very 
high,  and  in  the  shadow  near  the  light  of  the 
wmdow,  and  I  could  not  make  much  of  it 
It  anXy  excited  a  wonder  in  my  mind  that 
Roman  ladies  should  keep  dead  ducks  bang- 
ing  in  their  bedrooms. 

One  more  cat,  and  I  have  done.  I  had 
been  sitting  in  the  Judgment  Hall  of  the 
Caesars,  the  most  solemn  place  in  Rome. 

There  are  huge,  broken  walls,  giving  the 
complete  outline  of  the  ancient  Basilica.  A 
traceried  marble  frieze  stretches  light  across 
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the  base  of  the  Tribune.  In  some  parts,  per- 
fect fragments  of  it  remain  ;  in  others,  only 
its  foundations.  This  is  the  bar  at  which  the 
prisoners  stood  to  be  judged  of  Caesar ;  this 
is  the  bar  at  which  Paul  stood,  at  which 
Lawrence  heard  his  doom  of  slow  torture 
pronounced^  at  vrhich  many  of  the  "noble 
army  of  martyrs"  were  judged  of  man's  judg- 
ment In  the  raised  part  of  the  semidrculaur 
Tribune,  remains  in  its  place  a  part  of  one 
of  the  legs  of  the  Emperor's  chair.  On  eadi 
side  of  the  Basilica,  looking  back  from  the 
prisoner's  bar,  are  three  columns,  their  bases 
as  they  were,  the  rest  of  them  fitted  together 
of  broken  fragments.  Through  what  was 
once  the  chief  entrance,  a  view  presents 
itself  of  modem  Rome : — the  dome  and 
campanile  and  column  of  Sta  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  the  tower  of  Sta.  Francesca  Romana, 
ruins,  and  the  trees  of  the  Sacra  Via,  all 
backed  by  the  distant  hills.  A  gr«it  board 
is  put  up  to  tell  the  v^tor  that  this  is  the 
Sa^ilica,  the  Judgment  Hall  of  the  Caesars. 
"  'Tis  thus  the  mighty  foils."  My  child  was 
playing  about  among  the  ruins,  gathering 
scarlet  poppies,  and  sticking  them  in  every 
available  crack ;  and  the  bright  sunlight 
slanted  upon  them,  for  it  was  afternoon,  and 
it  looked  to  my  eyes  as  if  the  golden-haired, 
Sitting  white  figure,  in  its  sport,  was  calling 
up  wherever  its  fingers  rested  the  scarlet 
drops  of  martyr-blood  to  glorify  that  place. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  tiiat  Judgment 
Hall  is  the  dining-hail  of  the  Csesars,  where 
Nero  poisoned  Britannicus,  and  Marcia  and 
the  wrestler  Narcissus  drugged  and  strangled 
Commodus,  and  festivity,  and  tyranny,  and 
murder  mingled  in  hideous  unity  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed.  Just  behind  this  dining- 
hall  is  the  Vomitarium,  where  the  human  swine, 
when  they  had  eaten  to  repletion  in  their 
dazzling  stye,  retired  to  tickle  their  throats 
with  feathe]^,  and  returned  with  renewed 
capacities  to  the  feast.  Within  a  stone's 
throw,  this,  of  the  Tribune,  where  martyrs 
were  condemned  I  Opening  out  of  the 
Judgment  Hall  is  the  Tablinum,  where  the 
statues  and  pictures  of  the  Csesars  were 
kept;  and  opening  out  of  that  again,  also 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Judgment  Hall, 
is  the  Lararium,  a  private  diapel  where  was 
performed  the  worship  of  the  deified  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family.  The  altar  stands 
where  it  stood,  fitted  together  by  Signor 
Rosa,  from  bits  that  have  been  found.* 

It  was  all  very  terrible,  and  when  a  touring 
party,  with  a  voluble  bear-leader,  suddenly 


•  See  that  israliiable  ct^-bbok,  Hmx^m  "Wklki  in  Rome." 


invaded  the  silence,  I  could  not  remain,  so 
taking  my  child's  hand,  I  turned  aside  to  1 
explore  some  of  the  other  remams  of  the 
palaces  which  crowded  Mount  Palatine.  | 
We  were  picking  our  way  over  heaps  td  rub-  i 
bish,  in  a  room  now  partially  subterranean, 
when  suddenly  a  weird-looking,  gaunt  cat 
dashed  out  close  past  us.   My  cmld  shrieked, 
hid  her  face  in  my  dress,  and  sobbed  out, 
"Oh,  mamma!  mamma!  it  is  Nero's  ghost!" 

Nov  that  I  have  run  my  cat  into  the 
shades,  I  tremble  to  follow  it  any  further.  If 
Nero  does,  as  popular  superstition  affirms,  so 
haunt  the  scenes  of  his  former  revels,  it 
must  be  to  pass  through  deaths  ninefold,  and 
I  shudderingly  feel,  in  the  outlying  darkness 
which  bounds  the  region  of  voluntary  ima- 
gination, the  presence  of  a  dead  cat  which 
Sir  Noel  Paton  once  showed  me.  The  dried 
and  shrivelled  remains  had  been  found  built 
up  in  a  wall  The  cat  had  been  buried  ali\*e: 
The  started  nerves  of  the  burst  eyeballs,  the 
distended  nostrils,  the  hideous  curve  of  the 
agonized  mouth,  fixed  in  its  dying  yell,  toM 
a  tale  too  horrible  to  dwell  on. 

Yes  I  There  are  rights  even  for  the  fright- 
ful presence  of  a  possessing  devil.  When  the 
fine  gold  has  become  dross,  and  the  nine 
mixed  with  water;  when  the  nations  have 
forgotten  God,  and  rejected  the  King  of 
Righteousness,  rightfully,  and  in  judgment 
invoked,  a  Nero  plays  on  the  lute  while 
Rome  bums,  a  Sbctus  IV.  rejoice  in  war 
and  bloodshed  through  which  his  own  in- 
terests may  be  served ;  and  in  a  widening 
circle  of  judgment  rig}itf(illy,  and  in  judgment 
invoked,  thorns  come  up  upon  the  palaces  of 
the  imperial  unclean  spirits,  and  their  for- 
tresses become  an  habitation  of  dragons  and 
a  court  for  owls ;  the  wild  beast  of  the  desert 
meets  with  the  wild  beast  of  the  island,  and 
the  Satyr  cries  to  his  fellow.  But  this  is  not 
"the  end."  There  is  the  casting  of  the 
beast,  of  death  and  hell,  mto  the  lake  of 
fire,  and  beyond  that,  there  is  peace. 

In  firm  persuasion  of  the  promised  peace 
of  the  Father's  kingdom,  I  turn  from  all  dark- 
ness and  gloom  gladly  to  remembrances  of 
the  gentle  cat,  companion  of  the  Graces,  {^y • 
mate  of  the  children,  first-fruits  anoong  us 
of  the  glad  day  coming  vhen  "  the  cleansed  " 
wild  beast  shall  be  harmless  in  the  renewed 
earth,  and  the  children  shall  play  with  the 
lion,  and  race  with  the  leopards ;  when  the 
serpent,  even,  shall  use  its  subtlety  to  train 
the  acuteness  of  the  babes  of  Zion,  and  shall 
find  nourishment  in  the  dust  of  its  humilia- 
tion, while  the  "suddng  child  "  avails  to  bank; 
it,  atd  lays  a  hand  upon  its  hiding-hole. 
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1. 

MARJORAM,  pansies,  mignonette, 
Oh,  the  days  I  dote  on  yet ! 
My  love  he  went  to  Burdon  Fair, 
And  of  all  the  gifts  that  he  saw  tliere, 
Was  none  could  his  great  love  declare  ; 
So  he  brought  me  maijoram  smelling  rare- 
Its  sweetness  filled  aU  the  air  : 
Oh,  the  days  I  dote  on  yet. 
Marjoram,  pansies,  mignonette  ! 


II. 


Marjoram,  pansies,  mignonette, 
Oh,  the  days  I  dote  on  yet ! 
My  love  he  sailed  across  the  sea. 
And  all  to  make  a  home  for  me  ; 
Oh,  sweet  the  last  kiss  on  the  lea — 
The  pansies  pluck'd  beneath  the  tree, 
When  he  said, "  My  love,  I'll  send  for  thee ! " 
Oh,  the  days  I  dote  on  yet. 
Marjoram,  pansies,  mignonette ! 


ni. 

Marjoram,  pansies,  mignonette, 
Oh,  the  days  I  dote  on  yet ! 
His  mother  sought  for  me  anon  ; 
So  long  my  name  she  would  not  own, — 
Ah,  gladly  would  she  now  atone. 
For  we  together  make  our  moan : — 
She  brought  the  mignonette  I've  sown, — 
Oh,  the  days  I  dote  on  yet, 
Marjoram,  pansies,  mignonette ! 


H.  A.  PAGE. 
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GOOD  WORDS. 


ST.  PAUL'S  STANDARDS  OF  ORTHODOXY. 


'  Qnench  not  the  Spirit.   Detpiie  not  piopbcfytegS'  Prove  all  tliuiga.  Holdfast  tint  wUcb  U  goad."- 


t  Tans.*.  1^1. 


THESE  .words  are,  I  imagine,  familiar  to 
most  of  us.  We  have  heard  them  again 
and  again  in  the  controTcrsy  with  Rome,  or 
with  other  systems  that  aijpeal  to  traditional 
authority.  They  sound  in  our  ears  as  the 
Apostolical  assertion  of  that  right  of  private 
judgment  which  we  look  on  as  the  essential 
principle  of  FrotestaatiGm.  They  seem  to 
impose  on  us  the  duty,  or  at  least  to  sanctioD 
our  daim  to  the  libertf,  of  bdining  DOtbiDg 
that  we  cannot  prove, — to  grimnlate  the  ioiel- 
lect  to  UuDw  even  its  6idi  into  logical  and 
precise  Jbrmulse,  and  to  construct  for  ttiose 
formuls^some  argument  more  or  ku  demon- 
strative. 

It  is  quite  true,  I  befien^  that  the  principle 
thus  laid  down  has  a  veiy  important  bearing 
on  the  right  use  of  the  intellect  in  dealing 
with  religious  truth, — ^t  it  warns  os  agannat 
errors  on  this  side  and  that,  to  which  we  are 
all  liable.  But  if  we  would  get  at  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  Icam  the  lessons 
which  tibey  have  to  teach,  we  most  take  care 
not  to  import  into  them  the  aaBodations 
which  have  clustered  round  them  ttrough 
their  connection  with  later  controvenies. 
Nothing  M  obsciues  oar  vision,  so  nnnows 
and  distorts  onr  perceptiui  of  the  tmtii,  as 
this  reading  into  Ae  words  of  prophet  or 
apostle  what  have  been  called  the  '*  after- 
thoughts" of  dKotogjr.  We  are  surely  alto- 
gether mistaken  if  ve  think  <^  St  Paul  as 
a  Luther  d^fii^  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
or  a  ChiDii^piraeA  asserting  tiiat  the  Bible, 
and  the  Kbie  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protest- 
ants. It  is  enoo^  if  ve  can  hear  in  the 
teachings  of  Qiilln^;warth  or  Lutber  simie 
faint  echoes  of  die  imod  of  Panl. 

And  bete,  as  elseiAere,  ive  most  fm»  to  dke 
permanent,  vnder-lying  meaning  of  the  wordi^ 
by  asking  what  idea  ^tef  conveyed  to  those 
to  whom  tibqr  were  addresnd ;  what  occasion 
called  them  finth;  haw  tfM^  were  omnected 
with  the  growth  of  the  Apostle's  own  mind 
and  the  development  of  his  views  of  truth  ? 
Only  through  the  historical  and  the  transient 
— so  He  willed  it,  who  has  made  the  history 
and  the  literature  of  an  ancient  people  the 
chief  means  for  the  education  and  salvation 
of  mankind— can  we  pass  to  that  which  is 
divine  and  permanent,  a  law  of  the  spiritual 
life,  good  for  all  times  and  for  all  countries. 

_  *  A  Senntm  preached  it  St.  Paal'a  Cathedral.  «n  SnDdar. 
Jan.  36,  ,873.  " 


And  here,  if  I  ihistake  not,  the  spedal 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  at  once  interest-  ^ 
ing  and  suggestive.    The  words  meet  us  in  I 
that  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  is  the|i 
earliest  of  all  the  extant  letters  of  St  FaiiL  J 
Others  there  may  have  been — we  rai^t  almost  [! 
say,  mus/  have  been — among  the  fiuits  of  the; 
activity  of  that  restless  life,  which  have  not 
come  down  to  us ;  but  those  iriio  wish  to  j 
stndy  the  dcnteirts  of  thm^t  which  were 
woriraig  in  hn^  &e  law  which  r^ulated  bu. 
bdie^  the  slandaxd  of  fiiidi  and  life  trbkl 
he  acknoiiiectKed,  must  begin  their  invesdga  1 
tionsheie.  TnatChaTdiofThessalomcawas,|i 
we  know,  consi»CDO»  for  its  zeal,  its  energy, 
its  self-sacrificing  devotion.   What  it  lacked 
was  the  spirit  of  earnest,  thoughtful  delibera- : 
tion.    It  is  surely  a  ccNncidence  that  deserves 
remark,  that  these  words,  **  Prove  all  things, 
hold  &8t  that  which  is  good,"  should  be  ad- 
dressed  to  the  selfsame  Church  of  which  Si 
Paul's  companion  records  that  th^  were 
"  less  noble  "  than  those  of  another  Chiistiaii 
socie^,  in  that  the  latter  did  what  iht 
former  feUed  to  di^  and    searched  the  Saip- 
ture  daily  whether  these  things  were  sa"*  It 
was,  we  may  well  believe,  predsely  because 
St.  Panl  had  noted  that  defect  in  the  Thessa- 
lonians, as  compared  with  the  Bereans,— 
cause  he  had  seen,  with  an  anxious  foreca^of 
the  fnture,  into  what  wild  disoicters  of  lii^^r 
what  slmi^  fimtasdc  fionns  of  error,  the)' 
might  drift  becanse  of  it,  ^t  in  writing  this, 
the  first,  as  I  have  smd,  of  all  extant  letteis 
to  the  Chmdies^  be        down  so  emphati- 
cally the  irncept  Aat  diey  were  to  "prove 
afl  dmg^*  and  then  to  "hold  bst,"  vitli 
finn,  nnjieldtng  giasp^  Aot  which  diey  had' 
recogniaed  H  good  , 

A  coincidence  not  lem  strikii^  attadies, 
to  Ae  nrecedmg  wodft  This  £patle  to  the 
TboBdoamns  wai  nitlcB,  ai  ire  kaaw,froJii 
Cotinth,iit(>m  dMt  Ctaidh  wUiAva^  from  the  I 
first,  conspicuous  for'  tfie  might,  ftevariet)-,j 
the  almost  irrepressible  exuberance  of  itS| 
spiritual  gifts.     When  tiiose   gifts— real, 
supernatural,  divine,  yet  modified  in  thar.| 
form  and  intensity  by  national  and  individual  |i 
character  —  came  into  contact  with  the ;, 
highly  wrought,  excitable  temperameut  of  the 
Greek,  there  was,  as  we  see  in  the  Epis''^ ' 
to  the  Corinthians,  some  risk  that  the  aev  I 


*Actixtii.ii. 
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wine  would  burst  the  bottles,  that  so  the  wine 
might  be  spilt  and  the  bottles  marred.  What 
St.  Paul  afterwards  noted  and  condemned 
at  Corinth,  the  depredation  of  the  calmer 
forms  of  spiritual  energy,  more  in  harmony 
with  the  reason,  more  under  the  control  of 
the  intellect  and  will,  as  compared  with  those 
which  were  more  startling,  mysterious,  ecstatic 
—the  disparagement  of  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
as  compared  with  the  gift  of  tongues, — he 
mast  have  seen  also  at  Thessalonica.  It  may 
be  that  the  excesses  which  he  already  wit- 
nessed in  the  one  Church  made  him  anxious 
to  guard  the  other  against  the  peril  of  like 
c\iis.  The  condensed  teaching  of  these  few 
words  contains  the  germ  of  all  that  we  find 
expuided  into  three  chapters  (m, — xiv.)  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

Those  chapters^  accordingly,  form  the  true 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  short,  eni' 
phatic  counsels  addressed  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  And  in  them  we  note  that, 
though  all  gifts  for  the  building  up  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  are  ascribed  to  that  one  and 
the  selfsame  Spirit  that  divideth  to  every 
man  severally  as  He  will,  there  is,  throughout, 
a  tendency  in  the  Apostle's  familiar  speech  to 
apply  that  name,  "the  Spirit,"  specially  to 
the  more  startling  phenomena  presented  by 
those  who  spoke  witii  tongues.  To  ang  with 
the  Spirit,  to  pray  with  the  Spirit,  to  give 
thanks  with  the  Spirit,  is  contrasted  with 
singing,  praying,  giving  thanks  with  the 
understanding.*  In  &e  one  case  the  speaker 
edified  the  Church ;  in  the  other  bis  own  spirit 
was  comforted,  strengdiened,  purified,  but 
what  he  spoke  did  not  profit  others,  or 
helped  them  only  so  far  as  it  communicated 
to  them  the  contagion  of  a  like  enthusiasm. 
The  teaching  with  which  we  are  concerned 
was,  accordingly,  identical  with  that  which 
sums  up  the  whole  discussion  as  to  the 
spiritual  gifts  as  they  were  working  in  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  "  Covet  to  prophesy,  and 
foibid  not  to  speak  with  tongues."  f  The 
calmer,  more  deliberate,  and  intelligent 
woishippers  were  not  to  "  quench  the  Spirit," 
were  not,  m.  to  repress  altogether  the  wilder 
and  more  emotional  forms  in  which  the 
spiritual  life  expressed  its^  Those  who 
looked  upon  their  own  gifts  and  experiences 
»  more  exalted,  a  more  immediate  tasting  of 
ihe  heavenly  gift  and  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come,  were  not  to  despise  prophes)rin^ ; 
were  to  look  with  all  reverence  and  honour 
on  words  in  which  reason  and  will  still  held 
their  wonted  mastery,  and  the  message  of 


*  I  Car.  wW.  ti  tA.  ft  C.nr.  ziv.  lo. 


God  came  to  the  heart  of  man  in  dear, 
articulate  ^edi,  winged  as  widi  words  that 
bum,  so  that  even  the  nnleamed  and  the  un- 
believer felt  that  he  was  listening  to  one  who 
had  &thomed  the  profoundest  depths  of  man's 
nature,  and  was  able  to  lay  bare  the  very 
secrets  of  his  heart.  But  while  this  honour 
had  to  be  paid  to  all  forms  of  energy  by 
which  the  heart  and  intellect  of  man  were 
brought  nearer  to  the  light  of  God,  while 
teachers,  in  all  their  marUfold  variety,  were 
to  have  each  his  own  office  and  prerogative 
in  the  order  of  the  Church's  life,  the  hearers, 
also,  bad  at  once  a  duty  and  a  right.  They 
were  not  to  receive  either  the  more  mysteri- 
ous, or  the  more  intelligible  utterances  which 
were  thus  addressed  to  them,  in  the  spirit  of 
a  bhnd  submission,  but  to  "  prove  all  things." 

The  Apostle  did  not  mean  by  these  words 
that  they  were  to  demand  what  we  call 
argumentative  proof  for  whatever  they  were 
taught : — neither  the  Greek,  nor,  indeed,  the 
English  word  in  its  true  sense,  will  bear  that 
interpretation; — but  that  they  were  to  test  and 
tiyitbyitsconformityto  some  standard.  They 
were,  (to  use  the  phrase  which  an  early  tradi- 
tion ascribes  to  our  Lord  himself,)  to  be  "  as 
experienced  money  changers,"  who  know  how 
to  distinguish  the  true  coin  from  the  counter- 
feit, and  to  tell  whether  that  which  was  pre- 
sented to  th^  as  divine  wisdom  had  the 
right  ring  in  it. 

And  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  what 
were  the  standards  which  St  Paul  had 
in  view,  by  which  the  hearers  were  to  test 
the  teaching  <^  their  insbuctois.  First,  for 
those  who,  like  Timotheus,  had,  from  a  child, 
known  the  Holy  Scriptures  daily,  or,  like 
so  many  of  those  early  converts,  had  passed 
from  heathenism  through  the  synagogue  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  there  was  the  appeal  to 
the  older  omcles  of  God.  The  nobleness  of 
the  Bereans  consisted  in  their  daily  reference 
to  that  authority.  It  was  that  on  which  the 
Apostle  himself  most  loved  to  dwell.  When 
as  yet  there  were  no  written  records  of  the 
teaching  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  it  was 
to  his  mind,  and  to  that  of  others,  a  convinc- 
ing proof  that  the  new  truth  was  in  harmony 
with  the  old — fiilfilling,  completing,  expand- 
ing, it  may  be,  even  correcting  it,  but  never 
contradicting. 

But  then  there  was  also  (2),  for  those  es- 
pecially who  had  been  led  by  the  light  that 
lighteth  every  man  and  the  law  written  in 
their  hearts,  the  appeal  to  man's  intuitive 
conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  God  and 
the  eternal  law  of  duty.  Where  law  or 
prophecy  gave  an  uncertain  sound,  he  could  I 
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say,  **  Doth  not  nature  itself  teadi  you  ?  **  and 
appeal,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  to  the 
witness  borne  by  the  things  that  are  seen  to  the 
eternal  power  and  godhead  of  the  Creator,  and 
by  the  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons 
to  the  union  of  that  power  with  the  goodness 
of  a  supreme  philanthropy.  Still  more  strik- 
ing is  the  implied  reference  to  that  other 
light,  that  verifying  faculty,  in  the  way  In 
which  grave  and  momentous  problems  are 
settled,  as  it  were,  by  that  abrupt  exclamation 
of  "  God  forbid  1 ''  which  meets  us  in  some  of 
the  Epistles  so  frequently.  The  force  of  that 
exclamation  lies,  as  has  been  shown,"^  in  this, 
that  in  combating  some  false  yet  plausible 
theory,  the  Apostle  cuts  the  knot  instead  of 
disentangling  it — pushes  the  theorist  to  some 
horrible  conclusion,  against  which  the  reH- 
gious  instinct  of  our  nature  revolts,  and  so 
refutes  the  premises  from  which  it  is  de- 
duced. By  that  standard  did  St.  Paul  wish 
those  whom  he  taught  to  test  tlie  teach- 
ing which  was  brought  to  them  as  inspired, 
whether  it  came  as  in  the  utterance  of  the 
tongues  or  in  the  speech  of  presets. 

But  (3)  last,  and  perhaps  chief,  there  was 
the  as  yet  unwritten  teaching, — ^never,  perhaps, 
written  out  in  its  completeness, — which  the 
churches  had  received  from  him,  the  tradi- 
tions to  which  he  so  constantly  appeals  as 
the  foundatioQ  of  their  futh  and  the  guide  of 
their  lives.  Of  them  he  speaks  as  including 
a  full  statement  of  the  central  facts  of  the 
gospel  history,  and  the  substance  of  our 
Lord's  teaching.t  They  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  included,  as  scattered  hints 
lead  us  to  infer  they  did,  the  main  outlines 
of  the  oi^anization  of  the  Church,  and  the 
order  of  its  public  worship.  J  So  these  very 
Thessalonians  were  to  "stand  fast  and  hold 
the  traditions  which  they  had  been  taught ; 
to  withdraw  from  every  brother  that  walked 
disorderly,  and  not  after  the  tradition  that 
they  had  received  from  the  ApostIe."§  So  the 
Gal:Uians  were  charged  to  refuse  to  listen, 
even  though  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to 
preach  any  other  gospel  than  that  which  they 
had  received  already.||  This  was  the  "  good 
thing  "  committed  unto  Timothy,  which  he  was 
to  keep  and  hand  down  to  faithful  men,  who 
"  should  be  able  to  teach  others  also."11 

And  when  what  men  had  heard  had  stood 
the  application  of  these  tests — when  the 
teaching  of  bishop,  elder,  prophet,  was  found 
to  be  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  older 


•  Soo  Biblical  Study  on  '•  St  P»ol'»  End  of  Contnncny," 
ID  Good  Wokds  tor  Uarch,  1873,  p.  310, 
1 1  Cor.  xi.  23  ;  t  Cor.  xi.  1,  34. 

I  I  Tbni.iv.  a;  aTtaeo.  ii.  tj;  iii.6. 


Scriptures — ^with  the  light  which  we  call, 
somewhat  too  superficially,  the  light  of  na- 
ture— with  the  general  drift  and  substance  of 
Apostolical  teaching, — then,  and  not  till  then, 
were  they  to  "  hold  it  fast  "  as  good,  excel- 
lent, noble.  So  it  was  that  what  had  been  '  ! 
individual  utterances  of  conviction  came  to 
be  recognised  as  "faithful  sayings," -  watch-  1 
words  for  the  beUevers,  safeguards  agaiost 
errors  and  exaggerations  —  that  hymns,  i 
prayers,  creeds,  came  to  be  fixed  and  penna- 
nent  elements  of  the  Church's  inheritance, 
witnesses  to  the  substanrial  unity  of  thefiuth 
once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

The  whole  state  of  things  to  which  these 
counsels  were  applicable  seems  to  ban 
passed  away.    The  gifts  of  tongues  and  pro-  \ 
phecy  belong  to  the  remote  past  of  the  ,\pos-  i 
tolical  age,  and  are  hardly  understood  even 
by  many  devout  readers  of  the  records  of  i 
that  age.    The  Spirit  no  longer  comes  as  ■ 
with  the  rushing  mighty  wind  and  the  tongues  . 
of  fire,  and  is  as  the  soft  gentle  breeze  thai 
"bloweth  where  it  listeth,  but  thou  cansuot 
tell-  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.'"  ( 
It  works,  we  say,  to  sanctify,  not  to  illumine 
or  inspire,  or  its  inspiration  is  confined  to  tk 
suggesrion  of  good,  and  its  illuminatioQ  to 
the  indirect,  mediate  bestowal  of  a  ri^t  <| 
judgment  inthe  practicalorreligiottscrisesor  ' 
our  lives.   And  yet,  surely,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  these  things  were  not  writ^  fin 
our  learning.  There  must  be  a  permanent  as 
well  as  a  transient  meaning  in  that  on  which  ^ 
St.  Paul  dwells  with  such  emphatic  iteratioa  ■ 
If  the  conditions  and  surroundings  of  on: 
religious  life  be,  as  fur  as  possible,  removed  ^ 
from  those  of  Thessalonica  or  Corinth,  there 
are  yet,  and  always  have  been,  phenomena 
analogous  to  those  which  there  presentw 
themselves,  and  calling  therefore  for  the  ap- 
plication of  like  laws.   Men  have  not  bcca 
slow  to  recognise  the  descendants  of  the 
prophets  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  lor-; 
line  of  illustrious  teachers,  by  whose  wisdoa 
the  Church  has  been  illumined,  by  who>e  - 
burning  words  souls  have  been  won  to 
The  prophetical  office  of  the  Church 
been  seen  in  proportion  as  she  has  done 
her  work  oC  bearing  witness  of  the  truth 
God  to  the  intellect,  and  brought  home  the 
revelations  of  His  love  to  the  heart  of  nun- 
Thus,  to  take  examples  from  the  history  I'i 
our  own  Church,  when  attempts  were  maiJc 
soon  after  tte  Reformation  to  revive,  more 
closely,  perhaps,  than  die  conditions  of  the 


■  See  Dean  Howson'a  Paper*  on  "  Tlie  Paithhl  Sa):Dff>.  •■' 
the  preiont  volnnM  of  GoOD  Wokds. 
■t  John  m.  8. 
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tune  admitted,  the  outward  form  of  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Apostolic  Church,  the 
meetings  of  men  for  speaking  the  word  of 
truth  as  it  burnt  within  tiieir  hearts  were 

'  known  as  "  prophesyings."  *  Thus  one  of 
the  ^eatest  of  our  theologians,  himself  oc- 
cupying no  ignoble  place  in  the  goodly  com* 
pany  of  the  prophets,  \  gave  to  his  treatise 
in  favour  of  a  more  wide  and  liberal  compre- 
hensiveness than  the  Church  had  then  sanc- 
tioned, the  title  of  "  The  Libert)'  of  Prophesy- 
ing." Wherever  we  ourselves  have  listened 
to  the  speech  of  one  who  has  made  that  light 
to  us  which  before  was  dark,  who  has  brought 
comfort  and  hope  where  before  there  was 
misery  and  despair — of  whom  we  have  said 
one  to  another,  "Did  not  our  hearts  bum 
within  us,  as  we  listened  to  that  marvellous 
eloquence,  or  were  touched  by  that  speech 
of  tenderest  and  Christ-like  sympathy?" 
we  may  surely,  without  much  risk  of  error, 
recognise  the  truth  that  in  very  deed  a  pro- 
phet has  been  amongst  us. 

Yes — but  if  so,  is  it  hard  to  see  that  the 
other  form  of  ^iritual  energy,  more  emo- 
tional, less  controllable,  less  permanently  use- 
ful, must  have  its  counterpart  also  ?  If 
prophecy  have  its  analogue  in  that  utterance 

'  of  the  religious  life  in  which  all  gifts  of  in- 
tellect are  brought  into  their  highest  energy 
under  the  control  of  the  directing  will,  may 
we  not  find  that  which  corresponds  to  the  gift 
of  tongues  in  those  phenomena,  not  less  real, 
even  mcfre  intense,  in  which  we  find  wholly 
or  chiefly  what  is  emotional  and  impulsive, 
sometimes  what  is  ecstatic  ,and  abnormal? 
Mediaeval  Utanies,  in  their  long  processions 
winding  through  the  streets  m  some  great 
city,  with  their  wailing  chante  and  thousand- 
fold-repeated cries  of  ITyrie  Eldson ;  or  (for 
so  it  is  that  here  also  extremes  meet)  the 
gatherings  of  Kingswood  colliers  or  Cornish 
miners,  listening  to  a  Wesleyan  preacher 

<  with  beatings  of  the  breast,  and  groans  that 
told  of  feelings  too  big  for  words ;  or  the  loud 

1  choral  burden  of  "  Glory,  Hallelujah,"  in  a 
negro  revival ;  or,  (to  come  back  once  again 

■  to  the  older  type),  the  musical "  Reproaches  " 
and.  penitential  litanies  which  have  of  late 
years  entered  into  the  Passion-week  services 

1  of  some  of  our  churches — these,  differing  as 
they  do  ui  almost  all  outward  phenomena, 
I  united  with  the  highest  or  the  lowest  forms 

■  of  melody  and  rhythm,  have  yet  this  in  com- 
;  mon  that  they  come  from,  and  are  addressed 
I  to,  the  emotional  element  in  man's  nature — 

'  *  Se«  tlia  sccoant  of  tlw  "prophesnnn  '>  in  the  reign  of 
I  Klixabetfc,  in  KeaPs  "  HiatoiT  of  th«  Fnntau,"  L  p.  iBi  (ad. 

f  itishop  Jerenj  Taylor. 


that,  like  the  gift  of  tongues,  they  edify,  i.e. 
soothe,  or  rouse,  deepen  joy  or  sorrow  in 
those  who  are  engaged  in  them,  though  they 
do  not  tend  to  make  the  thoughts  of  men 
wider,  or  their  convictions  clearer. 

And  if  this  be  so,  must  we  not  admit  that 
St.  Paul's  words,  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit — 
despise  not  prophesyings,"  have'  a  meaning 
still  for  us,  and  do  not  belong  altogether  to 
an  obsolete  and  unremembered  past?  We 
look  back  on  the  history  of  other  Churches 
and  of  our  own,  and  see  too  often  that  their 
rulers  have  been  tempted  to  repress,  instead 
of  regulating,  these  less  normal  manifesta- 
tions of  the  spiritual  life.  Our  bishops  in  times 
past,  as,  for  example,  in  their  bearing  towards 
the  great  Wesleyan  movement,  or  that  earlier 
one  which  we  connect  with  the  name  of 
George  Fox,  have  stood  aloof,  for  the  most 
part,  with  a  suspicious  timidity,  or  put  them- 
selves into  an  attitude  of  resolute  antagonism. 
They  published  their  treatises,  in  which  they 
drew  an  invidious  parallel  between  what  they 
called  the  enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  that 
of  Papists,*  not  seeing  that  the  features 
common  to  communities  so  widely  parted 
indicated  the  existence  of  wants  in  man's 
religious  nature  which  they  at  least  partially 
satisfied,  and  which  the  sj'stem  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  it  then  existed,  did  not  satisfy 
at  all. 

No,  when  such  phenomena  present  them- 
selves, as  they  are  sure  to  do  in  periods 
of  revived  religious  energy,  even  the 
higher  work  of  the  prophetic  gift  tend- 
ing to  produce  them  in  impulsive  and  un- 
b^ncol  natures,  we  do  well  to  watch 
them  with  a  reverentifd  and  anxious  sym- 
pathy. It  is  an  evil  time  for  Churches  as 
for  nations  when  their  guides  and  rulers  take 
up  the  watchword  of  the  lower  forms  of  states- 
manship and  say,  "  Surtout,  point  de  z^le." 
But  those  who  are  least  disposed  to  check 
or  scoff  at  these  manifestations  of  religious 
emotion  cannot  but  be  anxious,  as  St.  Paul 
was,  to  guard  against  the  excesses  to  which 
they  'tend.  Enthusiasm  may  become  fana- 
ticism— reason  and  will  and  conscience  may 
be  narcotised,  while  impulses  and  emotions 
are  over-stimulated.  Those  who  are  under 
the  influence  of  that  contagious  excitement, 
or  see  its  influence  upon  others,  must  listen 
to  the  other  half  of  St.  Paul's  cotmsel,  "  De- 
spise not  prophesyings."  That,  after  all,  is  the 
higher  and  more  precious  gift,  that  which 
God  uses  to  build  up  the  Church,  and  esta- 
blish His  truth,  though  the  other  may  be  effec- 

■  S«e  Biihop  Lavineton't  *'  Eatfaoiium  of  Papist!  ud 
MetliodiiU  compued." 
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tive  to  stir  and  kindle  individual  souls.  All 
true  woiship  should  unite  both  elemente, 
should  aj^eal  at  once  to  man's  emotional 
and  intellectual  nature.  No  greater  or  more 
predous  gift  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
Church  of  God,  than  that  of  the  melody  and 
song  and  chant  which  at  once  kindle  into 
fervour  and  yet  regulate  and  sootlie,  in 
which,  when  wedded  to  psalm  or  hjnim,  we 
have  die  most  potent  instrummt  for  buildii^ 
up  the  spirit  of  the  worshippers  on  earth  into 
the  temper  of  those  who  worship  rotmd  the 
Throne.  The  tongues  of  men  and  angels  are, 
as  it  were,  brought  into  accord,  and  we,  with 
the  cherubim  that  excel  in  knowledge  and  the 
seraphim  that  surpass  in  love,  can  join  in 
the  everlasting  hymn  which  goes  up  as  from 
the  whole  universe  of  God,  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  heaven  and  earth  are 
full  of  thy  gloiy."  It  is  the  true  fimcdon  of 
Cathedral  Churches, — a  function  which  we 
are  beginning  to  recognise  more  fully  than 
of  old,— to  aim,  in  worahip  and  teachmg,  at 
that  completeness  which  leaves  ih  part  of 
man's  nature  neglected  or  unsatisfied. 

And  the  analogy  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  holds  good  also  of  that  other  part 
of  the  Apostle's  counsel  which  bids  us  to 
"  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good."  In  this  nineteenth  century,  as  in 
the  first,  it  is  at  once  our  right  and  our  duty 
to  test  all  that  stirs  our  feelings,  all  that 
addresses  itself  to  our  intellect  And  the 
tests  are  not  different  in  their  nature,  though 
they  may  vary  in  their  form,  from  thosfe 
which  were  recognised  by  St  Paul  as  the 
notes  of  truth, — we  may  well  say,  in  no  con- 
ventional sense,  as  the  "  standards  of  ortho- 
doxy." There  is  still  (r)  t^e  test  of  agree- 
ment with  the  written  word,  wider  and  more 
certain  than  of  old,  because  that  word  in- 
cludes not  only  the  Scriptures  of  the  older 
covenant,  but  very  largely,  altogether  as 
regards  essential  truth,  wluit  was  then  un- 
written, floating,  traditional.  The  priceless 
value  of  the  New  Testament  consists  mainly 
in  this,  not  that  it  supplies  texts  from  whick, 
as  from  logical  premises,  we  may  develope  a 
speculative  system  of  theology,  but  that  it 
gives,  over  and  above  all  its  direct  work 
upon  the  heart  and  soul  of  man,  a  test  by 
which  other  teachings  are  to  be  judged. 
Nothing  that  is  "  not  read  therein  or  may  be 
proved  thereby,"* — not  by  distorting  infer- 
ences from  isolated  passages,  but  by  that 
analogy  of  iaith  which  looks  to  the  drift  and 
current  of  the  whol^— may  be  imposed  by 
the  Churdi  as  an  article  of  faith.  Whatever 

~  "Art.  VI. 
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contradicts  its  teachmg  must  be  r^ected  15 
at  variance  with  the  mind  and  will' of  God. 
(3)  But  liie  second  test,  that  of  our  coo- 
science,  D3oral  sense,  intuitive  ooavictiom, 
has  its  wo^  no  less  deady  ma^ed  out  nw 
than  it  was  of  old.  It  oomes  in  to  check 
the  am^nce  «f  the  qwculattve  intellect,  the 
narrowness  of  dogmatists  or  sj^tan-buiUeis, 
— to  check  even  the  inferences  whidi  men 
have  drawn  from  words  thesaselves  divine. 
It  says  to  those  whose  systems  clash  with 
men's  primary  convictions  as  to  the  troth 
and  righteousness  and  love  <^  God,  "So 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  furth^."  Though 
the  teaching  may  seem  logically  irre&agablc, 
or  may  come  commended  as  by  the  speech 
of  men  or  angels,  we  must  abide,  as  by  that 
"faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  ti« 
saints,"*  90  also  by  that  which  from  tk 
beginning  of  the  workl  has  justified,  that 
"God  is  BO  respecbsY  of  persons,  and  tlutHe 
is  a  rewardor  of  those  that  dUigently 
Him."   (3)  There  xemains  that  other  test  to  | 
which  St  Paul  nkgs,  his  own  oral  teaching,  I 
the  traditions  by.wcad  or  letter  which  mai ) 
had  received  from  him  and  others  of  l&e  I 
authority.   To  a  large  extent,  as  I  have  said,  | 
what  was  precious  and  essential  in  those 
traditions  has,  through  God's  great  gift,  kec 
embodied  in  a  fixed,  imperishable,  thoit"  I 
unsystematic  form,  and  the  test  has  been  m  |I 
far  transfened.    But  it  is  still  true  that  the  Ij 
consentient  witness  of  Christendom  to  tru'Ji  j 
or  phrase  or  practice,  in  creed  or  discipline 
or  ritual,  is  an  element  which  no  one  caa 
safely  disrq^d  in  his  estimate  of  what  he 
heaxs  amid  the  conflicting  discords  of  our 
multiplied  sects  and  schisms.  It  streogtheQi 
our  futh  in  truths  whidi  we  believe  may  be 
deduced  from  Scripture  to  know  that  tlK 
consciousness  of  Christendom  has  all  aloi^ 
with  rare  exceptions,  held  them,  not  by 
logical  deduction,  but  by  transmitted  faith. 
It  should  make  us  tolerant  of  opicions. 
phrases,  practices,  which  cannot  so  be  proved 
and  which  therefore  may  not  be  made 
articles  of  faith,  to  know  that  they  too  entered 
largely  into  the  life  of  Christendom  in  the ' 
dajrs  in  which  it  gained  its  victory  over  the 
nations  and  shed  its  light  on  those  who 
sat  in  darkness.    If  Aey  stand  the  other 
two  tests,  are  not  contrary  to  Scripture  or  10 
conscience,  and  are  in  harmony  with  the  ■ 
consentient  tradition  of  (he  Qiurcfa,  a 
thoughtful  and  reverent  icdrucl  win  paose  j 
before  it  rejects  or  ccudenms  them. 

Lastly,  let  us  remember  to  "  liold  &st  that 
which  is  good."  The  whirl  and  fever  of  our  | 
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time  too  often  lead  us  to  treat  truths  that  we 
have  tried  and  tested  as  though  they  were 
still  open,  unsettled,  doubtful.  The  wfaispefs 
and  damours  of  those  who  assail  tiie 
truth,  deafen  us  to  its  still,  small  voice. 
What  we  need  is  the  firm  graqi  which  holds, 
as  with  denched  hand,  tihe  truth  wbiA  it 
has  once  tested,  the  experience  in  tilings 
divine  whidi  it  has  once  realised.  There 
may  be  times  indeed,  when  the  necessities  of 
our  own  life,  or  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of 
othos,  may  call  us  once  again  to  scrutinize 
our  foundations,  and  to  apply  our  tests.  But 
the  normal  attitude  of  our  lives  should  be 
not  &at  of  readiness  to  surrender,  or  let  slip 
the  things  that  we  have  thus  heard,  but  of 
firm  and  loving  hold,  living  by  the  truth  we 
hold,  certain  tifiat  thus  only  can  we  Imow  of 
it,  or  of  any  otbex  doctzine,  whether  it  lie  <^ 


God.  The  call  to  hold  last  that  which  is 
good,  whatever  is  lovely,  excelloit,  and  of 
good  report}  is  wide  and  far  reaching  in  its 
xaege.  It  includes  all  tmths  of  God,  all 
noUe  and  great  thoughts  of  man,  dl  victories 
that  we  have  won  over  the  temptatioitt  of  the 
devil,  or  our  own  baser  self.  It  requires 
(what  that  is  worth  having  does  not  require  ?) 
effort,  eamestness,  reality,  but  the  effort  is 
worth  making,  for  -the  reward  is  great.  The 
wof  ds  of  St.  Paul  re-appear,  as  with  a  trans- 
figured glory,  in  those  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Churches.  To  each  one  of  us  there  comes 
not  only  the  message  which  bids  us  through 
all  controversy  and  debate  to  "  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,"  but  that  which  points  to  the 
risk  cm  one  side  and  the  blessing  on  the 
other.  "  Hold  fast  that  which  tbiou  bast, 
th^  no  man  take  tby  crown."* 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE. 


FLOWER 

II. — DAISY. 

THERE  was  once  a  beautiful  little  Daisy, 
with  fresh  green  leaves  and  a  fragrant 
golden  chalice,  in  which  the  brightest  dew- 
I  drops  gfittered  like  a  pair  of  radiant  eyes. 
I  The  little  flower  lived  quite  alone  on  its 
;  stem,  with  an  old,  old  aunt,  whose  leaves 
I  were  already  faded. 

I     Poor  Daisy  had  lost  her  parents  long  ago ; 

an  old  professor,  with  silver  spectacles  and  a 
,  red  nose,had  plucked  them,  and  the  shrivelled 
•  (dd  Daisy,  who  was,  of  course,  very  cross  and 
.  irritable,  used  to  get  quite  animated  when 
talking  of  the  high  advantage  of  bdng 
plucked,  pressed,  and  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  an  herbarium's  inmate.  She  amid  never 
forget  that  she  bad  not  been  attractive  enough 
for  the  old  professor's  bony  hands,  and  de- 
plored the  cruelty  of  fate,  which  had  con- 
demned her  to  a  tedious  life  in  an  uncivilised 
forest,  and  a  simple  grave  on  the  very  spot 
where  she  had  been  bom.  Little  Daisy  knew 
from  the  first  that  she  had  only  been  so  well 
educated  in  order  to  please  the  old  professor, 
whose  purple  nose  she  dreamed  of  every 
night,  and  whcse  distinguished  silver  spec- 
tres had  been  the  legend  of  her  childhood. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  little  "Daisy  was  not  so 
much  pleased  with  the  extraordinary  pros- 
pects vfaidi  opened  before  her  as  could  be 
expected;  on  the  contrary,  the  old  aunt's 
principal  sorrow  was  the  vulgar  disposition  of 
her  little  niece.  She  was  delighted  to  chatter 
with  those  very  natural  green  trees,  which 
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oist  their  shadow  over  her ;  she  played  at 
hide  and  seek  with  every  butterfly  and  every 
beetle,  without  even  asking  the  number  of 
their  ancestors ;  she  gloried  in  the  society  of 
those  low-bred  sunbeams,  which  were  vulgar 
enough  to  shine  on  everybody,  without  the 
least  distinction ;  and  dreaded  the  arrival  of 
the  famous  professor  above  all.  But  she 
never  said  so,  because  little  Daisy  knew  that 
her  aunt  would  answer  her  in  a  long  and 
tedious  speech  about  the  high  advantages  of 
her  future  station. 

Unfortunat^y,  &te  had  the  cmelty  to  in- 
crease the  number  o[  the  various  disappoint- 
ments that  yean  bad  farooght  upon  Daisy's 
venerable  aunt,  by  her  sudden  death,  with- 
out even  being  allowed  the  pleasure  to  see 
her  lovely  niece  introduced  into  the  high  life 
of  an  herbarium.  Poor  little  Daisy  shed 
numberless  tears  when  she  saw  herself  entirely 
an  ocphan ;  but  the  little  flower  was  yet  far 
too  young  for  lasting  grief,  and  a  little  time 
^terwards  she  was  again  as  happy  as  the 
moon.  She  sang  and  played,  she  laughed 
and  chattered  from  morning  till  night,  and 
the  old  Brooklet,  which  flowed  on  in  the 
shade  of  the  great  oak,  near  Daisy's  abode, 
used  to  sh^e  silently  its  sUveDcuried  head, 
knowing  that  the  little  flower's  ^adaess  would 
£tde  b^ore  many  days.  The  old  Brooklet 
knew  that  in  little  Daisy's  heart  slq)t  a  child, 
with  glossy  curls  and  golden  wings, — the 
angel  of  love, — whose  first  breath  would 
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make  her  blind  for  all  the  brightness  of  earth, 
chat^e  her  smile  into  sadness,  her  song  into 
prayer,  her  playfulness  into  reverent  awe. 

One  calm  summer  night  little  Daisy  awoke 
with  quite  a  new  sensation.  She  was  covered 
by  numberless  golden  rays,  which  spoke  a 
language  unknown  to  her^  but  yet  so  clear, 
silent,  but,  oh,  how  sweet  1   A  golden  star, 

I  one  criT  heaven's  beautiful  daisies,  was  kissing 

j  her  leaves  with  his  glorious  rays. 

"  I  love  thee  ! "  said  the  first  Kiss ;  "  thou 
art  the  destiny  of  my  heart,  the  embodied 
dream  of  my  star-life.  I  love  thee,  little 
Daisy,  earthly  blossom,  fading  flower !  My 
love  will  take  thee  on  its  glorious  wings, 
flying  high  above  the  earthly  dust,  up  to  ray 
heaven's  paradise.  I  will  press  a  coronet  of 
rays  upon  thy  fragrant  brow,  and  thou  wilt 
shine  in  blooming  freshness  from  eternity  to 
eternity ! " 

"  Love  rae ! "  said  the  second  Kiss.  "  Leave 
happiness  and  the  calm  even  of  thy  childish 
joy.  Love  is  sweeter  than  all  thou  hast  felt 
before,  sweeter  tiian  the  dewdrops  which 
glitter  upon  thy  leaves,  sweeter  tilian  the 
nightingale's  singing  in  the  lovely  summer 
night,  sweeter  in  its  sorrow  than  all  the  hap- 
piness of  Eden,  brighter  even  in  despair  than 
the  golden  sun,  the  starry  sky.  Love  me, 
little  Daisy ! " 

And  in  little  Daisy's  heart  something  be- 
gan to  stir ;  she  felt  a  pain  so  sweet  in  its 
sadness, — and  the  first  sorrow  awakes  the 
slumbering  child,  and  its  rosy  mouth  opens 
for  the  first  smile, — this  is  first  love, 

She  never  answered;  she  only  felt  as  if 
all  was  fading  and  d}ring  around  her,  as  if  all 
the  flowers  had  sunk  under  earth ;  as  if  all 
the  stars  had  disappeared  from  heaven,  ex- 
cept one  flower — ^t  was  she ;  except  one 
star — the  one  she  loved. 

After  this  night  little  Daisy  was  a  changei} 
being ;  she  became  sad  and  pale,  and  the  old 
Brooklet  shook  again  its  silver-curled  head — 
it  knew  the  secret  of  the  little  flower's  heart. 
It  knew  of  the  ardent  prayers  she  sent  up 
from  her  inmost  soul  for  the  possession  of 
him  she  had  learned  to  love  so  soon.  Little 
Daisy  never  wished  for  the  glorious  greatness 
of  his  star-life,  for  his  golden  coronet  of  rays; 
only  once  she  asked  to  be  allowed  to  press 
her  blooming  face  to  his  radiant  brow,  only 
once  she  asked  to  see  him  on  earth. 

And  at  every  prayer  of  the  little  flower  one 
chain  did  break  of  those  ii^iich  fettered  the 
star  to  heaven ;  for  the  <rf  love  has  a 

godlike  power,  it  binds  and  loosens,  it  de- 
grades and  elevates,  it  flies  up,  up  the  throne 


of  the  Almighty !   And  when  the  last  chain  i 
fell  down,  the  star  said  farewell  to  the  blue 
home  of  his  youth,  and  took  his  Sight  earth-  1 
wards.    Kosy  clouds  floated  around  hitn ;  I 
blue  seas,  those  eternal  mirrors  of  the  sVy,  ' 
rolled  on  below ;  brilliant  exotics,  fragrant  ' 
gardens  invited  him  to  rest,  but  he  never  , 
stopped.    He  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
old  forest's  mysterious  daikness,  and  the  i 
majestic  trees  bowed  down  their  princely 
heads,  to  greet  the  brilliant  apparition. 

But  he  did  not  even  heed  feem ;  he  fol- 
lowed the  magnetic  call  of  that  lovely  little  i 
being,  and  dropped  down  near  Daisy,  beauti- 
ful and  glowing — the  real  hero  of  her  dreams. 
Daisy  looked  up  to  his  shining  face,  her 
bright  chalice  awaited  the  fier>'  ardour  of  his 
kiss,  it  shook  and  trembled  with  passionate 
tenderness,  sweet  exijectation,  but  oh !  of  a 
sudden  it  fell  back,  drooping,  pale  and  faded. 
The  golden  star  who  had  lured  her  with  his 
glorious  brightness,  was  nothing  else  but  cold, 
unfeeling — earth. 

The  professor,  who  was  just  then  strolliBg 
about  in  the  fores^  hoping  for  archaeological 
discoveries,  was  so  astounded  by  the  sudden 
felling  of  the  star,  that  he  immediately  lost 
hold  of  his  green  umbrella,  as  well  as  of  his 
dignity,  and  rushed  back  to  town,  his  wig 
dangling  down  his  stooping  back,  and  his 
spectacles  leaving  their  accustomed  position 
and  beginning  an  adventurous  journey  upon 
the  memorable  nose,  stopped  only  by  a  gigan- 
tic wart,  which  adorned  the  tip  of  tins  master- 
piece of  creation. 

Some  weeks  afterwards  he  made  a  magnifi- 
cent speech  in  the  Academy  of  Science,  about 
the  falling  of  the  last  meteor ;  he  wrote  a 
work  in  fifteen  volumes,  with  innumerable 
supplements,  about  the  same  interestiiig 
subject,  in  consequence  of  which  he  became 
a  celebrated  man,  and  got  so  many  decora- 
tions, that  he  was  obliged  to  adorn  even  the 
tail  of  his  coat  with  some  of  them,  his  breast 
being  already  covered  entirely.  Nevertheless, 
he  never  knew  that  the  meteor  had  been  a 
star,  neither  why  he  had  come  down  from  hi^ 
blue  home,  to  become  dust  amidst  the  dust 

Little  Daisy  alone  knew  it;  little  Daisy, 
who  had  faded  on  her  stem,  as  thousands  did 
before  her;  for  there  are  thousands  who  car. 
not  live  down  tiie  sorrow  of  their  heart ;  and 
there  are  thousands  whose  destiny  it  is.  io 
follow  the  vanishing  vision  of  their  youthiul 
illusions  I  into  the  land  where  thoe  is  Jio 
more  deceit. 

STEPHANIE  VOHI. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. — THE  MYSTERY  OPENED. 

ITH  the 
help  of 
the  re- 
medies 
which 
were  at 
hand 
Mrs. 
Prescott 
wassoon 
restored 
to  con- 
scious- 
n  e  s  s. 
Faint- 
ness  was 
no  un- 
usual 
thing 
to  her; 
it  was 
rather 

the  certain  result  of  any  undue  excitement  or 
fati^e,  so  that  her  son  was  able  to  attend 
to  her  without  calling  for  any  assistance. 

**  I  am  so  sorry,  mother,"  he  said,  looking 
anxiously  at  her. 

^  '*  It  is  I  who  am  sony,  Stephen,  to  let  my 
silly  nervousness  so  completely  master  me ; 
but  I  am  better  now — I  shall  be  able  to  talk 
to  you  presently." 

"  Never  mind  to-night,  mother  :  you  must 
not  worry  yourself.    Tell  me  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Prescott  pressed  the  hand  in  which 
her  son  held  hers,  and  was  silent  for  a  little. 

"  I  will  tell  you  now,"  she  said,  "  and  you 
must  promise  me  not  to  be  vexed  that  I  have 
not  spoken  of  it  before.  Of  course  you  were 
a  boy  at  the  time,  and  I  could  not  mention 
it ;  then  as  years  went  on,  and  all  connection 
between  us  was  broken,  I  grew  almost  to 
forget  that  such  a  circumstance  had  ever  hap- 
pened, and  it  appeared  a  pity  that  you  should 
be  given  occasion  to  think  less  of  your  uncle. 
That  was  the  only  reason,  Stephen.  You 
know,  do  you  not,  that  I  have  never  kept 
anything  from  you  ?  There  has  been  always 
the  most  perfect  confidence  between  us." 

"  So  I  have  believed,  mother." 

"  Yes,  and  if  I  kept  this  to  myself,  it  was 
on  your  account;  I  feared  the  knowledge 
might  vex  you." 

XIV— 38 


"  You  forget  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  to  what  you  are  alluding.  Of  course  I 
suppose  it  relates  to  this  Mr.  Despard.  Tell 
me  at  once,  who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Your  uncle  Bernard's  son." 

"  What !  uncle  Bernard's  son  !  Mother, 
say  it  again — I  cannot  believe  my  ears." 

"Ah,  Stephen  !  nor  could  I  my  eyes  when 
first  I  read  the  letter  .which  told  me  of  it," 
and  she  shuddered  at  the  recollection. 

"  The  mother  was  not  his  wife,  then  ?  " 

"  Stephen,  how  could  she  be  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  "  he  exclaimed  bit- 
terly. "  I  am  so  astounded  at  this,  and  that 
you  could  keep  it  to  yourself  all  these  years, 
that  I  am  prepared  to  hear  anything." 

'*  She  was  a  low,  bad  woman,"  said  Mrs. 
Prescott,  taking  no  notice  of  his  excitement ; 
"  she  deceived  your  uncle  in  every  way.  He 
met  her  at  some  of  the  places  he  used  to  fre- 
quent, and  was  struck  with  her  appearance 
and  took  her  away  with  him.  She  never 
knew  what  his  real  position  in  life  was,  or 
she  would  not  have  left  him,  which  she  did 
just  before  your  grandfather's  death.  Not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  the  child,  your  uncle 
asked  Mr.  Despard  to  give  it  shelter  for  a 
little  time,  and,  from  some  reason,  with  Mr. 
Despard  it  remained  until  your  uncle's  death, 
when,  in  a  letter  which  he  left  for  me,  I  first 
heard  of  the  circumstance.  While  I  was 
considering  what  was  best  to  be  done,  Mr. 
Despard  wrote  offering  to  adopt  the  boy,  and 
bring  him  up  as  his  own  son.  I  was  only 
too  glad  to  accept  the  offer,  for  at  that  time, 
God  knows,  I  had  enough  on  my  hands.  Oh, 
your  uncle  was  cruel,  very  cruel !  He  is 
dead  and  gone,  Stephen,  and  I  wish  to  for- 
give him ;  but  if  any  man  ever  wronged  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  he  did." 

While  Mrs.  Prescott  was  saying  this.  Sir 
Stephen  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
trying  to  grasp  this  unexpected  revelation. 
Suddenly  he  stopped. 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  mother,  that 
you  never  did  anything  for  this  bo>;  but  let 
the  whole  cost  and  burden  of  his  mainte- 
nance rest  upon  this  old  Mr.  Despard  ?  " 

"  Stephen  ! "  and  here  Mrs.  Prescott's 
tears  came  to  her  assistance ;  but  her  son 
took  no  notice  of  them. 

"  I— I  did  all  I  could,"  she  sobbed :  "  I 
deprived  myself  of  what  ready  money  I  pos- 
sessed at  the  time  to  send  to  Mr.  Despard — 
five  hundred  pounds,  which  afterwards  got 
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the  young  man  his  commission ;  and  I  gave 
the  old  man  this  living,  a  great  thing  for  a 
struggling  Ix)ndon  curate,  for  that  was  all  he 
was  before ;  and  surely  it  was  tax  better  that 
the  boy  should  be  brought  up  respectably  as 
the  adopted  son  of  a  clergymaji,  than  that  it 
should  be  known  that  he  belonged  to  no- 
body." 

*'  Belonged  to  nobody,  mother  t  he  be- 
longed to  us.  Now  I  can  solve  the  riddle 
which  has  puzzled  me  all  my  life.  Uncle 
Bernard's  speculations  were  made  to  leave 
something  to  this  boy.  He  knew  the  wrong 
he  had  done  him,  and  I  suppose  he  guessed 
rightly  that,  with  no  claim  to  justice,  the  lad 
had  little  chance  of  getting  it  given  to  him 
by  his  family." 

Mrs.  Prescott  put  her  hands  over  her  ears. 
"  I  won't  listen,"  she  exclaimed ;  *'  I  shall 
go  mad  1  Aft«  all  T  have  sacrificed  and 
done  fox  you,  Stephen,  to  turn  round  like 
this  upon  me.  Oh,  I  am  indeed  punished  I " 
and  she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro. 

But  Stephen  seemed  dead  to  everything 
but  his  sense  of  the  injury  which  Leo  had 
sustained. 

"  What  opinion  coold  Mr,  Despard  have 
formed  of  us  ?  "  he  exclaimed ;  "  what  must 
he  have  thought  of  me,  inheriting  all  my 
uncle  had  to  leave,  yet  not  caring  whetiier 
his  son  was  alive  or  dead  ?  " 

"  Really,  Stephen,  you  are  the  most  un- 
reasonable person  I  ever  met  with.  So  far 
from  having  a  bad  opinion  of  us,  the  few 
letters  that  Mr.  Despard  sent  me  were  filled 
with  expresnons  gratitude,  that  he  was 
permitted  to  have  the  boy,  witom  he  spoke 
of  as  being  the  greatest  comfort  of  his  IHe. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  now  that  I  had  never  con- 
sented to  come  here  !  I  had  a  presentiment 
of  evil  from  the  first,  and  though  I  fought 
against  it,  as  I  have  done  through  life 
wherever  your  wishes  were  concemed,  a 
shudder  ran  through  me  each  time  I  thought 
of  the  odious  place." 

"  Well,  mother,  I  cannot  understand  you. 
My  only  wonder  is  that  you  could  ever  rest 
anywhere ;  the  iact — alone — of  keepii^  such 
a  thing  from  me  trould  have  been  sufficient, 
I  should  have  said,  to  worry  you  to  death." 

Our  anxieties  do  not  lull  us,  Stephen,  or 
I  should  have  been  in  my  grave  long  ago. 
Sometimes,"  and  here  her  tears  began  afresh, 
"  I  think  there  is  very  little  for  me  to  live 
for." 

"  I  see  we  have  talked  enough  for  to- 
night," Sir  Stephen  said  impatiently,  as  he 
rang  the  bell. 

"  Of  course  you  will  not  think  of  mentien- 
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ing  the  subject  to  any  one,  Stephen.  You  ! 
see  that  the  young  man  himself  knows  no-  . 
thing  of  it.    It  would  be  cruel  to  nndweire 
hun ;  he  scans  so  very  happy  and  contented, 
far  more  than  " 

But  her  son  interrupted  her. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  mother,  say  no  more. ' 
Leave  me  to  decide  how  I  shall  act  for  tht  i 
future." 

The  sternness  of  his  face  and  manner  <| 
frightened  her  into  silence,  until  startled  by  a  ' 
knock  at  the  door,  she  said,  "  Who  can  that  i 
be?"  I 

"  Only  Davis.  I  rang  for  ha-  to  come  ia  | 
you.    I  will  assist  you  to  yoinr  mom."  ! 

Many  things  connected  with  das  disdosoie 
seemed  to  hurt  and  irritate  him.  That  his  ; 
mother,  betweoi  whom  and  Inmsdf  he  hid  j 
believed  perfect  confidence  to  eadst,  coold  , 
keep  an  important  secret  like  4us  Bum  bin,  j 
was  sufficiently  startling^ — and  for  irint 
reason?  Why  was  he  to  be  kqit  inigut- 
ranee?  Who  had  so  gnat  a  lig^  tofamr?  , 
Well  might  Miss  Despacd.  wi^  to  amnd 
him — in  her  oenduct  he  saw  the  reflectioB  of  . 
her  brother's  feelings.    The  odd  tfatBgwas. 
that  after  remaining  silen^  that  is,  if  she  had  , 
remained  silent,  for  all  these  yean,  ^  should  || 
suddenly  speak  to  Hero.    AVhat  could  be 
her  motive  ?   This  thought  perplexing  him  ' 
considerably,  he  determined  to  Tirite  a  note  1 
asking  Hero  to  oblige  him  by  not  keeping  i 
her  appointment,  as,  from  a  conversation  he 
had  had  with  his  mother,  he  intended  paying 
Miss  Despard  a  visit  himself,  and  by  goiog 
at  the  time  she  had  appointed  to  see  Ifen,  ' 
he  hoped  in  all  prolubility  to  find  her  at 
home  and  alone. 

CHAPTER  XXV. — "  AIX   SOUND    TILL  WE^  , 
SIFTSD."  1 

The  next  morning,  having  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  Sharrows  sufficiently  early  , 
to  prevent  Hwo's  visit.  Sir  Stephen,  at  the 
appointed  time,  presented  himself  at  Aunt 
L3fli!a's  cottage,  thweby  so  startling  the  old 
lady  that  some  time  elapsed  before  she  I 
knew  what  she  was  saying  to  him,  or  what  ^ 
he  was  saying  to  her.    By  chatting  s^^^ 
Mallett,  the  people  he  had  met  there,  and  ' 
the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  come  among  ' 
them,  he  gave  her  time  to  recwer  her  ! 
composure,  and,  wth  a  view  of  leading  up  i 
to  the  subject,  he  at  length  mentioned 
Leo's  name.     Immediatdy  Aunt  Lydia  s 
face  changed  and  her  manner  altered;  so, 
laying  aside  all  further  reserve,  he  said, — 

"Miss  Despard,  I  am  a  very  poor  dipb-  ; 
matist,  and  I  am  sure  you  understaid  straight- 
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forvardness  fax  better  than  anything  else; 
therefore  you  must  forgive  any  seeming  blunt- 
ness,  if  I  come  to  what  I  have  to  say  vitiiout 
more  preamble.*' 

Poor  Aunt  L3rdhi's  heart  seemed  to  beat 
quicker  at  every  word.    Could  Sir  Stephen 

I have  heard  what  she  had  said  about  him  and 
Hero,  and  had  he  come  to  say  that  it  was 
&lse,  or,  worse  still,  that  it  was  true  ? 
I      "Until  last  night,"  he  went  on,  "I  was 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  debt  of  gratitude, 
which  I  and  my  family  owe  to  you  and  your 
brother.    From  some  mistaken  motive,  my 
I  mother  never  told  me  that  my  uncle,  Sir 
Bernard  Prescott,  had  left  a  son,  and  until 
I  came  down  here,  except  as  rector  of 
Mallett,  I  never  heaid  of  Mr.  Despard.  Now 
that  I  am  made  airare  of  his  generosity  and 
goodness  to  my  uncle's  son,  I  am  grieved 
!  beyond  measure  that  I  cannot  tell  him,  that 
I  what  must  have  seemed  unfeeling,  selfish 
j  neglect  arose  solely  from  total  ignorance  of 
I  the  facts.    My  mother's  life  has  been  one 
long  sacrifice  of  self  to  duty,  so  that  I  know 
her  silence  was  caused  by  an  idea  that  she 
was  acting  rightly.    She  says  that  deference 
to  Mr.  Despard's  wishes  was  her  principal 
reason  for  not  speaking  to  me,  or  doing  any- 
thing in  the  matter." 

"It  is  quite  true;  she  only  acted  as  my 
dear  brother  always  desired  tl^t  she  would," 
exclaimed  Aunt  Lydia,  whose  anger  had 
vanished  before  Sir  Stephen's  truthful,  earnest 
manner.  "Antony  was  most  grateful  that 
you  never  interfered,  but  let  him  biing  up 
Leo  as  if  he  were  indeed  our  own  boy.  Ah ! 
Sir  Stephen,  if  ever  my  poor  brother  made 
an  idol,  it  was  of  Leo.  Don't  speak  of  grati- 
tude. Sir  Stephen,  and  tell  your  mother  to 
be  assured  that  my  dear  brother  blessed  her 
many  and  many  a  time  for  leaving  him  such 
a  comfort.  Two  old  people,  alone  in  the 
world,  our  lives  would  have  been  very  dull 
without  Leo." 

Sir  Stephen  took  the  old  lady's  hand. 
"  Ymir  unselfish  goodness,"  he  said,  "  puts 
my  thanks  to  silence ;  but  you  must  now  tell 
me  your  wishes,  so  that  I  may  see  if  I  cannot 
serve  your  adopted  son  in  some  way." 

Aunt  Lydia  sat  for  a  fev  moments  without 
speaking,  but  with  an  expression  in  her 
sweet  old  face  which  kept  Sir  Stephen  from 
disturbing  her;  then  looking  at  him  she 
said, — 

"  How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Him, 
who  workcth  all  things  together  for  our 
^ood  \  Until  two  days  ago,  I  never  wished 
that  the  silence  Trfiich  my  brother  kept  up 
between  Leo  and  his  father's  family  should 
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be  broken ;  but  a  circumstance  has  occurred 
which  has  made  me  hesitate,  and  think, 
would  it  not  be  best  that  you  should  know, 
as  perhaps  you  could  be  of  ^at  assistance 
to  Leo.  I  cannot  tell  you,  Sir  Stephen,  how 
this  thought  has  worried  me,  not  having  any 
person  to  speak  to  on  the  matter." 

"  Mr.  Leo  Despard  is  not  aware,  then,  of 
the  connection  between  us  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no !  nothing  could  be  further 
from  his  thoughts.  He  knows  that  the 
details  of  his  birth  are  somewhat  painful ;  for 
before  he  went  into  the  world,  my  dear 
Antony  thought  it  only  right  to  tell  him  so 
much,  but  no  more ;  therefore  I"  could  not 
speak  to'  him.  I  could  but  seek  guidance, 
and  now  you  come  to  me,  and  ask  a  question 
which  gives  the  answer  to  my  petition.  Mrs. 
Prescott,  you  say,  has  only  told  you  now  ?" 

Sh-  Stephen,  wishing  that  Aunt  Lydia 
should  suppose  his  mother's  commnnication 
a  voluntary  one,  answered, — 

"Yes;  she  saw  that  we  were  likely  to  be 
thrown  more  together,  and  she  thought  it 
best.  You  know  I  am  going  to  sell  ray 
larger  estate,  and  setde  at  Mallett  alto- 
gether." 

"  Dear'  me  !  that  seems  a  pity.  I  remem- 
ber Antony  telling  me  what  a  beautiful  place 
it  was. 

"Yes;  most  people  admire  it,  and  that 
gives  me  hope  that  I  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  selling  it  I  presume,"  he  said,  reverting 
to  the  subject  uppermost  in  his  mind,  "  ihat 
it  was  Mr.  Leo  Despard's  wish  to  be  a 
soldier." 

■ "  From  the  time  he  was  a  little  fellow  so 
high,  he  delisted  in  nothing  else.  He  and 
his  dear  uncle  would  play  by  the  hour  toge- 
ther at  fighting  battles  and  drilling  armies. 
Antony  wished  him  to  go  into  the  Church, 
feeling  that  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
you  would,  in  due  time,  have  allowed  Leo  to 
take  his  place  as  rector  here,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  comfortable  provision 
for  him  for  life :  whereas,  where  he  is,  the 
poor  boy  has  a  hard  task  to  pay  his  way ; 
and  to  put  by  to  purchase  his  next  step,  is 
next  to  impossible,  Sir  Stephen.  If  he  had 
a  friend  in  power,  gr  any  one  to  lend  him  a 
helping  hand,  he  thmks  something  might  be 
managed.  And  now,  Sir  Stephen,  I  am 
coming  to  my  request — a  veiy  bold  one  I 
fear  you  will  think  it." 

"  No,  I  shall  not ;  only  tell  me  exactly 
what  he  wants.  TTiis,  you  know,  is  strictly 
between  ourselves.'* 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  that,  and  I  feel  as  if 
I  could  really  open  my  mind  to  you,  Sir 
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Stephen,  which  is  such  a  comfort  to  one 
pent  up  as  I  have  been,  through  liaving  no 
one  to  whom  I  could  speak  openly.  Well,  I 
daresay  you  don't  know,  though  perhaps  you 
may  have  guessed,  that  there  is  a  great 
attacliment  between  Leo  and  Hero  Car- 
thew." 

Sir  Stephen  nodded  Iiis  head,  to  signify 
that  he  was  ab^ady  in  possession  of  that 
fact. 

"  Ah,  I  thought  whether  you  hadn't  noticed 
it.  Then  I  daresay  you  have  also  noticed 
that  there's  a  little  misunderstandti^  between 
them  just  at  present." 

"  No.  I  saw  them  together  on  Wednes- 
day." -  • 

"  Ah,  yes ;  but  it  has  been  since  then. 
They  had  a  fall  out  that  evening.  You  see. 
Sir  Stephen,  that  though  they  have  been 
engaged,  it;  has  not  been  anyUiing  formal ; 
and  I  suppose  Hero  (and  very  naturally)  now 
wants  it  to  be  known,  and  she  told  as 
much,  and  he  took  it  into  his  head  it  would 
not  be  honourable  to  bind  her,  and  so  ob- 
jected ;  and  then,  as  is  always  the  case,  one 
word  led  to  another,  until  the  poor  boy,  in 
his  warmth,  let  out  what  we  had  none  of  us 
suspected,  that  he  has  been  miserable  for 
ever  so  long,  because  he  can't  see  his  way  to 
getting  his  promotion,  for  perhaps  ten  years 
to  come,  and  until  he  gets  that  they  must 
not  think  of  marrying,  you  know.  Sir  Stephen ; 
and  he  said  at  length  that,  rather  than  tie 
Hero  down  by  a  long  engagement,  he  would 
set  her  free,  and  she — ^rather  ungenerously, 
I  must  say  that  of  her — took  him  at  hb 
word.  As  he  said  to  me  last  night,  why 
can't  they  go  on  as  they've  been  going  on  ? 
But  she  won't  have  that  She  says  things  are 
altered  now,  and  she  wishes  people  to  know 
that  she  is  engaged,  and  from  what  I  can 
gather  she  was  a  little  high  and  mighty  With 
him,  and  Leo  isn't  one  to  stand  that ;  and 
so,  when  she  said  then  they  would  in  future 
only  be  friends,  he  took  her  at  her  word,  and 
the  consequence  is,  they  are  both  of  them 
heart-broken,  and  one  won't  give  way  and 
the  other  won't  give  way,  so  that  there  is  no 
knowing  how  long  they  may  go  on  making 
each  other  miserable.  However,  I  shouldn't 
mind  that  so  much— for ^young  people  are 
pretty  sure  to  get  right  in  the  end — ^if  it  was 
not  that  it  has  opened  my  eyes  to  the  dear 
boy's  anxieties  alxnit  his  promotion,  iriiich  I 
never  knew  before,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will 
affect  his  health,  and  he  talks  of  volunteer- 
ing for  some  of  those  dreadful  places  where 
a  strong  young  man  is  taken  off  hke  the 
snuff  of  a  candle  in  a  few  hours  " — and  here 
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poor  Aunt  Lydia  shuddered  at  the  mchn- 
choly  prospect    "  A  wife,  you  see,  is  such  a  . 
safeguard  to  a  man  in  the  army,  because  he 
knows  if  he  goes  throwing  away  his  life,  how 
straitened  he  must  leave  his  poor  widow;  so  i 
that  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  afraid  if  Leo  wa.s 
married— only,  how  is  he  to  marry  until  he 
gets  his  promotion,  and  how  is  he  to  get  his 
promotion  without  a  friend  to  give  him  a  , 
helping  hand  ? "   And  stopping,  she  looked  ' 
wistfully  at  Sir  Stephen,  who  sat  Ibteniog  to 
her  words  with  a  grave  face. 

He  had  not  interrupted  her  while  she  was 
speaking,  for  every  sentence  she  uttered 
seemed  to  send  his  thoughts  travelling  off  in 
a  fresh  direction.   Viewed  in  the  light  which 
Aunt  Lydia  threw  upon  it,  Leo's  denial  as-  \ 
sumed  a  different  aspect,  and  Sir  Stephen 
could  readily  credit  the  young  fellow  was 
striving  to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  honour- 
able and  right    Until  now  he  hardly  knev 
how  stron^y  hope  had  sprung  up  within 
him ;  but  if  this  was   the  explanation  of  j 
Leo's  coldness,  he  must  give  up  all  thought  i 
of  things  being  different,  and  until  he  had  | 
done  what  was  plainly  his  duty,  forget  his 
personal  interest  in  the  matter.    So,  with  an  ^ 
effort,  which  he  strove  to  hide  from  Miss  j 
Despard,  he  said, —  , 

"  If  the  sum  for  purchasing  a  further  step  i 
will  secure  their  happiness,  you  need  say  no 
more.  Miss  Despard,  as  I  consider  you  have 
every  right  to  tmm  that  from  me." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Stephen,  you  are  too  generous ; 
pray,  don't  speak  in  that  way  to  me,  for  I  , 
could  not  think  of  allowmg  you  to  deprive 
yourself  of  such  a  sum ;  we  shall  only  look 
upon  it  as  a  loan  from  you  which  is  to  be  rr 
paid,  and  I  know  that  Leo  will  leave  no  stone  i 
unturned  to  repay  it,  for  he  is  a  good  boy,  Sir  [ 
Stephen — a  dear  good  boy,  a  son  whom  any 
man  might  have  been  proud  to  own ;  but 
there,  I  have  no  right  to  speak ;  it  is  not  for  1 
us  to  judge."  ' 

"  I  suppose  you  never  saw  the  mother?" 
said  Sir  Stephen. 

"  No,  never." 

*'  I  thought  she  might  have  made  some 
attempt  to  see  the  boy."  i 

"She  never  knew  where  he  had  been  j 
placed,  and  his  dread  of  her  discovering  it  ' 
kept  Sir  Bernard  from  coming  to  the  house. 
It  was  not  until  he  ascertained  tliat  she  wa£  | 
dead  that  he  wrote  to  Antony,  saying  he 
should  now  see  the  child;  and  we  always  | 
thought  he  meant  to  acknowledge  him.  But 
there,  it  was  not  to  be.  Sudden  death  is  ver)-  , 
awful.  Sir  Stephen,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  shock  your  poor  uncle's   death  gave 
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Antony.  You  see  they  were  much  attached 
to  each  other— like  brothers,  you  may  say." 

"  Mr.  Despard  had  seen  die  mother?  " 

"  Yes,  he  had ;  poor  Antony  quite  grieved, 
thinking  what  a  thousand  pities  for  Sir  Ber- 
nard to  have  made  such  a  mistake,  for  you 
know  he  quite  thought  Sir  Bernard  had 
married  her ; — indeed,  to  his  dying  day  it 
was  a  mj^tery  to  ray  dear  brother.  Ah, 
we're  all  sound  till  we're  sifted,  Sir  Stephen, 
and  the  man  who  trusts  to  his  own  strength 
is  lost." 

While  Aunt  Lydia  was  saying  this  the  ex- 
pression of  Sir  Stephen's  face  Imd  gradually 
become  more  pained  and  anxious. 

*'  I  shall  come  again  soon,  and  have  another 
chat  with  you,  Miss  Despani,"  he  said,  rising, 
with  a  feeling  of  oppression.  "  In  the  mean- 
time, how  about  your  nephew?  Do  you  pro- 
pose to  inform  him  now  of  our  relationship  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  I  shall  leave  to  you,  Sir  Ste- 
phen." 

"  You  see  that,  though  I  have  a  large- 
sounding  income,  I  am  from  circumstances 
so  straitened  for  ready  money  that  I  could 
DOt  conveniently  spare  this  sum  until  I  have 
made  some  arrangement  dependent  on  my 
estate  of  Famphillon,  which  is  at  present  for 
sale.  Now,  suppose  we  said  nothing  about 
this  matter  until  the  money  is  forthcoming, 
and  then  we  told  Mr.  Despard  ? " 

*'  That  is  quite  as  I  think,  Sir  Stephen." 

"  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  this  in  Uie  course 
of  a  few  weeks ;  so  they  will  not  have  a  very 
long  term  of  probation." 

Aunt  Lydia  took  his  outstretched  hand, 
and  while  tears  of  joy  filled  her  eyes  she 
said, — 

"  My  tongue  has  ever  been  a  very  weak 
exponent  of  my  heart,  and  never  more  feeble 
to  express  its  gratitude  than  at  this  moment; 
but  inasmuch  as  you  have  done  to  me,  may 
it  be  done  to  you,  so  that  the  burden  which 
lies  nearest  to  your  heart  be  lifted  suddenly 
away,  and  its  heaviness  tiuned  into  great 
fulness  of  joy.'* 

CHAPTER    XXVI. — THE    CAPTAIN    CLEARS  UP 
SOME  POINTS. 

After  leaving  Aunt  Lydia,  Sir  Stephen 
walked  towards  the  village,  at  the  entrance 
to  which  he  suddenly  came  upon  Captain 
Carthew  and  Leo  Despard.  Determined 
upon  making  restitution  for  the  false  impres- 
sion he  considered  he  had  formed  of  Leo,' 
Sir  Stephen  gave  him  a  more  friendly  greeting 
than  their  short  acquaintanceship  demanded, 
and  when  at  the  turn  to  the  Forts  Leo 
stopped,  Sir  Stephen  said, — 


"If  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  will 
3rou  stroll  round,  and  smoke  a  cigar  with  me 
this  evening  ?  '* 

"  Thanks,  I  will,"  said  Leo,  well  pleased  at 
the  change ;  and  the  Captain  and  Sir  Stephen 
walked  on  together. 

"That  seems  a  nice  young  fellow,"  Sir 
Stephen  said,  debating  within  himself  whe- 
ther or  not  he  should  speak  openly  to  Cap- 
tain Carthew.  "You  knew  Mr.  Despard, 
the  rector,  intimately,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  What,  old  Antony  ?  Ah,  yes  ;  he  and 
I  were  great  chums,"  said  the  Captain  regret- 
fully. 

"  Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  as  to  the  ante- 
cedents of  this  adopted  son  of  his  ?  " 

The  Captain  gave  a  quick  look  at  Sir 
Stephen. 

"  I  am  not  asking  from  idle  curiosity,  as 
you  will  presently  see.  I  really  want  to 
unburden  myself  a  little  to  you  on  a  subject 
which  has  just  caused  me  great  annoyance. 
I  know  I  may  speak  openly  to  you," 

The  Captain,  on  whom  the  troubled  tone 
of  Sir  Stephen's  voice  was  not  lost,  put  his 
arm  through  his  companion's. 

"  Let  us  turn  down  here,"  he  said.  "  We 
are  not  so  likely'^to  be  interrupted."  And 
they  walked  on  a  little  distance  without 
either  of  them  speaking.  "  Now,  about  this 
young  Despard,"  the  Captain  began.  "  All 
I  know  of  him  from  his  uncle  is  this — as  to 
anything  others  may  say,  well,  I  put  it  in 
the  same  list  ipth  what  he  says  of  himself — 
he  was  the  son  of  a  great  friend  of  the  old 
man's,  who  had  got  himself  into  a  precious 
mess  through  some  woman  he  took  up  with. 
He  was  a  queer  kind  of  fish,  and  Antony 
thought  he  had  married  her,  and  when  he 
took  charge  of  Leo,  then  a  little  chap  in 
petticoats,  he  still  believed  that  she  was  his 
wife,  though  by  this  time  she  had  bolted 
from  him,  and  he  was  furious  against  her  ;  so 
much  so,  that  until  she  died,  which  she  did 
a  few  years  after,  he  wouldn't  even  look  at 
the  child,  who  was  the  image  of  the  mother. 
After  her  death  he  softened  down  a  little,  and 
came  to  see  the  boy,  and  talked  about  taking 
him  home,  for  he'd  come  into  some  property, 
I  fancy— when,  poor  fellow,  he  died  quite 
suddenly  of  some  complaint  which,  it 
seems,  he'd  kept  to  himself  for  years,  and 
everything  was  found  to  be  at  sixes  and 
sevens.  The  next  of  kin  wote  to  old 
Antony,  and,  as  nothing  was  found  of  a  mar- 
riage certificate,  or  any  papers  to  clear  up 
the  matter,  the  poor  little  beggar  had  no 
claim  upon  anybody.  Old  Antony  offered 
to  adopt  him,  and  they  were  only  too  willing 
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to  be  ridded  of  the  burden.  Mind  you," 
added  the  Captain,  finding  Sir  Stephen  still 
silent,  "  if  ever  any  one  was  certain  of  a 
berth  aloft,  that  man  was  old  Antony  Despard. 
He  loved  his  neighbour,  he  feared  God,  and 
honoured  the  king ;  and  if  there's  anything 
else  that  ought  to  be  done  to  make  things 
square,  why,  sir,  he  did  it." 

And  the  Captain,  in  his  excitement,  pushed 
his  hat  farther  back,  and  shook  his  head  de- 
fiantly at  Sir  Stephen. 

"  You  but  confirm  -what  Miss  Despard  told 
me  tills  moming,  and  my  mother  told  me 
last  nighty  when  I  was  first  informed  that 
the  friend  for  whom  Mr.  Despard  did  all 
this  was  my  uncle,  the  late  Sir  Bernard 
Prescott,'  and  that  this  young  Despard  is 
therefore  my  cousin." 

"  The  devil  he  is  !  "  exclaimed  the  Cap- 
tain, stopping,  and  turning  short  round  in 
blai^E:  amazement  "  Bless  my  soul !  why, 
I  thought  you  were  asking  on  Hero's  ac- 
count !  I  never  had  the  wind  so  knocked  out 
of  me  before.  Leo  Despard  your  imcle's 
son !  Well,  then,  for  once  I  should  have  cut 
up  rough  with  old  Antony,  foi^"  and  he 
grasped  Sir  Stephen's  band — "by  Jingc^  if 
the  mother  Jiad  been  mamed,  Mallett  mij^t 
have  thrown  out  agnals  of  distress  for  a 
montii  of  Sundays,  before  Master  Leo  would 
have  come  to  the  rescue." 

Sir  Stephen  smiled. 

"You  have  rather  set  me  thinking,"  he 
said.  "  I  suppose  old  Mr.  Despard  fdt  quite 
satisfied  that  eveiy  justice  had  been  done  to 
this  boy.  That  is  the  worst  of  being  kept 
in  ignorance.  Women  do  what  is  right ;  but 
they  don't  always  see  the  necessity  of  provii^ 
that  they  have  done  so.  My  poor  moUier, 
for  instance,  is  plagued  with  such  a  tender 
conscience,  that  she  would  overstrain  and 
torment  hoself  in  ai^  doubtful  matter ;  but 
very  likely  she  would  never  think  to  say  this 
to  any  one,  fancying  that  they  would  be  sure 
to  judge  her  as  justly  as  she  would  judge 
them." 

"  And  so  she  was  judged,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain ;  for  I,  not  knowing  who  the  parties 
were,  have  often  asked  Antony  if  he  was 
satisfied  that  it  had  all  been  plam  sailing." 

"And  he  was?" 

"Perfectly.  He  said  bis  knowledge  of 
the  person  who  wrote  to  him  thoroughly  satis- 
fied him ;  and  now  I  know  that  he  meant 
your  mother,  I  can  understand  the  high 
opinion  he  had  of  her." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  that,"  said  Sir  Stephen, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief ;  "  but  the  good  old  man 
must  have  thoi^ht  very  meanly  of  me." 


"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  never  thought 
meanly  of  any  one,  and,  least  of  all,  of  any 
member  of  your  family.  On  the  contiajy, 
you  may  depend  he  was  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  not  interfering ;  indeed,  I've 
him  say  as  much." 

"It  was  very  strange  that  he  should  not 
have  told  the  young  fellow  himsdf  ?" 

"  WeU,  I  don't  know  that  He'd  a  good 
deal  more  sense  than  he  ever  got  credit  for, 
aad  I  expect  he  saw  that  Master  Leo  was  | 
one  radier  given  to  lay  hold  of  fanciful 
notions.  He's  a  queer  mixture  is  Leo,  and 
I  can  make  more  allowance  for  his  tvists 
and  cranks  now.  I  am  glad  your  mother 
told  you  of  the  drcumstance.  These  things 
are  better  made  a  clean  breast  of." 

"Her  silence  has  been  a  terrible  annoy- 
ance to  me,"  Sir  Stephen  said.  "  At  least,"  \ 
he  added,  wishing  to  screen  her  forced 
avowal,  "  she  ought  to  have  tdld  me  before 
we  came  down  here.  Directly  she  did  do 
so  I  went  to  Miss  Despard,  and  I  have  had 
a  long  talk  with  her  this  morning." 

"  Does  she  wish  Leo  to  be  told  of  it?" 

"Tes,  we  shall  teU  him,  but  not  for  a 
Uttle  time  to  come.  I  may  as  well  be  plain 
with  you.  I  wish  to  give  him  the  sum  for 
the  purchase  of  his  next  step.  I  cannot  do 
ftiis  till  Pamphillon  is  sold ;  then  I  shall  be 
able  to  manage  it,  and  add  to  it  enough,  so 
that  he  may  marry,  which  it  seems  he  is  ven' 
anxious  to  do." 

"  The  deuce  he  is !  And  who  does  he  waot 
to  marry?" 

Sir  Stephen  hesitated. 

"You  don't  mean  Hero  ?  " 

Sir  Stephen's  silence  implied  that  he  did 
mean  Hero;  and  the  Captain  shook  bis 
head. 

"  Why,  it  was  only  last  night  that  she  tdd 
me  that  they'd  parted  company.** 

"Yes,  Miss  Despard  Mnted  at  some  mis- 
understanding!  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Despard 
feeling,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  bind  yooi 
daughter  to  one  who  could  not  marry  for  an 
indefinite  time ;  but  that  is  over  now — tbey 
can  marry  as  soon  as  th^  please."  And  a 
something  in  the  tone  of  th^e  words  made 
the  Captain  avoid  looking  at  once  at  the 
speaker. 

"Well,  he  may  get  his  promotion,"  he 
said,  "  and  very  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  a  pair 
of  epaulettes  upon  his  shoulders ;  but  if  he 
gets  my  girl,  why,  I'll  eat  my  head,  hat  and 
all.  No,  no,  not  a  bit  of  it* 
"  You  won't  give  your  ccnasent  ?  ** 
"  Give  my  consent !  Yes,  Til  give  my 
consent  if  he  ever  gets  hers.    But,  wlureas. 
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a  little  time  ago  she'd  nailed  ber  colours  to 
Leo,  and  would  have  studk  to  him  through 
thick  aad  thin,  like  a  true  woman — God  bless 
'em  every  one ! — now,  whether  he  sinks  or 
swims,  the  same  boat  will  never  hold  them, 
and  the  loi^r  Ih^  live  the  wider  they'll  drift 
apart" 

"  But  how — ithat  has  caused  this  sudden 
change?"  said  Sir  Stei^ien. 

**  Nothing,  I  believe ;  only  old  Time  has 
made  a  woman  of  the  duld^  and  she  cares 
for  something  beyond  a  good  figtirehead. 
Besides,  I  always  knew  that  if  ttiey  were 
thrown  much  together  her  love  for  Leo 
would  be  gone;  they're  as  opposite  to  one 
another  as  the  poles.    I  wish  l,eo  well,  and, 
for  my  old  friend's  sake,  besides  having  a 
liking  for  the  boy  hims^  I'd  do  him  a  ser- 
vice with  all  my  beait ;  bat,  for  all  that,  I 
say,  thank  the  Lord  ths^  he'll  never  be  any- 
thing more  to  my  girl,  and  last  night  when 
she  told  me  I  tooku  extra  glasi  of  gn^  on 
the  strength  of  k.    Ah!  by-the-bye,  that 
brings  me  to  a  pnmiie  I  gave  to  our  friend 
Joe  Bunce.   Bo  jaa.  really  think  jfou  shall 
take  up  your  qmrtos  hoe — mean,  so  that 
you'll  k«p  on  foar  bon^  and  nead  Joe  as  a 
regular  hand?" 

Certainly,  I  neaa  to  engage  Ins  aervioes 
to  be  a  handy  man  about  place,  and  'to 
make  the  boat  his  cspeciid  care.^ 

WeU,  then,  will  you  tell  him  so?" 
**  Of  course  I  wiU.    I  was  on  my  way  to 
the  village  when  we  met    If  yoa  are  going 
there,  we'll  waHt  on  together." 

"  What  you  hawe  told   m,"  said  the 
'  Captain,  as  they  turaed  inta  the  road,  "  is  as 
safe  as  if  it  was  unsaid.   Until  yon  give  the 
word,  I  shall  never  speak  cf  it  to  a  soul." 

**  I  shall  be  entirely  guided  fajr  his  own 
wishes,"  said  Sir  Stept^.  "  He  may  desire 
that  tlungs  be  left  as  they  are." 

Most  probably  he  win,"  said  tte  Captain. 
"  You  see,  it's  an  awkward  thing  to  be  chop- 
ping and  changing,  and  I  know  vriuin  Leo 
has  a  story  to  t^  he  imt  particolar  to  a 
shade  or  two."  Then,  seeing  that  tiiey  wefe 
approaching  a  more  frequented  put,  he 
added,  "  but  we'll  talk  this  over  again. 
There  are  two  or  three  things  I  want  to  say ; 
but  we'll  leave  theip  for  the  present,  and 
finish  our  business  with  Mr.  Joe,  who  1  can 
see  round  the  comer  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out. Come,  Joe,  here's  Sir  Stephen — now 
speak  up  I "  for  the  expression  on  Joe's  face 
had  suddenly  assumed  a  bashfulncss  rather 
at  variance  with  its  bronze  colour  and  hairy 
surroundings. 

"  Well.  Toe  t "  said  Sir  Steohen,  "  are  you 


ready  to  settle  down  as  a  landsman?  Is  it 
agreed  that  -you  undertake  the  charge  of  my 
boat  ? " 

Joe  turned  the  hat  which  he  held  by  the 
brim  slowly  round,  staring  hard  into  the 
crown,  with  the  hope  of -gaining  an  inspira- 
tion by  vdiich  he  j^um  his  thanks ; 
but  these  means  not  succeeding,  he  got 
redder  than  before  with  the  effort  to  say,— 

"  Thank  'ee,  sir.  I  ain't  much  of  a  hand 
at  speechifying,  through  allays  havin'  bin  in 
the  carpenter's  crew ;  but  my  feelins'  is  the 
same,  and  I  am  uncommon  obliged  to  you, 
sir,  for  givin'  me  this  chance,  and  so  the 
Cap'en  can  tell,  as  has  often  spoke  up  for 
me  before,  when  the  wind's  bin  pretty  stiff 
up  above,"  and  he  rather  lowered  his  voice 
as  he  indicated  aiave  to  mean  Sharrows. 

"Ah!"  said  the  Captain,  "that's  when 
youVe  been  spUcing  the  main  brace,  Joe; 
but  we  mani*t  have  any  more  of  that  now. 
You  must  conduct  yourself  as  becomes  a 
steMif-g(Mng  man,  or  you'll  lose  your  rating 
vaAi  BetacyJf 

**Setsnrl"  npeated  Sir  Stephen.  "Of 
cooise,  I W  iiagotteu  all  ^bout  that.  Why, 
yoa  want  to  get  nanied,  Joe?" 

Joe  became  more  sbeep-fiuxd  than  ever. 

"  WeU,  sir,  I  have  bia  a-lhinking  about  it" 
Thinking  about  it,"  lai^^  the  Captain. 
"  Why,  yonVe  been  about  it  these 

last  twenty  yewB." 

"Yes,  sir,  bat  the  difficulty  is  to  get  a 
female  twice  in  the  same  mind.  They 
don't  answer  to  no  helm,  they  don't — not  as 
I  could  ever  make  oift  P'raps  you  gtntle- 
men  knows  how  to  strike  the  right  nail  on 
the  head ;  bttt  I've  never  bia  able  to  hit  it 
If  so  be  j»w,"  and  Joe  gave  a  sly  look  to- 
wards Sir  Stephen,  "Pd  a  got  anybody  to 
give  me  a  hoist  up  witli  a  wedge  o'  their 
own  dma',         take  ae  atnight  off  the 

■  ■ '  n 
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"Well,  we  most  see  wh^  can  be  done," 
lauded  Sir  Stephen.  ''I  shall  tell  Betsey 
that  now  you  hai«  entered  into  my  service, 
Joe,  I  nmst  see  ^on  xespectabfy  married,  and 
111  ask  her  adnce  about  a  cottage  which  I 
think  might  suit  you." 

Joe  stood  speechless,  then  suddenly  turn- 
ing to  Sir  Stephen,  he  said — 

"  You  couldn't  find  me  somethin*  to  do 
now,  sir,  could  ye  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  going  on  some  other  business." 

"Have  you  gat  a  j(d>  of  any  Irind, 
Cap'en?" 

The  Captain  Shook  his  head. 

"Well,  then!"  exclaimed  Joe  decisively, 
"  ni  run  up,  and  ask  Itfiss  Hero  to  keep  a 
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eye  on  me ;  for  if  I  stay  within  hail  of  the 
Admiral  Nelson,  I  shan't  be  able  to  keep 
from  drinkin'  o'  somebody's  health,  and  once 
inside  there,  'tain't  so  easy  to  get  out  agin." 

CHAPTER  XXVn. — MRS.  PRESCOTT'S 
REFLECTONS. 

Until  dinner  time  Mrs.  Prescott  saw  no- 
thing of  her  son,  and  then  Katherine's  pre- 


sence prevented  their  touching  upon  any  but 
general  topics.  This  was  only  in  accordaDce 
with  her  desire  that,  until  she  had  hedged 
herself  in  with  clever  evasions  and  discreel 
denials,  there  should  be  no  raking  up  of 
bygone  memories  between  them.  Her  day. 
which,  under  the  plea  of  indisposition,  she 
had  spent  almost  alone,  had  been  one  of 
alternating  hope  and  fear— hope,  that,  now 


so  much  was  known,  the  great  dread  would 
remain  more  completely  shrouded  than  be- 
fore ;  and  fear,  lest  Sir  Stephen  should  per- 
sist in  telling  Leo  the  existing  relationship 
between  them.  By  way  of  consolation  she 
indulged,  as  was  her  habit,  in  imagining  the 
different  things  to  be  said  and  done  under 
different  circumstances ;  and,  by  hanging 
these  events  on  suitable  hinges,  they  invari- 


ably turned  in  the  right  direction,  and  so 
were  productive  of  a  certain  amount  of  com 
fort.  It  seemed  hard,  that  when  she  had 
almost  succeeded  in  forgetting  those  years  oi 
endurance  they  should,  all  of  a  sudden,  be 
brought  before  her  as  vividly  as  ever;  and  as 
she  sat  in  the  quiet  of  her  room,  she  recounted 
every  hardship  she  had  undergone  to  kLtp 
the  estate  to  which  she  so  tenaciously  dun;:. 
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I  She  had  given  up  one  expense  after  another, 
bad  sold  everything  over  which  she  had  con- 
trol, and  had  lived  secluded  and  apart  from 
most  of  those  she  cared  for.  Where  would 
Pamphillon  be  had  she  not  done  this  ?  In 
the  hands  of  strangers,— and  Combe  the  sole 
ioheritance  of  the  Prescotts.  But  was  this 
coming  to  pass  in  spite  of  her  ?  Should  she 
yet  live  to  see  Stephen  possessed  of  nothing 
but  this  paltry  out-of-the-world  estate  ?  Ah, 
that  would  be  bitterness  indeed  I  for  Combe 
had  ever  been  a  despised  portion ;  and  though, 
during  &e  struggling  years  of  her  son's  mi- 
nority, she  had  derived  from  it  her  only  certain 
mmme,  it  had  never  entered  her  mind  to 
five  there,  nor  had  she  considered  that  either 
the  place  or  the  people  had  any  claim  upon 
hff  for  sympathy  or  care. 

"It  must  have  been  Fate  which  induced 
Stephen  to  come  down  here,"  she  murmured ; 
then  sighing  despondingly,  she  added,  "I 
suppose  it  is  ordained  that  I  should  never 
know  peace  of  mind.  I  did  think,  when 
Katherine  was  given  back  to  us  again,  that 
things  would  go  smoothly ;  but,  there,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  not  to  be."  After  a  time  she  began 
to  consider  how  soon  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  place,  "  for  if 
I  stay  here  I  shall  be  seriously  ill, — to  feel 
nnder  the  constant  dread  of  what  Stephen  or 
Ibis  aunt,  who  had  entirely  slipi>ed  out  of 
my  memory,  may  say,  is  more  than  my 
nerves  could  bear.  Stephen  is  so  odd  in  his 
notions ;  now,  instead  seeing  how  fortunate 
it  was  for  this  young  man  to  be  brought  up  so 
respectably,  he  flies  out  at  me  each  tunc  I  try 
to  impress  it  upon  him,  and  says  that,  seeing 
his  uncle  evidently  intended  to  do  something 
for  him,  it  should  have  been  our  care  to  see 
his  wishes  carried  cuL  Poor  Stephen !  he  can 
never  know  what  I  have  und«gone  for  him." 

These  and  similar  thoughts  filled  her  brain 
during  the  day  and  night  which  followed  her 
intemew  with  her  son ;  nor  was  she  the  only 
one  whom  troubled  fancies  made  restless  and 
disturbed.  Sir  Stephen  did  nothing  but  think 
of  the  one  subject  A  hundred  things  com- 
l>'tied  in  giving  strange  interest  to  this  new 
revelation.  That  he  should  ever  have  come 
to  the  place,  which  he  had  been  brought  up 
'0  regard  as  "  a  barren,  uncultivated  waste, 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  the  home  of  a  rough 
^nd  scanty  fishing  population ! "  How  cul- 
pable had  been  his  neglect  of  Mallett !  He 
nad  taken  for  granted  what  his  mother  had 
^^ays  said,  that  it  brought  in  n^t  to  no- 
ting; and  now  he  found  that  at  the  time  oi 
his  uncle's  death  the  best  part  of  the  estate 
had  been  mor^aged  to  relieve  the  pressing 


wants  of  Pamphillon,  and  since  then,  nothing 
had  been  done  for  the  land  or  the  people. 
From  a  repugnance  on  Sir  Stephen's  part  to 
enter  into  matters  which  overwhelmed  and 
disheartened  him,  he  had  acquired  the  repu- 
tation, with  his  ^ents  and  lawyers,  of  a  poor 
man  of  business.  This,  combined  with  his 
continual  absence  from  England,  made  them 
enter  into  details  far  more  fully  with  Mrs. 
Prescott  than  they  did  with  her  son,  and  they 
took  it  for  gianted  that  Sir  Stephen  was  by 
her  made  acquainted  with  eveaything  that 
took  place.  But  they,  like  many  others,  had 
gauged  Stephen  Prescott  very  imperfectly. 
His  weakness  arose  from  his  knowledge,  that 
the  moment  he  faced  an  evil  he  must  set  to 
work  to  remedy  it ;  therefore,  as  much  as  it 
was  possible,  he  accepted  things  on  trust, 
asked  few  questions;  and,  while  tormented 
about  the  state  of  Pamphillon,  felt  no  twit- 
tings  of  conscience  about  Mallett,  whose 
inhabitants,  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  Mrs. 
Prescott's  hearsay  exaggerations,  he  con- 
cluded, had  not  reached  that  state  of  civili- 
sation in  which  dirt  and  discomfort  either 
affect  or  disturb.  When  he  began  looking 
into  the  Pamphillon  afilairs,  he  decided  he 
would  at  least  see  Mallett  Had  providence 
decreed  that  he  should  be  the  scapegoat, — 
that,  while  he  was  to  be  the  instrument  by 
which  happiness  should  be  effected,  he 
should,  in  his  own  person,  suffer  for  the  sins 
of  those  who  had  gone  before  ?  Surely  he 
had  had  his  share  of  suffering  ahready,  for  he 
now  saw  the  reason  of  his  uncle's  reckless 
speculations, — it  was  to^form  a  fortune  for 
this  son,  whom,  doubtless,  he  yearned  to 
make  his  heir.  "  And  yet,"  he  said,  "  my 
mother,  seeing  this,  coidd  allow  her  sensi- 
tiveness to  overcome  her  sense,  and,  to 
screen  my  uncl^  commit  an  injustice  to  his 
son  and  to  her  own.  I  am  quite  ashamed 
to  think  how  1  hope  the  young  fellow 
will  choose  to  keep  the  matter  still  secret. 
I  "know  how  many  would  sneer  over  the 
false  sentiment  which  kept  her  silent,  while 
others  would  do  the  same  at  the  idea  of  my 
pretended  ignorance.  What  will  Hero  think 
of  it  ?  she,  of  course,  must  know  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  sudden  rupture  between  her 
and  Despard.  Am  I  to  believe  the  aunt,  or 
the  father?  Perhaps  neither  of  them  know 
the  truth ;  she  may  have  told  him  about  me, 
and  he  may  feel  bound  to  release  her,  and 
ndther  of  diem  may  be  able  to  speak  pkinly 
to  a  third  person.  God  knows,"  he  exclaimed, 
after  a  long  pause,  jumping  up  to  occupy 
himself  and  so  drown  thought,  "but  at  times 
I  could  swear  that  she  loves  me." 
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A  LADIES'  CONGRESS  IN  GERMANY. 


AUTITMN  is  the  season  for  congresses  in 
Germany  as  it  is  in  England,  but  pro- 
bably so  many  were  never  held  there  before 
as  last  autumn  witDCSsed.    Only  a  few  years 
ago,  indeed,  public  meetings  of  any  kind 
were  not  easUy  achieved.    A  permission 
was  necessary  from  the  authorities,  and  the 
promoters  of  the  meeting  most  show  clearly 
that  it  would  prove  quite  harmless,~and  as 
interesting  as  most  quite  harmless  tiling  are. 
But  all  that  seems  to  belong  to  a  past  age 
now.    The  sense  of  relief  and  confident 
anticipatitHi  of  a  great  future— wmetimes, 
perhaps,  of  rather  aggtCBsive  exultation — 
which  pervades  neaiiy  all  -dasses  in  Ger- 
many at  the  present  time,  is  most  striking  to 
those  who  knew  her  in  the  long  years  of 
depression,  of  dread  of  invasion  irom  abroad, 
of  disappointed  hopes  at  home,  which  lay 
between  1850  and  1865.    Naturally  enough, 
new  schemes  of  all  kinds  are  springing  up, 
^d  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  significant  signs 
of  the  tunes  that  no  fewer  than  three  of 
these  congresses  were  "  Ladies'  Diets."  Pro- 
bably most  of  us  have  mental  pictures  of  the 
typical  German  housewife,  cooking,  knitting 
stockings,  ^ing  to  coffee  parties  in  winter 
and  tea^ordens  in  summer,  contrasted  with 
those  exertional  wameo,  oiltured,  refined, 
and  endiusiastic,  who  are  represented  to  m 
in  German  novels,  and  bti^raphies  too,  as- 
plashing  wonderiiil  music  and  acting  the 
sympaBiizing  friend  and  confidante  to  some 
great  iiteraiy  or  artistic  genius.    The  idea  of 
German  women  taking  to  public  meetings 
strikes  ns  as  odd  and  incongruous ;  and  in 
truth  their  life  hitherto  has  been  almost 
exclusively  domestic.    This  must  naiuially 
be  the  case  widi  the  vast  majcnity  of  women 
in  all  countries,  but  it  is  peculiarly  so  in 
Germany  from  die  temperament  of  the 
people  and  the  great  frequency  of  marriage. 
Germany  has  no  India,  no  cdoiues,  no 
forajgn  service  -to  carry  off  the  youqg  men  of 
the  educated  daises,  leavii^  their  sisters  at 
home.    Its  emigration  flows  chiefly  from  the 
woikhig  classes,  who  emigrate  in  families, 
and  hence  many  of  the  questions  that  have 
their  root  in  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes 
are  little  known  as  yet  there. 

But  other  causes  are  at  work  to  bring 
women  into  more  pubUc  and  combined 
action.  Women  participate  as  well  as  men 
in  tiie  great  wave  of  stirring  diought  and 
feeling  that  is  passing  over  the  country  ;  they 
are  learning  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  their 
nation  as  well  as  their  family,  and  to  ask  how 


1 
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they  can  help  its  [oogresB.   <BqwKl  tlut  | 
general  share  in  the  national  life,  two  \aj 
opposite  tendencies  have  contributed  to  the 
same  result.    On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
spread  in  certain  narrow  but  coospictious ' : 
circles  of  what  are  termed  advanced  dmo-  1 
cratic  ideas,  sometimes  tinged  with  socialism 
and  an  antagonism  to  religion,  sometbes 
wearing  a  more  simply  republican  fono.  Od 
the  other  hand,  side  by  side  with  the  giovih : 
of  sentiments  indifferent  or  unfiiendly  to  1 
Christianity,  there  has  heea  i<x  many  yean 
past  a  revi^  of  religious  feeling,  which  hi 
led  women  to  take  an  active  part  in  pbibn- 
thropic  work,  and  thus  roused  them  ti>  a 
sense  both  of  their  responsU>ilkies  and  de- 
fidoicies.    This  revival  has  taken  pla^e 
precisely  in  that  stratum  of  society  wfaicb 
finds  least  notice  or  eziuession  in  literatuie, 
and  is  therefore  little  icnown  except  io  tbosf 
who  have  happened  to  come  in  Us  nay. 
But  a  movement  which  has  called  into  ewt- 
ence  'within  a  few  years  such  wide-spicad 
agencies  OS  the  Inner  Mission,  the  Protestui 
Deaconesses  of  Kaiserwerth,  the  firother- 
hood  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  and  the  oigaiu^ 
tions  for  charitable  relief,  is  not  the  1^  nal 
because  it  &capa  the  notice  newqiapas 
and  tiaTCllers.   Sodi  effots  teach  voiaai  to 
act  in  combination  and  to  realise  -th^  dnties 
towards -fdlow-beii^  bejrond  the  magic  licg 
of  home,  and  thus  indirectly  but  poweifuU) 
affect  mai^  circles  of  society  which  do 
share,  perhaps  repudiate,  their  sjKoal  it- 
ligiouB  ideas,  but  are  impelled  to  actioa 
their  example. 

From  all  these  causes  has  arisen  a  viie- 
spread  sense  that  women-need  more  opcnii^ 
for  action,  and  a  better  prepazation  for  ^ 
action  when  it  becomes  possible;  wliu: 
social  life  needs  wise  help  from  them.  The 
first  impulse  towiutls  the  formation  d  ^ 
socie^  for  these  objects  came,  indeed,  Sioa 
a  veiy  doubtful  Quarter,  and  aeai^  impenlle<: 
the  success  of  the  .whole  movemeot  A 
certain  gentleman,  who  had  been  comiectal 
with  the  extreme  sectiui  of  the  women's 
rights  party  in  America,  came  to  Berlin  and 
tried  to  fbcmd  a  society  and  a  journal  for  tin: 
promotion  of  die  interests  of  women.  Failing 
to  meet  with  support  there,  he  went  to 
Leipsic,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Frau  Otso 
Peters,  a  well-known  authoress,  and  otheii- 
established  in  1865  theAii^^Mor  J^^uisoer 
Fraum-  Verdn  {General  Union  of  Genuan  | 
Ladies),  and  a  periodicaL  Ejc  long,  how-  i 
ever,  it  became  clear  that  his  ideiu  of  eniaa- 
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dpatioD  wne  of  a  very  different  kind  &om 
those  of  his  colleagues.  A  split  took  place,  and 
he  temoved  to  ^Frankfort;  and  has  since  then 
tried  various  towns  in  the  south  <tf  .Gemiany, 
ending  with  Vienna,  where  a  congress  was 
siumnoDed  by  him  this  year,  but  proved  a 
complete  &ilure.  Save  for  the  advocacy  of  the 
section  thus  formed,  the  question  of  the  poli- 
tical rights  of  women  is  not  one  that  comes 
up  in  Genoany  at  all  at  the  present  time. 
The  AUpmdngr  \Fraum-Verdn  shows  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  "  women's  franchise"  movement 
in  England,  but  does  not  advocate  any  similar 
efforts  m  Germany ;  and  most  of  the  other 
assodations  distinctly  state  that  their  aims 
are  purely  social,  not  political.  Meanwhile 
(ta&  socie^  is  carrying  on  its  work  to  the 
present  day  under  its  president^  f  rau  Otto 
Peters.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  general 
elevation  of  women  by  improved  culture; 
asd  its  means  consist  of  conferences  held 
jrearly  in  various  towns  to  propagate  its 
[HiQciples  and  foimd  local  associations  j  of  a 
journal  called  the  New  Paths;  and  even- 
bg  meetings  for  working  women,  where 
ladies  meet  with  them  socially  and  entertain 
them  with  music  and  readings  of  poetry, 
rhe  leading  principle  is  that  women  should 
ulp  themselves,  which  is  canied  out  sa 
og;ically  that  men  are  excluded  from  any 
^Bcial  post  in  it,  and  have  no  vote  in  its 
XDceedings,  thcMigh  they  are  kindly  permitted 
0  subscribe  to  its  funds.  This  ininci])le  of 
sdasion,  with  the  went  of  definiteness  in  its 
ims,  and  a  certain  tendency  to  extreme 
iews,  appeared  unsatisfactory  to  many  who 
'ere  equally  anxious  to  improve  the  con- 
ation of  women;  and  hence  a. few  months 
tter  ano&er  association  -was  formed  in 
Berlin,  of  which  the  chief  promoters  were 
^.  Lette,  lliea  President  of  ^  Prussian 
hamber,  and  well  known  as  a  political 
ixinomist,  and  Professor  Von  HoltziendorC 
his  sodeQr  adopts  as  its  principle  the  com- 
ittd  action  of  men  and  women,  and  its 
unmittees  are  always  mixed.  Its  most 
■live  patroness  is  the  Crown  Princess,  and 
>  present  president  is  Frau  Schepeler-Lette, 
e  widowed  daughter  of  its  founder.  Its 
imaiy  object  was  to  promote  the  industrial 
nployment  of  women,  partly  by  founding 
e  Victoria  Bazaar,  partly  by  obtaining  their 
Mission  to  careers  hitherto  dosed  to  them, 
d  trainir^  them  for  these  in  technical 
liools.  These  technical  or  trade  schools 
ve  been  very  successful,  and  as  applied  to 
>men  constitute  perhaps  the  most  novel 
d  valuable  part  cf  the  work  of  this  society. 

If>   «  Z^».*«  "    ne  «raD    i-n.\\aA  thus 


started  at  once  on  a  very  practical  field  of 
operation,  but  some  of  its  warmest  supporters 
soon  be^an  to  feel  that  oitisx  kinds  of  educa- 
tion beades  technical  training  were  needed, 
and  women  of  the  richer  classes  also  wanted 
help ;  while  many  of  the  local  associations 
connected  with  the  Leipsic  society  began  to 
admit  men  to  their  committees  and  to  found 
trade  and  technical  schools.  This  approxi- 
mation in  practice  led  naturally  to  the  idea 
that  a  fusion  of  the  central  societies  might  be 
possible,  and  in  1869  a  congress  of  all  the 
associations  concerned  with  women's  work 
was  held  in  Berlin  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Crown  Princess.  It  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  ZeUe-Verbandj  at  alliance  of 
many  different  societies  scattered  throughout 
Germany,  of  which  Professor  Von  Holtzen- 
dorff  was  chosen  president,  while  Fraulein 
Jenny  Hirsch  was  made  editress  of  its 
organ,  the  Womet^s  Advocate  ( Fraum- 
anwaU\  a  journal  published  monthly  in 
Berlin.  The  parent  Leipsic  Society,  how- 
ever, declined  to  join  the  alliance,  partly 
from  personal  causes,  partly  from  a  real 
divergence  in  principle,  parUy  from  jealousy 
of  Prussia  and  a  dislike  to  seeing  all  important 
action  gravitate  towards  Berlm.  It  held  its 
congness  this  year  at  -Eisenach,  and  many 
delegates  attended  both  meetings ;  but  to  an 
outside  spectator  it  certainly  seems  that  the 
"Lette  Union"  is  doing  the  most  practical 
work  and  on  the  soundest  principles,  and  it 
is  fast  outstripping  its  rival  m  munbers. 

The  congress  we  are  specially  concerned 
with  was  the  second  meeting  of  the  Lette- 
Ver&atui,  «^ch  assembled  at  Darmstadt  on 
Wednesday,  October  9th,  1872.  Nearly  a 
hundred  .delegates  were  present,  most  of 
whom  were  quiet,  middle^ged  women, 
plainly  tkessed,  who  looked  like  good, 
anxious  mothers  of  families  belonging  to  the 
educated,  bat  net  the  fashionable  classes. 
Only  three  vets  unmuried:  diese  were 
Fraulon  Calm,  the  head  a  flourishing 
school  in  Cassel,  ^ulein  Jenny  Hirsdi, 
whom  we  have  already  named,  and  Fraulein 
Biichner,  of  Darmstadt,  a  well-known  writer, 
and  most  efficient  worker  in  the  Ladies' 
Association  of  that  city.  This  association, 
known  as  the  "Alice  Society,"  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Princess  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  has  three  departments,  one  for  the  train- 
ing of  nurses,  another  for  the  employment, 
and  a  third  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Among  the  gentlemen  who  were 
delates  the  most  noticeable  were  the  presi- 
dent of  the  meeting.  Hen  Lammers,  of 

arxA    Vmff^^nr  Vnn  TTnltzpndorff. 
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whose  genial  countenance  and  animated 
rapid  uttraance,  were  to  be  seen  and  heard 
on  all  occasions.  Some  English  ladies  had 
been  invited  to  the  congress,  of  whom  the 
most  distinguished  was  Miss  Mary  Carpenter, 
who,  with  Miss  Florence  Hill,  was  the  guest 
of  the  Princess  Louis  at  her  own  palace. 

The  greater  number  of  the  associations 
represented  belong  to  the  northern  half  of 
Germany,  and  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first 
meeting  of  its  kind  in  South  Germany  was 
more  than  once  referred  to  with  emphasis. 
Mfiny  little  circumstances  showed  that  it  had 
been  viewed  from  outside  with  considerable 
distrust,  but  such  apprehensions  soon  passed 
away.  Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable 
and  practical  than  the  speeches  of  the  dele- 
gates, noting  more  simple  and  unaffected 
than  their  manner.  The  administrative 
business  was  transacted  in  private  afternoon 
meetings.  The  mornings  were  given  to 
public  meetings  held  in  a  room  accommo- 
dating from  three  to  four  hundred  persons, 
which  was  always  so  full  that  many  were 
unable  to  obt^  seats.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  audience  and  speakers  were  ladies,  and 
those  who  took  part  in  the  discussions  cer- 
tainly spoke  remarkably  well.  Their  written 
papers  were  senable,  but  somethnes,  to 
prosaic  English  ears,  rather  prolix  and  high- 
flown;  but  they  spoke  not  only  with  self- 
possession,  but  condsely  and  to  the  point. 
The  best  speakers  were  Fraulein  Calm,  who 
was  really  most  effective  in  that  way ;  two 
Breslau  ladies,  who  have  procured  the  intro- 
duction ofneedlework  and  domestic  economy 
into  the  elementary  schools  for  girls  of  theu: 
province ;  two  others,  Frau  Goldschmidt  and 
Frau  Wiistenfeldt  from  Hamburg,  who  have 
worked  there  for  thirty  years  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Kindergjurten  system  and  the 
training  of  servants ;  and  Frau  Lina  Morgen- 
stein,  a  most  en^etic,  biight-eyed  little 
woman  from  Berlin,  who  combines  very  dif- 
ferent forms  of  activity.  She  is  the  head  of 
a  large  system  of  cheap  kitdiens,  where  about 
52,000  dmners  are  sold  weekly  to  pereons  of 
the  working  classes  at  moderate  but  self- 
supporting  prices — a  great  boon  in  the  present 
extreme  dearth  of  house  accommodation  in 
Berlin,  which  is  actually  driving  numbers  of 
working  people  to  live  in  wooden  huts  outside 
the  gates.  At  these  kitchens  practical  in- 
struction in  cheap  cookery  is  given.  She  is 
also  the  head  of  a  Ladies'  Lyceum,  which 
gives  advanced  education  in  languages, 
mathematics,  and  physical  science  to  ladies 
after  the  ordinary  school  age.  At  all  the 
meetings,  both  public  and  private.  Princess 


Louts  of  Hesse  was  present  and  showed  the ! 
warmest  interest  in  the  proceedings.  £ac^  i 
evening  she  received  some  of  the  guests  in  t!tc 
"  Neues  Palais." 

The  subjects  of  discussion  were  tlie  tri- 1 
ployment  of  women,  sick-nursing  as  a  secuir 
occupation,  and  education.  It  seems  thii 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  postal  and 
telegraphic  services,  and  to  some  kinds  of 
statistical  work,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  de- 
bate in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  hi 
been  carried  into  effect  in  Baden,  Wunen>- 
berg,  and  Breslau  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Fraulein  Louise  Biichner  also  g3\-e 
a  minute  account  of  the  Alice  Bazaar  :i 
Darmstadt  which  is  in  &ct  a  large  shop  lai 
the  sale  of  women's  handiwork  of  all  sor^. 
No  distinction  of  class  is  made  among  tlict: 
who  join  it ;  but  the  Ladies'  Committee  vbc 
manage  it  are  most  stringent  as  to  tk 
quality  of  the  work  admitted,  and  practicalli 
it  is  found  that  only  educated  women  at  pr:- 
sent  are  capable  of  doing  the  fine  work  tor 
which  it  has  obtained  a  wide  reputation. 
The  financial  and  selHng  department 
undertaken  by  a  tradesman  of  the  plac:, 
and  his  commercial  knowledge,  with  the  ev 
cellence  of  the  work,  have  rendered 
concern  more  than  self-supporting:  it  p^.^ 
good  wages  to  its  workers,  and  is  able  ye^'y 
to  extend  its  operations.  Theworkeis,offfho3 
last  yearthere  were  a  hundred  and  th^een,  it 
chi^y  ladies  of  moderate  means ;  at  in 
they  carefully  concealed  their  names,  but  a 
they  soon  perceived  that  this  deprived  thea 
of  fresh  orders  from  customers,  they  began  [f 
give  their  names,  and  most  now  work  for  it 
openly  without  false  shame.  During  tit 
year  of  the  war  this  bazaar  gave  employment 
to  more  than  two  hundred  poor  women,  whoi! 
husbands  were  with  the  army,  and  who  we^ 
occupied  in  making  under-clothing,  flaawf 
shirts,  woollen  binders,  and  m  knitting  smioS 
socks  for  the  soldiers.  Here,  however,  die 
difficulty  presented  itself  which  these  lad^ 
often  lamented ;  though  the  woric  given  0^ 
was  of  the  coarsest  kind,  it  was  rarely  iohi 
satisfactorily  by  women  of  die  woAi"; 
classes ;  many  could  not  even  make  rougs 
towels  or  napkins  for  the  kitchen  or  washic^ 
purposes.  We  could  not  but  wish  that  soc: 
of  our  English  reformers  who  are  anxious  to 
banish  needlework  from  our  national  school 
could  have  heard  what  the  results  of  such  1 
course  have  been  in  Germany;  there  alt  u 
ladies  who  are  at  the  present  moment  mo-'- 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  advanceJ 
education  of  the  pris  of  the  richer  cb^^- 
are  no  less  eager  to  have  needlework  m- -  - 
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compulsory  subject  of  instruction  in  the 
■ementary  schools  of  the  State.  For  years 
ast  it  has  not  been  so,  and  no  marks  are 
iven  for  it;  the  consequence  has  naturally 
een  its  general  neglect,  and  the  present 
(,-neration  of  German  women  of  the  lower 
'aises  are  miserably  deficient  in  the  power 
:  keeping  their  own  and  their  children's 
ullies  in  order,  far  less  able  to  use  their 
xdks  to  add  to  the  family  income. 
A  similar  attempt  to  the  Alice  Bazaar,  the 
ictoria  Bazaar  in  Berlin,  does  not  af^Kai  to 
ive  been  equally  succeskul,  nor  to  stand  on 
<  sound  a  commercial  basis :  and  probably 
ch  enterprises  will  be  found  better  suited 
small  cities  than  to  the  great  centres  where 
ty  inevitably  have  to  sustain  competition 
th  enormous  masses  of  capital.  Their 
ak  point,  of  course,  is  the  mixture  of  the 
aritable  and  commercial  elements  which 
1st  characterize  their  beginnings  ;  but  it  is 
be  hoped,  as  Miss  Biichner  observed,  that 
ly  may  afford  such  training  to  the  ladies 
iployed  in  them  as  would  enable  the  next 
aeration  of  ladies  to  form  co-operative 
iociations  among  themselves. 
The  nursing  of  the  sick  was  the  topic 
lich  excited  the  most  vivid  interest ; 
rtly  from  the  great  attention  which  has 
en  directed  to  this  subject  by  the  war — 
1  as  by  the  Crimean  war  with  ourselves — 
rtly  from  the  presence  of  many  who  had 
in  personally  engaged  in  this  work,  in- 
ding  Princess  Alice  herself  and  Fran 
irie  Simon,  whose  name  of  "  Mother 
non "  has  become  familiar  throughout 
nnany  since  1870.  She  is  an  elderly 
man,  of  ample  motherly  figure,  the  wife  of 
inen-draper  at  Dresden,  who  before  1866 
s  known  only  in  her  own  immediate  neigh- 
irhood  as  one  of  those  capable  and  large- 
irted  women  to  whom  all  .their  neighbours 
tinctively  fly  for  help  in  any  emergency. 

1866  she  v^ent  to  the  scene  of  war  to 
p  in  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
valuable  was  her  aid  that  in  1870  she 
ompanied  one  division  of  the  army  into 
ince,  with  a  regular  appointment  from 
vemment.  There  she  distmguished  herself 
h  by  her  power  of  organization  and  of 
sonal  activity ;  accompanying  the  doctors 

to  the  actual  battle-fields,  and  making 
K  journeys  in  the  bitterest  weather,  often 
in  open  cart,  to  procure  comforts  for  the 
t  under  her  charge.  Prince  Louis  came 
ihake  hands  with  his  old  friend- and  hear 

pap»-,  and  the  whole  meeting  rose  to 
come  her  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  agreet- 


unable  to  speak,  and  had  to  hand  over  her 
paper  to  one  of  the  gentlemen.  It  was  not 
written  in  the  style  of  a  practised  hand,  but 
was  full  of  graphic  details  of  actual  nursing  and 
shrewd;  humorous  touches ;  while  its  advocacy 
of  cold  water  and  fresh  air,  its  praises  of  in- 
stitutions under  Miss  Nightingale  and  Miss 
Merewether,  "  in  England,  where  I  do  believe 
the  nursing  is  better  than  in  any  land  in  the 
world,"  were  delightful  to  English  visitors. 

Education  was  somewhat  cast  in  the  shade 
by  the  prominence  given  to  these  two  other 
topics.  TherewasalivelydelttteoatheKinder- 
garten  system,  and  one  excellent  speech  on 
the  highereducation  of  women  from  Fraulein 
Calm.  A  society  especially  for  educational 
purposes  exists  under  the  name  of  the  "  Uni- 
versal Educational  Association,"  holds  its 
own  conferences,  and  is  under  the  presidency 
of  Fran  MahrenhoUz  Bulow ;  but  this,  in 
practice,  restricts  itself  almost  to  the  pro- 
motion of  Kindergarten  schools.  For  the 
more  advanced  education  no  general  asso- 
ciation has  as  yet  been  formed,  though 
"  Ladies'  Lyceums  "  (as  institutions  for  hold- 
ing lectures  and  classes  are  called  in  Ger- 
many) are  beginning  to  spring  up  in  various 
towns.  A  very  strong  wish  was  expressed 
that  the  universities  should  offer  some  aid,  in 
the  shape  of  local  examinations,  or  classes 
for  the  instruction  of  women. 

As  far  as  we  could  gather,  it  appears  that 
the  methods  of  teaching  are  on  the  average 
better  in  German  than  EngUsh  schools,  and 
the  Government  examination  which  teachers 
(not  schools)  are  obliged  to  pass,  maintains  a 
certain  standard  of  efficiency  among  them  ; 
but  a  German  girl,  as  a  rule,  leaves  school 
at  sixteen,  and  her  education  is  "  finished," 
except  perhaps  a  few  music  lessons.  A 
German  gentleman,  high  in  office  in  Baden, 
observed  to  us,  "  If  you  take  a  German  and 
English  girl  at  sixteen,  you  will  find  the 
German  probably  the  better  taught  of  the 
two ;  but  take  the  same  women  at  six-and- 
twenty,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  English- 
woman will  have  advanced  immensely,  while 
the  German  will  have  forgotten  much  of  her 
school  learning,  and  grown  actually  nar- 
rower in  her  range  of  interests.  The  reason 
simply  is  that  in  England  the  men  talk  to  the 
women,  and  here,  in  general,  they  don't ! 
Of  course  there  are  exceptional  individuals, 
and  even  circles,  of  the  highest  culture  here ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  men  and  women  only  seek 
eadi  other's  society  when  they^  are  young, 
and  the  man  goes  to  balls  and  picnics,  partly 
to  amuse  himself,  partly  to  find  fa^  wife. 
Wk«>n  aViA  i«  fmtnH    nnH  thpv  are  settled 
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down,  he  looks  to  men  for  his  social  refresh- 
ment in  future,  and  she  to  women  ;  he  goes 
to  his  club,  his  lecture,  his  smoking-rooms ; 
she  to  her  ^emoon  coffee  parties ;  when  they 
meet  in  large  evening  gatherings,  the  men 
often  keep  in  a  separate  room,  or  at  any  rate 
herd  together  on  one  side  of  the  drawing- 
room.  In  England  a  man  expects  his  wife 
to  take  her  part  intelligently  in  conversation 
on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  she  educates 
herself  accordingly ;  here  he  expects  her  to 
manage  his  house  economically,  and  put  a 
good  meal  on  the  table,  and  she  educates 
ha^elf  for  that  ideal ;  the  increasing  activity 
of  political  life  among  die  men  only  in- 
creases this  separation,  as  the  majority  of 
women  have  not  yet  learnt  to  care  for  politics 
at  all.  Only  get  the  men  and  women,  not 
the  boys  and  girls,  to  talk  together,  and  all 
your  other  reforms  will  soon  follow." 

In  Berlin,  Darmstadt,  and  some  other 
cities,  a  great  deal  is  being  done  in  this 
direction.  In  1866  the  IVissemcAa/f/teAer 
Verein  (Scientific  Society  of  Berlin)  be^n 
to  give  courses  of  lectures  to  which  ladies 
were  at^tted;  and  someiAat  later  a 
Ladies'  Lyceum  was  organized,  diiefiy  by 
the  efforts  of  an  English  lady.  Miss  .^cher, 
governess  to  the  Crown  Princess's  chil- 
dren. She  met  with  the  readiest  aid  from 
many  of  the  professors  of  the  university ; 
and  lectures  are  now  delivered  daily  through 
a  large  portion  of  the  year  to  classes  of  ladies. 
Other  opportunities  for  advanced  educa- 
tion are  offered  by  a  second  Lyceum,  the 
Victoria  school,  and  Frau  Morgenstem's 
Academy  j  so  that  Berlin  almost  rivals  Edin- 


burgh in  this  respect    Darmstadt  has  also  I' 
a  Ladies*  Lyceum,  attended  by  two  liundred 
students,  and  as  such  institutions  spread.  , 
German  girls  will  be  able  to  cany  oo.  their  | 
education toalaterp«iod,andnotovertaxthe 
yearsbelowsixteen  as  theyareaptlodonov.  1 

On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  it  was  ' 
proposed  by  Miss  Carpenter,  and  dedded 
by  the  Congress,  to  form  a  Ladies'  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Associatira  under  the 
presidency  of  Princess  Loms  of  'Bxsst,  fo: 
the  collection  and  di&non  of  informational  1 
TTOmen's  work  of  all  kinds.   Seme  peofde 
feared  the  new  Society  would  be  taken  for  ' 
an  offshoot  of  its  fonnidable  namesake,  ,]' 
the  names  of  its  President  and  its  projecto: 
are  sufficient  guarantees  for  its  character,  and  | 
it  is  now  forming  branches  in  varions  conn- 1 
tries,  with  a  central  office  in  Darm^!,  ; 
whence  any  one  who  wishes  to  begin  some 
practical  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  wtmni  j 
may  obtain  such  help  and  needful  instmctim  j|i 
as  the  experience  of  others  can  supply. 

But  if  the   guests  at  Darmstadt  veie 
worked  hard  witli  meetings,  they  were  not 
left  without  recreation.     The  Opera,  as  c  |i 
often  the  case  in  small  German  cajntals,  i:  1 
remarkably  good,  and  a  perfonnance,  tc  | 
which  they  were  admitted  by  free  tidcets,  ns 
given  for  their  benefit ;  the  New  Mace  in- ' 
vited  them  to  a  brilliant  reception,  and  4e ' 
proceedings  closed  with  a  genuine  Genmn  , 
festival,  a  supper  of  endless  courses,  accom- ',; 
panied  by  much  drinking  of  healths,  speeches, 
songs,  and  clinking  of  glasses.  The  next  day  ] 
Darmstadt  was  left  to  its  wonted  quiet. 

CATHERINE  WINIL WORTH. 


THEN. 

TLTEART,  comfort  thee.    One  day  we  two  shall  stand, 
I  with  my  love,  in  groves  of  Paradise, 

Shall  look  once  more  into  each  other's  ^es, 
And,  speaking  not,  fast  hold  each  other's  hand ; 
And  then,  if  tears  may  be  in  deathless  land, 

Fall  weeping  loud  upon  each  other's  neck. 

Remembering  the  day  that  wrought  us  wreck 
Of  joy,  till  time  was  done,  on  earth's  far  strand. 

The  day  we  said  faiewell,  and  Wept  no  tears, 
(But  we  shall  weep,  the  day  we  meet  again !) 

And  all  the  days  and  all  the  wtary  3rears. 
Then,  when  our  weeping's  done — ah,  fhen — ah,  then* 

We  two  shall  look  into  each  other's  eyes, 

And  smile,  boieatb  the  trees  of  Panulise. 

H.  H. 
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Edited  bt  CANON  KINGSLET. 
v.— FROM  PACIFIC  TO  ATLAJmC. 


r'UADALAJARA  is  the  capital  of  Ja- 
^  Hsco,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
populous  states  of  Mexico.  Half-a-dozen 
pages  might  be  easily  filled  with  descriptions 
of  its  buildings ;  its  charitable  institutions, 
finer  than  any  in  Mexico  itself;  its  opera,  its 
Alameda,  and  its  delicious  batik  But  space 
does  not  allow  of  it,  so  I  must  huny  east- 
vird  to  the  capital. 

We  left  Guadalajara  on  the  13th  of  April 
after  a  week's  rest,  of  which  we  were  sorely 
in  need,  and  took  seven  days'  travelling  to 
Queretaro.  Our  route  lay  along  the  valley 
of  the  Lerma,  one  of  the  richest  portions  of 
the  Republic.  Its  length  between  these  two 
points  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
miles,  and  its  greatest  width  (between  Leon 
s.nd  the  mountains  of  Michoacan)  about 
sixty.  Some  considerable  part  is  under  cul- 
tiration,  wheat,  maize,  and  beans  growing 
freely  without  irrigation,  and  yielding  good 
cropsyear  after  yearwithout  the  slightest  pains 
being  taken  to  improve  the  soil :  but,  were  a 
market  for  the  produce  and  easy  means  of 
transportation  supplied,  this  tract  would  form 
one  of  the  most  important  wheat-growing 
districts  of  the  world.  The  river  rises  in  the 
Ligo  de  Lerma,  near  Toluca,  outside  the 
western  rim  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  Till  it 
flows  into  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Chapala 
it  is  known  as  the  Rio  Lerma,  and  from  that 
point  to  San  Bias,  where  it  falls  into  the 
Pacific,  is  called  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago. 
Ail  along  this  valley  lie  large  and  wealthy 
Haciendas  and  populous  towns.  The  chi^ 
we  passed  throu^  were  La  Barca,  popular 
tioD  :o,ooo ;  Piedad,  10,000  ;  Irapuato, 
20,000 ;  Salamanca,  18,000;  Celaya,  30,000. 
^Ve  passed,  besides  these,  many  smaller 
towns  with  1,000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
left  to  our  north  the  great  silver  raining 
districts  of  Guanaguato  with  its  thousands  of 
people. 

Our  journey  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
Starting  in  the  fresh  early  mornings,  and 
<Wving  all  the  day  in  tiie  valley  between  fine 
jnotmtain  ranges,  through  ripe  corn-fields  or 
woad  mesquite-covered  pastures.  But  the 
roads  were  always  infamous,  and  especially 
when  they  lay  along  a  inetentious  paved 
"^nseway,  where  one  was  either  shaken  to 
MeUy,  or  plunged  into  a  deep  mud  hole. 
Jht  lod^g  was  generally  miserable,  window- 
less  room,  and  beds— well,  I  won't  describe 


them,  only  I  used  always  to  blow  out  the 
candle,  and  jump  between  the  sheets  in  the 
dark,  for  fear  of  what  I  might  see.  Aad  the 
food  was  smothered  in  garlic  and  "  fhile 
Colorado,"  a  kind  of  sauce  of  red  peppers  like 
liquid  fire. 

One  thing  which  must  strike  the  ttaveUer 
witii  surprise,  is  the  amount  of  magnificent 
churches  all  over  the  (xtuntry.  We  used  to 
pass  ten  to  twenty  sometimes  in  ttie  day, 
each  with  its  high  bell-tower  of  carved  stone, 
and  fine  dome,  covered,  as  we  drew  eastward, 
with  coloured  glazed  tiles,  giving  the  effect  of 
rich  mosaic.  As  often  as  not  the  village  round 
the  church  was  nothing  more  than  a  collec- 
tion of  two  or  three  dozen  huts,  more  fit  for 
pigs  than  human  beings,  die  whole  wealth  of 
the  neighbourhood  having  gone  into  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  and  produced  this  great 
useless  building  leaving  the  Indios  round 
sunk  one  step  lower  in  poverty,  superstiUon, 
and  ignorance.  In  Celajra  there  are  twelve 
enormous  churches,  to  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants ;  and  in  other  towns  the  proportion 
is  as  large,  or  larger. 

Another  tremendous  tax  on  the  resources 
of  the  country  are  the  elaborate  stone  bridges 
over  the  rivers,  often  so  out  of  repair  as  to 
be  utterly  useless.  One  near  Piedad,  across 
a  river  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  three  feet 
deep,  had  eight  stone  arches,  carved  balus- 
trades, and  a  tablet  at  each  end,  stating 
when  and  by  whom  the  bridge  was  built, 
and  that  it  cost  7,265  dolb^  {jQ'^AS^)- 
Certainly,  tluu  bridge  was  in  tolerable  re- 
pair ;  bat  in  a  magnificent  structure  over  the 
Guanaguato  River,  near  Irapuato,  one  of  the 
arches  had  broken  through :  and,  sooner  than 
mend  it,  the  inhabitants  had  made  a  dry 
crossing  over  the  river  below. 

Cantera,  a  light  volcanic  stone,  is  found 
throughout  the  country  ;  and,  as  it  is  easily 
carved,  is  much  used  for  building  in  places 
where  there  are  not  many  earthquakes.  In 
Guadalajara,  where  earthquakes  are  very 
frequent,  nearly  all  the  builchngs  are  made  of 
"  adobe  "  (sunburnt  brick),  as  it  is  much  more 
elastic  than  stone. 

Of  course,  during  our  seven  days'  trip  we 
heard  a  ^ood  deal  of  the  robbers :  but  our 
par^  bemg  supplied  anew  with  Heniy  rifles 
from  Guadfdajara,  the  "gentlemen  of  the  road" 
thought  it  best  to  leave  us  alone,  and  all  we 
actually  saw  of  them  were  two  dad  ones.  In 
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all  directions,  however,  we  passed  little  black 
crosses  by  the  roadside,  with  a  heap  of  stones 
round  them,  marking  the  spot  where  some  had 
killed,  or  had  been  killed  by,  the  bandits. 
But  between  Guadalajara  and  1a  Barca  we 
had  a  singular  escape  from  an .  ambush 
which  had  been  laid  for  us.  We  stopped  to 
change  mules  for  the  last  stage  into  La 
Barca  at  a  large  Hacienda  called  Ocotlan,  on 
Lake  Chapala ;  and,  one  of  our  party  being 
ill,  we  decided  to  accept  the  owner's  invita- 
tion, and  spend  the  night  there.  Next 
morning,  with  a  good  escort  from  the  Ha- 
cienda, we  reached  La  Barca  in  safety  and 
comfort :  but  there  learnt,  that  when  we 
stopped  the  night  before,  a  courier  from  a 
house  of  business  in  Guadalajara,  who  had 
ridden  beside  us  all  day,  had  gone  on,  think- 
ing we  were  only  changing  mules,  and  would 
soon  overtake  him.  A  few  miles  on  he  fell 
into  an  ambush  of  ladroms,  who  robbed 
him,  beat  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  and 
asked  him  where  the  stage  was.  He  dedared 
it  was  but  three  or  four  miles  behind. 
"  Well,"  they  said,  "  we  will  keep  you  here  ; 
and  if  it  doesn't  come  we  will  kill  you."  In 
the  night,  however,  he  got  to  his  horse,  and 
managed  to  escape  to  La  Barca,  where 
some  of  our  party  next  morning  heard  the 
story. 

Our  first  halt  of  any  importance  was  at 
Queretaro,  where  we  stayed  four  days,  to 
enable  the  overland  party  from  Colorado  to 
overtake  us.  After  two  days  they  arrived 
by  coach  from  Guanajuato,  as  burnt,  tired, 
ragged  a  set  as  could  well  be  seen  after  six 
weeks'  o\'erland  journey.  We  spent  two  days 
together  in  making  up  notes,  talking  over 
routes,  traffic,  and  our  personal  adventures, 
and  also  seeing  a  little  of  the  city  where  the 
last  scene  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian's  tragedy 
was  enacted.  Then,  all  arrangements  being 
made,  M.  and  the  three  other  engineers  went 
on  to  explore  the  upper  part  of  the  Rio 
Lerma,  meeting  us  three  weeks  later  in 
Mexico ;  and  Governor  H.  joining  our  party, 
we  started  once  .again  southward  for  the 
capital. 

Travelling  almost  day  and  night  by  the 
regular  stage,  Mexico  may  be  reached  in 
two  days  from  Queretaro :  but  we  made  a 
four  days'  journey  of  it,  staying  the  first 
night  at  San  Juan  del  Rio,  a  pretty  little 
town,  with  a  very  comfortable  hotel.  Next 
day,  by  unfortunate  advice,  we  left  the  regu- 
lar stage  road,  taking  one  which  is  now  never 
used  ;  consequendy,  we  could  get  no  relays, 
and  our  wretched  team  did  not  get  us  to 
Aroyo  Zaico,  our  proposed  stopping  place, 


till  eleven  p.m.    When  we  arrived  outside 
the  great  diligence  house  no  one  appeared,  ■ 
and  we  knocked,  shouted,  tried  to  get  in 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  all  to  no  purpose. 
A&iex  an  hour  a  man's  head  appeared  out  of  i 
an  upper  window,  and  then,  adding  insult  to  { 
injury,  siud  they  had  thought  we  were  rob- '; 
bers.  At  last  they  let  us  in,  and  we  got  some  ' 
beds  made  up,  and  next  morning  had  oui  | 
supper,  which  we  ought  to  have  had  tke  ' 
night  before. 

Our  day's  journey  from  Aroyo  Zarco  to  ' 
Tula  was  only  eight  hours,  and  took  us 
through  a  most  beautiful  part  of  the  country;  | 
wide  open  plains,  with  wooded  mountains  1 
round  them,  rising  up  to  the  high  rim  of  the  I 
Valley  of  Mexico.   At  Tula,  the  ancient  I 
capital  of  the  Toltecs,  we  again  struck  the  ' 
"camina  reai**  (high  road),  and  next  morning  I 
left  at  5.30  A.H.  for  our  last  day's  journey  in 
the  regular  stage.  It  was  crowded,  and  three  1 
of  us,  preferring  a  little  extra  dust  and  shaking  1 
to  the  heat  inside,  travelled  outside  the  coach  1 1 
all  day,  thereby  getting  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  country,  which  grew  more  interesting  1 
every  mile  we  drew  nearer  to  the  capital  I 

Crossing  a  divide  7,490  feet  above  the  sea,  ] 
we  reached  the  outer  valley,  and  stopped  a:  1 
10.30  for  breakfast  at  Huehuetoca  dose  to 
the  Lake  Zumpango.    Thence  a  good  road  , 
took  us  past  Cuautitlan  to  a  lost  rise ;  and  ' 
that  passed  we  were  in  the  actual  vallcf  of  j 
Mexico.    Straight  roads  through  green  mea- 
dows, planted  with  rows  of  poplars  and 
Humboldt  willows,  with  dykes  on  either  sidt:,  ; 
led  us  towards  the  city,  ^ough  Tlalnepant^a  ; 
and  past  ruined  Aztec  villages.    The  roads 
were  crowded  wilJi  pack  mules,  waggoflj,  ' 
carts,  horsemen,  and  coaches.    TTie  country 
was  green  like  England  in  June  ;  and  the  ai: 
fragrant  with  the  scent  of  roses,  which  line!  j 
the  ditches  everywhere.   It  was  3.30  p.m.  br  j 
the  time  we  drove  through  the  GarUa,  or 
gate  in  the  outer  fortifications  which  surround  ' 
the  city,  and  in  half  an  hour  more  we  were 
in  our  comfortable  rooms  in  the  hotel  Itu:-  , 
bide,  looking  out  on  the  Calle  San  fVandsco. 

Any  one  comiiig  to  Mexico  with  Mr.  ' 
Frescott's  beautifiil  history  for  a  gmde-book. 
must  be  prepared  for  some  disappointment-,  ij 
The  valley,  in  the  first  place,  has  been  utterly  j 
stripped  of  trees  in  most  places ;  for,  thougli 
there  is  coal  in  the  country,  no  mines  have  , ' 
ever  been  opened,  and  charcoal  is  exclusively  < 
used  for  fuel.    Then  the  Lake  of  Tezcoco. 
which  used  in  Montezuma's  time  to  surrouinl  j 
the  city,  has  gradually  withdrawn,  till  i'* 
nearest  point  is  some  three  miles  from  the  'i 

il 
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Garita  of  San  Uizaro.  And,  worst  of  all,  the 
famous  floating  gardens  are  nowhere  to 
be  found.  In  vain  we  scoured  the  country 
and  asked  every  one  we  knew  ;  all  the  traces 
we  found  of  them  were  some  oblong  patches, 
\vith  a  slimy  ditch  between  each,  which  we 
were  told  shook  if  you  jumped  on  them,  and 
— they  were  covered  with  onions. 

But  though  one  may  be  disappointed  in 
these  few  particulars,  yet  the  city  and  its 
surroundings  on  a  nearer  acquaintance  would, 
I  think,  satisfy  the  most  critical. 

The  streets  are  straight,  and  cut  each  other 
at  nght  angles,  with  here  and  there  a  Plaza 
rilanted  with  trees  and  flowers.    The  houses 


are  all  flat-roofed,  and  are  built  round  a 
"Patio"  (court),  which  is  reached  from  the 
street  by  a  porie  cochire.  In  the  Patio  the 
carriage  is  kept ;  the  stables  also  being  often 
on  the  ground  floor.  The  living  rooms  are 
on  the  first  floor ;  and  outside  them  round 
the  Patio  runs  a  balcony  filled  with  flowers 
and  bird-cages. 

At  one  end  of  the  principal  street,  called 
in  one  part  the  Calle  Plateros,  and  in  another 
the  Calle  San  Francisco,  is  the  great  Plaza, 
turned  by  the  Empress  Carlotta  from  a  heap 
of  rubbish  into  a  beautiful  labyrinth  of  trees, 
flowers,  and  fountains.  On  the  north  side 
stands  the  Cathedral,  a  noble  building  with 


hUce  of  Clwpultepec 


its  two  great  towers  and  its  exquisitely  pro- 
portioned dome,  which  rise  above  everything 
else  in  the  city.  The  whole  east  side  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Falacio,  containing  within  its 
walls  all  the  Government  buildings,  the  Con- 
gress Hall,  and  the  President's  house.  The  west 
and  south  sides  are  taken  up  chiefly  by  stores 
with  deep,  Portales  in  front  of  them,  where 
we  used  to  pick  up  every  kind  of  curiosity  at 
the  little  Caj'ons  on  the  pavements,  from 
singing  birds  to  delicate  silver  filigree. 

Going  westward  up  the  San  Francisco, 
you  come  to  the  Alameda,  or  public  park,  a 
very  pleasant  walk  in  the  early  morning 
under  the  shady  trees-  with  innumerable 
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fountains  ;  a  carnage  drive  runs  an  round  it. 
Further  on  and  just  at  the  end  of  the  city, 
you  reach  the  Faseo,  the  "Rotten  Row" 
of  Mexico.  Here  each  evening  about  five 
o'clock,  every  one  appears  ;  the  ladies  mostly 
bare  headed,  driving  in  English,  French,  and 
American  carriages ;  and  the  Polios,  or  young 
dandies,  riding,  with  silver-mounted  trap- 
pings, and  silver  embroidered  hats,  jackets, 
and  pantaloons,  making  their  graceful  bows, 
and  then  tickling  their  fiery  horses  with 
heavy  spurs  to  make  them  caper  and  curvet 
before  the  Sefiorltas. 

The  Paseo  del  Imperador,  made  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  runs  at  right  angles 
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to  the  old  Paseo.  It  is  a  fine  macadamised 
road,  planted  with  poplar  and  willow  trees, 
and  leads  over  flat  green  meadows  to  the 
Royal  Hill  of  Chapultepec,  which,  from 
Montezuma's  time,  the  rulers  of  Mexico  have 
held  as  their  country  Palace.  The  rock  of 
porphyry  on  whidi  the  castle  is  built,  rises 
abruptly  out  of  the  dead  flat,  and  around  its 
foot  are  the  groves  of  "  Aiiuahuetes,"  the 
jamoos  (presses  under  which  Montezuma 
held  his  court,  using  the  roc^  above  as  a 
watch-tower  and  ^ce  of  sacrifice.  Under 
the  trees  is  the  spring  of  the  "  Agua  Gordo  " 
(fat  water),  which  is  carried  in  to  the  city  by 
the  same  aqueduct  three  miles  long,  that 
stood  in  Cortez'  time.  The  "Agua  delgado" 
(tliin  water)  is  brought  by  another  much 
longer  aqueduct  from  the  hill  of  Los  Reme- 
dios,  where  Cortez  took  refiige  after  the  &tal 

From  the  Palace  of  Chapultepec  one  of 
the  finest  views  of  the  valley  may  be  had. 
One  day  we  climbed  up  to  the  observatory, 
and  there  at  last  realised  the  beauty  of  the 
far-famed  vall^.  To  the  east  up  the  green 
fringed  Paseo  lies  the  city,  with  its  countless 
domes  and  towexs  glistering  white  in  the 
sun,  in  a  ridi  setting  of  green  trees.  Beyond 
it  rises  the  hill  <^  Giiadalupe,  the  sacred 
place  of  Mexico ;  where  the  Virgin  first  ap- 
peared on  tiie  western  continent.  To  the 
right  of  it  again  is  the  Lake  of  Tezcoco, 
with  the  town  of  Tezcoco  just  visible  below 
the  mountains  on  its  fiirtber  side.  Follow 
ing  the  lake  round,  a  purple  hill  rising 
abruptly  from  the  plain  cuts  it  off  and 
hides  lake  Chalco,  forming  a  low  foreground 
to  the  two  giant  volcaoos,  Ixtadhuatl  and 
Popocatapetl,  who  nar  their  heads  covered 
with  eternal  snow  into  the  bloc  tropic  idcy, 
17,713  feet.  From  the  slopes  of  Poto- 
catapetl  a  range  of  mountains  extmds  right 
round  the  valley,  till  you  complete  the  circle 
at  Guadalupe  again.  Lines  of  Humboldt 
willows  and  poplars  run  in  all  directions 
over  the  green  and  golden  plain,  and  from 
masses  of  trees  rise  even  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  die  white  towers  of 
scores  of  churches  or  Haciendas. 

A  mile  from  Chapultepec  is  Tacubaya,  the 
fitvourite  suburb  of  Mexico;  where  all  the  rich 
residents  have  their  countiy  houses.  A 
more  charming  place  oould  hardly  be  ima- 
gined; tiie  cool  aiiy  houses  ate  buried  in 
trees  and  sutxoonded  iridt  beautiful  gardens 
in  which  flowers  fix>m  every  cUmate  grow 
side  by  side  luxuriantly.  TTie  Tlalpam 
railroad  and  a  line  of  horse  cars  run  out  to 
Tacubaya,  and  put  it  within  easy  reach  of 


the  city.    Another  line  of  horse  cars  leads 
out  three  miles  to  Tacuba  and  the  Tree  of 
the  Nocfae  Triste  :  but  much  the  pleasamesi  1 
way,  is  to  ride  out  there  in  the  early  morning ' 
along  the  cool  shady  /ose-hedged  road,  the  i 
same  along  which  Cortez  and  his  Spaniards 
fought  their  way  when  they  were  driven  from  ' 
the  city.    The  tree  is  a  huge  old  Ahm-  j 
huacj  quite  hoUow ;  while  we  were  in  the ' 
<ity  it  was  set  on  fire  bf  a  Frendunaa  out 
of  spite,  and  half  the  brandies  were  bumL  ' 
At  Tacuba,  a  mile  beyond  the  tree,  we  saw  I 
one  of  the  Aztec  "  Teocallis,"  the  pyramidal 
\  mounds  on  which  the  victims  were  sacrificed. 
,  This  one  is  a  good  deal  destroyed,  but  we  1 
rode  up  to  the  top,  and  there  was  quite  rooo  1 
enough  for  two  of  us  on  borsebadc  and  three 
on  foot.  I 

Guadalupe  lies  about  four  miles  from  the , 
city  walls.    To  the  left  of  the  straight  road 
leading  to  it  runs  the  old  Causeway  up 
which  the  pilgrims  to  the  Shrine  used  to 
crawl,   with  twelve   "  stations  "  of  carveJ  ^  I 
stone  and  images  on  it  wha«  tbey  stiq)ped  |  j 
to  rest  and  pray.   This  Causeway  has  dot  \ 
been  sold  to  the  Mexico  and  Vera  Cniz 
Railway  Company ;  and  the  {hoos  pi^ms 
must  either  go  by  train,  or  up  the  muddy  : 
high  road.    On  the  point  of  the  hill  tvo 
hundred  fixt  above  the  plam,  stands  a  little 
sky^Iue  dinrch  over  the  spot  iriiere  in 
1531,  ten  years  after  the  Conquest,  the 
Virgin  appeared  to  a  pious  Indian  called  j 
Juan  Diego,  and  left  her  2»cture  miracak»s!y  1 
impressed  on  his  serape.    Below  the  hill  li 
a  magnificent  church  in  commemoration  of 
the  event,  in  which  over  the  hi^h  altar  hangi  ' 
{so  the  priests  say)  the  ventable  serapc.  I 
When  ire  went  thtte  it  ms  uncovered  foi 
our  especial  benefit,  and  a  more  palpal^c 
fraud  i  never  saw.    Even  at  die  distance  *c  , 
stood,  with  an  opera  glass  we  could  see  thai  I 
it  was  merely  an  oil  painting,  and  a  poor  one 
into  the  bargain.   And  yet  to  this  clay  ihf  ^ 
poor  Indians  troop  there  in  such  numberi  ^ 
that  ten  special  trains  run  eveiy  day  to 
and  from  Mexico  and  Guadalupe,  taking 
first-class   passengers    the  single  jouney  | 
for  a  "  raa^  6<^.,  and  second  class  for  a 
"  medio;' ^d. 

One  thmg  which  strikes  one  pleasantly  in 
Mexico,  is  the  wonderful  abuadaoce  of 
flowers.  AU  die  year  round  crowds  of 
Indios  sit  at  the  street  cwners  in  the  eariy  | 
morning,  making  and  selling  for  a  r<«^  ' 
bouquets  which  in  London  or  New  York 
could  not  be  got  for  a  guinea.  Rose*- 
verbenas,  heliotrope,  and  carnations  gn>« 
like    weeds;    and    beside   the  made-op 
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I  bouquets,  the  Indios  from  the  mountains 

f  bring  down  packs  on  their  backs  of  the 
"Flor  de  San  Juan"  (Bo-rardia),  a  flower  like 

I  an  immense  white  jessamine ;  and  for  a 
"^rii/la,"  1^.,  you  can  buy  an  armful  of 
it  which  tnll  scent  a  whole  house  for  a  week. 
Our  rocnns  were  always  fragrant  with  the 
bouquets  which  came  in  fresh  every  two  or 

'  three  days,  and  sometimes  round  the  hanging 
baskets  in  the  windom  a  lovely  humming 

'  bird  would  hover  like  a  Imng  emerald  and 
(lip  his  long  bill  into  the  flowexs  for  luHi^. 

I  Hie  streets  are  liill  of  Indios  plying 
^'aiioas  trades;  and  each  class  has  its  dis- 

I  tinguishing  dress,  o^n  extremely  picturesque. 

,  Saturday  morning  is  the  best  time  for  seeing 
the  "  Typos  dfel  Pais,*  types  of  the  country ; 

'  for  then  the  Indios  troop  into  the  market 

1  TTie  "  Car^meros  "  from  the  mountains  trot 
along,  men  and  women,  carrying  a  pack  of 
charcoal  200  lbs.  weight  on  their  backs,  some- 
times for  forty  miles.  Then  th«e  is  the  fruit 
seller,  with  a  tray  of  tempting  fruits ;  and  the 
"Mant^erot*'  vith  his  tub  of  lud  on  his 
Head ;  and  the  **Agi^i^^  his  huge  es^em 

,  vater  ju  slung  on  his  baci  by  a  Strap  roimd 
his  forehead;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
bird  sellers,  who  bring  their  "huaaUs"  or 
packs  of  binis  up  from  the  Tierra  Caliente, 
^nd  sit  in  crowds  on  the  plaza  outside  die 

I  Cathedral,  with  "Sen  Sontiles"  or  mocking 

]  birds,  clarines,  cardinals,  parrots,  and  some- 

.  times,  I  grieve  to  say,  a  cage  of  little  hum- 

I  tning  birds,  who  generally  beat  themselves  to 

I  iea&i  in  a  few  hours. 

I  After  ax  weeks  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
I  General  and  Mrs.  P.,  Governor  H.,  and  I  set 
OUT  faces  homewards,  leaving  the  rest  of  our 
j  two  parties  behind  scattoed  in  varions 
directions  over  the  country,  and  on  Friday, 
June  1 4th,  started  on  the  Vera  CtuxRaihoad 
for  Puebla.  The  train  was  guarded  by  three 
cars  of  soldiers,  two  hundred  men  in  all,  for 
fear  of  the  Revolutionists,  as  six  weeks 
before  they  had  stopped  the  train,  and  burnt 
the  station  of  Omatusca.  The  railroad  skirts 
•he  northern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Tezcoco, 
^nd  by  a  rise  of  a  thousand  feet  leaves  the 
valley  on  reaching  the  plains  of  Appam. 
Appam  is  the  pulque  metropolis  of  the  world. 
Here,  as  far  as  eye  can  see,  the  country  is 
covered  with  Gountiess  acres  of  pulque  pkn- 
tations,  and  so  great  are  the  quantities  mann- 
I'actured  of  that  very  uninviting  bevoage, 
ihat  every  day  a  "train  of  piques"  runs 
-ach  way  between  Mexico  and  Puebla. 

At  Pnebia,  which  we  reached  at  1.30,  we 
stayed  for  the  night,  in  order  to  see  a  httle  of 
'<ie  town.    It  is  cleaner  and  better  drained 


than  the  capital,  and  in  a  magnificent  situa- 
tion on  die  eastern  slopes  of  the  great  volca- 
nos. 

As  the  middle  section  of  the  railroad  be- 
tween Puebla  and  Orizaba  was  not  finished 
(it  is  now  completed,  and  runs  the  whole 
way  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico), 
we  had  to  betake  ourselves  once  more  to  our 
old  enemy,  a  Diligencia.  So,  on  the 
15  th,  we  whirled  out  of  Puebla  with  eight 
wild  ponies,  making  up  our  minds  to  two 
days  more  misery,  before  again  reaching 
civilisation  m  the  shape  of  railway  carriages. 

The  journey,  in  some  parts,  was  very 
beautiful.  From  the  first  rise  out  of  Puebla, 
while  we  were  sticking  fast  in  a  deep  mud 
hole,  we  got  a  glorious  view.  Behind  us  the 
white  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  two  giant  vol- 
canos,  whose  snowy  heads,  pink  in  the  rising 
sun,  looked  sq  near  one  almost  imagined  one 
could  touch  them.  To  our  left  rose  the 
Malinche,  and  the  Cofre  ,de  Perote,  and  far 
away,  right  before  us,  gleamed  the  Pico  de 
Orizaba. 

At  6.30  PJ4.  we  reached  San  Augustih 
Palmar,  where,  after  a  tolerable  supper,  we 
slept,  or  tried  to  sleep,  for  three  hours,  being 
roused  at  twelve  p.m.  to  get  ready  for  the  DUi- 
geiicia,  which  started  at  one  A..M.  Till  day- 
break we  were  lighted  by  flaming  torches, 
carried  by  the  Muchacho  on  the  box,  showing 
us  here  and  there  the  weird  het^es  of 
cactus  and  aloe  which  lined  our  road,  and 
in  the  uncertain  light  took  every  imaginable 
shape,  giving  us  not  a  few  frights  by  their 
unpleasant  resemblance  sometimes  to  a 
group  of  men  on  the  watch  for  the  coach. 
At  dawn  ve  reached  I.a  Cafiada,  a  town  just 
below  the  Pico  de  Orizaba ;  and  then  rising  five 
hundred  feet  up  a  steq>  lull,  found  ourselves 
on  the  very  edge  of  ^  Miexican  Plateau. 
Below  us  was  a  step  or  cumbre,  of  about  eight 
hundred  feet,  down  which  the  road  was  zig- 
zagged ;  and  when  we  reached  a  few  huts,  in  the 
VaiH  below,and  stopped  to  change  mules,  look- 
ing back  one  hardly  knew  how  one  had  come 
down,  so  sheer  was  the  cliff  and  so  sharp  the 
turns.  But  that  was  nothing  to  what  was 
coming.  On  starting  again,  I  got  outside 
to  see  better,  also  blinking  that  the  very 
small  chance  of  being  pitched  off  the  coadi 
was  prefetaUe  to  being  quite  flattened  be- 
tween a  very  fat  Mexican  and  a  v^  sleepy 
Spaniard  inside  From  Vall^  a  pretty  ^aip  rise 
leads  to  the  top  of  Uie  great  Cumbre  de  Acul* 
cingo,  and  here  in  four  miles  you  drop  sud- 
denly nineteen  hundred  feet,  and  change  from 
the  cactus  vegetation  of  the  Plateau  to  the 
tropical  of  the  Tierra  Caliente.  At  the  top  of 
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the  cumbre,  the  two  leading  mules  were  taken 
off,  and  trotted  down  loose  in  front  of  us ; 
the  Cochero  managed  the  four  mules  in  the 
"  swing,"  and  the  break  which  is  worked  by 
his  right  foot;  and  the  muchacho  held  the 
two  wheelers,  on  whom,  poor  beasts,  came 
all  the  weight  of  the  coach.  The  cliff  was 
almost  perpendicular,  the  road  took  twen^- 
two  sharp  turns  down  it,  utterly  unpro- 
tected by  any  kind  of  railing,  and  crowded 
with  pack  mules  and  long  waggon  trains  from 
the  country  below.  So  the  descent  was  any- 
thing but  safe  or  easy.  At  the  village  of 
Aculdngo  we  changed  mules  in  a  moment, 
and  then  went  full  ^illop  with  our  fresh  team 
along  a  splendid  road.  It  was  the  strangest 
change  &om  the  batten  cactus  land  above 
the  Cumbres.  The  Cafiada,  or  valley  down 
which  our  road  lay,  is  twen^  miles  long,  and 
one  to  one  and  a  half  broad,  between  wooded 
mountams  one  to  three  thousand  feet  high. 
A  little  river,  shaded  by  cypress  and  sub- 
tropical trees,  ran  through  rich  fields  of 
maize  and  sugar-cane,  wi^  hedges  of  aloes 
in  full  flower ;  and  past  palm-thatched  huts, 
vitk  green  parrots  crawlmg  about  the  door- 
ways,  surrounded  by  neat  gardens  full  of 
Baruuias  and  pine-apples.  Then  the  valley 
narrowed  into  a  pass;  we  whirled  round  the 
comer  of  a  hill,  and  there  was  the  pretty 
town  of  Orizaba  right  in  front  of  us. 

Here  we  stayed  twenty-four  hours,  spend- 
ing the  day  in  wandering  among  the  orange 
and  lime  groves,  and  through  the  market, 
where  we  got  for  a  raU  the  finest  pine- 
apples I  have  ever  seen  anywhere.  The 
night  did  not  pass  quite  so  pleasantly  for 
me,  as  the  mosquitos  swarmed  into  my 
room  through  the  unglazed  windows,  and, 
having  no  mosquito  net,  I  was  so  devoured 
as  to  be  utterly  unreo^fnisable  at  break£ist 
next  morning. 

At  ten  A.H,,  on  the  17th,  we  left  in  the 
Diligencia  for  Fortin,  seven  miles  off,  and 
our  start  was  so  exciting  I  may  as  well  de- 
scribe it.  The  mules  are  always  impatient 
to  be  off  when  they  are  once  harnessed,  so 
two  men  turn  the  leaders  at  right  angles  to 
the  other  sue,  with  their  heads  against  the 
wall,  and  a  bit  of  rope  eight  or  nine  feet 
long  passed  through  their  bridles.  When  all 
is  ready  they  turn  them  out  into  the  road, 
and  run  beside  them  till  their  heads  are  quite 
straight,  and  then  let  slip  the  rope,  and  away 
the  whole  eight  go,  heads  down  and  crouch- 
ing low,  as  hard  as  they  can  Hy  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile;  On  this  occasion  the  mules  were 
very  fresh,  and  were  kept  waiting  a  few 
minuteSf  io  the  vrtieelers  began  to  amuse 


themselves  by  a  kicking  match,  which  ended 
in  their  kicking  over  the  traces,  throwmg ' 
themselves  and  the  middle  mules  down,  and  1 
breaking  the  harness.   When  fresh  harness 
was  brought,  and  all  the  passengers  were 
ready,  they  were  once  more  put  in,  and  ' 
starting  with  •two  or  three  good  lucks,  we 
went  down  the  narrow  paved  streets  of  1 
Orizaba  like  Lutzow's  wild  hunt,  the  heavy 
coadi  whisking  rpund  comers,  and  flying  1 
over  ditches  across  the  streets,  in  a  way  that 
took  one's  breath  away. 

At  Fortin  we  readied  die  temporary  ter-  | 
minus  of  the  railroad,  and  were  soon  com-  1 
fortably  established  in  Englbh  carriages  for  1 
the  run  of  seventy  miles  into  Vera  Cnu. 
The  first  part  of  the  road  laid  through  1 
Banana,  coffee,  and  tobacco  fields,  at  Cor-  1 
dova  plunging  into  tropic  forest,  the  trees  [ 
covered  with  lianas,  and  clouds  of  yellov  | 
butterflies  dancing  in  the  sun.    Just  beyond 
Atoyac,  a  little  station  above  a  beautiful  | 
rocky  river,  we  came  to  the  Chicahuiti  Pass, 
where  river  and  railroad  make  their  vaj  ! 
through  a  narrow  gap  out  of  the  mount:uns. 
The  road  is  blasted  along  the  cliff,  some  two  , 
hundred  feet  above  the  river,  which  fells  is  j 
a  cascade  fifty  feet  high  through  a  ddt  of  > 
rock  a  few  feet  wide  completely  oveiaTched 
by  fine  trees,  wooded  hills  rismg  on  either 
side  a  thousand  feet  from  the  stream.    Once  , 
out  of  the  pass,  you  are  clear  of  the  moun-  1 
tains  ;  and  as  you  cross  a  wide  open  plain  to  ■ 
Paso  de  Macho  they  stretch  away  south  as 
far  as  eye  can  see,  an  almost  impassable  wall,  \ 
till  lost  in  the  misty  Atlantic  ateaosphere.  '| 

The  journey  thence  becomes  tame  and  1 
tiresome,  over  wide  plains  covered  wiih  | 
volcanic  boulders  with  here  and  there  a  tree-  ; 
bordered  gulley,  through  blinding  dust  and  . 
broiling  sun,  till  at  Soledad  we  struck  the  j 
belt  of  pestilential  swamp  and  forest  which  ' 
stretches  along  the  scarboanL  The  xailway 
track  has  been  cut  throu^  a  seemingly  im-  |j 
penetrable  jungle;  to  show  how  thick  It  ', 
actually  is,  a  caJf  got  in  front  of  our  train 
and  galloped  a  mile  down  the  line  before  '1 
it  could  find  a  place  to  turn  off  and  let  U5 
pass.    The  swamps  were  covered  viih  innu- 
merable flocks  of  white  cranes  of  two  kinds,  ■ 
one  very  large,  the  other  as  small  as  a  ban- 
tam ;  the  trees  were  wreathed  with  flowering 
creepers ;  and  as  we  neaxed  the  coast  low 
palms  appeared  among  the  brush. 

Vera  Cruz,  where  we  arrived  at  five  P.31..  1 
though  a  place  of  such  ill  fame  possessed  two  j 
great  at  traction  s  for  us,  hot  and  tired  as  we  were 
from  our  journey.   First,  at  the  hotel  we  got 
any  amount  of  ice,  which  of  course  comes  . 
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strueht  down  from  the  States.  And,  secondly, 
I  wandering  about  die  town,  we  discovered  the 
'  most  channing  baths.  They  were  built  round 
I  a  Fatio,  ftdl  of  tropic  flowers  of  every  hue 
and  great  banana  plants.  The  town  is  very 
small,  and  enclosed  in  old  walls  built,  for 
want  of  stone,  of  white  coral  and  bnun- 
j  stone.    The  market,  just  off  the  Plaza,  is 
I  the  only  amusing  sight ;  for  there,  besides 
I  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  are  always 
worth  seeing  in  a  tropical  country,  the  In- 
dies bring  in  quantities  of  birds  for  sale, 
especially  parrots.    I  went,  of  course,  to  see 
the  market,  and  soon  found  an  irresistible 
**  Lorito,'*  a  red  headed  parrot,  crying  help- 
lessly in  a  palm-leaf  bag  with  tiiree  little 
brodicrs  and  sisters  out  of  the  same  nest,  who 


i 

OVER  the  happy  mother's  bed 
Gambol  three  children,  loving  and  gay, 
Ernest  strong,  and  delicate  Fritz, 

Pretty  baby  Victoria. 
Two  little  princes,  sans  sword,  sans  crown, 

One  little  princess,  infant-sweet, — 
In  the  mother's  heart,  as  rich  and  as  full 

As  any  mother's  in  lane  or  street. 
They  grow — three  roses — love-rooted  deep. 

Filling  with  perfume  all  their  own 
The  empty  air,  oft  so  sharp  and  keen. 
Of  the  kmely  heights  too  near  a  throne. 

The  palace  windows  stand  open  wide. 
The  harmless  windows ;  and  through  them 
pass 

May-winds,  to  Uie  palace  children  dear, 
As  to  cottage  l»bies  upon  the  grass ; 

Out  through  we  chamber  runs  Ernest  bold ; 
The  mother  follows,  with  careful  mind. 

Fearless  of  fate,  for  a  minute's  space 
Leaving  the  other  two  behind. 

Grand  on  the  bed  like  a  mimic  queen 
Tiny  Victoria  gravely  sits  : 

While  clasping  closely  his  darling  toy 
Up  to  the  casement  climbs  merry  Fritz. 

It  drops— his  treasurel  He  leans  and  looks- 
Twenty  feet  down  to  the  stony  road — 

H  ear'st  Thou  that  shriek  from  the  moth  er's  lips  ? 
Hast  Thou  no  mercy,  O  God,  O  God  ?— 
I  One  ghastly  moment  he  hangs  in  air ; 
>     Like  a  half-fledged  bird  from  the  nesf  s 
I        edge  dirown, 

With  innocent  eyes  of  dumb  surprise — 

Then  falls— and  the  brief  young  life  is  done. 
***** 


proved  an  excellent  traveller,  and  reached 
England  in  safety. 

After  a  night  in  Vera  Cniz  we  bade  adieu 
to  Mexico;  and  embarking  on  board  the 
French  mail  steamer,  Aouveau  MondCy 
reached  Havana  in  a  little  over  three  days. 
Here  we  spent  nearly  a  week,  going  out  to 
Matanzas  to  see  the  famous  stalactite  caves 
of  Bellamar,  the  finest  known  in  the  New 
World ;  and  seeing  as  many  of  the  beauties 
of  Havana  as  the  heat  would  allow  of. 

Thence,  in  a  small  steamer,  we  crossed  to 
Key  West,  and  up  the  coast  of  Florida  to 
Cedar  Keys,  where  we  took  the  cars,  vi& 
Savannah,  Charleston,  and  Richmond,  for 
New  Yoik,  heartily  glad  to  be  once  mem 
on  American  soil. 


Mother,  poor  mother  I  try  to  see- 
Not  ^e  skdeton  hand  that  thrust  hun 
there 

Out  of  sunshiny  life  into  silent  death — 
But  the  waiting  angels  in  phalanx  fair. 

O  try  to  feel  that  the  earth's  hard  breast 
Was  the  bosom  of  God  which  took  him 
in — 

God,  who  knows  all  things,  to  us  unknown — 
From  sorrows,  sicknesses,  peril  or  sin, 

O  hear,  far  off,  the  low  sound  of  tears. 
Dropping  from  many  an  eye  like  mine. 

As  we  look  at  our  living  childrra  sweet, 
And  our  mother>hearts  weep  blood  for 
thine, 

God  comfort  theel     Under  the  robe  of 
state  ' 

That  hides,  but  heals  not,  wounds  throb- 
bing wild, 

Majrst  thou  feel  the  touch  of  one  soft  dead 
hand — 

The  child  that  will  always  remain  a  chUd. 
And  when  the  tong  years  ^lall  have  slipped 
away. 

And  grey  hairs  rome  and  thy  pulse  beats 

slow. 

May  one  little  face  shine  star-like  out 
O'er  the  dim  descent  that  thy  feet  must 

go- 
Mother,  poOT  moUierl  'neath  warm  June 
rain 

Bear  to  the  gmve  thy  coffin  small ; 
Oft,  children  living  are  children  lost, 
But  our  children  dead— ah,  we  luep  them 
alll 
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PICTURES  OF  ITALIAN  LIFE. 

No.  m.— IN  THE  HERNICAN  HILLS, 


April,  1873. 

THIS  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting 
excursions  near 
Rome,  and  is  per- 
haps   the  one 
which    is  least 
known,  though  it 
is  now  rendered 
very  easy  by  the 
railway.    To  ac- 
complish .  it,  one 
must  leave  Rome 
by  the  first  train 
at  eight  a.m.,  and 
it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  tfmt 
train  alone  is  met 
by  the  omnibus  from  Segni,  Anagni,  Feren- 
tino,  and  other  places  on  Uie  route,  but  distant 
several  miles  irom  the  railway  j  and  that  if  any 
other  train  is  chosen,  the  traveller  will  find 
himself  deposited  at  a  small  country  station 
in   a  desolate 
district,  without 
any  further 
means   of  pro- 
gress.   For  the 
same  reason  it 
will  be  best  to 
visit  the  nearest 
]]]aces  first,  tak- 
ing up  the  same 
train  at  the  dif- 
ferent stations. 
Any  one  who  is 
delicate  about 
food,  had  better 
take  it  with  them 
from  Rome,  or 

at  any  rate  some;  cKto  LsTinia. 

tea  and  coffee. 

Meat  can  scarcely  ever  be  obtained  in  the 
mountain  towns,  but  eggs,  goats'  milk,  and 
excellent  coarse  bread  are  always  to  be 
found  there,  and  often  macaroni  also,  with 
the  thin  sour  wine  of  the  hill  districts.  The 
inns  are  mere  taverns,  often  approached  by 
filthy  alleys,  but  the  people  are  always  civil, 
the  Imen  dean,  and  the  beds  sufficiently 
comfortable  to  be  appreciated  by  a  tired 
traveller,  whose  appetite,  strengthened  by 
the  fi'esh  mountain  air,  will  also  be  quite 
ready  for  the  humble  fiu-e  of  the  place.  The 
charges  are  those  of  an  Italy  unspoilt  by 


English  and  Americans  ;  one  franc  for  bed, 
two  francs  for  dinner,  and  forty  centimes  (or 
breakfast,  are  not  unusual  prices.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  bargain,  and  will  only  aeaie 
surprise  and  discomfort 

Those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
it  in  Rome,  will  learn  on  this  excursion  bow 
much  beau^  and  pleasure  are  lost  by  want  of 
early  rising.   The  most  delicate  hues  and 
shadows  do  not  last  for  many  hours  after 
sunrise.    When  we  have  emerged  fiiom  the 
unfinished  station,  and  traversed  the  vine- 
yards and  kitchen-gardens  within  the  walls 
of  Rome,  we  are  astonished  by  the  colouring 
of  the  pale  pink  precipices  in  the  familiar 
range  of  the  Sabina,  as  the^  melt  into  a 
silver  haze.    Here  and  there  a  projecting 
cliff  can  be  distinguished,  in  the  rest  all 
form  is  lost  in  colour ;  Monticelli  and  Si. 
Angelo  glitter  on  their  hill-tops,  and  the  long 
flat  lines  of  the  campagna  are  tinged  with  ; 
peacock  hues,  as  the  blue  cloud-shadows  flit 
across  them.  In  the  foreground  the  rank  vege- 
tation of  thistUs. ! 
marigolds,  and 
lupins,  grows  to ' 
gethcr  so  vigor- 
ously, that  you 
seem  to  see  them 
sucking  theii 
strong  life  out  of 
the  rich  brown 
earth.    On  the 
other  side,  we 
have    first  the 
striding  aque- 
ducts, tinged  on 
their  irmer  edi,e 
by  the  dazzling 
sunlight,  and 
then   the  long 
line   of  ruined 
tombs,  which  traces  out  the  Appian  Way 
against  the  low-lying  horizon.  Soon  the  train 
rushes  across  the  sepulchral  road     so  many 
memories,  and  over  the  stones  which 
know  were  once  trodden  by  the  sandalled  feci 
of  St  Paul, — and  so  into  ^e  upland,  to  olive 
gardens,  whose  silvery  stems  glisten  against 
tlie  brilliant  green  of      yoimg  COTn,  to  dark 
cypress  groves  and  pine-trees  on  the  edge  of 
terraced  villas,  and  to  fields  divided  by 
hedges  of  the  graceful  Spina  Christi,  the 
iiallowed  plant,  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
Italy  by  the  returning  crusaders,  and  to  haw 
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come  from  the  seed  of  the  tree  on  Calvary, 
whence  the  sacred  crown  was  woven.  Thus 
we  wind  round  the  base  of  the  green  slopes 
encirding  Monte  Cavo,  from  which  Castel 
Gandolfo  looks  down  upon  the  Alban  lake, 
and  reach  the  station  of  Albano.  Beyond 
this,  upon  the  right,  we  overlook  a  plain 
historical  with  the  sites  of  Pratica,  Ardea, 
Antium,  and  Astura,  to  a  wide  expanse  of 
blue  sea.    On  the  left  Civita  Lavinia  rises 
with  its  tower  on  a  fortified  height ;  then 
Veiletri  with  its  orange  roofs  and  wooded  hills 
riven  into  gulfs  of  verdure  ;  and  then  we  enter 
a  wilder  and  less  wooded  country, — a  plain 
alternately  narrow  and  wide ;  a  very  definite 
plain  indeed,  closed  in  by  the  Hemican  hills 
on  one  side,  and  the  Volscian  mountains  on 
the  other,  which  rise  abruptly  out  of  it  with 
rocky  buttresses. 

An  omnibus  met  us  at  the  Ferentino  sta- 
tion, and  took  us  the  three  miles  up  into  the 
town,  through  a  country  where  the  most  re- 
markable feature  was  the  faggots,  stacked 
high  up  in  the  maple-trees,  pollarded  for  the 
purpose. 

We  found  tolerable  rooms  at  the  little  inn, 
and  almost  immediately  set  off  in  the  omni- 
bus again  for  Alatri.  It  is  a  long  drive  (much 
longer  than  Murray  describes)  of  about  two 
hours,  and  you  are  beginning  to  wonder 
where  Alatri  can  be,  when  you  see  its  huge 
Cyclopean  walls  rising  against  the  sky  at  the 
end  of  a  valley  upon  the  left,  and  forming  a 
terrace  fit  for  Titans  to  walk  upon,  an  archi- 
tectural Stonehenge.  The  modem  road 
ft-inds  into  the  town  by  a  gradual  ascent. 
The  ancient  approach  is  the  earliest  instance 
Df  a  cordonnata,  a  hillside  broken  by  steps, 
iuch  as  the  approach  to  the  Roman  Capitol. 
The  streets  are  full  of  medieval  houses,  with 
^othic  windows  and  loggias ;  and  the  two 
mcient  churches  have  each  a  fine  rose-win- 
iow  in  the  west  front.  But  towering  high 
ibove  the  buildings  of  all  later  ages  are  the 
Cyclopean  walls  of  the  Pelasgic  city,  forming 
L  quadrangle,  and  quite  perfect,  as  if  they 
l  ere  finished  yesterday :  for  though  the 
tones  are  fitted  together  without  cement, 
ach  is  like  a  mass  of  rock,  and  the  arched 
jnn  of  their  fitting  adds  to  their  firmness. 
)ne  of  the  ancient  gates  remains  under  a 
ingle  horizontal  stone  measuring  eighteen 
.-et  by  nine.  The  figure  of  the  Pelasgic  god 
'riapus  is  repeatedly  sculptured  on  the  walls, 
nd  it  has  long  been  a  semi-religious  custom 
ir  the  inhabitants  to  go  out  en  masse  to  mu- 
late  it  on  Easter  Monday.  The  place  is 
lentioned  by  Plautus,  under  the  Greek  form 
lAarptof  :  Strabo  calls  it  Aktrpioy. 


Within  the  precincts  of  the  Pelasgic  for- 
tress stands  Uie  cathedral.  It  only  dates 
from  the  last  century,  though  the  see  was 
created  in  A.D.  551 ;  but  it  is  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  all  distant  views  of  the  toin-n. 
From  the  heights  overhanging  the  Cyclopean 
walls  are  wild  views  over  the  Volscian  and 
Hemican  hills,  the  most  prominent  feature 
being  a  bare  mountain,  crowned  by  a  little 
town  and  a  grove  of  cypresses.  This  is 
Fumone,  the  scene  of  the  imprisonment  and 
death  of  the  abdicated  hermit-Pope,  Celestine 
v.,  immured  here  by  the  jealousy  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Boniface  VIII.,  though  the  next  Pope, 
Clement  V.,  enrolled  him  amongst  the  saints. 
In  old  days  Fumone  was  carefully  watched, 
for  its  lord  had  feudal  rights  over  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and,  when  he  wished  to 


Rock  Gate,  AUtri, 


summon  his  vassals,  either  in  defence  or  : 
attack,  he  lighted  a  bonfire  on  his  hill-top,  i 
whence  the  proverb, — "  Quando  Fumone  j 
fuma,  tutta  la  campagna  trema."  The  people 
of  Alatri  are  magnificently  handsome,  and  as  j 
the  women  come  down  the  steep  stairs  under 
the  great  gateway,  with  their  flowing  veils, 
their  rich  costume,  and  their  gleaming  brass 
conche  poised  upon  their  stately  heads,  they 
are  wonderfully  in  keeping  with  the  scene. 
At  Collepardo,  where  there  are  famous  caves, 
a  few  miles  beyond  Alatri,  the  costumes  are 
even  more  splendid.    Near  this  is  the  fa- 
mous  Pozzo    d'Antullo,  an  extraordinary 
hollow,  fonned  by  a  volcanic  sinking  of  the 
earth. 

The  drive  back  to  Ferentino  in  the  gloam- 
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jng  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  days  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  gave  us  a  perfect  succes- 
sion of  charming  pictures,  not  only  of  land- 
scape— though  that  was  beautiful  exceedingly 
in  the  still  late  light — but  of  herdsmen  in 
their  closely- fitting  blue  dress,  with  their 
guiding-poles  over  their  shoulders,  following 
great  grey  oxen  down  the  hollow  ways  be- 
tween the  red  earth  and  bright  young  grass, 
and  singing  as  they  went ;  and  of  women  in 
white  dresses,  with  snow-white  panni  folded 
over  their  dark  hair,  large  gold  earrings,  and 


embroidered  aprons,  sometimes  coming  up 
from  wayside  fountains  with  the  great  brazen  I 
vessels  of  water,  which  one  sees  here  evei)- 
where,  poised  upon  their  heads,  like  beauti- ' 
ful  Greek  Caryatides.  And  our  evening  i 
was  a  perfectly  Italian  one — seated  in  thej 
brick-floored,  wall-painted  room,  lighted  by 
Italian  lamps,  with  three  burners,  and  hang- 
ing chains,  and  waited  on  by  a  gaily-jewelled 
hostess,  who  had  nothing  to  offer  but  ^;gs 
and  salad. 

Another  beautiful  morning  found  us  quite 


Ina  at  Fmii[Iii& 


Sulccaic  at  Ferentlaa, 


Sta.  UailB  Uaolorc,  Ferentbix 


rested,  and  up  at  six  to  enjoy  the  early  light 
glinting  through  the  old  olive-trees  under  our 
window,  and  the  distant  views  of  rosy  peaks 
fading  fainter  into  a  misty  plain.  Then  we 
set  off  to  explore  the  town,  the  ancient 
Ferentinum,  up  the  steep  dark  street,  all 
balconies,  and  loggias,  and  Gothic  windows, 
with  plenty  of  dirt  beneath,  and  only  a  strip 
of  opal  sky  lighting  it  up  at  the  end.  On 
the  steepest  part  of  the  hill  is  St.  Valentine, 
with  a  very  curious  porch,  whose  canopy  is 
formed  by  a  projecting  apse.    A  little  fur- 


ther is  St  Francesco,  with  strange  bas-reliefe 
in  its  little  fore-court.  Hence  the  Via  dell' 
Antico  Acropole,  a  street  full  of  long  steep 
staircases,  beloved  by  artists,  leads  up  to  2 
terrace  under  Cyclopean  walls  of  huge  stones, 
something  like  those  of  Alatri.  The  d:irk ; 
passage  cavemed  under  these  walls  emerges 
close  to  the  Duomo  (SS.  Giovanni  a  Paolo>, 
which,  externally,  has  much  of  its  Lombard 
architecture  remaining ;  and,  within,  a  sfrfen- 
did  opus-alexandrinum  pavement,  mended 
with  fragments  of  sculptured  marble-work. 
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and  a  glorious  twisted  mosaic  pillar  nearly 
the  whole  height  of  the  church,  secured 
against  the  wall  by  iron  clamps.  Behind  the 
church  is  the  bishop's  palace,  with  a  stately 
old  staircase  guarded  by  marble  lions. 

A  crowded  street, 
where  old  women,  ^  .' 

like  the  Fates  of  "  "  '  - 

Michael  Angelo,  sit 
spinning  in  their 
dxirways,  sunound- 
e  1  by  their  domestic 
circles  of  goats,  cats, 
dogs,  and  pigs,  all 
joining  vociferously^ 
in  the  conversation, 
leads  to  the  lower 
town.  The  stone 
used  as  the  font  in 
the  little  church  of 
St.  Giovanni  Evan-* 
gelista  has  an  in-' 
scription  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Fe- 
rentinum  to  Corne- 
lia Salonina,  wife  of 
the  "  unconquered 
Gallienus."  From 
the  piazza,  where  a 
number  of  Roman 
altars  are  collected, 
we  have  a  magni- 
ficent view  over 
mountain  and  plaia 
Hence,  also,  one 
pay  leam,  by  look- 
ing down,  to  find 
one's  way  through 
tbe  intricate  maze 
of  filthy  alleys, 
many  of  which  have 
such  stately  names 
as  Via  deir  Atreo, 
Vicolo  dei  Bagni 
de  Flavio,  Vicolo 
(Jel  Calidario,  &c., 
to  the  finest  of  the 
churches,  Sta  Maria 
Maggiore,  which,  in 
'ts  beautiful  west 
iwnt,  has  a  door 
*"th  detached  red 
J"wble  columns 
oatided  together, 
andabovftit  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists 
°n  either  side  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  a 
grand  rose  window. 

Near  the  gate  close  to  this  church  an  in- 
scnption  hewn  in  the  solid  rock  records  the 
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erection  of  a  statue  by  the  grateful  people 
of  Ferentinum  to  Quinctilius  Priscus,  who, 
amongst  other  largesses,  gave  them  crustula 
and  mulsum  (cakes  and  mead)  upon  his  birth- 
day, with  sportula  (presents  of  money)  for 
the  decurions,  and 
nucum  sparsiffTtes 
(scrambles  of  nuts) 
for  the  boys. 

Another  public 
carriage  met  us  at 
the  station  for 
Anagni,  the  ancient 
Anagnia,  the  capital 
.  of  the  Hemicans, 
and  one  of  the 
five  Satumian  cities 
whose  names  begin 
with  the  first  letters 
of  the  alphabet — 
Anagni,  Alatri,  Ar- 
pino.  Area,  and 
Atino.  The  town 
clings  to  terraces 
on  the  bare  side  of 
the  Hemican  hills, 
with  the  most  splen- 
did views  in  every 
direction.  Its  streets 
perfectly  abound  in 
quaint  architectural 
fragments,  griffins, 
lions,  open  loggias, 
outside  staircases, 
trefoiled  windows, 
and  great  arched 
doorways,  and  still 
remind  one  of  the 
expression  *'  muni- 
cipium  omatissi- 
mum,"  which  Cice- 
ro, in  his  defence  of 
Milo,  applies  to 
this  town.  Virgil 
also  speaks  of  its 
riches : — 

_"  Quoi,  divei  AnaLgnia, 
pucU." 

Passing  the  piaz- 
za, where  groups  of 
brilliantly  -  dressed 
peasants,  wearing 
panni  again,  are  al- 
ways gathered  round 
the  fountain,  the  huge  round  ardies  of  the  por- 
tico of  the  old  Papal  palace  open  on  the  left. 
Little  that  is  curious  remains  in  the  interior ; 
yet  in  these  rooms  William  of  Nogaret  insulted 
the  mighty  Boniface  VIII.,  and  imprisoned 
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him  in  his  own  palace,  when  "  the  fleur-de-lis 
was  seen  in  An^^gra."  Here,  also,  Innocent 
III.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Alexander  IV.,  held 
their  courts  in  the  thirteenth  century,  all  born 
here,  and  all  sprung  from  native  families,  and 
once  canons  of  the  cathedral  Behind  the 
palace  a  fragment  of  a  beautiful  Gothic  loggia 
of  the  time  of  Boniface  remains ;  part  of  the 
interior  is  now  used  as  a  theatre.  There  is 
not  a  book-shop  in  Anagni,  and  we  could  find 
no  one,  not  even  the  sacristan  of  the  cathe- 
dral, who  knew  anything  whatever  of  its  his- 
tory. The  utmost  they  could  tell,  «ras  that 
**  Boni&zio  "  had  lived  there,  that  his  statue 
stood  on  their  walls,  and  that  Dante  had 
written  of  him — wkiU^  or  who  he  was,  they 
were  quite  igncnant  of. 

It  is  a  very  short  distance  up  the  hiU  to 
the  cathedral  (Sta.  Maria),  which  is  the  most 
interesting  mediaeval  building  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  except  the  convent  of  Subiaco.  The 
see  dates  from  a.d.  487.  On  the  wall,  above 
what  was  once  the  great  south  entrance, 
Boniface  VIII.  sits  aloft,  in  robes  and  tiara, 
in  his  throne  of  state.  Over  his  head, 
blazoned  in  gold  and  mosaic,  are  the  illus- 
trious alliances  of  the  Gaetani  before  his 
time.  The  steps  beneath  this  statue,  which 
must  have  had  a  magnificent  efiect  in  the 
open  space,  as  seen  from  the  valley  be- 
neath, were  destroyed  thirty  years  ago  by  a 
certain  Marchese  (even  his  name  seems  to 
be  forgotten),  and  the  present  entrance  is  by 
the  north,  where  a  quaint  winding  staircase 
leads  into  a  dark  gallery,  lined  with  curious 
old  frescoes  and  inscriptions,  and  so  into  the 
cathedral.  The  interior  is  far  more  pictur- 
esque than  beautiful.  In  tlie  lof^  choir  is  a 
grand  pascal  candlestick,  supporting  a  crouch- 
ing  figure.  Portraits  of  all  the  popes  con- 
nected with  Anagni  hang  over  the  throne 
and  stalls.  The  whole  pavement  of  the 
church  is  of  the  most  splendid  opus  alex- 
andrimim,  though  much  decayed,  and  in  die 
choir  it  reaches  a  degree  of  minuteness  and 
perfection  like  delicate  jewellers'  work.  Here 
the  cardinals  elected  Innocent  IV.,  after  they 
had  received  the  furious  letter  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.,  calling  them  "  sons  of 
Belial."  Here  (September  7,  1303)  Boniface 
VIII.  knelt  at  the  altar  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  when  the  French,  proEppted  .  by  his 
hereditary  enemies,  the  Colonnas,  had  forced 
the  gates  of  the  town,  and  burst  into  the 
streets,  crying,  "  Vive  le  roi  de  France,  et 
meure  Boni&ce."  Here  also  three  Hohen- 
staufens,  Barbarossa,  Frederick  II.,  anil  Man- 
fred, were  excommunicated. 

Two  chapels  on  the  left  of  the  nave  are 


filled  with  Gaetani- memorials.  In  one  is  a 
Greek  inscription.  In' the  <khn  b  a  painting 
of  the  Madonna,  of  1322,  and  tiie  grand 
mosaic  tomb  wrought  by  the  Cosmati 
("  magister  Cosmas,  civis  Romanus,  aim  filiis 
suis  Luca  et  Jacopo"),  known  as  *'I1  sepol- 
chro  della  faiuiglia  di  Bonifazio."  In  the 
sacristiy  are  preserved  some  curious  copes, 
and  the  croziers  of  Innocent  III.  and  Boni- 
face VIII.  The  crypt  is  given  up  to  the 
especial  saints  of  Anagni,  who  are  numetoos, 
and  whose  story,  in  a  series  of  very  early 
frescoes,  occupies  the  walls.  The  south 
altar  is  devoted  to  Santa  Oliva,  whose  bones 
and  head  are  shown  in  a  glass  case  beneath 
her  statue.  Opposite  her  is  St  Magnus,  Insht^ 
and  martyr,  who  is  represented  a^ve  sesUed 
between  two  virgin  saints.  Beneath  another 
altar  are  the  martyrs  Secunda,  Aurelia,  and 
Neonissa.  In  the  tribune,  which  has  a  mag- 
nificent pavement,  is  the  papal  throne,  and 
over  it,  in  ancient  fresco,  the  whole  story  of 
the  Apocalypse — the  seven  candlesticks,  the 
seven  churdies,  the  twenty-four  eldeis  in 
adoration  of  the  spotless  Lamb,  &c,  and,  in 
the  centre,  above  the  altar,  the  Redeemer 
seated  on  a  rainbow,  with  the  two-edged 
sword  proceeding  out  of  his  mouth. 

The  tall  Romanesque  tower  of  the  Cath^ 
dral  is  not  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  bnSdii^i 
but  stands  alone  upon  a  little  green  plalfnm 
at  the  west-end  of  the  church.  Hence  there 
is  a  grand  view  over  the  valley,  but  to  Roman 
Catholics  a  more  interesting  feature  will  he 
the  knot  of  brown  buildings  on  the  barren 
side  of  the  mountain,  about  six  miles  above 
Anagni ;  for  this  is  Acuto,  where  the  recently 
founded  but  ever-increasing  order  of  the 
Precious  Blood  had  its  ori^n,  and  where  its 
foundress,  Maria  de  Matthias,  lived  till  her 
death  about  seven  years  ago.  The  story  of 
her  vocation  is  quite  as  romantic  and  curious 
as  that  of  any  old  saintly  l^^end,  and  that 
of  her  founding  here  a  huge  sisteihood  and 
sdiool,  which  she  supported  by  £uth  uid 
prayer,  without  any  definite  sources  of  assist- 
ance, in  the  same  way  in  whidi  the  immense 
institutions  of  the  Protestant  Muller  are 
carried  on  at  CHfton.  Of  her  extraordinary 
influence  on  the  surrounding  districts,  no 
one  who  has  visited  them  can  have  a  doubt, 
or  of  the  power  of  her  sermons,  which  were 
simple  discourses  of  loving  practical  Chns- 
tianity,  such  as  Miss  Marsh  might  have 
delivered.  When  she  was  likely  to  prcjicii 
thousands  fiocked  to  hear  her,  and  when  she 
appeared,  a  silence  fell  upon  the  crowd,  ffith 
the  whisper,  "  Hush,  the  great  mother  i* 
going  to  speak  to  us."  1 


PICTURES  OF  ITALIAN  LIFE. 


The  Cathedral  of  Anagni  is  an  open 
meeting-ground  for  its  people,  who  do  not 
scruple  to  talk  aloud  there  when  service  is 
not  going  on,  as  in  a  market-place.  The 
sacristan  too  keeps  several  fine  cats  which 
wander  about  at  ease  amongst  the  tombs  and 
pillars.  Once,  when  we  were  there,  how- 
ever, we  saw  one  of  the  most  touching 
pictures  of  Italian  life  we  have  ever  met 


with.  A  little  dead  child  of  three  years 
old,  crowned  with  white  roses,  and  with 
other  flowers  in  its  tiny  waxen  hands,  lay  as 
if  asleep  upon  an  open  bier  in  the  centre  of 
the  floor,  and  around  it,  between  burning 
candles,  all  the  little  companions  witb  whom 
it  had  so  lately  been  at  play,  were  watching 
and  weeping. 

AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  THE 
TRANSIT  OF  VENUS  IN  1874. 


THE  transits  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disc  are  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  science  of  astronomy,  since  they 
afford  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the 
true  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth; 
this  distance  being  the  grand  measure  bom 
which  most  astronomicu  measurements  are 
made.  Unfortunately  these  truisits  are  of 
extr^ely  rare  cxxurrence.  Only  two  during 
the  Last  century  have  been  observed  with 
anything  like  sufflcient  accuracy  to  be  of 
value  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  viz.,  that 
of  T761  and  1769. 

The  next  transit  which  will  occur  will  be 
on  the  morning  of  the  Sth  December,  1874. 
.\fter  an  intend  of  eight  years,  another  will 
occur  on  the  6th  December,  1S82,  and  then 
there  will  be  a  long  gap  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  during  which  the  phenome- 
non wiU  not  occur.  The  succeeding  one 
will  take  place  on  the  7th  June,  3004.  In 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  relation  of  the 
periods  of  revolution  of  the  earth  and 
Venus  as  planets  to  each  other,  the  transits 
of  Venus  always  happen  at  the  beginning  of 
June  and  December.  The  approaching 
transit,  which  is  anticipated  with  so  much 
interest,  consequently  takes  place  on  the 
morning  of  the  Sth  December,  1874,  but 
unfortunately  too  early  to  be  visible  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  transit  will  just  be 
over  before  the  low  December  sun  has  risen 
above  our  horizon.  Observers  are,  there- 
fore, under  the  necessity  of  repairing  to  those 
regions  of  the  globe  where  the  sun  will  be 
considerably  elevated  during  die  four  hours 
the  planet  will  occupy  in  passing  across  the 
sun's  disc.  It  is  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance that  the  stations  occupied  by 
observers  should  be  as  far  as  possible  apart 
from  each  other,  as  it  is  by  the  observations 
being  made  at  the  same  instant,  on  opposite 
ends  of  the  earth's  diameter,  that  the  hori- 
zontal parallax  of  the  sun  is  determined,  and 


his  true  distance  obtained.    It  is  important, 
also,  that  a  great  many  observations  should 
be  made  by  independent  observers,  so  that, 
by  a  comparison  of  results  afterwards,  the 
possible  errors  of  observation  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.    Before  the  transit  of 
1769  much  interest  was  exdted,  and  several 
European  governments  fitted  out  expeditions 
to  those  parts  of  the  world  where  the  pheno- 
menon was  likely  to  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.    England  then  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  fitting  out  an  expedition 
to  Otaheite,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  com- 
mand of  which  was  assigned  to  Captain 
Cook.     Observations  were  taken  also  in 
Lapland  and  California,  at  Fekin,  Manilla, 
Batavia,  lakutsk,  Otaheite,  and  every  part  of 
Europe.    It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
interest  already  awakened  in  the  forthcoming 
transit  gives^  promise  of  being  ultimately 
greater  than  in  tiiat  of  the  last  centuiy.  The 
difierent  governments,  and  learned  societies 
of  Europe  and  America,  are  corresponding 
together;  the  methods  of  observation  are 
being  fixed  upon,  stations  selected,  tele- 
graphic communications  between  them  ar- 
ranged, and  instruments  of  the  highest 
possible  perfection  constructed.    It  is  now 
well  known  that  the  observations  of  the 
former  transits  were  not  made  with  such 
delicacy  and  accuracy  as  to  enable  our 
mathematicians  to  determine  with  the  pre- 
cision the  present  state  of  science  demands, 
the  great  problem  upon  which  so  much  in 
astronomy  depends ;  and  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  approaching  transit  will  con- 
siderably alter  the  interval  between  the 
earth  and  the  grand  central  ruler  of  the 
solar  system. 

Since  1769  our  instruments  of  observation 
have  been  greatly  improved;  new  methods 
of  registering  the  exact  instants  of  external 
and  mtemal  contact,  almost  entirely  free 
from  the  variations  and  errors  arising  from 
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the  state  of  the  stomach  or  the  condition  of 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  of  arrangements  more  perfect  than 
those  by  which  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
pencil  of  the  sun  are  all  made  mutually  to 
correct  each  other.  Be^des  which,  two  new 
methods  of  determining  the  problem  can 
now  be  employed,  viz.,  tiie  spectroscopic  and 
photographic  metiiods,  both  of  which  are  of 
very  great  value,  espedally  the  latter,  since 
by  it  tiie  sun  is  made  to  register  the  progress 
of  the  planet  across  his  face  with  unerring 
accuracy. 

In  the  spectroscopic  method  of  observa- 
tion it  is  proposed  to  disperse  or  dissipate 
the  cromosphere  of  the  sun  by  a  powerful 
spectroscope,  so  that  the  contact  of  the 
planet  with  the  real  and  not  the  spurious 
edge  of  the  sun  may  be  discovered.  From 
the  observations  so  made,  it  is  believed  that 
a  much  higher  degree  of  accuracy  may  be 
obtained.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present 
paper  to  give  a  popular  description  of  the 
phot(^[raphic  app^tus  and  methods  of  em- 
ploying It  which  will  be  used,  so  tiiat  some- 
thing like  an  idea  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  results  confidently  expected  may  be 
obtained.  We  confine  our  observations  to 
the  photographic  method  of  observation  all 
the  more  willingly  because  it  will  be  em- 
ployed for  the  first  time,  and  because  no 
description  of  it  can  be  obtuned  from  any 
popular  work  already  in  existence.  The 
reader  is  aware  that  already  photographs  of 
the  solar  spots,  of  the  moon's  surface,  of 
Jupiter,  and  of  various  constellations  have 
been  taken. 

These  are  of  very  great  value  in  astrono- 
mical science,  since  by  tliem  a  perfect 
representation  is  obtained,  from  which,  by 
comparison  with  subsequent  inctures  fay  the 
same  apparatus,  the  most  minute  celestial 
changes  can  be  discovered.  To  obtain  these 
celestial  photographs  with  the  required  per- 
fection it  is  necessary  that  the  pictures  should 
be  formed  of  the  requisite  size,  either  by 
lenses  or  mirrors  of  great  focal  length. 
They  must  be  direct  pictures,  formed  by  rays 
as  little  oblique  as  possible.  It  will  not  do, 
for  example,  to  photograph  an  image  of  the 
sun  about  ibe  size  of  a  sixpenny  piece  in  the 
focus  of  an  ordinary  telescope  (which  could 
easily  be  done),  and  then  enlarge  the  small 
picture  to  a  foot  or  ^hteen  inches  in 
diameter ;  because  the  enliugement  can  only 
be  produced  by  rays  having  a  great  obliquity, 
and,  consequently,  distortions  which  would 

kethe  enlai^iedpicturesof  uosdentifiCTOliw 


would  be  introduced.  To  render  the  photo- 
graphic pictures  of  the  sun  which  mil  be  i 
taken  during  the  time  of  the  traitsit  of  any 
value,  they  must  be  at  least  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  lenses  or  mirrors  of  not  less 
than  forty  or  fifty  feet  focal  length  must  be 
employed.  Such  lenses  and  spectra  are  now 
being  constructed  by  our  best  artists,  and 
their  qualities  tested,  in  order  that,  when  tfie 
time  comes,  pictures  of  the  greatest  possible 
perfection  may  be  obtained. 

Lord  Lindsay  (one  of  our  most  accom* 
plished  and  enthusiastic  sazxms),  with  his 
astronomer,  Mr.  Gill,  are  at  present  activeljr 
engaged  in  fitting  up  photographic  apparatus 
of  both  the  reflecting  and  refracting  kind,  i 
which  they  intend  to  carry  with  them  to  the  ' 
Mauritius,  which  station  his  lordship  has 
fixed  upon  for  making  his  observations  of  the 
forthcoming  transit    As  the  instruments  for  ! 
photographic  delineation  which  Lord  Lind- 
say will  employ  will  be  nearly  the  same  as 
those  emplo3red  at  the  principal  stations,  i 
brief  description  of  them  will  convey  a 
sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  tools  em- 
ployed 1^  our  astronomers,  as  well  as  the 
work  expected  to  be  done  by  them.  The 
reflecting  instrument  which  his  lord^ip  will 
employ  is  a  large  Cassegrain  telescope,  the 
principal  mirror  of  which  is  thirteen  inches 
m  diameter.    The  mirrors  (which  are  now 
being  constructed  by  Grubb,  of  Dublin)  are 
intended  to  be  fitted  into  the  skeleton  frame 
of  an  equatonally-mounted  Newtonian  tet^ 
scope,  which  is  to  be  taken  to  the  Mauritius 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  instrument  will 
have  all  the  requisite  photographic  apparatus 
attached  to  it.   Speaal  adaptations  for  get- 
ting quit  of  the  transmitted  heat,  for  the 
instantaneous  discharge  of  the  exposing 
shutter,  &c.,  are  being  carried  out  at  Uie  ob- 
servatory at  Dunedit    The  instants  of ' 
exposure  will  be  automatically  recorded  od  i 
the  cronographic  barrel,  as  ■  well,  approxi-  i 
mately,  for  check  by  eye  and  ear.  The  | 
glass  mirrors  of  this  noble  instrument  will  be  > 
purposely  left  unsilvered,  as  it  is  expected  | 
the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  their  ' 
being  so.    Such  a  large  instrument  will  con- 
vey such  an  amount  of  light  from  the  highly- 
pohshed  gloss  mirrors  that  a  sufiideotJ)'  j 
intense  picture  will  be  taken  in  the  mo^  < 
minute  fraction  of  a  second.    Being  eqna- 
torially  mounted  and  carried  along  by  clock- 
work, with  the  same  velocity  as  the  son,  the 
image  of  that  luminary  will  alirays  remain 
in  the  position  suitable  for  the  taking  of  the  I 
pictures,  and  these,  conse^uentiy,  caa  be 
taken  with  the  utmost  lapidi^. 
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Convenient  and  admirable  though  sudi  an 
instrument  will  unquestionably  be^  its  pic- 
I  tures  are  not  expected  to  be  so  perfect  or 
I  valuable,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  as 
those  which  will  be  taken  by  the  re&acting 
apparatus  which  X/xrd  Lindsay  is  also  fitting 
up  for  the  expedition.   The  rays  of  light,  it 
is  feared.  Will  too  rapidly  converge,  in  one 
part  of  their  course,  to  give  those  absolutely 
perfect  pictures  which  are  required.  The 
refracting  apparatus  will,  to  the  uninitiated, 
appear  a  strange-looking  contrivance,  but  it 
is  expected  to  do  its  work  with  an  accuracy 
superior  to  all  others,   A  long  wooden  box, 
six  inches  square,  and  between  forty  and 
fifty  feet  long,  will  be  supported  horizontally 
a  few  feet  &om  the  ground,  on  short  pillars. 
Its  direction  will  be  south  and  north ;  it  will 
be  blackened  inside  to  absorb  extraneous 
rays,  and  will  have  several  diaphragms,  four 
iDches  aperture,  like  &ose  of  a  telescope, 
within  it  at  regular  intervals,  and  it  will  be 
painted  white  on  the  outside,  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  the  heating  rays  of  the  sun. 
At  the  one  end  of  this  long  tube  or  box,  a 
I  lens,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  between 
forty  and  fifty  feet  in  focal  length,  will  be 
I  fixed,  and  a  camera  arrangement  at  the 
I  other.    A  very  perfect  mirror  is  placed 
j  before  the  lens,  with  a  Heliostatic  arrange- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  the  sun's 
rays  through  the  lens  along  the  blackened 
i  tube,  to  the  further  end,  where  an  image  of 
1  the  sun,  four  inches  in  diameter,  will  be 
formed,  which  ima^  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
apparatus  to  permit  of  being  rapidly  photo- 
'  ^phed. 

I  The  instrument,  it  will  be  seen,  is  just  an 
enormously  elongated  photographic  camera 

,  for  obtaining  what  photographers  call  a  large 
■and  flat  picture. 

In  such  an  instrument  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  flat  mirror  employed  for 
reflecting  the  sun's  rays  through  the  lens,  and 
along  the  tube,  should  be  as  perfect  as 
possible,  since  any  distortion  of  its  surface 
through  heat,  or  imperfect  workmanship,  will 
he  exaggerated  in  the  picture,  and  that  by  all 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  lens. 

Very  beautiful  flat  surfaces  can  now  be 
produced  on  glass,  which,  when  nlvered  by 
Baron  Liebig's  process,  wUl  give  a  speculum 
nearly  perfect  Lord  Lindsay  is  getting  a 
mirror  of 'this  kind  made  for  him  by  Mons, 
Martin,  of  Paris,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter, 
in  the  hope  that  the  few  square  inches  in  its 
centre  which  will  actually  be  employed  will 
DC  nearly  absolutely  perfect.  What  is  most 
'0  be  dreaded  is  the  bending  and  distortion 


which  will  probably  be  occasioned  by  the 
pouring  of  the  sun's  rays  on  such  a  mirror, 
and  in  such  a  latitude  as  the  Mauritius. 

Any  ingenious  person  who  could  suggest 
some  method  by  which  flat  mirrors  could  be 
laid  aside,  and  the  rays  of  the  smi  deflected 
into  the  tube  without  their  character  being 
injured,  would  at  the  present  time  confer  a 
great  boon  upon  science,  since  the  instru- 
ment we  are  now  describing  is,  in  many 
points  of  view,  the  most  important  which  will 
be  employed  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  1874.  It  will  be  very  obvious,  in 
thinking  over  the  requisites  of  such  an  instru- 
ment, that  the  object  lens  employed  must  be 
extremely  good.  If  it  is  not  so,  there  can  be 
no  clean,  sharp,  well-defined  picture  formed 
in  its  focus.  It  is,  however,  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  grind  and  polish  even  a  single  lens  of 
so  small  an  apertttre  as  four  inches  and  so 
great  a  focal  length  as  for^  feet  The  curve 
on  one  side  must  have  a  radius  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  inches,  and  on  the  other  a 
radius  of  no  less  than  five  hundred  inches. 
To  execute  such  curves  witb  the  perfection 
required,  the  greatest  care  and  the  highest 
skill  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  has,  however,  undertaken  to 
produce  for  Lord  Lindsay  an  achromatic 
lens  of  the  above  proportions.  When  we 
consider  the  curves  he  has  to  encounter,  and 
the  difficulties  of  centering  which  must  be 
surmounted,  the  task  is  certainly  a  most  for- 
midable one.  We  are  by  no  means  sanguine 
in  regard  to  the  result ;  but  certainly  if  such 
a  lens  can  be  produced,  of  the  required  ex- 
cellence, it  may  be  esqiected  from  &e  hands 
of  that  admirable  artist. 

Fortunately,  Lord  Lindsay  is  already  pos- 
sessed of  a  single  uncorrected  lens  which 
gives  admirable  pictures,  which,  should  he 
not  succeed  in  getting  a  better,  he  can 
employ.  We  would  strongly  urge  the  carrying 
out  of  a  suggestion  of  the  late  Sir  D.  Brewster, 
made  to  the  author  of  this  paper  some  years 
ago,  viz.,  to  employ  a  monochromatic  lens  of 
6/ue  glass.  Such  a  lens  would  require  no 
correction  for  colour,  since  it  transmits  only 
the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum ;  it  would  have 
only  two  surfaces,  and  could  be  made  ex- 
tremely thin.  Fortunately  for  the  employment 
of  such  a  lens,  the  blue  rays  are  extremely 
active  for  photographic  purposes.  If  made  of 
a  proper  tinge  of  colour,  such  a  lens  would 
be  nearly  as  active  chemically  as  an  achro- 
matic combination,  because,  as  is  well  known, 
the  actinic  rays  reside  chiefly  at  the  blue,  or 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  two  surfaces 
of  such  a  single  monochromatic  lens  could  be 
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so  adapted  to  each  other,  that  the  spherical 
aberration  would  be  less  than  oce-tenth  of  an 
inch,  whidi  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet  would 
be  absolutely  nothing.  Such  a  lens  would 
have  every  requisite  for  solar  photography, 
and  might  be  regarded  as  perfect  Hie 
writer  is  havmg  such  a  lens  constructed,  and 
is  highly  sanguine  in  regard  to  its  results. 
One  advantage  of  the  employment  of  a 
monochromatic  lens,  will  be  the  possibility 
of  using  a  glass  or  water  prism  for  refracting 
the  rays  of  the  sun  into  the  tube,  instead  of 
reflecting  them  by  mirrors,  which  we  formerly 
saw  to  be  attended  with  great  danger  of  dis- 
tortion from  heat.  No  prism  of  any  kind 
could  be  used  with  an  imcoirected  lens  of 
white  glass,  or  with  an  achromatic  lens, 
because  the  dispersions  produced  byit  would 
raider  such  object  lenses  useless,  but  it 
would  have  no  injurious  effect  upon  a  mono- 
chromatic lens,  because  it  is  only  the  lays  of 
its  own  colour  which  aTeconTeif;ed  by  it,  and 
form  the  picture  in  the  focus ;  all  ooiers  are 
absorbed.  It  is  probable  the  above  su^;estion 
will  be  carried  out,  with  what  advantage 
remains  to  be  seen. 

-  Such  instruments  as  we  have  been  de- 
scribing are  now  being  constructed  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  will  ultimately  be 
erected  at  the  principal  stations  fixed  upon 
by  the  different  governments  and  learned 
societies,  as  well  as  private  observers,  and 
will  be  provided  with  the  necessary  arrai^e- 
ments  for  determining  the  predse  instants 
when  tiie  difierent  pictures  are  taken.  The 
pictures  so  produced  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served,  and  when  the  necessary  allowances 
for  the  contraction  of  tiie  film  of  collodion 
are  made,  caiefizl  measurements  will  -be 


taken.  These  will  be  compared  with  those 
obtained  by  the  beliometric  and  other 
methods ;  they  will,  in  short,  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  data  from  whidi  oar 
mathematicians  will  work  o^  the  great  pro- 
blem <»L  which  so  much  in  our  future  scieno: 
dqiends.  It  is  expected  that  with  the  instru- 
ments which  can  now  be  employed,  and  the 
skill  and  care  of  our  observers,  that  the  hori- 
zontal parallax  o£  the  sun  will  be  detennineJ 
to  within  the  two-hundredth  part  of  a  second. 
The  possible  error  will  not  exceed  that 
amount 

We  are  sanguine  that  in  this,  the  first 
application  of  photography  to  the  higher 
departmei^s  of  astronomy,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  a  most  valuable  adjunct,  and  will  take 
its  place  in  future  sdenoe  as  one  of  the  most 
reliable  of  all  the  exp(»itors  of  the  wonders 
of  creation.  Hithnto  it  has  been  employed 
in  astronomy  only  to  a  limited  extent,  but 
value  is  bong  rapidly  appreciated  by  our 
astronomers ;  and  laige  and  valuable  mstm- 
ments  are  bein^  constructed  in  different 
countries,  to  regtsta  those  minute  changes 
in  the  heavens,  which  must  be  the  basis  of 
our  future  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  mighty  universe.  A  magnificent  instru- 
ment of  this  kind  is  at  present  being  erected 
in  the  Royal  Observatory  at  E&ibu^, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Fiazzi  Smith, 
may  be  expected  to  do  great  things.  Now 
that  silvered  glass  specula  can  Be  produced 
so  cheaply,  and  with  such  perfection  of  figure, 
through  the  genius  and  skill  of  With  of 
ford,  and  others,  a  new  era  in  astnnuxnical 
science  has  been  inaugurated,  from  which  , 
results  of  the  most  sad^ctoiy  kind  may  con- 
fidently be  espected. 

ROBERT  GRAHAM. 


MY  UFE. 

Bt  oin  ow  THE  AUTHO&S  of  "  Poxus  roi  a  Cwuk** 


LITTLE  tho'  my  life  may  be, 
Yet  it  is  mine  own ; 
Every  thing  I  hear  or  see 
Is  for  me  alone. 

Music  floating  very  near- 
Light  of  moon  or  star — 

Just  because  I  see  and  hear. 
Are  the  things  they  are  I 

Every  life,  if  viewed  as  such. 
Is  a  miracle ; 


Something  nobody  can  touch. 
Yet  a  touch  can  kill. 

Smnething  no  one  can  define^ 
Yet,  while  time  endures. 

What  I  have  is  only  mine. 
Never  can  be  yours. 

Very  weak  and  venr  small 
¥ou  may  deem  the  ^ole ; 

But  it  is  the  all  in  all 
Of  a  deathless  soul. 
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SIR  HENRY  DURAND. 


FIRST  PAPER. 


SIR  HENRY  DURAND  may  be  con- 
sidered the  last  of  that  long  roll  of 
soldier-statesmen  who  first  won  and  then 
governed  India  for  England  under  the  East 
India  Company.    It  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther he  was  greater  as  a  military  officer  and 
organizer,  as  a  writer  of  no  little  scientific 
ability  and  literary  power,  or  as  a  dvil  ruler 
concerned  with  those  political  and  economic 
questions  on  the  ri^t  settlement  of  which 
the  happiness  of  millions  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  East  depends.  He  was  always 
known  throughout  India  as  an  officer  of  sur- 
passing ability,  whose  counsel  was  superior 
to  that  of  all  others,  if  it  could  be  obtained ; 
whose  character  was  brave  from  its  resolute 
independence  and  fearless  from  its  marked 
uprightness;  but  who  had  suflFered  injustice  on 
account  of  that  very  righteousness,  and  ever 
seemed  to  be  battling  i^nst  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow.    Wrong-doers  feared  him, 
intriguers  tried  to  escape  him,  and  self- 
seekers  shnnned  his  withering  scorn.   In  the 
last  ten  years  erf*  his  life  he  was,  by  com< 
iDon  consent,  the  foremost  man  in  India,  as 
an  influence  for  good  alike  to  his  colleagues 
in  the  Government,  to  the  army,  and  to  the 
people.   Public  life  in  India,  with  its  secret 
(!cspatches  and  confidential  minutes,  does 
not  afford  the  same  materials  for  learning  of 
what  stuff  a  Governor-General's  advisers  are 
made  as  the  parliamentary  and  platform  dis- 
cussions of  a  constitutional  country  like 
Great  Britain.    But  a  strong  man  cannot  be 
hidden  even  in  India.    His  work  declares 
him  sooner  or  later,  while  the  formal  conver- 
sations in  die  Legislative  Council,  which  are 
Imported,  give  frequent  glimpses  dT  the  capa- 
city of       executive  members.  Moreover, 
in  what  has  been  called  the  **  dub  "  of  Anglo- 
Indians,  who  Imow  each  other,  and  gauge 
the  ability    their  prominent  men  witb  con- 
siderable accuracy,  scanning  appointments 
and  motives  in  a  way  knpossible  on  the 
broader  platform  of  Engli^  political  life, 
tfery  high  official  finds  in  time  his  just  posi- 
tion in  pnWic  opinion.    All  tbroi^  the  four 
administrations  of  Lord  Canning,  Lord  Elgin, 
Lord  Lawrence,  and  Lord  Mayo  it  thus 
about  that  Colonel  Durand,  as  he  was 
generally  known,  was  felt  to  be  a  power  for 
o^od,  valuable  at  all  times,  but  supremely  so 
should  any  crisis  occur,  whetbr-  political  or 
rniiitaiy.  When 
Tenant-Governor 


Mayo  our  whole  Eastern  Empire  rejoiced, 
natives  as  well  as  Europeans.  When,  after 
a  few  months,  a  terrible  accident  suddenly 
laid  the  strong  man  low  on  the  first  day  of 
1871,  all  India  mourned. 

My  intimate  acquaintance  with  Sir  Henry 
Duiand  covered  these  ten  years.    Th^e  is 
no  great  Indian  question  that  we  have  not 
frequently  discussed,  and  the  memory  of 
these  valued  conversations,  espedally  during 
the  Id^ure  of  scmie  months  at  Simla  in  1866, 
will  ever  abide.   There  are  few  such  ques- 
tions regarding  which  he  did  not  correspond 
with  me  at  other  times,  or  his  unpublished 
minutes  upon  which  he  did  not  permit  me 
to  read.   As  the  last  great  example  since 
his  firiend  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  of  the  grand 
old  Indian  school  of  Metcalfe  and  Malcolm, 
and  especially  as  the  only  instance  of  one 
of  that  school  intimately  connected  with 
almost  every  detail  of  the  Queen's  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Company's  government  of 
India,  it  is  desirable  that  die  career  and  the 
oionioiu  of  Sir  Henzy  Duxand  should  be 
placed  on  pennanent  record.   We  have 
entered  on  a  new  era  of  government  in  the 
East,  and  it  is  important  that  the  life  of  the 
statesman  who  has  most  completely  bridged 
the  passage  from  the  old  to  the  new  should 
be  held  up  at  once  as  a  guide  and  a  mirror 
to  those  who  follow.    We  are  forgetting  the 
principles  by  which  the  Company's  men 
gained  the  affection  of  the  people  so  far  as 
to  secure  their  co-operation  m  raising  them 
to  a  higher  level,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  we  are 
substituting  for  these  principles  methods  of 
procedure  equally  satisfactory.  The  opinions 
of  an  accomplished  Anglo-Indian  thinker 
and  administrator  like  &x  Henry  Duiand 
ought  to  be  i^ed  in  the  hands  of  every 
young  Englishman  who  gives  the  best  part 
of  his  life  to  India,  in  whatever  capacity,  that 
he  may  direct  his  zeal  and  regulate  his  action 
by  the  ripe  experience  of  a  man  all  of  whose 
policy,  frum  Cabul  in  1S38  to  Calcutta  in 
1870,  events  have  so  strikingly  jmtified. 
I  know  that  it  was  Sir  Henry  Durand's  in- 
tention to  write  an  autobiography,  had  he 
been  spared  to  enjoy  the  ease  of  retirement 
at  home  after  forty-five  years'  service.  That 
duty,  with  all  his  papers,  has  been  bequeathed 
to  his  second  son,  now  a  member  of  the 
Pengal  CivU  Service.    Meanwhile  England 
he  was  appointed  I>ieu- 1  0';gbt  to  know  what  it  was  that  Sir  Henzpr 
of  the  I'uniab  br  Lord  I  jjurand  tiied  to  do  for  India,  and  whv  it 
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was  that  he  was  so  reverenced  in  life  and  so 
mourned  when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off. 

Henry  Marion  Durand  was  first  educated 
at  Eton,  where  Lord  Canning  is  said  to  have 
been  his  school-fellow,  and  was  then  sent  to 
Addiscombe.  There,  as  he  once  amused 
his  grave  colleagues  in  Council  by  recalling 
the  fact,  he  had  for  a  fellow-student  the 
present  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  who  com- 
manded the  coq)s  of  gentleman  cadets  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  who  on  one  occa- 
sion severely  punished  him.  When  little 
more  than  sixteen  he  passed  his  examination 
for  the  Bengal  Engineers,  and  embarked  for 
India  in  the  Lady  Holland.  Amid  the 
varied  passengers  proceeding  by  the  Cape  in 
those  days,  he  and  the  young  Scotch  mis- 
sionary, Alexander  Duff,  soon  found  out 
each  other,  and  began  that  warm  friendship 
which  was  broken  only  by  death.  Dr.  DuflF 
tells  how  the  young  cadet  was  marked  out 
from  his  fellows  by  certain  grave  and  stu- 
dious habits,  which  ripened  into  an  earnest- 
ness of  disposition  that  never  proved  incom- 
patible with  the  pleasant  joke  or  the  merry 
laugh.  The  long  five  months'  voyage  of 
these  days  tos  devoted  by  both  to  a  study  of 
the  country  to  which  they  had  consecrated 
their  lives.  Had  the  tedium  been  felt,  it 
would  have  been  rudely  broken  by  slupwreck 
on  Dassan  Island.  Obtaining  another  vessel 
at  the  Cape,  the  party  came  on  destifute  of 
books,  papers,  and  baggage.  Young  Durand 
and  Dr.  Duff  landed  at  Calcutta  in  the  heat 
of  May,  1830 — that  year  from  which  we 
date  so  much  that  is  now  remarkable,  and 
all  that  will  probably  prove  abiding  in  the 
social  and  intellectual  progress  of  Bengal. 
When  the  former  took  up  the  quarters  to 
which  he  had  been  invited  in  the  Bishop's 
palace,  he  was  fain  to  clothe  himself  in  epis- 
copal garments  until  a  new  outfit  could  be 
procured.  It  is  characteristic  of  Durand  that 
to  the  last  he  ever  looked  on  the  missionary's 
career  as  £u-  nobler  than  his  own.  When 
congratulated  on  the  tardy  honour  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Punjab,  he  pro- 
nounced his  life  a  flash  in  the  pan  com- 
pared with  that  of  Dr.  Duff.  Lieutenant 
Durand  joined  his  station  up-country  in 
the  company  of  the  short-Uved  Bishop 
Turner  and  of  the  better -known  Bishop 
Corrie,  who  was  then  archdeacon. 

As  an  engineer  officer  his  first  work  was 
to  complete  the  dep6t  for  invalfU  soldiers 
in  the  Himalayan  Sanitarium  of  Landour. 
He  was  also  called  to  report  on  o'hcr 
sites  for  military  hill  settlements,  and  is 
an  instance  of  the  sound  jut^ment  and  fore- 


sight for  which  he  has  always  been  so 
remarkable,  that  one  which  he  recommended, ' 
Chukrata,  was  adopted  forty  years  after.  His 
work  done  there,  he  was  set  to  canals,  and  m 
then  it  was  that  he  was  thrown  into  intimate  j 
intercourse  with  those  three  distinguished 
members  of  the  corps  of  Bengal  Engioeen,  m 
Sir  Proby  Cautley,  Lord  Napier  of  Magdali, 
and  Sir  W.  Baker.   The  Jumna,  where  it  ,' 
issues  fcQTo.  the  hills,  was  to  supply  the  water, 
and  this  rendered  necessary  a  careful  geolo- 
gical examination  of  the  whole  lower  and 
outer  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  thence  to  the  ' , 
Sutlej.   The  young  lieutenant  found  lumsetf  j 
on  familiar  saentific  ground,  for  he  had  snp- ; 
plemented  his  early  reading  by  a  careful ' 
study  of  the  then  rising  science  of  geologv. ! 
Dr.  Falconer,  too,  was  pursuing  in  these 
very  regions  those  investigations  whidi  re- 
sulted in  the  determination  of  the  age  of  the  j 
Sewalik  hilk.    Lieutenant  Durand  revelled 
in  their  rich  fossU  remains,  which  first  led  to 
those  discussions  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race  which  have  long  since  reached  a 
point  beyond  which  his  cautious  spirit  re- 
fiised  to  go.    He  wrote  several  palaeontolo- 
^cal  papers  in  183^,  which  are  to  be  fousd 
in  the  Bengal  A^tic  Society's  JounuL 
Coming  &r&er  soutib,  his  soivey  ti  the 
country  around  Delhi  brought  him  into  pec- 
sonal  contact  with  Lord  Auckland  and  his 
secretaries,  Messrs.  Thomason  and  Coh-ia. 
who  afterwards  became  Lieutenant-Govei- 
nors  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces.  Then 
it  was  that  he  obtained  that  economic  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  land  and  the 
people  which  he  used  with  such  effect 
subsequent  discussions,  when  he  was  a  meic- 
ber  of  the  Governor-General's  CounciL  Sa 
thoroughly,  like  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  in  some- 
what similar  circumstances,  does  he  seem  to 
have  mastered  the  land  question,  always  di£ 
greatest  in  India  since  the  permanent  settle* 
ment  of  1793  in  Bengal^  that  this  ahnc^ 
beardless  soldier  was  asked  to  become  Secre- 
tary to  the  Agra  Board  of  Revenue.  6^ 
the  news  of  an  advance  into  ^  Affghanistu 
summoned  him,  Uke  so  many  rising  ofiic^ 
to  the  front.    Having  prepared  the  engineer 
park  in  Delhi  for  the  campai^,  he  founi 
himself  in  orders  as  topographical  surveyor 
to  the  army  <^  the  Indus. 

Duratid's  name  first  became  known  to 
India  by  that  exploit  of  his  which  opened 
the  Cabul  gate  of  Ghuznee  to  the  besieging 
force.  Since  his  death  there  has  beoi  some 
discussion  as  to  the  part  which  he  took — 
whether  he  ^ted  independentljr  or  under 
orders.   AVe .'.  ay  content  ourselves  wiUi  the 
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eulogy  of  Lord  Napier,  who,  at  the  dinner 
given  to  Sir  Henry  Durand  by  his  brother 
officers  at  Simla  in  1870,  declared  that  it 
was  he  who,  when  the  powder  had  been  laid 
down  at  the  Cabul  gate  of  the  city  under  a 
strong  fire,  and  when  failure  was  announced, 
"  with  a  keener  observation  saw  that  no 
failure  had  taken  place,  and  arrested  the 
bugle  which  would  have  sounded  a  retreat." 
On  this  occasion  Durand  scraped  the  hose 


with  his  nails  when  he  found  that  the  powder 
would  not  at  once  ignite.  The  fearlessness 
and  promptitude  of  resource  shown  on  that 
occasion  marked  all  his  career.  When  Cabul 
was  reached,  he,  as  qngineer  to  Shah  Soojah's 
force,  saw  at  once  that,  unless  our  troops 
were  securely  lodged  in  a  defensible  and  shel- 
tered place,  disaster  would  be  the  result.  He 
frequently  urged  the  envoy.  Sir  William  Mac- 
nachten,  to  allow  him  to  fortify  tlie  citadel 


known  as  the  Bala  Hissar.  But  the  barracks 
that  he  constructed  were  made  over  by  our 
vacillating  commanders  to  the  King's  harem, 
and  the  result  we  all  know.  There  even  a 
smaller  force  than  we  sent  to  Cabul  might 
have  maintained  their  position  against  all 
Affghanistan,  and  our  history  might  have 
been  spared  many  pages  of  black  disaster. 
But  Durand  was  one  of  several  officers — - 
prominent  among  them  the  old  hero,  Major- 
XIV— 40 


General  Colin  Mackenzie,  C,B.  —  whose 
words  of  wisdom  were  unheeded.  Unlike 
them,  however,  he  did  not  become  a  >-ictim 
to  the  policy  which  he  so  ably  exposed  in  the 
Calcutta  Review,  for  he  returned  to  India 
along  with  Sir  J.  Keane.  After  a  short  fur- 
lough he  became  private  secretary  to  the  new 
Governor-General,  Lord  Ellenborough. 

Though,  like  most  Anglo- Indians,  of  no 
political  party,  Durand  was  of  the  schoo' 
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now  best  represented  by  the  present  Gover- 
nor-General— he  saw  the  political  danger  and 
evil  of  all  changes  not  absolutely  necessary 
or  justified  by  the  highest  reasons.  He  was 
a  wise  conservative,  though  many  of  his 
principles  were  very  radical,  notably  all  the 
reforms  which  he  suggested  in  the  con^tita- 
tion  and  working  of  the  East  India  Conipany, 
and  which  he  lived  to  see  fully  adopted. 
Perhaps  his  warmest  political  friood,  next  to 
Lord  Ellenborough,  was  the  present  Earl  of 
Derby,  whom  intellectuaUy  he  so  closely 
resembled,  except  in  the  coldness  of  diat 
nobleman's  political  nature.  What  Duiand 
believed  he  had  arrived  at  slowly,  he  held 
passionately,  and  he  expressed  in  the  most 
trenchant  style.  The  position  of  private 
secretary  to  the  Governor-General  is  unlike 
any  other  office  in  any  country,  save  Russia, 
or  perhaps  Prussia  under  die  old  rigime. 
To  a  man  of  ability  and  tact  the  power  is 
vast,  alike  in  patronage  and  in  influence, 
upon  the  ruler's  policy.  No  Governor- 
General  can  do  half  his  work  as  it  ought  to 
be  done  without  trusting  others,  and  the 
man  he  most  trusts  is  his  secretary,  whom 
for  that  very  reason  he  has  carefully  selected. 
With  only  one  exception  all  the  private 
secretaries  I  have  known,  from  the  time  of 
Lord  EUenborough  to  the  present,  have  been 
in  their  way  able  men.  We  may  expect  the 
promised  publication  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Ellenborough's  papers  to  show  many  traces 
of  Durand's  influence.  Brilliantly  aUe,  that 
Governor-General  was  often  ^nofw^j 
crotchety  and  paioAdly  nnjait.  The  solid 
and  judicious  coamels  of  the  private  secre- 
:  tary,  his  stern  n{»nghtness,  and  his  pedect 
,  knowledge  of  men  of  both  the  civil  and 
\  military  services,  must  have  been  invaluable 
to  sudi  a  Governor-General,  even  thoo^ 
,  while  approving  the  betta  coorae,  he  aocne- 
I  times  followed  the  wcnse.  In  one  pcnnt, 
however,  Durand  must  have  encoora^wl  bis 
master — in  breaking  up  the  old  cfi<{ue  of 
Bengal  civilians  who  had  led  Lord  Auck- 
land to  ruin,  and  had  opposed  as  interlopers 
all  who  desired  progress  and  fair  play.  The 
private  secretary  was  present  wjth  his  chief 
at  the  battle  of  Maharajpore,  and  there  made 
himself  for  the  first  time  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  native  sutes  of  Central 
India,  of  which  he  proved  himself  subse- 
quently so  successful  a  politicid  agent 

When  Lord  EUenborough  was  recalled  he 
might,  acconling  to  custom,  have  obtained 
one  of  those  high  ofHces  to  which  a  private 
secretary  in  either  of  the  services  is  always 
appointed.    But  it  was  left  to  the  next 


Governor-General,  Lord  Hardinge,  to  send  j 
Captain  Durand  to  Moulraein  as  Commis-  ' 
sioner  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces.  The 
office  had  been  filled  by  a  civiliu  of  the  I 
lazy  order,  under  whom  abuses  had  grown 
up  and  corruption  had  fattened.    The  new  \ 
Commissioner  knew  what  he  was  sent  to  i 
do,  and  he  knew  also  the  penalty  of  dob%  < 
it;  but  he  felt  that  he  would  be  supported  , 
by  the  Govemor-Geneial.  He  cfeansed  ^lat  ' 
Augean  stable,  perhaps  a  little  too  sternly,  i 
but  with  the  approval  of  all  the  independent  ' 
and  righteous  men  on  the  spot,  especially  ' 
the  American  missionaries,  with  Dr.  Judson  ' 
at  their  head  Unfortunately  Lord  Hardinge 
had  left  Calcutta  for  the  Upper  Provinces.  ' 
and  the  ordinary  goremment  devolved  on  i 
the  senior  member  of  Council,  who  was  not  j 
so'rry  to  recall  the  too  radical  Commissioner,  i' 
The  affairs  of  Motihneia  raised  a  discussion  \ 
from  which  he  held  proudly  aloof,  in  the 
consciousness  of  duty  well  done ;  but  his 
old  ship  companion.  Dr.  Doff,  came  to  the  , 
resoK,  and  establi^ked  Ae  justice  of  his  j 
policy  in  the  pages  of  Ae  CaUiOta  Jteview. 
The  missionmesjvis^  abstaining  from  poli- 
tics, but  none  tiie  less  nnnly  on  his  side, 
accompanied  the  CommissioDer  from  the 
rocky  shove  of  Moohnein  with  eiq)ressions  of 
gratitude  for  his  effort  to  ptomote  the  cause 
of  education  and  religion  among  the  people, 
and  with  the  [HTtyer,  so  toochii^  when  read 
by  the  l^t  of  his  sobsequent  career  and 
laaaented  end : — "  That  om^  Heavenly  Father 
may  still  direct  you  in  a  way  m  which  your 
labours  may  be  faigfafy  useful  to  mankind,  as 
well  as  a  source  of  inorearing  delight  to 
yooTsel^  and  that  yon  mi^  finally  receive  th: 
ultimate  reward  of  diCMe  who  continue  iaitfa- 
fU  onto  death." 

C^itain  Dmnd^i  two  years'  service  in 
Bnnna  were  remiirlEaUe  for  more  than  his 
administnitive  cqwrience,  although  he  then 
sowed  the  seeds  of  what  is  known  as  the 
non-r^Iation  qFStem,  by  which  simple  and 
rude  peeves  are  gradually  raised  to  a  plat- 
form fit  for  our  more  elaborate  laws  and 
procedure.  He  learned  to  know  Judsoo. 
and  they  became  fast  fnends.  How  much 
is  involved  in  that  bxX  1  Hie  old  unsszcmarr 
and  the  young  admhiistrator  lesendiled  each 
other  in  many  of  the  h^;faer  qualities  of  tbdr 
nature.  Fortunately  Dusand  has  left  ts  his 
estimate  of  the  life  and  faboms  of  the 
Apostle  of  Burma,  written  socm  tSva  the 
saint  closed  his  long  and  suffering  yean. 
No  (me  who  would  undmtaad  both  shonkl 
omit  to  turn. to  vol  xiv.  of  the  Calais 
HeviiWf  where,  in  1850,  Dniand  painted  >t  i 
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'  foil  length  a  portrait  of  Adoniram  Judson. 
,  Itissuzprisingthat  his  numexous  biographers 
have  overkxdEied  this  valuable  contributioa 
to  the  life    die  prince  of  Americaii  mission- 
aiies.  I  am  interested  in  it  now  chie0y 
from  the  light  that  it  dirows  on  the  inner 
liie  of  Durand.   All  who  knew  him  know 
That  an  earnest  and  at  the  same  time 
catholic  Christian  he  was.    He  did  not  in 
this  respect  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve, 
'  and  while  devotedly  attached  to  the  Church 
I  of  £ngland,  he  refused  to  call  any  man 
I  or  any  sect  master,  remembering  that  One 
whom  he  ever  sought  to  follow  fuUy.  But 
I  though  by  nature  and  training  averse  to 
„  mere  eocleaiastical  talk,  there  were  times 
when  he  would  open  out  lus  heart   I  shall 
ever  remember  <»ie  such  occasion,  when, 
I  as  the  rest  of  our  party  left  us  in  the  Hima- 
[  layas  to  find  a  short  road  over  the  heights  to 
,  Nagicunda,  we  alternately  walked  and  rode 
'  along  together  round  the  bluff.  The  glorious 
I  October  morning,  amid  scenery  which  the 
Alps  camiot  rival,  unbent  our  spirits,  and 
he  talked  of  higher  thii^s— of  that  life  to 
I  come  whidi  is  now  his  for  evermore.  His 
j  fHcture  of  Judson  is,  ia  many  respects,  true 
I  of  himself  if  ibr  the  mtaa(»ur7  we  substitute 
the  God-fearing  soldier  and  administrator : 
—"He  was  indeed  a  mi^ty  champion — 
mighty  in  word ;  mighty  in  thought ;  mighty 
I  io  suffering;;  migh^  in  the  elasticity  of 
I  an  unconquerable  spkit;  mighty  in  the 
entire  absence  of  selfishness,  of  avarice,  of 
'  all  the  meaner  passions  o(  the  umegenerate 
soul ;  mighty  in  the  yeazning  spirit  of  love 
and  of  affection ;  above  all,  mighty  in  real 
humiUty,  in  the  biowledge  aiid  confession  of 
tlie  natoral  evil  and  corruption  of  his  own 
I  heart,  in  the  weakness  which  brings  forth 
strength ;  mighty  in  fulfilling  the  apostolic 
'  injunction, '  WhEUsoever  ye  d^  do  it  heardly, 
as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men;'  mighty 
,  in  the  entire,  unxeserved  devotion  of  means, 
!<  time,  streni^,  and  great  intellect  to  his 
master,  Chnst"  And  this  summing  up  of 
an  eloquent  contiast  between  the  system  of 
the  Jesuit  Xavier  and  tiie  guomdam  Presby- 
terian, afterwards  Baptist,  Jndson  may  well 
comfort  the  many  in  this  country  who  have 
been  long  helping  to  ,sow  the  good  seed  in 
our  Indian  £mpire : — 

"  Far  different  has  beeo  the  siiccetB  of  tiie  Mven-  I 
and-ihirty  Tern  of  Juab's  cvntiiiaoia,  Dnflinchiog 
labour.  His  career  has  mt  beea  marked  by  the 
alleged  sadden  coavenion  of  tens  of  thouNands  or 
iddaten.  Princes  indeed  listened,  but  did  not  bow 
their  heads  to  the  tmtfai  of  the  GospH.  Brilliant 
success  nowhcn  attcaded  Um.  Yet,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted in  to  dnidtAt  whether  Jndson  has  not  laid  the 


foundation  of  a  fabric,  which,  instead  of  vanishing 
in  the  conzse  of  the  next  three  centuries,  will,  should 
earth  last,  grow  into  the  stately  proportions  of  an 
exteasive  and  solid  Spiritual  Temple.  Driven  from 
Bunnah,  he  planted  his  small,  but  really  Christian, 
church  of  Burmese  converts  on  the  frtmtier  of  the 
Burman  and  Peguan  Empire;  fint,  at  Amhnist; 
subseqaent^,  waer^  Boardman  had  preceded  him,  at 
Modlmein — a  position  from  whence,  at  any  &vour- 
able  moment,  it  can  with  great  facili^  go  forth  to  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  smroonding  He^hen.  His 
converts  and  diflctples  have  iiot  been  altOBstiicr  idle 
in  nnte  of  the  stem  pcfseoition  which  awaits  Uiem 
on  discovery ;  and,  as  most  Burmans  can  read  and 
write,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  their  wide 
dissemination,  and  the  teaching  of  Uiese  converts, 
few  though  they  be,  cannot  fail  to  prepare  the  soil, 
and  to  sow  tM  seed  of  a  fbtore  m  ncher  harvest, 
than  the  ttato  of  this  Buddhist  stmnghold  at  present 
promiaes." 

These  benev(^nt  and  enthusiastic  anticipa- 
ticms  have  been  to  no  little  extent  realised 
by  our  Am^can  fellow-labourers.  If  Bud- 
dhism not  yielded  an  overwhelming 
number  of  coov^ts,  in  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  this  was  written,  tens  of  thousands 
of  Karens,  in  whole  villages  and  towns,  have 
been  gathered  in  to  the  Christian  Church. 
And  even  Buddhism  is  so  shorn  of  its  intole- 
rance, that  in  the  new  capital  of  Mandalay, 
not  tu  from  the  spot  where  the  missionaries 
sofiered  such  tortures,  the  i»esent  King  has 
erected  a  Omstian  church  and  sends  his 
sons  to  a  Christian  school.  Captain  Burand's 
experience  of  Bunna  led  him  to  regret  the 
war  that  forced  on  Lord  Dalhousie  the 
annexation  of  more  territory,  and  to  declare 
that,  with  so  vast  an  empire  as  India  proper 
on  our  hands,  it  might  have  been  better  if 
the  task  of  civilising  Burma  had  been  under- 
taken by  the  United  States.  But  in  that 
England  has  not  he&y  its  own  master,  and 
the  present  prosperous  condition  of  ^tish 
Burma  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
nusnile  of  the  independent  territory. 

After  completing  in  England  that  furlough 
which  Loxd  EUenborou^'s  summons  to  hun 
had  broken,  Colond  Durand  returned  to 
tala  part  in  the  Second  Sikh  War,  which  he 
afterwards  so  ably  criticized.  No  one  can 
read  Indian  histoiy  aright  who  does  not 
study  his  papers  on  the  Cabul  and  Sikh 
campaigns,  side  by  side  with  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence's  essays  on  the  same  subjects. 
The  one  corrects  the  other,  the  one  supple- 
ments the  other,  and  from  both  the  Artillery 
and  the  Engineer  officers,  often  agreeing— 
not  unircquently  differing,  we  learn  the  truth 
of  the  policy  that  guided  Lord  Harding^ 
Lord  (rough,  and  Lord  Dalhousie.  When 
appointed  lieutenant-Govemor  of  the 
Punjab  Sir  Henry  Durand  recalled  the  car- 
nage of  its  batUe-fields  in  which  he  Imd 
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taken  a  part,  and  eulogized  the  courage  of 
our  enemy  of  those  days,  now  our  loyal 
subjects  to  whom  he  was  about  to  devote  all 
that  was  left  of  his  life.  When  the  Mutiny 
broke  out  Colonel  Durand  was  found  at 
Indore  as  Political  Agent  of  the  new  Gover- 
nor-General, Lord  Canning.  As  Lord  Napier 
expressed  it,  he  remained  at  his  post  until 
the  cannon  balls  from  Holkar's  insurgent 
troops  actually  drove  him  from  the  Resi- 
dency with  what  Lord  Canning  called  a 
*'  hopelessly  small  escort"  Going  off  to- 
wards Bombay  to  bring  up  Bri^dier-General 
Stewart's  column,  he  took  political  direction 
of  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
himself  afterwards  so  graphically  described, 
including  three  days'  fighting  at  Mundlaisur 
and  the  capture  of  Dhar,  ^t  small  body 
relieved  Neemuch,  cleared  Malwa  of  muti- 
neers, prevented  Tantia  Topee  from  crossing 
the  Nerbudda  so  as  to  raise  the  South,  and 
disarmed  Holkar's  troops.  He  well  deserved 
the  praise  of  Lord  Canning,  who  publicly 
declared  that  his  conduct  had  been  marked 
by  great  foresight  and  the  soundest  judgment 
as  well  in  civil  as  in  military  matters.  In 
such  duties  he  obtained  that  grasp  of  the 
whole  subject  of  our  feudatory  nobles  and 
their  relation  to  the  English  Crown,  which 
afterwards  made  him  the  ablest  of  Foreign 
Secretaries,  the  soundest  of  advisers  on  ques- 
tions of  native  feeling  and  policy. 

The  Mutiny  left  Northern  India  without 
a  native  army.  There  were  four  thousand 
British  officers  without  men  to  command. 
Our  Indian  mihtary  system  was  further  dis- 
credited by  what  became  known  as  *'  the 
white  mutiny,"  or  the  discontent  caused 
among  the  twenty  thousand  English  soldiers 
of  the  East  India  Company's  local  army,  by 
the  rash  refusal  to  treat  their  transfer  to  the 
Crown  as  a  ntw  enlistment.  As  that  occur- 
rence had  been  caused  by  a  want  of  tact,  so 
its  effects  were  greatly  exaggerated  by  those 
who  desired  to  see  the  local  army  extin- 
guished and  India  garrisoned  only  by  the 
ordinary  English  troops.  Hie  &rst  difficulQr 
before  Lord  Canning,  the  moment  the 
Mutiny  had  ceased  to  be  vital,  was  die  mili- 
tary one  of  reorganizing  the  army.  He 
turned  to  Colonel  Durand  as  the  one  man  in 
all  India  who  could  best  advised  him  on  this 
subject.  That  officer  was  first  instructed  to 
ascertain  the  opinions  of  all  other  authorities 
on  the  subject,  and  then  to  lay  them  with  his 
own  before  the  Government  of  India.  The 
Blue-books  of  1858-59  show  Jiow  well  he 
accomfilished  the  task.  In  his  suggestions 
carried  with  him  the  support  of  all  official . 


India,  including  not  a  few  Queen's  oflkm. 
Lord  Canning  heartily  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  his  views.  He  was  sent  home  to  repre- 
sent them  to  the  authorities  here,  when  tbr 
white  mutiny,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
other  influences  were  thrown  into  the  oppo- 
site scale,  and  India  ceased  to  possess  a 
local  army.  The  result  has  been  a  serious 
addition  to  its  military  expenditure  estimated 
by  some  at  not  less  than  a  million  sterling  a 
year,  and  which  is  increasing  annually.  Tlic 
military  difficulties  of  England  and  the  purely 
royal  arm^  have  been  greatly  increased, 
the  necessity  for  recruitmg  in  only  one  vaj 
to  supply  the  Indian  drain,  and  to  send  out 
some  3,000  officers  to  such  a  climate  for  a 
force  of  58,000  men.  'Opinion  is  now&st 
coming  round  to  the  views  that  Colinel 
Dumnd  so  stoutly  urged,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  with  a  persistent  patriotism  thai 
brought  him  only  enmity.  Many  of  our 
best  military  reformers  would  like  to  an 
Indian  local  army  again. 

Durand  was  one  of  the  first  members  o: 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Council,  appointed 
by  tae  then  Lord  Stanley  on  the  abohtion  of 
the  East  India  Company.    There  he,  Lord 
Lawrence  and  others  continued  to  fight  for 
the  views  which  they  had  urged  when  m 
India.    When  Sir  Charles  Wood  became 
Secretary  of  State,  he  was  not  long  in  finding 
the  personal  evil  to  himself  of  such  indepen- 
dence.  When  General  Outram  came  home 
dying,  but  insisted  on  returning  to  his  seat  xa 
the  Calcutta  Council,  Colonel  Durand  witli 
his  usual  generosity  at  once  resigned  10 
make  way  for  Outram,  but  on  the  written 
pledge  that  he  should  take  Outram's  place 
as  Lord  Canning's  colleague  in  India.  But 
the  pledge  was  never  fulfilled.   Sir  C  Wood's 
promise  and  Lord  Canning's  request  were 
alike  disregarded,  and  some  years  passed 
over  before  Durand  became  military  mem- 
ber   of  the  Governor-General's  Council 
Meanwhile,  as  he  had  given  up  his  seat  to 
General  Outram,  he  accepted  Lord  Canning's 
invitation  to  return  to  India  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  the  highest  appointment  next  to 
Council  and  hitherto  reserved  for  the  Civil 
Service.     On  his  appointment   by  Ix}rd 
Stanley  he  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  [^ 
turning  to  the  East,  and  was  devoting  his 
leisure  to  the  education  of  his  children. 
But  his  ripe  experience,  his  sound  judgment, 
and  his  imcompromising  honesty  could  not  | 
thus  be  buried.    The  year  1861  saw  him 
agam  in  Calcutta  ready  to  enter  on  the  last  . 
decade  of  his  life  in  and  for  India.  ' 

GEORGE  SUITH.  , 
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ON  BEING  ACQUAINTED  WITH  GOD. 

By  -na  iatb  Rkt.  NORMAN  UACLEOD,  DJ}. 

**  Acquaint  son  thjwtf  irfUi  God,  aai  be  at  p«ace."~-JoB  zxii.  ai. 


1.— WBAT  IS  MEANT  BV  BEING  ACQUAINTED 
WITH  GOD. 

IF  I  am  asked  what  it  is  'to  know  God  I 
find  it  as  difficult  to  reply  by  any  defini- 
tion, as  to  tell  what  it  is  to  see  light  or  to 
know  and  love  a  friend  or  a  father.  We 
feel  its  meaning.  We  know  what  friendship 
with  God  means,  either  firom  our  blessed 
experience,  or  we  know,  alas !  what  is  meant 
want  of  friendship.  We  either  kiu)wwhat 
it  is  to  think  about  God,  to  open  our  hearts 
'  10  Him,  to  be  influenced  in  our  life  by  His 
wishes,  to  be  happy  and  peaceful  through 
faith  in  His  promises,  and  to  long  for  closer 
and  more  intimate  fellowship  with  Him ; — or 
we  know  that  opposite  condition  of  being, 
which  does  not  hke  to  think  about  Him, 
which  refuses  to  submit  to  His  authority, 
which  keeps  silence  before  Him,  which  1^- 
lieves  and  trembles,  or  believes  not  and  is 
indifferent 

I  Htus,  we  can  well  enough  understand, 
i  vrhat  is  meant  by  being  acquainted,  or  not 
j  acijuainted,  with  God. 

I    We  quite  well  understand,  too,  how  we 
may  know  a  person  truly,  though  not  fully. 
The  child  of  a  great*-  thinker,  or  of  a  great 
1  statesman,  might,  for  example,  be  unable 
<  to  comprehend  the  depth  of  his  father's 
I  mind,  or  to  fathom  his  profound  and  vast 
I  plans,  and  yet  have  a  most  true  appre- 
I  liension  of  his  father's  character.     In  his 
I  every-day  life,  within  the  nwrow  circle  of 
I  his  home,  and  in  constant  intercoiurse  with 
!  him  as  his  most  watchful,  loving  &ther,  he 
i  >night  have  as  true  an  apprehmsion^  if  not 
'  as  great  a  amprehensiati,  of  his  justice, 
j  righteousnesS|  purity,  tenderness,  wisdom, 
I       love,  as  the  loftiest  spirits  who  sit  with 
him  in  counsel,  or  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  benefited  by  bis  discoveries,  who 
admire  his  genius,  or  w^o  rejoice  in  the 
l^perity  and  innumerable  social  and  poli- 
tical blessings  which  are  secured  by  his 
^se  and  righteous  administration.  And 
thus  it  is  that,  however  incomprehensible  the 
Being  of  God,  as  the  everlasting  and  ever- 
"ving,  maybe  to  the  highest  intelligences  in 
the  universe  j  however  impossible  it  may  be 
I  fcr  a  creature  to  comprehend  the  mind  of 
God ;  however  infinite,  in  some  respects,  the 
distance  must  ever  be  between  the  creature 
and  the  Creator — yet  he  who  has  learned 


to  utter  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  to  say, 
because  he  sees  and  feels  its  truth,  "  Our 
Father,  who  art  in  heaven,"  so  far  as  truly 
knows  God  as  the  archangel  Gabriel  does, 
or  higher  still,  God's  Eternal  Son. 

II. — ON  THE  FOLLY  AND  SIN  OF  NOT 
SEEKING  TO  KNOW  GOD. 

Let  me  address  myself  first  to  those 
whose  conscience  tells  them,  "  You  know  not 
God."  Who  those  are,  /will  not  undertake 
to  say.  The  thought  would  be  very  painful 
if  it  was  suggested  by  the  life  of  any, 
*'  Thou  art  the  man."  I  should  look  on  him 
with  tender  pity,  knowing  his  loss ;  and  were 
I  a  holier  man,  with  deepest  anguish  of  mind, 
infinitely  more  than  if  I  saw  him  poor  and 
needy,  blind  and  naked,  suffering  the  loss  of 
all  worldly  goods,  and  from  the  crown  of  the 
he;id  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  full  of  wounds  ; 
for  this  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
evU  and  crime,  the  fountain  of  misery, 
the  death  of  the  soul,  the  undying  worm, 
the  unquenchable  fire,  the  outer  darkness. 
For  that  which  makes  Satan  what  he  is,  and 
the  only  thing  which  makes  men  become  like 
him,  is  not  being  acquainted  with  God. 

TTie  greatest  crime  God  ever  charged  men 
with  was,  "They  know  not  me,"  The 
greatest  blessing  and  honour  ever  attributed 
to  a  state  on  earth  was  to  Judah,  when  it 
was  said,  "  In  Judah  is  God  known ; "  the 
grandest  title  ever  bestowed  on  a  child  of 
earth  was  on  the  old  patriarch,  who  was 
called  "  the  friend  of  God the  most  perfect 
prospect  held  out  to  this  world  is  to  be 
'*  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord and 
the  highest  heaven  promised  to  man  is  "  to 
know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  He  has  sent."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  most  awful  hour  in  tiie  eternal  future 
is  thai  in  which  **  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty 
a^els,  in  flamii^  fire  taking  vengeance  on 
those  who  know  not  God,  who  shall  be  [ 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  \ 
the  presence  of  the  Lend  and  from  the  glory 
of  his  power." 

With  what  solemn  awe,  then,  should  the 
very  idea  be  entertained  of  addressing  those 
who  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  God !    It  | 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so  at  all  unless  it  i 
was  in  the  blessed  hope  of  making  them  j 
acquainted  with  Him,  and  be  at  peace.  ' 
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I  will  assume  that  I  am  speaking  to  some 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  God,  and  will 
firet  of  all  ask  their  conscience  whether  they 
have  honestly  sought  to  become  acquainted 
with  Him?  Suppose  it  possible  that  they  never 
can  find  Him  ;  yet  what  if  they  have  never 
tried  to  find  Ham  ?  Let  the  possitnH^  be 
granted  that  all  the  dnldrcn  of  men  who  have 
b^eved  Ibat  tbey  knew  Him,  and  who  attri- 
buted all  diey  valued  and  enjoyed  in  existence 
to  this  knowledge,  were  deluded  by  a  vain 
imagination ;  yet  what  if  those  I  address  have 
never  thought  it  worth  their  whil^  seriously 
to  put  this  experience  to  the  proof?  What  if 
the  thought  of  their  heart  has  been,  "  De- 
part from  us ;  we  seek  not  a  knowledge  of 
Thy  ways?"  What  if  the  past  history  of 
their  mind  has  been  a  contented  indifference, 
or  a  positive  effort  to  put  the  thought  of  God 
away  from  them  ?  If  this,  or  anything  like 
this,  has  been  tree — can  conscience,  or 
reason,  or  the  affections  approve  of  it? 

Men  profess  to  believe  m  God.  But  Adr 
belief,  were  it  nncere,  «oald  only  reveal 
their  own  worthlessness,  or  that  cf  the 
God  in  whom  ihey  believe.  For  can  this 
God  in  irhom  they  profess  to  believe  be 
known  at  all  ?  Can  Aey  speak  to  Him,  or 
He  to  them  ?  Can  He  inspire  any  stirring 
emoti(xi,  any  gratitade,  joy,  or  love  f  Can  He 
influence  the  cwiduc^  mould  the  character, 
purify  the  affiKlions,  kindle  hope,  awaken 
confidence,  and  make  the  foture  bright  wi^ 
the  prospect  of  being  with  Hhn?  If  not, 
if  He  is  snch  a  God  as  renders  it  impossible 
on  tfieir  part  .to  entertain  towards  Him  such 
feelings,  or  render  him  such  homq;e,then 
assuredly  such  a  being  is  not  worth  knowing. 
They  may  fear  Him  like  a  dread  power,  ad- 
nure  Him  like  a  law  of  nature,  or  a  petson 
of  genhis ;  bat  to  be  acqnainted  with  Him 
as  a  Father  and  Riend  wotdd  be  im]x>ssible. 
But  if  the  God  in  whom  they  believe  is  worth 
knowing,  how  worthless  are  men  who  neither 
know  Him  nor  care  to  know  Him  ! 

Men,  again,  talk  of  morality,  of  loving 
their  feMow-men,  and  of  being  just  and  true, 
as  all  that  is  essential.  I  do  not  deny 
the  sincerity  of  their  professions;  but  I  ask, 
is  the  knowledge  of  God  excluded  from 
morality?  Is  love  to  God  less  becoming 
than  love  to  man?  Can  men  widiout  a 
blush  talk  of  their  admiration  for  what  is 
pure  and  holy  and  of  good  report,  and 
pointing  to  a  living  person,  admit  -^t  in 
such  is  some  moral  excellence  worthy  of 
their  esteem,  and  yet  be  so  blind  to  all 
that  is  in  God  as  to  have  no  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  Him  ?    Oh,  what  a  base- 


less morality  is  this  !  what  a  false  love  of  the  . 
good  is  that  which  can  turn  away  with  in- 
difference from  God !    It  is  like  a  man  pro- ' 
fessing  to  love  li^t,  and,  while  admiring  the 
{^o^horic  sparks  that  flicker  over  dead . 
bodies,  dislikes  the  sun  filling  earth  and 
heaven  with  glory. 

Men  again  profess  to  love  science  and  ait, 
and  to  be  fond  of  learning.  They  dei^ 
talent  and  genius,  and  worship  intellectnil 
power. 

Only  think  of  it,  ye  who  believe  that  there  ; 
is  a  God  I  What  a  spectacle  I  Admiring 
bits  of  God's  handiwork,  spending  years  in  ai* 
ranging  and  measuring  some  <^  the  ojuntless 
substances  with  which  He  builds  up  his  ma- 
terial universe ;  or  discussing,  witti  ujfinite 
patience  and  deep  learning,  some  of  His 
ways  of  working ;  and  preferring  this  knov- 
of  things  to  the  knowledge  of  ^ 
mighty  One  "  in  whom  all  things  live  and 
move  and  have  tiieir  being.**  ^iiaitii^ 
genins  and  learning  yet  indifoeot  to  the 
only  wise  God!  Oh,  most  straog^  most 
mysterious !  Surdy  this  u  tiie  very  nwt 
and  essence  of  man's  sin,  man^  w^kncss 
and  littleness. 

And  in  accordance  with  this  error,  men 
often  feel  it  irksome  if  a  clergyman  urgci 
them  to  acquaint  themselves  with  God. 
"Why  not,"  they  will  ask,  "give  us  some- 
^ing  practical?  We  have  to  do  widi  this 
present  worid.  We  widi  to  know  how  to 
ke^  our  bodies  in  health,  and  how  to  Re- 
late our  daily  conduct.  Tell  us  bow  the 
drunken,  the  filthy,  the  dishonest  are  to 
be  made  decrat;  how  to  educate  oir 
children,  or  increase  our  wages ;  ham  t? 
regulate  the  relationshro  between  empIofCK 
and  employed;  and  kave  alone  abstiiue 
Aings  about  knowii^  tte  unseen  God."  All 
tiiis  but  shows  the  stolid  ignoiavce  in  wliidi 
men  are  steeped  up  to  the  lifs.  As  if  God 
was  not  in  this  world,  and  as  if  to  know  i 
Him  was  not  the  highest  ftmctioo  of  the 
soul — ^the  main  spring  of  action,  tiie  lifcof  lU  ' 
morality,  the  only  power  to  reform  sodctr, 
the  all  in  all.  Purify  the  stream,  leaw  the 
fountain  alone  !  Heed  the  oatbnists  of  de- 
sire, never  mind  the  desife  ittdfl  A#Kt 
the  telescope,  never  mind  opening  the  eye  I 
And  has  it  come  to  this  anong  lational  men? 
Is  the  father  to  be  banished  from  the  iamily 
by  His  children,  or  to  live  among  tbem » 
a  stranger?  Is  the  glorioas  King  to  Ik 
deUironed  from  His  own  dominioos  ?  Ha» 
God  made  all  things  for  Himself,  and  are 
all  things  to  be  separated  from  Him?  Ttiis 
is  indeed  the  reign  of  hen  and  death  I  Weil 
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'  might  the  Prophet  turn  frora  men,  and  cry 
in  agony,  for  the  honour  of  the  living  God, 
"  0  earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lordl" 

III.— GOD  DESIRES  US  TO  BECOME 
ACQTJAINTED  WITH  HIU. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain.  As  far  as 
we  know  or  can  conceive,  there  is  nothing 
which  God  desires  so  much  as  that  His 
creatures  should  be  acquainted  with  Him. 

,  He  desires  them  to  be  as  good  and  as  great 
as  possible ;  but  their  goodness  and  great- 
ness is  to  be  acquainted  with  Him.  He 
desires  them  to  be  as  happy  as  it  is  possible 

I  for  them  to  be ;  bat  their  highest  hsqppiness 
is  to  be  acquainted  with  Htm.   We  may  be 

I  sure  there  is  not  a  be^ar  whom  He  would 
not  rather  see  ^ood  and  happy,  than  behold 

j  the  most  magnificent  world  He  ever  created, 
or  hear  the  grandest  music  He  ever  inspired 
ID  the  hearts  oi  the  multitude  in  heaven ; 
bnt  beggars  <a  arduutgels  can  be  good 
and  hi^ppjr  only  by  beizi^  acquainted  with 
Him. 

God  has  manifested  His  desire  to  become 
'  acquainted  with  men  by  revealing  Himself  to 
j  men,  and  by  seeking  them  in  every  possible 
I  way.   To  spectfy  how  God  has  so  revealed 
I  Himself  would  be  to  direct  ycmx  mind  to 
all  things,  and  to  all  events ;  for  the  very 
I  end  of  everything  is  to  reveal  God. 
I    You  may,  indeed,  think  it  strange  that 
i!  God  slKiuld  create  beii^  at  all  to  know 
|[  Him.   "  Why,"  you  may  ask,  "did  He  Who 
I  is  from  everlasting,  and  is  infinitely  happ^ 
and  glorious  in  Himself,  create  at  all  ?  Or  if 
He  was  pleased  to  do  so,  why  did  He  not 
confine  his  creative  energies  to  the  produc- 
tion  of  the  unfading  glories  of  the  mate- 
rial universe,  and  gaze  for  ever  on  worlds  of 
I  beauty  moving  in  their  regulated  paths,  all 
in  perfect  order,  without  a  jar,  mthout  one 
I  inharmonious  note  to  disturb  the  music  of 
I  the  spheres?"    We   can  give  no  other 
,  answer,  than  that  God  created  countless 
I  multitude  of  bmgs  to  know  Himself  to  be 
I  His  friend^  to  share  His  blessedness  and 
glory ;  and  for  this  end  He  made  man  aSter 
His  own  image,  and  shared  with  htm  all 
which  the  Godhead  could  impart.   And  so  it 
i  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  God  has  willed 
I  that  for  everand  ever,  during  His  endlessbeing, 
r  His  joy  shall  be  inseparably  connected  with 
I  the  joy  of  His  creation.    No  imagination  of 
I  ours  can  realise  the  awful  power,  the  worth, 
,  the  dignity,  with  which  the  Sovereign  God 
I  has  invested  us.    To  be  able  to  give  joy  to 
God ;  to  have  power  to  affeet,  in  any  way, 


the  Eternal  and  Almighty ;  to  be  the  objects 
of  his   tender  solicitude;   to   hear  Him 
.plead  for  our  hearts  or  declare  that  our 
refusal   moves   Him   to  anger ; — all  this  | 
would  never  enter  our  minds  unless  God 
Himself  had  said  it — it  never  would  have  j 
seemed  possible  unless  it  was  embodied  1 
and  expressed  in  the  wonder  of  all  wonders, 
the  mystery  of  all  mysteries,  yet  the  Hght, 
and  life,  and  joy  of  our  bong — God  mani-  j 
fiest  in  the  flesh,  God  in  Oirist — pleading  , 
in  sorrow,  dying  to  save  us,  and  weeping 
over  our  unbeli^  t 

Therefore,  I  repeat  it,  that  the  grandest 
truth  whidi  can  present  itself  to  the  mind 
of  man  is,  that  God,  above  all  other  things, 
desires  us  to  be  acquainted  wi&  Him ;  that  ; 
the  end  of  our  being  is  to  be  acquainted  ; 
and  that  our  refitsal  to  meet  His  demand 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  iniquity.  , 

And  now,  let  these  thoughts  help  to  ^ut  . 
life  into  all  you  know.   You  know  much  of 
the  ways  in  which  God  has  revealed  Himself  | 
to  you ;  you  know  or  feel  how  He  comes  to  i 
you  in  conscience,  in  Providence,  in  the  out-  j 
ward  world  of  matter,  in  the  inward  world  of  j ' 
spirit,  above  all,  in  Jesus  Christ — that  revela-  i 
tion  of  God  which  does  not  exdude  any  i 
other,  but  includes  all    But  wbaX  though  .1 
ten  thousand  beams  pour  themselves  &an  \ 
the  Eternal  tfarcme,  if  yoa  will  not  see?  | 
What  though  ten  thousand  tongues,  from  j 
the  migh^  thunderings  to  tiie  still  small  ,; 
voice,  cry  day  and  night  continually,  if  we  | 
will  not  hear?   To  the  man  who  will  not 
seek  after  God,  the  universe  is  as  much 
without  God,  as  it  is  without  light  to  the  blind 
man's  eye.    Oh,  surely  this  is  a  dream — that 
I  should  be  pleading  with  immortal  men, 
asking  them  to  know  God  !    Oh,  surely  this  i 
is  the  saddest,  the  strangest  sight  in  the  uni-  , 
verse,  that  we  should  require  argument,  and 
persuasion,  and  pleading,  to  urge  us  to  I 
become  acquainted  with  our  God  !  God 
help  us,  awake  us,  arouse  us,  quicken  us, 
that  we,  Thy  chil^ben,  may  acquaint  our- 
selves with  Thee ! 

IV. — THE  MYSTERY  OF  OUR  REMAINING 
IGNORANT  OF  GOD. 

Fellow-men,  childrai  of  the  same  Father, 
let  me  ask  you,  do  you  not  know  Him  ? — 
have  you  never  seen  Him  nor  heard  His 
voice  ? 

Has  He  been  so  long  with  thee,  and  hast 
thou  not  known  Him  ?    Itis  He  who  framed 
this  goodly  universe  in  which  we  live ;  Who 
hung  aloft  in  the  palace-roof  beneath  which  j 
we  dwell  that  gorgeous  sun  and  the  lustrous  | 
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moon  and  stars;  Who  has  made  us  so 
wonderfully  and  fearfully,  and  created  such 
fair  sights  for  the  eye,  such  sweet  sounds 
for  the  ear,  and  filled  die  air  with  fragrance 
for  the  nostriL  Dost  thou  not  know  Him  ? 
It  is  He  who  has  fiishioned  with  such  sur- 
passing' wisdom  and  power  this  soul,  this 
spirit,  this  being,  which  each  man  calls 
himself,  with  faculties  so  like  a  god,  with 
intellect  and  genius,  contrivance,  foresight, 
memory — a  being  which  feels  itself  greater 
than  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Dost  thou 
not  know  Him  ?  It  is  He  who  has  watched 
us  in  our  infant  years,  when  we  were  as 
unconscious  of  our  high  destinies  as  plant 
or  insect ;  it  is  He  who  provided  for  us 
fond  parents, — Whose  love  shone  in  our 
mothra's  eye;  Whose  strength  and  wisdom 
were  in  our  Other's  arm  and  counsel;  Whose 
tender  and  affectifmate  ministrations  were 
ir  V}ving  brothers  and  sisters,  and  many 
friends.  Dost  thou  not  know  Him  ?  It  is 
He  who  hath  led  us  up  from  childhood  until 
now  ;  Who  dried  our  tears  in  sorrow  ;  Who, 
in  a  way  we  knew  not,  led  us  through  the 
perplexing  paths  of  life ;  \Vho  never  failed  us 
in  the  time  of  need  ;  Who  spread  a  table  for 
us  in  the  wilderness,  and  made  our  cup  run 
over,  and  hath  daily  loaded  us  with  benefits. 
Dost  thou  not  know  Him  ?  It  was  He  Who 
baptized  thee  in  infancy,  and  said  He  was 
thy  Father,  thy  Saviour,  and  thy  SanctUier ; 
Who  claimed  thee  as  His  own  from  father  and 
from  mother ;  Who  took  thee  in  His  arms, 
and  said,  "  I  wish  this  my  child  to  -be  trained 
for  Me,  to  know  Me  and  love  Me."  And 
dost  thou  not  know  Him  ?  It  was  He  who 
has  witnessed  thy  life,  beheld  every  act,  and 
heard  eveiy  word ;  Who  searched  thy  heart 


I 


every  daythraugh  and  through ;  Who  beheld 
thee  love  others,  but  not  Him ;  thank  others, 
not  Him ;  cling  to  others,  not  Him !   Yet  all 
this  banished  not  His  thoughts  of  love  from  | 
thee  !    He  saw  mercies  abused,  yet  He  gave  | , 
them  still !    He  saw  thy  powers  of  body,  thy  | 
very  health  and  strength,  turned  against  Him', 
yet  He  gave  gentle  sleep  to  thine  eyes  and 
nights  of  refreshing !    He  saw  His  food  and  | 
drink  turned  into  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  ' 
yet  He  gave  both  in  abundance  \    He  saw  1 1 
the  creature  made  an  idol,-  yet  He  gave  diis  ,  j 
creature  to  thee  !    He  never  heard  a  request  I 
for  a  blessing,  yet  He  gave  thousands  un-  ' 
asked  !    He  heard  no  thanksgiving,  yet  He  ' 
gave  on  !  He  saw  time  misspend  yet  He  gave  ' ' 
more !     He  saw  money  grudged  for  His 
service,  yet  He  gave  more !    He  saw  Jesus 
turned  away  from  and  trampled  under  foot,  , 
yet  He  offered  Him  again  and  again  !    He  , 
saw  the  Spirit  despised  and  rejected,  yet  He 
took  Him  not  away!    He  has  done  all  this  '! 
— and  dost  thou  not  Jtno\v  Him  ?    He  might  ■! 
have  racked  thy  body  with  torture,  bereaved  ; 
thee  of  all  thy  friends,  taken  thy  money 
from  thee,  left  thy  soul  in  despair,  and  ':■ 
treated  thee  with  the  indifference  or  hate 
wherewith  thou  hast  treated '  Him — yet  He 
did  not !    He  hath  until  this  hour  promised  ,\ 
to  thee  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  offered  ti 
thee  deliverance  from  its,  power,  and  pro-  '' 
raised  thee  all  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  pled  with  thee  to  be  His  child,  and  to  ■ 
come  to'  thy  Father.   Come,  let  thy  heart  ■ 
speak,  and  it  will  tell  thee  that  thou  hast  a 
Fadier,  and  that  thou  oughtest  to  know 
Him  ;  or,  if  not,  th^t  thou  art  a  monster  of 
ignorance  and  unbelief  1  i 


THOUGHTS. 


WHY  do  you  grow  so  silent 
As  we  sit  together  here, 
Watching  the  fading  twilight. 

And  the  young  moon  shming  clear  ? 

As  together  we  look  out  seawards, 

And  hear  the  muffled  roar 
Of  the  waves  that  are  slowly  breaking 

Along  the  distant  shore, 


^\^ly  do  you  grow  so  silent  ? 

But  I  thought  I  heard  yoa  sigh — 
"  Dear,  I  am  only  thinking 

Of  an  autumn  long  gone  by ; 

"  Only  rememb'ring  a  sunset 
Which  I  watched  long,  long  ago  ; 

Only  rememb'ring  a  nv)on-rise 
Over  hills  you  do  not  know," 
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By  MRS.  PARR,  AuTHoa  of  "Dorothy  Fox." 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL — MUCH  MYSTIFIED. 

ALLETT 
church 
^  stood  at 
the  top 
of  St. 
Kit's 
Hill,  at 
about an 
equal 
distance 
from  the 
dwel  1- 
i  n  g 
place 
of  any 
one  of 
its  scat- 
t  e  r  e  d 
congre- 
gation. 
The  toil- 
s  o  m  e 

roads  leading  to  it  were  exposed,  the  hills 
were  steep ;  yet  neither  tihe  weakly  nor  the 
aged  ever  grumbled  as  Sunday  after  Sunday 
tiiey  wearily  plodded  along,  vyr  who  among 
them  had  not  some  one,  whose  heart  had 
leen,  or  would  be  cheered  by  the  sight  of 
its  grey  old  tower,  which  served  as  a  beacon, 
and  ft-as  hailed  with  joy  and  thankfulness  by 
all  good  seamen  ?  Strangers  had  been  heard 
to  say  they  wondered  at  a  church  being 
Ijuilt  up  there  ;  but  this  remark  met  with  no 
S)'mpathy  from  the  Malletters,  who  asked, 
"  Why,  for  goodness'  sake,  should  it  ha'  bin 
put  elsewhere  than  so  that  the  dear  blids  to 
Sea  could  catch  sight  on  it,  and  know  they 
was  close  home  ?  Why,  even  the  furriners 
could  see  the  sense  o*  its  placing,  as  was 
shoBTi  by  the  painted  winder  one  of  'em  had 
put  up  a  hundred  years  gone  by — a  great, 
hooge  man  a-carryin'  a  infant  child  on  his 
back.  Then  there  was  a  headstone,  with  a 
tarr'ed  ship  a-top,  so  far  back  as  1560, 
shottin'  that  the  church  was  standin'  there 
then.  There  was  some  went  so  far  as  to  say 
'^^vis  the  'rection  of  a  Popish  lady  for  the 
fi:stin'  of  her  son's  sawl  after  his  body  was 
'^hcd  ashore  close  by.  If  so,  many  a  sailor 
iiad  had  cause  to  bless  her  mem'ry  since,  and 
*ives  and  movers  too,  so  'twas  to  be  hoped, 
anyrate,  her  was  at  rest,  sawl  and  body  too." 
Thus  viewed,  one  began  to  forget  the  archi- 


tectural  deficiencies  of  the  mottled,  weather- 
stained  old  building,  with  its  disproportion- 
ately high  tower,  up  to  which  the  people 
looked  with  loving  familiarity  as"  each  Sunday 
morning  they  lingered  under  its  shadow, 
waiting  until  the  cracked  tinkle  of  the  bell 
should  stop  before  they  entered  the  church 
itself.  The  present  rector,  Mr.  Jago,  had 
never  attainesi  to  the  degree  of  popularity 
enjoyed  by  Mr.  Despard ;  and  the  older  folk, 
especially,  were  glad  of  any  opportunity 
afforded  fbr  a  disparaging  comparison. 

"  Mr.  Despard  was  as  reg'lar  as  clock- 
work," said  one  of  the  old  men,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head.   "Never  no  waitin'  for  he." 

"  No,"  answered  Mrs.  Collins,  the  butcher's 
wife ;  "  nor  no  keepin'  o'  dinners  waitin' 
neither.  Our'n  was  stone  cold  last  Sunday, 
through  standin'  in  Inch's  bake-house.  Mr. 
Jago  ain't  a-goin'  to  tell  me  he  don't  know 
the  hour  folks's  dinners  is  drawed  at ;  and 
'tain't  much  good  'preachin'  does  anybody, 
when  their  thoughts  is  set  upon  the  meat  bein* 
dried  up  to  a  stick." 

"  He  should  keep  the  long-winded  uns  for 
the  artemoon,  missis,"  laughed  one  of  the 
hearers. 

'*  Ah,  well,  he  might  keep  *em  to'  hisself, 
and  I  shouldn't  be  no  wus  pleased ;  for  with 
dinners  at  twelve,  by  four  yer  inside's  ready 
for  yer  cup  o'  tay  ;  and  so  you'd  a  chance  0' 
gettin'  it  in  ole  Mr.  Despard's  time,  and  I 
don't  suppose  anybody'U  contend  but  what 
he  know'd  how  to  do  the  right  thing  by  us  so 
well  as  passon  Jago,  who's  for  everlastin' 
at  the  fire  and  brimstone,  so  that  it  makes 
anybody's  blood  run  cold.  I'd  so  lief  go 
down  to  Pethewick's,  only  I  don't  hold  with 
meetin's,  and  such  like — it's  contrary  to  sense 
to  fauOT  that  folks  as  is  in  the  grocery,  any 
more  wan  any  other  shopkeepin'  line,  can 
know  so  much  o*  religion  as  gen  tlefolks,  who've 
nothin'  else  to  do.  Besides,  it  'ud  go  agin 
my  grain  to  sit  under  one  o'  my  own  sort — 
not  a  bit  of  it.  I  likes  to  have  my  say  so 
well  as  they." 

This  truism  gave  rise  to  a  general  laugh, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  tinkle — preparatory 
to  the  five  minutes'  ringing,  when  the  rector 
came  in  sight—stopped,  and  they  all  began 
bustling  into  church,  where  the  Joslyns,  Miss 
Despard,  Hero,  the  Captain,  and  the  few 
small  farmers  about,  were  already  seated. 

There  was  no  cause  of  complaint  against 
Mr.  Jago  dn  this  day,  for  the  congregation 
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had  barely  seated  themselves,  when  old 
Matthey  Cox,  the  sexton,  commenced  pull- 
ing vigorously  to  announce  his  advent,  and 
before  the  look  of  amazement  had  well  left 
their  faces,  the  rector,  hot  and  flustered  from 
his  rapid  pace,  hurried  up  the  aisle,  followed, 
after  a  couple  o£  miniUes*  interval,  by  Sir 
Stephen,  Mrs.  Frescott,  Mrs.  Laboudiere, 
and  Leo  Despard. 

This  was  the  first  Sunday  that  the  Corabe 
ladies  had  coioe,  and  the  seasation  they 
created  was  immense,  particularly  among 
the  female  porticHi,  who  gave  a  very  divided 
attention  to  the  service,  at  which  they  had 
conte  to  assist. 

Leo  sat  in  the  Combe  pew,  so  that  Hero 
had  a  double  reason  for  not  castmg  her  eyes 
in  that  direction.  The  Captain,  true  to  his 
training,  centred  his  trhole  attention  on  the 
duty  he  had  come  to  perform.  So  that  they 
remained  ignorant  of  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  dress  of  the  two  ladies,  and  the  various 
small  items  tiiey  had  deemed  it  necessary  to 
arm  themselves  with.  Their  ivory-backed 
prayer-books  produced  a  grand  sensation 
among  the  Sunday-School  children,  which 
lasted  until  the  middle  of  the  psalms,  when 
the  whispered  fact  that  "  one  of  'em  was  a 
holdin'  a  bottle  with  a  gold  cork  to  her 
nawse,"  induced  several  of  the  least  fortu- 
nately placed  to  heighten  themselves  on  a 
long,  rickety  stool,  v^ich  suddenly  tipping 
up,  upset  them,  thereby  causing  a  titter, 
which  was  followed  1^  the  unmistakable 
whacks  a  cane  billing  promiscuously 
among  the  offenders,  who  spent  the  remain- 
ing term  of  their  probation  ia  emitting 
lengthened  and  dolorous  sniffs. 

At  length  the  service  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  humbler  portion  of  the  ccaigregation  hur- 
ried outude,  where  they  stood  about  with  the 
lingering  hope  of  getting  a  further  look  at 
the  gentlefolks.  When  Sir  Stephen  apjieared, 
he  had  a  good-natured  word  for  all  those 
near  him.  Mrs.  Prescott,  also,  to  please  her 
son,  smiled  a  gracious  ackaowledgmait  of 
the  bobs  and  curtseys ;  but  Katherine,  whose 
temper  had  suffered  from  the  atmosphere  of 
fish  and  tar,  the  shufflit^  of  the  men,  the  sniff- 
ing of  the  children,  and  the  general  prinu- 
tiveness  of  the  whole  service,  bad  not  re- 
covered herself  suiBciently  to  do  aught  else 
than  ignore  the  offiniders,  past  whom  she 
.swept  without  vouchsafing  them  a  single 
gl.ince.  Leo,  bent  upon  impressing  his  inti- 
macy with  the  new-comers  upoa  all  around, 
M-alked  by  her  side,  ^iparently  engrossed  by 
her  conversation  ;  so  that  the  quick  wrath  of 
alt  present  was  stirred  up  against  them  both. 


"  Awh,  dear,  who  be  she,  I  wonder,"  ex-  ;i 
claimed  sharp-tongued  Mrs.  Collins,  "  flink- '. 
ing  herself  along  as  if  nobody  wasn't  made 
o'  flesh  and  blood  but  she ;  and  that  young 

Despard,  with  his  pridy  airs,  as  if  he  " 

"  Hush  1 "  said  one  of  the  men  ;  "  there's 
ole  Miss  Despard  a-comin*  with  Mrs.  Grant," 
and  the  rest  of  the  "  gentlefolks  "  appearing, 
a  general  excliange  of  salutations  took  place, 
interlarded  with  inquiries  as  to  the  varioia 
absent  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers,  when 
letters  were  last  received  from  them,  and 
what  were  the  dunces  of  their  return  or 
promotion. 

"  Why  are  you  waiting,  Stephen  ?  "  Mn. 
Prescott  asked.  "  I  RsOly  doo't  feel  equal 
to  much  standing  my  dev,  aad  I  told  Mas- 
ters not  to  bring  the  poaj  vf  that  dicadU 
hill  again." 

"  I  shaU  not  detain  you  long,  mother,"  saic 
Sir  Stcphm,  cranti^  and  peering  as  if  k- 
was  looking  for  some  one.  "  Just  wait  Imr. 
one  instant,"  he  added,  hurrying  bad:  to  tbe 
church  porch. 

He  went  up  to  Miss  Zkcsfttrd,  and  afir 
shaking  hands  with  her  and  the  'urrnwartin;: 
friends  he  knew,  he  said, — 

"  My  mother  wishes  to  be  intro4uced  to  ^ 
you.  Miss  Despard.    Will  you  allow  me  to 
take  you  to  where  she  is  standiAg  ?  " 

Aunt  Lydia  was  quite  fluttered. 

"Mrs.  Prescott  is  very  kind,"  she  mur- 
mured hesitatingly ;  "  but  " 

"  Let  me  give  you  an  arm,"  he  said,  not 
heeding  the  *'  but'* 

And  befi>re  the  old  lady  had  time  to  reco\x'r  , 
herself,  tiiey  had  reached  Mrs.  Frcscott's 
side. 

"  Mother,  this  is  Miss  Despard.  I  have 
been  telling  her  how  anxious  you  are  to  maix 
her  acquaintance." 

Mrs.  Prescott  started ;  but  her  anxiet)-  not 
to  betray  her  conhiston  made  her  throT  a 
much  greater  degree  of  em^ressemgni  into  bcr 
greetmg  than  she  desired  to  do.  Fiodins 
her  beating  heart  seemed  to  clu^  donn  dic^ 
words  she  strove  to  utter,  she  took  refuge  in 
holdmg  both  Aunt  Lydia's  thin  little  tur.t£>  ' 
in  hers  until,  after  looking  into  her  face  for 
an  instant,  she  got  out, — 

"  This  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me,  Mis> 
Despard,  I  have  wanted  to  see  you  so  much. 
If  1  had  not  been  so  very  unwell,  I  shouid 
have  called  upon  you  long  before  this." 

"  Leo  told  me  that  you  were  verj-  poorly," 
said  Aunt  Lydia,  overwhelmed  by  ^If^ 
Prescott's  cordiality,  and  nervously  afraid 
lest  she  sliould  not  behave  herself  as  Leo 
would  thick,  properly. 
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"What  a  pleasure  for  you  to  have  your 
nephew  with  you  ! "  Mrs.  Prescott  continued, 
vamly  endeavouring  to  stand  apait  from  Leo 
I  and  Katherine. 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  is  my  greatest  earthly  com- 
I  fort,"  said  Aunt  Lydia. 
1      And  no  wonder,"  Mrs.  Prescott  answered, 
I  lowering  her  voice,  though  not  able  to  pre- 
I  vent  the  others  hearing  her.    "  He  must  be 
,  an  universal  favourite,  I  am  sure,  so  amiable 
and  nice.    We  have  all  taken  a  wondo^l 
fancy  to  him,  I  assure  you." 
Aunt  Lydia's  face  grew  raiHant. 
"  I  wish  his  dear  uncle  could  have  heard 
you  say  that,"  she  said.   "Mv  dear  bro- 
ther  

But  Mrs.  Prescott  interrupted  her  by  ex- 
claiming— 

"Stephen,  my  dear,  we  really  must  not 
keep  Miss  Despard  standing.  My  pony  car- 
nage is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  she  must 
return  with  us  to  luncheon.  I  have  so  much 
to  taik  to  you  about,  Miss  Bespard.  You 
will  come  back  with  me  ?  " 

Aunt  Lydia  looked  towards  Leo.  If  he 
wished  it,  she  dared  not  refiise,  but  to  accept 
was  a  terrible  penance. 

"  Oh  !  I  know  Mr.  Despard  mH  not  refiise 
to  accompany  you,"  Mrs.  Prescott  said  with 
her  most  winning  smile. 

And  though  Leo  would  much  rather  that 
the  "  dear  old  bit  of  antiquity,"  as  he  was 
wont  to  call  her,  had  been  allowed  to  return 
to  her  own  solitary  dinner,  he  could  but 
say— 

"  Come  along,  Aunt  Lydia,  it  will  do  you 

good." 

"  But  I've  no  cap,  you  see,  my  dear." 

"Never  mind  your  cap,"  lauded  Sir  Ste- 
phen ;  "  you  have  a  bonnet'* 

"I  left  Hero  so  abruptly,"  pleaded  the  old 
tady.  "  She  is  staying  at  the  Joslyns,  yon 
bow.andl  may  not  see  her  foraweek  again, 
ind  I  wanted  to  speak  to  her  very  par- 
ticularly." 

"Well,  you  cannot  speak  to  her  now," 
f^aid  Leo,  "for  the  Joslyns  have  turned  the 
other  way.  Send  tJie  message  by  Captain 
Carthew.  Cpme,  do  not  keep  Mrs.  Prescott 
waiting." 

Sourged,  Aunt  Lydia,  very  much  against  her 
inclination,  gave  way,  and,  by  Mrs,  Prescott's 
jtle,  walked  down  ^e  hill  towards  the  car- 
i^^e.  Katherine  and  Leo  strolled  on  in 
front,  while  Sir  Stephen  returned  to  the 
church  to  speak  to  Captain  Carthew.  He 
Stnew  that,  since  the  day  when  they  had  met 
I  n  Shivers  Lane,  Hero  had  been  spending  the 
I  veek  at  Winkle ;  but  Betsey  had  said  she  was 


certain  to  be  back  by  Sunday,  and  so  he  had 
felt  secure  in  finding  her  with  the  Captain, 
who,  in  virtue  of  being  churchwarden,  al- 
ways stayed  behind,  to  distribute  certain 
small  weekly  payments  left  to  seamen's 
widows. 

He  was  vexed  beyond  rae^tsure  that  she 
should  have  gone  away  with  no  other  greet- 
ing than  the  general  one  he  had  bestowed 
upon  the  Joslyns,  the  Randalls,  and  the 
Thompsons.  Only  once  during  Uie  service 
had  their  eyes  met,  and  then,  on  lookisg  up 
suddenly,  Hero  had  found  his  fixed  upon  her, 
and  something  in  the  expression  of  her  face, 
as  she  hastily  averted  it,  had  made  his  heart 
beat  quickly  and  hopefully. 

*'  I  am  so  vexed,"  he  could  not  help  s^- 
ing  to  the  Captain,  "  that  I  have  missed 
speaking  to  Miss  Carthew.  I  had  no  idea 
she  intended  to  return  to  Winkle," 

"  She  was  to  have  come  home  with  me 
yesterday ;  but  when  I  went  for  her  Mrs. 
Joslyn  asked  me  to  let  her  stay  a  little  longer. 
She  says  Hero  isn't  well,  and  wants  looking 
after,  and  the  child  herself  seemed  inclined 
to  stay,  so  I  told  them  to  keep  her  by  all 
means ;  for  I  knew,  if  she  felt  the  thing,  she 
would  not  have  wanted  to  stay  away  from 
home." 

"I  hope  you  told  her  that  I  bad  been 
down  two  or  three  times  to  see  if  she  was  at 
home?"  asked  Sir  Stephen. 

"  No,  upon  my  honour,  I  forgot  all  about 
you!"  laughed  the  old  man  frankly;  "and 
she  was  so  taken  up  with  not  coming  back, 
that  she  never  asked  a  word— a  wonderful 
thing  for  her,  for  she's  generally  full  of  qaes- 
tions  about  what  you're  doing,  and  so  on." 
Then,  turning  to  the  siJ>ject  uppermost  in 
his  miad,  he  began  speaking  of  Aunt  Lydia's 
introduction  to  Mrs.  Prescott 

Hero's  name  was  not  again  mentioned. 
Sr  Stephen,  however,  determined  that  be 
would  get  his  mother  to  write  an  invitatioa 
for  her  and  Alice,  and  this  would  be  a  faff 
excuse  for  paying  a  call  at  Winkle  the  nest 
day.  He  was  as  much  mystified  as  ever  by 
L^o's  conduct.  Surely,  unless  he  had  par- 
posely  determined  that  Hero  should  believe 
his  givir^  her  up  to  be  little  or  no  sacrifice 
to  him,  he  would  not  come  to  Combe  so 
often  as  he  had  done  during  the  past  week. 
Certainly,  there  was  nothing  more  in  his 
attentions  to  Katherine  than  the  admiration 
a  beautiful  woman  invariably  calls  forth  from 
a  young  man,  more  particularly  if  her  posi- 
tion renders  any  warmer  interest  between 
them  improbable,  if  not  impossible.  Still, 
Hero  was  not  to  know  all  this,  and  she  mig^t 
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very  reasonably  feel  jealous.  If  he  could 
see  them  together,'he  should  be  able  to  judge 
better ;  and,  apart  from  all  this,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  he  made  to  overcome  it,  every 
now  and  then  his  love  threatened  to  conquer 
him.  Suspense  was  so  hard  to  bear,  and 
yet  how  could  he  feel  certain  that  these  two, 
while  seemingly  divided,  really  loved  each 
other  truly? 

Such  thoughts  filled  his  mind  as  he  walked 
home  after  leaving  the  Captain.  He  was  told 
by  Katherine,  with  a  puzzled  look,  that  her 
aunt  had  carried  off  Miss  Despard  to  her  own 
room,  and  that  neither  of  Uiem  had  been 
seen  since. 

"  Oh,  they  will  come  down  when  the  bell 
rings,"  said  Sir  Stephen. 

And  so  they  did ;  but  only  to  retire  again 
as  soon  as  luncheon  was  over. 

A  little  time  after  Sir  Stephen  vanished ; 
and,  to  Katherine's  increased  amazement, 
when,  her  curiosity  prompting  her  to  see 
after  them,  she  left  Leo,  and  went  to  her 
aunt's  little  morning  room,  she  found  them 
all  talking  earnestly  upon  some  subject, 
which  was  evidently  changed  directly  she 
made  her  appearance. 

It  was  very  odd  in  her  aimt  and  cousin,  to 
strike  up  such  a  sudden  friendship  with  this 
old  person,  who  really  had  nothing,  that  she 
could  see,  to  interest  any  one  in  her.  What 
did  it  mean  ? 

During  her  absence,  Leo's  thoughts  were 
busy  as  her  own.  There  was  but  one  reading, 
that  he  could  see,  to  this  sudden  cordiality 
displayed  towards  him  by  Sir  Stephen  and  his 
mother — a  cordiality  to  be  now  extended 
towards  his  supposed  aunt :  they  must  have 
noticed,  or  Mis.  Labouchere  must  have  said, 
something  which  led  them  to  believe  that  she 
regarded  him  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
Yes,  hebelieved  the  game  was  in  his  own  hands. 
If  not,  why  should  they  act  thus?  All  the  talk 
about  Uncle  Anthony  being  a  friend  did  not 
deceive  him.  If  that  were  true,  it  was  very 
odd  that  Aunt  Lydia  knew  nothing  of  this 
intimacy.  He  believed  that  the  key  of  it 
all  was  Mrs.  Labouchere,  and  a  gnawing 
pain  at  hi.s  heart  made  him  say,  with  a  feeling 
of  bitterness,  "  It  was  to  be — there  is  a  fate 
in  these  things."  If  he  could  but  deaden 
his  love  for  Hero,  happiness  seemed  within 
his  grasp ;  but,  the  further  away  she  was 
ffom  him,  the  greater  struggle  it  was  to  give 
her  up. 

"  Either  way,  I  shall  regret  it,"  he  sighed. 
"  If  such  a  thing  were  to  happen,  and  Hero 
were  put  out  of  my  reach  for  ever,  I  should 
onl/love  her  fif^  times  more  than  I  do  now  : 


and  if  I  make  it  straight  with  Hero,  and  let 
this  opportunity  slip  through  my  own  fault,  I 
shall  never  cease  from  thinking  what  a  fool  ' 
I've  been.    And  so  any  man  would  be  who 
threw  away  such  a  chance.   What  is  that  | 
about  '  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  ? ' — only  i 
one  is  often  disposed  to  steer  against  it.  Poor , 
Hero  1  she  wiU  think  I  have  forgotten  ha. ' 
Ah,  if  I  could  but  make  her  know  that  I  Iov« 
her  more  than  ever  I  did — that  if  I  were  a 
duke  to-moiTOw  I'd  rather  marry  her  than  : 
any  girl  living.    I  wonder  what  she  thinks 
of  me  by  this  time  ?  "  I 

Judging  by  what  had  that  morning  met  her 
eyes,  when  she  cast  a  look  at  the  group,  in  j 
the  centre  of  which  stood  the  two  men  who  , 
had  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  her  lile,  ' 
Hero  felt  she  had  forfeited  her  happiness, 
and  entirely  separated  herself  from  their  , 
thoughts  and  feelings.    Somehow  she  wis 
much  more  angry  at  Sir  Stephen's  forgetfu!- 
nessof  her,thanat  Leo'sapparent  indifference, 
and  it  needed  ^1  her  seU-command  to  listen  ' 
smilingly  when  old  Mr.  Jamieson  whispered  i 
confidentially, —  ; 

"  Why,  Hero,  how  is  it  neitiier  of  the  | 
beaux  is  at  your  side?  Come,  now,  don't  ■( 
you  be  too  trusting ;  remember — 

'  When  &  widow's  in  jour  atring  '  t 

Ti«  quita  anotber  thing.' 

You  have  my  full  consent  to  throwing  the 
soldier  overboard  if  Sir  Stephen's  made  list 
Don't  shake  your  head  now,"  he  added,  as 
Hero  turned  away,  "  it's  of  no  use  waiting 
for  me,  and  I  shan't  so  much  mind  being 
thrown  over,  if  you're  to  be  my  lady."  ' 

"  My  lady,"  thought  Hero,  as  she  resigned 
herself  to  two  young  Joslyns,  between  , 
whom  she  had  promised  to  walk  back  to 
Winkle,  "I  daresay  many  would  have  thought 
of  that,  but  I  didn't.  It  only  seemed  to  me 
that  what  I  was  doing  was  right,  and  yet 
everything  has  gone  wrong  j  now  they  appear 
to  have  quite  forgotten  me." 

Poor  Hero !  many  bitter  tears  had  fallen 
from  her  eyes  during  the  past  week,  more 
especially  since  her  father  had  been  to 
Winkle,  and  had  left  without  saying  a  wor  J  oi" 
Sir  Stephen,  who,  she  had  quite  expected  :o  | 
hear,  had  called  at  Sharrows  to  inquire  after 
her ;  and  not  having  done  that,  surely  it  woul<l 
have  been  no  sudi  great  thing  if  he  had  given 
her  that  morning  more  than  a  share  in  the 
general  greeting.    "He  never  really  lovtvl 
me,"  cried  out  her  aching  heart,  and  this  tn' 
went  on  repeating  itself  all  through  the  day :  ■ 
and  at  night  the  waves  lapping  against  the 
rocks,  and  washing  the  sands,  in  sight  of  which  ; ' 
she  had  listened  to  his  vows,  echoed  the  same  i , 
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sad  dirge,  and  in  the  intensity  of  this  new 
pain       was  entirely  forgotten. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. — "  SUDDEN  FRIENDSHIPS." 

Leo  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  small 
amount  of  astonishment  expressed  by  Aunt 
Lydia,  respecting  Mrs.  Prescott's  sudden 
cordiality;  "  but  there,"  bethought,  "if  the 
queen  sent  for  her  as  being  my  aunt,  the  poor 
old  soul  would  only  look  upon  it  as  an  mi- 
coramon  display  of  sense  on  her  Majesty's 
part,"  and  feeling  tenderly  disposed  towards 
such  an  amiable  weakness,  he  said  the  next 
morning,  as  they  sat  together, — 

"  And  so  you  liked  Mrs.  Prescott  Aunt 
Lydia?" 

"  Very  much  indeed,  my  dear." 

"^Vhat  on  earth  were  you  talking  about 
all  the  time  you  were  away  from  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere and  me?" 

"  Oh !  of  all  sorts  of  things,"  said  Aunt 
I  Lydia,  longing  to  tell  him  the  happiness 
that  was  in  store  for  him,  and  yet  anxious  to 
obey  Sir  Stephen's  desire  for  presat  silence; 
"  tlKy  did  not  seem  inclined  to  stir  from 
where  we  were  sitting,  and  I  was  as  comfort- 
able there  as  in  the  garden,  indeed  more  so, 
for  though  I  had  my  bonnet  on,  1  felt  the 
wind  rather  chilly." 

"Did  they  say  anything  about  me?"  he 
asked  carelessly. 

"  My  dear,  if  you  had  been  Sir  Stephen's 
own  brother,  he  could  not  have  said  more ; 
j  and  as  for  Mrs.  Prescott,  well,  I  very  nearly 
I  began  to  feel  jealous ;  you've  found  friends 
who  can  appreciate  you  in  them,  and  who 
cao  help  you  on  too."  • 

"Why,  did  they  give  any  hmt  of  the 
I  kind?" 

I    Aunt  Lydia  hesitated— what  should  she 
^y  so  as  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  truUi 
I  without  enlightenii^  Leo. 
I    "Come,"  said  Leo,  "  I  can  see  something 

was  said" 

"  Now  Leo,  my  dear,  promise.  Well,  my 
dear,  I  really  do  not  know  that  I  am  at  all 
justified  in  repeating  it,  as,  after  all,  it  may 
not  have  meant  anything,  but  certainly — when 
tlie  conversation  tum^  upon  marriage,  and 
I  happened  to  say  that  until  you  got  your 
proaiodon  you  could  not  think  of  getting 
■named — Sir  Stephen  did  say  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  that  that  should  stand  in  your  way ; 
and  he  added,  rather  pointedly  it  seemed  to 
me,  that  he  daresay  when  ttie  time  came 
you'd  find  the  money  was  ready." 

"How  was  I  to  find  the  money  ready?" 
Leo  asked  in  a  sharp  voice. 

*'W<.I1     T   T>  t  


could  have  had  any  thought  about  advancing 

it." 

"StuflF  and  nonsertse ! "  Leo  exclaimed, 
"  what  on  earth  should  make  him  provide  it  ? 
How  could  such  a  thought  enter  your  head?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  only  because  they  seem 
to  have  taken  such  a  wonderful  fancy  to  you, 
that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  nothing  was  im- 
probable; they  talk  about  you,  and  take 
quite  the  same  interest  in  your  afiairs,  as  if 
you  were  a  relation." 

"Perhaps  I  may  turn  into  one  some  of 
these  fine  days,"  said  Leo,  laughing,  while 
Aunt  Lydia  seized  with  horror,  lest  she  had 
betrayed  Sir  Stephen,  suddenly  discovered 
that  she  wanted  to  say  something  very  par- 
ticular to  Fanny  before  ^e  went  into  the 
village. 

During  her  absence  Leo  turned  over  in 
his  mind  what  she  had  repeated.  Not  having 
heard  anything  of  Sir  Stephen's  former  visit, 
he  naturally  concluded  that  this  conversation 
had  taken  place  on  the  previous  day.  Could 
he  in  any  way  accept  his  aunt's  suggestion  ? 
It  was  highly  improbable,  yet  what  should 
make  them  speak  about  his  marrying?  What 
were  his  affairs  to  such  people  as  they? 
Then,  if  his  suspicions  were  correct,  came 
the  question  of  motive  for  it.  He  was  far 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  world  to  imagine 
that,  unless  Sir  Stephen  had  some  potent 
reasons  for  so  doing,  he  could  be  anxious  to 
further  the  marriage  of  his  cousin  to  a 
penniless  stranger.  Yet  what  could  the 
motive  possibly  be?  Leo  was  sadly  per- 
plexed how  to  take  it  Could  he  be  de- 
ceived altogether  ?  he  asked  himself.  Fore- 
warned of  Mrs.  Labouchere's  refusal  to  allow 
herself  to  be  drawn  into  any  species  of  flirta- 
tion, he  had  been  most  cautious  to  savour 
all  lus  attentions  with  a  homage  to  which  the 
most  fastidious  could  not  object,  and  Ka- 
therine  noticing  this,  piqued  by  Sir  Stephen's 
continued  indifference,  and  thrown  most 
unusually  on  her  own  resources,  had  vouch- 
safed to  him  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
favour.  Still  there  was  nothing  in  all  this  to 
warrant  Leo's  hopes,  and  until  this  meeting 
and  conversation  with  Aunt  Lydia,  he  was 
in  reality  more  doubtful  of  success  than  he 
liked  to  own.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  for 
a  vain  egotistical  man  to  connect  the  every 
speech  and  action  of  othen  with  himself,  and 
by  constantly  brooding  on  one  subject  to 
imbue  it  with  the  rose  colour  or  grey  of  his 
own  temperament.  In  the  few  minutes  which 
elapsed  before  Aunt  Lydia's  return,  Leo 
had  made  the  ofler,  had  been  accepted,  and, 
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was  in  the  positicm  which  be  had  so  often 

envied. 

"  Was  nothiDg  more  said  ? "  he  asked  as 
Aunt  Lydia  seated  heiselC 

"  No,"  replied  the  oki  lad}*,  with  a  twioge 
oi  consctenoe,  "I  think  some  one  mter- 
nipted  us." 

"  Oh !  what  did  you  think  of  Mrs.  Ijibou- 
chere  ?  how  did  you  like  her  ?  " 

"  Well,  as  far  as  liking — do — oot  so  much 
as  the  others ;  but  she's  veiy  beautiftil,  do 
doubt — queenly  one  nught  almost  say — dear, 
dear,  when  she  came  over  and  stood  by  my 
side,  I  ooBldn't  but  think  of  ^  oak  and  the 
bcaoable." 

Leo  smiled. 

**  She  rs  very  much  admired,"  he  said,  "and 
I  no  wonder,  for  she  has  a  heap  of  money 
I  and  two  estates." 

!  "So  Mrs,  Ptescott  told  me;  she  seems 
very  foftd  of  her ;  in  &ct,  she  said  that  next 
to  her  son's  faappiness  came  her  niece's,  and 
if  she  could  but  see  her  united  to  some  one 
she  coold  give  her  heart  to,  she  should  be 
liappy." 

"She  wouki  not  here  Sir  Stqiben— be 
wanted  to  marry  her." 

Well,  you  surprise  m^"  eachimed  Aunt 
Lydia.  "  I  thought  was  alluding  to 
something  between  them  when  Ait  spofae  as 
^  did,  particularly  when  she  hiitted  at  not 
knowing  what  Mijcht  result  from  thia  vtsk 
to  Combe.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  in 
tbdr  behaTioour ;  but  these  yoang  people  are 
oficn  so  con  trary  to  one  anoth  er  that  there's  no 
knowing  what  Uiey  mean. — You  haven't  seen 
anything  of  Hero  lately,  I  snppose?"  she 
added,  after  a  pause. 

*'Ho«  shoicid  I  see  her  when,  she's  at 
WinUe  ?  "  Leo  answered  pettishly.    "  I  hate 
that  old  Joslyn ;  he's  a  worse  fbgie  than  oki 
Caithew,  alwajv  on  his  hind  le^aboat 
tiuagilie  knows  nothing  about,  just  na»e 
hb  father  haf^encd  to  be  a  nia}cr.'* 
"Ah,  my  dear,  youll  be  old  yourself  yon 
I  know,  one  of  diese  days." 
[     "Perhaps  I  shall;  but  I  shan't  make  a 
j  fooi  vi  myself,  as  most  of  die  old  fellows 
I  about  here  do ;"  and  he  rose  from  the  table, 
I  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  conversation.  Miss 
I  Lydia  sighed  as  Leo  left  her  with  the  an* 
1  nonacement  that  lie  was  going  to  Dock- 
I  mouth,  and  should  not  be  bade  until  late. 
I  She  could  not  help  feeling  angty  with  Hero 
;  for  going  to  Winkle  ;  it  showed  temper,  she 
thought,  on  Hero's  part,  because  As  knew 
that  Leo  could  never  be  induced  to  go  to  the 
Josljms ;  they  were  not  favourites  with  him. 
I  "  If  she  bad  but  stayed  at  home  now,"  said 


the  old  lady,  "all  would  be  right  by  this 
time,  and  she  woidd  know  the  hai^aeis  | 
that  is  in  store  for  them,  for  I  know  I  could 
trust  Hero,  and  I  should  not  have        more  ! 
to  her  than  that  Sir  Stephen  intended  doir.g  ' 
this  out  of  friendship.    Ah  <  how  true  it  is,  . 
as  Mrs.  Prescott  said  yesterday,  tint  'God  ' 
moves  in  a  mystoious  way,  he  wooden  to 
pertorm.'"  t 

That  s«ae  morning  at  brpakfasT  Sir  Stqihep  , 
said, —  '' 

"  Mother,  I  want  yon  to  ask  Miss  Carlhew 
and  Miss  Joslyn  to  spend  to-mCKrow  or  '| 
Wednesday  here." 

"  What,  again  ?"  answered  Mrs.  Piesoott.  '| 

"  Again  !  why,  they  have  only  been  here  |i 
once.  You  forget  that  I  stayed  a  wed:  and  i,j 
more  at  Sharrows,  and  that,  though  quite  i  i| 
stranger  to  them,  they  made  me  as  much  at  i 
home  as  if  they  had  known  me  all  my  life.''  j 

"Your  man  could  not  imagine  what  made  , 
you  stay  there,"  said  Katherine  languidhr. 
without  looking  up  from  the  letter  in  which 
she  had  seemed  engaged.      He  gave  Hob-  i' 
son  a  most  amusing  accoont  of  the  w^agt."  'j 

"Did  he?"  Sir  Stephen  said  in  a  tone  i| 
which  made  Mrs.  PrcKOtt  pot  in — 

"  Oh!  I  daresay  he  meant  no  harm.  Yoa  \ 
may  be  sure  if  Fenton  was  at  all  uacan- . 
fortable,  noflnng  would  be  rig^t  i&  his  cyts.  ' 
I'm  sure  I  think  them  very  nice  peof^,  and  i 
if  Miss  Carthew  diinks  it  wwth  her  idiile  | 
to  come,  I  shall  be  very  glad  feo  see  her." 

^  What  do  you  mean  *  if  she  thinks  k  worth 
her  while  to  come  ?  "'  Sir  SHephen  aaked,  his  ■ 
annoyance  anything  bnt  cured.  ' 

"  Why,  my  dear,  I  suppose  she  did  not  the 
last  tune  I  asked  her,  for  I  cannot  see  why,  , 
if  she  was  well  enough  to  go  out  at  all,  she  ■ 
could  not  come  h«e" 

"  I  shottU  have  dion^t  that  I  gpve  yoa 
quite  sufficient  explanahoa,  and  she  caSnl 
here  ^  next  day." 

"Ah,  I  was  out."  , 

"  She  was  not  to  know  dot**  | 

"  Of  course  not  My  dear  Stephen,  ho« 
you  are  arguing  about  nodiii^  at  all !  I  tell 
you  that  I  shall  be  very  j^eased  to  seeUiss 
Carthew.   What  more  can  I  do  ?** 

"  Give  a  more  gracious  assent,  mother,  to 
a  thing  which,  you  see,  I  am  anxious  jva 
should  do,  and  not,  as  is  invariably  ^  case  . 
when  I  mmtion  the  Cardiews,  raise  ot^cc- 
tions." 

Mrs.  Prescott  looked  piteoasly  at  Kathe- 
rine, who  said,  in  the  measured,  cold  maDDcr 
she  adopted  when  much  ann<^ed, —  ! 

"  I  ain  Sony  that  I  should  have  spoken  at 
all  on  die  matter;  but  these  surpnsingly 
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1  sudden  friendships  are  so  new  to  me,  that  I 
must  be  excused  for  forgetting  that  people 

i  of  such  recent  date  are  more  than  mere 
acquaintances." 

I  The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when  the 
servant  announced  Mr.  Despard,  and,  with 

.  many  apologies  for  such  an  early  visit,  Leo 

I  said,  that  just  as  he  got  down  to  die  Hard 
he  remembered,  diat  Mrs.  T^bouchere  had 
mentioned  something  about  wanting  some 
silk  ;  so  he  had  run  up  to  say  he  was  going 
to  Oockmouth,  and  might  he  be  allowed  to 

.  get  it  for  her?" 

**  But  you  have  not  come  up  all  that  dia- 
t.incc  on  my  account,  surely?"  said  Ka- 
tlierine. 

"  Oh,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  ten  minutes, 
and  I  deserve  the  walk  for  being  so  stupid. 
I  knew  there  was  something  I  wanted  to 
remember^  and  I  do  beiierc  I  dxnight  over 
every  word  that  you  had  said  except  the  alkf 

I  and  then  all  at  once  it  stnick  we,  ud  here 

;  I  am  for  my  orders." 

1     A  shadow  of  annoyance  sflmMd  to  pus 

\  over  Sir  Stephen's  face,  whidi  aemd  as  an 
inducement  for  Kadierine  to  be  particsluly 
gracious  to  Leo.  He  shall  tee,  she  tbou^^t, 
that  I  can  form  ftiend^ips  as  sudden  and 
unexpected  as  his  own.  At  another  time  she 
v/oulcl  most  probably  have  noticed  that  thefc 
was  a  little  difiierence  in  Leo's  manner  to- 
wards her,  a  certain  air  of  assored  confi- 
dence, an  unnecessary  lowering  of  his  voice 

I  when  saying  the  complimentary  nothingi 
which  all  nq^t  liure  heard;  bat  just  now 

'  she  was  too  much  oocuined  in  vezittg  her 
cousin  to  give  Leo  a  dioi^t ;  and  when  he 
at  length  took  his  leave,  ihc  wnld  have 

,  stoutly  denied  that  ai^ditng  in  her  bdnwioar 
could  have  given  confinBatkm  to  tbe  ftUn- 

I  cious  hopes  in  whidk  the  "■Vn^**  T""^  man 

'  was  indulging. 

'  "  I  will  write  ^  note  to  MiM  Caithev, 
Stephen,  if  yon  wUI  coaw  to  it  to  mf  loom 

I  \vhen  you  are  ready." 

And  about  an  hoar  after  ttiis  Sir  Stephen 
went  to  the  pretty  little  morning-room,  which 
he  had  had  fitted  up  for  his  mother's  use. 
'      "  I  have  named  Wednesday,"  Mrs.  Pres- 
'  cott  said,  holding  the  note  towards  Ijer  son. 

I  thought  we  might  as  well  have  Mr. 
;  Despard,  and  any  one  else  you  may  want  to 
I  ask." 

I  •*  Yes ;  by  the  way,  mother,  I  have  some- 
\  thing  to  say  to  you  respecting  this  young  Des- 
iiard;"  and  he  got  up  and  shut  the  door, 
I!  which  he  had  left  standing  open. 
['  Mrs.  Prescott  winced  at  these  words;  but 
'  she  quickly  recovered ;  her  feais  were  gradu- 

ij  — 


ally  melting  away,  and  since  her  confidential 
chat  with  Aunt  Lydia,  she  had  felt  a  more 
than  complete  return  of  her  old  security. 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  Katherine  yet?"* 

"To  Katherine?"  Mrs.  Prescott  echoed, 
with  apparent  astcmishment 

"  Yes,  of  coarse,  you  will  tell  her  who  Mr. 
Despard  is,  and  die  rooner  she  knows  the 
better.  She  may  fed  very  much  annoyed 
that  she  has  been  ignorantly  allowed  to  form 
any  intimacy  with  him." 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all ;  and  as  to  telling 
Katherine,  we  have  not  positively  decided 
that  the  young  man  himself  is  to  be  told.  I 
should  not  think  of  such  a  thing,  Stephen." 

"  Now,  mother,  do  not  wilfiilly  ignore 
things.  Once  fi>r  all,  understand  that  it  is 
my  intention — and  no  arguments  will  divert 
me  from  this — to  tell  him  as  socm  as  I  have 
got  die  money." 

"What  money?" — for  Aunt  Lydia  had 
been  too  ddkate  to  refer  to  Sir  Stephen's 
offer  of  assistance.  It  might  seem  like 
binding  him,  she  had  thought 

Did  not  Mifls  Despard  teQ  you  that  I 
intend  advancing  the  money  for  his  next 
st^?" 

"  Vm  advance  the  money!  How,  Ste- 
phen, I  thou^t  yott  vere  so  pressed  just 
now?" 

"  I  am  ^  present,**  Sir  Stephen  said 
qvietty ;  **  but  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  it, 
f  hope,  before  another  month  is  out." 

Mrs.  Prescott's  tux  turned  crimson,  and 
then  whke,  aa  she  Mid  with  a  ga^  to  cover 
her  emotion, — 

"Is  thia  heepiBg  your  promise?  You 
gave  me  yvai  word  tbM  notha^  should  be 
done  until  we  ictmed  to  tcnrn." 

No,  I  did  not;  motber.  Z  gave  you  my 
word  that  nodiing  rilOuU  be  dime  until  I 
was  fidly  persuaded  that  I  oould  settle  down 
conteqtediy  at  Combe.  Besides  which,  you 
seem  to  forget  ttiaC  things  hare  greatly  altered 
in  my  eyes  since  1  have  been  made  aware  of 
this  young  msm's  existence ;  and  at  any  sacri- 
fice I  should  think  it  right  to  do  something 
for  him.  In  my  present  condition,  I  need 
not  tell  you,  that  is  impossible." 

"  You  could  raise  the  purchase-money." 

"  Perhaps  I  could,  but  I  am  sick  of  raising 
— putting  money  in  with  one  hand  for  the 
sake  of  taking  it  out  with  the  other.  Thank 
God,  I  shall  soon  have  no  more  occasion  for 
that ;  so  now,  let  us  return  to  the  subject  we 
started  with.  I  wish  you  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  telling  Katherine." 

"  Stephen,  you  are  cruel  to  me,  very  cruel 
and  hard-hearted.    It  is  only  for  me  to  ex- 
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press  a  strong  wish,  and  you  at  once  thwart 
it.    You  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  child." 
"  Mother  ! 

"  It  is  true.  How  do  you  regard  my 
wishes  about  Pamphillon — about  keeping 
the  fact  of  his  birth  from  this  young  man, 
even  about  keeping  it  from  your  cousin  ?  It 
is  my  particular  desire  that  no  word  of  this 
should  be  mentioned  to  Katherine." 


"  From  what  motive  ?  Only  give  me  a 
reason  for  your  wishes." 

Mrs.  Prescott  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Katherine  has  always  beheved  that  I  told 
her  everything,  and  there  is  no  need  for  her 
being  undeceived." 

"  You  think  she  might  feel  the  shock  as 
acutely  as  I  do,"  said  Sir  Stephen  bitteriy. 

"  Katherine  has  a  very  curious  temper, 


Stephen.  I  had  my  reasons  for  being  silent, 
but  people  do  not  always  see  things  in  the 
same  light." 

"  I  fear  very  much  you  will  find  it  a  hard 
matter  to  get  any  one  to  see  things  in  the  dis- 
torted way  you  saw  them.  Mother,  you  little 
think  that  you  laid  yourself  open  to  the 
gravest  accusations — so  much  so  that  I  in- 
tend, when  I  go  to  town,  to  make  Hohnes 


sift  the  matter  thoroughly  for  me,  and  bnng 
together  every  scrap  of  information.  ^^T^^" 
I  tell  this  young  man,  no  vagueness  or  double 
shall  be  left  upon  his  mind.  Everything 
which  can  be  found  out  shall  be  therein  black 
and 'white  to  satisfy  him." 

"  Stephen  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Prescott,  bul  \ 
though  she  strove  to  say  more,  the  won.^  ^ 
would  not  come. 
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I  Sir  Stephen  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
I  intently.    It  was  evident  that  she  was  sufFer- 

I  ing  from  some  great  agitation.  "  Could  it 
!l  be  ? — no,  impossible  ! "  But  true  to  his  cha- 
;  racter,  the  doubt  which  had  sprung  up  within 

'  him  must  be  at  once  set  at  rest 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  what  is  in  your  mind  ? 

I I  — do  not  again  deceive  me  ;  tell  me,  is  there 
,  anything  more  I  ought  to  kiiow  ?  " 

She  ^ook  her  bead,  and  he  stood  silent 

for  a  moroeDt. 
'     "  Then,  except  that  because  it  has  been  so 

long  a  secret  you  still  wish  it  to  remain  one, 

you  know  of  no  reason  why  all  the  world 

should  not  know  the  truth." 
i     Making  a  violent  effort  to  steady  herself, 

Mrs.  Prescott  said, — 
I     "Certainly  not.    Go  to  Holmes,  or  to 
I  any  one  you  choose.    Seek  and  search  as 

I  much  as  you  like.    You  will  leam  nothing 

I I  more  than  I  have  told  you." 

1 1     Sir  Stephen  drew  his  breath  more  freely. 

"I  do  not  desire,"  he  said,  "that  any 
,  more  of  these  unhappy  discussions  should 
•  take  place  between  us,  mother.  Therefore, 

I  let  us  say  now  whatever  there  is  to  say." 

j        I  can  have  nothing  to  say  where  I  find 

I I  every  remark  I  make  questioned,  and  every 
j  wish  I  express  thwarted." 

I     Feelmg  it  better  not  to  notice  her  petu- 

lance,  Sir  Stephen  asked — 
I     "  Will  you  tell  Katherine,  or  shall  I?  " 
"  Of  course  you  will  do  whatever  pleases 
you.    I  distinctly  refuse  to  speak  to  my 
|i  niece  on  a  subject  which  neither  concerns 
1 1  nor  interests  her  j  and  another  thing  is,  I  do 
1  not  intend  to  remain  here.   The  perpetual 
I  worry  I  have  to  endure  is  more  than  I  can 
I  bear  up  against ;  therefias,  I  shall  return  to 
:   my  own  house,  as,  if  you  are  determined 
upon  Hvmg  in  this  desolate,  uncivilised  place, 
the  sooner  I  get  accustomed  to  be  separated 
from  you  the  better." 

Sir  Stephen  did  not  answer.    He  stood 
for  an  instant  irresolute,  then  seeing  his 
;  mother  was  looking  fixedly  away  ftaax  him, 
he  walked  out  of  the  room. 

,  CHAPTER  XXX.  "  I'LL  MANAGE  IT." 

I       If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another 

I  that  Sir  Stephen  wished  to  avoid,  it  was  the 
interference,  the  hindrance,  and  the  thousand 

'  and  one  small  oppositions,  which  his  mother 

i  would  be  certain  to  inflict  upon  him  if  she 

1  were  within  reach  of  Famphillon,  or  near 

i  any  one  whom  her  words  and  wishes  could 

]  at  all  influence. 

t      "  It  would  be  one  constant  scene,"  Sir 


she  had  said  about  leaving  Combe.  *'  I  ex- 
pect that  at  the  bottom  of  the  wish  to  leave 
here  is  the  wish  to  be  where  she  can  send 
for  Holmes,  get  hold  of  Bradstock,  and  try 
to  talk  them  over  into  offering  me  every  kind 
of  opposition.  I  must  pat  a  stop  to  this  by 
taking  matters  at  once  into  my  own  hands. 
When  the  place  is  irretrievably  gone,  she 
will  come  round."  These  reflections  arose 
out  of  the  sudden  decision  he  had  taken  to 
go  to  town  at  once. 

She  would  not  leave  here,"  he  thought, 
"  during  my  absence,  and  this  matter  about 
Despard  will  put  her  off  the  right  scent. 
She  will  suppose  I  have  gone  to  make  these 
inquiries.  As  much  as  is  possible  I  desire 
to  spare  her,  poor  soul  !  but  part  with  the 
place  I  must,  and  that  it  should  be  made 
harder  by  her  continual  entreaties,  threats, 
and  arguments,  is  more  than  just  at  present 
I  can  stand." 

So  almost  immediately  after  leaving  his 
mother,  Sir  Stephen  was  on  his  way  to  Shar- 
rows,  with  the  intention  oz  asking  Captain 
Carthew  to  lend  an  eye  to  various  matters  of 
business  while  he  -was  absent.  • 

"  Perhaps,"  he  thought,  "  it  will  be  as  weU 
not  to  say  anything  to  Katherine  about  Des- 
pard until  I  return.  I  shall  certainly  men- 
tion the  matter  to  Holmes,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  silence,  is  very  probably  in  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  thing,  and  he  may  be  able 
to  give  me  the  details,  so  that  everything  is 
plain  and  clear  to  the  young  fellow.  I  hate 
anything  to  seem  doubtful.  Of  course  I 
know  that  everything  must  be  right,  still  I 
want  to  see  it  all  straight  before  me ;  besides 
which  it  will  only  appear  right  that  directly  I 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
I  looked  into  the  whole  aiiair  for  myself." 

Just  at  this  point  he  came  suddenly  upon 
Joe. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Sir  Stephen,  '*  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  youj  what  are  you 
about  ? " 

"  Nothin'  in  partickler,  sir.  I  was  only 
just  pokin'  about." 

"  Then  come  on  to  Sliarrows  with  me.  I 
am  going  to  London  for  a  few  days,  and 
the  Captain  will  look  after  things  while  I  am 
absent;  so  you  must  go  to  him  for  orders." 

Joe  touched  his  hat  in  acquiescence,  and, 
dropping  a  litUe  behind,  he  followed  for 
some  distance  in  silence,  then  by  a  step 
bringing  himself  nearer,  he  said, — 

"I  was  to  Winkle  last  evenin*,  sit;  I 
took'd  Miss  Hero  some  of  her  things." 

"  Oh  1  and  how  was  she  ?  " 

'*  Mnt  liVo  liprw>lf  hw  a  hrawp  hit  •  T  mn't 
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make  it  out,  sir,  for  'taint  like  Miss  Hero  to 
be  wished  and  moody-hearted,  and  as  for  np 
there  " — and  Joe  gave  the  jerk  by  which  he 
usually  suggested,  without  mentioning,  Betsey 
— *'  'tis  look  out  for  squalls,  and  do  mistake. 
I  redcon  her  cant  help  it,  tho'.  Why  if 
anytfaink  was  to  go  amiss  with  Miss  Hero, 
sir,  mark  my  words,  bat  Betsey  'ed  nivir  git 
up  steam  ^ain/'  and  Joe,  i^iakkig  his  head 
over  such  a  melaai^^y  sequel,  relapsed 
again  into  silence. 

Ckwe  by  Sharrows  gate  they  met  the 
Captain,  who  willingly  assented  to  Sir  Ste- 
phen's request,  and  he  added, — 

"  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  drop  in 
upon  the  ladies  each  day,  to  see  thst  all  is 
going  on  square  up  there." 

"  Yes,  do,"  said  Sir  StejAen ;  "  my  poor 
mother  takes  this  parting  with  Pamphilk>H 
dreadfully  to  heart." 

"  Poor  soul !  well,  I'll  try  tmd  cheer  her 
up  a  bit,  and  FH  send  Hero  to  see  her;  she's 
a  capital  hand  vhen  anydiit^  goes  wn»g 
with  people.* 

"I  have  a  not?  inritatioD  from  my 
mother  to  Miss  Carthew,  whidi  I  intended 
talcing,  to  Winkle  this  J^emoon.  I  wonder 
if  I  have  time  to  go  there  before  I  start  for 
Dockinouth?" 

The  Captain  shook  his  head. 

^Not  if  3rou*re  to  cateh  die  fiv»o'clock 
tram.'* 

"  Wen,  then,  will  yoa  deliver  a  message 
from  me  to  her,  and  say  that  I  had  this  note 
to  deliver  when  this  summons  to  towa  came, 
and  that  I  was  very  dis^pointed  ^  not 
finding  her  wiUi  yoa  on  Sunday.'' 

"I'll  tell  her,"  laughed  the  Captain. 
"  Bless  her  heart,  I'd  soooer  have  my  gn^ 
stopped  than  that  she  should  be  from  home, 
and  that  she  knows,  the  young  monkey. 
What  do  you  say  to  me  seeing  you  as  far  as 
Dockmouth  ?  I've  nothing  to  do."* 

"Just  the  thing  I  wanted.  Will  yon  meet 
me  at  the  Hard  ?  " 

"All  right;  two  o'clock,  remember.  It 
won't  do  to  start  later." 

After  they  parted  Sir  Stephen  returned  to 
the  house,  to  tell  Katherine,  if  possible,  of 
his  sudden  journey.  He  found  her  writing 
letters,  and  to  his  inqnhy  about  his  mother, 
she  said, — 

"Have  jrou  been  talking  to  aunt? 
was  very  well  this  morning,  but  when  I  went 
to  her,  she  did  not  even  open  die  door^  but 
said  she  felt  a  very  bad  headache  coming  on, 
and  she  wished  to  be  left  quite  quiet." 

"  I  expected  as  much,"  Sir  Stephen  said ; 
"  she  got  very  much  excited  in  a  conversa- 


tion we  had,  and  ended  by  dedariag  she  ; 
would  return  to  London  atoQce."  j, 

"  Oh  !  that  would  be  a  [Hty;  but  perhaps  j 
she  did  not  mean  it  ?  "  i 
don't  know;  I  neva  saw  her  so  pat  | 
out,  and  in  consequence  I  am  going  to  i 
London  myself."  , 

Katherine's  &ce  chasged.  { 

"  Only  for  a  few  days  ;  and  beftve  I  go  I  i 
want  to  say  something  to  you,  which  you  \\ 
must  not  take  amiss  because  I  do  not  fully  i 
explain  it.  I  intend  doit^  so  on  my  letum."  | 

Mrs.  Laboucherelookedat  him  inquiringly,  i 
and,  in  rather  an  awkwaid  numna.  Sir  Ste-  i 
phen  blurted  out, —  j 

"I  don't  want  you  to  get  too  intinuite  | 
with  Mr.  Despard."  j 

Katherine  felt  her  face  crimson,  but  she  I 
did  not  took  away.   "  Surety,"  she  thought.  I 
"Stephen  can  never  diink  me  cap^le  c£ 
such  a  thing." 

"  I  see  yoa  do  not  understand  me,  and  it 
muld  be  impoeibte  that  you  sho^,"  he 
contiBaed;  **modier  may  say  somctbin^ 
which  will  enlighten  you,  but " — and  there  ' 
he  stopped  j  then  after  a  moment's  pause  j 
he  added,  "  Perh^^  it  would  have  been  I 
wiser,  as  I  don't  want  to  say  all,  to  have  I 
said  nothing;  but  situated  together  as  we 
are,  I  cannot  bear  to  incnr  a  risk,  aad  I 
think  you  know  me  well  caaof^  to  trast 
me  ?  " 

"  Perfectly;  shall  I  refiise  to  see  lilr.  Des-  I 
pard?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  don't  want  you  to  alter  yoor 
manner  to  him,  but — wdl,  I  Hatoed  this 
morning  tha^  his  was  perhaps  rather  moR  j 
familiar  to  you,  and  until  yon  know  what  I 
want  to  tell  you,  I  cannot  iiave  you  sabjected 
to  that— it  is  about  myself  not  zeOecting  m 
any  way  upon  him." 

**  I  will  do  exactly  as  you  wirii."  i 

"Thanks,"  said  Sir  Stephen,  giving  her  |  } 
hand  a  little  shake ;  "  I  can  ahrays  rely  on  ■ 
your  good  sense.    I  wish  all  woanen  were  , 
like  you,  Katherine.    Now,"  he  went  on,  "I 
am  going  to  leave  you  to  take  care  of  your- 
self and  mother.    I  shall  be  back  on  Satur-  I 
day  at  the  latest    She  does  not  know  I  a:n  j 
going,'  so  you  must  teU  her,  and  manage  to  / 
pacify  her  as  yoa  only  know  bow.   &iy  I  || 
wanted  to  look  into  wnmrfhing  about  iriudi  i  ! 
hope  she  will  speak  to  you ;  she  will  mder-  ij  i 
stand."  I  ' 

'*  I'll  nuLnj^re  it,"  Katherine  said  cheer-  J  [ 
fully ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  given  Fentoa  ! 
his  orders,  he  found  luncheon  on  the  table,  j. 
When  it  was  time  for  him  to  start,  he  said —  I 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  say  'good  fa^;'  i 
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if  she  asks  I'll  say  I  am  going  to  Dock- 
mouth,"  and  he  ran  np-stairs,  and  knocking 
quietly  at  tJ«  door,  said,  "Mother;"  no 
answw; "  Modier,*'<he  repeated, "  good-bye;" 
but  he  receited  no  reply,  so  after  waiting  a 
minute  longer  he  stole  softly  down,  saying 
hs  supposed  ^e  was  asleep. 

CHAPTXR  XXXL — PRSSKNTIUK^TS  AND 

CKRTAnrriES. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Mrs. 
Prescott's  maid  came  to  say  that  her  mistress 
'  felt  better,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  Mrs. 
Laboachcre.  "  Say  I  will  be  with  her  in  a 
few  minates,"  Katheriae  said,  dosing  the 
ixxk  which  lay  open  before  her,  though  she 
had  been  so  engrossed  in  her  own  reflections 
that  scarce  a  page  (rf  it  had  she  turned.  Oq 
goii^  tt{xtairs,  she  found  Mrs.  Prescott 
»tting  by  tiM  &re,  vnioxii  the  autnmnal  even- 
ly b^n  to  make  necessary. 

"  Oh !  I  an  gfad  to  see  you  are  able  to  get 
Bp,  aaintf  and  you  hare  been  having  some 
tea?  that  is  right,  yw  wfll  soon  fed  better." 

"I  had  DO  idea  that  you  were  dining 
alone,  Kaley.    Why,  where  is  Stephen  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  donH  Blind  being  alone,  now  and 
then,"  Mre.  Laboocbere  said,  wishing  for  the 
present  to  avoid  answering  the  last  question. 
"Davis  said  she  thoi^^  you  wanted  to 
be  left  qaiet,  so  I  did  not  bother  yon  about 
dmner." 

"How  odd  Stephen  is!"  Mt^.  Prescott 
said  in  a  vexed  tone.  "I  suppose  he  is 
stopping  at  these  Joslyns,  a  horrid  wild 
iDcky  place,  worse  than  this.  X  do  hope  he 
will  not  stay  late  and  come  back  in  a  boat ;  I 
expect  if  he  remains  here,  he  will  be  brou^t 
heme  drowned  some  of  these  days." 

"  Nonsense,"  Katherine  said  with  a  langh, 
"the  boatmen  all  know  the  coast,  and 
Stephen  is  not  like  a  reckless  boy,  aunt" 

'*  Ob !  my  dear,  I  shall  never  rest  until  I 
am  away  from  here.  I  have  taken  a  dislike 
to  the  house,  and  the  people,  and  the  country. 
1  feel  it  does  not  agree  with  me,  my  spirits 
w  wretched.  I  could  sit  and  cry  from 
mornii^  until  ni^t." 

"But  why?  you  seemed  so  well  at  first?" 
Yes,  but  I  think  the  air  must  be  too 
strong,  it  over-excites  ray  amtms  system, 
and  then  I  sufier  from  Ae  re-action.   I  have 
:  told  Stephen  that  I  cannot  remain,  and  I 
i  think  he  is  vexed  with  me  about  it.   Did  he 
I  say  anything  to  you?" 

"  1  dotf  t  fuicy  he  thought  you  meant  it," 
Katherine  said,  wondering  how  she  should 
t^  her  aunt  that  Stephen  had  gone  to 
^'ODdon.   She  is  cotain  to  declare  that  she 


has  a  presentiment,  because  she  did  not  say 
goodbye  to  him,  she  thought. 

*'  I  do  mean  it,**  said  Mrs.  Prescott,  firmly. 
"  I  believe,  if  I  were  to  remain,  I  should  have 
a  serious  illness.  You  have  no  idea  how 
shaken  my  nerves  feel ;  for  instance,  of  course 
I  know  that  Stephen  is  most  likely  safe  and 
perfectiy  secure  firom  danger,  yet  every  sound 
runs  through  me  with  a  sort  of  dread  that 
something  has  happened." 

"Oh!  dear,"  thought  Katherine,  "this 
makes  my  communication  a  pleasing  pros- 
pect. I  had  better  get  it  over  without  more 
delay." 

So  rising  at  this  lost  speech,  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere  took  hold  of  her  aunt's  hand,  saying 
with  a  litde  laugh, — 

"  What  a  silly  old  auntie  it  is !  Wall, 
make  your  mind  perfectly  easy,  for  yoar  son 
is  no  more  likely  to  get  into  a  boat  to-night 
than  we  are ;  he  is  on  terra  Jlrma,  and  will 
remain  there  for  many  days  to  come." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Mis.  Prescott,  sharply. 

"  What,  not  satisfied?"  exdairaed  herniece, 
"  well,  I  will  tell  you  why.  This  afternoon 
he  came  up  to  your  room." 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  did,  and  I  did  not 
answer  him." 

"  You  heard  him  then?  " 

"  I  heard  him  call  me,  and  then  say  gopd- 
bye." 

"  Yes,  he  was  going  to  Dockmouth." 

"To  Dockmouth!  How  was  I  to  know 
he  was  going  to  Dockmouth?  I  fancied  he 
was  going  to  take  my  note  to  Miss  Carthew. 
What  did  he  want  at  Dockmouth  ?" 

**  He  said  I  was  to  tell  you — ^he  tbought 
you  were  asleep^-tbat  he  has  by  the 
evening  express  for  London." 

"  London ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Prescott. 
"  London,"  then  letting  her  head  fall  forward 
on  her  arms  which  were  leaned  upon  the 
table,  she  groaned  out,  **  Katherine — 
Katherine — Katherine ! " 

"  My  dear  aunt,  listen  ;  he  told  me  to  teH 
you  tl^t  he  had  only  gone  to  see  Holmes, 
regarding  something  which  he  wished  you  to 
speak  to  me  about." 

But  Mrs.  Prescott  seemed  only  the  more 
distressed;  standing  suddenly  up,  clasped 
her  hands  together, — 

"What  is  to  be  done?  how  shall  t  act? 
Oh  I  Katherine,  we  are  ruined,  ruined." 

"  Is  it  about  Pamphillon,  aunt,"  asked 
Mrs.  Labouchere,  frightened  at  her  excite- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Prescott  did  not  seem  to  hear  her. 
"  Aunt,  do  speak.    Tell  me,  what  are  yon 
so  troubled  abcmt  ?  " 
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"  Oh  Katey,  you'll  know  too  soon,  every 
one  wUI  know.  My  God,  they  may  put  me 
in  prison,  in  prison — ^prison,**  and  she  sank 
back  choked  by  convulsive  sobs. 

Katherine  turned  towards  the  door,  but 
Mrs.  Prescott  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

"  No,  no,  let  nobody  see  me,"  she  cried, 
"  not  for  the  world.  Katherine,  my  child, 
bear  with  me.  Help  me,  my  poor  brain  is 
gone.  I  seem  mad ;  "  and  she  sank  down 
helpless,  but  not  senseless,  at  Mrs.  labou- 
chere's  feet.  , 

"  My  dear,  dear  aunt,"  was  all  Katherine 
could  say,  her  tears  falling  fast  from  sym- 
pathy, to  see  the  agony  betrayed  in  Mrs. 
Frescott's  ashen  face  and  quivering  limbs; 
and,  unable  to  console  her  by  words,  she  gave 
her  the  mute  caresses  which  were  more 
soothing. 

"  Katey,"  Mrs.  Prescott  said  in  a  whisper, 
"  help  me  to  rise  !  Yes,  that  will  do.  I'll 
sit  down  here,  and  come  you  near  me.  I 
must  tell  you  everything.  Oh !  if  I  had  but 
told  Stephen !  had  but  told  him  the  truth ! 
Let  me  see — wait" 

Mrs.  Labouchere  sat  down,  putting  her  arm 
round  her  aunt;  but,  with  no  trace  of  her 
usual  gentleness,  Mrs.  Prescott  pushed  her 
away,  and  sat  silently  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro. 

< "  You're  siure  he  is  ^ne,  Kadierine.  Some- 
thing may  have  kept  Imn  at  Dockmouth,"  and 
she  started  up  as     to  follow  him. 

"  He  is  not  at  Dockmouth,  aunt  Fenton 
has  returned.  He  went  with  him  to  the 
station." 

"Then  we  are  lost,  Katherine,"  and  she 
dropped  her  voice  to  a  whisper ;  "  Stephen  is 
not  the  owner  of  Pamphilloa" 

Mrs.  Labouchere  felt  her  heart  bound  with 
relief. 

"  My  dear  aimt,  if  it  is  only  the  sale  of 
PamphUloD,  do  not  so  distress  yourself.  If 
Stephen  is  bent  upon  selling  it^  it  is  of  no 
use  offering  further  opposition." 

"  But  he  cannot  sdl  it ;  he  must  not  It 
is  nbt  his." 

"  Not  his?" 

"  No.  Stephen  was  robbed  and  defrauded 
by  his  uncle.  Bernard  Prescott  left  a  son, 
the  offspring  of  a  low,  vile  woman  whom  he 
had  made  his  wife." 

Katherine  uttered  a  sharp  cry  of  pain. 

"  And  Stephen  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Never  heard  of  him.  Until  we  came 
here  he  knew  no  more  of  his  existence  than 
you  do,  Katherine.  Here  he  by  chance  dis- 
covered it,  and  I  told  him  he  was  his  uncle's 
natural  son,  and  he  believed  me." 


«  Who — ^who  is  it,  aunt  ?  " 

"  The  young  man  they  call  Despard." 

"  Despard  1 "  echoed  Mrs.  Labouchere,  and 
unable  to  ask  more,  she  sat  gazing  into  hei 
aunf  s  face  with  eyes  filled  with  hcnior  aul 
astonishment. 

"  Oh,  Katherine !  do  you  wonder  now  at 
my  hating  this  place  ?  A  sword  seemed  to 
pierce  my  heart  every  time  I  looked  upon 
that  unfortunate  young  Despard ;  if  I  had 
known  he  was  here  I  would  never  have  come. 
But  I  was  to  be  pimished;  my  sin  was  to 
find  me  out" 

"Then  how  long  have  you  known  it, 
aunt  ?  How  came  you  to  discover  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Katey  1  don't  ask  me :  oaily  help  me ; 
tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.  Stephen  will 
go  to  Holmes,  put  him  on  the  right  track,  and 
we  shall  be  bewared  and  disgraced.  Oh ! 
this  is  a  cruel  world,  glad  and  quick  to  cod- 
deran,  and  what  will  they  not  say  ?  But  do 
one  can  breathe  a  word  against  Stephen.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  his  just  inheritance,  we 
never  could  have  kept  the  one  they  had  tried 
to  defraud  him  o£  Where  would  Pampfaillon 
be  now,  if  I  had  not  striven  and  starved  my- 
self to  keep  it ;  and  this  young  man,  instead 
of  being  happy  and  contented,  would  be 
hampered  and  tied  down  by  a  title  wbidt 
would  only  be  a  burden  to  hun." 

"How  much  of  this  does  he  know?" 
Katherine  asked,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  matter. 

'*  Nothing.  He  fancies  he  is  Mr.  Des- 
pard's  adopted  son.  His  aunt  believes  him 
to  be  Sir  Bernard's  natural  son,  but  even  that 
much  she  would  never  have  told  him  without 
our  consent ;  but  from  the  moment  Stephen 
had  a  suspicion  of  the  thing,  he  did  nothing 
but  upbraid  me  for  my  silence,  insist  on  telling 
the  young  man  himself,  and  declare  that  as 
his  uncle  evidently  intended  for  him  the  ba- 
tune  he  lost,  we  ought  to  do  all  in  our  power 
for  him." 

"  And  why  did  not  Stephen  tell  him  ?  " 
"  He  is  waiting  until  he  has  stAd  Vm- 
phillon,  so  that  he  may  give  him  some  moatf 

he  is  in  want  of,  and  offer  him  an  annual  sum 
I  did  not  oppose  that,  but  I  wanted  no  one 
to  know.    Even  when  Stephen  said  he  would 
have  you  told,  I  refused  to  tell  you.   Oh !  , 
how  short-sighted  I  was  1    Why  did  I  not  tell 
the  truth  then  ?   We  might  have  escaped."  j 
Mrs.  Labouchere  did  not  answer ;  she  was  i 
trying  to  think  over  and  realise  their  posihoft 
Suddenly  she  was  startled  by  her  aunt's  re- 
turning excitement    She  walked  abont  the 
room  uttering  disconnected  sentences,  up- 
braided herself  for  the  denial  she  had  given 
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I  her  son,  called  upon  her  niece  to  help  her, 
j  until  Katherine  felt,  if  anything  was  to  be 
'j  done,  she  must  at  once  assume  the  control 

I I  she  had  always  possessed  over  her  aunt ;  so 
1 1  rising  up,  she  took  hold  of  Mrs.  Prescott, 
;  saying— 

'j     "Aunt,  sit  down.    No,  it  is  of  no  use 

I  i  pushing  me  away.    For  Stephen's  sake  you 

I I  must  listen  to  reason.  If  there  is  any  way  of 
'  shielding  him  from  what  he  would  feel  &r 

more  than  the  loss  of  the  estate  or  the  title, 
it  must  be  done,  and  whatever  is  done  must 
be  done  at  once.    Now  try  and  quiet  your- 
self, and  endeavour  to  tell  me  the  whole 
story.    Don't  say  you  cannot" — for  Mrs, 
Prescott  had  exclaimed  it  would  kill  her — 
*'  for  a  long  time  you  seem  to  have  kept  it 
secret,  but  now  you  have  begun  to  speak  you 
must  keep  nothing  back.    I  have  been  think- 
ing that  if  I  started  to-morrow  I  might  in 
;   some  way  put  a  stop  to  the  search,  or  per- 
i  j  haps  prevent  it  altogether.    Something  may 
i  detain  Stephen.    Holmes  may  be  out  of 
town,  a  dozen  things  may  prove  obstacles  to 
his  making  this  communication." 
j      Mrs.  Prescott  threw  her  anns  round  her 
'   niece's  neck. 

I  ,  "  Oh,  Katey,  if  we  could  but  stop  him.  I 
should  feel  safe  if  that  man  did  not  know ; 
I  he  has  a  way  of  asking  questions  and  ferret- 
'  ting  into  things,  which  I  feel  would  make  me 
betray  myself  without  knowing  it" 

"  Very  well  Now  you  see  how  important 
it  is  that  you  tell  me  all  as  nearly  as  you  can ; 
then  we  may  protect  you  from  this.  Have 
no  fear,  aunt ;  with  Stephen  at  your  side 
it  shall  go  hard  if  any  UI  come  near  you," 
and  Mrs.  Labouchere  laid  her  hand  caress- 
ingly on  the  poor  distracted  head,  and  after 
a  minute's  pause  she  felt  that  tears  were  rain- 
ing from  the  hot,  dry  e3res,  and  she  was 
certdn  that  now  she  ^ould  hear  all  her  aunt 
had  to  tell. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mrs.  Prescott  was 
sufficiently  composed  and  collected  to  com- 
mence. After  her  tears  had  ceased  she  sat 
I  silent,  turning  the  eye  of  memory  inward 
upon  the  past.  Katherine,  by  her  side, 
neither  spoke  nor  stirred,  and  at  length,  to 
her  great  relief,  Mrs.  Prescott  began  : — 

"  Bernard  Prescott,  as  you  know,  died  very 
suddenly.  He  was  taken  ill  while  I  was 
with  your  father  in  Scotland,  and  before  I 
had  time  to  get  to  Pamphillon  he  was  gone. 
Those  about  him  said  what  a  pity  it  was  he 
would  not  let  me  be  summoned  before,  but 
he  put  it  off  until  he  could  no  longer  forbid 
it,  and  he  had  been  two  days  dead  when  I 
reached  him.    Evety  one  knew  that  Stephen 


was  his  successor,  and  therefore  I,  as  his 
natural  guardian,  at  once  took  possession  of 
everything.  The  keys  were  delivered  up 
to  me,  and  all  the  people  looked  to 
me  for  orders  and  directions.  Mr.  Holmes 
came  down  the  same  evening,  and  to- 
gether we  looked  over  the  few  papers 
left.  There  was  no  will,  and  until  old  John 
told  us  that  after  his  first  fit  or  faint.  Sir 
Bernard  had  made  him  destroy  'a  sight  o' 
parchments,*  Mr.  Holmes  seemed  much  sur- 
prised at  the  absence  of  letters  and  papers. 
In  the  drawer  of  his  private  secretaire  we 
found  a  packet  directed  to  me,  which  I 
opened.  It  contained  some  letters  I  had 
written  to  him  years  before,  a  likeness  given 
then,  and  a  sealed  letter,  on  which  was  put 
'  Read  this  when  alone.' " 

"Had  he  not  made  you  an  offer  before 
Stephen's  father  did?"  Mrs.  Laboudiere 
asked. 

"  Yes,  and  I  fancied  it  was  about  those 
days  he  had  written ;  so  I  put  the  letter  in 
my  pocket,  and  we  continued  our  search. 
During  it  Mr. ,  Holmes  asked  me,  if  I  had 
ever  heard  mention  made  of  any  discredit-, 
able  connection  which  Sir  Bernard  had 
formed.  I  told  him  no,  and  he  said, '  There 
was  something  of  the  sort  some  years  ago ; 
but  the  woman  is  dead,  and  so,  I  suppose,  is 
the  child.  There  was  a  child,  at  least  so  I 
think.'  I  did  not  ask  any  questions — it  was 
not  a  time  to  do  so;  and,  not  seeing  the 
cause  for  Holmes's  anxiety  about  the  papera, 
I  pleaded  the  fatigue  I  had  undergone,  and 
went  to  my  room.  Bernard  Prescott  was  a  very 
odd  man,  not  one  to  inspire  any  personal 
regard,  and,  beyond  a  natural  feeling  of 
regret,  I  felt  nothing  at  his  death  which 
could  be  called  sorrow.  On  the  contr^, 
my  love  for  my  boy  made  me  happy  to  know 
that  he  was  owner  of  the  patrimony  I  had 
often  sighed  to  see  him  the  undoubted  heir 
to ;  for  Bernard  was  a  man  in  his  prime,  who 
might  live  to  be  old,  and  then  perhaps  marry. 
Doubt  was  at  an  end  now.  I  had  had  dur- 
ing my  married  life  many  more  troubles  than 
the  world  knew  of ;  but  the  mother  of  Sir 
Stephen  Prescott  could  afford,  in  this  unex- 
pected fulfilment  of  her  hopes,  to  forget  past 
disappointments.  All  at  once  I  thought  of 
my  letter,  and,  taking  it  out,  I  sat  down 
before  the  fire  to  read  it.  So  sure  did  I  feel 
as  to  its  contents  that,  first  of  all  I  took  out 
the  likeness,  and  examined  that.  I  even 
looked  at  mjrself  in  the  glass  to  see  was  I 
much  altered ;  then  I  looked  over  the  girlish 
effusions,  written  when  I  was  not  more  than 
sixteen  or  seventeen.   I  thought  of  Bernard 
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more  tenderly,  because  of  his  love  for  me, 
and  rentembering  tliat  he  was  now  lying  in 
his  distant  chamber  still  and  cold,  and  that  I 
had  for  ever  lost  this  faithful,  enduring  love, 
I  shed  the  first  real  tears  of  sorrow  for  him. 
A  shiver,  too,  ran  through  mc  at  the  thought 
of  being  in  the  house  of  death,  a  vague  fear 
at  being  alone,  and  with  it  the  desire  to  get 
into  bed  as  qiiickly  as  possible ;  so,  hastily 
op«iing  the  letter,  I  read  it  through — and 
through — and  through — until  I  had  no  need 
to  look  at  tiie  words,  so  stamped  were  they 
on  my  heart  and  brain.  Whether  I  sat  for 
only  a  few  minutes  at  an  hour  I  cannot  tell ; 
but,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  flame  seemed  to  fill 
the  room — my  hand  was  empty,  and  I  knew 
I  had  destroyed  it." 

"  Destroyed  what,  aunt?" 

"The — the — his  certificate  of  mairiage. 
The  woman  was  called  Matilda  Williams, 
and  they  were  married  at  Hatfield.  I  have 
never  forgotten  that  Often  when  I  am  ill 
I  get  no  rest,  because  I  keep  repeating  those 
names  over  and  over  again." 

"  Was  there  no  word  of  explanation, 
then  ?  "  said  Katherine,  fearing  she  was  wan- 
dering away  from  the  subject. 

"  Oh,  yes.  He  wrote  to  tell  me  that,  in  a 
'^moment  of  madness,  to  which  my  marriage 
drove  him,  he  had  allowed  this  woman  to 
cajole  him  into  a  marriage,  that  he  had  a  son, 
whom,  for  Stephen's  sake,  he  would  fain  dis- 
own. But  though  he  had  made  away  with 
every  other  trace  of  his  guilty  foUy,  he  said 
he  could  not  destroy  this,  and  by  a  crime  cut 
himself  off  from  me  for  ever.  Therefore,  he 
had  enclosed  it  to  me — enclosed  it  to  me,  a 


weak,  helpless  woman,  who  had  notstrei^h  [' 
to  resist  such  a  temptation.**  i 

And  her  sobs  broke  forth  a^ain,  and  her 
remorse  and  accnsatiras  made  it  iiopombfe 
for  Mrs.  Labouchere  to  bring  her  back  to 
anything  like  a  settled  detail    She  nuutaged 
to  draw  from  her,  how  she  knew  who  the 
child  was  with,  Mr.  Despard's  offer,  and  that  ■ 
he  had  finally  taken  entire  charge  of  him ;  but 
Mrs.  Prescott  woidd  only  just  answer  the 
question  put  to  her,  and  then  retmit  at  oace 
to  her  fears,  her  self-reproaches,  and  her 
agony  of  dread  lest  Stephen  should  suner 
for  her  guilt.    Her  excitement  became  so 
painful,  that  Mrs.  Labouchere  wisely  fbrboic  n 
to  ask  more,  fearing  an  attack  of  illness  ' 
might  come  on,  and  she  be  prevented  follow- 
ing Stephen,  which  the  next  laoming 
was  determined  npon  doii^.    lliis  she  told 
to  Mrs.  Prescott,  who  at  once  promised  ' 
would  be  quiet ;  do  anytlnng,  take  anr- 
thing,  if  Katherine  would  but  say  she  would  ! 
go  to  London,  and  start  as  early  as  possible 

"I  will  give  jrou  my  word,  sont,  Co  have  no 
delay*  i 

And  this  assurance  seeming  to  calm  Mn.  . 
Prescott  more  than  entreaties  or  remon- ' 
strances,  she  became  at  once  busy  about  how 
Mrs.  Labouchere  had  best  act?  where  she 
would  go  ?  what  she  would  do?  imtil,  every- 
thing settled,  she  took  the  composing  draught 
her  niece  gave  her,  and  Katherine,  stttii^ 
quietly  down,  tried  to  realise  aH  Ikt  mat 
had  just  told  her.  But  the  excitement  an-l 
amazement  had  been  too  much ;  she  cocki 
not  think — she  could  only  keep  repeating. 
**  Stephen,  Stephen.** 


"THIS  ENLIGHTENED  AGE" 

A  MEDITATION  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEtTH. 

I SAY  it  to  myself— in  meekest  awe — 
Of  progress,  electricity,  and  steam. 
Of  this  almighty  age — this  liberal  age — 
TTiiit  has  no  time  to  breathe,  or  think,  or  dream ; 

I  ask  it  o£  myself,  with  bated  breath. 

Casting  a  furtive  glance  about  the  hall — 
Our  fathers,  were  thor  times  so  rery  dark?  , 

tV<rc  they  benighted  heathens  after  all?  , 

ILid  they  not  their  Galileo — Newton  too — 

And  men  as  great,  though  not  a  Stephenson  ? 
Had  tUey  not  passable  scholars  in  &ir  Greece,  ■! 

Who  traced  the  paths  wc  deign  to  walk  upon  ? 
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Had  they  not  poets  in  those  dismal  days — 
Homer  and  Shakespeare,  and  a  few  between? 

Had  they  not  rulers  in  their  barharous  states, 
Who  Mattered  laws  for  our  wise  hands  to  glean  ? 

Had  tbey  not  painters,  who  kDcw  how  to  pauA — 
Ra^iael,  to  take  an  inaaacc — ^well  as  we. 

With  sear  four  huidFed  years  of  light  the  1^  ? 
Is  FUdios  matched  in  oar  great  cotvy  ? 

And  arclutects  ?  Sine  £gypt  and  fAA  Ron^ 
And  ruined  Athens,  tell  of  fair  reputes ! 

The  Pjrramids,  and  temples  of  the  Greeks, 
May  vie  with  our  town-halls  and  institutes. 

Their  marble  Venice,  with  her  dappled  tints, 

Their  grey  old  minsters,  strong  as  chiselled  rocks, 

Their  Tyrt^ean  castles'  lilted  high, 
May  outlast  all  our  brick-and-mortar  blocks. 

A'kI  were  there  not  refinements  in  those  days, 
And  elegant  luxuries  of  domestic  life  ? 

1  read  the  answer  in  the  precious  things 
Whereof  these  clustering  cabinets  are  rife. 

What  can  we  ^ow  so  beautiful  in  art  ? 

What  new  of  ours  can  match  their  wondrous  old — 
This  iragile  porcelain — this  Venetian  glass— 

This  delicate  necklace  of  Etruscan  gold  ? 

And  was  there  not  religion,  when  the  Church 
Was  one — a  common  mother — loved  and  feared? 

When  haughty  souls  rejoiced  to  bear  her  yoke — 
When  all  those  grand  monastic  piles  were  reared  ? 

And  were  there  not  some  preachers — Chrysostonas, 
Whose  golden  words  still  linger,  like  a  chime 

Of  falling  echoes  in  lone  Alpine  glens, 
Amongst  the  sonorous  voices  of  oar  time  ? 

And  soldiers — ^hooes?  Do  we  shame  them  much? 

Have  men  mote  courage  than  in  days  of  yore  ? 
Are  they  mam  jealous  for  their  manhood  now — 

Do  they  Teq)ect  and  honour  women  more  ? 

Are  they  mote  noble  than  those  good  old  knights, 
Who  scorned  to  strike  a  foe,  save  in  the  (ace — 

Who  reckoned  gold  as  dross  to  gallant  deeds, 
And.  counted  death  far  happier  than  disgrace  ? 

Is  life  more  grand  with  us,  who  bask  at  ease. 
And  count  that  only  excellent  which  pays, 

llian  *twas  to  the  stout  hearts  that  wore  the  steel 
In  those  dark,  turbulent,  fearless,  fighting  days? 


O  nineteenth  century  !  God  has  given  you  light; 

The  morning  has  been  spreading — that  is  alL 
O  liberal  age  !  stoop  your  conceited  head, 

And  gather  ap  the  crumbs  that  they  let  faU. 

ADA  CAHBRIOGE. 
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"  So  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatarei  that  by  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  (o  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officer  of  sort*. 
Where  some  like  magistrates  correct  at  bomc, 
Others  like  merchants  i.-cuture  trade  abroad. 
Others  like  soldiers,  arracd  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds. 
Which  pillage  they,  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent  royal  of  theireraperor. 
Who,  busied  in  hii  majesty,  surveyi 

IT  was  "high"  summer;  the  air  smelt  like 
a  nosegay  with  the  June  flowers — gorse 
and  broom,  the  late  May  and  the  early  honey- 
suckle— as  I  rode  over  the  wide  wild  sweeps 
of  the  New  Forest  to  a  little  island  of  culti- 
vated ground  in  the  middle  of  the  bare  heath. 
It  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  enclosed 
from  the  waste  somewhere  about  the  time  of 
the  Red  King — boundaries  are  very  ancient 
in  those  parts  and  changes  slow.  (The 
family  of  the  man  who  picked  up  the  body  of 
Rufus,  and  carried  it  in  his  cart  to  WincTiester, 
still  inhabit  the  same  little  freehold  patch 
near  the  spot  where  the  dead  tyrant  was  left 
lying  after  Tyrrell's  shot.) 

Two  very  large  oaks  and  an  ancient  yew 
bore  their  witness  to  the  age  of  the  little 
home  surrounded  by  its  quickset  hedge  full  of 
ferns.  An  orchard  of  merries  (the  small 
black  cherry,  fnSrise,)  and  old  apple-trees 
grew  on  one  side,  a  bunch  of  lilacs  and 
laburnums  on  the  other,  and  an  avenue  of 
white  narcissus,  bloody  warriors  (wallflowers), 
blue  larkspur  and  crimson  peonies,  backed 
with  a  row  of  hives,  led  up  to  the  door  of  the 
mud  cottage.  Mud  has  an  evil  speech  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  warm  ip  winter  and  cool  in 
summer,  and  if  not  very  '*  seemly,"  makes  a 
pleasant  home. 

A  pyrus  and  a  passion-flower  were  in 
bloom  upon  the  walls,  but  I  missed  the  busy 
hum  of  "  the  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy  bloom  " 
as  I  entered  the  open  door. 


The  sinrini^  masons  building  roofs  of  gold. 
The  civu  cititens  kneading  up  the  honey, 
Th»  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in. 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad -eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  palo 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

Thus  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  diven  ftmctions." 

I  had  come  to  condole.  Ursley  *  had  lost 
her  old  man  since  I  last  saw  her.  She 
greeted  me  aflectionately,  coming  out  of  the 
great  cavernous  open  fireplace  with  the  settle 
on  each  side,  and  a  smouldering  peat  fire  on 
the  ground.  Her  short  blue  gown  and  bro^n 
petticoat  were  as  beautifully  neat  as  usual, 
and  the  eternal  black  silk  bonnet  was  on  her 
head,  without  which  no  one  ever  saw  her,  I 
wondered  sometimes  whether  she  slept  in  it. 
She  was  above  seventy,  but  her  refined  face, 
of  a  type  not  uncommon  in  the  South  countn" 
race,  with  its  delicate  features,  fine-cut  and 
intelligent,  was  in  wonderful  preservation, 
her  teeth,  her  hair,  her  senses  almost  as 
perfect  as  a  girl's.  Her  manners  were  those 
of  a  perfect  lady,  courteous,  quiet,  kind, 
respecting  herself  and  me,  and  no  duchess 
could  have  been  more  dignified  and  sdi- 
possessed  in  her  reception  of  me. 

"  Ah  yes,  the  old  man's  gone  sin  I've  a 
seed  you.  He  were  a  deal  o'  trouble,  to  be 
sure,  hollerin'  and  squealin*  a' night  terrable," 
said  she.  Our  smooth-tongued  disguises  of 
such  matters,  if  true,  did  not  enter  into  her 
code  of  "  the  become."  "  He  were  ofi'  o' 
his  head  most  times,  and  kep'  callin'  out  thers 
was  fuzzen  i'  the  bed,  and  hitting  out  at  Uie 
boughs  like,  thinking  he  were  in  the  woods. 
But  there  we  must  just  bear  what  God 
A'mighty  puts  upon  us,  we've  nobody  to 


•  Ursula,  a  contraction  as  old  a*  James  I.  See  "  Fwtnnw 
of  Nigel." 
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I  look  to  but  just  He !  and  He  does  best  for 
I  we.  The  Lord  He  knows, — the  days  seems 
I  long  and  lonesome  to  me,  that  they  do,  but 
'l  then  we  must  just  wait  for  Him  to  call,  you 
knows." 

I      When  our  lamentations  and  condolences 
1  had  come  to  an  end,  she  brought  out  a  bottle 
I  of  mead  from  the  three-cornered  cupboard  in 
1  the  walL    It  was  her  last,  as  I  found  after- 
,  wards,  but  her  Arab  hospitality  did  not  allow 
i  her  to  hesitate  at  settmg  her  best  before 
a  guest,  and  mead  is  an  honourable  drink 
ever  since  it  was  the  food  of  gods  and  .heroes, 
in  the  old  days,  and  England  was  "  the  honey 
island  "  pre-eminently. 

"And  the  bees?  what  is  become  of  them?" 
inquired  I,  as  the  golden  syrup  flowed  into 
I  the  broken  cup  before  I  could  stop  her. 
I  "  A*  gone — a'  dead,"  answered  she,  with 
I  a  sigh.  "  We  were  very  sore  put  about  when 
I  the  old  man  went,  and  I  were  bad  a  bed,  so 
,  there  were  no  one  gie  it  a  thought  to  go  and 
>  tell  the  bees  about  the  death,  and  there  they 

a'  went  and  died  ! " 
'  •*  What,  for  sorrow?  did  they  take  it  to 
I  heart  so  much  as  all  that?"  said  I  ignorantly. 
1  '*  Well,  I  can't  say  for  sure  how  'tis,  but 
I  they  alius  does  like  that,  you  know :  if  you 
.  don't  go  for  to  give  three  raps  at  each  pot, 
j  and  tell  'um  their  master's  gone,  th^'d  allays 
'  serve  you  that  way  and  go  off  stupid." 
I  *'  Is  it  only  the  master's  death  you  must 
[  tell  them,  Ursley?" 

I      "  Nay,  any  one  as  belongs  to  the  house, 
j  One  wouldn't  go  for  a  distant  cousiiv— for 
1  why,  they  wouldn't  know  he,  ye  see." 
'      **  And  do  they  make  any  answer  when 
'  they're  told  ?  "  I  asked. 
I      "  There's  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  rush  inside  o' 
1  the  hive,  I  mind  hearing,  when  I  telled  'um 
I  once  roy  mother  were  gone.    They've  one 
i  vaice  for  when  they're  pleased  and  one  for 
I  when  they're  angered.  "They're  very  cunning 
I  is  bees,*  and  knows  a  many  things — they 
I  bides  at  home  quiet  when  the  weather 
changes.    I  conceits  the/s  got  a  manner  o' 
I  government  and  minds  their  horficers,  as  is 
over  them,  for  to  do  and  to  be,  quite  uncom- 
mon ;   not  rampaging  like  some  o'  they 
fellows  one  sees  nowadays,  that  can't  rule 
theirselves,  and  won't  have  none  to  rule  'em. 

IThen  if  a  swaarm  breaks,  the  half  that  hasn't 
got  the  queen  is  just  lost  like,  and  goes 
wandering  here  and  there.  I  ain't  afraid  to 
1  handle  um,  I  could  shake  um  into  the  pot,  if 
my  maister  weren't  there,  and  they  hadn't 
'  got  too  high  up  the  trees ;  they'll  hang  to  a 


*  "  Let  mr  right  band  £met  her  cnMuns." 
XIV— da 


bough  in  a  bunch  as  big  as  a  black  hat, 
sticking  a'  dose  together  to  the  queen,  cling- 
ing on  one  to  t'other,  so  that  you'd  have 
thought  they  must  a'  have  been  stiffed.  You 
puts  honey  and  sugar  inside  o'  the  hive  to 
tempt  'um;  but  there  they  has  their  whims 
like  I  they'll  fancy  one  man,  and  they  won't 
fancy  another,  and  they'll  take  to  a  hive  or 
they  won't,  there's  no  telling.  Last  summer 
a  swarm  went  rampolHng  all  over  the  country 
right  away.  I  followed  after,  tinking  with  a 
key  on  die  warming  pan,  they  do  love  the 
naise  o'  the  brass,  it  makes  them  bide,  and 
lures  em  back, — they  likes  music,  the  bees 
does,  but  they  wouldn't  heailcen  that  time, 
and  never  come  back  no  more. 

"  Yes,  we  lost  a  horse  one  while,  he  went 
too  near  the  pots,  and  out  they  came  after 
he.  They  ain't  afraid  o'  nought,  they're  a' 
for  war  once  they're  angered,  and  they  just 
set  on  him  till  his  head  were  black  wi'  them 
like  as  if  you'd  pitched  it  We'd  much  ado 
to  get  him  off,  for  he  were  ,  blind  with  pain 
not  to  see  the  way  the  enemy  lay.  And  there 
he  were  stung  to  death,  and  he  swelled  and 
he  swelled  wi'  the  poison,  do  a'  we  could, 
till  his  legs  stuck  straight  out,  like  out  o'  a 
barrel,  and  in  two  hours  he  were  dead.  - 

Bees  is  in  the  Bible,  but  you'll  know  that 
better  nor  me.  Samson  rent  the  young  lion 
as  if  he'd  been  a  kid,  you  mind,  and  after 
that  he  found  a  swaarm  o'  bees  and  honey  in 
the  karkass.  '  Out  o'  the  eater  came  forth 
meat  and  out  o'  the  strong  came  forth 
sweet,'  says  Samson,  playing  his  riddle  like  to 
the  Philistines.  'What's  sweeter  than  honey? 
What's  stronger  than  a  lion  ? '  says  Philistines 
mocking,  when  they'd  wormed  it  out  of 
Delilah,  the  hussey  I  Men's  but  a  poor  lot 
to  keep  secrets  from  such  as  her,  once  they 
gets  betwixt  she's  fingers." 

Ursley  had  been  by  no  means  the  weaker 
vessel  in  the  late  household,  and  knew  it; 
she  had  but  a  low  opinion  of  men  in  general, 
"  as  poor  creetures  wi*  drink  and  spending 
tiieir  money  foolish  and  a*  such  like  ways." 

"'Dustrious  busy  little  things  bees  be 
about  a  place.  I  misses  'em  I  do,  I  can  tell 
'ee.  Well,  it  has  been  nice  to  see  yer  face  agin. 
Terrible  kind  you  was  when  little  Tommy 
died.  Be  ye  going  ? "  and  she  followed  me 
out  to  gather  me  a  "  posy  "  of  her  best  flowers. 
"  Lad's  love "  (southernwood)  for  the 
smell,  and  her  one  pansy.  "  I  thinks  very 
much  o'  he  {there's  plenty  o'  buds,  don'tee 
mind),  I  don't  know  what  you  names  'um, 
'  Love  in  idles '  (Q.  idlesse)  is  what  I've  heard 
"um  called.  See  you  there  !  you  likes  to  hear 
tell  of  they  bees,"  and  she  pointed  to  a  hum- 
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Me  bee  flying  into  the  open  door,  "  dtey  say 
*tis  lucky  for  a  bumbledOTe  to  come  into  the 
houseplace,  though  for  that  matter  I  haven't 
mach  to  do  wi*  luck,  seemingly  1 "  and  slie 
smiled  sadly  as  we  parted  at  the  little  wicket. 

There  is  a  curious  vitality  in  popular  be- 
liefs in  the  world's  history.  Here  was  the 
asssociation  of  bees  with  the  idea  of  death  ; 
their  pleasure  in  the  sounds  of  brass,  of  music ; 
the  good  omen  of  their  appearance,  found  in 
some  of  the  most  beautifiil  of  the  Greek 
myths;  "the  courage  and  warlike  ardour," 
with  which  Aristotle  credits  than,  "  so  that 
the  strongest  animals  do  not  affright  them  ; " 
the  recognition  of  their  sense,  of  tiieir  know- 
ledge of  weather ;  the  respect  for  &eai  '*£im- 
ning ; "  their  orderly,  industrious  ways,  and  the 
sort  of  police  th^  entertam ;  the  feeing  dtat 
titeir  community  IS  an  emblem  of  dvil  society 
and  good  government 

It  was  a  Ungomg  relic  of  the  old-world, 
sentimental,  poetical  belief,  the  trassfiguiiog 
of  material  nature  which  caauld  only  be  in- 
terpreted in  the  early  childlike  ages  of  the 
world,  by  supposing  each  portion  of  earth, 
air,  iire,  and  water,  as  animated  by  some 
god  or  godling.  Their  reciprocal  action  and 
their  influence  on  man  were  all  accounted 
for  on  personal  principles.  The  deification 
of  the  year,  the  sun  and  moon,  of  streams, 
woods,  and  winds,  bees  and  birds  dUke,  was 
the  only  ei^ression  of  the  laws  which  rule 
the  imiverse  at  all  possible  in  that  stage  of 
human  developomt. 

Now  we  exercise  a  patient  observation  on 
nature,  analyzing,'  inv^tigating,  calcnlating, 
and  combining  our  iacts,  and  say  coolly  wiUi 
Professor  Haughton,  "  Bees  construct  the 
largest  amount  of  cell  with  the  anallest 
amount  of  material ; "  or  with  Quatrefages, 
"Their  instinct  is  certainly  the  most  developed 
of  all  living  creatures  with  the  exception  of 
ants."  *'  The  hexagons  and  rhomboids  of  bee 
architecture  show  the  proper  proportion  be- 
tween the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cell  which 
will  save  most  wax,  as  is  found  by  the  closest 
mathematical  investigation,"  says  another 
great  authori^.  Man  is  obliged  to  use  all 
sorts  of  engines  for  measurement—angles, 
rules,  plumb-lines — to  produce  his  buildings, 
and  guide  his  hand ;  the  bee  executes  her 
work  immediately  from  her  mind,  without 
instruments  or  tools  of  any  kind.  "  She  has 
successfully  solved  a  problem  in  higher  ma- 
thematics, which  the  discovery  of  the  difier- 
ential  calculus,  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
alone  enables  us  to  solve  at  all  without  the 
greatest  difficulty." 

The  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  cells 


is  always  just,  so  that  if  the  sutfaoes  on  which 
she  works  are  unequal,  still  die  axis  run- 
ning through  its  inequalities  is  in  the  true 
direction,  and  the  junction  of  flie  two  axes 
forms  the  angle  of  60"  as  accurately  as  ii' 
there  were  none."  The  manner  in  whidi  she , 
adapts  her  work  to  the  requiremeots  ot  thei 
moment  and  the  place  is  marvelloas.  A  coitre 
comb  burdened  with  hcmey  was  seen 
Huber  and  others  to  have  brafccn  aw3y  bom 
its  place,  and  to  be  leaning  against  the  Kit 
50  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  tm: 
As  it  was  October,  and  the  bees  oosld  get 
no  fresh  materia],  they  immediately  gnamd 
away  wax  from  the  older  structares,  indi 
which  tihey  made  two  horissntal  biidges 
keep  diecomb  is  itsplat^,  and  then^icaed 
,  it  above  and  at  the  ades,  wilfa  all  sons  of 
irregular  pillars,  joists,  and  battPeases;  after 
which  they  remwed  so  nmch  of  the  lover 
cells  and  hooey  which  blocdied  the  va)',  s& 
to  leave  tlie  necessary  thorou^i&i!e  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  hive,  dbovmg  design, 
sagacity,  and  resource. 

Huber  mentions  how  they  will  find  oat  i 
mis^e  in  their  work,  and  remedy  it  Cer^ 
tain  pieces  of  wood  had  been  festenecl  It 
him  inside  a  glass  hive,  to  receive  the  fooE- 
datioDs  of  combs.  These  had  been  placst 
too  close  to  allow  of  the  customaiy  passages, 
The  bees  at  first  batit  on,  not  pefceiviRg  the 
defect,  but  scxm  changed  tlieiT  lines,  so  ^ 
give  the  proper  distance,  though  th^'  «ce 
obliged  to  curve  the  combs  oat  of  aUuM 
form.  Huber  ^len  tried  the  experind 
in  another  xray.  He  glazed  the  flow  as  «W 
as  the  roof  of  the  hive.  The  bees  catrao^ 
make  their  work  adhtte  to  glass,  and  tiityj 
began  to  build  horizontally  from  side  to 
he  interposed  other  ^ates  of  .glass  in  ttif^ 
ferent  directions,  and  tb^  curved  thor  comj^ 
into  the  strangest  shapes,  in  order  to  maka 
them  reach  the  wooden  supports.  He  i^p 
that  this  proceeding  denoted  more  tr^s 
instinct,  as  glass  was  not  a  substance  ag^ir^ 
which  bees  could  be  warned  by  nature, 
tiiat  they  changed  the  directi<m  of  the  wok 
^cre  reaching  the  glass,  at  the  distance  pre- 
cisely suitable  for  making  the  necessaiy  tvr^ 
— enlarging  the  cells  aa  tfae  ooter  ^ 
greatly,  and  on  the  imier  side  (timiniAicg 
them  proportionately.  As  difienent  ittsecs 
were  wOTking  on  the  difierent  sides,  iIkK 
must  have  been  some  means  of  coounuQ^ 
eating  the  proportion  to  be  observed ; 
the  bottom  being  common  to  both  sets  A 
cells,  the  difficulty  of  thus  legularly  y^P- 
ing  their  (Umensions  most  have  been  grcJ 
indeed. 
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I      The  diameter  of  the  cells  also  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  grubs  to  be  bred  in  them.  Those 
for  males  have  the  same  six  sides,  with 
I  three  lorenges  at  bottom,  as  those  for 
I  workers,  and  the  angles  are  the  same ;  but 
j  the  diameter  of  the  first  is  3  J  lines — that  for 
■  the  workers  only  2?.   When  changing  from 
one  size  to  another,  they  will  make  several 
I  rows  of  cells  intermediate  in  size,  gradually 
increasmg  or  diminishing,  as  required.  When 
there  is  a  great  abundance  of  honey,  they 
will  increase  both  the  diameter  and  lite 
depth  of  their  cells,  which  are  found  some- 
times as  much  bb  sta  inch  or  an  indi  and  a 
half  in  deptih. 

The  Eoixture  of  solitaiy  and  joint  voik 
amongst  them  is  very  difficult  to  define, 
Thoug^  there  are  nwiy  tfaouBand  labourers 
in  a  hive,  they  never  begin  to  build  in  de- 
ferent places  at  the  same  time,  as  they  could 
not  then  insure  regularity  of  distance,  or 
equality  of  comb  size.  They  wait  for  one 
bee  to  dioose  his  site  and  lay  his  foundation, 
then  the  others  come  in,  and  comi>lete  his 
work.  At  exactly  one-third  of  an  inch  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  comb  two  more  foun- 
dations are  then  laid — that  is,  at  a  sufficient 
distance  to  raable  two  bees  employed  on 
different  ceils  to  pass  without  jostling.  Out- 
side these  again,  other  combs  are  added  on 
each  side,  at  exactfy  the  same  distance,  and, 
besides  thetfa<Heu^ares  between  the  combs, 
they  are  pierced  in  several  places  by  holes 
as  postern  gates,  to  save  time  in  passing  to 
and  fro. 

The  building  of  the  cells  proceeds  thus, 
according  to  Huber.  When  the  founder  bee 
has  established  its  foundation  of  wax,  placing 
it  vertically  to  the  plane  from  which,  if  pos- 
sible, the  comb  is  to  hang  down,  the  other 
bees  then  begin  to  manipulate  the  material 
which  they  bring  up  with  wonderful  opera- 
tions of  the  tongue.  They  work  one  on  each 
side,  with  such  accuracy  and  nicety,  as  never 
to  penetrate  the  thin  layer  of  wax,  and  so 
equally,  that  the  plate  which  they  produce 
is  of  equal  ^ckness  throi^hout,  its  surfaces 
being  parallel.  The  angles  of  die  hexagon, 
and  <rf  the  sides  which  join  it,  are  all  equal, 
and  the  three  rhomboidal  plates  of  the  floor 
have  one  particular  diameter,  and  no  other, 
the  opposite  angles  being  always  equal,  two 
obtuse,  two  acute,  covering  in  the  space  over 
and  under  the  hexagon  cell  exacdy. 

The  first  cells  have  but  five  sides,  in  order 
to  give  the  work  strength  in  hanging  to  the 
upper  surface.  Two  cells  in  front  are  then 
worked  out  to  one  behind,  for  the  first 
beginning. 


The  eye  of  the  bee  is  extremely  convex, 
with  hexagonal  facets.  She  must  therefore 
be  very  short-sighted,  probably  for  the  con- 
venience of  work  carried  on  at  such  doss 
quarters,  yet  she  can  travel  great  distances  in 
the  most  unerring  right  lines.  When  a  bee 
hunter  desires  to  fmd  a  wild  nest  in  a  path- 
less wood,  he  **  lines  a  bee  "  home — i.g.  im- 
prisons a  laden  bee  in  a  quill,  axid  marks  its 
coui«  when  set  free.  Straight  as  an  arrow, 
as  if  it  carried  a  ccHnpass  in  its  little  head, 
it  flies  tlwough  the  fwest  He  then  catches 
a  second  bee,  carries  it  to  some  distance  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  again  tracks  its 
flight  exacUy.  At  the  pdbt  where  the  two 
Inies  intersect  each  omer  the  nest  will  be 
found. 

Andrew  Knight,  a  most  sagacious  observer, 
teUs  bow  when  a  colony  or  swarm  is 
teady  to  move,  its  delegates  are  sent  forth 
to  investigate  and  report.  He  has  watched 
them  examimng  every  cranny  of  a  tree, 
testing  the  dead  knots,  and  any  crank  places 
where  water  could  enter.  They  will  discover 
an  eligible  cavity  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
hive,  and  in  the  dosest  recesses  of  a  wood. 
Sometimes  two  swarms  with  their  properly 
will  coalesce,  when  they  will  fly  in  an  almost 
direct  line  to  their  new  home,  showing  that 
the  pioneers  had  in  some  way  communicated 
the  result  of  their  researches.  That  bees 
should  accept  a  hiTC  when  of&red  them,  in 
the  place  oi  a'hole  in  a  tree  (which  probably 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  in  a 
cultivated  country),  is  probably  the  result  of 
habit  produced  by  domestication  during 
many  generarions,  rather  than  anything  in- 
herent in  their  nature,  and  is  a  proof  of  a 
change  in  their  manners,  of  acquired  ways 
of  life,  transmitted  from  past  times,  which  is 
extremely  curious  as  evidence  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  and  experience.  "  Some 
families  of  bees  show  a  greater  disposition 
to  migrate  than  others,"  adds  Mr.  Knight. 

"  Beasts  in  general,  although  they  evidently 
have  a  language,  yet  it  is  one  which  seems  to 
be  capable  only  of  expressing  love,  fear, 
anger,  passion — not  ideas.  They  cannot 
transmit  the  impressions  received  from  out- 
ward objects,  as,  for  instance,  they  can  tell 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  but  cannot 
explain  of  what  kind.  A  language  of  more 
extensive  use  has  apparently,  however,  been 
given  to  bees ;  something,  at  least,  very  like 
to  the  passing  of  ideas  takes  place  between 
them,"  says  Mr.  Knight,  by  means  of  the 
antennie.  When  these  are.  removed  they 
are  evidently  enable  to  communicate  widi 
each  other. 
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It  is  strange  how  often  the  hunger  of  the 
mind  for  knowledge  (a  hunger  which,  like 
that  of  the  body,  seems  implanted  in  us,  in 
order  that  we  should  feed  both  the  one  and 
the  other  with  food  convenient  to  each)  is 
satisfied  with  the  mere  husk  of  a  word.  "  It 
is  instinct,"  we  say,  and  rest  content  with  our 
ignorance.  What  do  we  mean  by  instinct  ? 
How  is  the  conception  in  the  mind  of  the 
insect  put  into  execution,  at  once,  without 
either  tools  or  experience?  In  this  case  the 
idea  is  a  most  elaborate  one^  six  squares  of 
wax  put  together  in  a  hexagon,  io(^ed  in 
with  three  rhomboids,  set  at  a  veiy  peculiar 
angle  in  a  pyramidal  cone,  and  surrounded 
wiUi  a  number  of  fragmentary  cells  adapted 
to  the  unequal  surfaces  with  which  the  insect 
has  to  deal.  It  is  certainly  no  mere  mechani- 
cal act  which  produces  them,  for  each  change 
requires  a  separate  thought  and  a  ftesh  con- 
trivance. How  is  the  model  in  the  mind  of  the 
bee  transferred  into  fact  by  the  mouth  and 
feet  of  the  little  worker  ?  IVe  require  long 
practice,  much  measurement,  elaborate  calcu- 
lations and  instruments,  to  make  the  simplest 
construction,  and  can  trust  neither  our  eyes 
nor  hands  without  all  these  combined. 

With  her,  to  will  and  to  do  seems  to  be 
almost  one  act,  which  is  Dante's  definition  of 
the  Divinity,  "  Dove  si  puote  do  che  si 
vuole."  The  range  is  small  indeed,  but,  as 
for  as  it  goes,  it  is  so  nearly  akin  to  our  con- 
ception of  divine  action,  that  no  less  a  man 
than  Sir  Isaac  Newton  declares  (though  the 
passage  is  somewhat  obscure)  that  he  can 
only  explain  it  by  conceiving  thp  Deity  to 
work  directly  on  matter  through  the  animal ; 
whereas,  with  man  there  is  an  intermediate 
agent — namely,  the  independent  mind  of  a 
human  being,  or,  as  Pope  puts  it, — 

"And  reason  niM  o'er  ia*tiact  u  yoD  can; 
Id  this  'ti>  God  that  acts,  in  that  'tit  man." 

We  are  entering  a  new  phase  of  interpre- 
tation in  the  hands  of  our  great  naturalist, 
but  it  seems  in  the  direction  of  considering 
instinct  as  merely  a  modification  of  reason. 

The  contrast  between  these  modem  me- 
thods of  dealing  with  the  problem  with  that 
in  which  the  ancients  considered  it,  is  indeed 
<nirious.  The  Greeks  treated  the  bee  as  an 
object  of  religious  contemplation,  as  "a 
royal  and  sacred  animal,  the  emblem  of  calm 
activity,  rule,  order,  and  noble  efforts,"  and 
all  sorts  of  presages  were  drawn  from  its 
-different  qualities.  Virgil,  in  the  fourth 
Georgic,  declares  that  "she  partakes  of 
divine  intelligence"  (a  sort  of  converse  of 
Kewton's  idea).  She  is  the.  pure,  the  wise, 
the  holy  above  all. 


This  sacred  being  produces  "  an  ethereal  '< 
essence  out  of  flowers,  which  was  the  most 
agreeable  offering  to  the  gods,  and  the  most  i 
wholesome  food  for  man."    Pyth^;oras  was  i 
said  to  have  lived  on  honey  ^one,  and  his  I 
followers  derogated  fi-om  his  example  by  add-  ' 
ing  a  little  bread.    Democritus  was  supposed 
to  have  "  prolonged  his  days  by  breathing 
its  beneficent  emanations,"  adding  the  smell 
to  the  taste.  Italso  restored  sight  to  the  blind. 
"  He  who  eats  of  it  each  day  cannot  fell  sick,'^ 
says  Aristoxenes.  The  Kssenes,     the  priests 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  called  themselves  kii^ 
of  bees,  as  of  the  holiest  and  purest  of  crea-  i 
tions,  "fuIlofsense,indu8triousinwork,friends 
of  order,  and,  at  &e  same  tim^  wailike." 

The  gods  are  nourished  on  nectar  and 
ambrosia — the  essence  of  milk  and  honey, 
the  purest  food  which  can  be  conceived.  The 
infant  Zeus  (Jupiter)  was  brought  up  in  s. 
grotto  in  Crete,  by  Melissa  the  nymph  of 
honey,  and  fed  by  Uie  sacred  bees.  In  token 
of  gratitude  he  had  gifted  his  nurses  with 
their  beautiful  golden  hue,  and  the  power  cf 
braving  tempests.  He  was  called  *'  Father 
of  the  Bees." 

They  were  sacred  to  Demeter  (Ceres),  who. 
as  goddess  of  the  earth,  mother  and  nurse  o: 
all  being,  recdves  all  living  thin^  into  her  ^ 
breast,  and  thus  rules  over  the  dead.  Her 

Sriestesses  are  the  nymphs  of  tfae  bees, 
lelifeae.  Prosperity,  wisdom,  innocence, 
and  justitt  were  supposed  thus  to  be  sym- 
bolized.  Proserpine,  daughter  of  the  infernal 
Ceres,  who  directs  souls  in  their  passage 
through  life,  and  delivers  them  from  the 
bodies  which  weigh  them  down  on  earth,  is 
the  Queen  and  Viigin  of  Bees.  Thus  they 
became  the  emblem  of  death.  Honey  was 
the  symbol  of  the  last  sleep,  partly  from  its 
soporific  qualities,  partly  from  the  ancien: 
belief  in  the  sweetness  of  death,  while  gall 
was  supposed  on  the  other  hand  to  tyyUj 
life.  Bitter  and  sweet  is  the  destiny  of  mas, 
and  the  opposition  and  continual  mii^liu^ 
of  the  two  qualities  in  his  fate  is  the  source 
of  a  whole  series  of  myths  and  symboU 
running  one  into  another. 

There  was  another  ctuious  antithesis  c: 
which  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  ver>- 
fond,  the  work  of  destruction  in  the  world 
producing  life.  The  bee,  '*  type  of  the  soul, 
is  generated  spontaneously,"  said  they,  "in 
the  decomposed  carcass  of  the  bull,"  which 
was  the  incarnation  of  the  idea  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  type  of 
matter;  while  the  bee  being  held  to  zWadc  ^ 
to  the  return  of  the  soul  to  its  celestiaJ 
country  "  across  the  path  of  the  sun,  and  I 
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beyond  the  sphere  of  the  moon,"  the  symbol 
became  "  a  consoling  sign  of  the  permanence 
of  the  principle  of  life." 

In  India  and  Ethiopia  the  same  symbol 
occurs,  the  great  bee  of  a  dark  blue  colour 
j  sits  on  the  head  of  the  god  Krishna,  and  over- 
I  shadows  him  with  its  wings. 

Poets  and  philosophers  alike  agreed  in 
praising  "  the  innate  love  of  order  of  the  bees, 
their  chastity,  their  laborious  active  lives,  the 
peaceful  work  of  which  produced  such  ad- 
mirable food  for  gods  and  men,"  and  con- 
trasting them  with  "  the  noisy  and  lazy 
wasps,  types  of  impurity,  greediness,  and 
indolence "  (very  un4irly  as  far  as  the  lazi- 
ness was  concerned,  when  their  wonderfully 
elaborate  nests  are  considered). 

**  The  bee,  whose  superior  instincts  led  it 
to  love  all  beautiful  things,  delighted  in 
measure,  rhythm,  and  harmony,  particularly 
in  the  sound  of  brass;"  a  metal  which  the 
gods  of  the  planets  had  caused  to  come  out 
of  the  earth,  and  which  was  sacred  to  them. 
Virgil  mentions  it  as  especially  holy.  The 
noise  of  brazen  instruments  had  the  power  of 
bringing  back  to  a  hive  die  dispersed  swarms 
which  were  going  abroad.  The  sound  was 
as  agreeable  to  ue  moon,  Selene,  who  was 
delivered  by  it  from  the  powers  of  darkness, 
i.f.  from  eclipses,  as  to  the  bee,  whose 
nature  was  no  less  divine,  and  of  which  she 
bore  the  name. 

By  the  characteristic  of  swarming  she 
became  the  emblem  of  colonisation,  die  re- 
presentative of  the  manner  in  which  the 
parent  country  sent  forth  her  superfluous 
diildren,  "  to  seek  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new " — a  process  indeed  which  the  Greeks 
carried  out  in  a  more  systematic  fashion  than 
the  hordes  of  isolated  individuals  whom  we 
pour  forth  to  reach  some  distant  country  at 
haphazard;  instead  of  the  old  idea  of  an 
orderly  combination  of  different  kinds  of 
citizens,  intended  to  work  together  in  a  fresh 
commonwealth  modelled  upon  the  old,  in 
their  new  bome^  "  like  the  bees." 

The  ancients  indeed  appear  to  have  been 
so  much  struck  by  the  surprising  instincts  of 
the  bee  that  it  became  one  of  their  principal 
symbols,  to  which  were  attached  some  of 
their  highest  and  most  important  ideas. 
The  rules  for  the  initiated  in  the  ancient 
worship  of  Demeter,  for  instance,  indicate 
*'  the  union  of  firmness  and  gentleness,  of 
voluntary  privations,  and  of  severe  and 
continu^  exercises  of  body  aad  mind,  so  as 
to  fit  a  man  to  repulse  all  attacks  upon  order, 
and  to  defimd  die  institutions  consecrated 
by  the  iaith  of  his  lathers,"  all  of  which  was 


symbolized  by  the  bee.  She  was  a  "  happy 
omen  for  the  warrior,  who,  like  her,  watches 
over  the  safety  of  his  country."  She  was 
"  always  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  her 
own  life  for  the  public  good." 

The  idea  of  a  noble  combat,  a  generous 
strife,  is  one  running  through  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  myths.  In  them  were  em- 
bodied the  holiest  and  most  religious  feelings 
of  the  period— of  the  spirit  engaged  in  the 
coils  of  a  mortal  body,  but  struggling  to  set 
herself  free.  "  Souls,  indeed,  which  have  not 
lost  sight  of  their  celestial  country,  but  which, 
like  the  bee,  aspre  to  return  thither,  and  seek 
by  works  of  purity  and  justice,  to  merit  this 
return,  are  called  Melissas."  Even  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Porphyry,  the  same  idea  is 
insisted  on ;  he  speaks  of  her  as  the  type 
"of  the  soul  which  has  lowered  herself  by 
taking  on  a  body ;  yet  still  she  dreams  of 
the  return  upwards,  she  does  not  forget  the 
place  of  her  birth,  and  returns  thither." 

It  is  most  difficult  in  our  hard-headed 
practical  age,  to  conceive  the  wealth  of 
imagery  and  symbolism,  of  fanciful  allusions 
and  similes  where  no  likeness  was,  of  emble- 
matic dreamy  poetry  involved  in  these  con- 
ceptions,— the  transfiguring  of  the  rnaterial 
world,  the  transforming  and  supernatural- 
ising  "  of  lower  existences,  the  transferring  of 
conscious  thought  to  what  we  now  consider 
inert  matter,  or  merely  mechanical  action. 

The  rtianner  in  which  the  myths  run  into 
each  other,  and  in  which  every  god  is  not 
only  himself  but  some  other  as  well,  makes 
the  puzzle  to  our  prosaic  minds  still  greater. 

Yet,  still  the  extreme  beauty  of  this  side,  at 
least,  of  nature  worship,  the  lofty  conceptions 
of  the  objects  of  the  life  of  man,  and  of  the 
result  of  death,  which  were  thus  set  before 
the  minds  of  the  initiated  and  the  young. 


may  make  us  doubt  whether  all  is  gain  in 
OUT  sodal  aspirations,  since  the  bee  was 
engraved  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of 
Athens  and  Ephesus,  as  the  emblem  held  up 
of  the  ideal  life  which  their  citizens  were  to 
be  encouraged  to  lead. 
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UNDER  THE  SURFACE. 


I. 

ON  the  surface,  foam  and  roar, 
Restless  heave  and  passionate  dash ; 
Shingle  rattle  along  the  shore, 
Gathering  boom  and  thundering  crash. 

Under  the  surface,  soft  green  light, 
A  hush  of  peace  and  an  endless  calm, 

Wind  and  waves  from  a  choral  height 
Falling  sweet  as  a  far-off  psalm. 

On  the  surface,  swell  and  swirl, 
Tossing  weed  and  drifting  waif, 

Broken  spars  that  the  mad  waves  whirl, 
Where  round  wreck-watching  rocks  they 
chafe. 

Under  the  surface,  loveliest  forms. 
Feathery  fronds  with  crimson  curl, — 

Treasures  too  deep  for  the  raid  of  storms  — 
Delicate  coral  and  hidden  pearL 


On  the  surface,  lilies  white, 

A  painted  skiff  with  a  singing  crew. 
Sky  reflections  soft  and  bright, 

Tremulous  crimson,  gold,  and  blue. 

Under  the  surface,  life  in  death. 

Slimy  tangle  and  oozy  moans. 
Creeping  things  with  watery  breath. 

Blackening  roots  and  whitening  bones. 

On  the  surface,  a  shining  reach,  ■ 
A  crystal  couch  for  the  moonbeam's  rest, 

Starry  ripples  along  the  beach. 
Sunset  songs  from  the  breezy  west. 

Under  the  surface,  glooms  and  fears, 
Treacherous  currents,  swift  and  strong, 

Deafening  rush  in  the  drowning  ears. — 
Have  ye  rightly  read  my  song? 

FRANCES  RIDLEY  HAVERCAL. 
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IV. — THE  VOLSCIAN  HILLS. 


VELLETRI  is  in  many  respects  a  much 
better  centre  for  excursions  than  AI- 
h.mo,  being  situated  on  the  railway  itself,  so 
that  tourists  are  saved  the  long  drive  down 
to  the  station,  which  makes  excursions  from 
iV.c  latter  town  so  fatiguing.  Its  streets  are 
wide  and  clean,  and  the  air  healthy  and  in- 
vigorating. Like  Albano,  it  has  no  costumes 
oi"  its  own,  but  on  festas  the  people  flock  in 
t'roin  the  neighbouring  ^'illages,  and  enliven 
i:  with  their  white  />an«/ and  brilliant  red  and 
l>liie  bodices.  Of  the  old  Volscian  city  of 
Vclitroe,  which  once  occupied  this  site  and 
which  was  so  long  at  war  with  Rome,  there 
are  many  scattered  traces,  and  vestiges  may 
be  discovered  of  the  vallum  and  fosse  with 
M-Iiich  the  place  was  surrounded  by  Corio- 
lanus.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  Volscian 
city  were  removed  to  Rome,  where  they  be- 
c.ime  the  forefathers  of  the  Trasteverini,  and 
iliough  in  imperial  times  the  place  had  again 
a  certain  importance,  and  though  Augustus 
himself  is  declared  by  the  natives  to  have 
t>ecn  bom  there  (in  contradiction  to  the 
account  of  Suetonius,  who  expressly  states 
that  he  was  bom  at  Rome,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Ox-heads,  in  the  Palatium),  the  principal 
existing  remains  are  all  mediaeval. 

I'Yom  the  station  a  gradual  ascent  leads 
into  the  town,  fringed  with  trees,  and  with 


beautiful  views  of  the  Volscian  range,  over 
the  hill-side  slopes  so  rich  in  the  vines 
which  produce  the  ^mous  wine  of  Velletri. 
The  extraordinary  folly  which  has  aflfccted 
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almost  every  town  in  Italy  since  the  change 
of  government,  has  changed  all  the  oli! 
historical  appellations  of  me  streets  to  the 
meaningless  "  Corso  Cavour,  Via  Vittorij 
Emmanuele,  Via  Garibaldi,"  &c   But  OQC 
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,  side  of  the  principal  square  is  still  occupied 
j  by  a  stately  palace,  built  by  Martino  Longhi, 

which  belongs  to  Prince  Lancellotti,  who  is 
,  th£  prince  here.  Opposite  rises  the  beautiful 
,  tall  detached  campanile  of  Santa  Maria  in 
I  Trivio,  raised  to  commemorate  the  deliverance 
;  of  the  city  from  the  plague  in  1348,  whilst  it 
I  was  being  besieged  by  Nicola  Ckietani,  Lord 
:l  ofFondi.  Other  old  palaces  of  impoverished 
(  nobles  abound  in  the  smaller  streets,  the 
1  most  remarkable  being  the  Palazzo  Filippi, 
!  which  is  really  magnificent,  in  spite  of  its 
j  desertion  and  decay.    The  old  palace  of 

the  popes,  now  called  Palazzo  Communale, 
I  built  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  occupies  the 

■  highest  part  of  the  town,  the  citadel  of  old 

I  Velitrae,  and  beside  it  stands  the  palace  of 

I  the  Cardinal-Archbishop,  with  a  bas-relief  on 
its  front  commemorating  the  opening  of  the 

'  Via  Appia  Nuova  by  Pius  IX.,  and  an  in- 
scription rather  inconsistent  with  present 

'ideas — Papalis  et  imperialis  est  mihi 
libertas."  Close  to  these  palaces  are  two 
little  churches,  San  Michaele  and  II  Santis- 
simo  Sangue.  Over  the  door  of  the  lattep 
is  an  ancient  sun-dial — '*  Horologium  Bero- 
nianum  " — ^found  in  the  neighbouring  ruins. 
In  the  interior  is  an  inscription  recording  a 
miraculous  appearance  of  the  Virgin,  and  an 
altar  to  an  early  Christian  who  has  been 
canonised  on  the  belief  that  she  was  a 

j  martyr — "  Temporalem  mortem  S.  Totura 
Victorina  contenmens  coronam  vitae  aeterns 
possidet  in  pace."   By  the  side  is  the  cata- 

■  comb  inscription  : — 

j  URTURA  VICTORINA 

I  VAE  VIXIT  ANNUS  XLII 

III  MATRI  FECERUNT 
I  BENEMERENTI  IX  PACE. 

i     In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  the 
'  cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Clemente,  and 
'  partly  ancient,  though  altered  in  16G0.  It 
contains  a  chapel  of  the  Borgias,  who  are 
still  one  of  the  great  families  of  the  place, 
with  their  monuments.    On  the  left  of  the 
altar  is  a  beautiful  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,   with  St.  John,  St.  Sebastian,  St. 
!  Jerome,  and  St.  Roch,  by  an  unknown  artist 
of  the  Perugino  school    In  the  sacristy  is 
'  the  iavamam,  which  Julius  11.  presented  to 
,  the  church  while  he  was  Cardmal- Archbishop 
of  Velletrl  ,  Latino  Orsini,  to  whom  the 
hymn  '*  Dies  Irse"  is  wrongly  attributed,  but 
who  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pre- 
lates of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  also 
'  bishop  here.   We  were  present  on  Easter 
Sunday,  when  the  existing  archbishop  per- 
fonned  high-mass  in  the  presence  of  thousands 
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of  coimtrywomen,  kneeling  in  their  white 
and  brown  panniy  and  the  sight  was  very 
imposing  and  impressive. 

Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the 
environs  of  Velletri  in  early  spring.  It  is 
almost  the  only  place  near  Rome  where  the 
trees  are  allowed  to  grow  at  their  own  will, 
and  are  not  cut  into  squares,  and  the  lanes 
around  are  delightfully  shady  and  attractive. 
Gulfs  of  verdure  with  little  streams  running 
in  their  deep  hollows  may  be  discovered  in 
all  directions,  and  there  are  also  pleasant 
walks  to  many  convents  and  chiurches  on 
neighbouring  heights.  Near  the  Roman  gate 
is  the  ascent  to  the  Cappuccini,  whence  the 
view  is  especially  fine,  the  long  Unes  of  the 
Pontine  marshes  and  the  beautiful  Circean 
promontory  being  seen  behind  the  old 
houses  and  churches  of  the  town.  In  this 
direction  is  the  battle-field  where  Charles  III. 
of  Naples  gained  the  victory  over  the 
Austrians  which  gave  the  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons. 


Tem|dc  of  Castor  and  FoOtn,  CorL 


For  the  excursion  to  Norba  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  make  an  early  start,  and  can 
anything  be  more  charming  than  six  o'clock 
on  a  cloudless  morning  in  April,  if,  with 
jingling  bells  we  drive  out  of  the  old  town 
and  descend  into  the  hollow  Uuies  shaded 
by  fresh  green  trees  and  gay  with  peasants 
going  out  in  bands  to  the  work  of  the  day. 
The  road  winds  through  dips  in  the  low  hills. 
It  is  the  country  which  was  formerly  known 
as  the  "  Volscomm  Ager,"  We  only  pass 
one  village,  San  Giulianello.  A  little  beyond 
this,  Rocca  Massima  is  seen  on  the  top  of  a 
precipice,  but  travellers  may  reach  it  by  a 
good  mountain  path,  if  they  are  anxious  to 
explore  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arx  Carven- 
tana.    An  excellent  road  ascends  to  Cori, 
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which  soon  becomes  visible,  though  its 
temples  cannot  be  seen  from  here  as  Murray 
describes,  as  they  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill.  Through  the  olives  there  is  a 
beautiful  view  across  the  Pontine  marshes  to 
the  sea,  with  the  Circean  promontory  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  Of  these  the  largest 
is  San  Felice.  Then  comes  Ponza,  whither 
Tiberius  banished  his  nephew  Nero,  the  son 
of  Germanicus,  and  where  many  Christians 
lived  in  exile,  or  suffered  martyrdom,  imder 
Tiberius  and  Caligula.  Lastly  we  see  Pan- 
dataria,  to  which  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus, 
and  then  wife  of  Tiberius,  was  banished  by 
her  father.  Hither,  too,  her  beautiful 
daughter,  Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus, 
was  banished  by  Tiberius,  and  here  she  was 
starved  to  death.  Here  also  Octavia,  the  di- 
vorced wife 
of  Nero,  and 
daughter 
of  Claudius 
and  Mes- 
salina,  was 
banished  by 
the  Empress 
P  o  p  p  ae  a, 
who  forced 
her  to  com- 
mit suicide 
by  opening 
her  veins. 

Thinking 
of  these  as- 
sociations, 
and  stop- 
ping to  ga- 
ther honey- 
suckle-;^n 
ddla  Ma- 
donna (because  it  generally  flowers  in  May) — 
we  reach  the  gates  of  Cori.  We  must  leave 
our  carriage  here,  for  the  streets,  chiefly 
staircases,  are  too  steep  lor  anything  but 
mules  and  foot  passengers.  It  is  best  to 
make  our  way  first  to  the  quaint  old  inn  in 
the  Piazza  Romana,  to  order  dinner  from  the 
fat,  good-tempered  landlady  with  the  silver 
spadello  in  her  hair,  and  to  get  the  honest  old 
landlord,  Filippo  Capobianchi,  to  provide  a 
guide,  which  is  desirable,  if  time  be  of  im- 
portance, and  delivers  one  from  the  swarm  of 
would-be  cicerones  who  pounce  upon  the 
stranger  like  so  many  harpies.  The  inn  at 
Cori  IS  quite  tolerable  as  a  resting-place,  but 
is  strangely  backward  in  civilised  knowledge. 
A  friend  of  ours  who  stayed  there  was 
astonished  at  seeing  that  the  eggs  when  boiled 
were  always  bored  through  witii  a  very  small 
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hole,  and,  asking  the  reason,  was  told  that  of 
course  it  must  be  so,  or  they  would  burst  in 
the  boiling ! 

Virgil  and  Diodorus  speak  of  Cori  as  a 
colony  of  Alba  Longa.     Pliny  asserts  that  | 
it  was  founded  by  the  Trojan  Dardanus.  It 
was  certainly  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  , 
Latin  League  in  b.c  493,  and  Livy  speaks  of 
it  as  in  the  enjoyment  of  municipal  rights 
during  the  second  Punic  war.    During  this ' 
war  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  rebellious  i 
cities  which  refused  to  contribute  the  neces- 
sary supplies.     It  was  taken  and  sacked 
many  years  after  by  one  of  the  wandering 
bands  of  Spartacus.     Propertius  and  Lucan  | 
describe  it  as  totally  rained. 

Yet  there  are  few  places  in  the  neighbour-  \ 
hood  of  Rome  which  have  so  many  or  such 

fine  remains 
of  andquity 
as  Cori.  Id 
mountiDg  to 
the  upper 
town  thref 
distinct  tiers 
of  its  ancient 
walls  may 
be  traced. 
The  arst,  in 
the  lower 
town,  buili 
of  polygonal 
blocks,  has 
their  inter- 
stices filled 
up  with 
smaller 
stones;  the 
secoad,Dear 
Santa  Oliva, 

has  polygonal  blocks  alone,  very  carefuKy 
fitted ;  and  the  third,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  is 
still  polygonal,  but  of  rader  construction.  | 
Behind  some  wretched  houses  are  tffo 
columns  still  standing,  with  beautiful  Co- 
rinthian capitals,  a  fragment  of  the  Temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  as  is  proved  by  still 
legible  inscriptions.  Another  capital  of  the 
same  temple  is  before  a  house  door  a 
little  further  up  the  ascent.  The  adjoinin? 
house  to  this  temple  is  called  the  Palace  of 
Pilate.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  stands  the 
church  of  S.  Pietro,  where  the  font  (in  the 
first  chapel  on  the  right)  is  sustain«I  by  a 
sculptured  marble  altar,  adorned  with  lams' 
heads.  Behind  the  church  is  a  small  garden, 
where  we  find  entire  the  beautifiil  Done 
peristyle  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  gener- 
ally known  here  as  the  Temple  of  Hercules.  , 
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Eight  columns  still  remain,  four  in  the  front. 
Here  the  figure  of  Minerva,  which  now 
stands  under  the  Senators*  palace  on  the 
Roman  Capitol,  was  found.  The  ruin  is 
most  picturesque,  and  is  grandly  situated  on 
a  terrace 

I 

"  Whence  Cora's  *cnttiieri  o'erlook 
The  never -ending  fen." 

Raphael  made  a  sketch  of  it,  which  is  still 
extant  As  we  sat  to  draw  here,  the  children, 
who  were  vainly.locked  out  by  the  Sacristan, 
and  climbed  after  us  over  the  wall,  got  pieces 
of  stone  for  blocks,  and  sticks  for  pencils, 
and  imitated  every  line  we  made. 

Halfway  up  the  hill  is  the  beautiful  old 
convent  of  Santa  Oliva,  who  is  an  old  friend 
of  ours,  for  we  saw  her  shrine  in  the  crypt  at 
Anagni.  She  was  a  holy  maiden  of  Cori,  to 
whom  the 
Virgin  ap- 
peared in 
1521.  Her 
cloister,  with 
a  double  row 

;  of  arches, 
is  most 
picturesque, 
and  it  con- 
tains an  old 
well.  The 
body  of  the 
church  has 
a  ceiling 
whose  inten- 
tion is  the 

I  same  as  that 
oftheSistine, 

j  representing 

;  scenes  of 
Old  and 
New  Testament  story.  In  the  apse  is  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  evidently  by  a  pupil 
of  Pinturicchio ;  the  donor  kneels  beneath. 
The  aisle  of  the  church,  a  labyrinth  of  columns 
of  different  sizes  and  designs,  is  shown  as 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  The  temples  of  Cori 
are  all  attributed  to  Sylla.  Outside  the  gate 
of  the  town,  on  the  Norba  side,  is  the  beauti- 
ful bridge  called  Ponte  alia  Catena^  built  of 
huge  masses  of  tufa,  spanning  the  deep 
ravine  of  the  Pichionni,  and  overhung  by 
quaint  old  houses. 

Norba  and  Norma  are  five  long  miles 
from  Cori,  and  can  be  reached  only  on  foot 
or  on  muleback  without  making  an  immense 
detoiu-.  A  very  steep  and  intensely  stony 
way  leads  up  the  hill-side  from  near  the 
Ponte  alia  Catena.  The  olive-gardens  beside 
it  are  fringed  with  wild  blue  iris — gigli  the 


Italians  call  them,  and  the  ^li,  which  are  the 
arms  of  Florence,  are  represented  as  iris. 
The  path  emerges  on  the  steep  of  the 
mountain,  and  clambers  along  with  precipices 
above  and  below,  amid  the  wildest  scenery. 
All  around  are  grey  rocks,  with  short  grass 
between,  on  which  the  flocks  of  goats  pasture, 
whose  shepherds,  clad  in  goatskins,  are  the 
only  human  beings  we  meet  here.  Hawks 
swoop  overhead.  It  is  a  vast  view  over  what 
looks  like  a  boundless  plain,  for  all  the  un- 
dulations and  sinuosities  of  the  country  are 
lost  to  us  at  this  great  height.  The  village 
which  glitters  midway  between  us  and  the  sea 
is  Cistema, "  the  Three  Tavems  "  of  St.  Paul. 
At  length  Sermoneta  comes  in  sight  on  the 
top  of  a  precipice,  and  then  Norma.  Then 
the  ancient  Norba,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 

Roman  co- 
lonies, rises 
on  the  right. 
It  has  been 
an  utter  ruin 
ever  since 
the  time  of 
Sylla,  when 
itwasbetray- 
ed  into  the 
hands  of  his 
general,  Le- 
pidus,  and 
the  garrison 
put  them- 
selves and 
the  inhabi- 
"  tants  to  the 
sword,  and 
the  place  ne- 
ver recover- 
ed. It  must 
have  been  a  tremendous  fortress,  for  the 
walls  are  seven  thousand  feet  in  circuit,  and 
the  blocks  of  which  they  are  built,  and  on 
which  time  has  failed  to  make  any  impression, 
are  often  ten  feet  in  length.  The  gates  may 
be  traced,  and  an  inner  series  of  walls  sur- 
rounding the  citadel.  A  square  enclosure 
sunk  in  the  earth  is  surrounded  by  Cyclopean 
walls  ;  its  object  is  unknown.  Our  guide 
said  that  when  the  Deluge  occurred  it  would 
have  failed  to  make  any  impression  upon 
Norba — a  very  ancient  city  at  that  time — so 
strong  was  it;  but  here  the  rain  which  fell 
was  made  of  lead,  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  giants,  were  all  destroyed,  and  every 
house,  and  all  the  temples  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  that  time,  and  only  the  walls 
remained,  for  they  were  so  strong  that  not 
even  a  leaden  deluge  could  affect  them. 
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A  man  in  scarlet  cap  and  with  long  curly 
hair  guided  us  through  the  high  beans  which 
occupied  the  platform  of  the  ancient  city,  to 
the  "  Grotte  di  Norba."  It  is  a  rain  of  later 
Roman  brickwork,  covering  the  entrance  to 
long  caves  and  cellars,  but  is  always  shown 
to  strangers  as  the  place  where  the  spirit  of 
Junius  Brutus  is  held  imprisoned,  waiting  for 
tlie  final  judgment,  and  whence  his  howls  are 
heard  at  night  mingling  with  the  thunder- 
storms. Hence,  through  a  jagged  rift  in  the 
mountain-side  we  look  upon  Norma,  perched 
like  an  eagle's  nest  upon  the  top  of  tremen- 
dous precipices  of  bare  rock. 


VIcwofNoiba. 


Instead  of  returning  the  same  way,  it  is 
best  to  descend  from  hence  to  the  valley, 
clambering  down  through  the  broken  rock 
and  sliding  shale,  clinging  to  the  myrtle  and 
Judas  bushes,  for,  in  the  depths,  nestling 
under  the  hill,  is  the  mediaeval  town  of 
Ninfa,  almost  as  entirely  a  ruin  as  Norba 
itself.  It  is  an  unspeakably  quiet  scene  of 
sylvan  beauty,  and  there  is  something  un- 
earthly abbut  it  which  possesses  and  absorbs 
every  sense.  If  fairies  exist  anywhere,  surely 
Ninfa  is  their  capital;  Ninfa,  where  Flora 
holds  her  court,  where  the  only  inhabitants 
are  the  roses  and  lilies,  and  all  the  thousand 
flowers  which  grow  so  abundantly  in  the 
deserted  streets,  where  honeysuckle  and 


jessamine  fling  their  garlands  tljrough  the 
windows  of  every  house,  and  where  the  ven- 
altars  of  the  churches  are  thrones  for  the 
flame-coloured  valerian.     Outside  the  walls 
you  would  scarcely  believe  it  was  a  town,  so : 
encrusted  in  verdure  is  eveiy  building,  that  I 
the  houses  look  like  green  mounds  rising  out  i 
of  the  plain.    It  is  as  if  Nature  had  huiltthe 
city  for  a  perpetual  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  I 
One  tall  tower  stands  near  the  entrance  and 
watches  its  reflection  in  the  still  waters  of  a  I 
pool  white  with  hlies  and  fringed  with  forget-] 
me-not.    By  the  roadside  a  crystal  spring' 
rises  in  great  abundance  in  a  little  basin  o(  ^ 
ancient  brickwork,  and  falls  into  the  poo1,< 
where  it  turns  a  mill,  and  a  little  fiirther  on 
becomes  a  lake,  on  which  Pliny  mentions  the 
floating  islands  in  his  time,  which  were  called 
Saltuares,  because  they  were  said  to  move  to 
the  time  of  dancing  feet.    An  inscription  on 
the  mill  tells  that  it  was  built  by  one  of  the 
Gaetani,  lord  of  the  place,  in  1765.  The, 
town  must  have  been  inhabited  then,  yet! 
none  can  tell  now  the  story  of  its  desertion. 
It  has  belonged  to  the  Gaetani  since  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  Pope  Alexander  III. 
was  consecrated  here,  September  20,  ri59. ! 
From    the    tower,    say    the    natives  of 
Norma,  "la  bella  Ninfa,"  who  was  diso- 
bedient to  her  parents,  flung  herself  into  the 
pool  to  evade  becoming  the  spositia  of  the 
unsympathetic  pariiio  they  had  chosen  for 
her,  and  ever  since  the  name  of  the  little 
city  has  kept  her  memory  alive.    Let  il  be 
so,  though  etymologists  suggest  the  little 
river  Nymphsus  as  a  godfather.    The  n'ater- 
nymphs  will  avenge  all  insults  by  the  fever- 
bearing  vapours  of  their  lake.     Ninfe  can 
never  be  rebuilt    Even  the  shepherds  cin- 
not  dare  to  pass  the  night  there,  Deaih, 
garlanded  with  flowers,  is  death  stilL  Gre- 
gory I.,  who  built  a  church  here  in  12 16,  to 
"  St.  Mary  of  the  Myrtle-branch,"  dedicateJ 
it  in  vain.    No  sound  will  ever  be  heard  but. 
the  hum  of  the  myriad  insects  which  float  | 
amongst   the   flower-possessed   streets  and 
houses,  the  croaking  of  tlie  green  frogs  in 
the  surrounding  waters,  and  the  everlasting 
sighing  and  rustling  of  the  wind  in  the  tali 
bulrushes. 

Evening  closed  in  upon  us  at  Ninfa;  the 
low  houses  turned  purple  against  the  sunset, 
and  the  lake  became  like  molten  gold.  l- 
hurried  away  from  the  fever.  It  was  too  hie 
to  ascend  the  mountain  way  again  with  it> 
unguarded  precipices,  but  another  path  1^^  , 
us  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  through  the  i 
low-lying  moorlands — parched  and  ugly 
mid-day,  but  beautiful  in  the  soft  twiiighi. 
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when  each  aram  and  thistle,  thickly  dia- 
monded with  dew,  sparkled  and  glittered  in 
the  last  gleams,  and  the  figures  of  our  party 
on  their  mules  stood  out  dark  against  the  soft 
afterglow.  And  then,  as  the  bells  of  Cori 
were  ringing  the  last  strokes  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  which  serves  as  the  summons  for  the 
peasants  of  the  Campagna  to  save  themselves 
from  the  malaria  in  their  high  mountain 
homes,  we  wound  up  to  the  town  through  the 
ancient  olive  groves,  the  most  solemn  thing 
in  nature,  and  looked  down  through  the 
gnarled  stems  over  the  vast  marshes  to  the 
L;rcat  Circean  promontory  engraven  in  black 
u|)on  a  flaming  sky. 

From  Cori  a  road  leads  over  the  hills  to 
Segni,  but  we  reached  it  by  railway  from 
Ferentino.  The  station  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain,  while  the  town  is  at  the  top, 
end  we  had  the  discomfort  of  finding  that 
the  omnibus  met  no  train  &om  the  soutlj, 
and  having  to  wfut  until  the  great  heat  of  the 
.-^pril  day  was  over  before  we  could  walk 
up.  However  we  employed  the  time  in 
sketching  two  fine  old  castles  near  the  railway, 
one  of  them,  Colleferro,  now  turned  into 
farm-buildings,  being  especially  picturesque, 
its  front  formed  by  deeply  recessed  arches. 
The  ascent  to  Segni  is  most  wild  and  rugged, 
and  the  road  wound  along  the  mountain 
edge  without  any  parapet  beyond  a  fringe  of 
Judas  bushes  just  bursting  into  bloom  to  be 
ready  for  the  Good  Friday  close  at  hand, 
and  with  tremendous  precipices  below,  rather 
alarming  in  a  carriage.  Segni  was  the  ancient 
Signia,  colonised  by  Tarquinus'  Superbus  as 
a  restraint  npon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Vohcian  and  Hemican  hills.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  "  Captives  "  of  Plautus,  where 
the  parasite  and  epicure  Ergasilus  swears  in 
turn  by  Cora,  Praeneste,  Signia,  Phrysinone, 
and  Alatrium,  and  explains,  when  asked  by 
his  host  Hegio  why  he  swears  by  foreign 
cities^  that  they  are  just  as  disagreeable  as 
the  dmner  he  is  about  to  receive  from  him. 
Long  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Tarquins, 
however,  is  the  chief  interest  of  the  place, 
and  the  Felasgic  walls,  built  of  gigantic 


masses  of  rock  jammed  into  one  another, 
though  of  no  great  height,  almost  surround 
the  existing  town,  and  are  among  the  most 
extensive  in  Italy.  In  some  places  they  are 
most  picturesque,  especially  where  a  tall  cross 
crowns  the  huge  pue  of  stones,  and  stands 
out  against  the  vast  expanse  of  distance,  for 
you  look  across  the  great  depths  to  billow 
upon  billow  of  purple  Hemican  hills,  and 
beyond  these  upon  all  the  ranges  of  the 
Abruzzi,  still,  in  April,  covered  with  snow. 
The  church  of  S.  Pietro,  built  quite  at  the 
end  of  the  fortifications,  is  another  striking 
point.  In  the  late  cathedral  is  a  fine  statue 
of  S.  Vitalianus,  who  was  a  native  of  this 
city,  the  feeble  though  canonized  pope  in 
whose  reign  Constans  plundered  Rome  of  so 
many  of  its  treasures,  including  the  metal 
roof  of  the  Pantheon.  The  statue  was 
placed  here  in  17  21,  and  taken  from  the 
image  on  his  coins.  Its  insoiption  boasts 
that  Segni  divided  the  empire  with  Rome. 
Pope  Innocent  III.  (Conti)  was  another 
native  of  Segni,  and  in  1145  Eugemus  III. 
built  a  palace  here.  Nothing  can  be  more 
kind  or  cordial  than  the  reception  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Segni  give  to  strangers.  .The 
women  here  wear  a  different  costume  to  those 
in  the  towns  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
They  have  no  panni,  bu^  a  large  silver  bodkin 
fastens  up  their  hair,  and  their  bodices, 
usually  green,  are  laced  behind  instead  of  in 
front  Almost  all  the  natives  are  proprietors 
in  the  country  on  a  very  small  scale,  end 
nothing  Can  exceed  the  strange  effect  at  sun- 
set when  they  return  home  from  their  fields, 
thousands  at  a  time,  streaming  along  the 
terrace  in  fi-ont  of  the  gateway,  and  up  the 
steep  streets  into  the  upper  town,  each  ac- 
companied by  his  domestic  animals — ^his 
donkeys,  his  goats,  or  his  pet  pigs,  which 
come  frisking  behind  their  masters  in  the  most 
diverting  manner,  for  all  share  their  homes 
with  them.  Then  the  whole  street  is  blocked 
up  for  a  time,  and  the  cries,  the  shouts,  the 
braying,  the  barking;,  and,  above  all,  the 
I  squeaung  and  gruntmg,  baffle  all  description. 
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A  HALF-YEARLY  OVERHAUL. 
bt  a  river-side  visitor. 


THOUGH  there  is  a  permanent  class  of  I 
out-door  paupers,  receiving  relief  con- 
tinuously year  after  year,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
tecfaoicali^  of  the  poor  law,  that  out-door 
relief  cannot  be  granted  for  a  longer  period 
than  six  months.  It  can  only  be  continued 
for  a  greater  length  of  time  by  being  re- 
granted,  after  an  overhatil  of  the  case ;  and 
though  in  many  instances  this  becomes  a 
mere  formality,  the  principle  is  no  doubt 
sound,  and  the  institution  of  periodic  over- 
hauls a  thoroughly  good  one.  In  some 
parishes  the  general  overhauls  of  the  out- 
door poor  are  made  quarteriy,  but  in  the 
majority,  they  are  half-yearly,  and  all  being 
pretty  much  alike,  we  will  take  as  a  represen- 
tative one  an  overhaul  at  which  we  have  to 
"  assist."  It  is  that  of  a  large  metropolitan 
parish,  the  oat-door  poor  of  which  number — 
men,  women,  and  duldren — close  upon  two 
thousand ;  the  overhauling  of  the  cases, 
though  conducted  in  a  very  rapid  fashion, 
{^erally  lasting  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  seven  in  the  evening.  The  overhauls 
are  the  great  occasions  of  the  year  to  all 
concerned  in  them.  A  number  of  the 
aged  and  infiim  are  excused  from  attend- 
ance, their  cases  being  merely  reported 
upon  by  the  relieving  officer;  but  all  reci- 
pients of  relief  who  are  physically  capable 
of  doing  so  are  bound  to  attend,  and  bring 
their  children  with  them;  non-attendance, 
according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law, 
being  equivalent  to  a  voluntary  foregoing  of 
the  relief.  The  usual  practice,  however,  is  to 
give  the  culprits  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  the  guardians  at  the  next  ordinary 
board  meeting,  when  if  a  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory cause  for  non-attendance  is  shown,  they 
are  let  off  with  a  caution. 

In  the  particular  parish  with  which  we  are 
dealing  the  official  board  and  waiting  rooms 
are  altogether  too  small  for  the  purposes  of 
the  overhaul,  which  is  therefore  held  in  a 
large  public  hall ;  the  "  cases  "  assembling  in 
the  great  Lecture  Hall  of  the  building,  the 
guardians  using  a  smaller  apartment  on  an 
upper  floor  as  their  board  room.  In  this 
room  they  were  assembled  at  nine  in  the 
morning  of  the  ist  of  April  of  the  present 
year,  that  being  the  date  fixed  for  the  spring 
overhaul;  and  were  ranged  along  one 
side  of  the  usual  green-baize-covered  board- 
room table.  There  was  nothing  in  the  least 
terrific  in  Uieir  appearance,  nothing  that 


would  at  all  justify  the  opinion  entertained  ^ 
by  many  people,  that  poor-law  guardians  are  a  , 
class  who  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  • 
make  the  bread  of  charity  bitter  to  them.  On  ,, 
the  contrary,  they  are  a  pleasant,  kindly-looking 
body  of  gentlemen.  They  are  one  and  all  men 
of  local  standing  and  fair  position,  retired 
manufacturers,  and  tradesmen,  or  meichants 
and  shopkeepers  still  in  business.  Several 
of  them  are  known  to  be  liberally  and 
unostentatiously  charitable  in  their  private 
capacities,  so  that  it  may  fairly  be  taken  for 
granted  that  these  guardians  at  least  are  not 
specially  wanting  in  sympathy  for  the  poor. 
Facing  the  guardians  at  the  table,  and  each 
with  his  book  before  him,  sit  the  clerk  to  the 
board,  the  relieving  officer,  and  an  officer 
representing  another  board,  which  on  certain 
points  woriu  in  conjunction  with  the  poor-lav 
board.  A  large^nnt  Bible  lies  open  oa  the 
table  f(s-  the  purp(»e  of  testing  cfaildra  as 
to  their  reacUng,  this  particular  body  of 
guardians  taking  schooling  into  considm- 
tion  when  apportioning  relief,  and  on  the 
other  hand  calling  upon  the  parents  to  pro- 
duce certificates  of  school  attendance  at  each 
overhaul  Where  the  certificates  are,  as  often 
happens,  of  an  unsatisfectory  character,  they 
examine  the  children  themselves. 

While  preparations  for  action  are  being 
made  in  tiie  board-room,  the  gathoiog  of 
the  clans  of  poverty  is  going  on  in  the  hall 
below,  imder  the  superintendence  of  the 
assistant  retievii^r  officers.  The  entrance  to 
the  hall  is  through  a  vsuilted  passage  vhidi 
echoes  every  footstep,  so  that  you  can— 

"  Hear  the  tramp 

Of  bnadreda  tpeeding  olauc— 
Of  either  mx,  and  vjuiout  itamp. 

Sickly,  crip^od,  or  Uroag',— 
Walkinfi,  limping,  creeping 

From  court,  and  alley,  and  laao,  . 
Bat  ail  in  one  diroction  •weepinr. 

Like  rirwi  that  leek  the  main.  | 

Most  of  them  are  acquainted  with  the  usages 
of  the  overhaul,  are  aware  that  the  "  cases" 
are  called  alphabetically,  and  those  you  see 
quietly  falling  into  line  on  the  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  board-room  are  the  *'  A's."  The 
"  B's"  take  the  benches  nearest  to  the  stair- 
case, the  "  C's  "  the  benches  next  to  them,  and 
so  on  to  the  back  of  the  hall.    As  a  public 
building  let  for  every  variety  of  amusement 
and  public  meeting,  it  has  many  modey  f, 
assemblies  within  its  walls  in  the  course  j| 
year,  but  the  most  motley  of  all  is  this  half-  ;| 
yearly  gathering  of  the  outdoor  poor.  It  is^ 
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sight  to  afford  food  for  saddest  meditation — 

■  such  a  sight  as  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
j !  any  who  have  once  witnessed  it.  It  is  not  that 
'  they  are  a  specially  ragged  or  dirty  assembly ; 
1 1  on  the  contrary,  a  stranger  being  told  what 
J  they  were,  would  probably  be  surprised  at 

the  prevailing    cleanliness    and  tidiness. 
<  Whatever  may  be  the  habits  or  appearance 
1 1  of  some  among  them  at  other  times,  all  do 
their  best  to  make  themselves  as  neat  and 
'  presentable  as  possible  on  these  occasions, 
j  It  is  Uieir  interest  to  do  so,  for  it  is  well 
.  known  that  the  guardians  are  emphatically 
I  "  down  "  upon  any  mere  shvettluusSt  as  dis- 
I  tinct  from  poverty.   There  is  not  an  un- 
I  washed  face  to  be  seen,  and  scarcely  a 
I  tattered  garment,  though  those  practically 
acquainted  with  such  matters  can  be  toler- 
ably certain  that  a  goodly  number  of  the 
garments  worn  have  been  borrowed  for  the 
day.    On  these  points  the  sight  is  a  com- 
paratively satisfactory  one ;  it  is  in  things 
more  deeply  significant  than  these  that  the 
sadness  of  the  scene  lies — ^in  the  bowed  and 
I  wasted  and  crippled  forms,  in  the  gaunt  and 
I  careworn  countenances,  the  child  faces  pre- 
maturely old  and  sorrowful  looking,  the 
stolid,  indifferent,  hopeless  ex|»'^on  to  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  bom  poor,  and  the 
'  nervous  shrinking  manner  of  some  of  those 

who  have  "  seen  better  days." 
I     But  there  is  little  time  for  general  reflec- 
tions just  now.    On  a  signal  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  guardians  the  board-room  door 
is  closed,  shutting  out  the  sight  and  sound 
I  of  the  gathering  below.    The  officers  open 
their  books,  the  chairman  prepares  to  tick  off 
the  names  on  his  list,  and  the  real  work  of 
the  overhaul  commences.   The  first  eight  or 
'  nine  names  read  off  are  those  of  aged  persons 
whose  attendance  has  been  excused.  They 
are  cases  with  which  the  guardians  as  well 
as  the  relieving  of^cxx  are  familiar,  llie 
'  statements  in  respect  to  them  are  broadly 
'  to  the  effect  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
cases  are  unchanged,  and  in  each  the  relief 
is  at  once  re-granted. 

The  first  actual  "  call  "  is  read  out  thus 

"  Hannah  A  ,  sixty-four  years  of  age ; 

,  single  woman;  receives  eighteenpence  and 
a  loaf  per  week."     The  door-keeper  and 
'  the  assistant  officer  in  charge  in  the  hall 
I  have  each  a  list  of  the  cases,  so  that  they 
have  them  ready  marshalled,  and  Hannah 
:  A  is  ushered  into  the  board-room  imme- 
diately her  name  is  called.   She  curtsies  low 
I  as  she  enters,  and  then  taking  up  her  position 

■  in  front  of  the  chairman,  stands  with  her 
I  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.   "What  do  you 


work  at?"  is  the  one  question  asked  her. 
She  does  a  bit  of  cleaning  or  washing  when 
she  can  get  it  to  do,  and  is  able  to  do  it,  is 
her  answer ;  and  the  provisos  are  well  put 
in,  for  you  have  only  to  look  at  her  to  note 
her  wasted  form,  sunken  cheeks,  and  laboured 
breathing — to  understand  that  she  is  not 
capable  of  doing  much  hard  work,  or  the 
sort  of  person  likely  to  get  it  to  do.  She  is 
told  that  her  relief  will  go  on  as  before,  and 
curtseying  again  she  passes  out. 

The  next  case  is  a  somewhat  similar  one, 
and  is  ddalt  with  in  the  sune  way.  The 
third  case  is  diat  of  a  widow  of  seventy, 
whose  children  have  all  grown  up  and  gone 
out  in  the  world,  she  knows  not  where.  It 
is  an  old  case,  and,  without  making  any 
inquiry,  the  chairman,  greeting  her  with 
a  nod  of  reco^ition,  says,  "That  will 
do ;  your  relief  will  go  on  as  before."  He 
is  about  to  pass  on  to  the  next  case,  when, 
observing  that  the  woman  hngers  in  the 
room,  he  asks,  "Have  you  anything  to 
say  ?  "  "  Well,  begging  the  gentlemen's  par- 
don," she  replies,  "  she  wanted  to  ask  them 
whether  they  would  be  kind  enough  to  allow 
her  sixpence  a  week  instead  of  the  bread 
she  was  then  having?"  "Wh^?"  asks  the 
chairman.  "Well,  because  smce  the  pre- 
vious overhaul,**  she  explains,  "she  has 
lost  the  two  teeth  that  were  still  remaining 
to  her  at  that  time,  and  cannot  manage  to  eat 
the  bread  after  it  is  a  day  or  two  old."  The 
toothless  gums  displayed  in  speaking  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  her  statement,  and 
her  request  is  at  once  complied  with. 

The  next  case  is  the  first  of  the  most  nu- 
merous class  of  the  cases — the  widows  with 
children.  Her  a%Q  on  the  books  is  thirty- 
six,  but  she  looks  older.  She  is  leading  a 
little  fellow  of  two  years  by  the  hand,  and 
three  other  children  are  clinging  around  her. 
The  two  elder  ones,  a  boy  of  eleven  and  a 
girl  of  nine,  are  tested  as  to  their  reading, 
and  give  satisfaction.  The  mother  is  then 
asked  what  she  does.  Works  with  her  needle, 
she  answers — takes  the  collar  work.  The 
guardians  know  well  what  a  case  of  "  much 
work  for  little  pay  "  thai  is — how  she  must 
slave  from  mom  tUl  night  to  maintain  herself 
and  children,  even  with  the  help  of  her 
parish  allowance  of  four  shillings,  and  four 
loaves  per  week ;  and  without  further  ques- 
tioning they  tell  her  that  her  relief  will  go 
on.  Nearly  all  the  succeeding  cases  to  the 
end  of  the  A's  are  widows  with  families.  In 
one  or  two  instances,  where  the  children  are 
very  numerous,  the  guardians  arrange  to 
alt^ether  relieve  tiie  parent  of  cme  or  two 
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of  the  number  by  sending  them  to  the 
pauper  school  of  the  district.  In  a  few 
cases,  in  which  children  of  thirteen  or  up- 
wards, triio  were  at  the  last  overhaul  de- 
pendent upon  thdr  mothers,  have  in  the 
interval  gone  to  work,  and  are  now  bringing 
in  money,  the  shilling  and  loaf  per  week 
— ^which  is  the  general  allowance  per  duld — 
is  taken  off  for  that  particular  child  ;  while 
in  other  cases,  in  whicii,  since  the  previous 
overhaul,  the  drciunstances  of  the  family 
have  undergone  a  change  for  the  worse, 
additions  in  mon^  or  bread,  or  both,  are 
made  to  the  relief.  Some  of  the  mothers 
receive  a  word  of  commendation  upon  the 
well-cared-for  appearance  of  their  diildren, 
or  the  interest  they  are  showing  in  having 
them  educated ;  others,  a  word  of  rquoof 
for  slovenliness  or  neglect;  but  neitlter  in 
these  latter  cases,  or  those  worse  ones  (a 
few  of  them  occur  in  the  course  of  the  day) 
in  which  parents  are  detected  in  making  wiU 
ful  misstatements,  is  there  anything  ap- 
pnKtching  browbeating  or  bullying. 

All  concerned  being  fairly  settled  to  the 
work  in  hand,  it  proceeds  rapidly  and 
smoothly,  and  nothing  specially  worth  not- 
ing occurs  until  the  B's  are  reached.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  other  letters,  the  first  names 
read  off  are  those  of  aged  people,  whose 
attendance  has  been  excused.  On  coming 
to  the  fourth,  the  relieving  officer  pauses  in 
a  manner  which  shows  that  he  has  something 
special  to  say.  Now,  among  certain  classes 
in  the  district,  both  rich  and  poor,  this  officer 
bears  the  reputation  of  being  a  terrible  fel- 
low, a  Tartar,  a  man  to  "jump  down  your 
throat,"  and  so  forth ;  and  any  one  holding 
this  view  of  his  character  would  naturally 
suppose  that  he  is  now  going  to  say  some- 
thing damaging  to  the  case.  Let  us  listen. 
•  "  I  wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  case,"  he  says,  addressing  the  guar- 
dians ;  "  it  is  an  old  married  couple — -the 
man  eighty-tivo,  the  woman  seventy-nine. 
They  have  been  in  the  parish  many  years, 
but  have  never  troubled  it  till  within  the  last 
nine  months.  They  arc  only  having  a  shil- 
ling a  week  each,  and  though  they  are  thank- 
ful for  that,  and  make  no  complaint,  and  are 
not  aware  that  I  am  going  to  speidc  about 
them,  I  do  think  it  is  a  case  in  which  another 
shilling  a  week  might  be  allowed. 

The  guardians  evidently  think  so  too,  for 
after  asking  the  officer  a  question  or  two, 
and  debating  a  little  among  themselves,  they 
decide  to  augment  the  reUef  by  two  shUlings 
a  week  instead  of  one. 

Presently,  however,  the  relieving  officer 


gives  a  taste  of  those  sharper  qualities  that  I 
have  led  to  his  gettiug  the  "  Tartar  "  reputa- !' 
tion.  A  woman  who,  without  bdug  quu*  1 1 
tioned,  had  been  informed  that  her  reUff 
would  go  on  OS  before,  was  b^^ung  to ; 
request  that  it  might  be  increased,  when  tke  j 
officer  cut  her  (Sort,  "jumped  down  her 
throat,"  as  she  would  have  said,  by  quietly,  \ 
but  very  significantly  sajriog —  i 

"  See  here,  Mes.  ,  I  haven't  said  any-  ' 

thing,  but  if  jou  apply  for  more  relief,  I 
wiU." 

Whereupon  Mrs,   ,  without  uttering 

another  word,  hastily  withdraws,  and  the 
officer  then  mentions  a  circumstance  which, 
had  it  been  named  before,  would  certainly 
have  been  more  calculated  to  lead  to  her 
relief  being  reduced  than  added  to.  In  <rtber 
instances,  he  is  equally  decisive  in  "  puDiD^ 
up"  customers  who  show  a  tendency  to 
shuffling ;  or  who  attempt  to  put  words  kito 
their  children's  mouths  when  the  childrai 
are  being  separately  questioned ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  voluntarily  pleads  for  m 
increase  in  the  relief  in  other  cases. 

F  proves  a  rather  eventfiil  letter.  The 
first  "  call "  case  in  it  is  an  old  Irishwfwun. 
whose  attendance  would  have  been  excused, 
but  she  has  elected  to  appear,  having  ao 
application  to  make.  She  is  a  gaunt  and 
withered  dame,  with  wrinkled  parcfameci- 
like  skin,  bleary  eyes,  and  -trembiing  ga:^' 
No  bread  is  included  in  her  relief  as  ^ 
present  fixed,  and  her  application  is  for  a  Itu: 
per  week  to  be  granted. 

"But  you  couldn't  eat  a  loaf,"  says  the 
chairmaii. 

"Begorra,  but  I  could,  though!"  mi 
replies,  with  a  promptness  and  spirit  ths; 
would  scarcely  have  been  expected  io  on<. 
so  feeble  looking. 

"What  relief  are  you  getting  now?' 
next  asked. 

"  Eigliteenpence  a  week,  and  I  have  w 
pay  sivenpence  a  week  for  rint  out  of  thaL^ 

"  Sevenpeace  a  week ! "  exclaimed  U'- 
chairman,  elevating  his  eyebrows,  "do  yoi. 
get  a  room  for  seven  pence  a  week  ?  " 

"  No,  not  a  room,"  ^e  explains,  "  only  tin 
fourth  part  of  a  room ; "  she  and  ^ree  oikr 
women  renting  an  apartment  among  tbex 
and  each  having  her  corner. 

"  But  wasn't  there  somedsb^  abont  voir 
bread  before  ?  "  queried  thecbawman,  comirt : 
back  to  the  main  point. 

She  admits  that  there  was ;  that  her  reiici 
had  been  a  shilling  and  a  loajf  a  week,  pn^  , 
to  the  last  overhaul,  when  the  loaf  at  her  0^- ' 
request  was  commuted  for  suipence  per  veet , 
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"  Because  you  had  no  teeth,  I  suppose,*' 
observes  the  chainnaD,  that  being  the  usual 
ground  on  which  such  commutation  is  asked. 

"  No,  not  for  that,"  she  answers  eagerly, 
"  I  have  teeth  enough  Irft  to  eat  with  yet," 
and  baring  her  gums  she  shows  some  half- 
dozen  rather  formidable-looking  grinders. 
She  then  proceeds  to  explain  that  when  she 
had  the  bread  she  used  to  sometimes  find  that 
she  did  not  get  through  it  all  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  and  she  had  thought  that  if,  on 
these  oocanons,  the  remainder  had  been 
money  instead  of  fte  "  heel "  of  a  week-t^ 
loafy  she  could  have  got  a  pmdi  of  tea  with 
it,  and  so  she  had  asked  for  die  altoation. 
But  now  she  sometimes  finds  herself  in  the 
position  of  not  having  a  bit  of  bread  with 
her  tea.   A  loaf  in  Edition  to  her  money 
would  make  all  the  difference,  and  if  they 
would  only  grant  her  that  loaf  she  would  be 
quite  happy.    She  stands  silent,  a  painfully 
eager  look  of  entreaty  upon  her  poor  old 
iace.  •  The  chairman  glances  at  the  counte- 
nances of  his  colleagu^  and  sees  that  there 
is  no  need  to  ask  thdr  opinion.   I'hey  are 
evidently  with  him  on  the  matter.    In  a 
kindly  tone  be  tells  the  old  woman  that  her 
request  shall  be  granted,  whereupon,  inv<^dng 
blessing  npon  the  heads  of  all  concerned, 
she  totters  out.    Let  us  hope  that  if  not,  in 
her  own  phrase,  quite  happy,  she  will  at  least 
be  comparatively  so.    She  deserves  to  be  so 
if  moderate  desires  upon  the  point  is  any 
recommendation,  for  eighteenpence  and  a  loaf 
per  week  is  certainly  by  no  means  an  extrava- 
gant notion  of  die  material  constituents  of  hap- 
piness here  below,  though  there  is  one  other 
•ssential,  if  not  material,  element  in  the  oid 
■voman^s  idea  of  happiness — liberty.  She  would 
ae  much  better  off  in  "  the  house  ** — would 
je  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  sheltered, 
lave  Toase  con^rt  in  eveiy  way.  The 
ruardians  know  this,  and  have,  in  a  kindly 
ipirit,  offered  her  tiie  house  on  previous  occa- 
ions,  but  she  has  always  declined  tiie  offer, 
»referring  to  the  comforts  coupled  with  the 
esiriciicns  of  the  union,  the  liberty  of  a 
cvenpenny  comer  of  a  room  in  a  crowded 
enement  house,  and  the  desperately  hard 
iving  that  can  be  imagined  when  the  amount 
f  her  relief  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Xhose  who  have  any  considerable  know- 
,.lge  of  the  very  poor  will  be  aware  that  an 
ivincible  aversion  to  "  the  house  "  is  a  com- 
lon  feeing  among  them,  and  later  on  in  the 
verhaul  a  striking  exami^  of  the  strengtii 
f  this  feeHngoccms.   The  case  is  expkined 

nd  discussed  before  it  is  called.  It  is  that 
I-  -   :j  :*.u  «  ciiA  :>  :« 


homely  phrase,  "  eaten  up  with  rheumatism," 
is  permanently  cripf^ed,  and  often  utterly 
helpless,  while  in  cold  and  wet  seasons  it 
subjects  her  to  the  crudest  agony.  She 
has  only  been  a  widow  eighteen  months, 
and  having  been  left  with  a  well-furnished 
little  home,  she  has  hidioto  supplemented 
her  out-door  relief  by  sellmg  her  furniture 
piece  by  piece.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
that  resource  is  all  but  exhausted ;  die  can- 
not work,  and  &e  amount  of  her  relief  alone 
is  of  f^UTse  altogether  inadequate  to  provide 
the  nouri^ment  uid  attendance  which  her 
case  Tequkes.  She  has  steadily  and  un- 
compromisingly refused  "  tfie  house  "  when 
the  relieving  officer  or  doctor  have  urged 
her  to  accept  it ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
guardians  may  have  more  influence  with  her, 
and  for  her  own  sake  they  agree  to  press  her 
upon  the  point,  even  to  the  extent  of 
threatening  to  withdraw  her  out-door  relief. 
This  being  airanged,  the  woman  is  called, 
and  painfully  hobbles  into  the  room,  her 
wasted  face  flushed  with  the  exertion,  her 
limbs  and  form  alike  distorted  by  her  bane- 
ful malady.  The  rule  of  the  overhaul  is 
for  the  "  cases"  to*  stand,  biU  a  chair  is  at 
once  placed  for  her,  and  when  she  is  seated 
the  chainvKm  asks — 

"Don't  you  think,  Mrs.   ,  you  had 

better  go  into  our  infirmary  for  a  time,  to 
see  if  we  can  cure  you  ?  You'll  have  every- 
thing that  your  case  requires." 

She  shakes  her  head,  and  the  chairman 
goes  on. 

"We  Hke  your  spirit  of  independence;  it 
is  a  good  spirit,  and  one  that  we  try  to 
encourage  in  a  general  way  \  but,  seeing 
how  ill  and  helpless  you  are,  we  think  you 
are  carrying  it  too  far.  We  <mly  ask  you  to 
go  in  for  a  time,  to  see  if  your  health  can 
be  restored;  and  while  you  were  there  we 
would  send  your  children  to  our  school,  and 
take  care  of  what  fiimitnre  you  have  left." 

"  No ;  I  shouldn't  like  to  go  into  the 
house,"  she  murmurs  in  a  scarcely  audible 
tone,  and  again  shaking  her  head. 

"  Well,  it's  for  your  good  that  we  1^'ish  it," 
says  the  chairman,  after  a  pause,  "and  really 
if  you  won't  allow  us  to  persuade  you  we 
shall  have  to  take  your  relief  from  you,  to 
force  you  in.  We  wouldn't  be  doing  oiu 
duty  to  leave  you  in  your  present  condition. 
Come,  now,  we  only  desire  your  good  in  the 
matter ;  you  had  better  take  our  offer." 

Her  lip  quivers,  the  flush  on  her  cheek 
deepens,  and  her  breath  comes  pamtingly  as 
for  a  minute's  space  she  sits  in  sdrat  aucony. 
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"  No ! "  she  repeats,  she  cannot  bring  her- 
self to  go  into  the  workhouse ;  if  it  must  be 
so  she  would  rather  lie  down  and  die  in  her 
owji  poor  room.  There  is  nothing  melo- 
dramatic, nothing  even  emphatic  in  her  tone, 
but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  she  means 
what  she  says,  and  so  there  is  nothing  for  the 
guardians  but  to  back  out  of  their  threat. 
They  saw  she  was  agitated,  they  said,  so  they 
would  not  press  the  matter  any  further  then. 
Perhaps  she  would  alter  her  mind  if  she 
thought  things  over  at  her  leisure.  Her  relief 
would  continue  in  the  meantime,  and  she 
could  give  them  an  answer  in  a  fortnight. 
Thh  delay  only  served  to  show  that  her 
determination  to  die  in  her  own  room  rather 
than  go  into  the  workhouse  was  fixed  and 
unalterable,  and  finding  that  such  was  the 
case  the  guardians,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fortnight,  did  all  they  could  for  her  under 
the  circumstances— materially  increased  her 
out-door  relief,  and  her  means  of  comfort 
were  also  added  to  by  the  private  bounty  of 
two  ladies  who  came  to  hear  of  the  case. 

To  come  back  to  the  regulai^course  of  our 
narrative.  The  third  call  in  the  F's  is  the 
first  of  a  particular  class  of  cases,  and  there 
is  a  consultation  as  to  how  it  shall  be  dealt 
with.  There  are  large  market-gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  employ  quite  a  little 
colony  of  Irishwomen ;  but  during  the 
winter  months  there  is  no  garden  work  doing, 
and  most  of  these  women,  with  their  chil- 
dren, fall  upon  the  parish,  a  few  of  them 
"  wintering  in  tne  house,"  but  the  bulk  of 
them  receiving  out-door  reHef.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  shall  the  relief  be  withdrawn, 
the  gardening  season  having  commenced, 
but  not  yet  being  in  full  swing ;  and  after  a 
Uttle  discussion  it  is  agreed  to  be  more  or 
less  guided  by  the  statement  of  this  Bridget 

F  ,  whose  case  is  a  representative  one.  She 

is  accordingly  called  in,  and  shows  a  stalwart, 
broad-shouldered,  middle-aged  woman  with 
much  freckled,  deei^y  sun-bronzed  face,  wear- 
ing very  patchy  garments,  and  hobnailed  boots. 

Well,  Bridget,  yourwork  has  commenced, 
you  know,"  is  the  chairman's  greeting. 

"Well,  yes,  yer  honour,"  Bridget  replies, 
"  but  it's  only  chance  work  yet.  I  had  only 
two  days  last  week,  and  I  haven't  had  any 
this  week  so  far." 

There  is  a  brief  silence,  which  is  broken 
by  Bridget  exclaiming  that  she  hopes  they 
will  let  her  relief  go  on  for  another  fortnight, 
by  which  time,  if  the  weather  is  favourable, 
she  expects  to  be  in  r^lar  employment. 
There  is  a  little  whispering  among  the 
guardians,  and  then  the  chairman  announces 


that  her  relief  will  be  continued  for  another 
month,  '  This  is  an  agreeable  surjmse  for 
Bridget,  who,  by  way  of  thanks,  blesses 
"theu"  honours,"  and  departs  rejoicing  both  i 
for  herself  and  others,  for  she  too  knows  that 
her  case  is  a  representative  one,  and  no 
doubt  publishes  the  good  news  on  getting 
out  of  Uie  board-room.  I 

With  the  exception  of  an  interval  oF  an 
hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  sad  and  i. 
saddening  work  of  the  overhaul  goes  on  from  I 
nine  in  the  morning  till  about  seven  in  the  i 
evening.   Those  we  have  cited  are  but  a  . 
few  out  of  something  like  a  thousand  cases;  jj 
and  they  will  perhaps  suffice  to  give  a  i. 
general  idea  of  the  woric  of  a  pauper  over- 
haul.   The  procession  that  aU  day  long  '■\ 
dowly  files  throi^  the  board-room  is  as  |' 
piteous  a  spectacle  as  could  well  be  imagined  ; 
Nearly  every  class  of  the  poor,  the  fallen,  ii 
the  afflicted,  are  represented  there.   There  • 
is  a  deaf  and  dumb  woman  and  two  or  three  ! 
imbeciles,  who  are  brought  there  in  order  that 
the  guardians  may  from  their  appearance  be , 
able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  how  they  are 
being  cared  for  by  those  having  charge  of  ^ 
them.    There  is  tottering  infancy  and  totter- 
ing age.    But  while  sheer  weight  of  years  has  ' 
made  some  of  the  men  and  women  as  feeble 
and  helpless  as  diildren,  there  are  numbers 
of  younger  men  and  women  —  men  and 
women  who  by  mere  tale  of  years  should  be 
in  their  prime — ^whom  accident  or  disease  has  j 
rendered  equally  feeble  and  helpless.  There 
are,  as  we  have  said,  many  who  have  seen  I 
better  days — people  who  have  been  brought 
to  pauperism  by  the  ruin  of  trades  to  which 
they  had  been  brought  up,  failures  in  busi- 
ness, the  death  of  bread  winners,  or  other 
iU  chances  of  life ;  and  there  are  many, 
again,  who  have  been  more  or  less  paupers 
their  lives,  and  with  whose  families  there 
seems  but  too  evident  a  prospect  of  its  heiaj, 
"  like  parents,  like  children."    Of  the  buli 
of  the  body' it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the:: 
misfortune,  not  their  fault  that  they  are  them, 
of  othns  tiiat  it  is  thnr  faul^  not  their  mis- 
fortune.  Some  of  them,  it  is  known,  have 
abused  or  thrown  away  good  chances  in  life- 
while  the  story  of  more  than  one  is  the  old, 
old  story  so  familiar  in  the  history  of  brolcen 
hves  and  ruined  hopes — the  story  summed 
up  in  the  one  direful  word — drink. 

Such,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
picture  it,  is  a  pauper  overhaul ;  a  sorrowful 
scene  in  itself,  and  one  calculated  to  give 
rise  to  many  reflections — the  saddest  being 
that  even  these  are  not  the  poorest  of  the 
poor. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. — ^TO  TIE   OR   HOT  TO  TIE{ 
THE  KNOT?  I 

A  K  £ 

care, 
Lady 
■it  Bell," 
exclaim- 
ed Har- 
ry,  in 
ri  s  i  n  g 
agitati- 
on," lest 
I'm  only 
deliver- 
ed from 
one 
i  t  e  m  p  - 
tation 
to  be 
plunged 
into  an- 
other." 

"Ah! 
tempta- 
t  i  o  n  s 

have  no  power  for  you,"  proclaimed  Lady 
Bell,  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  sorrow; 
"  you  are  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  as  unyield- 
ing when  you  think  you  are  in  the  ri^ht." 

"  Don*t  be  too  sure,"  said  Captam  Fane, 
and  she  saw  that  he  could  be  nervous  with 
all  his  firmness.  "  I  have  let  you  say  how  you 
will  want  me,  because  it  has  been  marrow  to 
my  bones  and  joy  to  my  heart,  Bell,  when 
God  knows  I  am  anxious  and  sad  enough.  But 
at  least  you  do  not  resign  me  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  any  rival,  unless  it  be  to  the  image  of 
Britannia  herself,"  he  suggested,  with  an  effort 
at  a  jest  and  a  smile,  "flourishing,  as  our 
general  figure-head,  and  to  the  death  which 
she  may  bear  in  her  hand.  Think  what  I 
must  feel  to  leave  you,  exposed  to  the  cun- 
ning wiles  of  all  the  beaux  and  bucks  and 
great  matches  who  hunt  women  as  men  hunt 
game.  These  men  play  with  women,  and 
have  no  remorse, — not  believing  in  a  God  in 
heaven,  they  do  not  believe  in  a  man  or 
woman  on  earth.  Th^  seek  to  buy  wcnnen, 
and  sooner  than  be  foUed  in  the  base  barter 
which  they  propose,  and  be  forced  to  confess 
their  titles,  rent-rolls,  money-bags,  even  their 
pretty  persons,  disparaged,  they  will  try  to 
get  the  better  of  women  by  cruel  arts.  Such 
men  will  betray  women  infernally." 
XIV-43 


He  had  worked  himself  up  till  he  was 
pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  rage,  hatred,  and 
apprehension.  Cold  as  the  moming  was,  he 
had  to  wipe  his  forehead. 

"Why,  Harry!"  remonstrated  Lady  Bell, 
startled,  but  not  altogether  offended  by  his 
jealous  fury,  not  unwilling  to  be  roused  from 
the  dejection  into  which  she  was  sinking. 

There  was  no  question  of  the  gloom  near  at 
hand,  and  to  last  for  m^y  a  day.  Come 
what  liked  in  the  future,  H£trTy  Fane  was 
going,  would  go  to  join  his  ship  in  the 
first  place,  and  the  war  in  the  second.  He 
might  be  subjected  to  work,  weariness,  priva- 
tion, but  he  had  action  and  change  for  his 
portion.  As  for  her,  she  must  abide  in  her 
place  forlorn,  with  the  brightness  passed 
fi-om  the  sky,  the  zest  gone  out  of  the 
feast.  The  "  Lubin"  of  the  song  was  inde<ed 
on  the  eve  of  departure,  of  long  uncertain 
taii]ring,  perhaps  till  her  bloom  was  feded, 
her  heart  withered  and  dry.  Lady  Bell 
had  asked  once  in  very  idleness  and  rest- 
lessness, that  movement,  passion,  even,  in 
its  pangs,  might  ruffle  the  still  waters  of  her 
heart.  They  were  ruffled  with  a  vengeance, 
lashed  into  a  piteous  storm,  to  heave  and 
swell  for  many  a  day,  ere  they  settled  down 
again  in  peace. 

Knowing  what  was  hanging  over  her.  Lady 
Bell  was  fain  to  forget  the  ^owledge  for  a 
moment,  in  the  mteresting  consideration  that 
Capt^  Fane,  in  spite  of  her  frank  confession, 
was  half  beside  himself  with  jealousy. 

She  did  not  altogether  disapiprove  of  this 
sUte  of  matters,  for  was  it  not  evidence  of 
how  well  the  self-controlled  sailor  loved  her? 

She  was  a  little  frightened  at  the  strength 
of  his  passion,  nevertheless.  Extravagantly 
as  she  herself  had  loved  him,  she  did  not 
know  him  fully  and  closely,  after  all.  One 
of  the  charms  of  her  love  was  its  mystery. 

But  Lady  Bell  thought  Harry  Fane  too 
severe  in  his  strictures,  and  certainly  needing 
to  be  pulled  up  and  taken  to  task.  Aching 
as  her  heart  was,  she  tried  to  make  believe 
for  a  brief  space  that  the  ache  was  not  there, 
and  to  do  her  part  in  enlightening  her  lover. 

She  began  to  pout  with  her  white  face  and 
her  tearful  eyes. 

"  Would  I  forget  you  in  your  absence, 
Harry  ?  Could  you  ever  believe  that  ?  What 
effect  would  all  the  wicked  stratagems  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  h  ave  on  me  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  he  answered  gloomily^ 
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"I  found  a  whole  hornets*  nest  buzzing  round 
you  when  I  met  you  first,  and  again  at  the 
masquerade,  and  you  did  not  seem  able  to 
put  them  down." 

"  Why  should  I  put  thera  down  ?  They 
are  entitled  to  live  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us, 
even  though  a  busy  fellow  of  a  bee  looks 
down  upon  them  as  drones  or  butterflies; 
indeed  they  are  rather  that  than  hornets. 
They  have  never  done  me  harm,  and  they 
have  squired  and  amused  me  many  a  day ; 
you  ought  to  be  more  generous  to  them, 
sir,  and  to  learn  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
your  head." 

*'  We  have  no  lime  for  quarrelling,"  cried 
Harry,  "you  may  teach  me  better  manners 
one  day,  if  we  are  spared  and  restwed  to 
each  other,  and  you  are  still  willing  to  under- 
take the  office.  But  I  could  not  profit  by 
the  best  of  lessons,  and  I  submit  that  it 
would  be  taking  me  altogether  at  a  dis- 
advantage to  begin  when  I  am  just  about  to 
bid  you  ferewell." 

"  Not  yet !  not  yet ! "  besought  I*ady 
Bell,  dislodged  from  her  poor  little  tem- 
porary cranny  of  arch  resistance  and  co- 
quettish teasing,  and  stretched  anew,  like 
another  Andromeda,  on  a  sheer  precipice, 
over  a  sea  of  misery,  until  she  fell  back  into 
her  lamentation,  "  If  we  had  but  understood 
each  other  faster,  and  been  married  within 
these  few  weeks — sailors  and  soldiers  must 
woo  and  wed  in  haste — before  these  terrible 
sailing  orders  arrived  !  Then  I  could 
have  sailed  with  you;  I  should  not  have 
been  frighted,  though  we  had  encountered 
the  enemy.  I  could  have  kept  quiet  below, 
with  you  on  deck  to  run  to  when  the  guns 
ceased  firing.  I  might  have  proved  how 
little  I  cared  for  any  other  man  by  following 
you  all  over  the  world." 

"  You  can  prove  it,  dear,"  declared  Harry 
Fane,  hoarse  with  eagerness,  taking  her  at 
her  word,  giving  reins  to  his  passion,  and 
smothering  and  trampling  down  every  doubt 
and  scruple.  "  Let  us  be  married  before  I  go, 
and  although  I  cannot  take  you  with  me,  I 
may  send  lor  you  to  my  station.  Some  one 
of  my  old  messmates  and  friends  will  be 
gtad  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by,  and 
bring  you  out  to  me  'ta  his  ship." 

Lady  Bell  was  astounded ;  she  had  been 
utterly  unprepared  for  this  catching  up  of 
her  speech,  heartfelt  though  it  was. 

Harry  Fane  rushed  on,  overwhelming  her 
with  his  special  pleading. 

"  That  and  tliat  alone  would  reassure  my 
mind,  which  is  on  the  rack  for  you,  exposed 
on  a  pinnacle  as  you  are.    Don't  be  vexed 


with  me  when  I  say  it,  but  you  are  a  beauti- 
ful woman  of  rank,  very  young,  greatly  ad-  , 
mired,  as  you  well  may  be,  moving  in 
gay  worldly  circles,  which  unsettle  even  a 
man's  head,  and  throw  dust  in  his  eyes,  t 
You  have  not  a  near  relation  whose  right  it  | 
would  be  to  control  and  guide  you,  only  t 
such  thoughtless,  irresponsible  guardians  as  | 
even  my  good  cousin.   Oh !  my  love,  how  j 
shall  I  leave  you  thus  ?  for  God  knows  how  I 
long,"  he  groaned  in  anguish,  "  these  six 
— twelve  years.    This '  horrid  war  lias  loi^  j 
been  hanging    over  us.     Our  American  i 
brethren  are  brave  and  resolute  as  we  are ;  I 
the  strife  may  last  while  mother  countiy 
and  colony  hold  out.    How  can  I  trust  your 
constancy  exposed  to  sudi  a  test,  assailed  < 
as  they  will  be  when  I  am  gone,  and  you  ' 
a  young  woman,  and  therdbie  weak,  without  , 
blame  or  shame  to  yon 

"  I  understaod,"  acknowledged  Ladjr  BeU,  ,: 
piteously.        am  not  angry  wiA  you  for  ' 
distrusting  me — ^how  can  I  be,  when  I  le-  ' 
member  how  weak  I  was  once  before  ?  how 
wrong  as  well  as  weak,  I  know  by  my  love  ' 
for  you.    I  was  unfair  to  myself  and  to  an- 
other.   Do  I  not  shrink  from  lookii^  you 
and  every  one  in  the  &ce  when  I  think  oi 
my  marriage  ?   Do  I  not  blush  for  the  name 
I  bear,  because  of  the  reason  for  bearing  ' 
it  ?   That  I  let  myself  be  sold  as  a  chattci 
or  a  slave,  rather  than  die  free — and  I  was 
not  a  loyal  slave,  Harry,  never  think  it.  1 
revolted  and  fied,  like  many  auother  slave." 

He  was  hardly  listening  to  her,  he  was  so  ' 
dead  set  on  over-persuadmg  her  and  himself 
that  be  might  make  her  his,  ami  that  by 
doing  so  he  would  save  her.  ^ 

"Then  do  not  risk  danger  again,  you 
are  not  so  much  older.  I  may  not  eveo 
be  able  to  reach  you  with  the  poor  stay 
of  letters  when  all  your  friends  will  bL* 
against  me-  I  cannot  wonder  and  complain, 
but  I  must  think  of  myself  and  my  love,  and 
of  you  and  yours,  for  you  love  me,  and  me 
oa\y,  Lady  Bell,  your  lips  have  sworn  it  now 
over  and  over." 

"  Ay,  and  I  swear  it  again,"  averred  Lsdy 
Bell,  with  fond  pride. 

"  No  other  man  will  ever  be  to  you  what  I 
can  be.  Are  not  true  lovers  made  for  help- 
meets as  well  as  mates?  And  altbou{;h 
I  have  no  cause  for  boasting,  less  at  this 
moment  jx^rhaps  than  at  any  other,  still  do 
you  not  love  me,  darling,  because  you  thiui;, 
me  honest,  though  plain,  earnest  if  harsli,  a 
little  wiser  in  my  blundering,  a  litUe  more  bent 
on  truth  and  righteousness  in  my  £aultine^ 
than  the  ruck  of  those  liearUe^  tridets  anU 
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lila;:^hcinou8  reoouDcars  of  all  oU^pUions 
anmnd  me?" 

"  Have  I  not  called  you  the  best  of  mea  ?" 
boasted  Lady  Bdl,  mth  an  immensity  of 
faith  which  might  have  staggered  him  and 
opened  his  eyes.  But  he  only  shut  them 
huder,  while  he  modestly  declioed  the  inno- 
cent hypeibole. 

"  Oh,  no,  a  prodigiously  erring  fellow,  and 
nearly  mad  at  this  moment,  I  suspect.  But 
wc  should  walk  through  life  haad  m  hand, 
love,  and  ask  to  rise  to  the  best  that 
nature  and  grace  could  miUce  us.  For  that 
end  we  should  seek  to  be  reveftnt  and 
dutiful,  and  to  turn  our  backs  on  vimities, 
follies,  awl  worse.  It  is  not  mong  to  make 
ibis  end  so  sure,  that  if  we  live  it  cannpt  be 
baulked,  and  that  no  one  can  ever  come 
more  betmen  us  to  beguile  us  of  our  fiuth  in 
God  and  each  other." 

'*  If  I  could  only  claim  you  as  my  wife," 
be  argued  unweanedly,  "  I  should  have  no 
further  fear  to  leave  you  thus  solemnly  bound 
to  mc — thus  3d>le  by  uttering  one  wonl  to  dis- 
miss all  suitors,  or  to  consign  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  man  whom  you  could 
then  call  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  too 
happy  to  come,  as  I  came  to  you  at  the 
masquerade,  to  give  you  protection.  My 
name  alone,  when  you  choose  to  take  it,  and 
replace  by  it  the  name  which  you  teU  me, 
hanging  your  head  (I  cannot  bear  to  have 
ray  love  hang  hor  head),  it  is  no  pleuure  or 
pride  for  you  to  wear,  would  protect  you." 

"  Ah !  Harry,  shall  I  ever  wear  your  dear 
name  ?" 

"  If  you  will,  Lady  Bell;  and  I  venture  to 
lAimi  that  it  will  shelter  you  as  the  name 
af  your  chosen  husband.  In  the  mean  time 
E  shall  be  doing  my  best  to  make  my  name 
iionourable  for  you.  But  ah.  Bell,  gmnt  me 
ny  reward  now,  during  the  few  short  hours 
vhich  we  are  yet  to  spend  together — while  it 
i  in  your  power  to  grant  it,  since  it  is  doubt- 
ul  whether  I  shall  ever  return  to  claim  it" 

Come  back  quick,  Harry,  and  you  may 
)lame  me  as  you  will,  I  shall  be  too  hai^y 
o  be  blamed  by  you.  and  to  do  whatever 
'ou  desire,"  prcHmxed  Iiady  Belt 

Heaven  forgive  my  conceit,  it  was  my 
ery  wonder  and  delight,  which  caused  me 
o  find  fault  or  fret  at  every  small  mote  in 
iiy  sun.  But  I  shall  not  contradict  or  plague 
ou  more,  very  likely  you  will  soon  have  seen 
he  last  of  a  lumpish  fetlow,  whose  greatest 
[lerit  that  I  can  see  is,  that  he  no  sooner  knew 
ou  than  he  cast  his  quips  and  cVanks,  as  a 
nisanthropic  sailor,  to  the  winds,  and  loved 
ou  with  his  whole  heart  and  souL." 


"  Oh,  heavens  I  seen  the  last,  contradict — 
plague  I .  Harry,  while  you  profess  to  love 
me,  how  can  you  speak  so  unldnd?** 

CHAPTEIC  XL. — ISLINGTON  CHURCH  EARLY 
ONE  MARCH  UORNIHG. 

Harry  Fane  was  convinced  of  all  that  he 
had  said,  to  the  extremity  of  the  situation 
which  appeared  to  justify  a  violent  alterna- 
tive as  the  only  refuge  from  their  trouble. 
Naturally  he  succeeded  in  persuading  lady 
Bell,  while  he  was  not  even  guilty  of  delibe- 
rately playing  upon  her  feelings.  He  was 
tortured  with  having  the  cup  snatched  from 
his  lips,  with  doubt  and  dread,  and  he 
groaned  out  his  torture  audibly,  until  Lady 
Beil  was  brought  to  enter  but  a  faltering 
futile  objeccioa  to  his  desperate  project. 

"  How  can  we  get  married  so  soon,  no- 
body knowing,  vour  cousin  away,  not  a  pre- 
paration made  ? 

Nothing  more  easy,  as  the  records  of  the 
generation  showed,  as  Lady  BcU's  own  recol- 
lection might  have  told  her. 

Even  when  a  public  marriage  would  be 
attended  with  difficulties,  a  private  marriage 
could  be  resorted  to,  and  had  been  resorted 
to,  more  than  once  already  by  officers  hastily 
bound  for  America.  These  private  marriages 
were,  according  to  convenience,  announced 
shortly  after  the  event,  or  allowed  gradually 
to  filter  out  in  suspidous  rumours,  till  the 
secret  was  no  secret,  by  the  time  it  was  finally 
disclosed. 

Certamly  Lady  Bab  Yelverton,  the  only 
child  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  whose  runaway 
match  had  been  much  talked  of  this  season, 
had  brought  private  marriages  somewhat 
into  disgrace. 

But  then  Lady  Bab,  by  the  way  a  mere 
chit  of  a  girl,  two  years  younger  than  Lady 
Bell,  had  d^ed  parental  authority  in  the 
most  daring  and  glaring  manner ;  Lady  Bab 
liad  gone  off  fi-om  her  father  and  mother's 
house  with  Lieutenant  Gould,  just  returned 
from  being  wounded  in  America,  to  be  worse 
wounded  by  Cupid  or  Plutus  at  home.  Lord 
Suffolk  had  threatened  his  daughter  with  his 
curiie,  the  cutting  her  off  with  a  shilling. 

Lady  Bab's  gross  filial  undutifulness  was 
regarded  as  even  more  reprehensible  than 
tlie  Duchess  of  Leinster's  disregard  to  maternal 
obligations.  The  duchess,  who  was  the 
widowed  mother  of  seventeen  children,  as 
well  as  "  the  proudest,  most  expensive  wo- 
man in  town,"  had  thought  fit  to  marry  her 
eldest  son's  tutor. 

But  if  Lady  Bell  chose  to  be  very  im-  h 
prudent,  she  was  still  at  liberty  to  please  :l 
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herself.  There  was  only  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Sundon,  whom  Lady  Bell  was  bound  to  con- 
sult, and,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  Mrs. 
Sundon  was  too  far  away  in  the  emergency 
to  be  consulted  in  time. 

Captain  Fane  was  his  own  master,  save 
when  he  was  with  his  squadron.  He  had  fewer 
surviving  relatives  than  Lady  Bell  had. 

Why  then  should  there  be  any  privacy 
thought  of  in  the  matter  ? 

Because,  although  there  were  no  near  rela- 
tions, there  were  man^  friends;  if  there  was 
no  fortune  on  either  side  to  be  thrown  away, 
there  were  sufficient  prospects  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  penalties  to  be  incurred.  Lady  Bell  had 
been  so  much  the  rage,  been  believed  to  have 
the  refusing  of  such  excellent  offers,  that  a 
host  of  influential  people,  if  they  knew  the 
reckless  step  which  she  proposed  to  take,  would 
rush  in — all  the  faster,  that  it  was  no  par- 
ticular business  of  theirs — to  try  if  they  could 
not  prevent  the  shocking  disaster  of  an 
attractive  young  woman  of  rank  committing 
an  unequal  love  marriage. 

Even  the  Sundons,  who  had  looked  on 
and  promoted  the  intimacy  between  the  pair, 
would,  as  Captain  Fane  foresaw,  take  blame 
to  themselves  when  it  was  too  late  to  oppose 
the  grand  conclusion  of  the  intimacy. 

Lady  Bell  for  herself,  and  Captain  Fane  for 
her,  bad  a  natural  dislike  to  the  exclama- 
tions, the  expostulations,  the  nine  days' 
wonder  which  they  must  provoke. 

Lady  Bell  would  have  to  sustain  the  scorn, 
and  to  support  much  that  was  painful  in  her 
new  position,  all  alone,  as  if  she  were  still  a 
widow,  should  she  marry  Captain  Fane  pub- 
licly, and  should  he  join  his  ship  immediately 
and  sail  on  a  long  voyage  with  sea-fights  in 
the  distance. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lady  Bell  and  Captain 
Fane  might  marry  as  many  d  their  omipeers 
married,  secretly,  keep  their  own  counsel, 
and  none  be  any  the  wiser,  till  the  gentle- 
man returned  to  make  known  the  nuirriage 
and  claim  his  wife. 

No  doubt  that  was  the  line  of  argument 
followed  and  found  satisfactory  long  ago  by 
men  and  women,  honourable  otherwise,  who 
allowed  themselves  to  become  involved  in 
the  compromises,  the  concealments,  the 
double  dealings,  and  the  acted  lies  of  pri- 
vate marriages,  for  which  they  were  not  con- 
demned by  their  contemporaries. 

In  justice  alike  to  oip*  progenitors  and  to 
ourselves,  we  crave  leave  to  remember,  that 
just  as  our  grand^thers  and  grandmothers 
managed  to  combine  in  their  portly  and 
stately  persons,  along  with  a  foreground  of 


magnificence  and  elegance,  a  background  of 
slipshodness  and  sluttishness,  so  even  where 
their  virtues  were  admirable,  their  manly 
morals  were  laxer,  their  womanly  manners 
less  delicate,  than  the  morals  and  manners 
of  the  present  generation. 

There  was  one  obstacle  to  a  private 
marriage  in  Lady  Bell's  case,  which  nearly 
compelled  the  couple  to  brave  publn: 
clamour  and  indignation.  Lady  Bell  was  a 
minor.  Captain  Fane,  in  despair  at  this  difB- 
culty,  hurried  like  a  madman,  braving  all 
imputations,  to  the  most  notorious  gaming- 
houses in  town  where  Squire  Godwin's 
whereabout  might  be  discovered. 

The  gallant  Captain  proposed,  failing 
every  odier  resource,  to  make  a  forlwn 
appeal  to  Lady  Bell's  nearest  relations. 

The  gentleman  was  luckier  than  he  de- 
served, he  stumbled  on  the  very  man  he 
sought,  who  was  in  London  ui^nown  to 
Lady  Bell,  and  unencountered  by  her. 

Ca^tain  Fane  and  Squire  Godwin  had  in 
interview,  during  which  the  former  succeeded 
in  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  the  latter, 
but  by  what  representation  and  inducement, 
by  what  descent  to  lower  depths  on  the  pin 
of  the  ruined  gentleman,  and  by  what  ili- 
bestowal  of  a  portion  of  Harry  Fane's  last 
prize  money  never  transpired.  The  trans- 
action was  not  likely  to  be  reported  by  Mr 
Gedwin,  neither  was  it  one  on  which  Harry 
Fane  could  care  to  look  back. 

Captain  Fane,  however,  took  the  precau- 
tion of  introducing  Squire  Godwin  for  a 
few  moments  to  the  Sundons'  house  b 
Cleveland  Court 

Lady  Bell  met  her  uncle  for  the  first  lime 
since  her  marriage  to  Squire  Trevor.  She 
could  not  help  regarding  Squire  Godwin  as 
a  bird  of  evil  omen.  His  appeaxance  on  the 
scene,  like  a  malignant  spectre  at  the  cridcal 
juncture,  was  a  shock  to  Lady  Bell,  ami 
smote  her,  while  it  lasted,  with  blank  conf>t- 
sion  and  consternation. 

But  Mr.  Godwin's  stay  was  very  shon. 
since  the  master  of  the  house  was  kept  in  ttiL- 
dark,  as  to  the  origin  of  a  visit  whidi  he  did 
not  relish,  and  for  bringing  about  which  he 
did  not  thank  Captain  Fane. 

Sir  Peter  was  ready  to  shake  himself  up 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  intrusion,  while  h« 
prevented  any  attempt  which  it  might  imp> 
of  the  resumption  of  authority  by  Squirt- 
Godwin  over  his  niece,  hady  Bell  Trevor, 
Sir  Peter's  honoured  guest. 

Mr.  Godwin  did  not  wait  to  be  dismissci, 
he  took  his  leave,  giving  Lady  Bell,  in  ha 
agitation,  a  dim  impression  that  vrfiile  his  aii 
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was  as  distinguished  as  ever,  in  the  studied 
carelessness  of  which  the  study  was  so 
perfect,  that  it  became  invisible,  and  his  dress 
as  irreproachable,  every  line  in  his  handsome 
jjerson  was  drawn  more  deeply  and  sharply. 
Crows'-toes  and  furrows  had  multiplied  incal- 
culably, till  the  wrinkles  of  premature  old 
age  were  shrivelling  and  wizening  his  face. 
The  once  noble  field  was  all  covered  over 
with  cramped,  contracted,  ugly  hand-writing. 

Lady  Bell  could  not  so  much  as  rally 
breath  and  courage  to  inquire  for  her  Auat 
Die.  She  was  so  simple  and  ignorant,  that 
she  did  not  even  guess  what  had  brought 
her  lover  into  strange  contact  and  alliance 
with  Squire  Godwin,  or  how  the  latter  came 
by  the  knowledge,  the  merest  whisper  of 
which  was  sufficient  to  cause  her  to  leap 
from  her  chair,  for  Mr.  Godwin  contrived 
in  his  brief  greetings  to  say  one  or  two  perti- 
nent words  aside  to  her. 

The  Squire  addressed  Lady  Bell  Trevor 
v.-ith  a  little  more  consideration  than  he  had 
be^a  wont  tp  bestow  on  Lady  Bell  Ether- 
edge,  but  there  remained  the  echo  of  the 
old.  contempt  in  the  tone  of  his  speech. 

**  So  you  think  to  contract  a  second  mar^ 
riage,  madam ;  well,  matrimony  is  honourable, 
though  I  have  not  tried  it  on  my  own 
account.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  say  much 
for  the  wisdom  of  the  step  in  this  instance, 
but  I  do  not  presume  to  advise,  far  less  to 
interfere.  •  It  does  say  mudi  for  the 
happiness  of  the  last  knot  (eh !  my  Lady 
Bell  ?)  that  you  are  so  keen  to  tie  another." 

The  one  difficulty  overcome,  the  remainder 
of  the  scheme  was  even  exceptionally  prac- 
ticablcj  and  circumstances  like  cards  played 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  Captain  Fane's  and 
Lady  Bell's  hand. 

A  letter  arrived  from  Lady  Sundon  to 
inform  Sir  Peter  in  particular  and  "all 
friends  who  were  interested,"  that  her  boy 
was  in  a  £ur  way  of  recovery,  but  still  called 
for  not  less  than  a  month's  nursing  from  her 
and  Lyddy. 

In  the  delay.  Sir  Peter,  who  was  miser- 
able, left  in  town  with  only  Nancy  of  all  his 
family,  and  who  had  got  all  he  could  expect 
from  the  opinion  of  the  medical  men,  re- 
solved to  break  up  his  establishment  in 
London  for  the  season,  return  to  Sundon 
Green,  and  await  his  wife  there. 

Thus  the  best  pretext  was  afforded  gratis 
to  ILddy  Bell  for  sincerely  assuring  Sir  Peter, 
with  grateful  itienrion  of  his  hospitality,  that 
he  need  not  have  any  hesitation  on  her 
account  Her  visit  had  aheady  extended 
beyond  its  proposed  limits.   Mrs.  Sundon 
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was  anxious  for  Lady  Bell's  return.  Lady 
Bell  herself  was  beginning  to  long  to  be  out 
of  the  racket  which  had  made  a  fine  change, 
but  which  she  did  not  affect  for  a  continu- 
ance, and  to  be  at  home  again  and  settled 
down  quietly  at  Summerhill. 

But  first  Lady  Bell  had  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  the  village  of  Islington,  with  her  old 
nurse  at  Lady  Lucie  Penniddock's. 

The  nurse's  accommodation  was  so  scanty, 
that  Lady  Bell  could  not  take  her  maid. 
Lady  Bell  would  come  back  to  Cleveland 
Court  to  fetch  the  servant  when  Sir  Peter 
had  kindly  arranged  to  send  his  old  coach- 
man to  be  their  escort  to  Lumley,  before  the 
Sundons  themselves  went  into  the  country. 

Nothing  could  be  more  proper  and  oblig- 
ing. In  the  mean  time,  Captain  Fane  had 
taken  leave  of  his  friends  in  town,  and 
started  for  Portsmouth  ;  but  he  journeyed  by 
a  roundabout  road,  and  haltSd  on  the  way. 

Lady  Bell  did  think  that  fate  had  been 
against  her,  when  she  was  constrained  to 
accomplish  a  second  marriage,  shorn  like 
the  first  of  state  and  splendour.  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it. 

In  the  parish  church  of  Islington,  attended 
by  her  nurse,  and  given  avay  by  a  friend  of 
the  nurse's,  with  the  clerk  and  the  pew- 
opener  to  serve  as  additional  witnesses,  early 
one  stormy  March  morning,  Lady  Bell  was 
lawfully  married  to  Hany  Fane. 

CHAPTER  XLI. — BACK  AT  SUHM£RHIt.L. 

It  was  like  a  dream  to  Lady  Bell  as  she 
travelled  back  to  Summerhill. 

There  passed  in  review  before  her  like  the 
shifting  scenes  of  a  dream  her  London 
season  and  its  triumphs,  the  love  which  had 
taken  her  by  storm  in  the  middle  of  the 
world's  vanities,  the  declaration  of  love  after 
the  play,  the  announcement  on  the  Mall,  of 
the  arrival  of  Hany  Fane's  sailing  orders,  the 
visit  to  Islington,  the  hasty  private  marriage, 
and  at  last  the  wrench  with  which  the 
bridegroom  had  torn  himself  from  his  bride. 

Could  it  all  have  happened  ta  Lady  Bell, 
and  was  she  really  a  new  creature,  belong- 
ing to  another,  bearing  another  name — his 
precious  name,  if  the  truth  were  known  ? 

Or  had  she  only  awakened  from  a  dream  ? 
The  dream  might  have  passed  with  the 
bleakness  and  storms,  which  were  over  and 
gone,  while  in  their  place  had  come  the 
March  of  daffodils  and  bluebells  ready  to 
welcome  her  back  to  Summerhill. 

Ah !  no.  Lady  Bell  was  a  new  creature. 
Her  heart  was  at  the  sea.  These  land 
charms  had  become  stale,  fla^  and  unpro- 
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fitable  to  her,  since  he  was  not  there  to  share 
them.  She  would  give  them  all  willingly 
for  a  taste  of  the  breeze,  salt  on  her  lips. 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "idle  tears,"  at  the 
sight  of  a  flock  of  curlews  hovering  over  a 
waste  and  recalling  to  her  sea-gulls  skimming 
the  wave^.  Her  whole  being  seemed  dis- 
solving in  yearning  and  longing  for  her  lover 
and  husband.  Existence  would  not  be 
worth  having  till  he  was  restored  to  her. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  how  was  Lady  Bell 
to  present  herself  to  her  dear  Mrs.  Sundon  ? 
— how  accotmt  fdr  the  transformation  in  her, 
to  those  penetrating  ejres,  and  that  wise, 
experiencol  heart,  unless  by  confiding  the 
truth  to  Mrs.  Sundon  ?  And,  in  that  case, 
how  was  she  to  obtain  foi^iveness  for  the 
march  which  she  had  stolen  on  her  firiend  ? 

Captain  Fane  had  left  Lady  Bell  free  to 
take  what  friends  she  chose  into  the  secret. 
It  was  on  her  account,  rather  than  his,  that 
a  secret  had  been  made. 

Lady  Bell  had  no  thought  but  of  telling 
the  story  to  "  Sunny  "  some  time — ^long  be- 
fore Captain  Fane's  return. 

But  there  was  no  question  that  the  telling 
would  call  for  an  effort  on  I^dy  Bell's  part, 
tell  when  she  might.  There  wonld  be  more 
than  a  breach  of  confidence  to  receive  for- 
giveness— more,  even,  than  the  assertion  of 
Lady  Bell's  independence — there  would  be 
her  subjugation  to  the  powerful  influence  of 
another,  which  had  supomded  Mrg.  Sundon's 
influence. 

The  deed  was  done,  yet  Lady  Bell  felt 
more  unequal  than  ever  to  the  sensation  she 
would  create ;  the  remonstrances,  useless 
though  they  must  be,  which  she  would  raise, 
the  reflections  that  might  be  cast  on  another, 
the  offence  that  might  be  taken  by  a  friend 
to  whom  she  had  not  ceased  to  be  warmly 
attached.  In  fact,  instead  of  loving  her 
neighbour  less,  because  of  the  one  great 
central  human  love,  she  seemed  to  grow 
specially  tender  to  the  wrongs  and  smarts  of 
every  human  creature,  all  for  one  mortal 
man's  dear  sake. 

Withal,  the  bashfulness  of  the  acknow- 
ledged bride  was  quadrupled  in  the  unac- 
knowledged bride.  True,  l^dy  Bell  had 
been  married  before,  but  that  marriage  had 
been  altogether  different — such  a  miserable 
travesty  and  poor  mockery,  that  Lady  Bell 
actually  cried  over  the  remembrance  of  her 
old  self,  and  the  dead  Squire,  for  what  they 
had  defrauded  each  ottier  of,  and  been  de- 
frauded pf,  many  a  time,  during  the  first 
weeks  of  her  marriage  to  Harry  Fane. 

It  felt  so  strange  to  see  SummerhiU  again. 


There  was  the  dainty,  sl'^tly  fantastic 
women's  honse  and  grounds  exactly  as  sn..- , 
had  left  them,  bnt  surely  with  a  failure  in 
their  qualities  which  she  had  not  distia  ' 
guished  before.  j 

The  place  presented  the  same  watt  ofi 
shade  and  substance  which  Queen  Elizabeti , 
had  specially  requested  might  be  made  in  her  I 
picture.  And  the  traits  of  life  at  Smrnne:- 
hill  had  corresponded  with  Queen  Elizi- 
beth's  idea  that  she  and  her  maids  shou'J 
eat  in  private  of  the  lightest  and  most  refind! 
viands,  while  the  ladies  left  all  that  was  solidi 
and  strong  to  the  grosser  appetites  ani 
needs  of  the  gentlemen.  j 

Everything  at  Summerhill  was  fresh  r.d 
feminine  to  a  degree ;  but  there  was  i  saP 
picion  of  flimsiness  and  make-believe  in  th^i 
very  delicacy  and  over-abundance  of  knick-j 
knacks,  where  two  young  women  had  kept 
house  together,  and  sworn  unalterable  trd 
friendship,  presuming  to  turn  the  courses^ 
nature,  like  these  sister  figures  away  ^mrji 
the  Welsh  monntains.  | 

To  recognise  SummerhiU  tfie  same  as  ^ 
had  left  it,  and  yet  to  look  on  it  with  q 
ferent  eyes,  knowing  all  the  time  that  '.id 
difference  lay  in  her  own  ejres,  vas  i 
singular,  half-remorseful  experience  to  L:^ 
Bell.  She  was  almost  glad  that  Mrs. 
don  did  not  hear  the  carriage-wheels  nrJ 
run  out  to  meet  her.  There  was  only 
in  her  ntu^'s  arms  at  the  door.  It  wis  * 
positive  relief  to  see  that  Caro,  quite  iti 
course  of  nature,  had  grown  by  the  addir.i 
of  a  few  more  months  to  her  short  lease  d 
hfe,  until  there  was  some  risk  of  I'c^ 
not  knowing  Caro,  in  addition  to  the  aprrei 
bended  risk  of  Caro's  not  knowing  L-.i? 
Bell.  There  was  comfort  in  finding  tb::: 
anybody,  even  Caro,  had  undergone  a  chan;^. 
because  of  the  tivmendous  change  in  L:a 
Bell,  of  which  she  was  tremblingly  consci;  i^- 
She  should  be  thankful  when  the  Tneei^^ 
with  her  friend  was  over. 

Lady  Bell  hurried,  stumbling  in  her  ha':;'. 
into  the  bright  little  parlour,  blim!;:;:  ' 
bright,  and  at  the  same  time  empty  it  looi.;- 
though  it  had  the  fine  presence  of  M'l 
Sundon  advancing  to  its  threshold. 

There  were  two  little  cries  of  "C^"' 
"  Sunny,"  which  had  a  rtish  of  old  firx-^ 
affection  in  their  tones  that  meant  kisses- 
perfectly  hearty  and  sincere  in  their  ic'  -- 
ness,  and  a  little  laughter,  witii  twinkle-- 
away  tears. 

These  tears  seemed  natural  enough  v''  "3 
Lady  BeU  was  weary  after  an  exdting  joar^  y- 
and  Mrs.  Sundon  might  be  wearier  siiU  !> '-i 
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waiting,  xnlh  staying  all  alone,  having  had 
I  no  cheeiful  young  friend  at  hand  to  dissipate 
grievous  memories. 
It  seemed  to  Lady  Bell  as  if  a  cloud  of 
I  anticipated  awkwardness  and  indefinable  con- 
l  straint  and  distress  had  burst  and  vanished, 
I  as  such  clouds  will  sometimes  vanish  at  the 
j  moment  of  contact.    She  had  found  again 
I  her  indulgent,  magnanimous  Mrs.  Sundon, 
I  on  whose  favour  and  generosity  Lady  Bell 
j  could  throw  herself  confidently — only  she 
,  would  spare  both  her  friend  and  herself  in 
the  first  hours  of  their  meeting. 

When  Lady  Bell  had  composed  herself  to 
scmtinize  axid  draw  conclusions,  it  struck  her 
with  quick  pain  that  Sunny  was  looking  ill. 

Mrs.  Sundon  wore  an  exceedingly  simple 
muslin  dress,  with  the  tight  sleeves  ending 
in  frills  at  the  wrist,  and  falling  over  the 
i  hands,  the  neckerchief  being  surmounted 
I  with  the  same  wide  plaited  frills,  out  of 
I  which  rose  the  fair  pillar  of  the  throat,  like 
j  the  neck  of  a  white  heifer  out  of  a  garland. 
!     But  Lady  Bell  had  never  seen  the  grand 
womanly  proportions  brought  nearer  to  the 
spareness  of  attenuation,  while  the  £icc  was 
almost  wan  in  its  colourlessness. 
'     Clearly  Mrs.  Sundon  had  not  been  flourish- 
ing on  l^eping  house  ' alone  J  she  had  been 
■  wont  to  treat  "nerves"  and  "vapours,"  re- 
garded as  bodily  complaints,  with  lofty  de- 
rision and  condemnation ;  yet  her  own  nerves 
were  unstrung,  for  she  continued,  though  she 
did  not  allow  it  in  words,  to  be  agitated  by 
Lady  Bell's  arrival.    There  was  a  stir  and 
quiver  of  Mrs.  Sundon's  features,  as  of  a  rock 
which  had  been  disturbed  and  shaken,  and 
could  not  at  once  regain  its  entire  balance 
and  firm  quietude. 

Lady  Bell  could  not  account  for  the  in- 
^'oluntaiy  disturbance  and  the  striving  in 
vain  to  overcome  it,  in  her  friend's  expressive 
face,  and  in  her  cold  passive  hand,  which 
shook  sensibly  in  Lady  Bell's  feverish  clasp, 
unless  it  were  that  Mrs.  Sundon's  health  had 
become  impaired. 

If  that  were  so,  there  romt  be  laid  to  Lady 
Bell's  charge,  among  other  acts  of  wilfulness 
and  indiscretion,  an  ungracious  oversight — 
the  friend  who  had  been  so  good  to  Lady 
BcU  had  pined  in  her  absence,  and  had  been 
left  to  pine. 

Or  was  it  simply  the  disturbance  in  Lady 
Bell's  own  flushed  face,  the  thrilling  of  her 
own  pulses,  which  her  morbid  fancy  and 
guii^  conscience  tiansfened  to  her  poor 
abused  friend? 

No ;  here  was  an  absent-minded,  distrait 


she  did  not  feel,  in  namtives  that  ought  to 
have  been,  from  her  old  familiarity  Mrith  the 
scene,  and  her  sisterly  regard  for  the  heroine, 
stimulating  and  engrossing  in"  their  effect 
upon  the  listener. 

Lady  Bell  was  conscious  of  this,  while 
she  sat  chattering  incessantly  of  all  her 
diffisrent  adventures,  at  the  auctions  and 
the  routs,  and  was  not  once  pulled  up  ami 
brought  to  book  by  such  searching  cross- 
examination  as  the  judge,  jury,  and  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  combined  in  the  old 
Sunny,  would  have  known  well  how  to  con- 
duct. 

Even  when  Lady  Bell  forced  her  tripping 
tongue  to  speak  Captain  Fane's  name,  while 
her  eyes  fell  convicted,  until  their  lashes 
rested  on  her  cheeks  dyed  with  burning 
blushes,  she  might  have  spared  herself  the 
trepidation  and  terror  of  instant  discovery. 
Sunny's  mind  was  wool-gathering,  and  she 
did  not  recall  her  scattered  faculties  to  make 
a  single  observation. 

Lady  Bell  would  have  begun  to  have  a 
revulsion  of  feeUng,  and,  from  being  chilled, 
would  have  been  mortified  had  she  not  been 
alarmed. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  however.  Lady  Bell 
talked  and  talked  her  friend  out  her 
stupor,  and  procured  a  measure  of  response 
in  home  news.  These  were  but  vapid  con- 
cerns now  to  Lady  Bell,  but  she  was  not 
going  to  betray  her  conviction  of  their 
vapidness. 

Caro  had  cut  ever  so  many  teeth.  The 
stubble  chickens  were  ready  for  killing.  The 
Spanish  jasmine  had  sur\'ived  the  winter. 
The  mayor  and  the  good  people  of  Lumiey 
and  Nutfield  were  all  well,  and — oh  yes, 
Master  Charles  had  got  his  colours,  and  was 
going  up  to  town  to  practise  drill  with  the 
awkward  squad  in  the  reserve  of  his  regi- 
ment, before  he  joined  the  main  body  some- 
where in  the  colonies — Mrs.  Sundon  had 
fotgotten  exactly  where.  No,  she  could 
not  say  that  she  was  vastly  sony  for  Miss 
Kingscote,  as  the  young  fellow  was  fiilfiUing 
his  calling,  and  going  where  duty  and  the 
prospect  of  promotion,  whether  it  were  by 
life  or  death,  called  him. 

The  last  words,  in  answer  to  Lady  Bell's 
sjrmpathetic  inquiry,  were  spoken  so  shortlj- 
as  to  remind  Lady  Bell  that  there  was  a  worse 
end  than  that  of  death  in  Mrs.  Sundon'^ 
experience. 

CHAPTER  XLir. — SECRETS  AT  st'MMERHILL. 

At  last  the  day  came  to  an  end. 
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was  disposed  of.  Evening,  with  its  atmo- 
sphere peace  and  trust  in  such  a  home, 
descended  on  tiicjaning  of  cross  purposes 
and  the  tenacity  of  individual  cares. 

The  two  young  women,  sittmg  at  each 
side  of  their  hearth,  where  the  crackling 
leaping  wood  fire  was  acceptable,  appeared 
to  be  under  the  strong  necessity  of  growing 
confidential. 

Lady  Bell  would  open  the  ball.  Before 
putting  in  a  petition  for  those  at  sea  in  her 
prayers  for  the  night,  she  would  make  her 
confession.  After  a  conscious  pause  she 
said,  suddenly — 

"  Sunny,  I  know  you  do  not  approve  of 
secrets." 

Mrs.  Sundon  started. 

"  When  did  I  say  there  must  be  no  secrets  ?  " 
she  asked  sharply.  "  I  should  think  there 
have  been  plenty  of  secrets  where  you  and 
I  were  concerned,  with  regard  to  which  the 
one  has  not  interfered  with  the  other." 

Lady  Bell  was  taken  aback  by  the  tone ; 
but  she  was  full  of  her  own  intended  recital, 
which  was  so  happy  in  its  essence. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  softly;  "but  these 
were  old  secrets  before  we  knew  each  other, 
or  before  we  were  friends.  Later,  Sunny, 
you  said  there  should  be  no  secrets." 

"  I  must  have  been  an  idiot  to  say  so  ! " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Sundon,  still  speaking  ab- 
ruptly, and  with  asperity.  "Who  can  tell 
what  a  day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth  ?  In 
place  of  believing  that  there  cannot  be 
freedom  of  intercourse  where  secrets  are 
suffered  to  exist,  I  believe  that  there  cannot 
be  real  freedom  where  there  must  not  be 
secrets.  I  say  this,  Lady  Bell,"  proceeded 
Mrs.  Sundon,  more  calmly,  "  that  you  may 
not  be  misled  into  telling  me  your  secrets 
under  the  delusive  impression  that  I  shall  re- 
turn the  compliment  by  telling  you  mine." 

"  I  am  riot  a  child,  to  think  of  giving  and 
taking  secrets  in  that  fashion,"  protested 
Lady  Bell,  feeling  herself  repulsed,  and  with 
her  affection  and  dignity  alike  wounded. 
"  I  can  keep  my  secrets — sure  I  would  not 
force  them  on  anybody,"  she  said,  with  her 
heart  swelHng  under  conflicting  emotions. 

Lady  Bell  had  a  great  longing  to  disburden 
herself  to  her  friend,  and  be,  as  she  fully 
believed,  not  blamed  only,  but  made  much 
of,  cried  over,  wished  joy  over  {as  only  an 
old  servant  had  wished  Lady  Bell  joy). 
,  But  she  had  also  an  importunate  sense  that 
the  secret  which  Mrs.  Sundon  despised  was 
not  I-ady  Bell's  alone,  but  his,  who  was 
worthy  of  all  respect,  because  if  their  hastily- 
contracted  marriage  was  a  folly  which  he  had 


committed,  it  was  the  first  foUy  in  him  that 
she  had  heard  of,  and  it  had  been  comnutted  | 
for  love  of  her.  | 

She  remembered  that  she  had  never  made 
the  faintest  appeal  to  his  sympathy  in  vain.  I 

"  At  least,  sleep  on  your  secrets.  Bell,  dear. 
That  will  be  die  wisest  plan,"  asserted  Mrs. 
Sundon,  yawning.  "I  have  been  keeping 
early  hours  since  you  wen^  and  I  am  certain 
that  you  have  need  of  rest" 

Mrs.  Sundon  lit  the  bed-chamber  candle  ' 
with  her  own  hand,  and  offered  it  and  a  kiss  | 
to  Lady  Bell,  both  of  which  she  took  rather  ; 
coldly.  5 

If  Lady  Bell  was  not  a  child  to  barter  | 
secrets,  neither  was  she  a  child  to  be  coaxed  i 
out  of  just  surprise  and  indignation,  aod 
sent  to  bed  as  the  fitting  finale. 

Mrs.  Sundon's  behaviour  might  arise  from  j 
overmuch  caution  and  scrupulous  integrity; 
but  it  could  hardly  spring  from  an  excess 
of  friendship.    Evidently  she  did  not  wish 
to  receive  the  information  which  Lady  Bell  ■ 
was  so  willing  to  bestow,  either  because  she  , 
was  doubtful  of  its  nature,  and  might  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  it,  or  because  sbe  jl 
was  not  disposed  to  reciprocate  it.  | 

For  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  their  'l 
friendship  Lady  Bell  had  reason  to  call  Mrs.  ■ 
Sundon  a  little  cold-hearted  and  hard.   Ac-  | 
cordingly,  Lady  Bell  retreated  to  her  room, 
holding  up  her  head,  and  stepping  oat  in 
dudgeon,  the  height   of  which  certainly 
helped  to  qualify  the  disappointment;  then 
went  to  bed  and  fell  fast  asleep,  to  dream 
brightly  of  Harry  Fane. 

Lady  Bell  awoke  in  the  middle  of  tlic  I 
night  and  the  darkness,  to  a  half-sleepy  per-  !' 
ception  of  people  moving  about  in  the  house, 
of  doors  opened  and  shut,  of  whispers  in 
which  a  man's  voice,  though  subdued,  was  ji 
still  distinctly  audible  and  conspicuous  in  a 
household  of  women  (for  the  Sammeifaill 
man-servant  slept  in  a  loft  outside).   It  was 
this  voice  which  had  mingled  with  and 
helped  to  shape  Lady  Bell's  dreams.    As  | 
Lady  Bell  became  more  widely  awake  sbe  : 
began  to  marvel  and  grow  alarmed. 

Why  was  not  all  the  house  at  rest  at  the  I 
dead  of  night?   Who  was  this  man  that 
was  speaking  to  somebody  in  the  room 
below,  shuffling  along  the  passage,  and  tamper-  ', 

ing  with  the  bolts  of  the  fi-ont  door  ? 

These  were  the  days  of  daring  robberies  I 
and  brutal  burglaries — on  the  highways,  in  i| 
shops,  in  private  houses,  especially  in  sub- 
urban houses,  slightly  guarded  like  Sum- 
merhill. 

The  absence  of  heavy  plunder  did  not  . 
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avail.  A  servant  girl,  answering  a  knock  at 
a  door  on  a  chain,  had  been  dragged  half 
way  through  the  opening  that  her  pocket 
might  be  cut  away.  A  tradesman  had  been 
knocked  down  and  left  insensible,  that  the 
silver  buckles  might  be  taken  from  his 
shoes. 

No  dread  of  punishment  deterred  burglars 
from  their  prey.     Every  justice-court  and 


assize,  every  cross-road  and  square  before 
the  county-town  gaols  abounded  with  the 
grisly  fruit  of  such  punishment,  to  no  pur- 
pose as  far  as  the  putting  down  of  crime  was 
concerned.  Some  other  means  must  be 
found  before  safety  and  peace  took  the  place 
of  insecurity  and  violence. 

The  news-prints  of  the  next  week  might 
contain  the  account  of  the  breaking  into  of 


"  Summerhill  by  Lumley,"  the  residence  of 
two  ladies  of  distinction,  a  child,  and  their 
female  servants,  with  whom  the  mistresses 
were  rash  enough  to  lodge  alone. 

The  gang  of  lawless  wretches  who  would 
commit  the  crime,  might  not  have  contented 
tliemselves  with  ransacking  the  house  and 
making  themselves  masters  of  whatever 
money  and  articles  of  value  it  contained, 


which  they  could  cany  away,  but  in  order  to 
render  their  escape  morp  secure,  and  to 
delay  pursuit,  might  have  murdered  in  their 
beds  the  poor  women  whom  the  "monsters" 
could  not  gag  into  helplessness. 

The  news-prints  would  contain  the  par- 
ticulars, which  would  be  studied  by  many 
readers  with  much  the  same  attraction  of 
horror  which  belongs  in  quieter  times  to  the 
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sensational  romance,  deqjened  in  this  case 
by  the  impressive  knowledge  that  not  only 
the  story  was  true,  but  that  it  might  be  the 
personal  experience  of  any  one  of  the 
readers  before  his  or  her  life  was  ended. 
There  might  be  a  little  special  luxnry  of 
public  indignation  and  pity,  which  in  modem 
speech  would  be  branded  as  snobbish,  con- 
nected with  the  facts.  These  two  murdered 
gentlewomen  would  not  only  be  young,  of 
great  personal  attractions,  estimable  ia  theii 
way,  with  a  peculiar  interest  attached  to 
them  from  having  retired  from  the  great 
world  of  which  they  bad  been  the  ornaments 
to  lead  lives  of  simplici^,  self-improrement, 
and  beneficence. 

Here  and  there  a  reader  woold  recognise 
the  names  as  those  of  familiar  friends,  and 
be  startled  and  shocked  for  half  a  day  or 
half  an  hour. 

One  reader  many  mondn  lience  might  be 
struck  to  the  heart,  more  effectually  than  by 
shot  (^r  shell. 

But  nobody,  not  even  Captain  Fane, 
would  regard  the  revohiiv  cabuni^  as  very 
wonderful  or  unprecedented  ia  ia  occvr- 
rence. 

These  reflections,  which  hsre  taken  some 
time  tor  write,  flashed  in  a  second  across 
Lady  Bell's  mind,  and  curdled  her  warm 
blood,  lay  trenbling  and  listening  for  a 
few  seconds  longer,  and  then  she  sprang 
from  her  bed  with  an  instinctive  determina- 
tion that  she  would  not  lie  still  and  be  mur- 
dered there ;  she  would  do  something  to 
save  her  life,  for  herself  and  her  dear  hus- 
band, far  away,  and  unaware  of  her  danger. 

It  might  not  he  too  late  to  rouse  the 
house  and  scare  the  villeins.  Lady  Bell  felt 
about  for  her  mantle ,  thrust  her  feet  into 
slippers,  did  open  her  door. 

A  stream  of  lij^t  fell  across  the  lobby 
from  a  candle  flanng  on  the  first  landing- 
place. 

The  thieves  must  be  going  alxwt  their 
work  deliberatdy,  but  at  least  the  itlumin*- 
tion  would  serve  to  show  Lady  Sell  her  foes, 
and  would  give  her  courage  to  fly  to  Mrs. 
Sundon's  room,  which  was  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor. 

What  if  Lady  Bell  found  the  door  fastened? 

The  apprehension  caused  her  to  call  out 
in  trying  the  handle,  "  Let  me  in,  Sunny, 
something  is  wrong ;  for  God's  sake  let  me 

in." 

The  handle  turned,  and  T<ady  Bell,  by  her 
own  impetuosi^  nearly  falling  headlong  into 
the  room,  found  it  empty,  and  its  bed  empty. 

Had  Sunny  been  aindcened  first?  Had 


she  gone  down  and  met  her  fate?  The 
idea  was  enough  to  convulse  Lady  Bell  with  ' 
fresh  horror,  if  it  had  not  been  tiiat,  shoul- 
taneously  with  this  flight  of  her  imaginahon, 
her  senses  conveyed  to  her  the  distinct  im-  ' 
pression  that  there  were  no  marks  <^  disturb*  ' 
ance,  on  the  part  of  the  late  occupant,  in 
the  room  itself.    A  rushlight  ronained  burn- 
ing quietly ;  no  clothes  were  pulled  down  at  ; 
random  and  tossed  about    There  was  not 
even  a  trace  of  the  cloUies  iHiich  had  be«i 
lately  worn  by  Mrs.  Sundcm  lying  aeatlj 
folded  and  in  their  proper  place. 

It  dawned  upon  l^dy  Bell  that  Mrs.  Sun- 
don  had  not  uiidressed,  and  another  instant's 
inspection  added  the  evidoice  that  the  bed  ' 
had  not  been  slept  in. 

Lady  Bell  rubbed  her  eyes,  bent  her  head,  ' 
and  listened.   The  clock  in  the  parlour  vai 
at  that  moment  ^king  two  o'clock. 

Lady  Bell  had  not  been  wrong  with  regard 
to  the  how,  that  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
night,  tboi^  she  dimuised  with  thankiiil- 
ness  the  one  overwhdming  fear  of  robben.  I 

But  iriut  was  thu  mtdung  for?  ^^nr  I 
had  Snnnjr  renomioed  her  pomtedIy'ine> 
tioned  habit  of  kemiag  caHy  hours?  Whr 
was  Ae  not  a-bed  imen  she  seemed  courting 
sleep?  Had  she  fol!«i  asleep  over  a  book, 
or  taken  a  "torn,"  and  ftllen  ill  instead? 

Lady  Bell  looked  curiously  over  the  bani^ 
ters  in  time  to  see  die  house  door,  which 
must  have  been  a-jar,  pushed  gently  open, 
and  Mis.  Sondon,  with  a  shawl  round  he 
shoulders,  a  handkerchief  tied  over  her  he: 
and  such  a  dark  lantern  as  a  conspitato: 
might  have  carried  in  his  hjmd,  com  u 
from  the  darkness  and  the  night-dews. 

At  a  slu^t  movement — iht  creaking  of  i 
board,— lus.  Sttiid<m  looked  up  and  cu^^: 
sight  of  a  bkMaring  fkxx,  recovered  from  i:^ 
brief  blandiia^  rosy  with  sle^,  the 
yet  winking  away  the  appalling  visions  which 
they  had  conjuied  up.  The  irtiole  was 
in  a  night-cap  which  seemed  to  rerase  t'x 
usual  arraagements  of  night-caps,  for  it  v^i 
close  under  the  rotmd  little  chin,  and  had  an 
aperture  gathered  togethet  by  an  iroposiBg 
bow  and  ends  of  muslin  on  the  ver>'  top  ol 
the  head. 

Mrs.  Sundon  closed  the  slide  of  the  lan- 
tern with  a  clink,  reducing  the  lower  lobbv  ! 
to  daitoiess,  and  leaving  Lady  Bell  in  tS^e 
character  of  "  Peeping  Tom,"  nowhere. 

Mrs.  Sundon  came  with  unheatating  stets 
up-stairs,  and  taking  the  first  word  of  scold- 
ing, accosted  Lady  Bell  impatiently,  scon- 
faUy,  angrily. 

"What  on  earth  are  yod  domg  here  at 
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this  hour,  Bel!  ?  Do  you  mean  to  rouse  the 
house  ?  Do  you  wish  to  catch  your  death 
of  cold?" 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  there,  Sunny  ?" 
retorted  Lady  Bell.  "  Are  you  in  the  custom 
of  keeping  lights  bummg,  and  not  going  to 
bed,  but  taking  walks  in  the  middle  of  the 
night?" 

*'  I  knew  I  could  not  sleep,"  explained 
Mrs.  Sundon  curtly  and  haughtily,  "somebody 
had  told  me  that  the  nightingale  was  heard 
already,  and  that  there  were  glow-worms  to 
be  seen  in  the  lane  just  opposite  our  gate.  I 
wished  to  try  the  truth  of  the  story.  I 
thought  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  might  com- 
pose me  before  I  lay  down.  Where  was  the 
harm  or  the  marvel  ?  Back  with  you  to  bed, 
Bell,  and  don't  stand  shivering  there." 

Where  was  the  harm  and  the  marvel, 
indeed,  except  that  nightingales  don't  ordi- 
narily sing  in  Marchf  or  ^ov-worms  keep 
delicate  jroung  women  from  their  beds,  and 
except  in  .the  change  that  had  come  over 
Sunny,  whidi  included  in  it  all  sorts  of  mis- 
givings and  anxieties. 

CHAPTER  XUII. — MBS.  SUSDON's  NEWS. 

A  SECOND  refreshing  sleep,  and  the  broad, 
bright  March  morning  light  were  potent  as 

I  ever  in  dispelling  Lady  Bell's  doubts  and 
fears  of  the  previous  night. 

1  When  she  went  down  to  breakfost  and 
found  Mrs.  Sundon,  though  looking  some- 

i  ■what  worn   in  the  clear  searching  sun- 

I  shitie,  calmly  open  and  kind  as  ever,  Lady 
Bell  was  fain  to  tell  herself  that  she  had 

i  been  morbid  and  fanciful,  and  that  there 
could  have  been  nothing  in  her  friend's 

^  manner  and  actions  on  the  previous  night  to 

I  hewilder  and  rex  her. 

As  a  culmination  to  every  other  morning 
cheer,  Lady  Bell  had  acquired  a  well-spring 
ot  happiness.  Had  she  not  Harry  Fane? 
Was  she  not  his  ?  They  might  be  parted  for 
a  longer  time  than  she  cared  to  reckon,  but 
that  did  not  annul  facts.    She  had  always 

I  him  to  think  of;  she  was  free,  if  ever  woman 
^ere  free,  to-diink  of  this  man,  to  cherish 
his  image,  till  he  was  restored  to  her. 

I  And  the  thinking  of  Harry  Fane,  with  the 
full  right  and  title  to  do  so,  even  as  he  might 

I  he  thinking  of  Lady  Bell  on  the  deck  of  his 

!  frigate,  out  at  sea,  was  still  so  new  a  privi- 

I  Ijge,  so  unimpaired  by  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred,  that  it  was  very  sweet  to  I-ady  Bell. 

She  strolled  out  into  the  grounds  of 
Summerhill,  to  indulge  in  the  privil^e  more 
at  her  ease,  and  widi  less  danger  of  the 
"^f^  of  her  reverie  being  broken. 


Mingling  pleasantly  with  the  reverie,  and 
fitting  into  it,  without  any  conscious  will  of 
hers,  was  the  notice  which  she  gave,  with  a 
dreamy  smile,  to  every  bud  and  plant  of  her 
old  si^tere  of  operations  in  the  walks,  the 
wilderness,  the  floral  knots. 

She  had  not  fbigotten  one  of  them,  she 
was  not  unfaithful  to  them,  but  they  were 
achievements  of  a  past  age,  of  another  world. 

What  a  child  ^e  had  been,  to  be  sure, 
when  she  was  so  taken  up  with  these  trifles  ! 
As  if  she  were  not  a  child  yet,  in  her  hope- 
fulness, her  fearlessness,  especially  when  a 
happ^  thought  entered  into  her  meditative, 
ingenious  brain,  and  she  clasped  hands  with 
herself  on  the  idea. 

She  would,  with  these  busy  little  hands, 
trace  out  by  a  living,  gromng  outline  of 
fragrant  herbs,  thyme,  mint,  basil,  the  figure 
of  a  ship,  the  Thunderbomb;  none  but  she 
would  touch  it,  or,  for  that  matter,  under- 
stand its  significance.  Her  hands  would 
shape  it,  preserve  it  in  shape,  and  keep  it 
free  from  weeds,  until  Ae  came  back  at  last 
to  take  her  to  himself,  when  she  would  bring 
him  here  to  this  sequestered  comer,  and 
clasping  his  arm,  show  him  her  version  of 
the  Thunderbemb. 

She  would  set  about  it  this  very  moment, 
as  the  first  beginning  of  the  glad  ending. 
Thus,  though  she  was  not  provided  with  her 
garden  gloves,  apron,  or  basket,  she  would 
not  wait  till  she  had  fetched  them,  but  started 
energetically  to  collect  her  materials. 

"Are  you  attempting  something  already. 
Bell,  in  this  out-of-the-way  comer?"  asked 
Mrs.  Sundon's  full  voice  at  Lady  Bell's  back. 

"  I  am  going  to  plant  oat  the  fi^re  of  a 
ship.  Sunny,"  said  Lady  Bell,  stopping  short 
and  turning  round,  panting  aiul  glowing  from 
her  exertions. 

Surely  the  moment  of  explanation  had 
come,  for  the  next  quesdon,  which  Lady  Bell 
alike  wished  and  dreaded,  must  be,  **  Why,  a 
ship,  my  water-nymph  ?  " 

But  the  question  was  not  put ;  instead  of 
putting  it,  Mrs.  Sundon  laid  her  hand  on 
Lady  Bell's  shoulder,  and  said  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  am  Sony  to  interrupt  you,  my  dear,  when 
you  are  so  agreeably  occupied,  but  there  is 
something  which  I  should  like  to  say  to  you." 

Lady  Bell  dropped  the  herbs  which  she 
had  been  carrying  surreptitiously  in  her  lap, 
shook  herself  free  fix>m  the  particles  of  eartli 
that  she  had  ccmtracted,  stood  upright,  and 
prepared  resignedly  to  stroll  with  Sunny  and 
hear  what  she  had  to  say,  in  place  of  Lady 
Bell  telling  her  own,  dear,  delightful,  if 
naugh^,  story. 
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"  Bell,"  continued  Mrs.  Sundon,  with  a 
perceptible  effort,  "  I  said  last  night  that 
there  must  be  secrets  between  even  the 
best  friends.  I  have  been  thinking  over 
the  matter  since,  and  there  is  one  thing 
which  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  keep  from 
you.  When  have  you  last  heard  of  your 
uncle,  Mr.  Godwin  of  SL  Bevis's  ?  " 

Lady  Bell  stood  still,  staring.  Was  the 
secret — her  secret — ^findbg  its  way  out  after 
all,  but  in  a  roundabout,  annoying  fashion, 
of  whidi  she  did  not  approve  ? 

"  I  saw  Squire  Godwin  when  I  was  in 
town,  just  before — "  she  broke  off,  changing 
colour,  to  ask  quickly,  "Have  you  heard 
from  him?   Has  he  been  here ?" 

'*  No,  child ;  what  should  bring  him 
here  ?  "  repUed  Mrs.  Sundon  with  a  shiver ; 
then  she  demanded  peremptorily,  with  a 
little  choking  catch  of  her  breath,  "  Tell  me. 
Bell,  for  pity's  sake,  precisely  when  you  saw 
your  uncle  last  ?  " 

"  It  was  two  nights  before  I  went  to  visit 
my  old  nurse  at  Islington,"  replied  Lady 
Bell  wondering,  but  released  from  much  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  subject;  "I  was  four 
days  at  Islington^  one  day  in  London,  and 
two  more  in  coming  down  here ;  I  dechure  it 
seems  a  long  time  in  looking  back,  so  much 
may  happen  in  ten  days.  But  it  is  not  above 
ten  days  by  the  sun  since  I  said  good  day  to 
Mr.  Godwin  in  Qeveland  Court" 

"  Not  more  !  It  is  too  long  as  it  is,"  mut- 
tered Mrs.  Sundon,  pressing  her  lips  to- 
gether; "of  course,  an  old  story;  I  was 
gone  wild  to  fancy  for  a  second  that  the 
meeting  could  have  been  later.  Bell,"  Mrs. 
Sundon  went  on  quickly,  in  answer  to  the 
speculation  in  Lady  Bell's  eyes.  "  it  is  pain- 
ful for  me  to  tell  you  the  bad  news  which  I 
know  for  a  certainty;  your  uncle  came  by 
his  death  in  a  scuffle  in  a  gambling-^ouse  in 
St  James's,  within  the  last  six  days." 

Lady  Bell  was  rooted  to  the  spot.  "  What 
an  end ! "  she  said  with  a  ^asp.  "  He  was 
not  kind  to  me,"  she  admitted  plaintively, 
mourning  for  the  want  of  the  power  of 
mourning;  "but  he  did  me  a  kindness  on 
that  last  occasion,  poor  Uncle  Godwin  I " 

"Yes,  Bell,  be  sorry  for  him  if  you  can;  it 
is  a  miserable  fate.  But  Squire  Godwin  was 
spared  a  greater  misery,"  cried  Mrs.  Sundon, 
in  a  voice  shrill  with  anguish,  "  he  might 
have  been  the  slayer  and  not  the  slain,  as 
another  is,  and  that  is  Gregory  Sundon, 
pierced  by  whose  rapier  your  uncle  fell." 

The  words  had  haxdy  passed  the  shrinking 
lips,  when  Lady  Bell  was  hanging  on  Mrs. 
Sundon's  neck. 


"  We  could  not  -help  it.  Sunny ;  it  can 
make  no  difference  to  us,"  said  Lady  Bell. 

"  No  difference  !  Bell,  Bell,  it  is  little  yon 
know,"  moaned  Mrs.  Sundon.  i 

"  What  will  become  of  Mrs.  Die  and  Mrs.  |! 
Kitty?"  said  Lady  Bell,  after  a  moment's  || 
sorrowful  recollection.  '| 

"They  are  provided  for,"  answered  Mr.  i 
Sundon  promptly,  "you  may  rely  on  that.  1  'i 
believe  even  the  heir  of  enUil  of  what  is  left  i' 
of  the  estates,  will  suffer  them  to  stay  on  in  | 
the  ruined  shell  of  the  house,  Whkh  neither  j 
he  nor  any  other  man  will  re-build."  [ 

"Ou^t  I  to  go  to  them?"  asked  Lady  ] 
Bell  timidly,  struggling  with  repugnance. 

"  I  think  not,"  Mrs.  Suildon  decided  for  ,! 
her  friend;  "you  could  do  them  no  good,  , 
and  they  could  do  you  none ;  \i^ere  would 
be  the  use.  Bell?  But  I  am  thinking  of  i 
giving  up  my  share  of  Summerhill,  shortly,"  \ 
she  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  an  ua-  |j 
suspected  announcement,  speaking  rapidly,  ' 
while  the  meaning  under  her  words  was  not 
plain,  and  her  motives,  only  partially  ex-  m 
pressed,  sounded  forced  and  inadequate.  . 

Her  trouble  was  too  much  for  her,  thoi^h 
she  could  keep  it  under  to  judge  for  a  frieiid.  [i 

"I  shall  be  sorry  to  put  you  to  iasxsDr  , 
venience  or  cause  you  regret,  just  wheo  yon 
have  come  back,  too,"  Mrs.  Sundon  told  ;{ 
Lady  Bell,  "but  I  have  not  been  well  of  'a 
late.   The  ,tTuth  is,  I  doubt  whether  we  are  |i 
altogether  right  in  burying  ourselves.  Caio's  |i 
education  will  soon  need  to  be  considered.  |l 
In  short,  my  dear  Lady  Bell,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  up  to  town,  and  tale 
lodgings  there  for  a  time." 

Once  more  Lady  Bell  was  taken  aback;  i 
she  had  sustained  a  succession  of  surprise.  , 

She  looked  round  her  on  the  peaceful  l' 
retreat  where  Captain  Fane  would  picture 
her ;  she  even  thought  of  hex  floral  ship  just 
planned,  and  the  fiist  slips  of  the  edging  set 

Lady  Bell  was  not  certam  that  Mrs.  Sun- 
don was  acting  with  all  the  candour  and 
consideration  which  X^y  Bell  might  have 
expected  from  her  fiiend,  in  thus  arriving  at 
an  apparently  fixed  conclusion  without  pre- 
vious reference  to  and  consultation  with  the  i 
joint  householder  of  Summerhill 

But  the  poor  soul  was  in  great  grid"  ■ 
through  her  wretched  husband. 

What  did  it  signify  where  Lady  Bell  lived  , 
while  Harry  Fane  was  absent  ?   Nay,  it  n"a5 
in  town  that  she  would  soonest  hear  from 
the  seat  of  war  of  squadrons  and  frigates. 

It  was  in  town  that  laAy  Bell's  acquaint- 
ance with  Elany  Fane  had  its  ris^  piopess,  I 
and  completion. 
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In  the  sequel  of  such  a  story  localities  are 
apt  to  be  viewed  in  one  of  two  lights :  either 

places  become  unbearable  as  reminding  the 
actor  too  vividly  of  lost  joys,  or  the  same 
places  are  invested  with  a  new,  peculiarly 
tender  interest,  and  are  clung  to  because  of 
the  very  memories  which  this  tree,  or  that 
turn  of  the  road,  is  capable  of  arousing. 

In  the  last  case  the  hope  of  restoration  is 
paramount ;  the  strong  sorrow  of  separation 
IS  both  a  youthful  sorrow  and  a  recent 
sorrow,  and  is  not  without  an  indescribable 
charm  of  its  own. 

This  was  true  of  Lady  Bell  as  she  decided 
that  she  would  like  to  go  back  to  town.  She 
would  tike  above  all  t£ungs  to  be  within  hail 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  some  of  the  admirals' 
wives,  who  were  on  her  visiting  list;  she 
would  also  prize  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mall  of  St.  James's,  the  play-houses,  the 
exhibitions,  the  Pantheon,  with  the  power  of 
visiting  them  all  again. 

j  Lady  Bell  heard  Mrs.  Sundon  saying,  half- 
eagerly,  half-sorrowfuUy,  "You  may  make 

j  the  same  arrangement  with  some  other 
friends  and  go  to  them." 

"  Why,  Sunny,  what  are  you  thinking  of?" 

1  cried  Lady  Bell  excitedly,  "  are  you  tired  of 
me  P  Do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  and 
cast  me  adrift  on  the  world  ?" 

"  No,  no,  Bellj"  denied  Mrs.  Sundon 

j  faintly. 

I  "  Are  you  not  aware  that  town  and  country 
I  are  the  same  to  me;  for  that  matter,  I've 
grown  so  shockingly  dissipated  in  one  sea- 
son that  I  think  on  the  whole  I  shall  prefer 
the  town  if  you  and  Caro  are  there.  Do  you 
forget  all  we've  been  to  each  other?  or  are 
you  so  unjust  and  unkind  as  to  imagine  that  a 
horrible  accident  which,  if  I  may  say  so, 
only  fills  me  with  pity  and  endears  you  to 
me  the  more,  can  part  us?" 

"  I  can  oiUy  thank  you,  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Sundon. 

"  I  have  no  friend  one  hundredth  part  so 
near  and  dear  to  whom  I  could  go.  Should  I 
return  to  Miss  Kingscote,  do  you  think  ?  "  sug- 
I  gested  Lady  Bell,  her  lively  mind  taking 
I    stock  of  all  kinds  of  probabilities,  "  when  I 
I    could  not  abide  the  prospect  without  the 
solace  of  Master  Charles's  company  ?  Yes, 
indeed,  Sunny,  I  could  not  have  stood  the 
dear,  dull,  rough,  old  soul  alone  before,  and 
that  when  I  had  not  another  refuge  or  a 
crown  in  my  pocket.    If  the  war  were  over, 
indeed,  and  aU  the  brave  men  engaged  in  it 
were  returned" — Lady  Bell  paused.  *  In 
spite  of  the  shock  which  she  had  received, 
her  eyes  gUttered  with  softest  dew,  her  lips 
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formed  themselves  into  a  smile  of  the  gladdest 
anticipation,  for  a  third  time  the  secret  hung 
trembling  on  her  lips. 

But  again  Mrs.  Sundon  interposed  and 
closed  anew  the  tender  bars.  She  was 
gazing  at  the  warm,  rosy  light  in  Lady  Bell's 
face,  contrasted  as  it  was  with  the  chill,  grey 
shadow  on  her  own.  She  looked  as  if  she 
saw  the  contrast.  Perhaps  at  the  moment 
she  could  not  bear  to  have  the  opposite 
fortunes  of  herself  and  her  friend  shown  her 
in  detail.  Mrs.  Sundon  was  not  the  woman 
in  die  state  of  mind  to  listen  to  a  happy  love 
tale. 

Lady  Bell  was  young  in  heart,  beside  her 
friend,  who  was  young  only  in  ye£^.  Lady 
Bell  did  not  know  many  things  and  had  for- 
gotten others.  It  was  not  seemly  to  bring 
her  joy  to  be  returned  thanks  for  by  her 
friend  while  in  mortal  sorrow,  or  that  the 
wine  of  life  bubbling  up  in  the  one  full  cup 
should  be  caused  to  overflow  into  that  other 
cup  in  which  were  rue  and  wormwood,  and 
the  dregs  of  God's  wrath,  wrung  out. 

Mrs.  Sundon  turned  into  the  merest  frag- 
mentary hint  the  narrative  which  Lady  Bell 
had  such  a  mind  to  tell  by  interposing, 
catching  up  and  making  her  own  of  its  intro- 
ductory sentences. 

"When  the  war  is  over,  some  fortunate 
man,  who  has  met  his  &te  and  ^ose  fate 
has  met  him,  will  wreath  his  sword  in  myrtle 
and  take  up  house  with  my  Bell,"  said  Mrs. 
Sundon  gently  but  unsteadily.  "We  shall 
leave  the  particulars  till  he  come  to  make 
them  clear.  Life  is  so  full  of  uncertainries 
— no,  I  did  not  mean  to  frighten  you,  child. 
But  if  you  care  to  stay  with  me  still,  to  put 
up  with  a  poor,  tried,  broken  woman,  I 
promise  you  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can  for  my 
dear  Bell." 

"I  am  pure  certain  you  will.  Sunny," 
answered  Lady  Bell  affectionately,  recover- 
ing the  faster  from  the  chagrin  of  having  her 
confidence  persistently  rejected,  because  she 
was  already  recollecting,  and  taiung  shame 
to  herself  for  the  ipopportunc  moment  which 
she  had  chosen  for  offering  her  confidence. 

Lady  Bell  shrank  from  asking  Mrs.  Sundon 
how  she  had  learned  the  lamentable  cata- 
strophe; whether  from  the  journals  or  a 
town  letter,  and  from  going  into  the  details; 
with  what  had  become  of  Mr.  Sundon, 
whether  he  was  in  hiding  or  had  succeeded 
in  effecting  his  escape.  Of  this  Lady  Bell 
had  no  doubt,  the  unhappy  affair  would  be 
hushed  up  like  other  broils  of  a  similar 
description.  It  concerned  too  many  people 
of  position  for  its  exposure  to  be  sanctioned. 
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MORE  HUNGARIAN  LEGENDS. 


I.  BIRDIES,  WHITHER  ARE  YOU  FLYING? 

"  "V/OU  are  sleepy,  my  sweet  ones,  your 
J-  eyelids  are  closing,"  says  Earth  to 
the  Flowers.  "  Lie  down  upon  the  soft,  warm 
couch  I  have  prepared  for  you,  and  I  will 
cover  you  with  a  beautiful  white  coverlet,  all 
sparkling  with  diamonds.  The  wind  blows 
coldly,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  ore  falling  fast, 
and  even  Heaven'slips  into  its  warm  grey 
cloak — lie  dovm." 

But  the  litde  Flowers  axe  naughty,  they  will 
not  obey  their  good  mamma's  bidding,  and 
they  shftke  their  lovely  little  heads  and  laugh 
at  her  earnest  prayer,  not  heeding  the  beau- 
tiful leaves  of  thor  brilliant  garments  which 
drop  off  and  fall  shrivelled  and  faded  to  the 
ground.  But  now  mamma  gets  angry,  she 
no  more  begs,  but  draws  them  down,  down 
to  her  loving  breast,  and  lo — they  have  dis- 
appeared. Also  the  old  Oak  far  oS  in  the 
forest.  Which  old  Oak?  There  are  so 
many  oaks  in  the  forest,  how  shall  we  ever 
know  one  from  the  other  ? 

I  will  tell  you  how.  My  old  Oak  looks 
not  so  very  old  as  other  trees  of  his  age ;  he 
looks  rather  too  juvenile  for  an  old  bachelor, 
and  too  merry  for  a  beii^  of  his  great  import- 
ance. He  is  really  the  nicest  old  tree  I  ever 
saw,  rather  too  fat,  but  his  fatness,  which 
w<Hild  be  ridiculous  in  others,  even  adds  to 
the  respectatuUty  of  his  appearance. 

Mrs.  Owl,  the  housekeeper,  would  bestow 
a  complacent  smile  upon  this  my  description. 
Don't  you  know  Mrs.  Owl  ?    Mrs,  Owl,  who 
has  been  the  old  bachelor's  companion  for 
many  many  years,  is  a  lady  entirely  adapted 
to  her  station,  a  lady  who  carries  the  respect- 
ability of  fatness  to  a  yet  higher  degree 
than  even  her  most  venerable  master.  We 
can  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  old  Oak 
could  have  won  many  another,  perhaps  more 
dashing  and  amiable  creature  to  keep  him 
C(»npany,  but  he  wisely  preferred  to  engage  ' 
somebody  exactly  suited  td  his  age  and  to  ms  ' 
habits,  having  learned  by  experience  that  a  | 
young  and  lively  bird-lady  never  would  have  ' 
kept  bis  house  so  scrupulously  clean,  and  , 
besides,  would  have  flirted  wiUi  every  tree  of  j 
the  neighbourhood  and  with  every  bird,  old  ■ 
or  young,  which  would  have  paid  a  visit  to  his  , 
branches.    Mrs.  Owl,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  | 
pattern  of  virtue  and  propriety ;  she  had  never  I 
flirted  in  her  life,  and  avoided  even  the  pre-  ' 
sence  of  those  rascals  of  Sunrays,  which  used 
to  play  tricks  on  the  good  old  tree,  a  circum-  j 


stance  that  excited  the  indignation  of  Mrs. 
Owl  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  contracted 
the  habit  of  going  out  only  at  night. 

Now  that  we  have  sufficiently  described 
the  two  principal  persons  of  our  narrative, 
we  will  proceed  to  the  subject 

Well,  even  the  trees  of  the  old  Oak  in  the 
forest  were  withering.  Mrs.  Owl  rejoiced 
in  the  frequent  absence  of  her  malicious  little 
enemies  the  Sunrays,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  forest  became  every  day  more  sad 
and  more  gloomy.  Only  once  more  the 
merry  warblmg  of  birds  sounded  from  its 
trees— on  the  day  of  the  last  meeting  as  a 
farewell  for  a  long  time. 

The  whole  company  met  as  usual  upon 
the  good  old  Oak,  with  Mrs.  Owl  as  their 
president  She  sat  (juite  comfortable  upon 
the  thickest  branch,  in  a  plain  brown  gowTi, 
surmounted  by  an  enormous  grey  cap,  with- 
out which  nobody  had  ever  seen  her.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  say  that  her 
features  were  bad,  except  perhaps  the  round 
rolling  eyes  with  the  big  yellow  spectacles, 
the  crooked  nose,  and  the  enormous  mouth 
which  moved  continually.  The  other  parts 
of  her  face  were  covered  by  her  cap,  but  we 
fondly  hope,  that  those  at  least  were  prettier 
than  the  above  mentioned  ones. 

But  this  is  no  business  of  ours,  we  have 
only  to  state  that  Mrs.  Owl  was  sitting  upon 
the  thickest  branch,  surrounded  by  her  most 
distinguished  guests,  for  instance,  Nightin- 
gales, Larks,  Swallows,  Sparrows  (of  the 
higher  mercantile  line),  and  Storks.  Less  im- 
portant persons  covered  the  lower  branches, 
and  those  chirped  and  warbled  with  as 
much  noise  as  if  they  were  in  a  real  House 
of  Parliament,  discussing  the  happiness  of  a 
country,  and  abusing  one  another  under  this 
most  solemn  pretence.  By  degrees  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  Mrs.  Owl  used  to  call  her  society, 
was  moved  by  the  animation  of  the  others, 
and  the  debate  became  sharper  as  is  be- 
coming for  individuals  their  distinction. 
We  must  at  least  own,  that  the  subject  whicii 
had  the  power  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the 
whole  assembly  even  to  fierceness,  was  an 
important  one,  especially  for  birds  ;  they  had 
to  point  out  the  country  in  which  they  would 
spend  the  cold  season  of  this  year.  Ol 
course  it  was  impossible  to  agree. 

"  I  will  go  to  Shiraz,"  said  the  Nightingale, 
"  into  the  land  where  rose-trees  are  blooming 
under  the  bluest  sky,  where  birds  are  breath- 
ing love  with  the  pofumed  air  of  the  country. 
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where  we  gather  our  son^s  from  the  lips  of 
tiie  roses,  whose  every  kiss  is  aa  immortal 
melody ! " 

"  Pshaw ! "  saul  the  Swallow,  with  a  con- 
temptuous glance.  "It  is  not  there  the 
eternal  Sunray  i^ows.  Far  away,  behind  the 
snowy  tops  of  the  Pyrenees,  there  is  a  land. 
Its  mighty  forests  are  glowing  with  golden 
fruits,  its  fields  are  covered  with  purple 
flowers,  bearing  deep  in  their  chalice  a 
secret  of  passion,  of  love,  of  oblivion — there 
I  shall  fly." 

*'  Nonsense  !"  said  the  Sparrow,  yawning 
at  the  Swallow's  poetical  description,  and 
complacently  stroking  his  fat  stomach,  like  a 
real  old  merchant  as  he  was.  "Nonsense! 
Why  don't  you  stay  at  home,  as  I  do ! 
^Vhat  business  of  yours  is  it  to  leave  your 
nests,  to  stroll  about  in  the  world  and  to 
spend  your  money  abroad?  I  am  never 
better  off  than  in  winter  time ;  there  in  that 
great  farmhouse  on  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
I  get  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  when  if  is  too 
cold  for  exertion,  I  creep  into  a  sniig  and 
warm  haystack  and  sleep  a  great  deal  better 
than  in  summer  upon  a  tree." 

*'  Contemptible,  mean  creature  !"  cried  the 
Lark.  "  Dare  not  to  think  us  thy  equals, 
because  thou  too  hast  got  wings  and  a  voice 
to  chirp  thy  dirty  opinions  !  No,  we  are  of 
a  different  mould  1  None  of  us  will  ever 
forget  life's  great  and  holy  aims,  in  igno- 
rance and  comfort  as  thou  and  thy  set.  We 
others,  we  have  something  better  to  live  for, 
a  grand,  a  brautiful  vocation — it  is  song,  it 
is  poetry !  Our  home  is  not  here,  it  is  no- 
where upon  earth;  our  home  is  the  air,  the 
high  blue  sky,  with  the  eternal  lights,  gleam- 
ing on  its  eternal  vaults — and  who  can  sing 
when  above  his  home  dark  clouds  begin  to 
gather,  when  the  bright  hopes  of  his  country 
tall  faded  to  the  ground?  I  will  fly  through 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  into  a  green  oasis." 

"  You  have  gone  stark  mad,  all  of  you," 
cried  the  Stork,  furiously  jumping  on  one  leg 
as  is  the  Stork's  habit,  when  excited. 
"  Everybody  knows,  that  the  only  country 
for  a  reasonable  being  to  spend  the  cold 
season  in,  is  India,  the  home  of  the  lotos 
and  the  aloe.  You  will  all  perish  before 
next  spring ;  but  it  will  serve  you  right,  you 
unpractical,  romantic  blockheads  ! " 

After  this  most  unfnrliamentary  speech, 

they  all  bowed  to  their  beautiful  hostess, 

ihcir  tails  waved  a  gracious  Sirewell,  and  off 

they  went — one  to  the  right,  the  other  to 

tile  left,  convinced  in  their  innermost  hearts, 

that  they  never  would  meet  again. 

»  «  «  « 


Winter  had  passed — the  trees  in  the  great 
forest  awoke  and  were  covered  again  by 
luxuriant  fresh  foliage ;  the  little  flowers  left 
their  warm  nursery  for  the  open  field,  the 
brilliant  garden,  and  one  gay  spring  day  the 
birds  met  again  upon  the  good  old  tree,  to 
the  undisguised  astonishment,  of  the  Stork, 
who  could  not  believe  his  eyes,  when  he 
saw  his  unpractical,  romantic  companions, 
alive  and  healthy,  in  spite  of  his  very  dark 
and  lugubrious  predictions.  The  good  old 
Oak  had  a  friendly  nod  and  a  kind  word  for 
everybody,  and  the  young  people  resumed 
their  accustomed  seats  upon  his  branches, 
after  having  bowed  in.  a  stiff  and  ratlier  too 
formal  way  to  Mrs.  Owl,  who  was  used  to 
such  tokens  of  the  overwhelming  respect  she 
had  the  gift  to  inspire,  instead  of  those  very 
vulgar  tender  emotions,  othei'  bird-ladies  had 
the  shameful  impudence  to  awaken  in  the 
Iveasts  of  the  young  scapegraces  present. 

"  So  you  have  returned  after  all ! "  said 
one  to  the  other.  "  But  have  you  not  met 
with  many  a  fearful  accident  on  the  foolish 
journey  you  undertook  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  Nightingale.  "  I 
have  been  where  the  long  tresses  of  the 
Circassian  beauties  look  radiant  in  the  glow- 
ing light  of  an  oriental  sun,  where  men  walk 
upon  soft  carpets  of  roses,  where  the  stings 
of  fate  and  the  stings  of  thorns  are  lost 
amidst  perfume  and  enjoyment.  I  looked 
into  the  shady  bower — there  was  love !  I 
peeped  through  the  purple  curtain  of  the. 
chieftain's  tent — there  was'  love !  I  sung 
near  the  cottage  of  Uie  peasant — there  was 
love  I  I  have  been  in  the  home  of  love  and 
of  roses — in  beautiful  Shiraz ! " 

"  I  have  seen  the  pale  Sennora  going  to 
church  one  sunny  Sunday,"  said  the  Swal- 
low. "  Her  black  tresses  were  covered  with 
a  white  veil,  and  her  lustrous  eyes  bent  upon 
the  prayer-book  in  her  little  hands.  It  was 
night — the  moon  shone  upon  a  white  man- 
sion and  the  marble  fountain  in  the  lofty 
hall.  Hush  !  there  is  a  white  figure  stand- 
ing on  the  balcony.  It  is  the  pale  Sennora, 
bending  her  unveiled  face  to  a  dark  figure 
below,  and  listening,  listening.  She  does 
not  see  the  heavy  curtains  of  her  window 
stir,  and  a  beautiful,  manly  face,  with  deep 
set,  burning  eyes,  looking  out  of  it,  and  at 
her,  with  a  look,  oh  so  sorrowful,  so  threaten- 
ing. She  does  not  see  it,  she  is  listening, 
listening  with  her  whole  soul  in  her  radiant 
eyes — to  the  false  vows  below,  to  the  false 
song  that  will  make  her  wretched.  I  have 
been  in  the  land  where  I  always  saw  true 
love  betrayed — in  Spain." 
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'  "  I  have  been  where  the  sun  throws  his 
rays  upon  the  immenaty  of  the  desert ! "  said 
die  Lark.  "  I  saw  the  Arabian  upon  his 
small  swift  horse.  He  rode  on  in  fuU  speed, 
a  slender  figure  sat  before  him  on  the  saddle, 
whose  white  arms  were  thrown  round  his 
neck,  whose  black  hair  was  flying  in  the 
glowing  wind.  The  setting  sun  shed  a 
blood-red  light  upon  the  dark  horizon  of  the 
plain — was  it  that  light,  which  made  the 
earth  so  red,  where  motionless  and  rigid  lay 
the  pale  Arabian  and  his  faithful  horse  ? 
The  white  figure  had  vanished.  Far  from 
the  spot,  a  troop  of  merchants  made  their 
way  towards  the  sainted  walls  of  Mekka — 
there,  upon  the  back  of  the  camels  in  purple 
tents  were  hidden  tiieir  wares,  more  costly 
than  the  jewels  of  Golkonda.  Something 
white  may  be  seen  fluttering  out  of  the  last 
tent ;  is  it  not  the  veil  of  the  captive  beauty 
which  tries  to  fly  back  to  the  dead  warrior's 
unknown  grave?  I  have  been  in  the  land 
where  love  is  brought  to  market^  and  mer- 
chants do  not  shrink  to  deal  with  such  frail 
ware — in  Turkey  and  Arabia." 

"  I  have  seen  the  bajadere  dancing  upon 
the  rich  green  turf!"  said  the  Stork.  "I 
have  soared  in  a  cloud  of  incense  near  the 
blue  waves  of  the  holy  river — and  I  have 
seen  the  altar  above  which  it  gathered.  It 
was  a  funeral  pile  of  sandalwood,  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  burning  torches,  and  cries  of 
joy,  melodies  of  triumph  filled  the  air.  The 
smoke  became  denser,  the  flames  flashed  up 
in  purple  fire,  and  shed  a  glorious  light  upon 
the  group  on  the  pile — a  vivid  picture  of 
life  and  death.  There,  upon  a  couch  of 
flowers  lay  the  hideous  corpse  of  a  Hindoo, 
and  at  his  side  on  her  knees,  a  beautiful 


woman,  with  flashing  eyes,  her  radiant  eyes 
lifted  to  heaven,  her  bridal  dress  all  covered 
with  roses  I  I  have  been  where  the  etenu!  I 
conflict  between  human  customs  and  the  lavs  \ 
of  nature  will  never  be  ended — ^in  India." 
.  The  fat  Sparrow,  who  had  interrupted  the 
poetical  descriptions  of  his  companions,  by 
many  a  yawn,  greeted  the  last  words  of  the 
Stork  with  a  sigh  of  reUef.  "  Now,  after 
having  wandered  over  half  the  world,"  said 
he  at  last,  "  you  will  stay  at  home  and  builJ 
your  nests  as  odier  reasonable  birds  do. 
What  was  the  use  of  it  after  all  ?  Am  I  not 
better  off  with  my  nest  already  prepared  for 
the  winter,  and  was  I  not  right  to  keep  nir 
own  counsel  and  to  spend  &e  winter  in  my 
sm^  little  lodging  ?  " 

"  You  were  rig^t  after  yom  own  £ishioV 
chimed  in  Mrs.  Owl,  with  a  wise  gUtterisj 
of  her  spectacles — because  wisdom  was  her 
share  of  beauty,  hidden  under  the  brown 
feathers  of  her  ugly  cap.  '*  Each  one  has  a 
different  temper  and  inclinations,  and  every- 
body may  be  happy  and  unhappy  after  hi; 
own  fashion.  But  your  companions  hav. 
decidedly  the  advantage  of  having  seen  die 
world,  having  acquired  experience,  and  0: 
having  lost  though  this  that  limited  tnaime: 
of  thinking  whidi  sticks  to  all  those  who 
have  never  ventured  to  leave  their  neMs." 

This  said,  Mrs.  Owl  nodded  to  the  con:- 
pany,  and  the  young  folks  fled  away,  to  bui!  '■ 
their  nests  and  to  sing  their  adventures  to  the 
other  trees  of  the  forest  Have  they  learae: 
by  experience,  or  will  the  next  session  of  thf 
parliament  be  the  scene  of  violent  controvei 
sies  ?  I  don't  know.  But  I  will  ask  the  oic 
Oak  in  the  forest,  and  write  you  his  ansvei. 

'  STEPHANIE  WOHL 


THE  YOUNG  ARTIST'S  DREAM. 


I FAIN  would  grow  to  be  a  man. 
And  paint,  if  any  mortal  can, 
The  Virgin  Mother,  sad  and  sweet, 
St.  John,  an  infant,  at  her  feet : 


(hedlgval.) 

What  rapture  when  the  work  were  done, 
If  haply  it  such  praise  hath  won. 
That  men  may  deem  it  fit  to  grace 
Some  humble  niche  of  holy  place ! 


And  on  her  knees,  the  Holy  Child, 
With  looks  of  love  and  pity  mild ; 
The  golden  glory  round  Him  spread. 

The  white  dove  hovering  o'er  His  head. 

And  bright  as  spring  the  hues  should  glow, 
My  love  for  Jesus  burning  through; 
My  daily  work  would  be  a  prayer. 
And  God  be  with  me  everywhere. 


I  will  not  covet  gold  or  fame. 
And  none  need  know  the  painter's  name; 
Enough  of  recompense  'twould  be, 
If  some  sad  hearts  were  cheered  by  me ; 

Or  if  one  careless  soul  should  stay, 
Until  his  coldness  passed  away. 
And  worship  in  a  better  mood. 
Not  God  alone,  but  all  Things  Good ! 

M.  BETHAM-EDW.1RDS. 
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UNDER  THE  LIGHTHOUSE. 


■\I7'E  sat  and  we  watched  the  sun  going  down 
'  '     In  a  glory  behind  the  sea ; 
Below  OS  lay  harbour  and  pier  and  town, 
And  his  ^ip  beside  the  quay. 

And  I,  "  Oh,  how  many,  many  a  time, 
I  shall  come  up  here  all  alone  I 


Up  here,  to  the  lighthouse-wall  I  shall  climb, 
And  sit  on  the  selfsame  stone. 

"  And  watch  and  wait,  till  my  eyes  are  dim, 

To  see  you  sail  over  the  bar, 
And  strain  mine  eyes  to  yon  ntmost  rim — 

I  shall  know  yon,  never  so  far !  " 


And,  "  What  will  you  do,"  said  my  love  to  me, 

-  ••  If  yon  watch  for  my  ship  in  vain  ? 
Or  I  shoold  come  home  no  more  from  the  sea, 
Though  my  ship  cross  the  bar  again  ?  " 

I  looked  in  his  e^es,  and  I  felt  so  strong  ; 

And  I  said,  with  a  steadfast  smile, 
"  I  do  not  fear  that  the  time  would  seem  long, 

If  I  thought  of  you  all  the  while. 
XIV— 44 


"And,  oh,  I  would  rather  I  watched  in  vain. 

And  that  yon  came  home  no  more, 
Than  you  should  sail  over  the  bar  again, 
And  I  not  stand  on  the  shore  ! 

"  For  what  would  yon  do,  if  yon  looked  for  me, 

And  they  told  you  I  was  dead  P  " 
Chill,  chill,  the  wind  stole  in  from  the  sea  ; 

And  never  a  word  he  said. 

M.  A.  H.  tt. 
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FIGHTING  IN  THE  DARK. 

By  the  author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentl£UAK." 

"  I  wiu  erer  a  Sgbter.  So — one  S^ht  more. 
Hib  Un—iBd  ttte  belt' ' 

Robert  Drow>  ma. 


AY,  until  Aat  "last  and  best'*  fight,  to 
which  we  all  look  forward,  life  is,  as 
we  only  too  well  know,  one  \ong  battle.  The 
diSepeace  is  ma^y  between  time  who  fi^t 
well,  or  in — mho  conqov,  or  are  conqvewd. 
But  we  awst  of  as  in  tbe  da^hit,  widi 
OUT  eyes  open,  our  faculties  «U  abve ;  t^jk- 
calljr  and  morally,  we  see  our  way  before  us. 
We  have  to  fight;  but  in  the  dayiight.  What 
must  it  feel  like,  to  be  fighting  in  the  dark  ? 

This  thoi^ht  came  over  roe  like  a  great 
cloud,  one  day — one  hrig^  stmduny,  aad 
yet  warm  and  w«eaiy  May-day — wiien,  having 
passed  through  tkc  whiri  and  dust  of  London 
streets,  I  found  myseU'  sitting  quiet  in  a 
beautiful  sooia — one  of  tte  WMtt  hcwrtfiiil 
rooms  I  ever  saw.  It  w»  at  GrosvegMr 
House,  tbe  last  of  a  suile  of  recepttaoi-roaaas, 
where  gcDentioa  after  geoeralioR  have  "  re- 
ceived" tbeir  fti^Klfr— tbe  ricb,  iMble, 
talented,  ftir— of  fte  period.  EraytUng  tbat 
weahb,  guided  by  taste,  coi^  do,  was  done;. 
HanonKnu  cokiWiqg,  i^easaat  fb^ 
all  a  oeitaia  antiqve  <^giuty  aad  ffaat,  gave 
a acKil  even  to  xsere  iurnkwe.  Overllw 
caipets  jpm  saw  in  &ncy  tbe  sweeping  ttaans 
ofstatdybeao^;  sittittgaa  the  cbam  woe 
figures  of  notable  and  noWe  gentlemea — 
wits,  cottrtiers,  statesmen— «U  ^losts  ;  and 
hadbeengbotafariM.Mli kkl  Those paiated 
fajoes  00  the  vaJk»—&e  Titians,  the  |tubens*5 
—were  iainilirlir  moK  pammesst  than,  tfaey. 
Yet  jA  Srad  had  Ifaeir  balde  to  6^  aad 
fongjkt  it,  9adk  m  bis  £ttle  4ay,  as  we  are 
fi^i«K  mm.  Dvrinf  *is  idle  tea  minntes 
— «■  nae  m  mimt  m  m  moat  busy  lives— I 
sat  and  poodond;  thcM,  mam  k  does  ao 
goad  to  dig  im»a  Ike  yme  of  Ifae  past,  t 
tuned  and  knlBBd  aboot  ane. 

Hat  iplrariiil  zoom— oh  bow  iili  iiiiiil  it 
m  wt  be  M  lire  m  sucb  aaamm,  aikiA  mpgiy 
1  rwtinmil  ftiwrao  ijw  — iliiiiijtaii'iinii  fliii  1 
hemaa^ftiedvlmam^  itMitaitmetami  a 
scattet-OBscmd  Iw  phMfim  eiealed  in.  it, 
whoreoR  are  ptaced  two  -grand  planus,  wKh  a 
table  and  chairs.  Other  chairs  are  arranged 
in  rows,  filling  up  aii  the  available  space. 
On  these  chaffs  gradually  gatber  a  number 
of  well-dressed  people,  brilliant  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rakibow— ao,  of  die  modiste ! 
for  the  innocent  "  prknuy  colours"  in  which 
Nature  deiig^iU  are  quite  ont  of  fashion  this 
year.    Instead,  we  have  an  endless  variety 


of  faded  and  neutral  tints,  satd  to  be  .artistic, 
but  just  a  trifie  dull ;  and  here  and  there, 
where  unguided  taste  simply  ob^  the  mil- 
liner, one  b^okls,  as  now,  all  soitsof  lUadiBg 
onrttastt  and  aboarinabie  rwhiimirww 

XittSe  ajtfter  tiss,  howercr,  to  soae 
new-cooKrB  who  are  piwint;,  dowlf  aad 
with  dificidty,  beCwocn  the  lines  of  ocoB|»ed 
diairs  to  tl^  piatfarm:  yoveg  mea,  yosBig 
women,  litde  boys  aad  {pcis,  eadi  one  csr- 
iially  led,  ta  periiaps  two  led  at  «  tiK, 
tluisugh  ihc  stimnge,  qiiendtd  room,  dx 
strangeness  and  the  spteDdoors  of  wlncfa  axe 
alike  lost  1900  tiboa.  For  tbese  aae  they  ^ 
wbom  I  was  dankiag — who,  Uoe  owrseives, 
bave  tbeir  life's  bsttle  to  fig^  bat  nut  6^ 
itintbcdaik.  TfacyaietbepiqiOsoflbeNQr- 
aalMnkaa School fer tbe fflind.  I^baic 
been  invited  by  tbe  ICnqnis  of  WesbMnstff 
to  a  sort  of  aftemooa  aeetiag^  to  iiMcli  be 
baa  aSaa  mvitod  afevbaMdnd  Baic  gaeso, 
m  Oder  tint  Ac  wfttam  amd  yibma  of  tie 
school  be  riplaianil,  ihe  pa^tm  a£ 
tfaeschotas  Aamu,  aad  meaaa  tahen  toby 
and  cottoct  ^25,000,  whumiwilL  to  faoU  a 
Tinr  ^-tBrgfT.  iertrad  nf  tbr  Ttarr  im  Jl  hm\n  t 
in  Faxtoa  Tcnace,  U|iper  Notwood,  when 
the  cfltablidhaiiatf  has  been  locniBd  ^Kxits 
be^iBanig,  a  year  and  mhalf^ga. 

These  facts,  withafew  immi^  tie 
states,  after  having  wekamuJ  in  a  few  brief 
words  tbe  EMKod  conapany  to  hisfaana^  ope- 
ciaHy  indicatiag,  in  a  ipaccM  maa^x,  dnt 
there  wtll  be  no  "nmiB^  aowd  dto  te." 
Nobody  win  be  adced  to  |^  «idf  to  S*a, 
imi  nftnnnriln  tn  jiiilgir  hiin  im  rtw  nhjuu  ii 
vctd^  M  (M(;i>—4heGall|Ese  tan  tint 
to  last  diwiiww  benqr  a  1  bail); — bat  thit 
seaaomUebdp  iiliii  li  1  mij  mini— Hj 
in  daty  to  eitoadi  to  tbose  af  abi 
whoM,  far  mo  iindt  of  toeir 
has  hinderad  taam 

tfe  is  M 

Ije  •ftie  ndiesl  peer  in  England— Tiut  what  he 
does  say  is  said  with  good  taste,  good  feeliag, 
a  wise  brevity,  and  above  aJl,  with  a  com- 
plete absenoe  a[  ibe  palromamg  aar  whidi 
even  good  men  are  prone  to  when  dcung  a 
benevolent  action.  He  pleads  the  canse  of 
his  blind  gueato— th«  tne  acriptend  gaests 
who  "  cannot  repay  thee" — ^with  an  caraest 
common  sense  that  would  have  done  credit 
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j  to  any  man  of  business ;  tells  how,  some- 
I  what  under   two   years  ago,  Mr.   F.  G. 

Campbdl,  an  educated   blmd  gentleman, 
I  hoJding  office  in  the  Perkins  Institute,  <Bos- 
j  ton,  United  SUates,  came  owr  here,  in  order 
'  to  temg  eaatward  the  improved  system  of 
ediuatioD  in  the  wtest ;  haw  his  aim  was — 
not  to  Gonpete  -mtb  exiling  instUBtions,  but 
to  add  to  tbem  ooe  vkicfa  has  never  been 
athanpted  htae,  a  sdiaol  where  those  who 
have  ^  strong  nniakal  &fndt7  whidi  nature, 
tender  in  compensations,  so  c^n  gives  to 
the  blind,  ma.y  be  educated  as  piano-tuners, 
I  organists,  and  scientific  musidans ;  where 
I  ateo  other  pupBs,  who  ahow  any  ^cial 
I  talent,  may  reoeive  an  education  such  as  has 
j  hfxa  given  to  the  blind  in  Aoiexica  and 
.  France,  with  results  so  satisfactory  that 
I  50  per  cent,  of  that  class,  who  with  us— and 
we  have  30^000  of  tJienv— remain  helpless 
objects  of  chsirity,  are  in  these  other  coun- 
tries able  to  earn  tbeir  own  living  by  their 
otrn  industry  ;  an  end  which,  if  he  only 
knew— and  we  felt  half  sorry  for  this  good 
Uarqais  in  that  he  did  not  know— jiow 
sweetest  of  all  bnead  tastes  the  bread  whkli 
is  earned,  is  the  most  deaitable  turn  for  every 
human  bcsaig< 

He  finisheil  tifs  speech,  listened  to  with 
due  attradon  by  the  fuU  room,  and  by  his 
own  wife-32id  children,  ^sitting  just  below  him. 
I  saw  .her  years  upon  years  ago,  driving  a 
pony<aTrjage  through  Trentham  Park — the 
lovely  little  girl  whom  I^andseer  had  just 
I  pamted— and  I  recognised  at  once  the 
changed^  matronly,  but  still  beautiful  face. 
Evidently  she  took  the  warmest  interest  in 
the  whole  proceedings. 

Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  the  treasurer  of  the 
CoUege^and  oae  of  its  most  raergeticsuppcuft- 
ers,  followed.  So  did  the  Honourable  William 
Ashley,  both  speaking  in  the  same  practical 
tone;  not  taking  any  seotimental  view  of 
the  subject,  but  simply  a^ing  from  the 
obvious  psemises,  that  sinoe  society  must 
have  inevitably  a  certain  number  of  the 
helpless  blind  to  support,  it  would  be  wiser 
for  the  comnnmity,  and  tenfold  happier  for 
themselves,  to  spend  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  must  be  spent  to  maiotain  them 
useless,  in  making  them — or  as  many  of 
them  as  can  be  made — useful  and  self- 
dependent.  This,  Mr.  Campbell  seems  to 
liave  a  lemarkahle  power  of  doing.  His 
school  has,  in  little  more  Iban  a  year,  become 
filled  to  ovevflowing,  even  though  each  pupil 
pays  jC6o  per  annum.  Every  week  hopeless 
applicants  have  to  be  sent  away,  while  the 
accommodajtion  for  those  retained  is  far  too 


narrow  for  either  health  or  comfort.  The 
system,  in  its  general  working,  the  treasurer 
said,  was  opem  for  the  inspection  of  anybody ; 
but  some  of  its  results  were  now  attempted 
to  be  shown. 

At  Mr.  Campbell's  summoQs.dieTe  rase  up 
a  semicircle  of  Uind  isces,  deeply  pathetic 
in  their  apparent  nnoDiiscuHisness  of  being 
looked  at,  or  of  fomisbii^  anyihing  sad  to 
behold.  The  most  of  them  were  exceedingly 
placid,  and  even  cheerful  faces,  nothing  at 
all  painful  about  them;  and  when  tht-y 
began  'to  stng—a  chorale  of  Bach's— their 
intense  enjoyment  of  the  music  diey  were 
cheating  was  quite  r^eshing  to  see.  (Hov/ 
one  keeps  saying  "  Wc  see,"  "  We  perceive," 
quite  unable  to 'Comprehend  u-hat  perpetual 
darkness,  alas  !  must  be.)  They  were  all  of 
what  is  termed  the  "  better "  classes,  neatly 
and  tastefully  dressed ;  the  girls  with  bri;^t 
coloured  ribbons  in  their  hair,  erf  the  colours 
of  which  theythemselves'can'farm  no  concep- 
tion. Many  of  the  faces  were  highly  intelli- 
gent, and  vividly  alive  with  dial  fearless 
expression  of  feeling  which  we,  who  see  and 
we  seen,  leam  to  disgrase  oEconceal  Thoy 
sang  with  all  their  hearte,  and  they  sang 
eacceedingly  welL  Not  by  ear,  as  might 
have  bees  imagined,  but  by  a  scientific  sys- 
tem of  notation  ;  which,  aided  by  the  won- 
derful memory  which  the  blind  almost  always 
possess,  enabled  thm  to  read  and  execute  the 
most  difficult  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

After  this  came  an  object  lesson,  chiefly 
botanical,  and  a  geography  class,  when  a 
little  blind  boy  felt  his  way  over  an  embosscvl 
globe  to  the  Jndies  and  back,  describing  each 
port  he  touched  at,  and  wl)::t  merchandise 
he  bought  there,  in  the  clearest  and  cleverest 
manner— coming  home  vi&  Marseilles,  where 
Mr.  Campbell  stopped  him  to  ask  what 
country  that  town  belonged  to,  and  who  was 
the  present  Fnsideiit  thereof  "  Marshal 
Macnuhon  I "  aoswned  ihe  boy  promptly, 
which  produced  a  murratu'  of  applause,  as 
the  Marshal  had  oni^  assumed  hts  dangerous 
dignity  about  twen^our  hours.  But  this 
litile  incident  proved,  in  a  quite  fortuitous 
way,  how  intelligently  the  pupils  arc  tau^t, 
made  to  comprehend  and  apply  what  they 
learn,  besides  being  kept  ea  rapport  niith  all 
that  is  going  on  in  the  busy  outside  world. 

Then  thae  was  led  forward  a  little  girl,  a 
small  creature  of  six  or  so,  evidently  tlie  pet 
of  the  establishment  !En  passing,  ^e  knocked 
down  a  heap  of  books.  The  Marquis  sprang 
from  his  chair,  picked  them  all  up,  and  the 
little  girl  too,  and  placed  her  safe  on  the 
music-stool,  where,  wilh  -another  bigger  gtrl. 
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she  played  a  duet  in  a  manner  quite  remark- 
able for  pupils  who  a  year  ago  did  not  know 
a  note  of  music  And  she  sang  too,  in  her 
clear  babyish  treble,  a  pretty  song  about  "  I 
love  the  merry  sunshine — it  makes  the  earth 
so  gay."  Watching  her  bright,  contented  face 
the  while,  one  felt  what  a  ray  of  actual  sun- 
shine was  being  poured  in  already  upon  this 
dark  youn^  life,  that  otherwise  might  have 
gone  darkling  to  the  end.  After  the  child's 
song,  liie  applause  was  feint;  but  looking 
round,  I  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  more  than 
one  fashionable  dame — ^more  perhaps  than 
she  was  accustomed  to  shed  at  the  Opera. 

There  was  another  exceedingly  interesting 
solo  singer,  a  young  girl  not  out  of  her 
teens,  who  had  one  of  the  loveliest  soprano 
voices  I  ever  heard.  The  expression  with 
which  she  gave  *'  Mother,  O  sing  me  to 
rest,"  and  Tennyson's  "  Sweet  and  low, 
sweet  and  low,  wind  of  the  western  sea," 
showed  that,  with  proper  cultivation,  a  public 
singer  of  very  high  order  might  be  made  of 
this  poor  blind  girl  Poor !  said  I?  As  she 
stood,  with  a  faint  added  colour  on  her 
cheek  and  a  slight  tremble  in  some  of  her 
notes,  until  she  forgot  herself  entirely,  and 
sang  out  of  ha  peacdtil  darkness  as  easily 
and  contentedly  as  a  nightingale  singing  out 
of  a  midnight  wood,  you  hardly  felt  that  she 
was  to  be  pitied  at  all — the  happy  musician, 
to  whoni  nature  had  made  so  great  amends 
for  what  she  had  lost. 

Indeed,  pity  was  the  last  feeling  excited, 
or  meant  to  be  excited,  by  this  afternoon's 
doings.  After  an  arithmetical  lesson — quite 
bewildering  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
teachers  and  pupils  went  through,  in  their 
heads,  the  most  abstruse  calculations — Mr. 
Campbell  rose  to  speak.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  ujwn  him — this  brave  blind  man,  who 
had  onginated  and  carried  out  so  much,  t 
wish  I  could  give  his  face,  which  he  himself 
will  never  see;  very  "American,"  but  the 
finest  type  of  American  face.  Keen,  spare, 
shrewd ;  at  once  humorous  and  kindly. 
Clearly,  an  energetic  fighter,  a  man  of  one 
idea,  whom  nothing  will  turn  aside  from  his 
purpose  till  he  has  carried  it  out.  The  more 
so  as  his  idea,  and  not  himself,  is  always 
foremost.  He  is  one  of  the  very  rare  instances 
of  an  enthusiast  not  an  egotist. 

He  spoke  entirely  of  his  work,  passing 
himself  over  in  a  single  sentence.  "  For  me,  J 
have  been  blind  from  childhood.  I  was  a  poor 
man's  son.  When  all  the  education  I  could 
get  was  finished,  I  found  it  utterly  inadequate 
to  help  me  to  make  my  way  in  the  world,  I 
determined  I  would  make  mr  way,  and  assist 


others  to  do  it ;  and  I  have  managed  tUs,  I 
somehow."  .  i' 

Such,  so  far  as  I  can  remember  them,  were  ' 
his  words.  The  simple  pathos  of  "I  have ' 
managed  it,  somehow,"  with  all  therein  im-  . 
I  plied,  was  indescribable.  We  fighters— often  ' 
,  so  terribly  weary,  even  under  God's  Messed  [^ 
i  daylight — can  understand  what  it  must  have  |, 
I  been  thus  to  go  fighting  on,  in  the  dark. 

Nevertheless,  not  one  word  of  complaint, 
not  one  cry  for  companion,  either  for  him- 
<self  or  his  fellows.      Do  not  inQr  us,"  was 
the  burden  of  all  he  said  ;  "  do  not  pity  ns, 
but  help  us,  and  teach  us  how  we  may  best ' 
help  ourselves."  To  make  the  blind  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible — to  show  that,  though  'i 
one  sense  is  gone,  there  is  infinite  opportu- 1, 
nity  for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  four  '| 
others  that  are  left — that  was  the  aim  of  all  j 
his  teaching,  and  his  pleading  for  the  where-  ] 
withal  to  carry  out  that  teaching.    As  he 
spoke,  with  an  earnestness  that  now  and  then  . 
rose  to  absolute  eloquence,  for  himself  and  ' 
his  pupils,  you  could  perceive,  by  the  feces  , 
of  the  young  men,  how  they  echoed  him  in 
their  hearts ;  while  among  several  of  the 
young  women,  great  tears  came  tumbling 
down  from  eyes  which,  though  they  couM 
not  see,  could  still  weep. 

I  wondered  what  the  audience  thought  of 
it  all — those  fashionable  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, caught  in  the  very  height  of  their  Lon- 
don season,  and  suddenly  placed  face  to 
face  with  an  aspect  of  life,  to  them  certainly 
not  an  everyday  view.  They,  who  are  sup- 
posed neither  to  toil  nor  spin,  brought  oppo- 
site to  these  toilers — toiling  on  through  diffi- 
culties hard  enough  for  us  who  see,  but  to 
them,  in  their  darkness,  almost  insurmount- 
able. Yet  they  can  and  do  surmount  them, 
as  the  sight  of  Mr.  <^pbell  and  several 
of  his  teachers,  totally  blind,  like  himself,  yet 
working  out  a  most  usefiil  and  cheerful  lifci 
was  enough  to  show. 

I  wondere^  would  any  of  these  young 
fashionables,  going  home  to  dress  for  dinner, 
pause  to  consider  whether  that  Indian  shawl, 
or  diamond  ring,  or  box  at  the  Opera,  might 
not  be  dispensed  with  for  once,  and  the 
money  applied  to  teach  some  blind  boy  o.'' 
girl,  for  half  a  year,  how  to  earn  his  or  her 
own  bread,  rather  than  eat  the  bitter  hrea^ 
of  charity? 

After  various  performances^  mnsical  and 
otherwise,  five  o'dock  came,  and  themeetiiig 
ended  wUh  a  vote  of  tiianks  to  die  Maiquis 
for  his  hospitality — ^thanks  well  deser/eA 
True,  the  entertainment  would  cost  him 
nothing,  or  what  to  him  was  next  to  oothins,  1 
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except  that  which  rich  people  do  DOt  always 
give— tune,  thought,  and  trouble.  Therefore, 
when  I,  with  the  other  three  or  four  hundred 
of  the  invited  public^  had  taken  our  iftnocent 
cup  of  afternoon  tea  (out  of  such  dainty 
chma  1)  in  the  next  room,  I  was  pleased  to 
see,  in  the  room  beyond,  a  long  taUe,  spread 
with  all  sorts  of  solid  delicacies.  How  the 
young  blind  folks  would  enjoy  them  I  What 
a  fe^t  they  would  have,  down  to  that 
smallest  little  girl,  and  for  how  long  would 
they  not  remember  the  treat !  No  wonder 
that  (as  I  afterwards  heard)  one  of  the  little 
boys  said  enthusiastically,  when  he  got  home, 
"  I  love  the  Marquis  I  He  is  the  best  gentle- 
man I  ever  knew — except  my  father ! "  If  I 
were  the  Marquis,  I  think  I  should  have  felt 
quite  proud.  ' 

Before  the  Grosvenor  House  j>arty  sepa- 
rated, Mr.  Campbell  had  aimounced  that 
there  would  be  a  public  meeting,  presided  at 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  30th  June,  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  same  end — viz.,  to  try 
and  collect  that  ^25,000  for  the  erection  of 
the  College,  the  site  being  promised,  and  he 
having,  wonderful  to  say,  himself  drawn 
out  the  plans.  So,  a  few  weeks  after,  I  found 
myself  in  the  full  whirl  of  City  life,  utterly 
confused  by  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
streets,  and  obliged  to  inquire,  with  sad  hu- 
milution,  "  the  way  to  the  Mansion  House." 
The  amused  policeman  pointed  to  a  side-door, 
round  the  comer,  and  said,  "  There !" 

I  entered,  passing  up  the  staircase  to  a 
room  where,  I  suppose,  half  the  charitable 
woriu  done  by  the  benevolent  City  of 
London  for  the  last  two  or  three  centuries, 
have  originated.  Not  a  beautiful  room, 
by  any  means ;  meretricious  in  gilding,  ob- 
noxious in  architecture  and  ornament.  But 
there  was  a  sanctity  about  it,  when  one 
thought  of  the  endless  meetings  held  at 
that  long  table,  "  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lord  Mayor," — of  the  thousands,  nay 
miUions  of  money,  which  have  been  there 
subscribed  for  innumerable  sufferers,  the  vic- 
tims of  "plague,  pestilence,  famine,  battle, 
and  murder,"  to  say  nothing  of  fire  and  ship- 
wredc,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  boundless 
charity  of  the  great  City  would  cover  all  its 
sins  against  art.  So,  though  in  the  fiill  room 
the  presence  of  &t  and  &shion,  and  tiie 
absence  of  beauty  and  taste,  were  rather 
conspicuous,  one  tried  to  see  only  the  great 
numbo-  of  warmly  interested  women,  and 
men,  evidently  bent  on  business,  to  whom 
giving  even  Oxek  time  cost  something,  be- 
cause every  minute  was  worth  so  many 
golden  guineas. 
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Therefore,  no  minutes  to  waste.  It  was 
amusing  to  notice  how,  while  at  Grosvenor 
House  the  meeting  announced  for  three  p.m. 
did  not  virtually  b^n  till  a  quarter  to  four, 
here,  almost  mimediately  after  some  City 
dock  had  struck  thrice,  thoe  was  announced 
"  The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor," 
and  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  advanced,  and  took 
his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

He  opened  the  meeting  at  once,  address- 
ing "  My  lord," — the  ever-faithful  Marquis  of 
Westminster — at  his  right  hand, — '*  ladies, 
and  gentlemen," — of  the  latter  there  was  a 
large  proportion,  very  much  larger  than  at 
Grosvenor  House, — and  speaking  with  great 
simplicity,  clearness,  dnd  practicality.  He 
said,  before  he  had  opened  the  doors  of  the 
Mansion  House  in  aid  of  the  Normal  Col- 
lege, he  had  investigated  its  claims  in  every 
possible  way — and  he  looked  like  a  man 
who  would  do  this,  nor  grudge  any  amount 
of  conscientious  trouble  in  examining  tho- 
roughly whatever  busines  he  undertook.  He 
had  examined  everything,  and  considered 
the  College  fully  worthy  of  the  5,000 
wanted  to  build  it ;  after  which  he  left  its 
advocacy  to  those  who  knew  all  about  it — 
its  president,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster ; 
and  its  treasurer.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock. 

Thereupon,  these  two  successively  spoke. 
Their  facts  and  their  a^uments  were  nearly 
the  same  as  those  ^ven  at  Grosvenor  House, 
especially  the  one  ailment — I  think  unan- 
swerable— that,  granting  there  exists  in  the 
communiQr  a  class  necessarily  helpless  and 
dependent,  it  is  wise,  nay  even  economical, 
for  society  to  educate  it,  as  far  as  possible, 
into  independent,  happy  self-help,  than  to 
pension  it  off  in  hopeless  idleness. 

Most  public  meetings  are  very  much  alike, 
but  I  was  struck  with  the  tone  of  this  one, 
the  general  absence  of  "floweriness"  in  the 
speeches,  their  conciseness  and  point,  and 
the  air  of  business-like  attention  noticeable 
in  all  present — these  much-occupied  City 
men,  who  must  do  even  their  benevolence  as 
briefly  as  possible.  There  was  another  thing 
— a  little  incident  that  accidentally  tested 
the  patient  courtesy  wfaidi,  they  say,  makes 
our  English  aristoaa<7  some  of  die  most 
thoroughly  "  well-bred"  people  in  the  world. 

When  Sir  Rutherford  had  ended  his 
speech,  seconding  the  resolution,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  just  putting  it  formally  to 
the  meeting,  there  rose  up  frqm  behind  his 
lordship  a  quite  unexpected  vision  of  a  tall, 
thin,  grey-haired,  rather  discontented-looking 
gentleman,  who  "  wished  to  say  a  few  words." 
Of  course  he  said  them ;  and  they  consisted 
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of  an  angry  protest  against  this  College  for 
arrogating  to  itself  the  credit  of  being  the 
only  musical  school  for  the  blind.    "  Why," 
not  long  ago,"  he  u^ed,  "  I  was  present  at  a 
perfomiance  of  a  cantata^  or  sonata,  or  some- 
thing^^bout  the  Prodigal  Son, — done,  and 
done  very  weU  too,  by  tweney-five  Tilind 
people,  pu.pils  of  the  Society  for  teaching 
;  tlic  blind  to  reail."    And  then  he  went  on, 
j  ra;]ier  violently,  to  urge  how  unfair  it  was 
I  of  the  College  to  put  itself  in  rivalry  with 
I  oId-est:ibli3hed  institutions;  with  much  mora 
I  to  tlie  same  purpose,  calculaled  to  produce 
j  all  the  bad  cfiect  which  fault-finding  usually 
i|  does  produce  on  a  certain  OKler  of  mindE, 
I  j  who,  not  having  any  particular  mind  of  their 
j  I  own,  are  always  ready  to  side  with  the  last 
,  speaker.  This  gentlonan  might  have  dooe  a 
Ij  good  deal  of  Imrni,  had  he  not  fortunately 

I  stood  in  his  own  li^t  by  a  certain  waat  of 
j  cahnness  in  his  asseverations.  As  it  was, 
,  j  At'iien  lie  ended  tlicre  was  an  awkward  silence. 

i  I  Tiicn,  very  quietly,  and  in  a  perfectly  coirr- 

I I  tcous  and  uninipassioned  manner,  the  Mar- 
1  quia  roiic,  an<.l  also  "  said  a  few  words." 

"  He  had,"  he  remarked,  "  the  greatest 
pk:ijure  in  confimiing'  al!  that  Sir  Thomas 
Gladstone  had  stated  about  this  performance 
of  "  the  Prodigal  Son,"  at  which,  being  an  old 
subscriber  to  tiie  institution,  he  had  himself 
been  present.  It  was,  however,  aainstituticn 
for  teaching  the  blind  fyr  read.  JS  to  their 
other  instruction  they  added  nnisic,  so  much 
the  better.  He  was  raceedingly  glad  to  hear 
they  were  sending  oat  twenty-five  educated 
musicians.  But,"  added  the  Marquis,  "  the 
Normal  College,  being  especially  for  marie,, 
hu].cs  to  send  out  two  hundsod  and  Inventy- 
I  I.''''.  It  does  not  intenfere  at  all  with  existing 
■  :  ciiools,  it  only  adds  to  them  one  more  ;  and 
ii  niu&tfeel  exCreinely  indebted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Chidstonc  for  giving  aa  opportunity  for  tiiis 
e.\r  lunation," 

Tiien  came  a  sentence  or  two  from  Sir 
:  Rtftherford  Alcock,  and  another  from  Mr., 
!  CumpbeU,  cji^laining  that  whoi  be  first  came 
I  from  America  he  went  to  this  same  institution, 
I  and  had  been  eq)eciaiUy  desired  by  them  to 
I  stost  for  himself,  iod^endent  of  thsm.  After 
;  this  the  LoDd  Mayor  xaeA  again ;  the  tbmpo- 
I  rxry  feuiti-gnder  was  silenced  in  a  storm  of 
I  lieaity  applause,  and  the  bindered  business 
of  tbe  meeting  was  csntiaued  cheerfiiUy. 

Canon  Barry  came  forward  and  said  a  fcw 
energetic  sentences ;  but  the  speaker  who 
foHowcd  him  was-  one  at  whose  appearance 
a  marmur  of  half-suppressed  fecHng  ran 
tbrougli  die  whoie  room.  All  the  world 
kiio^vs  Professor  Fawcctt,  M.P.,  and  his  sad 
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stpiy;  how,  in  the  very  beiglit  of  a  hriUiant 
University  career,  in  which  he  was  as  notable 
for  physical  as  for  intelleclnial  vigour—the  best  | 
skater,  swhnm&r,  oansman — enji^iag  liie  to  1 
the  full,— in  die  midst  of  tihts  a  sudden  acci-  j 
dent  atmck  him  wido.  total  blindness^   Hw,  ' 
sine^  he  bas  fought  n^Iy  on — the  %ht  ii ' 
the  dmk — till  at  lost  there  came  aad  stood  . 
beside  bira  what,  I  fdwcy,  while  men  are 
heroic  and  women  are  loving,  no  blind  niin 
need  ever  want,  a  good  wif«  to  be  his  eyv- 
sigtit.    All  tills  is  too  well  known  to 
die  mention  of  it  here  cidier  painful  or  ob-  \ 
jeQtiona,ble.    When  he  roee  to  has  &1II  tall 
height,  and  faced  the  audience — tihat  str«ng.  1 
giuve,    placid,    si^tless  fiice— everybody ! 
knowing  who  he  was,  and  why  he  cun: 
there,  it  was  an  argument  more  powerful  than  1. 
a  hundred  speeches. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  I  could  ^ve  tkat ' 
speech  in  all  its  manly  pathos ;  a  voue  calm,  { 
brave,  patient,  aomuag  out  of  that  peipetml  ; 
dnrknesB,  the  mystieiy  of  which,  strare  as  vc  j 
may,  we  c£m  never  understand.  Komoce  ' 
thao-  we  can  understand  the  still  deeper 
mystery,  w/ty  it  should  be  so ;  or  whether 
it  was  tii«  betticE  or  the  worse  for  being,  in  1 
-  this  case,  a  daifkness  thait  fidl  at  noon<day. 

Professor  Fawcett  said  it  was  obvious  | 
enough  why  he  came  here,  to  speak  of  that  1 
whach  he  could  uadccstafitd ;  acldii^  with  a 
simple  dignity  of  accepted  autifenng  dat  1 
made  one  feel  a^aanod  at  having  evtr 
murraured  at  anytiuiig — "after  all-in  spite  | 
of  cvety  aileviatioj»— (md  none  hare  niot<; 
cause  thm  nqnself  Do  be  grateivi  for  Uk  nn- 
ceasiBg  tendoness  which  is  sliown  to  the 
■btiad—after  all,  it  is  a  lot*  hand  to  bear— 
very  hard  to  bear.*'    Hats  the  voice  broke  , 
a  moment,  the   Strang  man's   voice,  so 
proudly  nncompkicing,-~then.  strsngthoinl  |, 
itself  again  and  went  on  to  argue,  with  an 
earnestness  learnt  out  of  lutilnr  experience,  1' 
that  the  kindest  t^ng  vAilda  oan  be  done  for  j 
the  blind  is  to  make  them,,  in  emtry  way,  si  j' 
sdf^depodent  as  possible.  j 
*'  1  have  cAea heard,"  he  said,  "in  similar  m 
meetangs  to  this,  pco^e  who  woiAi  not  wiil- 

wound*  any  hnman  being,  use  in  talk-  ; 
ing  of  Ike  blitul  a  tone  of  patronising  pitf  • 
wmch  is  l3ic  most  wonnding  thing  oif  aU. 
Help,  not  pity,  is  vAitt  we  need — s^pauij.  I 
encouragemeot,  but,   above  all,  practiol  > 
help."    Aind  then  he  wentjon  spetihiog  madi  • 
as  the  others  had  ^oben,  but  out  of  a  knov-  1 
ledge  from  wtueh  they  were  shot  out.  Uc  {> 
was  listened  to  with  a  breathless  silenoe  j 
which,  when  he  sat  down,  broke  into  an 
irrepressible  shout  of  applause.   It  mos^i 
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think,  have  rung  in  the  heart  of  his  wife, 
[  who  accompanied  him,  as  she  does  almost 
I  evciywhere,  and  made  her  prouder  than  ever 
,  of  her  blind  husband. 
I     The  next  speaker — he  had  good  aquiline, 
'  what  people  call  "aristocratic  "  features,  and 
that  Iiigh,  ootTOW  shape  of  head  which, 
j'  curioubly  enough,  I  have  generally  seen 
r  associated  with  his  peculiar  phase  of  re- 
I  ligious  bdief — was  eaqr  to  recognise  as 
j  Lord  Shaftcabuiy.    He  began  by  paying  a 
)  generous  and  respectful  tribute,  "although 
'l  opposed  in  political  opinions,"  to  Profiessor 
Fawcett.    What  he  had  to  say  on  behalf  of 
i  the  College  was  said  with  the  clear  ccwicise- 
I  ness  of  a  man  accustonied  to  business,  and 
the  dignified  weight  of  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
conscious  that  ^  opinion  was  valuable. 
Tiiroii^wot  his  speech  ran  a  certain  scriptural 
piiraseoiogy  not  siupristag  nor  tmgncefiil  in 
a  man  who  is  known  to  be  detpty  religious 
in  life  as  in  outward  {«ofession.   His  good 
'  word  for  the  College  was  a  ^ood  thing  to 
;  have. 

So  was  that  of  tfae  ^>eitkeTwfao  came  next, 
so  different  from  Lord  Shaftesbury  that  thecoo- 
trast  was  as  striking  as  that  of  the  statues  of 

!  Pitt  and  Foot  in  the  ^lleiy  of  the  Honscs  of 
Parlianjent.  Who  this  gentleman  was  I  ha¥e 
at  this  present  writing  not  the  slightest  idea; 
I  did  not  catdi  the  name.  He  was  a  sbott 
stout  man,  a  man  of  the  people.  His  h's 
were  not  ahogetber  perfect,  and  he  ^oke 

'  with  a  stn»g  piDviBcial  accent ;  but  he  made 
a  most  capital  speech~concise,  forcible,  fnll 
of  earnestness  and  bunour.  He  toM  bow 
he  hiimdf  had  vair^y  tried  to  establish  a 

'  school  lor  the  blind  at  the  east  of  London. 
They  weie  e^er  eaou^  to  Icun.  Brushes 

'  and  bioons  thej  codd  make  in  (joaotities; 

,  ready  to  sell,  bat  nobody  mmld  buy. 

'  "  Sighted*"  vc^men  cudd  n»ke  them  much 

I  better  and  at  lower  |inces.  He  had  spoit, 
he  said,  no  end  of  tme,  labour,  and  mcmey 
upon  this  school,  and  had  to  give  it  up  as  a 

'  total  faihire.  Then  he  went  bl^to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's  establishment  at  Ncwwood  aad  faond 
it  a  comphie  meew.    He  didnit  know  how 

'  it  was,  but  Mr.  Campbell  had  certainly  the 
laiack  of  creating  success.  He  urged  earnestly 

<  the  subscribing  of  this  ;j^25,ooo,  which  he 
treated  in  a  light  and  cheerful  manner,  as 
being,  to  the  City  of  London,  a  very  little 
thing.  And  then,  apologizing  for  his  rough 
^d  ready  form  speakiog,  which  was,  in- 
<^eed,  the  most  adnurable  Siona  he  could 
have  chosen,  and  all  the  more  so  fzom  its 
being  such  a  contrast  to  his  scholarly  prede- 


cessors, the  honest  man  sat  down  amidst 
prolonged  and  hearty  cheers. 

There  were  a  few  more  words  from  another 
city  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  consider  the 
greatest  misfortune  the  blind  had  suffered 
was  in  not  being  able  to  see  the  Shah,  or  the 
Lord  Mayor's  recent  entertainment  to  that 
potentate;  from  one  or  two  others,  evi- 
dently well  known — though,  alas !  not  to 
me — and  then  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  another  excellent  little 
speech  from  his  Lordship,  the  meeting 
ended.  It  had  not  been  without  its  fruits, 
as  the  number  ctf  subscriptions  showed.  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow  announced  that  the  list 
would  still  be  kept  <^n,  in  that  familiar 
Mansion  House  tieasuzy  which  yearly  receives 
so  moch,  and  pours  its  benefits  ovev  such  a 
wide-extended  field.  Let  us  hope  that  after 
all  our  htmest  nameless  friend  may  prove 
right,  and  that  die  kmg  sum  of  ^^25,000  is, 
after  aQ,  easy  enough  to  gather  in. 

Oik  dung  I  thought  of  with  an  amused 
pteasme  as  1  threaded  my  way  out  ^ain  into 
the  bewiltemg  streets,  trymg  to  remember 
everything,  so  as  to  tell  the  story  of  these 
two  meetings,  m  Ae  East  and  West,  in  a 
form  that  wocld  carry  the  tale  and  the  plea 
as  far  as  possible.  The  idea  of  this  **  Royal 
Normal  Musical  Ci^lege  &)r  the  Rind"  is 
entir^  American.  The  Principal  and  most 
of  the  teachers  are  decidedly  "  Yankee  ; " 
the  scheme  itsdf  comes  from  Boston,  where 
the  Perkins  InstitntioQ  fiunisbed  the  basis 
of  the  system  of  instructiim  which  has  been 
so  SHxessliilly  transplanted  to  Norwood. 
Truly  Brother  Jonathan  need  not  dunk  we 
are jcalocs  of  hun  when  we  thas  l^adly  accept 
his  he^mig  hmtd ;  lAea  the  grca^  the  wise, 
and  the  flood  among  wdcome  kindly  and 
aid  ^aSf  this  solitary  hKnd  American,  who 
wauls  to  benefit  oar  countrymen  as  he  has 
bcae6ted  his  own.  Sbah  we  not  he^)  him, 
we  that  are  in  the  oappf,  cheezfiil  fight, — 
him  and  them,  whether  Ec^hsh  or  American 
mattem  not,  wlio  tfatt&  bravely  go  on  fighting 
iadbcdark? 

If  so,  let  any  one  who  chooses  go,  any 
day,  to  those  three  little  houses  in  Paxton 
Terrace,  opposite  the  Low-level  station  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  watch  for  an  hour  or 
two,  the  work  and  the  play  of  the  large  little 
family  there,  in  their  contented  ^rkness. 
How  happy  they  are — how  merry  even;  1m>w 
earnestly  they  study,  and  how  gaily  they 
amuse  themselves,  roust  be  seen  to  be  under- 
stood. Having  seen,  let  the  visitor  judge 
for  himself;  and  act  uccordin^y. 
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T  T'S  oh  for  the  sunny  stream 
A    That  leaps  by  the  daisied  iea  ; 
And  it's  oh  for  the  cot  by  the  wood, 
Where  my  goodman  first  brought  me  I 


I  walk  up  and  down  among  silk, 
And  the  servants  come  at  my  caD, 

And  my  hands  are  whiter  than  milk ; 
But  I  mourn  in  midst  of  it  all. 


It's  oh  for  the  cot  by  the  wood — 

The  smoke  curling  up  to  the  west — 
The  working  and  waiting  and  looking  forth 
For  a  face  to  bring  me  rest ! 

I^indly  looks  it  has  for  me  still — 
It  is  tender  and  true  as  of  old; 
Jut  'tis  hard  to  have  no  skill, 
And  a  brain  that  won't  take  hold  ! 


I  try  and  strive  till  I  faint, 

And  wish  I  could  only  He 
Always  asleep,  and  dream  that  I  live 

In  the  happy  days  gone  by. 

It's  oh  for  the  sunny  stream 
That  leaps  by  the  daisied  lea— 

And  it's  oh  for  the  cot  by  the  wood 
Where  my  goodman  first  brought  mef 
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rT^HIS  sermon  was  preached  in  West- 
L  i  imnstor  Abb^OD  July  27, being 
the  Sunday  following  that  on  whidt  the 
I  deaths  of  ffishop  Wilbetforce  and  Lord  West- 
,  bury  had  been  announced  in  London.] 


"  How  an  tha  nliiitjr  falten  in  the  micbt  of  tli«  battle ! 
How  in  the  Blight;  fallen,  and  tho  ..wcaponi  of  war 
perished!  "—3  Sam.  i.  17- 

(    The  first  lesson  of  last  Sunday  is  one  which 
I  only  three  years  ago  was  appointed  to  be 
I  read  in  the  regular  cycle  of  the  service  of  the 
Church.  It  describes  how,  after  the  battle  of 
Gilboa,  there  came  on  the  morning  of  the 
'.  third  day  to  the  camp  of  David,  a  messenger 
— irith  the  signs  of  extreme  distress  and  dis- 
may—du^t  and  clay  smeared  on  bis  face,  and 
his  clotlnng  torn,  to  announce  the  tidings  of 
the  dtiTeat.    There  were  only  two  in  that 
great  slaughter,  of  whose  fete  David  was 
j  eager  to  know  the  truth.    "  How  knowest 
'  thou  that  Saul  and  Jonathan  are  dead?" 
j  When  the  sad  tidings  were  fully  established, 
I  he  sank  into  the  profound  prostration  of 
i  Eastern  grief.  He  and  his  six  hundred  heroes 
sat,  with  their  garments  rent ;  uttering  the  loud 
Oriental  wail ;  observing  the  rigid  Eastern  fast, 
till  the  sunset  of  the  sorrowfd  day  released 
them.  Then  David  nHised  himself  to  action. 
'  The  first  vent  to  his  grief  was  the  exaction  of 
I  the  life  of  the  me^nger,  according  to  the  hard 
j  temper  of  those  fierce  times.  But  the  second 
and  permanent  vent  was  in  the  touching 
diige  which,  according  to  the  tender  spirit  of 
the  sweet  F^mist  of  Israel,  he  poured  forth 
over  the  two  departed  chiefe.   "David  la- 
'  mented  with  this  lament  over  Saul  and 
!  Jonathan."    It  was  preserv.ed  in  the  Book  of 
'  Jasher,  or  of  the  Just,  and  probably  owed  its 
preservation  to  the  circumstance  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  elegy  itself.     It  is 
there  called  the  Song  of  the  Archer,  *  the  Song 
of  the  Bow,'  which  David  taught  to  his  own 
tribe  of  Judah,  as  the  song  of  the  favourite 
weapon  of  the  rival  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to 
which    Jonathan    belonged,  conspicuous 
throughout  his  whole  career  as  the  archer  of 
archers,  by  the  bow  and  arrows,  which  alike 
in  war  ana  in  peace  were  always  by  his  side. 

It  is  a  dirge  which  has  become  the  model 
of  all  like  lamentations.*  Its  strain  has  been 
wedded  to  immortal  music  in  the  funeral 
march — the  "  Dead  March  of  Saul " — which, 
since  the  days  of  Handel,  has  always  been 
associated  with  the  departure  ot  illustrious 

*  For  the  detoib  of  Ob  luMat«{  DmM.  aw  Good  Words 
rar  iBCi),  p.  xai. 


Englishmen.  The  words  of  the  text  are 
inserted  over  the  dome  of  the  chapel  which 
contains  the  ashes  of  the  Spanish  Cid,  Qw- 
tiu)da  adderwU  rebmHf  HpaieruHtarmtbdlim. 
It  is  the  ex[»ession  oif  that  tme  patriotic 
sentiment,  which  binds  a  whole  nation  to- 
gether— ^whidi  causes  each  one  of  us  to  feel 
a  pride  in  the  gifts  and  powers,  and  grief 
at  the  loss,  of  any  of  our  famous  countrymen, 
even  of  those  with  whom  we  have  the  least 
connection,  with  whom,  it  may  even  be,  we 
have  been  in  perpetual  conflict.  It  describes 
also,  in  language  as  true  as  it  is  pathetic,  the 
shock  with  which  we  receive  the  tidings  of 
the  sudden  close  of  any  brilliant  or  eventful 
life.  The  stately  form  of  the  royal  stag,  the 
wild  roe  or  gazelle  of  Israel  (so  the  word 
should  be  rendered),  had  perished  "  on  the 
high  places  of  Israel " — perished  where  Uie 
fell  was  least  to  be  looked  for,  not  on  the 
level  i^ins,  where  the  chariots  and  horses  of 
the  Philistines  might  be  expected  to  have 
conquered  \  but  on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
where  all  might  have  been  thought  safe  and 
secure — on  the  soUtary  field  of  verdure  which 
still  marks  its  rocky  sides,  and  on  which 
the  royal  mourner  prayed,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  grief,  that  no  dew  or  rain  might  ever 
thereafter  fall ;  for  "  there  was  tlie  shield  of  the 
mighty  cast  away,"  the  shield  of  Saul,  never 
again  to  glisten  in  the  brightness  of  its 
polish,  as  its  master  brandished  it  in  the 
splendour  of  the  sunshine ;  and  die  bow  of 
Jonathan,  laid  low  in  the  dus^  never  again 
to  be  wielded  by  the  most  captivating  of  the 
heroes  of  Israel. 

And  also  this  son^  sanctions  uid  sanctifies 
the  irrepressible  instinct  of  the  human  heart, 
which  at  such  solemn  moments  refuses  to 
speak  of  the  dead  anything  but  that  which  is 
good,  and  desires  to  dwell  only  on  the  nobler 
aspects  of  the  complex  character  which  makes 
up  the  whole  human  being.  From  the  sad 
battle-field  of  Gilboa,  the  memory  of  David 
flies  back  to  all  that  was  most  attractive  and 
winning  in  the  deeds  of  Saul  and  of  his  son. 
He  thinks  not  of  the  darker  shades  in  the 
life  of  either.  He  forgets  the  javelin  which 
Saul  in  his  frenzy  hurl«l  at  Jonathan's  head, 
and  "  the  fierce  anger  "  with  which  Jonathan 
went  out  from  the  table  of  SauL  He  speaks 
only  of  those  glorious  days  when  they  were 
'  lovely  ^d  pleasant '  in  their  union  against 
the  common  enemy.  He  sees  them  only  in 
the  magnificence  of  their  activity  and  dieir 
courage;  swifter  in  theirrapidmovementsthan 
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the  eagles  into  whose  nests  they  climbed; 
stronger  in  their  giant  strength  than  the 
lions,  like  to  which  they  sprang  out  of  their 
I  lair  upon  the  unsuspecting  foe.    He  remem- 
bers csily  the  famous  bow  of  the  mighty 
i   arclicr  of  the  archer  tribe,  of  the  tribe  cf 
! ,  j>enjamin ;  the  flaafaiDg  svord  of  the  gaUaat 
j ,  King ;  that  "  went  not  back  and  returned  not 
empty "  from  the  overthrow  of  their  huge, 
'  I  umvleldy  adversaries.  He  Sorgfits  the  gloomy 
!   forebodings,  the  threatening  passions,  the 
'. '  darkening  shadows  that  beset  the  evening  of 
1 1  their  life.     He  returns  to  those  brighter, 
:   earlier  years,  when  the  King  came  in  from 
i!  his  triumphant  battles;  when  the  Israelite 
I   mr.idens  stood  waiting  to  celebrate  the  thou- 
j  san<!s  whom  Saul  had  slain,  expecting  the 
' :  sjioil  that  be  was  to  bring  them  home,  the 
.  scarlet  robes,  the  ornaments  of  gold  to 
be  wMflced  on  tiKir  appareL    This  is  the 
!  jwigraent — the  generous,  the  charitable,  the 
j  xoerciful  judgment — which  we  would  wi^  for 
'  ourselves,  which  we  would  ask  from  God 
I  and  nuin,  when  oui  last  hour  diall  come. 
I  This  is  the  sanction  given  to  the  bright  assur- 
ance of  hope,  with  vhich  our  Chiuch  in  its 
faineral  service  commits  into  the  hands  of 
an  All-wise  and  All-just  Creator  the  fragile 
remnants  of  mortality,  in  full  rehance  on  the 
power  of  thai  "  mighty  working  whereby 
Gad  m  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  Himself." 

Such  was  tlie  lesson  which  was  read  on 
the  nx>];mng  of  last  Sunday.  It  was  read 
again  in  this  duirch  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  as  the  best  expression  of  the  deep  and 
significant  applicadoa  which  it  had  acquired 
within  the  few  prevkufi  hours. 

In  those  fisw  houis,  diere  had  come  the 
tidings  that  the  angel  of  death  hath 
sanHDoned  two  of  the  foremost  men  from 
the  high  places  of  our  country.  One  in  the 
i  decline  of  years — ^the  other  in  the  prime  of 
vigour,— but  both  in  the  fulness  of  their 
'  faculties  —  both  ornaments  of  the  great 
I  professioBS  to  which  they  were  devoted, — 
both  beloved  by  their  friends  and  dreaded 
by  their  foes;  each  conspicuous  for  the  shaxp 
weapons  of  war  with  which  they  had  often 
enccADtued  each  the  other ;  each  consciousof 
the  other's  strength ;  each  bearing  before  the 
world  imd  mto  the  pxesence  of  their  Judge, 
that  mingled  and  mysterious  tissue  of  human 
nature  which  He  alone  who  tneth  the  heart 
and  reus  on  uanivd  with  absolute  and 
wkeiriog  tm^ — "  In  their  deaths  they  were 
not  i^v^d." 

Such  a  mioa  in  the  gave  of  those  who 
have  been  parted  in  life  of  itself  suggests 
soleam  refleetioosi  on  which  especially  in  this 


place  poets  and  morEiIists  have  often  dwelt. 
It  raises  the  ssul  to  that  higher  judgment, 
which  humbles  and  rebukes  the  conflicts  of ; 
human  passion.    "  Death  quits  ail  scores."  | 
We  turn  with  David  from  the  shadows  of  that 
which  is  of  the  earth  eardiy,  to  thaA  which  is 
hesrenly  and  immortal— 4o  ihstt  which  in 
such  monaeats  «e  aloae  wish  to  remember : 
and  perpetuate — to  those  points  where,  with- 1 
out  falsifying  our  own  onclunged  convictions, 
we  may  yet  sincerely  echo  the  voice  of  pubhc  ] 
lamentation  and  turn  it  to  our  abiiihng  proSt. 

Of  the  great  Lawyer  who  has  gone  from  ! 
us  Uiis  is  not  the  occasion  to  say  more  tk^a  ' 
a  very  few  words.  To  those  who  know  the  j 
majesty  of  that  justice  which  guards  alike  the 
humble  wants  "  of  the  poor  and  needy  and 
him  tliat  hath  no  helper,"  and  also  the  eager 
struggles  of  the  soul  after  sjaritual  truth  and 
freedom,  it  can  never  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference when  the  Most  High  sends  into  this 
workl  or  takes  a:ivay  from  it  one  of  those 
keen  intellects  which  pierces  through  the 
entanglements  of  prejudice  and  the  mists  of 
passion ;  in  whose  light  the  crooked  wa)*^  are 
made  straight,  and  the  false  is  shrivelled  up 
and  passes  away  "  like  a  scroll  of  parchtneci 
when  it  is  rolled  together."  "  How  is  the 
mighty  fallen,"  so  let  us  say  of  the  powerful 
mind  that  laboured  in  his  tH>bIe  calling,  even 
amidst  extreme  bodily  weakness  and  anguish, 
almost  to  the  very  end,  "  how  is  the  niightr 
fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished  ! 

But  of  the  great  Qiurchman,  whom  tt: 
nation  deplores,  it  is  impossible  not  to  spea^ 
more  at  length  within  these  vralls,  in  the 
presmce  of  those  to  whom  his  lace,  his 
words,  his  veiy  look  and  tones,  were 
familiar  as  to  form  almost  a  part  of  our  exig- 
ence. 

Over  this  Abbey  he  piesided  in  the  euh 
days  of  his  famous  .career ;  many  a  time  ani 
oft,  within  our  walls,  lus  eloquence  hai 
touched  the  hearts  of  thousands ;  benea:j 
these  floors  He  the  remains  of  his  yet  mere 
illustrious  father,  in  the  grave  which,  but 
for  the  ovenvhelming  force  o£  iamily  affec- 
tion, would  have  contained  his  ovm  at  ihi> 
moment. 

In  the  awful  suddenness  of  his  d^sanure 
there  is  something,  even  without  goii^' 
beyond  the  event  itself,  th^  must  strike 
the  most  careless.  The  beauty,  the  priuc. 
the  joyous,  fleet-footed  gazelle  of  Iscad,  has 
indeed  bllen  on  his  high  places.  The  strode 
of  death,  which  came  in  the  very  midst  rf 
life,  has,  as  by  a  lightning  flash,  transfagured 
witba  preternatural  vividness  the  whole  couise 
and  dmracter  of  the  departed.    That  vide- 
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sweeping,  maasf-sounding  cataract  of  ubiqui- 
tous vitality  has  beeo  checked  midway  in  its 
headlong  course.    That  figure  which  stood 
ccHifroDtiag  us  at  the  end  of  almost  every ! 
avenue  and  prospect  of  puUic  and  social  hfe 
has  disappeared  for  ever  from  our  gaxe.  Those  | 
ksm  weapOBSt^  war  that  made  his  opponents  j 
feel  in  bim  that  thay  had  found  a  foeman 
worthy  of  tiwir  steel,  { 

-  Rxpecto  cnditcqaaMtis  I 

In  Clypaum  ossui^t,  quo  turfMac  lorqueat  hastam)"— 

hnve  cnmbled  into  dust.  That  spirit .  of  | 
boundless  energy  has  passed  irom  the  very  i 
height  and  fulness  of  earthly  exisbence  iato  | 
the  Dnaecn  world  {if  i  may  so  apply  the  ; 
sacred  words,  as  they  were  a|q[died  by  one  \ 
who  was  all  bat  a  witness  of  the  fatal 
catast30[^)  has  passed  away  "  ia  a  m<^  ! 
ment,  in  the  twin^ijig  of  m  eye,  as  at  the  , 
last  irtmp." 

"How antlie  mighty  fallen  in  the  midrtof  the  battle! 
Thau  wut  (lain  in  tbjr  high  places.  .... 

I  im  dittrcwad  for  thee  

\'«iy  fieanat  hut  thou  beeir  intb  me.  .... 
How  an  tha  aHgfa4>  laUoa,  and  tha  <re<4HMi«  of  wu 
pcriihed  I " 

I  cIo  not  now  dweU,  though  well  I  might, 
on  that  call  which  is  at  h»id  for  ail  of  us, 
oti  the  sligktness  of  the  thin  veil  which  parts 
liszUfrom tliegreoitunkBOwjiherea&er.  "One 
ir.ken  and  another  left." — I  dwell  on  it  mainiy 
for  tlw  sake  of  rivetiug  our  atteotioa,  in  the 
spirit  (tf  David's  lamentation,  on  the  most  per- 
tnaaent  lessons  to  be  dsawn  fsom  a  caveer 
S3  splendidly  furnished,  so  suddenly  cut 
short.  Oa  the  persoml  graces  and  accom- 
p^nsttits  of  the  departed,  it  is  not  for  a  com- 
parative stranger  to  enlarge ;  nor  to  inter- 
Bcddle  with  that  grief  which  wrings  the  hearts 
oi  nafty  a  aovnuag  fnend  at  this  moment 
over  a  loss  which  to  them  is  beyond  repair. 
Of  his  opmioi^  it  woold  be  useless,  on  this 
occasion,  to  say  a  single  word.  Of  the  com- 
]>lex  result  of  that  marvellous  mixture  as  of 
many  men^  many  personalities,  in  one — of 
the  varioas  a^ects  thus  presented  to  those 
who  viewed  his  career  most  nearly — of  its 
uldmate  eSects  on  the  spiritual  development 
of  the  English  Church  and  nadon — ^impartial 
history  must  jud^  at  leisure.  We  are  not 
here  to-day  to  cnticize,  but  to  learn ;  we  are 
IktCj  not  to  condemn  or  to  be  condemned, 
i>at  to  be  instnicjed,  to  be  soothed ;  to  be 
<:lcvated  into  these  spheres  where  no  jarring 
tlioughts  may  intrude;  where,  ^leaking  as 
in  the  Palace  of  T^thj  we  would  speak 
only  of  the  incontrovertible  and  the  inds- 
!>tnictib]e. 

What  was  there,  then,  in  his  career  as  a 
Chmchman  which  has  an  enduring  value 


bey(Hid  all  questions  of  party,  beyond  all 
analysis  of  motives  or  of  individual  cha- 
racter? There  was  first  the  sense  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  profession  of  an  English 
clergymu.  This  was  quite  irrespective  of 
any  views  that  he  may  have  held  for  or 
agiu&st  the  sacerdotal,  sacramental  virtue 
of  the  clerical  order.  It  was  something 
higher  and  more  profound  It  was  the 
consciousness  that  the  English  Church  and 
die  ministry  of  the  English  Church,  were 
institutions  reaching  far  down  into  the  vitals 
of  our  constitution  and  our  characters,  and 
emU-acing  all  the  elements  of  our  domestic, 
social,  and  political  life.  To  this  conscious- 
ness, no  doubt,  his  own  extraordinary  geni- 
ality and  versatility  gave  wings  and  feet 
ajwi  hands ;  but  from  whatever  cause,  it 
enabled  him  to  combine,  as  in  one  focus,  all 
the  characteristics  and  capacities  witii  which 
the  Creator  had  so  richly  endowed  him ;  it 
enabled  him  to  regard  the  ecclesiastical  office, 
not  as  many  gifted  men  of  our  day,  with 
contempt  or  indifiFerence,  but  with  pride 
and  affection.  He  represented  as  in  a  visible 
shape,  the  conspicuous,  the  many-sided  cha- 
racter which  the  English  Church,  which 
every  national  church,  ought  to  seek  for  itself. 
When  we  admire  this  in  him,  we  claim  it  as 
the  heritage  of  the  Church  itself.  When  we 
recair  the  innumerable  points  at  which  he 
touched  the  cirele  of  social  and  intellectual 
interests,  we  see  as  ki  a  figure  the  i;ichness, 
the  variety  (rf  the  ^fts  which  the  English 
Churdi  n^ust  absorb  if  it  would  hope  to  main- 
tain its  iniOuence.  We  see  in  the  admiration 
bestowed  on  this  aspect  of  bis  course,  the 
pledge,  the  assertion,  that  for  all  such  mani- 
festations of  eloquence  and  of  power,  Ae 
great  ecclesiasticat  order  ought  to  find  a 
place,  if  it  is  to  hold  its  own  amongst  the 
niling  influences  which  guide  mankind.  The 
World  of  our  day  is  sometimes  tempted  to 
regard  the  clerical  profession  as  too  narrow, 
too  insignificant,  to  be  worthy  of  national 
concern  or  world-wide  contemplation.  The 
Church  of  pur  day  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  regard  the'great  gifts  of  genius,  jffudence, 
common  sense,  patriotism,  wit,  grace,  know- 
ledge, as  too  secular,  to  be  worthy  of  a 
spiritual  man,  or  of  a  spiritual  order.  Such 
was  not  the  view,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  by  which  alone  the  admiration  (tf  a 
course  like  that  which  has  now  closed  can  in 
any  degree  be  justified  or  explained.  If 
the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  a  civilised 
Church,  and  not  a  barbarian  sect;  if  it  is 
to  be  ruled  by  a  reasonable  religion,  and 
not  by  a  fond  soperstition,  then,  and  then 
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only,  it  can  drav  wisdom  and  strength 
from  such  varied  attainments  as  those  whose 
loss  we  now  deplore. 

And  this  hold  on  the  vast  outer  world,  this 
interest  in  the  general  policy  of  the  Church, 
was  in  hira  united  with  a  steady,  cordial 
fulfilment  of  all  those  laborious  duties 
which  his  diocesan  functions  imposed  upon 
him — rather,  I  would  say,  which  his  own 
magnificent  .conception  of  those  functions 
created  for  him.  Keen  as  was  his  perception, 
insatiable  as  was  his  enjoyment  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  pleasure,  which  were  open 
to  him  in  an  unusual  degree,  partly  through 
his  great  historic  position,  but  yet  more 
through  Jiis  own  unbounded  receptivi^, 
through  his  own  inexhaustible  endowments ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  these  distractions,  notwith- 
standing  these  temptations,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  Se  tedious  details  of  administration, 
he  lent  himself  to  the  never-ending  calls  on 
his  patience,  lime,  and  judgment,  increasing  in 
proportion  to  his  fame  and  his  usefulness,  as 
though  he  had  no  other  occupation  or  interest. 
Indefatigable  with  the  indelatigability  which 
has  been  called  one  of  the  truest  signs  of 
genius ;  fired  with  that  strong  sense  of  public 
obligation  which  belongs  to  every  genuine 
Englishman ;  touched  (Siall  we  not  venture 
to  say  ?)  by  something  of  that  loftier  spiritual 
inspiration  which  to  Mm  was  almost  a  birth- 
right, and  which  blended  itself  inextricably 
with  the  lights  and  shades  of  bis  manifold 
character,— 4ie  employed  his  singular  gifts,  his 
penetrating  influence,  in  the  service  of  the 
humblest  of  the  curates  or  the  homeliest 
of  the  parishes  under  his  charge,  as  un- 
sparingly, as  cheerfully,  as  affectionately  as 
in  behalf  of  the  highest  in  the  land.  When 
he  turned  his  face  towards  his  diocese,  then, 
in  the  language  of  the  "  Ordination  Service  " 
"  he  drew  all  his  studies  that  way."  In 
these  latter  days,  when  the  office  of  an 
English  bishop  had  been  transformed  into 
a  centre  of  me  before  unknown,  his  ex- 
ample became  perforce  contagious.  No 
bishop,  no  clergyman,  we  might  almost  say 
no  layman  within  his  reach  could  rest  still 
without  feeling  the  touch,  the  stimulus,  the 
magic  atmosphere  of  an  activity  which,  as 
has  been  well  said  by  the  Primate,  could 
neither  rest  itself  dot  suffer  those  about  him 
to  rest. 

No  doubt  in  this  respect  he  was  but  one 
instrument  amongst  many  in  the  work  of  re- 
animating a  slumboing  church.  He  in- 
herited the  forces  of  that  religiotis  movement 
which,  beginning  with  Wesley  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  continued  in  all  the  smiplidty  of  Chris- 


tian zeal  from  his  father's  house  at  Chqriiam. 
Even  in  the  frtsh  rdnvigoiatioa  ik  the 
Episcopal  office,  other  prek^,  now  gfme  to 
their  reward,  preceded  him  in  the  consdeo- 
tious  and  incessant  discharge  of  hitherto 
unpractised  duties;  others  still  Unng  hare 
followed  him  with  an  eneigy  no  less  vigilant, 
and  perhaps  even  more  self-denying.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  his  splendid  gifts  to  crown 
these  labours  with  a  peculiar  halo  of  their  own, 
which  once  kindled  can  never  again  be  ex- 
tinguished. It  is  a  part  of  his  example,  which 
alike  from  its  homeliness  and  its  brilliancy, 
all,  however  remote  from  ecclesiastical  aflairs. 
however  difiering  alike  from  his  means  and 
ends,  can  aj^neciate  and  admire:  It  doives 
an  additional  solemnity  from  the  rcBection  that 
he  laboured  thus  incessantly  widi  the  con- 
s^t  and  increasing  forethought  of  the  sudden 
end  which  at  last  came  in  so  unlooked-for  a 
form.  "  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  tha: 
sent  me  while  it  is  day.  The  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work."  The  night  has 
come  upon  him ;  as  with  the  sun  of  tbc 
tropics,  there  was  no  twilight,  no  prqan- 
tion.  It  may  come  to  each  <^  us  in  Hkc 
manner.  May  it  find  us  working  and  watch- 
ing. "  Blessed  are  those  servants  wbom  tfcc 
Lord  when  He  cometh,  shall  find  watching. 
If  He  shall  come  in  the  second  w&tch,  a 
come  in  the  third  watdi,  and  find  them  so, 
blessed  are  diose  servants."  His  life  was  a  glo- 
rification of  industrious  work.  His  death  fas 
the  seal  set  upon  it. 

Of  the  details  of  that  work  in  his  two  great 
dioceses,  those  who  preceded  me  this  roon- 
ing  and  will  succeed  me  this  evening,  have 
far  more  right  to  speak  than  myself.  But 
there  is  one  point  on  which  I  may  be  allowed 
to  dwell  for  a  moment,  because  it  is  dran 
from  our  own  experience  here,  and  becanse 
it  applies  with  spedal  force  to  one  paiticulsr 
portion  of  my  hearers.    It  ia.  the  custom  of 
this  Abbey,  the  coiuequence  <tf  its  peculur 
ecclesiastical  position,  that,  when  a  Confinr> 
tion  is  held  for  the  Westminster  scholars,  the 
Dean  selects  some  Bishop  formerly  cwinccid 
with  Westminster  to  administer  the  rite.  It 
has  been  my  lot  for  nine  suocesave  yea* 
(with  one  exceprion)  to  request  on  thoa 
occasions  the  aid  of  the  departed  Bisho;^ 
both  because  he  once  ruled  as  chief  offi«r 
over  our  body,  and  also  because  of  tbc 
gular  and  surpassing  grace  with  which  be  dis- 
charged this  parricular  office.  The  ConfinsJ- 
tion  service,  as  thus  administowd  among^ 
was  gradually  moulded  through  tbc  iuflucDcei 
whidi  he  brought  to  bear  upon  it   It  v3s  >n 
order  to  concentrate  the  effect  of  his  prcsesi-e 
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on  those  who  came  to  him  to  be  confirmed, 
m  order  to  bring  them  more  directly  within 
the  thrilling  tones  of  that  sweet,  silvay  voice, 
j  sinking  on  those  occasions  almost  into  a 
solemn  whisper,  or  a  familiar  conversation, 
that  the  service  was  transferred  from  its  ordi- 
'  nary  place  in  the  Choir  to  the  Chapel  King 
j  Henry  VII. ;  and  there,  year,  by  year,  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  schdars  b^cd  tlie  words 
I  o£&therIy  counsel  from  those  marvellous  Ups 
!  which  never  spoke  with  more  gracious  sim- 
I  plicity  and  unaJSTected  pathos  man  in  those 
I  addresses.   The  slightest  hint  conveyed  to 
j  him  but  the  moment  before  would  be  caught 
up  and  transformed  into  some  striking  figure 
or  precept  that  could  ne\'er  be  forgotten. 
The  advice,  the  warning,  the  consolations, 
though  always  on  the  same  subject,  were 
always  varied,  always  firesh  **as  from  the  womb 
of  the  morhing."   You,  my  young  hearers, 
who  three  weel^  ago  knelt  in  that  chapel  to 
receive  his  benediction,  will  remember  in 
after  years   that  you  heard  on  that  now 
memorable  occasion  the  parting  actmonitions 
or  one  of  England's  most  famous  {^elates. 
May  yon  reflect  even  now  in  the  days  of 
your  youth  that  it  was  the  inspiring  &ight  of 
your  youthful  feces,  the  peculiar  interest 
awakened  in  him  by  the  trials,  the  tender- 
ness, the  innocence,  the  influence,  of  boys 
at  school,  that  were  the  means  of  draw- 
!  ing  forth  from  that  most  eloquent  son  of  a 
'  most  eloquent  father,  words  and  a^ments,  I 
venture  to  say,  more  persuasive,  more  afiect- 
ing,  and  therefore  more  truly  eloquent,  than 
any  that  were  heard  from  his  mouth  either  by 
the  listening  peers  or  by  the  great  congre- 
gation.  To  you  at  least  he  spoke  at  those 
moments  with  the  fixed  determination  to  do 
you  good.    On  you  he  poured  forth  all 
that  was  in  him  <^  his  nobler,  finer  nature. 
Be  it  yonrs  to  bear  this  recollection  as  his 
latest  legacy  to  this  glorious  abbey,  wbidi 
he  50  long  had  known  and  loved,  and  which 
delights  to  rank  hit  name  as  amongst  the 
most  brilliant  of  tt)ose  who  have  presided 
over  its  desrinies. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  a  few  words  of 
more  general  import. 

Amidst  the  uncertainty  and  insecurity  of 
all  judgments  formed  under  the  shock  of 
s'-ich  a  catastrophe,  one  thing  is  certain. 
The  shock  has  left  a  blank,  it  has  opened  a 
void,  which  cannot  but  change  the  relative 
aspects,  and  affect,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  fiiture  action,  of  the  English  clergy. 

In  every  public  meeting,  in  every  religious 
assembly,  in  every  social  gathering,  one  face 
will  be  looked  for  that  wilt  be  seen  nu 


more — one  voice  that  charmed  all  hearen 
is  for  ever  silent.  Not  only  so,  but  an  ex- 
istence is  extinguished  which  was  the  chief 
stimulating  or  retarding  force  of  almost  every 
movement  of  ecclesiastical  policy.  Of  the 
peculiar  weapons  by  which  the  war  or  the 
peace  of  the  Churdi  has  been  maintained 
for  the  last  tiiir^  years,  not  a  few — whether 
shield  or  spear,  sword  or  bow — are  buried 
with  him  in  his  grave. 

It  was  said  by  one  who  loved  him  dearly 
and  knew  him  well,  when  he  lefk  his  first 
episcopate,  "  The  romance  of  the  diocese  is 
gone."  The  same  in  its  measure,  and  in  a 
larger  and  more  varied  sense,  may  be  said  now 
that  he  has  left  us  altogether.  The  romance, 
the  conflict,  the  dramatic  interest,  the  multi- 
farious excitement,  the  trumpet's  silver  call, 
the  phosphoric,  electric  atmosphere,  the  iron 
sharpening  iron,  the  joy  and  the  toil  of  the 
battle,  the  magic  of  dissolving  views — all 
these  are  gone. 

New  necessities,  new  duties,  new  oppor- 
tunitira  for  good,  crowd  into  the  vacant 
space.  We  have  turned  over  a  fresh  leaf 
in  the  history  of  the  English  Church.  It 
is  for  those  who  remain  to  weig^  well  what 
are  the  characters  which  shall  by  us  be 
written  on  those  future  pages.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  been  warned,  in  various 
tones,  that  such  as  he  was  is  not  likely 
again  to  point  or  adorn  the  tale  of  our 
eventful  annals.  It  may  well  be  so,  for 
such  a  rare  and  at  the  same  time  such  an 
intricate  combination  of  qualities  comes  once 
in  an  age  or  a  nation,  and  comes  not  again. 
The  mighty  are  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of 
war  are  perished,  and  no  art  or  efibrt  can 
recall  or  reconstmct  them.  But  the  materials 
out  of  which  tiu>se  weapons  wen  forged^  the 
stage  on  which  the  heroes  of  the  world  or 
Church  have  acted  their  part,  still  continue, 
and  will  continue  as  long  as  goodness  has  to 
be  promoted,  as  long  as  freedom  has  to  be, 
secured,  as  long  as  truth  has  to  be  vindi- 
cated, as  long  as  selfishness  and  falsehood 
and  indolence  have  to  be  combated  on  thQ 
face  of  this  distracted  earth. 

Blessed— we  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
think  in  the  weariqrss  of  the  struggle- 
blessed,  thrice  happy,  are  they  that  havq 
fallen  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  honours — 
that  have  gone  to  their  long  rest  beyond 
the  reach  of  misconstruction,  of  failure,  <m 
temptation.  Blessed,  thrice  blessed,  to  hav^ 
passed  at  one  bound,  from  the  midst  of  toili 
some  labour  and  aiduous  duti»  and  eagec 
aspirations,  into  the  presence  of  Him  wh^ 
knows  whereof  we  are  made,  and  in  whos« 
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Kght  we  shall  see  light.  Yet  for  those  who 
are  left  behind  in  the  dull  wear  and  tear  of 
earthly  scenes,  there  is  a  call  that  reverbe- 
rates from  the  grave.  The  bow  -of  Jonathan 
may  refuse  to  be  bent  save  by  die  hand  of 
Jonathan,  but  it  is  not  broken  asunder ;  the 
sword  and  shield  of  Saal  may  haw  been 
cast  away,  but  the  hosts  of  Israel  are  still 
around  us  to  be  led  on  to  victozy.  God 
speaks  and  works  in  divecs  manners  and 
sundry  times.  We  are  not  bounded  by  an 
iron  fate.  We  are  proud,  even  those  of  us 
who  stood  furthest  apart  from  either  of  them, 
we  are  proud  of  the  two  gifted  Englisha»en 
who  are  onrs  hencrforth  only  in  memory. 
But  we  will  not  believe  that  the  light  of  Israel 
is  quenched  in  their  graves.  Tell  it  not  in 
Oath,  nor  publish  it  in  liic  streets  of  Askelon. 
The  race  in  which  th^  run  is  not  yet  ovct  ; 
a  greater  goal  than  tiiey  reached  is  still 
to  be  achieved;  England  and  the  Engli^ 
Church  have  still  a  course  larger  and  wider 
than  any  individtial  career. 

The  animation,  the  fire  that  may  have 
been  enkindled  or  fostered  by  any  such 
bright  existence  as  that  which  has  just  been 
dosed,  is  the  beginning,  not  the  conclu- 
sion, of  religion — 'the  means,  and  not  the 
end  of  our  moral  being.  We  know  well 
that  iJiere  have  been  in  other  times  and 
countries  revivals  of  rdigious  life,  which 
have  been  not  for  good,  but  for  evil — or  at 
least  only  for  a  mixed  and  partial  good — 
zeal  without  knowledge,  life  without  light, 
fatth  without  charity — revivals  not  of  Kving 
and  eternal  truths,  but  of  ancient  errors  and 
dark  superstitions. 

Hiere  are  many  who,  wlulst  they  ad- 
mired the  energy  and  die  idnlrty  m  the 
departed,  were  ccmstrained  to  look  in  other 
directions  for  the  full  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  To  many  it  seems  plain 
that  the  current  of  ecclesiastical  activity 
which  has  been  set  in  motion  during  the  la^ 
half  century  must,  if  it  is  to  produce  results 
of  lasting  beneficence,  be  guided  into  deeper 
and  wider  channels.  The  best  tribute  to 
the  dead  is  to  secure  that  in  the  years 
that  are  coming  there  shall  be  imputed  to 
the  future  movements  of  the  En^ish  Church 
that  upward  spirit  v/hidi  shall  indeed  lead 
us  through  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
deatii"  to  "the  green  pastiues  and  beside 
the  waters  of  comfort,"  Let  us  remember 
that  the  true  purpose  of  every  regions  in- 
stitution, of  every  religious  revival,  ought 
to  be  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than 
the  attempt  to  make  Earth  like  Heaven,  and 
men  like  Jesus  Christ.    Let  us  remember 


that  tiie  glory  of  the  dergy  is  not  to  set 
themselves  apart  as  a  separate  caste,  but  to 
make  thomfielves-ooe  with  thek*  feUov-atueu 
and  ffdlow-Christxws.    Let  ua  maeaba 
that  the  cfaiefest  and  oobAest  **«eftpau  of 
war "  with  whidi.  eocr  can  be  avbdoad  ae 
those  which  are.  fniged  and  tested  ad 
buret  Aed  in  the  fimiaoe  -of  feariess,  uaftnch- 
ing  inqdiy,  of  alasohite  love  a£  inA,  d 
uashrinfcii^,  nBSvervmg  aincerity,  ivhidi 
wielded  widt  discriminatiBg  forbexrance,widi 
sacred  impartiality,  with  bouiuiiess  chaniy. 
Let  us  not  seek  to  extermiaate  difideoces 
(for  difTerences  ase  the  signs  and  fiui^  of 
life),  but  to  pre  rent  di&renaes  fro«  becm- 
ing  divisions.   Let  us  be  sure  that  in  eveiy 
eSbrt  to  cahirge  our  borders,  to  opea  m 
gates,  to  retain  whatever  then  is  of  trae 
and  hoty  amongst  oms^ves,  to  vekonc 
whatever  ttoe  is  of  tnie  and  hsif  maou^ 
onr  estamged  bEethccn,  is  the  stiengUi  of  a 
Church  wloae  boMt  is  ihat  k  is  the  Chumli 
of  England,  the  Church  of  tbe  Reicraatiu, 
theCboKihofHim  whosAid,  **Ulhttmbi 
wgt,  I  will  dnw  ail  men  to  nyaetf;"  who 
said,  *'  Htm  that  oometh  onto  me,  I  Till  in 
no  wise  ca£t  out."    Let  us  look  vpon  tbe 
pioneers  of  scientific  or  historical  or  btmiy 
truth,  not  as  onr  secret  foea»  or  sidMBiGfiive 
slaves,  but  as  our  aUies,  even  if  sooKtimes 
disguised  as  esummies — as  the  very  imtiuctois 
whom  God  in  his  goodness  has  p^ed  «ver 
us.    Let  us  be  suse  that  inatitutiotts,  hew- 
evor  venerable,  which  ninifiter  not  to 
cation,  but  to  strife  and  bttteness-^hu 
doctimes,  however  sokwo,  v^kh  ase  luiod 
into  watchwords  of  party,  me  as  tfae  sak 
tint  has  lost  ks  ssawur;  Ibat  the  stk, 
whether  of  Jhe  Omsdh  or  of  Ae  wodd, 
whether  of  inttstntioos  or  doctrinos,  is  the 
qaickening  spirit,  not  the  letter  that  kSk^  is 
the  heroic,  the  candid,  the  fiaindy  soul,  even 
more  than  the  capacious  intellect,  is  tbe 
un^akon  beHef  that  ti>e  thiqgs  wfaidb  boi^ 
not  seen  aue  efeemid,  arc  gxeater  thsm  ^ 
things  which  being  seen  are  tempeeal.  Tk 
veil  which  parts  us  from  those  etaraal  iitt^ 
is,  at  such  jnoments  as  these,  rent  asunder. 
The  hand  of  death,  like  the  Woid  of  God, 
is  "  quick  and  poverftil,  aad  sharper  ttna 
any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
dining  asuoder  of  acml  aad  s^atf  of  joiiss 
and  manow,  a  diaoeeoer  of  the  ^oogfat  and 
intents  of  tiie  heait"  m  man,  ia  natkn^  ud 
in  Oiurdaes.    May  we  cfaue  in  kea 
inught — may  we  cany  on,  it  may  be  witb  ^ 
instruments  quite  unibke  to  those  ndiidi  htyc 
been  vouchsarfed  to  us  in  the  past,  the  lUX- 
haustiUe  work  of  purifying  aiul  rcgenoniiog 
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ourselves  and  our  country,  which  at  each  I  freedom  of  God's  grace.  *'  Be  sming  and 
successive  parting  of  the  mighty  ones  of  the  '  of  good  courage,  and  do  it ;  fear  not  nor  be 
earth  is  left  to  us  from  generation  to  genera- 1  dismayed,  for  tfie  Lord  God  will  be  -with  thae 
tion,  as  it  was  from  Saul  to  David,-from  David  i  as  with  those  that  went  before  us  ;  He  will 
to  Solomon.  It  is  a  worrk  whic^  will  grow  |  not  fail  titee  nor  forsake  thee,  nntil  thou  hast 
vith  die  f^owth  of  England's  greatness,  with  |  finished  all  the  work  for  the  servioe  of  the 
the  increasing;  appreciation  of  the  value  and  {  house  of  the  Lord."* 
wtue  of  Truth,  with  the  larger  sense  of  the  |  a.  p.  sTASLEr. 


HOW  ST.  PAUL  LIVED. 

Bv  THS  uiB  Rxv.  XORJIAN  UACLEOD,  D.D. 

"luncntcified  iritli  Cfarirt:  iMTertMeH I Ihn ;  yetvotX,  fut  Chriat  IWeA  in  me:  an4  the  life  vAick  f  aow  Km  i»  tbc  ' 
llMk  I  Im  b7  dw  Ua&  at  tfan  Sm  ot-Gvi,  wbo  kmd      ud  cave  UihuU  lot  me,"— Gal.  il.  jo.  i 


WHAT  a  revelation  is  this  of  what  a 
brother  man  experienced  eighteen 
centuries  ago !  If  I  discovered  this  -verse 
engraven  on  a  rock  in  the  desert,  if  I  never 
knew  who  hsui  carved  it  there,  I  wotrfd  still 
have  to  a<^owledge  that  it  was  true; 
and  thne  is  aot  a  Christian  on  earth,  how- 
ever  weak,  but  recognises  in  these  words 
the  expression  of  his  own  life.  He  may  not, 
indeed,  have  realised  Aat  life  so  nvidly, 
so  earnestly',  so  habitually,  as  it  is  here 
described,  but  he  could  say  ^vith  truth,  "  I 
know  what  that  means.  T/uzt  is  my  heaven 
on  earth,  that  is  what  I  hunger  and  thirst  for, 
that  is  what  I  long  to  attain,  and  a//  that  is 
of  God  in  my  soul  and  in  my  experience,  all 
that  is  real  life  in  me,  is  revealed  in  these 
words."  But  we  know  who  spoke  them,  and 
recorded  them  on  this  great  rock.  It  was 
St.  Paul,  of  v/hom  we  know  more  liian  p»- 
haps  of  any  nan  in  sacred  history.  Th«re  is 
no  man  witii  whose  inner  life  as  well  as  his 
outer  we  are  so  thoroughly  acquainted  as 
tile  Apostle  Taul,  and  never  did  tiiere  live  a 
nohler  sjarit.  He  has  made  the  world  grander 
his  very  existence  in  it  He  is  one  of  our 
greatest  kings,  ruling  the  hearts  of  men;  one 
of  our  truest  teachers ;  one  erf  our  iHgh  priests, 
who  has  offered  unto  God  thesacrificeof  a  con- 
seaated,  ho^y  life,  and  of  a  most  thankful, 
rejoicing  spirit  of  prayer  and  praise.  In 
reading  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  we  auwwt  possibly 
resist  the  impression  made  by  all  he  said,  by 
all  he  was,  and  all  he  tiid,  that  here  at 
least  we  have  one  of  the  truest  and  most  ho- 
nest of  men,  Eving  according  to  God's  w31,  and 
always  simple,  smcere,  pure  and  transparent, 
as  a  sunbeam  giving  life  and  light,  because 
possessing  himself  the  Hfc  andl^ht  of  Christ; 
tnduring  every  hardship,  encountering  every 
difficulty,  carrying  every  burden;  pursuing 
his  way  amidst  penh  of  ereiy  lund  ttett  ca>ttki 
■all  to  the  lot  of  men :  meetin^r  o«M»itian. — 


often  mean,  paltry,  and  despwcably  wkdced,— 
and  experiencing  cowardly  desertiacts  from 
friends  in  time  of  danger;  labouring  as  a 
I  preacher  and  a  bu^  workmao  ;  and  all  this 
with  a  meekness,  tender  afiectioB,  geatle 
forbearance,  unswerving  ifutitude,  a  sMjestk: 
common  sense  an4  absence  of  all  cKcite- 
ment,  yet  with  such  a  joy  tmspeakaUe,  as 
makes  one  love  him  on  tk»  side  of  id^try. 
Amddst  the  gakxy  of  saints  gathered  m 
from  aH  lancte  in       Cbwch  above,  there 
is  no  one  whom  ChristianG  wiU  greet  mwe 
Avith  the  feeling  of  a  dear  and  intimate  friend 
than  St.  Paul,  so  divine  in  his  ^iritualhry,  yet 
5D  perfectly  hunaan  in  all  his  STmpathaes.  It 
is  truly  a  Godsend  to  the  chnrdi  to  know 
what  this  man  knew  and  thought  of  J>eaus 
Christ,  what  power  this  Jesus  had  over  him, 
what  he  found  Jesus  to  be  to  him,  and  what 
he  was  enabled  to  become,  endure,  pedbm, 
and  rejoice  in  through  Jesus.         if  St.  Paoi 
returned  to  ibe  wotM,  and  we  could  cjuettsaa 
him  on  sudi  points,  I  do  not  bekeve  we 
oould  obtain  moce  infanmation  to  help  hs 
than  what  he  has  left  in  his  holy  epistles 
for  oar  instructum  ui  ri^iteonswES  »uA  per- 
sonal comfort.    I  believe  i«hat  he  wrtte 
to  hare  been  inspired ;  bat  I  bedie«e  he 
wrote,  just  as  any  Quistian  man  woidd, 
what  he  knew  to  be  true,  whal  he  honestly 
beliewd,  and  what  he  dn^y  ei^ierienced ; 
and  I   am   mare   thanlcM  than  I  can 
expi«ss  in  words  for  soch  a  testxmony  as 
this  from  such  a  mam  at  such  a  time;  be- 
cause I  know  he  was  no  exception  to  other 
Christians,  or  to  any  Christioi  in  the  Chutch 
now,  and  that  what  he  was,  you  and  I  may 
be  and  must  in  some  laeasnipe  be,  ^  we 
wmild  «cperience  the  same  joyous  and  holy 
life  on  easth  Srafy,  aldnu^  in  a  less  dci^e. 
The  life  which  St.  Paul  lived  in  the  Aedi, 
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that  is,  his  every-day  life  on  earth,  was,  take 
it  all  in  all,  the  most  beautiful  ever  lived 
by  any  mere  man  whom  we  know  of. 
How  many  of  our  largest  modern  volumes 
would  it  require  to  write  the  details  of  that 
life  which  we  have  recorded  in  brief  frag- 
ments, mere  hints,  allusions,  and  always  with 
some  other  object  in  view  than  to  speak 
about  himself  only?  When  one  glaiices 
at  what  we  would  call  the  mere  index 
to  such  a  life,  during  the  long  thirty  years 
or  more  of  his  public  ministry,  it  suggests  a 
biography  such  ajs  no  other  man  could  have 
furnished.  The  journey  to  Damascus  and 
the  occurrences  there  ;  the  three  years  spent 
amidst  the  solitudes  of  Arabia,  of  which  we 
know  nothing  ;  the  scenes  amidst  the  storms 
in  which  the  early  Church  was  nursed;  the 
disputes  with  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Greeks  and 
Romans  and  Asiatics,  with  priests  and  Phari- 
sees, apostles  and  teachers,  Roman  centu- 
rions, judges,and  governors ;  his  long  journeys 
by  land  and  dreary  voyages  by  sea ;  his  adven- 
htreSf  as  we  would  call  them,  so  stirring,  so 
excids^,  so  painful ;  his  perils  everywhere,  in 
cities,  m  the  wilderness ;  his  frequent  im- 
prisonments and  shipwrecks,  his  persecutions 
and  sufferings,  from  the  lash  and  from  ston- 
ing ;  his  hard  labours  at  a  common  trade  to 
support  with  his  honest  hands  himself  and 
those  who  were  with  him ;  his  stru^les  with 
poverty,  without  a  home,  often  in  pain, 
nakedness,  and  the  want  of  all  things ;  his 
preaching  and  speaking  at  all  times,  in  all 
places,  to  every  kind  of  audience,  from  the 
barbarians  in  Melita  to  the  cultivated  in 
Athens ;  his  letters  to  the  churches,  and  his 
arguments,  pleading,  and  labours  tn  private  j 
his  constant  risk  of  a  cruel  and  bloody  mai^- 
dom — all  this  is  but  the  &intest  outline  of 
his  outward  life  in  the  flesh.  But  behind 
this  outer  life  there  was  the  man  himself, 
absorbed  by  one  feeling,  which  possessed 
his  soul  with  the  mastery  of  a  passion,  yet 
with  the  perfect  calm  of  an  abstract  principle 
—sending  him  fonvard  in  his  course  like  a 
planet  round  the  central  sun,  travelling  with 
irresistible  force,  but  with  sudi  a  peace,  regu- 
larity, and  calm  in  every  movement  as  m^e 
them  harmonious  and  sweet  as  music.  That 
over-mastering  power  was  for  St.  Paul  his 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ, — a  faith  whicli  worked 
by  love. 

"  The  lifel  live  I  live  by  faith."  Let  us  mark 
it  well.  I  do  not  think  we  can  exa^|;erate 
St  Paul's  beautiftil  life  of  love  and  peace, 
of  utter  unselfish  devotedness  to  God  and  to 
the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  We  have  a  very 
imperfect  rendering  of  it;  but  he  has  not 


left  the  secret  of  this  life  a  mysteiy.  He  I 
opens  his  heart  to  us,  and  shows  us  how  ii 
was  he  could  thus  live,  in  order  that  we,  too,  . 
might  avail  ourselves  of  a  power  that  vas  j 
for  him  because  for  aU.    "  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  , 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me;  and  the  hfe  which  1 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  ^th  of 
the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave 
himself  for  me."  i 
His  daily  life  was  derived  from  daily  c(»- , 
fidence  in  Uie  Divine  Saviour,  Chi^  for  | 
him,  Christ  with  Mm,  Christ  in  him.   Forlum  ' 
Jesus  was  more  real  than  any  other  person.  ' 
He  knew  Him  more  intimately  than  any  other;  ' 
because  Jesus  did  not  shut  up  His  presence,  I 
but  revealed  Himself,  and  was  ever  with  him,  ! 
St  Paul  could  say,  "  I  know  whom  I  have 
trusted.   I  know  Him,  His  character,  His  | 
likings.  His  ways.  Iknow  HimasmyLoid,nij  ; 
friend,  my  present  help,  I  can  lean  on  Himas 
my  staff.    I  can  rest  my  weary  heart  on  Him,  | 
and  pour  it  out  before  Him.   There  is  not  a 
difficulty,  nor  sorrow,  nor  temptation  I  can- 
not tell  to  Him  and  consult  Him  about,  not 
a  thing  I  want  I  cannot  ask  from  Him,  aad 
the  oftener  I  trust  Him,  the  longer  I  knov 
Him,  the  more  I  trust  Him  and  love  Him.  | 
I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  that  1 
strengthens  me.    His  grace  is  sufficient  ,, 
for  me.    The  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  , 
flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Soq  of  1 
God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for 
me." 

Oh !  what  a  life  of  life  were  ours,  would  we 
but  thus  trust  the  Son  of  God,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  !  Oh,  what  a 
revolution,  what  a  new  birth,  is  there  for  the 
man  who  sees  Jesus  as  a  Person  whom  to  lov-e 
and  trust  is  the  only  true  religion  on  earth !  ' 
It  is  as  if  a  blind  man  who  was  painfulljr, 
and  with  uncertainty,  groping  his  var 
through  the  worid,  should  suddenly  bdiold 
the  sun  and  all  things  reflected  in  his  ligbt.  1 
His  cry  would  be,  "  Behold,  all  things  are 
become  new." 

I  could  not  wish  a  richer  blessing  for  you,— 
for  it  is  life,  peace,  and  heaven  itself,— than 
that  you  should  believe,  and  act  on  the  belieC 
that  you  have  a  loving  Saviour,  who  longs  j 
that  you  should  know  Him,  and  live  by  faiih 
in  Him,  in  sickness  and  health,  in  youth  and 
old  age,  and  by  this  faith  resist  the  devil, 
and  overcome  the  world,  and  enjoy  perfect 
peace,  and  here  be  partakers  of  the  gloQ  , 
which  is  to  be  revealed.    That  man  who 
lives  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  though  he 
were  a  beggar,  a  leper,  a  Lazarus  widi  sores.  ^ 
and  dogs  only  to  pity  him,  is  one  of  Gotfs 
royal  family  I 
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IN  the  thought  of  all  true  poets,  their  ideal 
creations  have  their  root  in  the  poet's 
^  own  experience.    However  remote  from 
actual  life  the  perfected  creation  may  appear, 
whether    it    be   a  *  Midsummer  Night's 
I  Dream '  or  a  *  Revolt  of  Islam/  it  will  be 
,  found  that  all  its  finer  features  were  the  birth 
of  some  chance  bright  mom«its,  when  cer- 
'  tain  aspects  of  nature,  or  expressions  of 
'  human  countenance,  or  incidents  of  life,  or 
I  subtle  traits  of  character,  struck  on  the  poet's 
soul,  and  impressed  themselves  indelibly 
there.    But  though  we  may  be  quite  sure  of 
this,  yet  so  subtilely  works  the  transmuting 
■  power  of  imagination,  so  reticent  have  poets 
I  generally  been  about  their  own  creiUions,  so 
Uttle  have  they  been  given  to  analyze  them- 
selves, that  the  cases  are  few  in  which  we 
I  can  lay  our  finger  on  this  and  that  actual 
fact,  and  say  these  are  the  elements  out  of 
'  which  the  bright  creation  came.    There  are, 
:  however,  some  instfftces  among  modem 
I  poets  in  which  we  are  allowed  to  trace 
the   very  footprints.     And  when  we  can 
I  do  so,  instead  of  diminishing  our  admiration 
of  the  perfected  results,  it  gives  them,  I 
I  believe,  an  added  interest    Lockhart  has 
j  recorded  his  belief  that  there  is  hardly  a  scene, 
I  incident  or  character  in  all  Scott's  poems 
I  or  roniances  of  which  the  first  suggestion 
may  not  be  traced  to  some  old  verse  in  the 
'  *  Border  Minstrelsy,'  or  to  some  incident  or 
character  whidi  he  fell  in  with  diiring  those 
.  raids  in  which  he  gleaned  the  materials  of 
,  that  wonderful  book  from  the  sequestered 
I  places  of  the  green  Border  Hills.    It  may  not 
be  without  interest  if  we  turn  to  a  contempo- 
I  rary  and  friend  of  Scolt's,  and  trace  the  actual 
I  facts  out  of  which  arose  three  of  Wordsworth's 
'  most   exquisite  lyrics,  *  Yarrow  Unvisited,' 
I  '  Yarrow  Visited,'  and  '  Yarrow  Revisited.' 
I     It  was  in  August,  1S03,  that  Wordsworth, 
i  though  he  had  been  bom  and  reared  in 
,  sight  of  Scotland's  hills,  for  the  first .  time 
set  his  foot  on  Scottish  ground.    He  and  his 
I  sister  Dorothy,  with  Coleridge  for  their  com- 
panion, left  Keswick,  to  make  a  walking  tour 
:  through  Scotland.    'The  poet's  mean^  which 
were  then  but  scanty,  his  income  being  not 
more  than  j£ioo  a  year,  would  not  allow 
any  more  costly  way  of  travelling ;  and  well 
for  us  that  it  was  so.    Out  of  that  'plain 
living,'  which  circumstances  enforced,  how 
'  much  of  the  *  hi^h  thinking '  came  j  And 
.  certainly,  as  walking  is  the  least  expensive, 
'  so  it  is  the  best  way  in  which  a  poet  can  see 
1  xrv-45 


a  country.  Walking  alone,  or  with  one  con- 
genial frimd,  he  can  stop,  and  gaze,  and 
listen,  and  saunter,  and  meditate,  at  his  will,  | 
and  let  all  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  melt  | 
into  him  as  in  no  other  way  they  can.  On  [ 
foot  the  three  travelled  up  Nithsdale,  by  i 
Falls  of  Clyde,  on  to  Loch  Lomond,  where  j 
Coleridge,  with  whom  the  morbid  period  of 
his  life  had  set  in,  having  accompanied  them  I 
thus  far,  fell  foot-sore,  and  got  into  the  dumps 
and  left  them.  The  brother,  with  his  hardly 
less  poetic  sister,  went  on  alone,  and  tra- 
versed on  foot  the  finest  highlands  of  Argyll 
and  Perthshire.  It  is  needless  to  trace  their 
route  in  prose ;  for  the  poet  has  left  his  im- 
perishable foo^ffints  at  Invetsnaid  in  the 
*  Sweet  Highland  Giri;'  on  Loch  Aweside 
and  Kilchuxn  in  his  address  to  the  '  Child 
of  Loud-Throated  War ; '  at  the  small  glen 
or  head  of  Glen  Almond  in  the  poem 
on  '  Ossian's  Grave ; '  on  Loch  Katrine 
Side  in  '  What !  you  are  Stepping  West- 
ward ; '  in  *  Rob  Roy's  Grave,'  whidi,  how- 
ever, Wordsworth  took  to  be  at  Glengyle, 
not  where  it  really  is,  in  Balquhidder  Kirk- 
yard  ;  and  at  Strathire,  in  the  *  Solitary  1 
Reaper.*  As  they  two  moved  quietly  along, 
the  poet's  imagination  fell  here  on  some  well- 
known  spot,  there  on  some  familiar  human 
inddent,  and  touched  Uiem  with  a  light  whidt 
will  consecrate  them  for  ever.  It  was,  as  I 
have  seen  on  some  grey  autumnal  day  among 
the  mountains,  the  slanting  silver  light  mov- 
ing over  the  dusky  wilderness,  and  touching 
into  sudden  brightness  now  a  deep-shadowed 
corrie,  now  a  slip  of  greensward  by  a  bum, 
or  flushing  a  heathery  brae,  or  suddenly 
bringing  out  from  the  gloom  some  tremen- 
dous precipice,  or  striking  into  momentary  j 
glory  some  far-off  mountain  peak.  Only 
that  glory  was  momentary,  seen  but  by  a 
single  eye,  and  then  gone.  The  light  which 
the  poet  shed  on  those  favoured  spots  re- 
mains a  joy  for  all  generations  if  they  have 
but  the  heart  to  feel  it 

Hardly  less  beautiful  l^an  her  brother's 
poems — indeed,  sometimes  quite  equal  to 
them,  though  far  less  known — are  the  entries 
in  her  joumal  which  his  sister  made  during 
that  memorable  tour.  Native  poets  have 
done  much  for  Scotland,  but  nature  has  done 
far  more,  and  all  that  they  have  sung  is  but 
a  poor  instalment  of  the  grandeur  and  the 
glory  that  lies  still  unuttered.  When  Words- 
worth set  foot  across  the  border,  with  his 
fresh  eye  and  strong  imagination  he  saw 
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further  and  clearer  into  the  heart  of  things 
that  met  him  than  any  of  the  native  poets  had 
done,  and  added  a  new  and  deeper  tone  to 
their  minstrelsy. 

In  this  first  tour,  when  the  poet  and 
his  sister  had  descended  from  the  High- 
lands, they  went  to  Rosslyn,  and  then  it 
was,  as  Lockhart  tells  us,  that  Scott  first 
saw  Wordsworth.  *  Their  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, Stoddart,  had  so  often  talked  of  them 
to  each  other,  that  they  met  as  if  they 
had  not  been  strangers,  and  they  parted 
friends/  The  x7tli  of  September  was  the 
day  they  first  met  WoMsworth  and  his 
sister  walked  from  Rosslyn  down  the  valley  to 
Lasswade,  where  Scott  was  then  living,  but 
they  arrived  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  had 
risen.  '  We  were  received,'  Wordsworth 
says, '  with  that  frank  cordiality  which,  under 
whatever  circumstances  I  afterwards  met 
Scott,  always  marked  his  manners.  .  .  .  The 
same  lively,  entertaining  conversation,  full  of 
anecdote,  and  averse  from  disquisition ;  the 
same  uns^ected  modesty  about  himself;  the 
same  cheerful  and  benevolent  and  hopeful 
view  of  man  and  the  world.'  They  heard 
something  that  day  of  the  '  Lay  of  Uie  Last 
Minstrel,'  of  which  they  were  to  hear  more 
at  Jedburgh.  At  the  close  of  this  day  Scott 
walked  with  his  two  new  friends  to  Rosslyn, 
and  on  parting  promised  to  meet  them  in 
two  days  at  Mehose.  The  tourists  passed 
by  Peebles  to  the  Vale  of  Tweed.  There, 
after  looking  for  a  moment  at  Neidpath 
Castle,  *  beggared  and  outraged '  by  the  loss 
of  its  trees,  he  turned  from  these 

'Wronga,  iriiich  Xstw*  warcdy  »m»  to  bead : 
For  ineltend  places,  boionu,  nook*,  and  bajs. 
And  dn  pnra  monatun,  aad  tte  gentlo  Imod, 
Aad  lite  (nos  tiloDt  psMvrH^  yet  leaulB.' 

From  Peebles,  travelling  down  the  Tweed 
by  Traquair,  Elibank,  Ashestiel,  through  that 
vale,  where  as  yet  railway  was  undrramt  of, 
they  found  it 

'  More  pensive  id  ■nnihine 
Tbu  othete  in  mooiuliine. 

At  Clovenford  they  had  reached  the  spot 
whence,  if  at  all,  they  should  have  turned 
aside  to  Yarrow.  A  short  walk  to  the  hill 
above,  and  the  whole  of  Yarrow  Vale  would 
have  lain  at  their  feet.  They  debated 
about  it,  and  determined  to  reserve  the 
pleasure  for  a  future  day.  Thence  they 
passed  to  Melrose,  where  they  met  Walter 
Scott,  under  whose  guidance  they  saw  the 
Abbey.  Then  with  him,  for  he  was  then 
*  Shirra,'  and  on  his  official  rounds,  they  went 
to  Jedburgh.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Assize, 
and  the  inns  were  so  filled  Mrith  the  judges' 


retinue  and  the  lawyers,  that  the  poet  and 
his  sister  had  difficulty  in  finding  quarters. 
As  they  passed  the  evening  in  their  lodging, 
under  the  roof  of  that  kind  hostess,  whom 
Wordsworth  celebrated  in  *  The  Matron  of 
Jedburgh,'  Scott  left  his  brethren  of  the  bar 
at  their  post,  and  stole  away  to  spend  an  ') 
hour  or  two  with  the  water-drinking  poet  ] 
and  his  sister.    He  then  repeated  to  Aem  ' 
a  part  of  '  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  ' 
in  which  Wordsworth  at  once  hailed  the 
coming  poet,  and  whic^  he  regarded  to  &t 
last  as  the  finest  of  all  Scott's  poems.  Neit 
day,  while  Scott  was  engaged,  no  doubt,  in 
court,  he  left  them  to  go  to  Femeyhuist  and  . 
Jhe  old  Jed  Forest,  witn  William  Laidlawfor  ' 
tiieir  guide,  whom  Miss  Wordsworth  in  her 
joumal  describes  as  *  a  young  man  from  die 
braes  of»  Yarrow,  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  | 
Scott's,'  who,  having  been  much  delighted 
with  some  of  William's  poems,  which  he  had 
chanced  to  see  in  a  newspaper,  had  wished 
to  be  introduced  to  him.    He  '  lived  at  the 
most  retired  part  of  the  Dale  of  Yarrow,  | 
where  he  had  a  form.    He  was  fond  of  reail- 
ing,  and  well  informed,  but  at  first  meeting 
as  shy  as  any  of  our  Grasmere  lads,  and  not 
less  rustic  in  his  appearance.'    This  was  the 
author  of  'Lucy's  Flitting,'  Laidlaw's  one 
ballad  or  song,  which,  for  pure  natural  pi- 
thoSf  is  unsurpassed,  if  indeed  it  is  equalled, 
by  any  lyric  tihat  either  of  the  two  great  poets 
ever  wrote. 

Next  day  Scott  accompanied  Wordsworth 
and  his  sister  for  two  miles  up  abare  hill  above 
Hawick.  Thence  they  looked  wide  *  over  the 
moors  of  Liddesdale,  and  saw  the  Cheviot  hDIs. 
We  wished  we  could  have  gone  widi  Mr. 
Scott  into  some  of  the  remote  dales  of  this 
coimtry,  where  in  almost  every  house  he  can 
find  a  horr\e.'  But  the  fiiends  were  obliged 
to  part,  the  Wordsworths  to  take  die  toad 
by  Mosspaul  and  Ewesdale  to  Langhtdm, 
Scott  to  return  to  his  sheriff  dutus.  It 
would  have  been  a  curious  sight  to  see  hov 
Wordsworth  would  have  comported  himself 
if  he  had  been  ushered  into  a  compaor 
of  Scott's  friends,  the  Hill  Farmers  of  the 
Dandy  Dinmont  stamp,  with  their  big  punch 
bowls  and  deep  draughts. 

When  Wordsworth  returned  to  his  Gra?-  < 
mere  home,  he  finished  the  poem  'Yanoff  J 
Unvisited,'  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
incident  I  have  mentioned  at  Clovenfortl. 

Eleven  years  passed  before  Wordsworth  |. 
again  visited  Scotland.  The  visit  this  time  ■ 
was  less  memorable.  It  was  not  l^hted  up  | 
by  that  wonderful  jounial  of  his  sister's,  and  j 
it  called  forth  from  the  poet  himself  wly 
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four  memorials  in  verse.  Of  these  *  Yarrow 
Visited  *  is  the  only  one  in  the  poet's  hap- 
piest manner.  ■  The  road  by  which  Vfords- 
worth  and  his  travelling  companions  ap- 
proached Yarrow  was  that  leading  across 
the  hill  from  Innerleithen.  The  ni^^t  before 
they  passed  in  the  sequestered  hamlet  of 
Traquair*  perhaps  it  may  have  been  in  Tra- 
quair  Manse.  Next  morning  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  met  the  party  at  Traquair,  and  be- 
came their  guide  to  his  once  home-laiid.  One 
can  imagine  die  amplfr4ieaited,  garrulous 
vanity  with  which  Hoj^  would  peribrm  his 
office  of  guide,  and  how  Wordsworth,  who  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  so  much  the  gi  eater  of  the 
two,  would  receive  the  patronisii^  attentions. 

From  Traquair  they  walked,  and  so  had  a 
full  view  of  Yarrow  vale  from  the  descending 
road.  In  Yarrow,  they  visited  in  his  cottage' 
the  aged  father  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
himself  a  shepherd,  a  fine  old  man  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age.  This  must  have  been 
at  one  or  other  of  Hogg's  two  homes  on 
Yarrow,  Benger  Mount  or  Altrive  Lake. 
How  Wordsworth  was  solemnized  and  ele- 
vated by  this  his  first  look  on  Yarrow,  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  cmsider  the 
poem  'Yarrow  VisUed.'  Their  route  that 
day  lajr  up  the  stream  to  St.  Mary's  Loch, 
for  this  has  left  its  impress  on  the  poem. 
And  firom  thence  they  seem  to  have  traversed 
the  whole  course  of  Yarrow,  till  its  union 
with  the  Ettrick. 

Seventeen  more  years  passed  before 
Wordsworth  again  crossed  the  Scottish 
Border.  This  time  it  was  on  a  sad  errand, 
to  visit  Sir  Walter  Scott  once  again  before 

*  his  last  going  from  Tweedside/  in  hope 
of  recruiting  his  shattered  health  in  Italy. 

*  How  sadly  changed  did  I  find  him  from 
the  man  I  had  seen  so  healthy,  gay,  and 
hopeful  a  few  years  before,  when  he  said  at 
the  iim  at  Paterdale,  in  my  presence,  "  I  mean 
to  live  till  I  am  eighty,  and  shall  write  as 
long  as  I  live ! " '  Wordsworth  and  his  daugh- 
ter spent  the  first  evening  with  the  family 
party  at  Abbotsford,  and  among  them  was 
William  Laidlaw,  now  a  very  old  friend  of 
Sir  Walter's,  who  had  for  several  years  been 
his  amanuensis.  Next  day — it  was  a  Tues- 
day— they  drove  to  Newark  Castle,  accom- 
panied by  most  of  the  home  party ;  and  the 
two  poets,  both  now  stricken  with  years, 
wandered  about  the  woodland  walks  over- 
hanging that  Yarrow,  of  which  each  in  his 
prime  had  sung  so  well.  They  did  not, 
however,  penetrate  beyond  the  wooded  banks 
near  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  into  the 
upper  and  more  pastoral  region.    It  was 


this  day  which   was  commemorated  by 

Wordsworth  in  his  '  Yarrow  Revisited.' 
On  their  return  home  they  came  down  the 
north  bank  of  Tweed  and  crossed  the  liver 
at  the  ford  immediately  under  Abbotsford. 
As  the  wheels  of  their  carriage  grated  upon 
the  pebbles  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  Words- 
worth looked  up  and  saw  at  that  moment  a 
rich  but  sad  li^ht,  purple  rather  than  golden, 
spread  over  Eildon.  Thinking  that  this  was 
probably  the  very  last  time  that  Sir  Walter 
would  ever  cross  the  stream,  he  was  not  a 
little  moved,  and  gave  vent  to  some  of  his 
feelings  in  the  sonnet — 


'  AtnmUa^  not  of  donda,  or  meirin^  nia. 
Nor  of  the  lettin;  •un'i 
EngentieKd,  hangs  o'er 


Nor  of  the  lettio;  sun'!  pathetic  li^t 

Eildon's  triple  hdghL* 


Farther  on,  fain  to  comfort  himself  and 
others,  he  breaks  out — 

'  Lift  np  your  hcarti.  ye  Honmen  I  for  the  might 
Of  the  whole  world  s  good  wishes  with  him  goes ; 
Blesainfa  and  prayen  in  nobler  retinae 
Than  iceptred  King  or  laurelled  conqueror  knows. 
Follow  this  wondrous  Potentate.    Be  true, 
Ye  winds  of  ocean,  and  the  midland  sea. 
Wafting  your  Charco  to  soft  Partbeaope  I ' 

He  appeals  to  the  elements  and  to  the 
univenal  heart  of  man  to  come  to  the  help 
of  him,  whom  elsewhere  he  calls  '  the  whole 
world's  darling  ;*  but  it  will  not  do. 

There  were  other  affecting  incidents  con- 
nected with  that  visit.  Itwas  on  the  morning  of 
the  Thursday,  just  before.  Wordsworth  left  at 
noon,  that  Sir  Walter  wrote  in  the  album  of 
Wordsworth's  daughter  those  last  and  imper- 
fectly finished  stanzas.  As  he  stood  by  his 
desk,  and  put  the  book  into  her  hand,  he 
said  to  her  in  her  father's  presence,  'I  should 
not  have  done  anything  of  this  kind,  but  for 
your  father's  sake ;  they  are  probably  the  last 
verses  I  shall  ever  write.'  And  they  were 
the  last 

One  stanza  clings  to  memory.  Alluding 
to  the  fact  that  Wordsworth  had  listened  to 
the  'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel'  before  it 
was  given  to  the  world,  and  had  hailed  it  as 
a  true  work  of  genius,  Su:  Walter  says, — 

'  And  meet  it  i>  that  be  who  aaw 

The  first  bint  rays  of  fcnius  bum, 
ShovM  nurk  tlwir  latest  li^t  with  awe. 
Low  i^iiuiicring  from  their  funeral  ura,* 

At  parting,  Wordsworth  expressed  to  Sir 
Walter  his  hope  that  the  nuld  climate  of 
Italy  would  restore  his  health,  and  the  classic 
remembrances  interest  him,  to  which  Sir 
Walter  replied  in  the  words  from  *  Yarrow 
Unvisited,'  which  Wordsworth  in  his  mus- 
ings  in  '  Aquapendente,'  six  years  afterwards, 
thus  recalls: — 

•  Still,  in  more  than  rar-deep  scats, 
Survives  forme^  and  cannot  but  survire. 
The  tone  of  voice  iriuch  wedded  borrowed  word* 
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To  Mdneu  not  tlieir  own,  when,  with  faint  mile. 
Forced  by  intent  to  take  from  speech  its  edge. 
He  Mid,  When  I  am  there,  aUnong'h  'tig  fair, 
•Twill  be  another  Yarrow,'  Prophecv 
Uocethan  fulfilled,  as  g»y_  Campania  1  ihom 
Soon  witnessed,  and  the  city  of  seven  bills. 
Her  iparkling  fonntains  and  her  mouldering  tombt ; 
And  more  than  all,  that  Eminence  which  ibowed 
Her  iplendoun,  seen,  not  felt,  the  while  he  stood, 
A  few  short  stops  (painful  they  were)  apart 
From  Tuao's  Convent-haven  and  retired  ^avc.' 

These  are  the  three  visits  of  Wordsworth 
]  to  Scotland,  and  the  incidents  connected 
]  with  them,  which  called  forth  his  *  Three 
1  Yarrows.'  The  first  visit  and  the  last  are 
I  associated  with  Sir  Walter,  the  second  with 
j  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  And  each  of  the  three 
I  poets  has  shed  on  Yarrow  the  light  of  his 
I  pecuKar  genius.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
I  subject  to  turn   aside  and  note  what  a 

different  aspect  Yarrow  wore,  what  different 
I  feelings  it  caMcd  up  in  each  poetj  as  seen  by 
1  his  own  individual  eye.   But  there  is  an 

anterior  question  which  may  very  naturally 

occur  to  any  one  to  ask — ^What  is  there 
,  peculiar  about  Yarrow  of  all  the  thousand 

streams  of  Scotland  to  rivet  the  affection, 
■  and  call  forth  the  finest  minstrelsy  of  these 

three  poets  ?  A  chance  comer  passing  down 
,  its  gf'een  braes  and  holms,  if  told  that  this 

dale  was  consecrated  to  song,  might  well 

exclaim, — 

'  What* (  Yarrow  but  a  river  bars 
That  glida  the  dark  hills  ttuder  t  ' 
There  arc  a  thousand  such  dwwherA 
As  worthy  of  yoor.WDoder.' 

To  a  <»isual  and  hurried  glance  it  might  well 
seem  so ;  but  there,  too,  as  elsewhere,  it  is 
'  not  to  liie  first  rapid  look  that  the  truth 

I  reveals  itself. 

j  What  is  it  then  that  has  so  consecrated 
I  Yarrow  to  song  and  poetry,  made  it  dear  to 
I  the  hearts  of  so  many  poets,  dear  too  to  every 
heart,  in  which  there  dwells  any  tone  of 
melody  ?  The  very  name  is  itself  a  poem, 
sounding  so  wildly  sweet,  so  sad  and  musi- 
cal. And  when  you  see  it,  the  place 
answers  with  a  strange  fitness  to  the  name. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the 
whole  Scottish  Border,  of  that  mountain  tract 
which  sweeps  bom  sea  to  sea,  from  Sl  Abbs 
Head  and  Uie  Lanimennuir  westward  to  the 
hills  of  Galloway.  It  concentrates  in  itself 
all  that  is  most  charactereristic  of  that 
scenery.  The  soft  green  rounded  hilk  with 
their  flowing  outlines  overlapping  and  melt- 
ing into  eadi  other, — the  clear  streams  wmd- 
I  ing  down  between  them  from  side  to  side, 
margined  with  green  slips  of  holm, — the  steep 
braesides  with  the  splendour  of  mountain 
grass  interlaced  here  and  there  with  darker 
ferns,  or  purple  heather, — the  hundred  side- 
bums  that  feed  the  main  Dale-river,  commg 
from  bidden  Hopes  where  the  grey  tower 


still  moulders, — the  pensive  aspect  of  the  ' 
whole  region  so  solitary  and  desolate.  Then 
Yarrow  is  the  centre  of  the  once  faiqous  but 
now  vanished  Forest  of  Ettrick,  with  its 
memories  of  proud  huntings  and  duvalry,  of , 
glamourie  and  the  land  of  Faery.  Again,  it 
is  the  home  of  some  *  old  unhappy  i3s-<£  <  ' 
thing,'  some  immemorial  romantic  sorrov, 
so  remote  that  tradition  has  foigotten  its 
incidents,  yet  cannot  foiget  the  impression  , 
of  its  sadness.    Ballad  after  ballad  comes  I 
down  loaded  with  a  dirge-like  wail  for  some 
sad  event,  made  still  sadder  for  that  it  be- 
fell in  Yarrow.     The  oldest  that  survives,  \ 
'The  Dowie  Dens  o'  Yarrow,'  tells  of  a 
knigh^  one  probably  of  the  clan  Scott,  | 
treacherously  slain  in  combat  by  a  kinsmaD  .-  i 

, '  She's  kiii'd  his  cheek,  ihe'*  kaim'd  hti  hair,        I  | 
As  oft  she'd  done  before,  O ; 
Sfec's  belted  him  wi'  his  noble  brand. 
And  he's  awa'  to  Tatrow.' 

To  Yarrow  too  belongs  that  most  pathetic ' 
*  Lament  of  the  Border  Widow,'  sung  by  his ' 
wife  Marjory  over  the  grave  of  the  Outlaw  j 
Piers  Cockbum,  when  she  had  buried  lum  | 
by  his  tower  of  Henderland  : —  i 

'  I  sew'd  bis  sheet,  making  mr  maen ; 
1  watcb'd  the  corpse,  myself  alan« ; 
,1  watch'd  his  bo^,  nifht  and  day, 
'No  livisc  cteatnn  cam  that  my. 

'I  look  his  body  on  my  back,  . 
And  whiles  I  n^ed,  and  whiles  I  sat^ 
I  dini'd  a  nave,  and  laid  him  in. 
Ana  happ'd  him  with  the  sod  sao  groea, 

'  But  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair,  | 
When  I  laid  the  inoal  on  his  yvllowhair; 
O  think  aa  ya  my  heart  was  waje,  I 
Whea  I  toni'd  abovt,  away  to  (aa  I ' 

Below  Henderland,  a  mile  down  Yarrow,  j 
moulders  Dryhope  Tower,  .the  birthplace  in 
Queen  i$ary's  time  of  the  famous  Mar)'  | 
Scott,  the  first  Flower  of  Yarrow,  Tenowneii  ' 
for  her  beauty,  wooed  by  all  the  Chieftains  of 
the  Border,  and  won  to  be  his  wife  by  ■ 
the  famous  Wat  of  Harden.    Another  mile 
down,  comes  into  Yarrow  River  the  Douglas  ; 
Bum,  which,  after  it  flowed  past  the  now 
ruined  Blaclchouse  Tower,  home  of  Ladj 
Margaret  and  scene  of  the  Douglas  Tragedy, 
had  Its  waters  dyed  with  the  blood  of 
stricken  I/nd  William. 

'  O  they  rade  on,  and  on  they  rade. 
And  a'  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
CntQ  they  came  to  yon  wan  water. 
And  there  they  lishteddatw. 

'They  lighted  douq  to  taka  driak 
(n  the  spring  that  ran  sae  clear ; 
Aad  down  the  stream  ran  bis  (oda  heaif  a  Uooo, 
And  sair  she  'gan  to  fear.' 

And  all  the  way  down,  not  a  '  Hope '  or  a 
burn  joins  Yarrow  from  either  side,  but  hiii 
its  Peel  Tower,  the  scene  of  such-like  tragic  or 
romantic  incident,  some  of  them  icmem- 
bered,  more  forgotten. 

Last  century  the  old  popular  wail 
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taken  up  by  two  ladies,  each  of  an  ancient 
Border  name,  and  each  the  authoress  of  an 
earlier  set  of  the '  Flowers  of  the  Forest'  But 
their  strains  were  but  the  echoes  of  a  far 
older  refrain,  coeval  probably  with  Flodden, 
which  Scott  sought  to  recover,  but  found  two 
lines  only : — 

'  I  ride  alniie  in  ray  uddia. 
For  An  Flowen  of  (ba  Forat  m  m'  wede  amy.* 

Last  centuty,  too,  Hamilton  of  Bangour  car- 
ried on  the  strain,  but  in  a  lighter  mood,  in 
his  well-known  ballad, — 

'  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny,  bonny  bride.' 

And  soon  after  Logan  recuned  to  the  older 
and  more  plaintive  form  of  the  melody,  add- 
ing to  it  another  note  of  sadness : — 

'  Tbey  tonsht  him  cut,  tbey  soosbt  him  mtt. 
They  Mught  him  all  the  foreit  thorouKh, 
Tiey  nothioK  law  but  the  coming  niKnti 
Thcv  Dotbing  heard  hut  th«  roar  of  Yarrow. 
No:  longer  from  thy  window  look, 
Thou  halt  no  •on,  tbon  tender  motto,' 
If o  tooMT  walk,  ttou  weeping  "laidt; 
Alas  I  tnon  bast  no  more  a  brothoN*^ 

Such  was  the  great  background  of  pathetic 
feeling  out  of  which  Yarrow  came  forth  to 
meet  the'  poets  of  this  century.  In  the 
earliest  years  of  it  Scott  had,  by  gathering 
together  and  concentrating  all  that  was 
oldest  and  finest  in  the  ancient  songs  of 
'The  Forest,'  conferred  a  new  and  deeper 
consecration  on  Yarrow.  When  Wordsworth 
passed  down  Tweed-dale  with  his  sister  from 
that  first  interview  at  Lasswade,  Scott  had  not 
yet  made  the  last  minstrel 

'  Pass  where  Newark's  mined  tower 
lAxAa  htth  from  Yarrow's  Urcben  bower ;' 

much  less  dreamed  of  Marmion,  with  those 
so  interesting  introductions,  in  one  of  which 
he  sings  of  St.  Mary's  silent  lake, 

*  There's  Bothbur  left  to  Fancy's  giuaa. 
Yon  see  that  all  Is  loneliness : 
Your  bonw's  boof-tread  sounds  too  rude,  ' 
So  stilly  is  the  siditnde.* 

Then  Wordsworth  came,  and  as  he  travelled 
down  the  bank  of  Tweed,  and  felt  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill,  within  an  hour's 
walk,  lay  Yarrow,  the  very  sanctuary  of  old 
border  song,  doubtless  the  poetic  heart  was 
stirred  within  him,  and  he  longed  to  look  on 
the  romantic  river.  But  he  was  constrained — 
probably  enough  from  some  quite  prosaic  rea- 
son— to  pass  on,  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
came  to  him  which  took  shape  in '  Yarrow 
Unvisited.'  Turn  to  the  poem.  It  opens  in 
a  lighter,  more  frolicsome  vein  than  was  usual 
with  Wordsworth— frolicsome^  we  may  call  it, 
not  humorous,  for  to  humour  Wordsworth 
attained  not.   His  sister  evidently  desires 

*  To  torn  aside 
And  MS  the  brass  of  Yanow.' 


To  her  wish — it  may  have  been  importunity 
— the  poet  replies,  *  We  have  seen  so  many 
famous  rivers  all  Scotland  over;  so  many 
famous  streams  yet  lie  before  us  to  see — Galla 
Water,  Leader  Haughs,  Drybuigh  by  the 
chiming  Tweed — 

'  There's  pleasant  Teviotdale,  a  land 

Hade  nlitbe  with  plooch  and  harrow : 
Why  ttrow  away  a  aecitttil  dar, 
To  (o  in  search  of  Yarrow  7  ' 

And  then  he  breaks  out, — 

'  What's  Yarrow  bnt'a  river  bare 
That  slides  the  dark  bills  under  t 
There  arc  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder,' 

His  sister  looks  up  in  his  face  surprised  and 
pained  to  hear  her  brother  speak  in  what 
seemed  scom  of  the  old  romantic  river.  To 
her  look  the  poet  replies  in  a  somewhat  more 
serious  strain,  admits  there  must  be  some- 
thing worth  their  seeing  in  Yarrow — the 
green  hohns,  the  fair  flowing  river — ^but  they 
must  for  the  |ffesent  pass  them  by — must 
allow — 

'  The  swan  on  still  SiJnt  Mary's  Lake, 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow.' 

And  then  the  deep  undertone  of  feeling 
which  lay  beneath  all  the  lighter  chaff  and 
seeming  disparagement,  breaks  out  in  these 
two  immortal  stanzas : — 

*  Be  Yarrow  itream  unseen,  uokaowB  I 

It  most,  or  we  diall  rue  it : 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own  ; 

Ah  t  why  should  we  undo  it  7 
The  treasured  dreamt  of  time*  lonf  past. 

We'll  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  I 
For,  when  we're  there  altbottab  'tis  fiiir, 

'TwiU  be  another  Yarrow  r 

After  this  ideal  gleam  has  for  a  moment 
broken  over  it,  the  light  of  common  day 
again  closes  in,  and  the  poem  ends  with  the 
comforting  thought  that 

'Should  life  be  dull,  and  spirits  low, 
'Twill  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow 
That  earth  hat  tometbin?  yet  to  show, 
The  boany  holms  of  Yarrow  I ' 

The  whole  poem,  if  it  contains  only  two 
stanzas  pitched  in  Wordsworth's  hi^est 
strain,  is  throughout  in  his  most  felicitous 
vein  of  expression.  The  manner  is  that 
of  the  old  ballad,  with  an  infusion  of 
modem  reflection,  which  yet  does  not  spoil 
its  naturalness.  The  metre  is  that  in  which 
most  of  the  old  Yarrow  ballads,  from  '  The 
Dowie  Dens'  onward,  are  cast,  with  the 
second  and  the  fourth  lines  in  each  stanza 
ending  in  double  rhymes,  to  let  the  refrain 
fall  full  on  the  fine  melodious  name  of  Yar- 
row. It  plays  with  the  subject,  rises  and 
falls — now  playful,  then  serious,  then  back  to 
homeliness,  with  a  most  graceful  movement. 
It  has  in  it  something  of  that  ethereality  of 
thought  and  manner  which  belonged  to 
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Wordsworth's  earlier  lyrics — those  composed 
during  the  last  years  of  the  preceding  and 
the  first  few  years  of  this  century.  This 
peculiar  ethereality — ^which  is  a  thing  to  feel 
rather  tlum  to  describe — left  him  after  about 
1805,  and  thoa^h  replaced  in  the  best  of  his 
later  poems  by  increased  depth  and  mellow- 
ness of  reflection,  yet  could  no  more  be  com- 
pensated than  the  fresh  gleam  of  new-fiedged 
leaves  in  spring  can  be  made  up  for  by  their 
autumnal  glory. 

Years  pass,  and  Wordsworth  at  length, 
guided  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  looks  on 
the  actual  Yarrow,  and  takes  up  the  strain 
where  he  had  left  it  deven  years  ago.  Then 
the  feeling  was — 

*  Wa  IwTC  a  Tinoa  of  oar  flwn ; 
Ahl  irtiirttuMddmNiidait?' 

Now  it  is— 

'  And  ia  thi«— Tarraw  ?— ThU  the  itn*B 

Of  which  laj  iaxurj  cheriib'd. 
So  faithfully,  1  vnking  dream  ? 
An  iBU|[e  that  bath  periih'd  I ' 

This  famous  exclamation,  which  has '  long 
since  passed  into  the  mind  of  the  world,  had 
scarcely  found  vent,  when  there  f^ls  a 
strange  sadness  on  the  poet's  heart,  and  he 
would  that  some  minstrel  were  near  to  dispel 
it  with  glad  music.  Yet  why  should  he  be 
sad?  The  stream  wanden  <m  its  way  dear 
and  silvery — 

'  Nor  have  thcM  ejei  by  gneaer  hilU  ' 
Been  »oothed,  in  all  mv  wanderhin ; 
And,  thransh  her  depths.  Saint  M»xf%  Lako 
Is  Tuiblr  ddighted  I 
For  not  a  featttre  ctf  dMW  hillt 
I*  ia  th«  mirror  iHghtod.' 

And  '  a  blue  sky  bends  o'er  Yarrow  Valej' 
save  where  it  is  flecked  by  "  yearly  white- 
ness "  of  a  fair  Septembo*  morning.  Every- 
thing that  meets  his  eye  is  beautiful  and 
soothing.  It  is  that  the  braes,  though  beauti- 
ful, look  so  solitary  and  desolate,  and  the 
solitariness  of  the  present  answers  too  well 
to  the  sadness  of  the  past.  Summing  up  all 
the  sorrows  of  innumerable  songs  in  one 
question,  he  exclaims, — 

'  Wbere'was  it  that  tha  baiou  FUnrer 
Of  Yarrow  Vale  Ujr  blasdiaf  ?  * 

And  here,  if  we  might  pause  on  details  of 
fact,  we  might  say  that  Wordsworth  fell  into 
an  inaccuracy  j  for  Mary  Scott  of  Dryhope, 
the  real  '  Flower  of  Yarrow,*  never  did  lie 
bleeding  on  Yarrow,  but  became  Ae  wife  of 
Wat  of  Harden  and  the  mother  of  a  wid& 
branching  race.  But  Wordsworth  speaks  of 
his  bed,  evidently  confounding  the  lady 
'  Flower  of  Yarrow '  with  that  *  slaughtered 
youth '  for  whom  so  many  ballads  had  sung 
lament.  But  this  slight  divergence  from  fact 
no  way  mars  the  truth  of  feeling  which 
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makes  the  poet  long  to  pierce  into  the  dumb 
past  and  know  something  of  the  pathetic  ' 
histories  that  have  immortalised  these  braes. 
But,  though  he  cannot  recall  the  boned 
histories  of  the  past,  he  does  not  ful  to  read  . 
to  the  very  core  the  present  sentiment  dot ,' 
pervades  Yarrow : —  11 

AaaftaanMiUuidholr;  ' 
TkanaceoffbrntchanudBc^W^  i 
And  pastoral  melancholy.'  ' 

No  words  in  the  language  penetrate  more 
truly  and  deeply  into  the  very  heart  of  nature.  , 
It  was  one  of  Wordsworth's  great  gifts  to ; 
be  able  to  concentrate  the  whoUt  feeling  of  a  ^\ 
wide  scene  into  a  few  words,  simple,  strcH^.  \ 
penetrating  to  the  veiy  core  of  it.   Many  a  ,1 
time,  and  for  many  a  Taxied  scene^  he  has '. 
done  this,  but  perhaps  he  has  never  put  forth  || 
this  power  more  happily  than  in  the  four  lines  ; 
in  which  he  has  summed  up  for  all  time  the  ; 
true  quality  of  Yarrow.  You  look  on  Yarrow,  1 
you  repeat  those  four  lines  over  to  yoursel;  I 
and  you  feel  that  the  finer,  more  subtle, . 
essence  of  nature  has  never  been  more  per- ' 
fectly  uttered  in  human  words.    There  it 
stands  complete.     No  poet  coming  after  ;| 
Wordsworth  need  try  to  do  it  again,  fw  ii  'j 
has  been  done  once,  perfectly  and  for  ever.  , 
The  verses  which  follow  relapse  from  thai  \v 
high  altitude  into  a  more  ordinary  kvd  of  j 
description.    Having  traversed  the  stream  | 
from  St  Mary^  Lodi  to  Newark  and  BovUlI,  j|| 
he  leaves  it  with  the  impresaon  Aat  s^t  has  ! 
not  destroyed  imaginatirai — the  actual  not  [ 
effaced  the  ideal : —  1 

'—  Not  by  iig:ht  alone, 

Lov'd  Yanow,  have  I  won  tbe«{ 
A  ray  of  fancy  still  lurriTcs — 

Het  nailuM  playi  upon  dieet 
- —  I  know  wbera'er  1  eo, 

Tby  Kcnnine  hnatre,  Vamnr ! 
Will  dwell  with  me— to  hdgbtoi  joy 

And  cheer  my  mind  fai  aoiraw.'  I 

Compared  with  '  Yarrow  Unvisited,'  *  Yar- .! 
row  Visited '  does  not  go  with  such  a  swity 
from  end  to  end.    The  second  poem  ha? 
in  it  more  of  contemplative  pause  than  the 
first    There  is  more  irregularity  in  the ' 
quality  of  its  stanzas — some  of  them  rising*  | 
to  an  excellence  which  Wordsworth  has  bo:  ^■ 
surpassed,  and  which  has  impressed  them  on 
the  poetic  memory  as  possessions  for  em,  , 
others  sinking  down  to  the  level  of  ordinaiT 
poetic  workmanship.  But  even  in  a  lyric  of  a 
dozen  stanzas,  if  a  note  is  struck  here  and  thetr  ^ 
of  the  highest  pitch,  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  strain  at  thtf 
same  level  throughout    It  will  be  found,  I 
think,  on  examination  that  the  lyric  stama^ 
which  have  taken  an  undying  hold  on  bue- 
kind,  are  almost  always  embedded  amoc^ 
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other  stanzas  not  so  eminent.  It  is  not 
I  given  even  to  the  most  gifted  poets  to  keep 
on  expressing  the  best  thoughts  in  the  best 
words  throughout  all  the  stanzas  of  a  long 
lyric. 

Seventeen  more  ^eais,  and  then  came  the  . 
farewell  visit  to  Abbotsfozd,  and  tiiat  last  day  ; 
on  Yarrow,  when 

*  Ouct.  more,  hj  Newark's  Cutlo-fatc^ 

Long  left  withont  a  Mwder, 
He  stood,  looked,  liitCDed,  and  iritk  bam, 

G  rut  niiiitrel  of  tho  Bmder  1 
And  throoKh  the  alcat  poital  axA 

Of  monlaerlnc  Newanc  cnter'd ; 
And  clomb  the  irindinc  atair  that  one* 

Too  timidly  waa  moutod 
By  the  <  laat  Mioctrel '  (not  the  Ult  1) 

En  ha  Us  Tala  lecowited.* 

It  was  a  day  late  in  September,  and,  judging 
by  the  traits  touched  in  "  Yarrow  Revisited," 
the  party  from  Abbotsford  did  not  go  to  the 
upper  course  of  Yarrow,  where  the  braes  are 
green  and  treeless,  but  lingered  among  the 
woods  of  Bowhill  and  about  the  ruin  of 
Newark.  The  leaves  on  these  woods  were 
sere,  but  made  redder  or  more  golden  as  die 
breezes  played,  or  theauttmmal  sunshine  shot 
through  them. 

As  they  wandered  ^irough  the  wooded 
banks  that  overhang  Yarrow,  they 

*  Made  a  day  of  ha|tp]r  batiia, 
Hmt  luppT  day*  recalling ; 

^nd  if,  as  Yaimr,  tbroBcb  thawoBA 
Aod  wnm  the  meadow  lamriac^ 
IXd  B«at  tM  iriA  onahmA&o^ 
Tkongfa  we  wm  chaaMd  aad  aancins  t 
lltAem,  some  aatnnl  shadows  ipraad 
Oar  inward  piti^oct  over, 
The  seal's  d«q>  valleir  was  Dot  dow 
Its  bril^tnesa  to  leeover.' 

No  wonder  that  some  shadows  should  over- 
spread their  mental  fvospect,  for,  as  regarded 
Scott, 

SckmuHiwiBrinKTot 
Has  o'er  his  mIow  Drooded ; 
And  Can  wajfam  Ua  atm,— «  ^rit* 
Hateadbrandad.' 

Against  these  forebodings  of  decay  Words- 
worth, throughout  the  poem,  contends  with 
wonderful  buojrancy.  But  the  pressure  of 
fact  was  too  heavy  to  be  put  by.  It  required 
something  more  than  the  soothing  influences 
of  nature,  or  even  the  faith  whidi  Wordsworth 
so  cherished, 

*  Nanght  shall  prevairagxinit  im,  or  diiturb 
Hm  cbeerfnl  faith  that  all  which  we  bdoU 
Ii  full  of  goodnesi,' 

to  have  enabled  Scott  or  his  friends  to  bear 
his  then  condition.  From  the  sight  of  that 
inevitable  decay  Wordsworth  turned  and 
tried  to  soothe  himself  and  his  friends  with 
the  hope  that  though  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  Tweed  and  Teviot,  'Sorento's 
breezy  waves '  would  give  him  gradous  wel- 
conne,  and  Tiber  before  his  eyes  *with  un- 
ima£^ned  beauty  shin&' 


For  Thou,  npon  a  hnndrad  itreanis. 

By  tale*  of  love  and  sorrow, 
Of  faithfol  love,  tmdaniited  truth. 

Hast  shed  the  power  of  Yarrow; 
And  (treaini  onluiown,  hilli  yet  luuceni 

Whererer  thejr  invito  Thee, 
At  parmt  Natan's  (ratefal  call, 

Witii  cladaess  must  nqaito  thee.' 

Alas !  how  different  was  the  reality  t 
In  Lockhart's  life  of  htm  may  be  read 
with  how  dull  and  unstirred  a  heart  he 
gazed  on  all  that  Italy  contains  of  art  or 
nature,  how  the  only  things  that  for  a  moment 
reanimated  him  were  the  Tombs  of  the  Stuarts 
in  SL  Peter's,  and  the  sight  of  the  heather  on 
the  Apennines  reminding  him  of  his  own  land. 

After  the  expression  of  the  hope  of  what 
Italy  may  do  for  him  Wordsworth  passes  on^ 
in  foxu:  more  stanzas,  to  reflect  on  the  power 
of  "  localised  Romance,"  what  it  does  to  ele- 
vate and  beautify  existence,  how 

'  The  viiioBS  of  Ute  past 
Suitain  the  heart  id  teelinf 
life  a*  she  is,— oar  chuge&l  USb,' 

And  then  the  poem,  longer  than  either  of 
the  two  preceding  ones,  closes  with  this  fare- 
well benediction  "on  the  stream,  whose  im- 
memorial charm  his  own  three  poems  have 
so  greatly  enhanced . — 

'  flow  on  for  erer.  Yarrow  Stieaa  J 

Fnlfil  thy  pensive  dn^, 
,  Well  ^oued  that  future  Baidaabonld  chant 

For  simple  VcarU  thy  beauty ; 
i  To  dream -light  dear  wiiile  yet  imsssp. 

Dear  to  the  common  svasbia^ 
And  dearer  itill,  as  now  J  foei. 

To  memeiy'*  shadowy  moonshine.' 

This  poem,  along  with  the  touching 
sonnet  which  condenses  many  of  the  same 
sentiments,  and  tells  Scott  that  'the might  of 
the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him  goes,* 
was  sent  soon  afterwards  to  him,  and  reached 
him  before  he  left  London  for  Italy.  No 
record  remains  as  to  how  he  took  these 
poems,  or  what  pleasure  they  gave  him. 
Probably  the  pall  of  gloom  was  by  this  time 
settling  down  on  his  mind  too  heavily  to  be 
lifted  off  by  any  songs  that  mortal  poet  could 
indite. 

Compared  with  the  tiro  fcmner  poems, 
'Yarrow  Revisited*  falls  short  of  the  ideal 
tone  to  wlddi  they  were  set  In  the  former, 
the  poet's  mind  iras  fiee  to  follow  its  natural 
impulse,  and,  unracumbered  with  present 
fact,  to  see  Yarrow  Vale  in  the  visionary 
light  whidi  nature  or  foregone  humanities 
had  combined  to  shed  upon  it 

In  the  last  poem  the  sense  of  Scott's  re- 
cent misfortunes  and  declining  healtli  was  too 
painfully  present  to  admit  of  such  treatment 
Wordsworth  was  himself  conscious  of  this, 
and  in  the  retrospect  he  made  this  remark : — 
'  There  is  too  much  pressure  of  fact  for  these 
verses  to  harmonize,  as  much  as  I  could 
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wish,  wid)  the  two  preceding  poems.*  This  is 
trae.  And  yet  if  it  wants  ^e  idealizing  touch, 
,it  has  qualities  of  its  own  wlucfa  well  com- 
pensate for  that  want    It  is  one  of  the 

latest  of  Wordsworth's  poems  in  which  his 
natural  power  is  seen  still  unabated;  and  if 
it  falls  below  the  best  things  he  did  in  his 
best  days,  it  is  only  second  to  these,  and 
displays  his  later  or  autumnal  manner  in  its 
best  form.  Several  of  the  stanzas  above 
quoted  are  only  a  little  below  the  finest 
A-erses  in  the  best  of  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads,' 
wTitten  in  his  poetic  prime.  But  if  some 
may  estimate  the  artistic  merit  of  *  Yarrow 
Revisited '  lower  than  I  am  inclined  to  do, 
they  cannot  deny  its  human  and  historic 
interest.  It  is  an  enduring  record  of  the 
friendship  of  two  poets,  the  ^eatest  of  their 
time,  and  of  die  last  scene  in  that  friend- 
ship. Commencing  with  that  first  meeting 
at  Lasswade,  before  either  was  much  known 
to  fame,  their  friendship  lasted  unabated  till 
death  parted  them.  They  had  lived  apart, 
and  met  only  by  occasional  visits,  when 
Wordsworth  crossed  the  Scottish  border,  or 
Scott  visited  the  Lakes. 

On  one  of  these  latter  occasions  they  had 
together  ascended  Helvellyn,  and  Words- 
worth commemonited  that  ascent  by  the  lines 
addressed  to  Lady  Scott, — 

'  Inmate  of  n  nountaia  dweltiaE.' 

And  again  in  the  'Musings  in  Aquapen- 
dente  *  he  reverted  to 

'OUHetf^rn'tbrow,  * 

Where  once  toffethcr,  in  bit  dajr  of  •treastb, 
We  itood  TtjoSiny.  as  if  earth  were  free 
From  townm,  like  toe  sky  above  our  bekds.' 

The  characters  of  the  two  poets  were  not 
less  different  than  were  the  views  and 
methods  on  which  their  poetry  was  con- 
structed. But  they  each  esteemed  and 
honoured  the  other,  throughout  their  days  of 
active  creation,  and  now  they  had  met  for 
what  they  well  knew,  though  they  did  not 
say  it,  must  be  their  final  interview.  It  was 
an  affecting  and  solemn  interview,  accord- 
ing to  the  prose  account  of  it  which  Words- 
worth and  Lockhart  have  eadh  given.  Nor 
less  affectmg  is  this  its  poetic  record. 


Then,  again,  the  poem  is  a  memorial  of 
the  very  last  visit  Scott  ever  pud  not  only  to 
Yarrow  but  to  any  scene  in  that  land  i^ck  ' 
he  had  so  loved  and  glorified.   A  memorial 
of  that  day,  struck  off  on  the  spot,  even  by  ' 
an  inferior  hand,  would  have  been  precious. 
But  when  no  less  a  poet  than  Wordswonh  ' 
was  there  to  commemorate  this,  Scott's  laa 
day  by  his  native  streams,  and  when  into 
that  record  he  poured  so  much  of  Ae 
mellow  music  of  his  autumnal  genius,  the 
whole  poem  reaches  to  a  quite  tragic  p^os.  1 
As  you  croon  over  its  solemn  cadeocn,  and  1 
think  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it '. 
arose,  and  the  sequel  that  was  so  soon  to 
follow,  you  seem  to  overhear  in  every  line 

'  The  (till  ud  mniic  of  hnraanitr,' 

Wordsworth  never  revisited  those  scenes.  ■ 
But  once  again,  on  hearing  of  tbe  death  of 
James  Hogg,  in  November,  1835,  his  thoughts 
flew  back  to  Yarrow,  and  poured  themsdves 
forth  in  this  *  Extempore  Effusion,'  probab^ 
the  very  last  outburst  in  which  his  genius 
flashed  forth  with  its  old  poetic  fervour  >- 

'  Wben  fint,  descendingr  from  tbe  moor  land*, 
I  taw  tbe  Stivam  orYarrow  elide 
Alon;  a  bareAnd  open  valley. 
The  Ettrick  libcpurd  m>  mj  guide. 

•Wben  last  along;  its  basks  I  wandered. 

Tbraneh  povca  wblcb  bad  htgm  to  >bed 
Tbeir  (olden  leaves  npon  tbe  pathways. 
My  steps  the  BordnMninstrel  lad. 

*  Tbe  might]'  minstrel  bnatbe*  no  longar, 
*Mid  moalderinK  ruins  low  be  lies ; 
And  death  upon  tbe  braes  of  Yarrow, 
Has  dosed  Um  Shepherd  -poet's  cyan. 

'  Uke  clouds  dtat  rak<!  the  nonntatn  summit^ 
Or  mves  Aat  own  no  ctnUns  hand. 
How  fast  has  brother  followed  btttber. 
From  sunshine  to  the  lunlesa  land  I 

'Yet  I,  iriiose  lids  from  iofiut  slumber 
Were  eariier  raised,  ranain  to  heu 
A  tinid  voice,  that  asks  in  ^ispen, 
'  Who  next  will  drop  and  diaappenr?" 

Hiese  lines  are  a  fitting  epil(^ue  to  tbe 
three  poems,  '  by  which,'  as  Lockhart  has 
said,  '  Wordswordi  has  connected  his  name  to 
all  time  with  the  most  romantic  of  Scottish 
streams,'  and  he  might  have  added,  with  die 
greatest  of  Scottish  poets. 

J.  C.  SHAIRP. 
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LADY  BELL. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  "Citotenwe  Jacqublike." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. — FROM  THE  COUNTRY  TO 
THE  TOWN  AGAIN. 

INVENTS 

H'wii  had  so 
come 
about, 
that 
when 
Lady- 
Bell 
walked 
over  to 
N  u  t- 
field  to 
2  mingle 
congrat- 
ulations 
and  con- 
do  1  e  n- 
ces  with 
Miss 
Kings- 
cote  on 
Master 

Charles's  having  joined  the  army,  Lady  Bell 
had  also  to  tell  of  the  contemplated  depar- 
ture of  herself  and  Mrs.  Sundon,  a  crushing 
coincidence  to  Miss  Kingscote. 

But  Lady  Bell  was  led  to  think  that  her 
going  was  a  merciful  provision,  so  far  as 
concerned  the  keeping  of  her  secret  from 
a  woman  who  could  no  more  keep  a  secret 
than  she  could  hold  her  tongue. 

Lady  Bell  sat  again  in  the  homely  parlour 
where  she  had  stitched  the  chair  covers,  and 
had  sought  to  make  the  lagging  hours 
pass  more  quickly  by  playing  shovel-board 
with  Master  Charles,  or  by  benevolently  con- 
tributing her  finishing  touches  to  his  educa- 
tion, in  teaching  him  the  air  of  a  song  or  the 
last  cotillon  step.  That  was  in  the  days 
wlien  she  was  poor]  old  Squire  Trevor's 
runaway  wife. 

Now  Lady  Bell  was  a  wife  who  gloried  in 
her  hidden  title,  a  rich  woman  gloating  over 
her  secret  hoards.  But  she  tried  to  speak 
and  look  as  before.  She  even  strove  to  put 
Miss  Kingscote  off  any  scent  which,  im- 
perceptible to  Mrs.  Sundon,  might  yet  hang 
about  Lady  Bell. 

Lady  Bell  was  elaborately  lively  and  witty. 
She  entertained  Miss  Kingscote  with  all  her 
adventures  which  were  public  property.  She 
was  really  sorry  on  Miss  Kingscote's  account 
XIV— 46 


that  she,  Lady  Bell,  had  not  been  so  obliging 
as  to  get  into  a  fire  or  an  earthquake  when 
she  was  in  town. 

For  Miss  Kingscote  loved  the  marvellous 
in  her  own  or  her  friend's  stories. 

There  were  twins  who  had  lived  a  long 
lifetime  apart,  and  had  yet  followed  the  well- 
known  law  of  twins,  by  dying  within  the 
same  hour. 

Somebody  had  known  a  party  of  resurrec- 
tionists who  had  been  thinking  of  taking  up 
a  dead,  and  had  found  a  living  body. 

An  honest  woman  had  expired  from  no 
worse  disease  than  a  whitlow. 

A  wild  duck  had  been  discovered  sitting 
on  a  nest  in  an  oak  tree. 

People  had  seen  a  perfect  rainbow  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night 

After  these  iusus  natura  Miss  Kingscote 
was  best  pleased  with  pretty  stories. 

His  Majesty  had  graciously  interposed  his 
august  arms,  to  prevent  the  fall  of  a  tottering 
old  woman,  who  was  presenting  a  petition  in 
favour  of  her  grandson,  a  hardened,  dashing, 
young  highwayman,  taken  in  the  act,  and 
lying  under  sentence  of  death. 

Her  Majesty  had  received  the  most  beau- 
tifiil  set  of  sable  furs  ever  beheld  in  England, 
as  a  present  from  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

Lady  Bell  did  not  stint  her  old  friend  in 
such  annals,  but  it  was  in  vain. 

Within  half  an  hour  of  Lady  Bell's  en- 
trance. Miss  Kingscote  had  cried  out  that 
there  was  a  difference  in  Lady  Bell. 

The  subtle  distinction  in  eye,  lip,  voice, 
which  had  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
woman  like  Mrs.  Sundon,  or  having  attracted 
it,  had  not  won  a  single  comment  or  con- 
jecture from  Lady  Bell's  bosom  friend  in 
whole  days  of  renewed  intimate  intercourse, 
was  instantly  patent  beyond  evasion  to  the 
simple  woman  whose  leisure  and  uncon- 
sciousness were  those  of  a  child. 

Miss  Kingscote  did  not  hesitate  to  put 
her  clumsy  hand  on  the  alteration,  and,  in 
other  circumstances,  the  rude  but  natural 
process  might  have  had  a  fascination  for 
Lady  Bell.  She  might  have  sought  to  make 
up  to  herself  for  the  lurking  mortification  of 
getting  off  so  easily  at  home  from  Mrs. 
Sundon's  delicacy  or  indifference,  by  going 
again  and  again  to  Nutfield  to  be  covered 
with  confusion,  and  brought  to  the  brink  of 
detection  by  Miss  Kingscote.  For  Lady 
Bell's  second  secret  was  a  happy  secret 
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But  there  were  two  objections  to  the  dan- 
gerous indulgence.  Lady  Bell  was  going 
away,  and  Miss  Kingscote  had  an  incurable 
propensity  to  tell  a  discovery  all  round. 

"Lai'I^y  Bell,"  Miss  KiogisGote  cried 
that  first  day,  "wliat  dohaye  come  to  jrou? 
When  you  ain't  speaking,  you  sit  with  your 
Hps  a<»ntla^  and  youi-  eyos  stonng  at  tha 
wall  as  if  you  saw  a  flea,  a-stidcing  ia  it,  and 
the- sight  rare  fine  and  main  wekiome  to 
you.  When  wencbes-  let  theic  zniads  -  slip 
away.lilu  thfitj  we  all  can  gmess-wliat  tfasy 
slip  to.  These  be  fine  Lon'on  maimers,  to 
gabble  lUu  a  dabdbicdc  for  five  minutes,  amd 
lor  the  nexft  not  to  speak- a  word.  Yet  I'll 
go  bail  I've  been  telling  you  every  arliclB  in 
Master  Charles's  kit,  and  askiag  your  mind 
on  each.  And  these  you  sit  arsmUtog.  aib  me- 
for  aJi<  the  voddn  like  a  poor  sodI  huA  lost 
her  mind." 

"I've-  found  it  agaia  thee,  Mias  Hingis 
cote,"  said  Lady  Bell,  hastening  to  atone  Sot 
her  ofifence.  "  Maatac  Charles  took  ayruf-  a 
wrap-rascal  witU  him,  you  said  ?  " 

"  I  never  said  he  did  aughc  o£  the  ki^. 
He  took-  away,  the  good  fiieze  coat  of  his 
£ither  afoie  him.  Why,  the  lew-we  have  of 
graad  Lon'on  manners  the  better,  say  I — 
you  take  me  ?  I'm  craokiBg  ray  i<^«^  my 
dear.  Nay,  we  coold  not  hope  to  keep  two 
such  fine  birds  as  you'  and  Madam  Swidon 
long  among  usi  Ooly  it  do  come  haxd  that 
you  should  taka  your  flight  aloBg^t -wltU -my 
Master  CharteSir-thie  Lord  hnag  huo-  back 
from  the  wars  safe  and  sound!"  . 

"Amen  to  that  prayer  for  all  gaJlant  men- 
servii^  their  country,"  Lady  Bell  clumed  in, 
sedately,  and-softly  clasping  her  hands  on  her 
knees.-  ■ 

"  I'll  warrant  you  have  an  interest  in  that 
response,  my  Lady  Bell,  else  you  would  ha^e 
been  none  so  quick  in  making  it  so  prettily," 
said  Miss  Kingscote.  '*  Thcie,  now,  you've 
gone  as  red  as  the  red  July  Aowct,  which  I 
was  wont  to  compare  you^  to  when  you  lived 
with  me  and  Master  Qiarles,  and  we  didn't 
know  you  was  quality;  these  were  happy 
days." 

"That  they  were.  Miss  Kingscote,"  ac- 
knowledged kind  little  Lady  Bell,  kind  when 
you  took  her  in  the  right  way,  and  growing 
kinder  now  tjian  ever. 

"  And  how  am  I  to  face  the  next  winter, 
with  you  all  clean  gone,  and  nought  to 
dreani  on  but  bloodyr  battles  in  the  Back 
Woods  with  them  Red-Injins?"  Miss  Kings- 
cote bemoaned  herself  dismally. 

"  But  the  Indians  are  on  Master  Charles's 
side,"  I^dy  Bell'said  eheerfidly. 


Miss  Kingscote  dismissed  the  suggestion 
■witln  scorn.  "  Don't  go  to  tell  me  that  III 
ha.ve  nought  to -divert  me  but  spying  wind- 
ing sheets  in  them  candles." 

"At  least  I  should  not  begin  to  think  of 
the  winter  before  the' summer  it  here,"  I^y  \ 
Bell  recommended  as  good  philosophy;  "you  i 
knew  Master  (%arles  has  to  be  tiwied  to  be  ' 
a  soldier  in  <nia>  of  the  bamdos  naar  torn, 
where  we  shall  be  able  toseea  gicaatdnl  of 
him.   Who-  iaa0ms  -  biit  l3tm  w  may^  tad 
sooner  than- hk'tBUHi^?'' ' 

"  If  you  had  bar  stayed  vith  uar ».  bit 
longer  yourself"  regretted  liifis  KingscMt;  j 
"a  veddinghriug;. leapt  out  of  tbe  fire  rig|K 
into  my  lap  last-sig^" 

"  Good  gracio— I  then  yea  most  be  going 
to  be  nairied  ypuatH,  my  dear  Iiliiss  Kin^ 
cote^  SO'  that  you-taed  not  miad  who  goes,"  i 
vowed  Lady  B«tt,  like  the  naag|ri7  pass  sbt  | 
was  at  that  mawwBt.  | 

"  Ne'er  a  oiar  of  I,  since  I  have  given  up  | 
all  thoaghts  ofi  manying,  leasQM}^  tin  Tib 
sought^  ior  111  inake  no  rash  ppoauaea.  As 
for  Master  Oiaries,  he's  goti^  a^aoipnigaiog. 
—the  Torae  liufeto  the  Jassas  H-aftwe  ix  goes  j 
a<ouctingj   The  ring  iwra  have  bem  youiH  , 
Lady  Bell,  I  «ee.it  in  year  ftce ;  I  lamw  tic  : 
face  of  a  yotwg  woman,  as  has  narriage  ! 
beaming-  in  her  eye."  ' 

"  You  are  wrong,,  you  a/e  wrongs"  insisted 
Lady  Bell,  lauglmg  in  aa  ecstasy  of  mis- 
chievous delight;  "I'll  wager  you  a  silk 
gown,'  Miss  Kmgscote,  thai  1*11  ncwr  macy 
again." 

"It  is  easy  to  say  'done,'"  declared  Miss 
Kingscote,  opening  her  go^e  ^es,  "but 
you  can't  ever  mean  it;  ne,  if  you  had 
abode  still  we  might  have  had  the  wedding 
at  Summerhill,  and  that  would  have  given  us 
a  fillip,  and  beea  a  rare  diversion.  I  would 
have  had.  a  hop  at  it  myself  to  set  it  of^ 
because  you  are  a  favooxite.  I  would  bure 
given  you  such  a  jig  as  would  have  shakn 
the  boards." 

"I  am  obliged  to  you  all  the  sai^,  Miss 
Kingscote,"  said  Lady  Bell,  making,  tlie  tub 
curtsey  which  she  had  made  at  her  first  draw- 
ing-rocMD.    "  I  would  do  anything-  in  life  to  , 
please  you;  indeed  I  would,  an'  I  couli;  | 
but  the  thing. is  clean  impossible."" 

"  Yoa  are  making  fua  of  me,  that's  what 
you're  doingj  Lady  Bell,"  Miss  Kmgscote 
came  to  the  bright  conclusion ;  "butl  would 
have  been  even  with  you  if  you  had  abwfe 
still,  for  there  is  a  fellow  in  the  maza-^ver 
go  for  to  tell  me  there's  none,  vith  that  red  in  , 
your  cheek  and  that  ligjit  in  your  eye;  ^  you  | 
come  to  bid.  farewell  to*  NotfitHd,  aKanyug  i 
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a  heart  ann^  your  gotrnd.  But  I  waa  siue 
and  cerhUB  whtneua;  one  of' you  nudiuns 
set  70iir>n9Bt8  to  dw  smoke  ol  Lon'on,  you 
woudd  ne'er  rest  ttU  you  had  both  haikod 
b:icfc  to  tie  toMn." 

The  London  smofae  of  \^ioh  Miss  Kings- 
cote  spoke,,  and  which  had  snelt  sweet  ta 
Lsdy  Bell,  had  not  begun  to  soil  the  fredi 
!  siinag  green  of  the  j^iks  and  public  gar- 
j  duos,  itheo.  Lady  SeU  and  Mis.  Suodon 
'  were  gone,  bag-.and  baggage,  fiximi£um>aer- 
.  hilt 

establi^ed  in '  genteel 
lockings  in  die  Haymarket.  Tide  situation 
vas  central,  and  fiitl  of  the  boatle  which 
«-asdien  thought  desirable  in  a  town  lodg- 
ing. The  TOoms  in  AemseWes  were  some* 
vhat  &ded  and  dingy,  after  these-  of  Snat- 
meshfllli-biit  'the  young  women  who  occupied 
them  were  sufikneat  to  baighten,  and  adoiiii 
most  rooms. 

In  the  inconsistency  which  had  labely  be- 
come risible  in  Mrs.  Sundon's  cdiaiaeter,  in 
spite,  of  the  stress  . whi<A  had  been  laid  on 
the  coming  requinenMnts.  of  Miss  Carols 
juTenile  edncfUisn^  tbe-chUd  w<hs  left  behind 
1  after  all. 

Caro,  who  was  being  reared  so  wisefy'  and 
I  so  careful^ ;  who^  under  the  very-Testrictions 
which  her<mother  imposed,  had  oaonpied  so 
j  much  of  MtiB.  Snndoi^  thoughts ;  the  woman 
cliltd,  in  whom  was  centrwi  her-  mother's 
!  chief  hopes  and  eiqjectstions — was  disposed 
of  apart  froKfr  that  mother ! 

Can  was  intrusted  confidontly  to  M4ss 
Kingsoote,  that  the  child  might  ran  wild 
under  that  good  woman's  pcrfeotly  kindly, 
but  not  over-discreet  swperiutpndency.  Caro 
m  her  small  persoD,  to  fill  the  vacant 
places^to  lij^ten  the  dalnees-of  Nutfield. 

Caro's  beauttful,  stately  young  mother 
was  to  resume  wi^out  encumbrance  her 
place  in  the  g^^r  world,  and  take  again,  freely, 
her  share  in  its  pomps  and  pleasures,  un- 
<ieterred  bythe  last  terrible  misfbrtune  whidi 
bc&l^  the  miserable  man  she  had 
.  ''>T«d,  irtio  WHS  still  her  huAand,  and  Caro's 
I  lather ! 

£vai  Lady  Bell,  unsuspicious  and  pre- 
t^'^ssed,  was  perplexed,  almost  pained,  by 
tl.e  lea^dng  out  of  Caro  from  her  mother's 

1  t^HAJTER.  XLV. — MASTEJt  CHARLES  SEEING 
TUB  LIONS,  AND  LADY  BEbL  PLAYING 
BO-PEEP  WITH  THE  PUBLIC. 

Ma9tbr  Charlbs  bad  thought,  when  he 
'  ^'as  quitting  Nuthold,  that  his  martial  educa- 
I  Uon  would  be  endiralling,  and  that  any  time 


wluth.heeould  spaie  from  it  would  be  in 
ppomnglgr  and  delighduUy  spent  in  the  sig^t 
and'thfi  life  of  the  town.  He  had  believe 
tbat  to  renew  and  maintain  his  brubherii 
iatimaoy  witda.  Mrs.  Sundon  and  Lady  Be 
would  be  a.  point  'Of  hoaourt  andj  a  saarifio 
to  friendshqx 

Master  Charles  knew  better  after  he  ha 
been  aweek  in>the  awJcward  squad,  and  a  bei 
mit'in  atown  lodging.  He  racked  hisbacl 
strained  hs  arms  and  1^,  and  caugirt 
crick  in .  his  neck  on  parade.  He  was  hoi 
ribly  liaUe  to  dose^  apftd  be  for  ever  dasgrace< 
on  sentry. 

He  promenaded  the  busy  stseets,  and  grei 
weary  of  the  exercise:  He  delivered  wit 
an  inqxntnit  face  lettees  of  introduotioi 
which  were  but  carelessly  received.  He  wa 
<made  to  compiehend  that,  while  he  was  na 
a  feOow  of  much  account^  even  where  hi 
few.icscued  anoesbral  acres  lay,  except  fc 
the.  honest,  friendly  hands  which  had  beei 
strotchod  forth  to  hold  hioa  up  and  hoi; 
him  fortvard,  he  was  ahsolutely  nobody  ii 
mighty  London. 

No  club.ho^itality  of  Wtute's  or  Boodle' 
waa  extended  to  him-  He  might  sit  nigh 
after  n^ht  at  ^e  play,  of  tickling-  his'eax 
at  the  opera,  bat  it  must  be  wkhout  a  com 
radi*. 

His  very  btother  officers  were  sttangesrs  In 
-him,  lildc  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  wereialsi 
.somenhat  slow  to  reeognise  the  merits  •Wind 
were-so-steadedy  gilded  by  fortnne. 

Of  course,  tbat  was  particularly  the  cas< 
when  the  rough  diamonds  an^  overgrowi 
schwiI-bwj'S  of  his  mess,  before  they  had  be 
ccane  axyjuainted  with  those  qualities  in  thci 
last  sub  which  they  oould  heartily  appreciate 
found  in  him  a  mind  and  will  of  bis  own 
in  what  they  regarded  aa  most  reprehensiblt 
punctilio^.. 

He  might  saunter^  and  sit,  and  regale  him 
.self  in  ^  parks  and  public  gardens,  nov 
open 'for  the  season,  and  feel  all  the  .time  ii 
ithe  middle  of  the  cnkivnted  sanoundicg; 
and  the  animated  crowds  like  a  peBcan  iT 
the  wildraness. 

He  might  even  be  so  lucky  as  to  get  i 
oard  for  a  pirivate  assembly ;  he  might  dres! 
care&IIy  in  the  linen  and  lace  which  hac 
been  1^  sister  Deb's  pride,  aiul  in  the  uai 
form>which  not  a  month  ago  he  had  held  sc 
splendid;  he  might  try  (umscientioualy  tc 
caU  to  mind  the  lessons  which  he  had  goj 
gratis,  from  two  such  authorities  as  Lady  Bel 
and  Mrs.  Sundon,  on  town  breeding. 

What  was  his  reward  ?  A  curtsey  from  hii 
hostess;  two  hngers  from  his  host;  somt 
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chicken-bones  and  negus,  if  he  chose  to  fight 
for  them,  late  in  the  evening.  But  not  an 
introduction  whidi  he  cared  for;  not  an 
opportunity  worth  having  to  practise  his 
dancing,  and  show  his  gallantry,  before 
he  went  off,  tired  and  sulky,  to  spend  mone^ 
which  he  could  ill  spare  on  a  coach  or  a  chair 
to  his  barracks  or  his  lodgings. 

He  could  have  pummelled  a  few  feather 
heads,  or  trounced  a  few  unconsciousable 
dandies  with  satisfaction,  by  way  of  variety. 
For  this  young  gentleHian  was  not  of  m. 
sad  and  severe  quiet  temper  naturally.  He 
yeas  frank  and  free,  bold  and  brave;  one 
of  the  best  riders  after  the  hounds,  and  most 
untiring  dancer  of  "Tit  for  Tat "  and  "  Jack- 
oQ-the-Oreen "  within  cry  of  his  native 
Lumley. 

There  were  places  to  which  Master  Charles 
would  have  t^n  moderately  welcwne  as  a 
poor  young  country  pigeon,  who  had  yet  some 
feathers  of  which  he  might  be  plucked.  But 
then  he  had  passed  his  word  to  a  lad^  that 
he  would  not  bet  or  play  cards  unless  m  the 
tamest  £ishion. 

If  he  were  fit  for  nothing  else,  he  was  fit 
to  keep  his  word — to  the  salvation  of  his 
worldly  estate,  bis  independence,  his  pay 
spects  in  life,  and  of  what  was  infinitely 
more — his  honour  and  honesty  in  tiie  ag^ 
of  God  and  man.  People  miight  call  him 
milksop  or  Methodist,  or  what  they  chose  ; 
he  had  pasKd  his  word,  and  he  would  keep 
it,  like  a  sprig  of  the  stock  which  had  de- 
veloped in  its  day  many  a  gallant  indo- 
mitable Puritaiv 

Master  Charles  very  soon  opened  his  eyc^s 
to  the  advantage  (in  which  lay  a  key  to  the 
position)  of  being  on  intimate  terms  with 
two  of  the  prettiest,  wittiest  young  women 
of  rank  and  fiishion  in  London. 

He  would  not  have  slighted  Mrs.  Sundooi 
.  and  Lady  Bell  had  they  been  neither  pcetty 
nor  witty,  and  had  their  claims  to  rank  ana, 
.fashion  fiiiled  on  being  put  to  the  test ;  for  it 
was  true — ^what  Mrs.  Sundon  had  once  said 
of  Master  Charles — -that  he  was  honourable 
above  his  brethren.  But  what  was  generous 
in  his  manliness  did  not  rob  him  of  the  acute- 
ness  which  could  see  and  seize  an  advantage. 

It  is  not  to  say,  moreover,  that  Master 
Charles's  motives  were  wholly  or  even  chiefly 
self-interested,  because  it  was  a  great  gain  to 
him  that  these  rooms  in  the  Hajrmarket 
were  open  to  him  at  any  hour  of  the  day,, 
and  he  ^Id  go  there  not  only  for  a  cup  of, 
tea,  but  for  brcakfast,  dinner,  or  supper,  as  it 
suited  him,  when  he  was  off  du^. 

He  could  do,  and  rejoice  to  do,  spme- 


thing  for  his  friends  again.  He  coidd  be  of 
almmt  as  great  use  to  the  ladies  in  the  town 
as  in  the  oounby.  ■  Unquestionably,  in 
iformer  they  had  squires  at  command,  but 
that  did  not  argue  that  they  could  disease 
with  the  manly,  kindly  young  fellow  on  wboa 
they  could  inq^dtly  rely,  who  never  pre- 
sumed on  his  services. 

Mrs.  Sundon  and  Lady  Bell  were  as  ghd 
to  see  Master  Charles  in  town  as  he  was  to 
see  them,  though  the  preponderance  of  the 
gunmi^^tbeonhisiide.  He  remarked  with 
pride  that  dunge  of  place  wicn^t  no  dumge 
in  their  r^;anL  The  ladles  remuncd  fiuthfiil 
to  the  league  entered  into  when  they  were 
rusticating  as  country  belles  and  I^adica 
Bountiful  in  the  depths  of  the  country. 

Master  Charles  made  himself  at  hoax 
with  the  mistresses  of  the  lodging  in  die 
Haymarket  in  all  simf^icity,  as  he  and  his 
sister  had  given  Lady  Bell  Trevor  and  His. 
Sundon  a  home  at  Nutfield. 

Mrs.  Sundon  took  a  good  woman^s  iiUercst 
in  Master  Charles.  She  had  rescued  him 
from  perilous  ways,  and  that  alone  consti- 
tuted him  her/fv^4  ^ush  ^  agehewasa 
year  ho*  senior,  as  lie  was  xatho'  toad  itf 
reminding  her. 

:  She  was  well  dbposed  to  contime  Uk 
puardianahip  which  he  could  afford  ha,  and 
which  she  could  repay  a  hundredfold;  for 
she  could  give  him  the  priceless  benefit,  not 
of  her  experience  alone,  but  of  her  puiitjr 
and  integrity,  in  threading  his  way  among 
the  snares  and  pitfalls  which  the  town  placed 
in  the  path  of  a  young  country  gentleman 
uninitiated  in  its  base  cxaft,  and  liable  to  be 
abashed  by  its  impudence. 

Mrs.  Sundon  and  Lady  Bell  could  enable 
Master  Charles,  by  accepting  their  gentk 
companionship,  to  make  in  safety  and  triumph 
an  honest  acquaintance  with  town  life,  wUb- 
out  stumbliog-and  tumbling  into  vice  and 
ruin. 

Lady  Bell  vied  with  Mrs.  Sundon  in  ooo- 
ferring  the  womanly  obligation,  and  itLse^iog 
worthily  to  entertun  and  dcoooe  Master 

Charles. 

The  truth  was,  that  Lady  Bell  had  felt  it 
a  little  awkward  to  return  to  thegaywwld 
which,  she  had  so  recently  forsakea,  whOe 
bound  by  a  tie  of  which  that  world  knew 
nothing. 

She  had  supposed  that  she  would  pass  the 
period  of  Harry  Fane's  absence  in  letirement 
Ix  Summerhill.  It  was  to  be  otherwise,  and 
Ae'did  not  know  how  she  was  to  meet  ber 
hosts  admirers  without  showing  cooidoBi- 
ness,  and  betraying  a  diange. 
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1 1  She  did  not  consider  that  if  she  succeeded 
I  in  appearing  as  she  was  before,  she  would  be 
acting  a  false  part,  and  iinposia^  «  cheiU  on 
,  the  public  She  was  the  most  mnoc«nt  and 
I  ^nonmt  of  clandestine  wires,  yet  she  had  a 
I  dim,  vague  notion  that  it  would  not  be  nice 
!  for  those  men — Sir  Gewge  W^tring,  Lord 
^  Boscobel,  and  others— to  pnss^ioimd  her  as 
,  when  sho  was  free. 

'l    Nay,  she  felt  that  she  would  be  fit  to  die 
I  with  shame  and  remorse  if  the  men  were 
;  seriously  misled ;  and  supposmg  she  could 
^  not  parry  what  had  been  already  laid  at  her 
feet  durmg  the  winter— offen,  c^ers  of  mar- 
riage, from  deceived,  mocked  men  to  a  mar- 
ried woman,  who  exulted  in  her  mairiage, 
though  she  tet  it  be  nn(»ocI^ed. 
Oae  means  of  escape  from  the  difficulty 
I  Lady  Bell  had  not  antidpated,  and  it  prov^ 
lj  a  little  trying  to  her  girlish  vanity. 
.  I     In  that  short  interval  since  she  had  abdi- 
{ '  cated  her  power  as  a  belle  and  toast,  she  had 

I  [  been  just  a  Uttle  forgotten.  Other  claimants 
'  to  her  crown  had  appeared,  and  been  so  far 
l'  acknowledged. 

I I  There  were  conspicuous  defaulters  from  the 
j  ranks  of  Lady  BeU's  former  sworn  admirers, 
'  the  most  flagrant  being  Sir  George  Waring, 

and  with  hun  his  familiar  si»rit^  Hn.  Las- 
cdles. 

Some  said  d»t  Sir  Gedtge,  whose  good- 
I  nature  did  not  exempt  him  firon  the  prevailing 
infinni^  of  spleen — or  a  tolerably  vigorous 
I  and  stubborn  spite — had  not  foigotten  an 
aflront  which  Lady  Bell  had  been  so  in- 
'  I  discreet  as  to  administer  to  him  on  the  night 

of  the  masquecade  ball  at  White's. 
I  Sir  George  himself,  his  toadies  and  imita- 
I  tors,  begg»l  to  explain  that  his  defection 
I  was  provoked  by  die  discovery  that  Lady 
I  Bell  Trevor  was  a  little  humbug.  She  had 
I  pretended  to  withdraw  voluntarily  from  the 
j '  town's  homage  into  the  shade,  and  here  was 
.  she  turning  up  again  to  solicit  public  [Hitron- 

I  age  before  "summer  bad  set  in  with  its 
\  I  usual  severity." 

j    Beades,  Lady  Bell  lost  in  certain  quarters 

I I  by  Imo-  association  widi  Mrs.  Sundon.  Tliese 
' '  lax,  yet  bitter  judges,  knew  Mrs.  Sundon  as 
I  j  a  fine  womtoi,  who  was  too  good  for  her 

I  neighbours. 

I  Had  not  Mrs.  Sundon  first  insisted  on 
I !  marrying  and  whitewashing  poor  Sundon  of 
j  I  Chevely,  and  then  been  haid  on  the  sinner 

I I  and  left  him  in  the  lurch,  till  worse — faugh  1 
mention  it  not  to  ears  poUte  t-^-something 
like  murder,  came  of  it  ? 

If  the  judges  wanted  wifely  virtue  in  such 
drcumstances,  it  was  virtue  after  the  model 


of'  Mrs.  Beverl^*s  in  the  Gamesier.  Virtue 
.in  a  woman  ought  on  no  account  to  be  guilty 
.of  turning  round  upon,  upbraidmg,  departing 
from  k  man,  not  though  he  were  self-indul- 
gent, forsworn,  craven,  cruel ;  though  he  had 
lied  to  her,  stolen  from  h«-,  well-nigh  de- 
stroyed her. 

iTiere  were  whispers,  too,  early  current  in 
influential  circles,  of  country  cousins  who 
could  establish  claims  upon,  and  clog  the 
heels  of  the  dainty  beauty,  Lady  Bell  Trevor. 
A  privileged  train  of  detrimentals  was  not  a 
desirable  appendage  to  a  young  lady. 

Otie  odd,  authoritative  fellow  had  appeared 
oh  the  night  of  the  masquerade.  Here  was 
another  (if,  indeed,  it  were  not  one  and  the 
same  bumpkin)  in  the  raw  ensign,  of  whom 
pobody  knew  a  syllable,  except  that  he  was 
ptonaoted  to  be  the  constant  attendant  on 
Lady  BeH  and  Mrs.  Sundon  at  public  places. 
.  ^t  Mrs.  Sundon  and  Lady  Bell  did  not 
hear  the  malicious  small  talk  of  the  highest 
society. 

Beyond  a  twinge,  not  unwholesome,  of 
mortHication  at  finding  herself  not  so  much 
VE^Ued  as  she  had  imagined.  Lady  Bell  did 
not  take  to  heart  her  losses  in  "sublime " 
beaux.  She  was  positively  relieved  by  the 
defection  of  a  portion  of  her  servants,  and 
^e  had  still  more  than  she  knew  what  to  do 
with. 

At  fitst  she  was  incomprehensibly  shy  and 
nervous  to  her  admirers ;  then — growing 
hardened,  alas ! — she  began  to  find  that  it 
was  rather  amusing  and  exciting  to  play  with 
and  baffle  her  followers. 

Lady  Bell's  confession  to  Mrs.  Sundon 
had  died  on  her  lips,  till  half  in  sensitive- 
ness, half  m  pride,  and  partly  in  the  thought- 
less obtuseness  of  what  had  become  custom, 
she  was  reconciled  to  Mrs.  Sundon's  re- 
maining in  the  dark  by  her  own  choice,  with 
r^;ard  to  an  event  of  the  importance  of 
which,  at  the  same  time,  Lady  Bell's  friend 
could  not  have  the  smallest  conception  before- 
hand. 

,  Lady  Bell  |;rew  at  her  ease — cool,  careless 
widi  her  society,  while  they  could  not  for 
their  lives  tell  why  the  young  widow,  Lady 
Bell  Trevor,  should  ^)propriate  an  inmiunity 
not  granted  to  and  seldom  taken  by  single 
women. 

Mrs.  Sundon  looked  on,  but  did  not  seem 
to  see ;  or,  doing  as  she  wished  to  be  done 
by,  would  not  interfere  with  Lady  BeU's 
pranks,  which  were  really  committed  in  the 
exuberance  of  satis£acti<ni,  and  in  girlish 
roguishness. 

But  Lady  Bell  got  daring  in  provoking 
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and  defying  juries  of  chaperons  and  courts 
of  men.  She  would  offer'to  play  ecart^  with 
■ftis  m«n,  or  to  make  up  a  ooui^e  wanting  in 
■a  •country  dance  with  Uiat.  She  wwild  em- 
ploy Mr.  Gower  or  Sn-  Thomas  Neville  to 
■  bring  her  sliawl,  and  reward  him  with  a  pinch 
of  snuff  out  of  her  own  particular  little 
eaaniel  snufT-box.  What  were  these  men  to 
her?  or  what  could  she  ever  be  to  tfcem? 
Why  should  she  be  miacHig  and  scruputons, 
like  a  mere  girl  ? 

Alt  the  time  I^y  Sell  clung  t*o  Master 
Charles  as  to  an  old  friend,  or  brodierly 
«ffiy,  vho  would  come  to  her  aid,  back  her, 
eover  -her  retreat  at  any  moment 

Lady  Bell  won  the  name  of  being  'a  ter- 
rible flirt,  and  that  honest,  neigHfoourty,  bro- 
therly friendship,  which  was  fully  recognised 
down  at  Sammerhill,  was  exactly  the  i!>elation 
wHich  the  suspicious,  sneering,  vitiated  gay 
world  could  not  understand. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. — ANOTHER  WAT£Br>PAR^, 
AND    A    ST&ANOB    EHCOVNTCR    AT  THE 

ROCKS. 

Mrs.  Sundon,  Lady  Boll,  and  Master 
Charles  went  often  to  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall, 
Ti-liere  their  presence  became  as  conspicuous 
as,  and  rather  more  attractive  than,  that  of 
the  gigantic  Russian  Count  Oloff,  who  was 
yet  to  put  his  size  and  strength  to  use  in 
•strangling  his  Czar,  Peter  III. 

Master  Charles  was  i^own  these  places  in 
their  spring  peifection,  while  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  little  of  the  envy  for  superior 
advantages  which  he  had'  rented  on  others, 
but  which  men  don't  object  to  receive  in 
their  own  persons.  He  was  too  modest  to 
swagger,  but  he  did  hold  up  his  head,  with 
his  chin  somewhat  in  the  air,  as  he  made  the 
circle  of  the  Rotunda,  or  hurried  along  quite 
•willing  to' be  surprised  and  enchanted  by  the 
'Cascade,  with  t^vo  such  ladies  hanging  fami- 
liarly on  his  orrms. 

To  Lady  Bell's  great  regret,  Mrs.  Siddons 
had  completed  her  engagement  for  the 
season,  and  was  gone  on  a  professional  tour. 

Vet  Lady  Bell  was-heard  to  reflect,  with  a 
Seep  sigh,  "  It  was-so  heavenly  the  last-time 
I  heartl  her,  that  I  do  not  know  how  I  could 
•have  stood  her  falling  oS,  whidi  most  have 
been." 

In- correspondence  with  this  pensive  senti- 
ment, Lady  Bell  ai^ed,  rather  ungratefully, 
that  Sir  Joshua  did  not  show  "near- such 
fine  pictures,"  nor  "  fother  man  -such 
fine  piates "  (witness  her  trBosarsri  piece  of 
Wedgwood  warL'),  as  she  had  seen  on  -a 
'  iwmer  occasion. 


H<oirev«r,  whan  Lady  Beit  niide  op  a 
wMeispatty  to  K«»r,  shC'adiiittcd  tbttitvas  i 
faar  more  haTinonouBiiBd  decorous- than  tiiat  i 
which  she  had  arranged  with  Lady  Sundon  u 
and  Mrs.  LasceHes  to  Hampton.   Lady  Bell " 
coiUd  never  lift  up  her  hands  and  ^et  hi;;}i 
enough,  and  condeotin  too  isenrer^lheiolly 
istto  which  had  -besn  entangled  ai 

Hampton.  ■  ' 

'*To  think  that  &  gentlaoan  who  ym  ' 
present  had  to  tell  us  that  we  'should 
exposed  to  something  dis^reeable,  -whidi 
was  jost  what  happened.  No,  I  shall  both 
cease  to  be  shocked  at  the  improprie^  of 
singing  with  Sir  Oeoige  Wazing  on  the  inter 
■in  tfae  aftemoon,"  sa^  Lady  (Bell,  when  si- 
ting again  in  a  bai^pe. 

She  spoke  os-soiemnly  as  if  her  ondud 
before  laind  after  tbat  event  had  besn  li^y 
exemplary,  the  ptnk  of  pFaiience,  and  as  if 
she  were  deKvering  a  senaon  pcmAei  vii^ 
the  moral  of  her  own  transgressioas  toth^ 
Uessed  baby,  Master  Cbaries. 

"  It  must  have  been  monsbvns  cold  foi 
you  to  go  on  the  water  like  this  in  Febmai),' 
ramaiked  the  uaimpressed  gnttiesun;  ''I 
wonder  how  you  ever  came  to  think  of  it" 

"  Master  Charles,  it  was  theioveliest  daj," 
Gorret^ted  Lady  Bell  with  a  relapse  into  en 
thusiasm,  "  I  had  the  chamiin^est  weather 
all-  wnter.  I  csn't  believe  tiiat  it  had  been 
winter,  or  if  so,  winter  must  have  bmoved 
the  very  finest  days 'from  ssnzaner." 

"  That  is  miglrty  queer,  ain't  it,  Mis.  San- 
don,"  appealed  Master  Charles  ;  **  we  didn't 
know  the  past  winter  different  h»m  the  rest  , 
of  the  winters  in  our  lives.  It  was  as  min' 
and  slushy  as  ever  down  at  Matfleid  an:! 
Summer  bin." 

"  It  was  not  that  here,"  Lady  Bell  said 
decidedly.  "'You  and  Sunny  make  ih; 
grossest  mistake  when  you  tnaimsin  that  the 
parks  and-gardens,  and  kwns-and  meadowi, 
such  as'  these,  must  look  far  better  ail 
Tiding  with' green,  and  zed  and  white  vi'-h 
roses  and  lilies,  than  when  I  saw  thoa  li^ 
You  are  qiute  wrong.  I  fanqr  Ae  buiU 
must  be  -more  to  some  pe^le  than  the 
blossoms,  and  the  fint  green  shoots  of  V.x 
lilac  to  such  full  purj)le  clusters  as  yoaha\f 
yonder,"  pointing  to  an  overhanging  bush. 

'*  Not  many  people' w  U'  i;;ree  with  yoa 
such  a  whim,  Bell,"  Mrs,  Sundon  joineil  i:"- 
the  Gonveisation,  lifting      her  head  ficu 
leaning  it  on  her  hand. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  replied  the  unAiitn 
Lady  Bell.  "The  Mall  of  St.  James's »  'l 
never  look  hoK  so -mil  as  it  iodked  oad'"- 
tiwibare  bm^Iwagaiott  lha  gay  Aef.  1  . 
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i  walkiBg  there  yeatecday,  and  I  thought  the 
trees  vfffc  s crabby  and  dusty,  that  they  had 
j  suSiesed-an  eclipse  like  Sir  Joshua's  pictures 
■  and  Mr.  Wedgwood's  ware.    No,  Master 
.Charles,  it  was  not  monstrous  cold—I  never 
Tcit  oold,  and  evcrythiag  wiS  monstroas 
I  pretty  th«i." 

"  Why,  Lady  Bell,  you  must  have  been 
bewitched,"  MasCcr  Charles  accused  her. 
I '   '*  PoAiaps  I  was,"  she  laughed,  with  tender 
'  tears  in  her  laughter,  "  and  I  should  like 
'  nothing  better  than  to  be  so  bewitched  again, 
j'  Oil !  vdhen  will  the  nmnths  roll  on  till  foggy 
li  N'ovember  brings  bleak  February  ?— I  am 
1'  weary  of  the  slow  maroh  of  time." 
1'     TU  have  got  my  marchiag  orders  for 
I  another  sort  of  march  before  then,"  Master 
!  Charles  told  her  soberly ;  "  will  tliat  help 
i  you,  Lady  Bell?   It  seems  to  me  you  have 
I  quanelied  witli-the  present  company." 
■i     "How  can  you  say  so,  sir.when  you  and 
I  Sunny  are  here  ?"    Lady  Kelt  flung  back,  the 
j  I  accusation  indignantly.    "  You  must  be  the 
next  thing  to  the  best  compamy,  if  you  are 
I   not  the  very  best,  which  yau  can  no  more 
);  heJp,  than  I  can  help  being  silly.    No,  your 
|,  marching  away  ■ynli,  not  do  any  good,  unless 

I  ]  you  would  all  march  aiway,  and  march  back 
ij  again,  in  double  quick  time,  merrily." 

I I  In  this  pursuit  of  pleasure  Master  Charles 
i  and  Lady  B«ll  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
;i  very  discreet.  Master  Charles  indeed  knew 
I'l  little  or  nothing  of  places  and  circles  except 
i  what  bts  oompanions  and  his  instinct  told 
>|  hnn.  As  for  Lady  Bell,  she  had  taken  a 
'  reckless  iit,  and  was  tempted  to  trample  on 
''  conventionalities.     But  even  Mrs.  Sundon 

exercised  scant  discrimination,  and  put  in 
<  few  vetos. 

1  Tiie  trio  were  to  be  met  wherever  the 
public  congregated  and  there  was  any  spcc- 

!  tade  to  be  beheld,  without  being  over^cru- 
puloas  as  to  the  style  of  the  public,  or 

■  the  nature  of  the  spectacle.  It  might  be 
i  BkuQchard's  baUoon,  or  a  mramaid  that  was 
■ ,  to  be  inspected.  The  resort  might  be  Port- 
I  land  Ohapel,  or  a  ridotto. 

I  Mrs.  Sundon,  though  she  never  played 
1  hereelf,  would  watch  players.  Skt  wouM  sit 
'  for  an  hcxir  at  a  time  like  a  statue,  by  a  faro- 

■  table. 

I  "  Poor  soul,  what  wrought  her  husbantl's 
I  undoiiig,  and  has  made  a  waste  of  her  own 
I  womanhood,  is  invested  with  a  morbid 
!i  fascination  for  her,"  Master  Charles  and 
I  Lady  Bell  saiid  to  each  other,  with  saddened 
'  iaces  trying  to  draw  their  friend  away  with- 
out success. 

**  Let  xne  be,"  she  dismisfied  the  couple 


anthoritatively,  "  Vm  an  old  stager  here  to 
you  ^^yo,  though  I  wear  mighty  well.  Go 
about  the  rooms,  and  enjoy  yourselves,  never 
mind  me.  I  prefer  to  sit  still,  croaking  like 
a  raven." 

Lady  Bell  bad  only  received  one  ietter  from 
her  husband,  and  that  was  from  no  farther 
off  than  Portsmouth,  written  just  before'  he 
sailed. 

Captain  Fane  warned  Lady  Bell,  both 
French  and  An>erican  ships  had  been  seen  in 
the  Channel ;  not  that  she  was  to  have  any 
fear  for  him,  since  she  had  armed  him  and 
sent  him  forth  to  victory.  But  he  mentioned 
the  presence  of  the  double  enemy  to  prepare 
her  for  a  probable  contingency.  The 
Thunderbomb  might  have  to  give  diase,  or 
to  be  given  chase  to,  and  thus  be  *lrawn 
out  of  her  course,  so  that  it  might  be  impos- 
sible for  Lady  Bell  to  hear  from  him  again, 
about  die  time  he  had  told  her. 

Lady  Bell  had  rrot  heard  again,  but  the 
interval  was  too  short,  ami  she  was  too  much 
built  op  in  her  late-found  love  and  happiness 
to  be  troubled  with  apjwehension.  Siill  she 
longed  for  news. 

She  commenced  to  prick  her  ears,  and 
gather  with  avidity  every  rumour  circulated 
either  in  society  or  in  the  newspapers,  of 
what  homeward-bound  ships  had  crome  into 
harbour,  of  what  outward-bound  ships  bad 
been  spoken,  of  what  land  engagements  had 
taken  place,  of  where  Paul  Jdnes  was  last 
'  heard  of. 

Master  Charles  catered  for  Lady  Bell  in 
this  respect ;  naturally  he  was  full  Of  the 
movements  of  the  two  warlike  brothers 
Howe — the  Admiral  and  the  General  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  expedition  of  taking 
Long  and  Staten  islands— and  she  rejoiced 
over  the  repulse  of  the  r^els  at  the  lliree 
Rivers. 

Lady  Bell  was  appalled  at  the  mention  of 
the  corps  passing  through  Hell-gate  in  order 
to  fight  the  skirnrish  of  the  White  Plains, 

She  hailed  the  arrival  of  Sir  Peter  Parker's 
fleet  off  Cs^e  Fear.  She  gloried  with  much 
trembling  over  the  action  at  Cape 'Sallivan 
and  the  story  of  the  Bristol,  the  cable  of 
which  had  been  cut  with  the  shot,  so  that 
she  had  lain  "  raked  "  by  the  enemy's  fire, ' 
when  Captain  Morris  had  stood  wounded  till 
his  arm  was  blown  off,  and  at  one  time  the 
Commodore  had  been  left  alone  on  the 
quarter-deck,  *'  a  spectade  of  intrepidity." 

She  recoiled  from  the  disastrous  informa- 
tion that  an  English  transport  with  troops 
had  sailed  right  into  Boston  harbour,  not 
knowing  that  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
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British,  when  the  first  detachments  _  were 
cnade  prisoners  without  duuce  of  ' strik- 
ing a  blow. 

"If  that  were  to  happen  again"  Lady 
Bell  said  to  herself,  following  a  train  of 
thouj^t,  "I  should  sail  b}r  the  veiy  next 
ship  to  go  into  prison  with  him,  console  him 
and  be  happy." 

One  morning  in  her  careful  study  of  Ae 
"St.  James's  Oironicle;'  Lady  Bell  re&d 
^t  an  ordinary  merchant  ship,  the  Swea 
StUt  trading  to  the  West  Indies,  ca^,  sugar, 
uid  rum,  bad  arrived  at  her  whar^  near 
London  Bridge,  having  overcome  the  perils 
af  her  voyage. 

The  Sweet  Suehdkd  encountered,  and  been 
in  communication  with,  several  of  his 
Majest/s  ships,  having  had  to  tack  and  beat, 
ibout  for  a  week  at  a  time  in  different  lati- 
tudes. 

Excited  by  the  statement,  vague  as  it  was. 
Lady  Bell  took  a  resolution.  She  would 
procure  a  fly,  drive  away  by  herself  to  the 
office  of  the  shipowners  whtose  address  the 
newspap^  gav^  and,  as  a  siuqtle  stranger 
with  an  interest  in  the  navy,  would  malce 
personal  inquiries  ^  any  of  tht  vessels  which 
had  passed  and  overhauled,  the  Swett  Sue 
was  his  Majesty's  frigate,  TJtunda^omb^ 
Commander,  Hany  Fane. 

She  would  not  even  trust  the  commission 
to  Master  Charles,  or  to  any  one  save  her- 
self. How  could  she  ^ve  such  a  commis- 
sion fnthout  entering  into  an  explanation ; 
and  this  was  not  the  time  for  an  explanation. 
Besides,  who  would  care  to  sift  every  word  of 
the  answer,  and  cross-question  ana  extract 
further  infosmation  as  Lady  Bell  would. 
She  knew  nothing  of  wharves  or  docks, 
but  that  was  all  the  better  tat  her  purpose, 
since  she  desired  privacy. 

Lady  Ben  had  no  mfficulty  in  excusing 
herself  from  bestowing  her  company  on 
Mrs.  Sundon  that  afternoon,  and  hickily  it 
was  a  day  when  Master  Charles  was  on 
duty. 

Lady  Bell  set  out  in  her  fly,  and  did  an 
ostensible  errand  of  shopping,  and  then  with 
a  beating  heart  gave  her  driver  his  direction. 
Under  his  guidance,  her  vehicle  was  soon 
jammed  into  a  double  row  of  loaded  and 
empty  waggons,  drays,  strings  of  work-horses 
travelling  Ixu:kward^  and  forwards,  rattling 
and  lumbering,  getting  hopelessly  locked,  and 
struggling  in  the  agonies,  of  extrication  in  the 
narrow  thorot^ifues.  Lady  Bell  and  her 
equipage,  though  it  was  but  a  fly,  presented 
an  incongruous  appearance  among  the  other 
vehides,  and  Uie  general  company,  whidt 


consisted  of  .warehousemen,  carters,  and 
porters,  seafaring  men — native  and  foreign- 
bargemen,  and  dieir  lodging-house  keepers, 
poor  soldiers'  and  sailors'  wives,  low  huck- 
ster, clamorous  sdleis  of  fish  from  Billings- 
gate, with  the  uncouth  and  hideous  nond^ 
scripts,  that  put  the  finishing  touches  to  sudi 
crowds. 

Amidst  the  huge  waggons  and  th£  gnndiiv 
drags.  Lady  Bell's  fly  locdced  a  fly  mdeea. 
Lady  Bell  herself  showed  as  much  out  of 
place,  ooDtmstsd  whh  ihft-'hanelf,  soidid 
figures  in  filthy  smocks  and  ja^ets,  ragged 
gowns  and  torn  caps,  as  if  she  had  come 
down  from  the  moon. 

lady  Bell  was  in  her  plainest,  darkest 
gauze  gown,  but  that  was  lightened  by  a  great 
point-lace  collar,  open  at  the  ihroat  for  the 
heat,  coming  down  in  front  to  the  short 
waisti  where  it  was  ^tened  by  a  knot  of 
whke  riband.  Her  arms,  in  their  long,  grey 
gloves,  were  crossed  before  her  to  kttp  bo: 
hands  still.  Her  Uuge  fl^n^  list  served 
her  for  a  shade. 

But  though  Lady  Bell  was  stared  at,  and 
even  openly  mnarked  upon  oontional^, 
her  prepress  was  not  impeded.  For  it  did 
happen  that  fine  ^entknien — ay,  and  fine 
ladies — found  their  way  sometimes  mto 
these  quarters ;  and  whether  diey  came 
good  or  for  evil,  they  cam^  it  was  under- 
stood, with  sufficient  power  to  pfeteet  diem- 
selves  in  broad  day. 

The  sunshine  was  pouring  idown  without 
shrinking  or  shame  on  such  sights,  sounds, 
and  smells  as  Lady  Bell  ooida  JWt  have 
imagined.  • 

Lady  Bell  was  rational  aad  hmmne  for 
her  jrears  and  opportunities.  liOoUngoat 
on  these  haggard  and  care-laden,  as  well 
as  brutalised,.  distorted  faces,  even  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  engrossing  concerns,  her 
gentle  pity  quite  as  much  as  her  loathing 
horror  was  stirred;  and  "Oh,  that  Hany 
and  I  could  do  something  in  die  fiiture  to 
help  our  poor  fellow-creatures ! "  was  passing 
through  the  young  wife's  mind.  "  Hury  has 
thoi^ht  and  feeling  to  qpare,  hates  frittering, 
hardening  luxury  and  frwoli^r,  is  f<Hid  of 
dwelling  on  the  gocKl  deeds  zi£  Captain 
Coram  and  such  pubhc  benefactors.  Harry 
means  that  we  shall  be  reverent  and  tends 
folks,  and  it  will  be  a  fit  thank-ofiering  fff 
our  reunion  when  it  comes." 

Lady  Bell  kept  looking  out  eagerty  for  Ae 
office  she  was  in  search  a,  among  places  of  a 
similar  description,  where  sailing  vessdsverc 
to  be  heard  of,  and  where  intending  psssen* 
gers  came  for  inlbrmiuion,  or  to  out 
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their  berths,  among  great  stores  and  sheds 
extending  to  the  quays.  At  last  she  saw  the 
name,  and,  causing  her  conveyance  to  be 
drawn  up  close  to  Qie  door,  she  alighted,  and 
walked  in  through  the  dark  passage  to  the 
clerk's  room. 

It  was  past  the  busiest  hours  of  the  day, 
and  there  was  only  one  shabby,  middle-aged 
man  sitting  at  a  desk.    He  looked  up,  and 


stared  bard  at  the  solitary  state  of  Lady  Bell's 
youth  and  quality ;  then  leapt  to  the  very 
same  shrewd  conclusion  which  Mrs.  Siddons 
had  arrived  at  long  before — a  young  lady  in 
iault,  and  the  devil  to  pay.  Here  was  a 
wheel  within  a  wheel,  which  he  might  work 
to  his  own  ends. 

Not  being  by  any  means  an  honourable 
specimen  of  Uie  genus  elderly  shipping- 


clerk,  he  thought  less  of  sparing  the  young 
lady  than  of  himself  profiting  by  her  errors. 
He  hesitated  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  should  be  rough  or  obsequious, 
give  Lady  Bell  false  or  correct  information, 
forcibly  detain  her,  taking  the  law  into  his 
own  hands  till  he  sought  to  communicate 
with  her  friends,  or  ostentatiously  connive 
at  her  misdemeanours.  ^ 


,  In  the  end,  Lady  Bell's  amount  of  self- 
command  and  self-assertion,  qualities  simply 
due  to  the  great  institution  of  her  class, 
in  sa^g  what  she  wanted,  carried  the  day, 
and  mduced  her  informant  to  take  the  latter 
and  easier  course.  He  bowed  and  becked 
before  Lady  Bell. 

He.  told  her  quickly  all  that  the  captain 
of  the  Sweet  Sue  knew  of  the  ships  of  war 
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wiivch  had  sigoalled  her,  in  wht«b,  to  Lady^ 
Bell's  deep  disappointment,  tliere  was  not  a 
single  mention  of  the  TJumderlmnb  or  of 
Captain  Fane,  or  «ven  any  scrap  or  clue 
which  doving  ingenuity  could  twist  into  a 
connection  with  that  aoble  vesbcl  a«id  gallant 
commander.  There  was  nothing  for  it  tait 
that  lady  Bell  should  maike  t^e  best  of  a 
misspent  afternoon,  tender  a  ren-^rd  to  the 
glib  mouthpiece  of  the  Sweet  Sue,  return  to 
her  fly,  and  ^et  out  of  the  foreign  region  as 
fast  as  possible. 

Something  caught  Lady  Bell's  eye,  how- 
ever, as  die  was  ushered  out,  and  stood  for 
an  instant  in  the  doom'ay.  She  was  not  so 
entirely  overcome  as  to  fail  to  remark  that 
she  was  not  singular  in  the  light  of  a  visitor  , 
from  the  upper  ten  thousand  to  the  docks. 
While  she  had  been  in  the  office,  an  aristo- 
cratic chair  had  been  set  down  directly  oppo- 
site by  its  bearers,  with  whose  feces  Lady 
Bell  seemed  to  feel  strangely  iamiliar.  The 
chair  stood  within  the  arch  of  a  shed,  over 
which  was  printed,  "  Inquire  within  for  the 
Dover  and  Deal  boats." 

As  Lady  Bell  put  her  foot  on  the  step  of 
the  fly,  eager  to  escape  from  a  dangerous 
contiguity,  the  chainuen  lifted  tiie^cbajr  and 
carried  it  past,  vouduaflng  Lady  Bell  a 
glimpse  of  a  ia^e  and  a 'figure  crhich  Icept 
her  arrested  on  tlie  atep. 

The  face  was  looknig  .anotl:(?r  way,  but 
there  was  no  mistaking  ttae  profile  behind 
the  black-lace  aflwae,  or  Uk  air  of  tiK  fij^rc 
in  the  mode  nuratie.  There  'n'as  Mrs. 
Sundon  as  suxe  as  iiMoe  was  Lady  'Bell. 
These  weretilie  cbainnen  whom  Mrs.  Sundon 
was  in  tke  habit  of  employing  when>^e  used 
a  chair.  Tio  waader-Lady  lull's  first  glaoce 
had  strufik  te:  vitih  tbor  wttUiJraami  fea- 
tures. 

What  Him.  Sondoirwas  doing  at  thetfaidB 
and  the  shed  wilfa  "  Ibijubt- withm  for  E>oiver 
and  Dcdl  bKts;"  whotiwr  she  haA  been 

following^in  the  track  oif -Lady  Bell,  at  whom 
she  had  avt  trpcn  looked ;  or  whether  it  were 
an  astounding  cnincidenoe — Lwiy  Bell  could 
not  tell,  and  durst  not  aik ;  but  dtt  was  as 
certain  of  Sunny's  identity  as  of  her  own. 

"  What  were  you  doing  with  yourself  this 
afternoon.  Sunny  ?  "  Lady  Bell  did  falter, 
•when  bo^  had  get  home  safely  and  sepa- 
-ratefy  to  -the  Haymarket. 

"  What  was  I  domg  with  myaelf,  Bell  ?  " 
Mrs.  Stmdon  repeated  languidly ;  "  I  was 
t>ut-seelnng  to  ascertain  some  uttAil  particu- 
lars with  regard  to  an  old  servant" 

It  cnight  have  been  so.  It  was  not  in 
Lady  B^'s^wer  to-pnrsne  the  inveittigatiou. 


CHAPTER  XtVII.— DjEXCING  THE  EOLEW). 

The  curious  encounter  of  >the  frie»ds  had 
slipped  into  the  background  of  Lady  Bell'i^ 
memory  when  she.  and  lUss.  Sum^,  i:- 
teniled  by  Master  Charles^  went  to  Vauiui: 
next  evening.  They  vteec  to  be  in  time  •ss 
the  fiug-end^a'lai^  regatta,  Jt< now  inqxiiu-, 
tion  UoOk  Venetian'  canals  to  the  Ukaons.! 
The  regatta  was  to  be  witnessed  by  thci.; 
Graces  of  Cumberland  and  Gloucester,  vitbj 
a  great  influx  of  fine  oompnqr  in  their  tnL 
making  Vauxhall  fax  the  oecaaon  take  tfce; 
/w^  from  KanelagiL  ' 

There  were  siwjwary  clouds  in  the  bltei 
sky,  but  these  only  -wsd  to  freshen  ±t 
gardens,. and  to  oficr  i^pottunities  for  mor^ 
races  than  those  on  the  «MCr,.ai.ccs  from  Lhe 
water — coming,  in  soddenfpdti^  do«-npou.•^ 
— to  the  sbelterat  baad  in  the^and  spcc-d 
pavilion,  tlie  rotunda,  and  ewoj-  kiosk  .ni 
buninier-house.  And  thece  was  always  i:t 
hot;e  that  the  iBCtmstant,  d«iftly-changi:^ 
weather  would  became  fine  mt  the  suiiict, 
and  pennit  the  lami^t  toees  And  the  nr:- 
works  to  twiaUe  aad  Jriaze  without  drcv- 
back. 

Lady  Bdl  had  fuiguttm  her  late  exp^B 
tion-and  its  failure.  With  her  healthy  Lcr.e 
and  her  grand  capacity  for  enjoyment,  i:i 
wasrin  a  ;ull  career  of  pleasure. 

Site  had  relished  the  spet^acie  of  the:  h-. 
iinas  of  ornameotal  bai;ges  and. .gaily Hdre:o^'J 
rowers,  pallia^  with  might  aad  main  betrav. 
the  nmiis  of -ouaored  barges,  aome  of  t-.zz 
bearing  royal  arms  and  cotttaining  r^  > 
liveiies,  ail  of  them  enxnded  rcsplcrrit.-:; 
holiday  ftag^ts. 

She  lad  said  to  faenidf,  roUing  the  pri-.^  j 
omsideration  as  a  sweet  monel  under 
bngue,  that  she  had  an'.expKss  and  pec::;-:: 
title  to  regard  the  ^ow  wiUi  .interest  ^cJ 
enthusiasm.  Her  Hany  FaAe  belon^^e-i  ;i 
tlui  water,  only  it  was  to  the  great  open  t:'.2 
sea,  as  these  bargemen  belong«i  to  the  r 
It  was  as  a  sailor's  wife  that  she  felt  a  pr:J 
property,  next  to  that  of  the  bargei::;:^ 
Avives,  in  the  rowers'  pluck  and  skill. 

Lady  Bell  was  amused  and  plcise.!  '• 
Master  Charles's  honest,  unsophisticaiiii  -  ■■ 
miration,  his  protestations  that  the  re^;i  ^ 
did  not  come  far  behind  a  £ox-huBt,  and  ::  ^ 
he  should  like  to  be  trained  to  row  is  well  -i 
to  fence. 

Then  Lady  Bell  and  Master  Charles  l^.: 
very  innocent  wager  of  a  dsA  of  cben-- 
against  a  dish  of  ateawbeines  -ts  lo  M'- 
boat  irould  win.     Lady  BriTs  bo.it  «r  \ 
which   she   said  was  dae  no  the  rowt.'s 
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ackncrarledging  in  her  a  fit  umptre ;  and  she 
crowed  over  the  small  triumph  and  the 
snaller  piece  of  conceit 

Lady  Bell  and.  Master  Charles  did  not 
find  amiss  the  scampering  to  get  out  of  the 
^ch  they  did  bajf-d-docen  times  before 
t  sapper. 

Lady  Bdl  hoped  that  Sunny  was  also 
I  enjoying  Vauxhall  in  her  own  fasluon.  But 
|i  there  was  no  doubt,  though  it  imi^t  nnind 
I  paradoxical,  that,  since  Mrs,  Sundon  bail  re- 
r  turned  to  thcworld  and  gone  into  society, 
''she  had  become  unsocial  and  reseiived  in  her 
.  enjoyment.     Even  to-night,  Mrs.  Sundon 
was  falling  behind  and  straying  apart,  and 
the  practice  struck  Lady  Bell  both  as  looking 
odd,  and  as  net  being  quite  safe  in  such  a 
I  public  place. 

!  >  At  lost  Mrs.  Sundon  told  Master  Charles 
j  to  take  Lady  Bell  to  the  rotunda,  for  Bhe, 
^ !  IVfis.  Sundon,  vrsa  going  to  join  a  walking 

party,  some  of  the  members  of  vidah  she 
!  knew,  outside ;   but  she  would  not  keep 

Lady  Bdl  and  Master  Chaiies  Axmi  the 
I  music  and  d&iioing.    Mrs.  Sundon  would 
'  come  and  meet  her  party  in  the  third  alcove 
! ,  to  the  riglit,  in  time  for  the  fireworks. 
j '      Lady  Bell  bt^an  to  look  thoughtful  and 

anxious.  "  Oh,  dear ! "  she  said  in  strict 
i  ■  coniidence  to  Master  Charles ;  "  I  hope  my 
I  <  Sunny's  mi&fortuaes  are  not  telling  upon  her, 

I  so  that  her  poor  head  is  touched  and  going. 
1  It  sounds  vastly  impertinent  in  me  tO'Soy  it, 
I  for  she  has  always  been  ever  so  much  braArer 
'  and  wiser  than  I ;  but  she  has  changed, 

i  1  grown  whitnsioal,  does  unaccountable  tfeuogs 
j !  since  we  came  to  town ;  not  a  doubt  of  it" 

I I  **l  suppose  we  da  unaccountable  things, 
!  j  madam,"  Master  Cbaries  rallied  Lady  Bell, 
!  I  soeldng  to  reassure  her  and  himself.    "  The 

change  is  not  at  all  in  ourselves.  We  (snnot 
I  accuse  the  town  of  working  wonders  on  us." 
I  Lady  Bell  glanced  quickly  at  him.  If  the 
■  town  was  thus  sharpening  his  country  wits, 
t  so  that  he  could  turn  the  accusation  upon 

'  I  herself,  there  might,  indeed,  be  no  end  to  its 

|i  tnmsfoimations. 

I     The  two  ^ad  been  standing  in  the  ring 
I  watdhing  the  dancers.   These  consisted  no 
I  longer,  on  ordioary  nights,  of  the  cream  of 
I  the  .guiOts  where  ladies  were  concerned. 
They  did-  not  care  to  dance  m  the  mixed 
sets  at' Vauxhall  or  Ranelagh,  unless  where  a 
lai^e  private  party  formed  sets  of  their  own, 
or  when  a  great  lady  indulged  in  a  pasung 
frolic. 

Bat  the  regoJGta  nights  were  exceiijtional, 
like  the  uigbts  of  the  club  bolls,  whiahirere 
Btill  given  in  summer  at  Vouahail-or  Kane- 
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la^.  In  the  PaidHon,  irfiioh  was  reserved  | 
for  the  royal  dukes  and  their  circles,  the  ] 
example  of  dancing  had  been  set.  It  was 
not  followed  hady  Bell,  though  ^e  saw 
several  of  her  aequamtaoaos  break  through 
their  rules,  and  stand  np  in  a  minuet  or  a 
cotilhm.  Ma^r  Charles  be^ed  tbu  she 
would  pat  him  through  his  paces,  and  see 
how  much  he  had  improved  by  the  last 
lessons  which  he  had  been  receiving  from  a 
professor  of  the  art  since-he  came  to  town, 
without  tein{)ting  his  companion  in  the  least. 

But  a  bolero  was  called  for,  ^snd  when  the 
baind  struck  up  the  appropriate  air,  the  caller 
,  for  the  dance  found  lus  courage  or  that  of  his 
par-mer  fail,  and  the  floor  remained  empty. 

A  bolero  was  an  altogether  different  dance 
from  a  minuet,  and  a  far  greater  novelty. 
The  spectators,  to  whom  hne  dancing  was 
then  a  iine  sight,  ex|»essed  their  chagrin 
that  no  bolero  was  to  be  peiformed. 

In•a,ligh^hearted  impulse,  born  of  a  sense 
■of  imbounded  pcisonal  security,  and  of  a 
secret  spring  oif  confidence  and  delight, 
which  had  been  be^iling  her  into  many 
foHies  lately,  Lady  Bell  agreed  with  Master 
Charies  that  they  should  supply  the  deficiency 
in  the  company — the  two  would  dance  a 
bolero  for  the  <public  edification  and  satis&c- 
tion. 

A  competent  judge  of  the  Spanish  bolero 
pronomiced  in  that  day  that  "  it  sbolild  only 
be  danced  by  married  women." 

A  bolero  at  VauidttU  ws  sure  tO'  create  a 
sensation.  '  A  bolero  danced  by  Master 
Charles  and  Lady  BeU  deserved  to  be 
dwonioled  for  its  own  merite. 

Master  Cluu-ks's  tesh  cuneUness  had 
'lately  received  the  magical  finishing  touch 
which  converted  him  from  a  countrified  | 
young  gentleman  to  a  fine  young  fellow,  a  ; 
man  of  the  world,  but  without  the  traces  of  [ 
youthful  dissipation  and  degeneracy  which  : 
so  often  marred  the  class. 

In  his  red  coat  and  gold-fringed  sash, 
wearing  his  own  curly  brown  hair,  brought 
into  a  certain  dignified  order  by  the  help  of  j 
powder  and  a  riband,  with  lus  white  silk 
stockings,  dtoes,  and  buckles,  and  his  gold- 
laced  hat  in  his  hand.  Master  Charles  looked 
as  handsome  an  honest  a  liui.as>ever  trod  the 
boaids  of  VamrihalL 

■  For  I^ady  Bell,  Hk  has  been  described 
often  enou^;  but  this  night,  the  refined 
charms  which  had  made  her  one  of  the  belles 
and  toasts  of  the  town  the  previous  winter, 
were  set  off  by  the  peculiar  elegance  of  her 
dress. 

lady  Bell  wore  a  white  lausUn  gown,  with 
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a  broad  blue  sash — the  only  thing  that  was 
not  delicate  gossamer  in  her  dress— loosely 
confining,  as  it  would  have -confined  a  child's 
waist,  Lady  Bell's  cUp«oine  .waist.  A  muslin 
neckerchief,  screening  and  shading  her  white 
neck  and  shoulders,  was  worn  tinder  the  low 
body  of  the  gown,  with  a  light,  l»t>ad  frill 
billing  to  the  waist.  Even  the  chip-hat  which 
^  wore  in  full  dr«S8  at  Vauxhall,  had  a 
wide  muslin  border  under  ite  brimi-floating 
rpund  and  softening  her  lai^^g  &ce. 

So  pretty  were  the  pair,  so  genteel  and 
well-nutched  were  their  figures,  with  such 
spirit  and  taste  did  I^y  Bell  especially 
dance  the  bolero,  that  rounds  of  vociferous 
applause  accompanied  the  performance,  and 
wtwn  it  was  over,  once  more  for  a  moment 
tongues  "wagged  all"  in  Lady  Bell's  praise. 

"  By  the  powers !  I  couM  go  ia  for  I^y 
Bell  yet,  sir,  if  I  had  your  cfaanc^"  sworn  an 
impressible  man  to  another. 

"  Men  dier,  no,"  objected  his  companion, 
more  snpremdy  selfish,  cursed  with  a  more 
vindictively  retciuive  memory,  in  his  bland- 
ness  occupying  himself  with  adding  a  sting 
to  the  umversal  flattery.  *'  Hie  widow  has 
got  far  too  skittish  for  a  slow  6og  Hke  me. 
You  need  not  laugh.  I  have  observed  her 
romping  all  the  evening  with  this  last  country 
cousin.  To  be  sure,  that  aint  much,  when 
she  and  her  immaculate  friend,  Mrs.  Sundon, 
have  been  seen  with  him  literally  everywhere 
fdr  the  last  month.  No,  thank  you,  Gower. 
Let  her  country  fiiends  keep  Lady  Bell,  if 
they  can." 

"  Ah  1"  the  last  speaker  suddenly  shrieked 
like  a  woman.  "  What  does  that  rude  fellow 
mean  by  tearing  past  us,  and  treading  on>my 
toes  ?  I  have  a  {Hrejudioe  gainst  having  my 
toes  trodden  uptm,  evoi  in  a  mob ;  but  if  he 
desires  to  provoke  me  into  sending  you  for 
his  card,  with  a  promise  of  calling  for  him 
next  day,  he  shan't  be  gratified,  in  return  for 
bis  impudence." 

"  I  don't  think  any  offence  was  intended, 
Sir  Geoige.  The  gentleman  did  not  see  us," 
represented  the  more  placable  Gower. 

"Let  the  offence  lie  down  among  the 
dead  men,  then,  with  the  other  fricasseries 
which  will  soon  put  Vauxhall  and  Kanelagh 
beyond  the  pale  of  polite  people,"  granted 
Sir  George  indifferently,  having  nursed  his 
toes  into  oonvalesoeno^  and  recovered  his 
Isoasted  equanimity.  "I  say,  Nat,  I  am 
tired  of  staring  uid  being  stared  at  Let  us 
have  a  game  of  oml»e,  if  you  will  not  lay 
five  guineas  yon  fellow  did  not  mean  to 
jostle  me ;  but  I  am  afiaid  he  is  too  &r  off 
**r  this  time  to  have  the  dispute  {w^wrly 


settled,  without  more  trouble  fhaq   it  is 
worth."    ,  I 

There  is.  a  chill  creeping  senaatioD,  a 
result  of  the  weather^  or  of  the  state  of  '■ 
the  body,  or  the  nerves,  which  sometimes  I 
comes  over  men  and  women  in  the  middle 
<^  light,  laughter,  and  tiie  best  of  com- 
pany.    Supersti^on  has  ^ven  chb  sensa- 
tion voice  and  words  varying  according  to 
the  race  and  genentticHk  But  tfactr  diffinii^  I 
interfweftatiotts,  whethw  serioua  w  moc^iDg, 
coincide  in.  bearing  refer«ice  to  aa  -«vil  eyc^  . 
pio.  enemy,  or  a  grave.   A  hostile  inflnenoe^  I ' 
however  superfioal,  transitory,  and  purely  ,j 
material,  is  recognised  even  in  the  lightest  i' 
turning  aside  of  the  sensation,  and  of  the  !' 
effect  w^ch  it  produces  on  the  mind. 

Lady  Bell  experienced  the  feeling  at  the 
very  monwnt  when  she  had  stO[^>ed  dancing 
the  bolero.  In  additioa  to  the  feeliog  there 
occurred  to  b<f  the  most  extmoiduiaiy  hal- 
lucination. 

As  Lady  Bell  raised  her  eyes  to  the  close*  | 
packed  circle  of  admiring  faces  round  ha  ' 
and  Marttt.  Chwlea,  tiliere  swam  before  ha, 
for  a  second,  Hany  Fane's  marked  fine,  not  •! 
as  she  bad  seen  it  last  subdued  with  t^der- ' 
ne^,  but  stem  wkh  displeasure,  and  con- 
tracted with  anger. 

Lady  Bell  opened  her  eyes  widely  and 
gazed  around  her  on  all  sides  of  the  swaying 
mass  with  a  mixture  of  eagerness  and  j 
distress,  so  vivid  and  painful  was       vision  I' 
which  ^e  had  conjured  up.  j 

There  were  many  white  &cings  to  blue  ! 
coats,  like  that  above  which  Lady  Bell's  [ ' 
imagination  had  set  the  sailor's  &ce,  for  < 
naval  officers  had  abounded  at  the  rqpattB, 
but  no  such  Ace,  no  such  expression  met 
her  search.   How  should  it?  What  room 
was  there  for  it? 

■"  Have  you  done  yourself  up^  Lady  Bell  ?" 
inquired  Masta  Cluuies  with  kmdly  concern 
for  her  involuntary  shiver  and  die  pAling  <tf 
her  complexion. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so,"  answered  Lady 
Bell  with  hesitation,  "  but  I  should  like  to  - 
sit  down,  I  should  not  mind  going  hooie  and 
not  waiting  for  the  fireworl^ — No,  I  don't 
mean  it,"  she  corrected  hoself,  with  a  £uDt  j 
laugh  when  she  saw  her  squire's  discom-  j 
fiture.    "  I  oould  not  be  so  crtiei,  for  I  know  , 
how  fond  you  are  of  the  fireworks — don't  I 
contradict  me,  and  I*m  sure  I  dwukl  not 
know  where  to  find  Sonny,  till  die  dioose  !, 
to  come  and  fetch  us."  ,  I 

But  Lady  Bell,  with  all  her  efforts,  could  : 
not  recover  her  ease  and  guety ;  die  was  rest-  | 
less,  she  soon  got  up  and  proposed  that  she  i 
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and  Master  Charles  should  go  in  pursuit  of 

Mrs.  Sundon. 
Master  Charles  was  ready  to  do  anytiiing 

Lady  Ben  proposed,  even  to  giving  up  tiie 

6reworks,  ^oogh  they  were  Ae  grand  wind- 
I  ing  up  of  die  evening  to  his  country  breeding. 
I 

CHAPTER  XLVni. — CROSS  PITRPOSSS,  WTTH 
AM  OLD  FACE  IN  A  NEW  UCHT. 

'  Master  Charles  and  Lady  Bell  strolled 
here  and  there  under  the  rustling  boughs 
and  coloured  lamps,  a  combination  which 
nude  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  look  like  fairy- 
land, to  those  happy  unsophisticated  people 
for  whom'foiries  and  fairyland  never  cease 
to  exist 

The  couple  walked  after  the  principal 
'  parties  which  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
eventu^  clearing  up  of  the  weather,  and 
some  one  di  wmdi  JjuAy  Bell  regarded  as 
likely  to  have  been  joined  by  her  fnend. 

But  no  Mrs.  Sundon's  conspicnonsly 
ele^^ant  petson  could  be  detected  in  tiie 
mam  figure  of  any  group. 

"  I  should  say  that  that  was  Sunny,"  oried 
Lady  Bell,  stopping  and  peering  down  one 
I  of  the  dusky  unlit  side  walks  which  were 
generally  avoided.    "  If  there  were  more 
people  with  her,  but  there  is  only  one  man, 
is  there  not?   Why  there  is  not  even  one, 
and  it  is  Mrs.  Sundon,   I  know  her  the 
'  way  in  which  she  carries  her  train,  and  holds 
'  her  fan.    Did  you  ever  see  such  avoidance 
of  her  fellows,  or  such  foolhardiness  ?  Sunny, 
Sonny,"  running  forward  to  remonstrate,  as 
'  Mrs.  Sundon  advanced  into  the  light,  "it  is 
'  not  safe  ot  right  to  go  walking  about  alone, 
and  out  of  the  frequented  parte  <rf  the 
grounds,  as  we  did  at  Summerhill,  you  must 
know  that?" 

"  I  knew  it  before  you  could  walk  alone, 
madam,"  answered  Mrs.  Sundon  ,  with  a 
dubious  laugh,  "  so  that  tiiere  was  really  no 
occasion  for  you  and  Master  Charles  coming 
to  look  after  me — a  nice  pair  of  chits  to 
,  propose  to  take  me,  your  elder — yours  at 
I  least.  Bell,  and  the  matron  of  the  party,  under 
your  wing,"  she  ended  mih  unmistekable 
'  banter. 

Sor^  there  is  one  diing  diat  yoA  do  not 
know,  Sunny,"  protested  Lady  Bell  with 
great  gravity  and  earnestness,  "  that  you  are 
\  still  a  young  and  very  handsome  woman." 
"  I  think  I  have  been  told  so  in  my  day, 
Bell,"  said  Mrs.  Sundon  carelessly,  "  my  day 
which  is  past,  girl,  for  all  you  say,"  she  con- 
tinued with  a  fall  in  her  voice.  "  But  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  I  like  pe<^le  to  keep 


their  promises.  Where  should  I  have  been 
if  I  had  gone  to  seek  for  you  in  the 
appointed  sJcove  ?  Hiere  is  no  good  in 
looking  fooliali,  mind  your  word  anodier 
time.  Hark,  I  hear  tile  gun  fired  as  the 
signal  far  the  firewoiks,  let  us  hurry  to  get 
good  places." 

"She  has  turned  tihe  tables  upon  us," 
whispered  Master  Charles  as  Mrs.  Sundon 
preceded  Lady  Bell  and  him. 

"  Sunny  always  liked  her  own  way," 
announced  Lady  Bell,  meditatively,  in  an 
answering  undertone,  *'  and  hated  to  be 
interfered  with,  but  tiien  she  was  Ae  last 
person  to  give  just  cause  for  interference,  the 
vety  last  person  to  commit  an  unreasonable, 
for  a  woman  of  the  world,  an  indecorous 
action — dtm'tyou  think  so,'Master  Charles  ?  " 

"  I  was  wondering  whether  you  reckon 
yoursdf  a  woman  of  the  world.  Lady  BeU," 
he  observed  lightly. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  sir,  you  are  aware  that  I 
am  not  half  so  wise,  or  for  that  matter  so 
good,  as  Sunny,"  said  Lady  Bell  pettishly. 

She  may  have  business  of  her  own  wliich 
she  wishes  to  conduct  apart  from  us,"  sug- 
gested Master  Charles. 

"What  business  could  she  conduct  at 
Vauxhall?"  Lady  Bell  turned  upon  him, 
questioning  him  sharply.  "No,  I  wUl  not 
have  such  an  explanation ;  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  saying,  Master  Charles.  It  is 
disparaging  to  Mrs.  Sundon,  to  make  such  a 
supposition.  I  should  not  like  her  to  have 
busmess  to  conduct  apart  anywhere,  though 
I  know  she  has  her  secrets,"  Lady  BeU 
recollected  herself,  "sad,  sad  secrets  of  the 
past,  my  poor  silent  injured  Sunny ;  but  that 
is  aU  over,  and  I  should  hate  her  to  hav^ 
business  to  omduct  at  Vauxhall." 

"  Well,  I'm  at  my  wits'  endforanythingfurthcr 
to  say,"  declared  Master  Charles,"  unless," 
and  here  he  spoke  very  simply  and  seriously, 
"  that,  knowing  Mrs.  Sundon  to  be  as  wise 
and  good,  as  you  and  I  know  her  to  be," 
and  he  seemed  to  pause  and  dwell  upon, 
not  shrink  fix>m  the  knowledge,  while  dn 
expression  of  reverence  and  devotion  rose 
up  in  his  round  ruddy  face  and  dignified  it — 
"  we  need  not  fear  to  trust  her  in  acts  that 
would  be  unjustifiable  in  another." 

"Oh,  th^  you,  diank  you.  Master 
Charles,"  cried  Lady  Bell  waxmly,  "  that  is 
the  very  assurance  I  wanted ;  you  have  done 
me  a  world,  of  good,  and  sore  we  are  none 
of  tis  to  judge  our  neighbours  appear- 
ance. What  would  become  of  ourselves  if 
we  were  treated  in  that  fashion  ?  It  is  man- 
fill  of  you  to  stand  up  for  her  on  what  you 
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know  of  her  goodness.  Sie  feared  that  what 
she  did  for  you,  becaase  she  would  not 
content  hersetf  rath  merely  shaking  her  head 
lackadaisicaUf  and  lotting  you  go  on  the 
road  to  ruin,  would  tum  yon  dead  a^inst 
her,  and  make  yea  set  her  dowa  for  ever 
after  as  a  hectoring,  domineering  woman. 
She  was  so  pleased  to  fiml  tbat  you  were 
true  to  her  and  to  yowself." 

"Was  she?"  demanded  Master  Charles 
with  fervour,  passing  over  die  compliment 
from  Lady  Bell  herself.  "  Hectooing,  domi- 
neering! Does  Mrs.  Sandon  not  know 
thaX  I  think  hw  the  noblest,  the  kindest  of 
women  ?  Does  she  not  believe  that  I  would 
do  an)rthing — die  to  serve  her?  " 

**  I  think  she  giv«s  you  credit  for  very 
friendly  feeling,"  replied  I^aidy  13611  a  litt^ 
evasivdy-  and  awkwardly,  boginning-  to 
repent  of  hariiq;  bctr^ved  hor  oon^Ktnion 
into  heroics. 

"  But  who  woidd  have  thought  it?"  she 
put  it  to  herself  in  a  succession  of  silent, 
considerations,  "that  the  young  feUew  was 
so  deeply  and  iondly  grate&il  to  Sunny  ? 

"  It'is  as  well  that  hie  is  going  to  the  was, 
for  though  I  would  stake  my:  life  on  bis 
honour,  next  to  Harry  Fane's,  there  rare  suclv 
grievous  contradictions  as  miserably  unfor- 
tunate attachments. 

"Master  Charles  doserves  a  better  fate 
than  to  form  such  an  attachment,  and  waste 
his  heart  and  his  young  days  upon  it. 

"Sunny  is  a  very  uncommon  woman,  a, 
rare  jewel,  the  more  iiresistiUe  to  a  generous 
man,  because  of  her  sorrows. 

"She  might  well  stand  between  poor 
Master  Charlra — ^though  ne-think  him  a  boy, 
he  can  apjireciate  her,  and  he  grows  mofe 
of  a  man  every  day — and  the  restoration  of 
the  Kingscotes  of  Nut6eld.  I  trow  Sunny 
would  in  her  very  inte^ty  have  done  our 
boy  little  good  in  that  case; 

"  But  there  will  be  time  and  space  enough 
and  to  spare,  for  change  in  such,  an  incipient, 
desperate  afetadiment  as  his,  if  it  exist, 
during  these  weaiy  wars  far  which  Master 
Ctarles  is  bound,  like  every  man  worthy  of 
the  name.'* 

Aloud  Lady  Belt  contrcved  to  render  the 
too  serious  dnd  suggestive  convenotioa  a 
jesting  one, 

"  If  yon  swear  service  so  sentimentally  to 
a  third  person,  who  is  not  mthin  bearing,  I 
TOW,  Master  Charks,  people  win  think  you 
are  making  love  to  me." 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  retorted  the  young 
fellow,  piqued  into  sauctness  by  the  necessity 
of  retaliating  on  Lady  BcU  the  sfispicioa  of 


ridi£ul^  which- she  had  cast  on  his  impulsive 

speech. 

"  Sat  unfoFtonatttly  I  have  -  the-  greaiL-tt 
objection,  sir,"  Lady  Bell  nodded  aichly 
back  to  himl  "Ahl  there  goes  the  fiist 
rocket.-" 

Master  Charles  was  not  yet  so  confirmed 
and  undone  a  victim  to  gratitude  and  Mrs. 
SundoD,  as  not  to  have  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  excitement  and  glee  to  spend  on 
the  fireworks-  "  Uid  you  ev«r  see.  the 
like?"  he  was  constantlyi  appealing  'to  his 
companions,  while  he  clapped  his  hmids  and 
stamped  his  feet,  and  wi^ed  in  his  hoar^' 
country  voice  which  sounded  dtstiostiyt  tn 
the  middle  of  the  hubbub  of  the  gala  crowd, 
that  he  had  the  fireworks  to  set  off  down  at 
Lumley.  "Wouldolt  they  raa^e  the  major 
sneete  and  juB^  ?'  Therewasagrecn  cheese  I 
Kov  we  mm  a  crtnnpled-up  red  riband. 
Why  tllB7^n  puc  to  shame  die  lan^  whidi 
I  thouf^t  like  the  Tinkish  vogue  Aladdin's 
jewelled  fittitt  the  first  flight  — not  to  say  am 
modest  bomeli^  moon  and  staxs." 

'  Lady  Bell  interrupted  lus  rhapsodies-  faif 
grasping  and  clinging  to  his  ann,  wfaiiti  s^e 
drew  a  Ww  sobbing  breath. 

"What is  it,  Lady  Bell ?  Does  anythiag 
ail  you?"  he  inquired  a  second  time  that 
n^ht.  "  Has  any  rascal  dared  to-  iling  a 
squib  at  you,?  Just  show  him  to  me  and  111 
trounce  him,  though  you  bax&  sustained  n« 
harm  that  I  can  see,  I  can  tell  you  that  ibr 
your  comftx't.  But  you're  iU^  poor  soul ! 
granting  that  ^t  must  have  come  on  sudden, 
for  you  were  making  play  a  mament  ago." 

sit)  Master  Chules  speke  out  his  regret"  as 
ar^ef  to  his  own  and  Mrs.  Sundoa'si  woadei 
and  anxiety,  when  the  glaxe  of  the  light  fell 
on  Lady  Bell.  Her  face  was  scared  and  vikl 
with  distress,  and  her  hands  were  clenched 
as  from  the  effects  ofa  shock.  Master  Charles 
and  Mrs.  Sundon  hastened  to  withdraw  Lady 
Beli  from  the  concourse-  to  'make  her  rest  ou 
him,  while  tbey  dispatcbed-an  attendantfora 
chair. 

"  I  am  better;"  Lady  Bell  strove  to  sa>- 
with  a  gasp  ia  response  to  their  cares.  "  It  is 
nothisig,"  glancing  round  hei;,  terrified.  "  Vm 
mortal  sorry  for  alarming  and  troubling  you, 
but  I  could  not  help  A — aod  l  must  be  dis- 
ordered after  all,  for,  twice  to-night,  some- 
thii^  which  cottid  not  be,  passed  before  97 
eyes."   She  stopped,  shuddering  at  tlie  idea. 

"  Don't  think  of  it,  chilil,"  Mn.  Sundon 
forbade  Laxly  Bell  with  emphasis,  *'  you  have 
been  eating- unripe  fruit,  or  loitering,  about  in 
wet  shoes.  I  take  blame  to  myself  for  not 
having  looked  better  after  yjoix.   God  help 
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IS !  I  am  a  selfish  woman  to  have  the 
Jiarge  of  a  young  thing  like  you." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Lady  Bell,  *'  it  is 'not  that. 
iut  haven't  you  heard,"  she  quaked  >n  every 
imb  again,  yet  she  could  not  let  go  the 
iisturbing  thought,  "that  deaths  are  somer 
imes  made  known  to  those  most  concerned 
Q  them  by  the  appearance  of  the  dying  to 
he  frieods  far  away  ?  Yet  oh !  sure  the 
inng  would  look  like  themselves,  as  they 
-ere  wont  to  look,  not  like  that,"  moaned 
^dy  Bell,  cowering,  and  hiding  her  face, 
piaster  Clufrles  and  Mrs.  Sundon  glanced  at 
ach  other  in  utter  perplexity. 

"I  have  it,  Mrs.  Sandon,"  exclaimed 
faster  Charles  triunpfaantly,  "it  was  the 
reen  l^ht  from  some  of  the  ivhirligtgB.  I 


noticed  it  made  everybody,  even  you,  appear 
ghasUv." 

"  We'll  have  no'  raffire,  Bell,"  Mrs.  Sundon 
Uid  down  the  law  attthoritatively ;  "  you  are 
disordered,  your  fancy  is  running  riot.  I 
must  get  you  home  and  to  bed,  when  I  shall 
presaibe  for  you.  If  you  are  not  better  to- 
morrow, we  shall  have  you  blooded,  and 
you'll  be  all. right;  we'll  have  no  more  of 
chimeras  dire." 

.  The  truth  was,  that  in  one  of  the  sudden 
bursts  of  vivid  illumination  which  made  the 
summer  dusk  all  the  darker  by  the  contrast, 
Lady  Bell  had  again  seen  for  a  horrible 
moment  borne  <m  the  crest  of  a  wave  of 
faces,  Ibrry  Fai^s  £Ke  directed  towards  her 
with  a  look  of  keen  reproach  and  batter  scorn. 


EMPTY. 

tUs  be      poem  ?— this  p»or  fn^cneot 
Of  bald  tiiosght  in  meanest  language  dressed'* 
Can  this  string  of  rhymes  bemy  saraet  paan? 
AS  it»  poetry  whi^  uimnpuiuidil 

Qawtr  tcH  me  of  the  dFeaIns^tbxtm«lered, 
In  the  fldent  ni^'timcv-tfaraai^  my  brain  ? 

OS  the  woven  web  of  wondrous  iiatdcft— 
Hadf  of  keenest  joy.aDdhalf  of  pnoi? 

DMft<it<.tefl  nc  of  tbr  awful  beau^ 
'  Iftat-oamo  down  to  hida-^his  swdldieaath^ 
ll«M.  it  t^I  me     the  inward  .aqrn%? 
df-tte  {jj^kury  whcnaJsiHad'its  birth? 

Only  as  tbe  lamp,  all  dull  and  rasted^ 
Teiis  me  of  tbeBame  that  is  put'Onty< — 

0/  tbe  slainy  hair  aaod  Imppy^ -fanes 
Lighted^  wikQtt.its  ra«K«toe -atteaiaed latoont  1 

CMy  aK.'ftfii  pteoeiof: glass,  now  lying 

In.ttetdnule'bcsideme,  as  I  sit, 
Xeila^iaetrf  tbe.'SBft  hanof  tiie-nanbow, 

Tba^  .till  I— win,  stioifabie  gave  to  it  I 

OnlysottUs  little  fiask,  now  smelting 

Ctf  .tfae.:dlBt  and  mouki  with  which  'tis  lined, 

TeWs  me  of  the  lovely  subtle  fragrance 
Of  the  perfume  that  it  once  enshrined  1 

Only  as  a  picture,  blitrred  and  faded. 
Tells  me  of  the  bloom  of  colour  there, 

\Vhen  the  pamter's  soul  was  with  his  canvas^ 
And  his  paint  was  bright  and  fresh  and  fair  I 

Only  as  fl\e  wires  and  keys— notes  broken» 
Odd,  and  scattered— tcU  me  of  a  strain 
That  once  filled  my  very  soul  with  raptur^ 
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Only  as  a  bare,  brown  flower-sttdk  teUs  me 
<X  the  delicate  blossom  that  it  wore, 

Of  the  humming  bees,  in  silken  petals. 
And  the  downy  butterflies,  it  bore  I 

Only  as  a  crazy  boat,  sun-blistered. 
Drawn  up  high  and  dry  upon  the  sands, 

TeUs  me  of  the  blue  and  buoyant  billows 
Bearing  breezy  sails  to  foreign  lands ! 


Only  as  a  little  dead  lark,  lying 

With  bedra^led  wings  and  wiAered  throat, 

Tells  me  of  the  songs  it  heard  in  heaven- 
Trying  to  teach  me,  here  and  there,  a  note ! 

Oh  no  I  Oh  no !  this  is  not  my  treasure—  ^ 
This  is  but  the  shell  where  it  has  Iain : 

It  is  gone,  the  life  and  light  and  gloiy  1— 
And  'twill  never  come  to  me  again. 

ADA  CASCBRIDCE. 
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IT  seems  strange,  after  the  thousands  of 
years  men  have  been  living  in  houses, 
'  that  th^  shcnUd  not  know  how  to  boild  them. 
'  And  yet  this  is  true,  if  we  an  to  judge  by  the 
I  complaints  and  cries  of  despair  which  rise 

every  now  and  then  in  the  newspapers, 
j       A  little  time  ago,  several  letters  appeared, 
from  one  well-known  author,  in  which  our 
house-building  was   entitled    "  a  million 
blunders,"  and  the  builder  "the  curse  of 
families."   At  the  time  of  the  Prinpe  of 
Wales's  illness,  the  papers  were  filled  with 
letters,  telling  us  that  our.  houses  were  so 
constructed  as  to  be  receivers  of  sewer-gas, 
I  "laid'on"  to  them  by  pipes,  as  the  water  or 
,  the  gas  for  lifting  is ;  that  the.  drains  are 
I  frequently  not  connected  with  the  sewers, 
but  disduirge  their  contents  into  the  soil  just 
j  outside  the  house,  and  sometimes  even  inside 
it,  under  the  floors ;  so  that,  even,  with  open 
I  windows,  we  live  in  a  polluted  atmosphere. 
I  In  their  ftrchitecture,  our  houses  are  only  bad 
copies  of  old  ones,  whilst  in  their  decoration 
they  do  not  even  attempt  the  high  artistic 
beauty  which  these  possessed.  , 

The  complatners  suggest  various  remedies 
for  these  evils..   Mr.  Charles  ^eed  thinks 
the  "million  blunders"  would  be  lessened 
>   by  abolishing  plaster  ceilings  (forgetting  that 
j   this  would  allow .  us  to  hear  the  sli^test 
j   sounds  in  the  room  overhead);  and  by 
I  niaking  the  roofe  SaX,  that  we  might  go  out 
on  them  to  get  the  air-ra  doubtful  advan- 
tage, among  the  smuts  from  .the  chimney 
toi».    Mr.  Fergusson,  whose  extensive  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  architec- 
ture entitle  his  opinions  to  the  highest  respect, 
says  that  our  failures  arise  from  our  having 
no  style  of  our  own,  and  persisting  in  copy- 
ing the  styles  of  other  times  and  nations, 
with  ideas  and  habits  different  from  ours. 
He  holds,  that  we  must  go  on  blundering 
till  we  return  to  the  old  system  under  which 
these  styles  were  formed,  when  there  were  no 
I  architects,  but  every  workman  knew  the 
style  of  his  day,  and  worked  in  it  na- 
1  turally.     But  the  state  of  society  which 
produced  these  old  traditional  styles  has 
ceased  to  exist,  and  we  camiot  put  tiie  clock 
of  time  backwards.   Every  country,  every 
village  almost,  had  its  own  sfyle,  just  as 
it  had  its  own  costume,  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation ;  and  we 
might  as  well  hope  to  revive  these  as  the 
old  mode  of  working  in  architecture. 
In  one  of  the  letters  to  the  Times,  it  is  said, 
XIV-^7 


that,  to  put  matters  right,  young  archi- 
tects should  not  be  kept  (Rawing  at  the  desk, 
but  be  sent  to  "  the  bench,  the  banquer,  and 
the  anvil;  thence  to  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist,  and  to  the  lecture  hall  of  the  geolo- 
gist." But  we  fear  that  to  be  able  to  frame 
doors,  hew  stones,  or  beat  out  ornamental 
iron  hinges,  or  even  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  stones,  would  not  help  the  architect 
much  in  planning  better  houses. 

There  is  some  truth  in  one  suggestion — 
that  demand  and  supply  govern  this,  as  they 
do,  other  things;  that  our  architecture  is 
bad  because  people  prefer  bad  architecture, 
won't  pay.  for  good,  and  don't  know  it  when 
they  see  it;  and  that  the  builders  provide 
sudi  houses  as  they  know  will  sell  and  let. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  common 
pla^  of  London  houses  is,  on  the  whole, 
exceedingly  convenient;  well  suited  to  our 
habits,  and  about  the  best  that  can  be 
devised  in  the  circumstances.    For  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  planned  are  some- 
what difficult.    Each  house  is  a  thin  sUce, 
about  twenty  feet  wide  and  from  forty  to 
sixty  feet  deep,  of  a  large  block,  with  windows 
only  at  back  and  front.    Into  this  space, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  rooins  of  various 
sizes,  some  of  them  large  reception  rooms, 
have  to  be  arranged ;  -and,  by  perpetual  im-  j 
provements  in  economizing  space,  by  con-  ' 
trivances  for  obtaining  light,  by  breaks  and  { 
recesses  and  open  shafts  or  wells,  in  the  . 
centre  of  the  block,  by  piling  six  or  seven  ! 
stories  one  above  the  other— the  amount  of  j 
accommpd^on  that  is  obtained  on  a  narrow  j 
frontage,  and  at  a  slight  expense  to  the  | 
builder,  is  really  astonishing. 

The  evil  is,  that  this  economy  and  con- 
trivance are  carried  too  far.  The  attempt  to 
light  the  back  parlour  from  an  open  hole  or 
shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  house  has  the  most 
dismal  result.  To  dwell  in  one  of  those  tall 
houses  is  like  living  on  a  ladder,  and  makes 
life  a  perpetual  getting  up-stairs.  To  save 
bricks  and  space,  the  party-walls  between  the 
houses  are  so  thin  that  not  only  piano-play- 
ii^  and  the  ringing  of  th6  bells,  but  even 
the  sounds  of  conversation  in  the  next  house, 
are  distinctly  heard.  So  slim  is  everything 
about  them,  that  they  only  stand  because 
the  one  house  keeps  up  the  other.  The 
timbers  are  reduced  in  size  till  the  floors 
shake  with  every  footstep  :  the  plaster  has  so 
much  sand  in  it,  that  only  the  wall-paper 
pasted  over  it  keeps  it  on  the  wall;  the 
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plumber's  work  is  planned  so  as  to  fill  bed- 
rooms with  sewer  gas,  and  is  scamped  in 
execution  ;  the  gas-pipes  leak,  and  instances 
have  even  been  known  in  which  gas-brackets 
have  been  fixed  to  the  wall  without  pipes 
being  led  to  them.  Another  source  of  eco- 
nomy is  that  each  house  is  exactly  like  its 
neighbour ;  so  that  we  know  our  own  only 
by  the  number  on  the  door.  This  saves 
trouble  and  thought  The  workman  does 
the  same  thing  a  hundred  times  over,  and 
leams  to  do  it  quickly  and  cheaply.  The 
calculation  of  the  builder  is,  that  a  dozen 
such  houses,  run  up  at  once,  will  cost  no 
more  than  eight  or  nine  built  slowly  and 
carefully,  as  they  are  wtinted ;  so  that  he  is 
not  out  of  pocket,  although  half  of  them 
remain  unlet.  Besides,  a  badly-built  house 
is  to  him  like  a  "  dreeping  roast,"  as  the 
Scotch  say — a  continuous  source  of  income 
from  the  perpetual  jobbings  icqtrired  to  keep 
it  habitable.  For  he  takes  care,  in  the 
agreement  in  letting  the  house,  to  throw  the 
obligation  of  keeping  it  in  repair  on  the  tenant. 

Cheaply  built  as  it  is,  however,  there  is  a  pro- 
fusion crif  architectural  ornatnent,  in  the  shape 
of  porticos  and  balustiades  and  cornices  out- 
side. But  it  is  all  done  in  cement,  and  costs 
no  more  than  if  the  house  had  been  built 
in  good,  plain  brick-work;  while,  for  the 
building  trade,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
needing  to  be  repainted  every  three  years, 
and  to  be  even  occasionally  renewed  when 
it  cracks,  and  threatens  to  &U  off  from  the 
building. 

Inside,  the  rooms  have  elaboratly  en- 
riche4  cornices,  and  patdies  of  ornament  in 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  which  are  otherwise 
quite  bare ;  bat  this  also  is  cheap  $nd — 
nasty.  The  marble  chimney-piece  at  first 
sight  seems  composed  of  solid  blocks,  but 
we  find  on  examination  that  it  consists'  of 
thin  slabs  stuck  together,  made  by  the  hun- 
dred, all  from  the  same  bad  design. 

Such  are  generally  the  only  kind  of  houses 
to  be  had,  and  people  must  either  take  them 
or  want  The  evil  arises  partly  from  the 
prevalent  system  of  short  building  leases, 
which  tempts  builders  to  construct  the 
houses  so  that  they  shall  be  worth  nothing 
to  the  ground  landlord  when  they  revert  to 
him  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  In  Scot- 
land the  system  of  perpetual  ground-rents 
makes  it  possible  for  a  man  to  get  a  site 
for  building  with  a  tenure  as  good  as 
a  freehold;  and,  as  there  is  no  motive  for 
bad  work,  a  more  substantial  mode  of  con- 
struction prevails.  The  London  builders  are 
probably  not  wholly  to  blame.    They  build 


the  kind  of  houses  which  they  thbk  will  i 
let  best    People  no  doubt  prefer  a  house 
covered  with  vulgar  ornament,  think  it  finer,  I 
and  are  willing  to  give  a  higher  rent  for  it 
The  remedy  lies  with  people  themselves. 
Let  the  builders  once  understand  that  «e 
refuse  to  have  our  lives  made  uncomrortable  ' 
in  order  that  tlw  ground  UuuUord  may  get  i 
back  a  bad  house  at  tiie  end  of  the  lease,  i 
and  some  <tf  them  might  see  it  their  interest  I 
to  bfii^  better  ones  into  the  market 

To  obtain  this  result  we  must  m  the  fint  ' 
plac^  be  content  to  pay  h^her  rents,  whicb 
implies  higher  rates  and  taxes.     A  good  i 
house  is  worth  paying  for.    A  century  ago 
people  lived  in  better  houses,  according  to  ' 
their  means,  than  they  do  now.     The  bouses 
had  larger  rooms,  were  better  built  and  more 
tastefully  finished.    In  some  houses  in  the 
older  squares  of  London  the  doon  aie  (rf  ' 
solid  mahogany,  the  stain  of  oak,  the  ceilings 
divided  into  panels      rich  mouldii^  or  ' 
covered  with  a  delicate  tnu»iy  of  orna- 
ment; or  fiUed-in  with  a  great  paindi^,  ex- 
cellent in  point  oS  art  (though  in  positiOB 
out  of  pUoe),  of  which  the  gilded  cornice 
forms  the  frame.  The  marble  chimney-pieces  ' 
were  designed  for  tiieir  place,  and  were  often 
exquisitely  carved  by  men  who  would  have 
been  fitted  to  take  good  rank  as  sculpmrs.  , 

Alt  this  must  have  cost  money,  but  people 
made  up  for  it  by  tiving  more  painty.  And 
there  is  surety  something  incongruous  in  our  '. 
giving  dinners  of  innumerable  courses,  with  ' 
endless  varieties  of  fine  wines,  in  hot  little  , 
dining-rooms,  which  are  mean  in  uchitectuic,  ! 
and  vulgar  in  decoratkm.  ' 

It  is  not  our  lack  of  wealth  which  makes  ', 
modem  houses  so  inferioT  to  old  ones ;  for 
&e  a)untry  grows  richer  daily.   Their  Sasasf 
omstruction  is  due  partly  to  a  bad  system  of  i 
land  tenure,  but  more  to  the  desire  ^  havii^  'i 
things  cheap,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  being  I 
bad.   But  this  will  hardly  account  for  the  | 
bad  art  prevalent  in  most  houses.   Even  those  | 
in  die  most  fashionable  situations,  built  for 
people  ofunboundedwealth,  have  often  stucco  | 
fronts;  and,  even  when  houses  are  iaced  with  j 
stone  and  sumptuously  built,  the  trouble  and  i 
expense  of  designing  the  ornament  for  «ch  is  . 
saved,  as  in-some  sndi  rec«ttfy  erected,  where 
the  same  elaborate  doorway  is  repealed  fifty 
times  over  in  the  same  row.    It  would  be  | 
about  as  setisible  to  ornjunent  a  room  with  ' 
a  dozen  engravings  of  the  same  picture  or 
copies  of  the  same  statue.   This  only  shows 
that  people,  notwithstanding  all  ^e  talk 
about  art,  do  not  really  care  for  it 

For  criticism  and  talk,  or  even  visiiins 
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!   picture  exhibitions  is,  after  all,  of  little  avail 
!  in  producing  a  knowledge  of  art  in  houses 
and  in  furniture  and  common  things,  among 
!  diose  who  live  amid  the  ugliness  of  our  towns. 

The  sense  of  beanty  is  corrupted;  as  it 
,   would  be  in  music  if  we  heard  nothing  but 
grind-organs  and  street  bands.    People  be- 
come unconscious  of  the  ugliness,  or  if,  per- 
ceiving and  hating  it,  they  attempt  reform, 
their  efforts  are  apt  to  be  mid  and  spasmodic, 
and  wrongly  directed.  It  is  quite  natural  that 
1  when  they  attempt  colour  about  their  houses 
'  they  should  run  into  reaction  against  the 
^  din^ness  around  diem,  painting  their  rooms 
,  in  br^t  harsh  colours ;  and,  for  the  flower- 
I  boxes  in  their  windows,  or  in  the  paper  covers 
with  which  they  conceal  the  fiower-pots  in 
their  rooms,  using  colours  of  such  vividness 
as  destroys  the  tints  of  the  flowers  and 
makes  the  leaves  of  the  plants  look  black. 
It  seems  a  pity  that,  with  all  our  wealth, 
,  we  should  not  know  better  how  to  spend  it. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this 
I  state  of  matters.    If  people,  when  building, 
'•  furnishing,  and  decorating  their  houses,  would 
'  follow  in  faith  the  guidance  of  those  who 
have  a  true  sense      colour  and  form,  4s 
applied  to  these  arts,  something  might  be 
done.    And  such  men  exist,  and  would  take 
to  the  work  if  there  were  but  a  demand  for 
it ;  so  that,  in  time,  by  having  truer  art  round 
us,  a  better  taste  might  be  cultivated. 

But,  from  the  causes  above  stated,  the 
public  prefer  bad  work,  and  they  find  no 
difficult  in  getting  it  Even  when  conscious 
of  their  ignorance,  and  desirous  of  learning 
better  thii^^  they  don't  know  whom  to  fol- 
low. There  is  no  lack  of  clever  experts,  but 
they  counsel  different  things.  To  advise  the 
following  of  any  of  them  might  merely  add 
to  the  confusion,  and  make  people  surround 
themselves  with  art  unsuitable  to  them,  which 
I  might  please  them  for  a  Httle  as  a  new  sensa- 
tion, but  the  gravitating  force  of  the  common 
influences  around  would  soon  make  the 
{  pendulum  swing  back  to  its  old  position. 

The  Gothic  revival  is  an  instance  of  this. 
■  The  men  of  taste  began  it    It  received  the 
support  of  the  clergy.    The  nonconformist 
,  bocUes  followed  suit  in  the  style  of  their 
I  chapels,  and  sometimes  the  style  was  adopted 
for  houses,  banks,  and  warehouses.    But  it 
^vas  seldom  carried  out  fuUy.   The  windows 
I  were  filled  with  ^eat  sheets  of  plate  glass 
I  wholly  imsuited  to  the  style  ;  the  doore  and 
'  other  internal  fittings  were  often  the  same  as 
in  common  houses  j  pointed  windows  were 
I  found  an  inconvenient  form  for  shutters  and 
1  window  blinds,  and  any  furniture  except 


such  as  was  made  purposely,  at  a  ruinous 
e:q)ense,  was  out  of  keeping  with  the  archi- 
tecture ;  while  the  adoption  of.  Gothic  by 
buihlers  who  did  not  understand  it,  for  rows 
of  common  dwellings  and  even  public-houses, 
has  furnished  a  proof  that  vulgarity  and 
absurdity  can  be  exhibited  in  this  style  even 
more  readily  than  in  the  old  one. 

Any  improvement  in  our  domestic  archi- 
tecture, to  be  lasting,  and  to  possess  the 
power  of  development,  should  not  necessi- 
tate too  great  a  change  in  our  ideas  anil 
habits  of  life.  It  should  not  be  a  revolution 
and  a  violent  breaking-in  on  our  traditions, 
but  an  improvement,  merely,  in  the  things 
that  we  have  been  used  to. 

To  improve  satisiactorily  in  this  way  is 
jeally  more  difficult  than  to  attempt  some- 
thing new  and  strange.  As  to  the  last,  people 
have  no  criterion  by  which  they  can  judge  of 
its  excellence  ;  but,  every  one  being  used  to 
the  common  style  and  understanding  it,  is 
so  far  a  competent  critic,  and  is  able  to  con- 
denm  falsity  and  extravagance  which  might 
pass  unnoticed  in  a  thing  that  one  is  ignorant 
of.  But  for  this  very  reason  the  result  is 
more  likely  to  be  satisfactory  in  the  end. 

As  regards  the  plan  of  our  houses,  no 
fundamental  change  is  practicable,  unless  * 
we  adopt,  which  we  are  not  likely  to  do, 
the  Frendi  system  of  making  each  storey  n 
separate  house.  There  is,  however,  room 
for  improvement  in  the  minor  arrangements 
and  lifting  oi  the  rooms. 

Any  style  of  architecture  in  which  ordi- 
nary square-headed  sash  windows  are  un- 
suitable,— though  it  may  please  at  first  by 
its  novelty,  and  when  treated  by  men  who 
have  made  it  a  special  study  may  produce  in 
isolated  cases  very  satisfactory  results, — will 
never  be  generally  adopted ;  while  attempts  to 
copy  it  by  builders  and  architects  who  do  not 
understand  it,  are  certain  to  disgust  all  but 
the  ignorant 

Our  common  style,  such  as  ordinary  build- 
ers attempt  to  carry  out,  is  capable,  with- 
out any  fundamental  alteratiou,  of  giving  us 
all  the  best  characteristics  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture,— solidity  and  dignity,  refinement  and 
beauty,  and  the  feeling  of  homely  comfort. 
TluU  it  usually  fails  in  doing  so  arises  not  from 
faults  inherent  in  it,  but  because  these  quali- 
ties are  not  appreciated  by  those  who  work 
in  it  They  prefer,  and  those  for  whom 
they  build  are  willing  to  endure,  cheap  dis- 
play and  vulgar  pretenfiousness. 

When  the  old  styles  were  in  vogue, 
people  were  unconsciously  better  educated 
in  art  by  seeipg  only  good  art  round  them  ; 
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and  they  were  farther  restrained  from  error 
by  the  laws  which  the  custom  of  the  time 
enforced  ;  just  as  a  man  in  the  present  day 
may  avoid  offences  against  good  manners  by 
conforming  to  those  of  the  socie^  in  whidi 
he  has  been  brought  up. 

It  ought  not  to  be  considered  an  objec- 
tion to  any  improvements  in  our  architecture 
that  they  are  a  revival  of  old  features.  In 
order  to  give  greater  solidity  to  the  external 
ornament  of  our  houses,  we  need  not  refuse 
to  reproduce,  in  place  of  our  "  compo " 
ornaments,  the  red  margins  round  the  win- 
dows and  the  cornices  of  cut  and  moulded 
bricks  common  in  the  old  houses  of  Queen 
Anne's  time;  or,  should  we  like  them, 
the  quunt  curved  gables  of  the  Jacobean 
style ;  or,  if  we  prefer  opening  casements 
instead  of  the  usual  hung  sashes,  large  win- 
dows may  be  divided  by  stone  mullions  and 
transoms.  They  are  not  pure  architecture,  it  is 
true ;  but  they  may  not,  on  that  account,  be 
unsuitable  for  domestic  work.  The  evil  of 
the  present  state  of  the  art  has  mainly  arisen 
from  the  absurd  notion  which  insisted  that 
only  the  features  of  classic  temples  were  to 
be  used  in  house  architecture. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  its  salient  features, 
all  the  changes  possible  in  architecture  may 
have  been  already  rung.  In  any  case  the 
common  cry  for  a  new  style  is  foolish.  If  it 
is  to  be  produced,  it  can  only  be  by  adopting 
such  changes  as  the  requirements  of  comfort 
and  b&iuty  demand ;  and,  in  doing  lias, 
there  is  no  more  harm  in  reviving  old  features 
than  in  Mr.  Tennyson  enriching  our  modem 
language  by  the  revival  of  old  words. 

To  sweep  away  all  old  customs  and  habits 
and  start  afresh  untrammelled,  guided  only 
by  reason  and  our  sense  of  right,  is  not  a 
course  which  in  human  affairs  has  hitherto 
proved  successful.  The  French  tried  it  in 
politics  with  the  result,  as  we  English  think, 
of  destroying  their  power  of  judging  in  poli- 
tical matters,  of  splitting  up  the  country  into 
irreconcilable  parties,  each  with  a  system 
ofopmions  logicallyconsistent,butthe  general 
resiUt  being  only  hopeless  incongruity  in  the 
politics  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand 
thtf  Frcndi  have  never  broken  away  from 
tradition  in  art.  Though  their  architecture 
was  affected  by  Greek  influences  during  the 
First  Empire,  and  is  being  affected  by  early 
renaissance  now,  the  mass  of  rules  and  tra- 
ditions in  it,  and  in  the  arts  which  minister 
to  it,  has  not  altered,  and  consequently  there 
is  harmony  throughout  all  the  decoration  and 
furniture  of  every  French  house. 


We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  in  politics 
wiped  the  slate  clean  and  attempted  to  com- 
pose a  new  constitution.  We  prefer  the 
system  of  natural  growth,  and  though  we 
grumble,  as  'tis  our  nature  to,  at  the  old 
constitution,  and  find  fault  with  it,  we  do  so 
as  to  an  old  friend,  whom  we  are  familiar 
enough  to  take  liberties  with,  but  would  never 
think  of  parting  from. 

In  art  matters,  however,  our  prophets  have 
been  counselling  a  total  abandonment  of 
old  methods,  and,  so  far  as  they  have  suc- 
ceeded, the  result  is  the  same  as  in  French 
politics, — hopeless  incongruity.  In  ardiitec- 
ture,  fumishmgand  decoration,  an  Engtisb 
house  ia  divided  against  itself,  and  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  criticism.  The  arclutectnre 
may  perhaps  be  designed  all  in  keeping,  bat 
the  painter  takes  his  own  way,  and  makes 
the  decoration  without  reference  to  it,  while 
the  upholsterer  fills  it  with  furniture  which 
fits  in  with  neither. 

I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  arty 
attempt  to  improve  our  house  architecture 
by  adopting  such  a  style  as  Gothic,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  attempts  to  introduce  it, 
is  still  strange  and  foreign  to  us,  can  only 
produce  confusion  and  failure;  and  that  it 
would  be  wiser,  in  attempting  a  change  for 
the  better,  to  take  the  old  familiar  style  with 
its  square-headed  sash-windows  as  a  basis 
to  work  on. 

In  it,  as  well  as  in  Gothic^  we  may  have 
convenience  in  planning,  solidity  in  construc- 
tion, and  both  good  colour  and  good  art  And 
we  have  wealth  enough  to  get  all  these  if  we 
only  had  the  eyes  to  see  them  and  the 
hearts  to  care  for  them.  But  wealth  alone 
will  not  give  us  good  architecture  any  more 
than  it  will  give  us  learning.  ^Vhat  we  want 
is  not  a  new  style,  but  better  taste  and 
greater  care  in  carrying  out  the  common 
vernacular  style  that  we  have. 

To  abolish  architects  and  leave  builders 
to  their  own  devices  will  not  help  up  to  this. 
If  our  architecture  is  to  be  changed  for  the 
better,  it  must  be  by  men  who  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the 
art,  who  know  what  has  been  done  in  it,  and 
will  not  mktike  their  own  crude  ideas  for 
new  discoveries;  men  who  can  produce 
examples  of  houses,  suited  to  our  habits  of 
life  and  thought,  convenient  in  arrangement 
and  good  in  point  of  art,  which  builders 
might  be  able  to  understand  and  repro- 
duce, for  common  use,  without  hopeless 
failure. 

J.  StEVKNSOH. 
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THE  group  of  animals  chosen  as  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article  includes  several  of 
the  most  curious  and  remarkable  of  animal 
forms.  Grotesque,  or  even  uncouth  in  ap- 
pearance, their  external  characters  are  well 
calculated  to  excite  our  curiosity  ;  whilst  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  struc- 
ture and  habits  only  serves  to  further  awaken 
our  interest  and  admiration.  Scientifically 
viewed,  the  cuttlefishes  are  grouped  together 
in  a  class  of  one  of  the  great  primary  divi- 
sions of  the  animal  kingdom,  known  as  the 
MoUusai.  Within  the  limits  of  this  e;ttea- 
sive  sub-kingdom  all  our  ordinary  shell-fish, 
such  as  oysters,  mussels,  whelks,  &c.,  are  in- 
cluded, and  the  cuttlefishes  may,  with  all 
propriety,  be  ranked  with  these  latter  forms, 
in  that  they  also  possess  a  "  shell."  And,  if 
a  very  homely  comparison  be  admissible,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  cuttlefishes  stand  to 
the  oyster  and  its  allies  in  the  relationship  of 
far-removed  cousins.  The  bodies  of  both 
are  found  to  be  constructed  or  built  up  on 
the  same  fundamental  and  ^pical  plan,  the 
cuttlefish,  however,  exhibiting  in  various 
points,  a  higher  degree  of  structure  than  their 
more  familiar  neighbours. 

Having  thus  briefly  indicated  the  relative 
position  of  the  cuttlefishes  in  the  scale  of 
being,  we  may  next  observe  their  more  spe- 
cial and  distinctive  peculiarities.  These 
forms  were  included  by  Linnteus  in  a  large 
division  or  class  of  the  MoUusca,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  Cephalopoda,  a  term  signifying 
"  head-footed  "  Mollusca  ;  and  a  glance  at  the 
figure  of  any  ordinary  member  of  the  group 
(figs.  I  and  6),  will  show  that  the  epithet "  head- 
footed  "  has  not  been  misapplied ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  indicates  a  highly  charac- 
teristic feature  of  these  forms.  Encircling 
the  well-marked  head,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
crown,  we  observe  a  circle  of  curious  "feet," 
the  consideration  of  these  appendages  form- 
ing a  most  interesting  part  of  the  history  of 
these  forms.  The  body  we  observe  to  be 
contained  within  a  fleshy  skin,  endowed  with 
muscular  power,  and  appropriately  enough 
known  as  the  "  mantle."  The  edge,  or  mar- 
gin, of  the  "  mantle  "  may  be  developed  in 
various  ways  to  form  fins,  of  use  in  the  loco- 
motion of  these  creatures,  the  position  and 
number  of  these  fins  varying  greatly  through- 
out the  group.  A  very  slight  examination  of 
the  internal  anatomy  of  the  ordinary  cuttle- 
fish would  show  that  its  breathing  was  per- 
formed by  means  of  two  plume-like  gills  con- 


tained inthin  the  "  mantle-sac ; "  and  could 
we  have  observed  the  animal  in  life,  we 
should  have  seen  that  the  water,  after  being 
used  for  respiration,  was  forcibly  ejected  from 
an  anterior  tube  or  "  funnel"  (figs,  i  and  6,  d) 
opening  under  the  head,  and  was  made,  in 
the  most  beautiful  manner,  subservient  to  the 
locomotion  of  the  creature. 

Having  observed  in  detail  the  chief  points 
included  jn  a  naturalist's  definition  of  the 
animals  before  us,  we  may  now  turn  to  the 
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consideration  of  the  chief  points  of  interest 
in  their  life,  history,  and  habits.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  somewhat  technical  details  just 
mentioned,  will  serve  to  assist  us  in  our  fur- 
ther investigations. 

To  thoroughly  understand  the  morphology 
or  general  structure  of  these  forms,  a  fami- 
liar and  typical  member  of  the  class  may  be 
selected  for  examination.  And  no  better 
example  of  the  cuttlefish  tribe  could  be  found 
than  the  common  squid  or  calamary  of  our 
own  coasts  (fig.  z),  a  form  which  must  be 
familiar  to  every  seaside  visitor.  The  repre- 
sentation of  this  creature  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure  will  serve  to  recall  its  form  to 
mind,  and  will  also  give  an  idea  of  its  ap- 
pearance to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  "common  objects  of  the  shore."  In 
this  form  we  shall  find  all  the  essential  points 
in  the  structure  of  the  group  to  be  embodied. 
Let  us  therefore  examine  in  order  its  general 
appearance  and  form.  The  external  charac- 
ters first  claim  our  attention,  and  the  head  with 
its  crown  of  feet  (figs,  i  and  6,  ^,  r)  offers  a 
convenient  starting  point.  The  term  *'  feet " 
applied  to  these  appendages  is  quite  appro- 
priate, since  the  relation  of  these  organs  in  the 
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cuttlefish  corresponds  with  the  same  parts  in 
other  MoUusca;  and  the  term  is  further  appro- 
priate in  its  functional  .sense,  because  these 
*'  feet "  constitute  the  chief  organs  of  move- 
ment or  locomotion  in  these  creatures.  But 
we  might  also  name  them  "arms"  and 
"  tentacles,"  so  varied  are  the  uses  to  which 
they  may  be  applied.  They  are  "  arms,"  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
prehension — that  is,  of  seizing  or  grasping 
objects,  and  smce  they  undoubtedly  sub- 
serve the  sense  of  touch,  the  name  *'  tenta- 
cles" is  thus  by  no  means  inappropriate. 
If  we  study  the  conformation  of  these  curious 
appendages  with  a  Uttle  care,  we  can  readily 
detect  several  curious  and  interesting  fea- 
tures. They  ase  capable  of  free  movement 
in  every  direction,  being  endowed  with  a 
high  degree  of  muscularity,  and  the  due  per- 
formance of  their  prehensile  function  is  pro- 
\  ided  for  in  the  most  perfect  manner  by  the 
possession  on  their  inner  surfaces  of  rows  of 
cup-like  suckers,  or  *'  acetabula,"  as  they  are 
nnmed  by  the  naturalist. 

Each  sucker  exhibits  a  characteristic  struc- ; 
ture,  the  details  and  modes  of  operation  of 
which  will  be  readily  understood  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig, 
2).    Bounding  each  sucking-disc  we  have  a 
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ring  of  cartilaginous  or  gristly  material  (3, 
and  within  this  ring  a  shallow,  cup-like  space 
is  enclosed.  The  floor  of  this  space  is  com- 
posed of  muscular  fibres,  in  the  centre  of 
which  an  aperture  (a),  usually  of  circular  form, 
is  found.  And,  lastly,  within  this  aperture  a 
muscular  plug  or  piston  (c),  capable  of  being 
protrudftd  or  retracted,  is  contained.  Sudi 
is  the  essential  conformation  of  the  suckers, 
and  once  grasping  this  general  idea  of  their 
structure,  their  mode  of  operation  will  be  at 
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once  understood.  For  the  adhesion  of  the 
suckers  is  eflfected  in  virtue  of  a  well-known 
natural  law,  the  operation  of  wtuch  is  fami- 
liarly exemplified  in  the  action  of  the  leather 
sucker,  by  means  of  which  the  schoolboy 
delights  to  lift  large  stones  and  bodies  of 
considerable  weight ;  and  the  rationale  of  the 
schoolboy's  experiment  can  be  readily  made 
plain.  He  presses  his  flat  disc  of  leather 
upon  the  stone,  and  kneads  it,  until  he  has 
exhausted  the  air  below  the  sucker — in  other 
words,  he  produces  a  vacuum,  or  space,  un- 
occupied with  air  below  the  sucker,  which  is 
made  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  surface  of  the 
stone  by  the  pressure  of  the  supoincumbent 
atmosphere,  which  presses  upon'  eveiy  square 
inch  of  surfiace  with  a  pressure  of  about 
fifteen  pounds.  Similarly,  then,  to  the  node 
of  operation  of  the  schoolboy's  sucker  is  the 
adhesion  of  the  suckers  of  the  cuttlefish 
secured ;  only,  in  the  latter  case,  the  modus 
operandi  is  after  a  much  more  elegant  and 
readier  fashion  than  in  the  schoolboy's  ex- 
periment. Here  the  cuttlefish  has  merely  to 
apply  his  suckers,  then  to  withdraw  or  retract 
the  little  muscular  piston  {c)  and  the  muscular  i 
disc,  and  a  perfect  vacuum  is  at  once  pro- 
duced, whilst,  in  order  to  release  his  grasp,  I 
the  cuttlefish  has  merely  to  again  push  up  the 
piston,  when  the  vacuum  is  destroyed  by  the 
admission  of  air  below  the  suckers,  and  the 
arms  are  thus  set  free.  And  when  we  con-  I 
sider  the  great  number  of  the  suckers  home  : 
on  each  arm  or  tentacle,  and  reflect  od  the  | 
rapidity  with  which  the  entire  apparatus  can  [ 
be  brought  into  play,  we  must  admit  that 
the  grasp  of  the  cuttlefish  is  of  the  most 
powerful  and  efl^ectivekind.  In  some  species, 
the  muscular  piston  is  prolonged  into  a  homy 
hook,  capable  of  protrusion  and  retraction 
like  the  claws  of  a  cat,  the  efficiency  of  the 
suckers  and  the  hold  on  any  given  object 
being  thus  increased. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
general  investing  sac  or  skin  ui  which  the 
body  is  contained.  This  investing  skin, 
known  as  the  "  mantle,"  demands  remem- 
brance as  the  shell-secreting  organ  in  this 
and  other  MoUusca.  But  in  the  present 
instance  we  may  notice  a  peculiar  faculty 
possessed  by  these  forms — that  of  changing 
or  altering  the  hue  of  their  bodies.  TTiis 
chameleon-like  propensity  has  long  been 
known  in  the  Cephalopoiia,  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  changes  of  hue  in  the  aboi'e- 
named  and  famous  lizard,  are  produced  in  a 
manner  exactly  similar  to  that  obsmed  m 
the  cuttlefishes.  The  outer  skin  of  these 
forms  is  exceedingly  thin  and  tianqnxent, 
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and  bcncalh  this  thin  outer  layer  the  firmer 
inner  skin  can  be  seen.  This  inner  layer 
contains  in  its  substance  numerous  little 
cells,  containing  pigment  or  colouring  matter 
of  various  hues,  and  by  altering  the  position 
of  these  colour-cells,  or  "  chromatophora,"  as 
they  are  called,  the  changes  of  hue  are 
effected.  Thus,  by  expanding  and  contracting 
the  colour-cells,  or  by  bringing  them  lAto 
xicvr  tlirough  the  transparent  outer  skin,  or 
depressing  them  out  of  sight,  the  hue  of  the 
ciittlefisli's  body  can  be  altered  or  intensified 
r.t  wiil.  Nor  are  tlie  colour-cells  of  one  hue 
or  colour  only,  but  in  several  species  the 
pigment  has  been  found  to  consist  of  red, 
blue,  yellow,  or  even  black  matter.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  enter  a  protest  as  to 
the  indiscriminate  use  and  confusion  of  the 
terms  "  colour  "  and  "  hue."  To  change  the 
colour  of  a  body  is  a  very  different  matter 
from  altering  its  hue,  and  in  the  chameleon 
and  cuttlefish  the  ch^ige  is  one  of  hue,  and 
not  absolutely  of  colour..  Thus,  after  the 
common  squid  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  and 
laid  on  the  sand,  its  expiring  agonies,  if  one 
may  use  the  term,  are  marked  by  a  most 
striking  and  vivid  display  and  alteration  of 
hues,  the  changes  of  hue  ranging  from  a  dark 
crimson  red  to  a  pale  flesh  tint,  or  even  to  a 
want  of  any  colour  whatever.  This  exem- 
plifies change  of  hue,  the  primary  colour 
remaining  the  same,  and  the  alterations 
being  limited  to  merely  a  deepening  and 
softening  of  tints. 

The  mode  of  locomotion  in  the  cuttle- 
fishes may  at  this  stage  be  appropriately  con- 
^dered.  Motion  in  these  forms  is  effected 
after  three  distinct  modes  or  fashions.  The 
first  and  simplest  mode  in  which  they 
move  about,  is  by  means  of  the  arras  or 
feeL  Using  these  appendages  as  locomotive 
organs,  we  find  the  cuttlefishes  crawling 
head  downwards  over  the  sea-bed — an  appa- 
rently awkward,  and  at  the  same  time  ludi- 
crous mode  of  progression.  Secondly,  we 
liave  them  moving  sideways,  by  means  of 
the  side  fins  or  expansions  of  the  mantle, 
i^i'ith  which  most  of  them  are  provided.  Or 
lastly,  they  may  propel  themselves  backwards 
through  the  water,  after  the  most  elegant 
fashion,  by  the  expulsion  of  water  from  the 
fiinnel  (figs,  i  and  6,  a),  which  at  the  outset  we 
remarked  as  being  situated  in  the  front  of  the 
body.  These  creatures  thus  progress  by  three 
wodes  of  locomotion,  which  when  considered 
>n  relation  to  our  own  and  particular  structure, 
seem  the  most  awkward  that  could  well  be 
suggested  or  tried.  Yet,  regarded  in  relation 
to  the  special  structure  and  requirements  of 


the  cutdefishes,  these  ways  of  movement  an 
found  to  be  well  suited  and  useful  in  ever 
respect.  The  latter  mode  of  movement,  b; 
means  of  the  expulsion  of  water  from  tht 
anterior  funnel,  and  by  means  of  which  th< 
creature  is  propelled  backwards,  exemplific! 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  provision  for  th< 
utilisation  of  an  otherwise  useless  commo 
di^.  In  other  words,  the  water  thus  usee 
for  the  purpose  of  locomotion  consists  of  fh( 
effete  water  which  has  been  used  in  the  gills 
for  purifying  the  blood  of  the  creature,  anc 
which,  instead  of  being  simply  got  rid  of  as 
a  useless  product,  is  thus  economized  anc 
made  subservient  to  the  movement  and  locO' 
motion  of  these  forms.  Nothing  can  be 
more  elegant  than  the  movements  of  ths 
cuttlefishes  by  this  latter  means  of  locomo- 
tion ;  and  the  writer  well  remembers  tht 
delight  with  which  he  watched  a  shoal  ol 
squids  thus  propelling  themselves  over  the 
surface  of  a  calm  summer  sea.  The  tip  ol 
the  body  just  protruded  over  the  surface  ol 
the  water,  whilst  below,  the  head  and  funnel 
were  at  work,  and  the  triangular  fin  appeared 
to  perform  the  part  of  a  front  rudder  to  guide 
and  direct  the  way.  The  entire  process 
reminded  one  of  a  swift  vessel,  propelled  by 
efficient  apparatus,  and  manned  and  guided 
by  a  skilful  crew. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  internal  structure  ol 
our  cuttlefish  will  suffice  in  the  present  in- 
stance.  The  mouth  opens  in  the  centre  oi 
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the  crown  of  feet,  and  contains  a  masticatory 
apparatus  of  a  very  powerful  kind.  This 
consists  of  a  series  of  horny  jaws  (fig.  3,  <^), 
exactly  resembling  in  shape  and  appearance 
the  beaks  of  parrots,  and  by  their  aid  the 
cuttlefish  is  enabled  to  triturate  and  break 
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down  the  multifarious  substances  on  which 
he  subsists.  In  tastes  these  creatures  are 
decidedly  carnivorous,  whilst  they  are  en- 
tirely cosmopolitan,  in  that  they  are  not  at 
all  particular  from  which  division  of  the  ani- 
mal series  their  food  is  derived.  Fishes 
form  a  large  proportion  of  liieir  food,  but  a 
crab  or  lobster  does  not  come  amiss,  the 
arms  and  jaws  speedily  reducing  the  food  to  a 
condition  suitable  for  safe  and  rapid  digestion. 
Within  the  mouth  we  also  find  a  peculiarly 
armed  tongue,  set  with  spines,  and  serving 
further  to  rasp  down  and  triturate  the  food. 
And  in  the  way  of  digestive  apparatus  the 
cuttlefish  is  exceedingly  well  supplied,  its 
organization  being  indicative  of  a  high  degree 
of  the  specialisation  of  organs  and  functions. 
Salivary  glands  {d),  a  capacious  liver 
stomadi  (A),  and  intestine  (i),  are  invariably 
present,  whilst  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
an  equally  perfect  system  is  provided.  In 
these  forms  we  have  two  sets  of  circulatory 
organs  or  hearts.  One  of  these  {/),  is  used  to 
distribute  the  pure  or  arterial  blood  through- 
out the  body,  whilst  the  others  (s),  are  devoted 
to  sending  the  impure  or  venous  blood  to 
the  gills  for  purification.  The  gills  or  breath- 
ing Gleans  (r)  in  all  living  cuttlefishes,  save 
one,  the  pearly  nautilus,  are  two  in  number, 
and  these  organs  are  enclosed  in  special 
chambers  or  cavities  in  the  sides  of  the  body, 
formed  hy  folds  of  the  mantle.  The  water 
conveying  the  ox^en  necessaiy  for  the  due 
purification  of  the  blood,  is  admitted  by  the 
front  and  free  edge  of  the  mantle ;  whilst 
after  being  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and 
thus  rendered  eifete  and  useless,  the  water 
is  expelled  from  the  body  by  the  funnel  (/), 
and  thus  made  use  of,  as  previously  described, 
in  the  locomotion  of  these  forms. 

A  feature  of  more  than  special  interest  in 
the  economy  of  these  forms  is  found  in  the 
peculiar  sac  or  gland  known  as  the  "  ink-sac." 
This  gland  (m),  is  devoted  to  the  secretion  of 
an  inky  fluid  of  intense  blackness,  and  com- 
municates with  the  outer  world  by  a  special 
tube  or  duct,  which  opens  into  the  "  funneL" 
The  use  of  this  sac  and  its  contained  fluid  is 
very  remarkable  ;  for,  when  hard  pressed  by 
its  enemies,  and  when  it  sees  no  other  way 
of  escape,  tlie  cuttlefish  squirts  out  from  the 
ink-sac  the  contained  inky  fluid,  which  dif- 
fusing itself  rapidly  throughout  the  surround- 
ing water,  enables  the  animal  to  escape  under 
cover  of  a  literal  cloak  of  darkness.  Doubt- 
less from  this  circumstance  the  ancient  poets 
took  their  idea  of  making  their  favourite 
heroes  escape  under  a  cloud  or  mist,  sent  for 
their  protection  by  some  patronising  deity. 


Homer  in  particular  employs  such  a  thought 
A  popular  fiction  long  described  the  <Sief 
ingredient  in  Chinese  ink  to  be  the  ink  of  the 
cuttlefish,  but  recent  inquiries  among  that 
peculiar  people  show  that  their  famous  pig- 
ment is  compounded  solely  from  mineral 
matter.  The  ancient  Oeeks  scad  Romans 
undoubtedly  used  the  ink  of  the  cuttlefish  as 
a  writing  fluid,  and  according  to  all  accounts 
it  answered  the  purpose  exceedingly  well. 
Indeed,  the  term  "  sepia,"  still  applied  to  a 
pigment  of  a  brownish  hue,  has  likely  been 
derived  from  the  same  word,  the  Latin  name 
for  the  cuttlefish,  and  a  term  scientifically 
applied  to  distinguish  the  ordinary  Sepia  or 
cuttlefish  of  European  and  other  seas.  And 
curiously  enough,  even  after  having  been 
petrified  as  a  fossil  oi^nism,  this  ink  appeals 
still  to  retain  its  properties.  Dr.  Buckland 
tells  us  that  on  one  occasion,  having  procured 
the  petrified  ink-sac  of  an  extinct  cuttldi^ 
he  moistened  and  otherwise  prepared  the  ink, 
and  presented  it  to  an  artist  friend,  who, 
having  used  it,  inquired  from  what  emporium 
such  excellent  colour  might  be  obtained.  The 
surprise  and  astonishment  of  the  painter  on 
learning  the  source  of  his  pigment,  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described. 

The  "  shell "  of  the  cuttlefishes  forms  the 
last  structural  feature  to  which  our  attention 
may  be  directed.  In  these  fonns  the  shell 
may  be  either  situated  oa  the  outside  of  the 
body  in  the  position  we  ordinarily  obser^'e 
the  shell ;  or  it  may  be  contained  within  the 


F';.  4.  Imenul shcUs ot  Cephalopoda,  a.  "  Pea'  or  Saivmalii/dd 
Squid:  b,  "Boat"ot  "  Sepiostoiie  "  or  internal  slidl  of  S^ia.  ' 

body,  and  be  thus  internal  in  its  nature.  In 
the  common  cuttlefish  we  have  selected  for 
examination,  the  shell  is  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion, and  were  we  to  lay  open  the  bade  of 
the  creature,  we  should  find  it  existing  as  an 
elongated  flexible  rod  of  horny  material, 
bearing  a  resemblance  in  shape  to  a.quill  pen 
(fig.  4,  a),  and  from  which  circumstance  the  ! 
name  of  the  cuttlefish  *  *  pen  '*  has  been  deri\*ed.  1 
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In  forms  allied  to  our  squid,  it  exists  as  a 
broad  flattened  plate  of  calcareous  or  limy 
material,  and  is  then  known  as  the  cuttlefish 
bone  or  sepiostaire  this  latter  being  the 
structure  frequently  seen  suspended  in  the 
cages  of  o'lr  singing-birds,  and  is  also  the 
same  material  from  which  the  "  pounce  "  of 
days  gone  by  was  manufactured.  But  in 
neither  of  these  shapes  would  the  ordinary 
reader  trace  any  resemblance  to  the  shell  of 
everyday  life,  or  which  belongs  to  our 


Fi|;.  i.  Restored  licme  of  BrttmiitF,  ihonioK.  a.  bead,  tjet,  feet,  ami 

tenUu;les;  6,  funnel:  t,  jide-Gns  or  upansioiu  of  "mantici"  4.  "pio- 
o->ra;uiu:"  with  tnk-sac  :  -  phx^eiaacoac'  or  clomibeied  portion  of  she!l  ; 
anJ  /.  the  "Kuaid." 

ordinary  shell-fish ;  yet  here  we  find  an  excel- 
lent example  of  a  most  important  guiding 
principle  in  the  study  of  living  beings,  and  to 
which  it  may  be  profitable  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion. By  this  principle,  known  as  the  law  of 
homology,  is  meant  the  relation  between 
parts. which  are  constructed  on  the  same 
fundamental  and  typical  plan,  or  in  other 
words,  the  relation  between  the  same  organ 
in  different  animals,  and  "  under  every  variety 
of  function  and  form."  This  principle  is  a 
most  valuable  aid  to  the  naturalist.  Without 
it,  he  would  continually  be  committing  serious 
blunders  in  his  account  of  living  beings  and 
things ;  and  he  would  "be  further  at  an  utter 
loss  to  understand  and  unravel  the  many 
deviations  met  with  in  his  investigation  of  the 
animal  series.  An  example  of  such  deviation 
we  have  in  the  metamorphosed  shell  of  the 
cuttlefish.  Let  us  very  briefly  see  how 
homology  will  assist  us  in  tracing  out  and 
unravelling  this  seemingly  tangled  skein. 

Three  modes  of  procedure  offer  themselves 
to  our  notice  at  this  stage.  We  may  firstly 
observe  the  structure  itself,  and  try  to  trace 
its  homology  with  the  other  and  more  typical 
structure  or  organ.  But  this  mode  of  exami- 
nation will  fail  us,  since  we  cannot  detect  any 
resemblance  of  form  between  the  "pen  "  of  the 


squid  and  the  shell  of  the  pearly  nautilus  (fig. 
7),  or  the  shell  of  the  oyster.  We  may  next 
observe  its  development,  and  see  whether  or 
not,  in  the  earUer  stages  of  its  formation,  it 
corresponds  to  the  primary  plan  of  structure 
which  the  known  and  recognised  organ  pre- 
sents. However  excellent  this  second  mode 
of  determining  the  homology  may  prove,  it 
is  obviously  unsuited  to  our  present  and  po- 
pular requirements ;  and  accordin^y  we  are 
lefl  to  adopt  the  third  plan,  that  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  or  not  the  raetamori^hosed  sheU 
may  be  regarded  as  an  intermediate  stage  or 
connecting  link  between  the  distinct  types 
of  structure ;  or,  better  still,  whether  or  not 
it  may  represent  a  transitionary  stage  between 
an  alteration  of  structure  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  original  plan  on  the  other. 

Apply  this  reasoning  to  the  altered  ■  shell 
of  the  cuttlefish,  and  observe  the  results 
deducible  from  our  considerations.  Firstly, 
observe  the  organ  which  has  formed  and 
secreted  the  "  pen  "  or  shell.  We  find  that 
the  shell  lies  in  the  back  of  the  creature, 
buried  in  the  substance  of  the  "mantle"  by 
which  it  was  formed  and  secreted.  And  by 
this  simple  observation  we  have  already  ad- 
vanced a  most  important  step  on  our  homo- 
logical  journey.  For  when  we  examine  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  typical  shell,  we 


Fifr.  6.  qpMa  Utu  (Ksw  Zealand)  1  dw*in?  ■,  faanel:  A.  tentodei; 
r,  ordinary  feet :  and  A  tntcnal  chambered  shell. 

find  the  "  mantle  "  to  be  the  shell-secreting 
organ ;  and  the  important  iact  lies  before  us, 
that  whatever  this  "  pen  "  may  be,  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  formed  by  the  same  organ  which 
in  oUier  Molluscs  secretes  the  ordinary  shell. 
In  the  broad  limy  plate,  or  "  sepiostaire  "  of 
the  Sipm  (fig.  4,  It),  we  reach  a  second  stage  on 
our  way.  In  this  latter  case  the  cuttle-bone  is 
composed  of  lime — the  same  element  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  ordinary  shells : 
and  when  we  examine  this  structure  closely. 
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we  find  tliat  it  exhibits,  at  its  upper  portion, 
a  tendency  to  become  divided  into  layers  or 
plates,  separable  from  each  other,  this  arrange- 
ment foreshadowing  the  chambered  structure 
of  the  typical  shell.  The  next  form  from 
which  our  clue  may  be  taken  is  \he  Beiemnite, 
(fig.  5) ;  a  form  which  long  since  became 
extinct,  and  a  restoration  of  which  is  depicted 
in  the  figure.  The  only  parts  of  these  fossil 
forms  which  are  at  all  well  preserved  to  us, 
are  their  shells,  which  resembled  those  of 
ordinary  and  living  cuttlefishes  in  that  they 
were  internal,  but  differed  from  those  of  the 
latter  forms  in  being  of  a  highly  complicated 
structure.  From  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  shell  of  the  Belemnite  was  a  much 
more  important  structure  than  that  of  our 
squid  or  sepia.  It  consisted  of  a  front  portion 
named  "  prcH}stracum"  {d),  a  hollow  portion 
occupied  by  a 
series  of  cham- 
bers, and  namxl 
liie  "  phiagm> 
cone"  (e),  and 
lastly  a  hinder  fi- 
brous part  known 
as  the  "guard" 
(/).  Here,  then, 
we  observe  an 
internal  shell,  se- 
creted similarly 
to  that  of  the 
squid  or  sepia, 
by  the  mantle, 
formed  .of  lime, 
and  exactly  homo- 
logous with  the  ',&^^.1\3^--'''^'"^' 
"  pen,"  or  "  sepio- 

staire,"  but  more  hi^ly  organized  than  either 
of  these  structures,  and  clearly  shadowing 
forth  in  its  arrangement  of  chambers,  the 
chambered  or  divided  structure  of  the  more 
typical  shell.  A  further  link  in  the  chain 
introduces  the  Spirula  (fig.  6),  a  cuttlefish, 
the  history  of  which  as  a  hving  form  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  determined,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  with  which  living  specimens  are 
procured.  The  shells  of  these  forms  are,  how- 
ever, cast  up  on  certain  shores  in  immense 
quantities,  and  the  relations  of  the  spirula 
shell  to  the  animal  which  secretes  it,  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  In  this  latter  case  the 
shell  {d)  is  internal, and  might  be  said  to  cor- 
respond with  the  chambered  portion  of  the 
belemnitic  shell,  minus  the  "pro-ostracum" 
and  "  guard."  We  could  readily  recognise 
the  spirilla  shell  as  a  true  and  ordinary  shell, 
yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  a 
highly  developed  and  specialised  form  of  the 


simple  homy  "pen"  with  which  we  started 
And  lastly  we  come  to  the  pearly  nautilus, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  living  cuttle- 
fishes.   From  the  diagram  (fig.  7)  you  per- 
ceive the  shell  is  now  external  to,  and  en- 
closes the  body,  but  the  essential  type  of 
shell  is  unaltered  from  what  we  have  just 
seen  in  the  spirula  or  belemnite.    la  the 
pearly  nautilus  therefore  the  shell  is  extemai, 
and  divided  into  chambers,  and  presents  us 
with  the  ordinary  and  familiar  structure 
appearance  of  the  "  shelL"   And  in  conclu- 
sion, let  us  take  a  retrospective  view  of  our 
ramble,  and  think  over  the  significance  of 
our  halting-places.    We  started  with  the  aim  I 
of  finding  out  the  homology  and  relations  of 
the  homy  "pen"  of  the  squid.    We  saw 
this  homy  "  pen  "  exchanged  in  the  Sepia, 
for  one  of  lime ;  and  that  limy  plate  to  exhibit 

traces  of  division ' 
into  chambers.  ; 
In  the  belemnite 
we  beheld  the  J 
simple  calcareous 
plate  exhibitii^  I 
an  advance  in  I 
structure,  and 
presenting  usftitii 
an  arrangement 
of  chambers ;  anri 
in  the  spirula  we 
observed  this  ar- 
rangement in  3 
yet  more  simple 
and  -  shell-like 
form.  Whilst, 
lastly,  in  the 
pearly  nautilus 
we  found  the  internal  shell  of  the  spimb 
replaced  by  an  external  shell,  corresponding 
in  type,  form,  and  appearance  to  that  stnic- 
ture  as  we  know  it  in  everyday  life.  Such 
the  tracing  of  a  single  example  from  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  relation  of  parts  and  forms 
are  investigated :  the  tracing  of  homologies 
affording,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of  the 
progress  in  these  days  of  a  true  and  philoso- 
phical system  of  investigating  living  forms. 

Although  it  would  be  obvioudy  out  of 
place  in  the  present  paper  to  enter,  even  in 
the  most  cursory  manner,  into  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  cuttlefishes,  there  arc  two  forna 
included  in  this  group  which  possess  a  more 
than  ordinary  interest  for  the  everj-day 
reader.  These  forms  are  the  paper  naudlui. 
or  Argonaut  (fig.  8),  and  the  jiearly  nm- 
ttlus.  Regarding  the  first-mentioned  Cephj- 
lopod,  much  misconception  has  existed  irom  1 


I^arlj  NanUttB  [.V«iriIutavA(w).whhth<<;h«1liiiiectiDn.  a,  A,  "muitlo:' 
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the  very  earliest  times,  regarding  its  mode 
of  locomotion.  We  find  the  older  and  clas- 
sical naturalist  r^aling  us  with  the  idea  that 
it  uses  its  two  expanded  arms  as  sails,  and 
the  other  arms  as  oars,  and  thus  equipped, 
sails  buoyantly  over  the  surface  of  the  deep. 
Nor  is  this  idea  or  impression  confined  to 
the  earlier  j^es  of  scientiiic  inquiry;  for 
even  in  the  present  day,  we  find  poetic  ima- 
gination prone  to  revive  ancient  error,  and 
in  some  cases,  a  pseudo-scientific  spirit  also 
aids  in  the  dissemination  of  mistaken  ideas. 
The  paper  sailor,  therefore,  never  uses  its 
arms  as  sails  or  oars ;  and  unfortunately  for 
the  poetic  simile,  we  know  that  it  cannot 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  but  that  it  crawls  over  the 
sea-bed,  by  means  of  its  arms  or  feet,  or  pro- 
pels itself  backwards  in  the  water,  like  any 
ordinary  and  mundane  cuttlefish,  by  aid  of  the 
/ef  tTeau  from  the  anterior  "  funnel "  (fig.  8,  a). 


Vig.  3.  The  Paper  Nautilus  or  ■■  Pnpcr  Saihir "  {Argnnta  Argo).  a, 
fiEUiel :  61  shelL  around  which  the  two  cNpoadcd  amu  (one  of  which  is 
narked  r)  are  ecDenillr  Miled :  4,4,*,  oiAiaaiy  amu  or  feet :  (,  t»int 
lowards  «Udi  Uw  Aigaoaal  li  lupposed  lo  be  iwlmmlnE. 


The  two  expanded  arms  {c),  arc  devoted  to  the 
secretion  and  repair  of  the  shell  {b),  around 
which  they  are  usually  closely  applied,  and 
never,  as  commonly  seen  in  popular  figures 
of  the  animals,  held  aloft  in  the  air,  after  the 
fashion  of  sails.  In  the  face  of  these  facts, 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  regret, 
that  works  on  natural  history  subjects, 
written  especially  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  should  in  very  many  instances  pro- 
pagate such  erroneous  notions.  Poetic  license 
gives  great  latitude,  but  the  metaphor  is 
rendered  the  less  striking  when  we  find  it  in- 
correct ;  and  in  all  cases,  the  spirit  which  would 
pander  for  popularity  at  the  expense  of  truth 
is  justly  to  be  censured  and  condemned. 

The  paper  sailor  and  all  other  living 
cuttlefishes,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
pearly  nautilus,  exemplify  the  first  great 
cli\-ision  of  the  cuttlefishes,  namely,  the  order 
of  "  two-gilled  "  forms,  distinguished  by  the 


possession  of  two  gills ;  an  internal  shell, 
eight  or  ten  arms  furnished  with  suckers,  and 
an  ink-sac.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pearly 
nautilus  (fig.  7),  stands  before  us  as  the  sole 
living  representative  of  the  group  of  the 
"  four-gilled  "  Cepht^oda^  distinguished  by 
the  possession  of  four  gills ;  numerous  arms 
(1:),  unprovided  with  suckers;  no  ink-sac,  and 
an  external  many-chambered  shell.  T^ese 
latter  considerations  bring  us  to  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  our  remarks,  namely,  those 
on  the  present  and  past  distribution  of  the 
class  of  animal  forms  we  have  just  examined. 
To  complete  our  knowledge  of  living  forms 
we  must  know  their  distribuiiony  and  this 
department  of  scientific  inquiry  divides 
itself  into  the  two  divisions  of  Geographical 
distribution  and  Geological  distribution.  The 
former  of  these  departments  deals  with  the 
geography  of  living  beings ;  with  their  distri- 
bution in  space,  or  in  the  world  as  it  now 
exists.  The  latter  division  deals  with  the 
distribution  of  life  in  past  ages  of  this  world's 
history,  and  is  known  to  us  from  our  inves- 
tigation of  the  "  records  of  the  rocks."  And 
no  division  of  the  animal  series  offers  a  more 
interesting  contrast  in  the  comparison  of 
their  present  and  past  distribution  than  the 
cuttlefishes.  For  their  past  histoiy  is  to  be 
read  as  exactly  the  opposite  of  their  present 
In  the  seas  and  oceans  of  bygone  ages,  of 
those  periods  and  stages  in  our  earth's  pro- 
gress towards  perfection,  the  "four-gilled" 
cuttlefishes,  with  their  beauteous  external 
shells,  swarmed  in  abundance,  but  as  the 
cycles  of  time  rolled  on,  these  curious  forms 
slowly  died  out  of  existence,  leaving  the 
pearly  nautilus  of  our  own  day  as  their  sole 
living  representative.  A  solitary  form  this, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  to  represent  in 
itself  the  abundance  of  Cephalopod  life  in 
the  past.  And  of  the  "  two-gilled  "  forms, 
we  may  say  that  these  latter  attain  the 
maximum  of  their  development  in  the 
present  day.  Geologically  speaking,  they 
are  a  much  more  recent  group  than  their 
"  four-gilled "  neighbours ;  the  two-gilled 
cuttlefishes,  being  solely  unrepresented  in 
the  Palaeozoic  or  oldest  of  the  great  life- 
periods  into  which  the  palaeontologist 
divides  time  past.  The  pearly  nautilus  and 
its  allies,  on  the  contrary,  make  their  appear- 
ance as  fossil  organisms,  in  nearly  the  earliest 
and  oldest  series  of  rock-formations  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  when  a  few 
more  years  shall  have  rolled  onwards,  the 
nautilus,  last  survivor  of  the  race,  will  in  all 
likelihood,  have  also  passed  away  for  ever. 

ANDREW  WILSON. 
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A  VISIT  TO  PORTLAND  PRISON. 


WE  have  visited  many  prisons  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  have  been  admitted 
by  an  order  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  into 
the  interior  of  La  Force,  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Roquette,  in  Paris,  where  the  worst  malefac- 
tors are  confined,  and  on  the  outside  of 
which  the  guillotine  is  erected  when  capital 
punishment  takes  place.   It  was  tiiere  that 
the  atrocious  criminal  Tropmann,  afta  being 
sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  the 
Kinck  family,  spent  his  last  days.   It  seems 
to  be  well  conducted,  and  the  conyicts  are 
all  employed  in  some  trade ;  but  we  were 
surprised  to  see  a  gang  of  them  walking 
round  one  of  the  yards,  and  smoking  cigars. 
This  they  are  allowed  to  do  for  an  hour  in 
the  afternoon.    At  Genoa,  also,  we  saw 
convicts  in  chuns  smoking  cigars,  and  were 
told  that  all  those — and  they  were  numerous 
— who  wore  red  caps  had  conunitted  mur- 
ders.  Th^  were  chiefly  from  Sardinia.  We 
have  seen  convicts  at  Moscow  diained  toge- 
ther, on  their  way  to  Siberia  -  and  we  have 
visited  the  well-known  prison  at  Philadelphia, 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  separate  and 
silent  system  is  enforced.     The  cells  are 
there  arranged  in  corridors,  which  radiate 
6mm  a  common  centre,  so  that  a  turnkey 
placed  in  it  can  see  the  whole  of  them  at 
once.   We  went  into  several  of  the  cells,  and 
were  allowed  to  converse  with  the  inmates, 
who  never  leave  them  by  day  or  night,  and 
occupy  themselves  with  such  work  as  they 
have  taste  or  aptitude  for.    In  one  of  these 
cells  there  was  a  pret^  little  murderess,  who 
had  killed  her  husband  and  her  paramour,  and 
had  been  sentenced  to  twenty*three  years' 
imprisonment.   Of  these,  five  only  had  then 
expired.    She  seemed  to  be  very  cheerful, 
and  made  no  complaint.    Being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  she  had  ornamented  her  cell  with 
a  variety  of  religious  pictures  cut  out  of  blue 
paper,  and  really  had  made  it  look  quite 
gay.    We  asked  her  if  she  was  not  wearying 
to  get  out,  but  she  declared  that  she  was 
quite  content  to  remain  where  she  was.  In 
another  prison  in  America  we  saw  a  late 
member  of  Congress,  who  was  convicted  of 
some  fraud  or  other.    But  we  do  not  intend 
to  relate  in  this  article  our  experience  of  pri- 
sons in  general,  but  to  confine  our  attention 
to  the  one  we  have  last  visited — the  well- 
known  Government  prison  at  Portland,  which 
receives  able-bodied  criminals  who  are  strong 
enough  to  work  in  the  stone  quarries,  and 
have  been  sentenced  to  long  periods  of  penal 
servitude. 


I     Armed  with  an  order  of  admls^on  from 
'  the  Secretary  of  State,  we  left  Weymouth  by 
the  short  railway  which  runs  to  Portland,  a 
distance  of  about  four  miles,  passing  along  ' 
the  east  side  of  diat  curious  ridge  of  roonded  { 
pebbles  adled  Cheol  Beadi,  which  forms  a  I 
natural  Inreakwater  against  the  sea  that  roUs  | 
into  West  Bay,  and  is  the  western  side  of  I 
the  luuTow  isthmus  that  connects  the  bold 
promontory  of  Portland  with  the  mjua  land.  { 
This  beach  runs  westward  for  nine  miles,  and 
varies  in  breadth  from  a  lialf  to  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.    The  stones  decrease  gradually  in  ' 
size  from  east  to  west,  until  they  become, 
.  towards  the  western  extremity,  mere  pebbles  / 
and  broken  shingle.    The  village  of  Port- 
land begins  at  the  terminus  of  tiic  raihray,  j 
and  is  a  long,  straggling  collection  of  sUHie  ■ 
houses,  which  creep  up  the  steep  ascent,  ' 
crowned  by  the  fortress  and  the  prison.   We  • 
had  to  wind  up  and  round  the  promontny,  . 
keeping  for  some  time  to  the  right;  and 
when  we  reached  the  top,  had  stiU  to  walk 
for  about  a  mile,  until  we  came  to  the  gate 
of  the  great  prison.    Just  outside  is  tbe 
Governor's  house,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road — &  well-built  residence  of  granite,  with 
a  pretty  flower-garden.    Under  the  walls  of 
the  prison,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  road 
as  you  approach,  are  the  houses  of  the  i 
Deputy-Governor,  the  clergyman,  the  Roman  | 
Catholic  priest,  and  others — all  built  of 
granite,  which  is  the  only  stone  in  the  whole  '< 
promontory. 

At  the  gate  we  presented  our  orda  d 
admission,  and  were  most  courteously  re- 
ceived by  tiie  warders,  who  told  as  to  wait  ' 
until  they  took  it  to  the  Govemw  inade  die 
gaol.    Here  we  were  joined  by  Captam  \ 
the  Deputy-Governor,  who  kindly  consented  'j 
to  accompany  us  over  the  prison,  and  to 
whose  attentions  we  feel  much  indebted. 
We  may  mention  that  before  we  reached  the 
gate,  passing  by  a  long  stone  wall  on  the  left, 
we  saw  a  warder  or  sentry  standing  perched 
above  us,  and  tempted  by  curiosity  we  con- 
trived to  climb  and  peep  over  the  wall,  when  'I 
we  saw  below  a  large  body  of  convicts  at  • 
work  in  one  of  the  quarries.    But  we  believe  j 
that  in  doin^  this  we  transgressed  rules,  and 
had  a  sigmficant  warning  from  the^  sentry 
that  we  must  get  down.   On  entering  the 
prison,  we  saw  two  petrified  trees  resting  I 
against  the  wall  of  a  block  of  buildings. 
These  had  been  found  in  the  quarries,  and 
bore  testimony  to  the  existence  of  pre-his- 
toric  vegetation  in  the  now  barren  and  deso- 
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late  spot.    The  first  building  we  explored, 
•  containing  numerous  cdls  in  two  stories 
I  which  communicate  by  an  open  iron  stair- 
I  case,  was  of  wood.    It  was  erected  many 
I  years  ago,  and  was  intended  to  be  only 
I  temporary ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  replaced 
,  by  stone,  and  we  should  think  that  there 
must  be  some  danger  of  fire.   We  need  not, 
i  however,  say,  that  admirable  precautions  are 
I  taken,  and  no  light  is  allowed  in  any  of  the 
.  cells  even  at  night,  but  they  are  lighted  by 
I  means  of  a  little  glass  window  looking  into 
j  the  corridor,  outside  of  which  a  jet  of  gas  is 
kept  burning  for  an  hour  after  it  becomes 
I  dark.    By  means  of  this  the  inmate  of  the 
I  cell  is  able  to  read  until  It  is  extinguished. 
We  thought  the  cells  inconveniently  small 
and  narrow,  in  fact,  they  are  the  smallest  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
when  this  wooden  building  is  pulled  down, 
j  more  roomy  aconnmodation  will  be  given  to 
I  the  wretched  prisoners.    The  only  books 
allowed  to  be  read  are  those  of  a  religious 
character.    We  think  that  this  is  a  mistake, 
and  may  tend  to  defeat  the  object  which  we 
suppose  is  in  view,  namely,  the  refonnation 
of  the  prisoner ;  for  the  mind  requires  variety 
■  of  food  as  much  as  the  body,  and  we  fear 
I  that  the  ioujours  perdrix  of  even  such  a  sub- 
I  ject  as  religion  will  in  the  end  cause  weari- 
ness and  disgust.    In  the  French  prison,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  there  is  a  good 
library  of  miscellaneous  literature,  and  we 
found  on  inquiry  that  the  books  most  in 
request  amongst  the  convicts  were  French 
translations  of  the  works  (tf  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  prisoners  get  meat  only  twice  a  week, 
on  other  days  bread  and  tea  or  diocolate, 
1   and  we  think  gruel,  but  we  are  not  sure. 
They  are  entitled  to  a  fixed  weight  of  bread 
at  each  meal,  and  to  ensure  fairness  of 
supply,  the  loaves  are  weighed  by  convicts, 
whose  duty  is  when  any  loaf  is  of  insufficient 
weight  to  stick  on  to  it  a  small  piece  of 
bread  by  means  of  a  wooden  skewer,  and 
the  scales  then  show  whether  it  is  of  the 
right  weight    We  saw  convicts  doing  this 
and  getting  through  the  task  with  remarkable 
rapidity.    Formerly  the  allowance  of  food 
was  larger,  and  the  prisoners  had  several 
unnecessary  indulgences,  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  many  of  them  reappeared 
afier  their  discharge,  sentenced  for  fresh 
crimes,  and  they  seemed  to  like  to  return  to 
their  old  quarters.   At  all  events  we  were 
assured,  that  since  the  quantity  of  food  has 
been  reduced,  there  have  been  fewer  returns 
of  old  "  gaol-birds  "  to  the  dreary  precincts  of 
Portland  Prison.    There  can  be  little  doubt 


that  with  the  hard  labour  at  the  quarries  and 
the  keen  air  of  the  lofty  height,  the  appetite 
of  the  convicts  is  greal^  and  they  could  eat  a 
good  deal  more  than  is  provided  for  them. 
We  have  read  of  plum-puddings  and  feasting 
and  theatricals  in  former  days  at  Norfolk 
Island,  but  no  such  folly  is  permitted  at 
Portland.  There  is  enough  of  wholesome 
food  to  keep  a  man  in  health,  and  that  is  alL 
We  visited  the  kitchen  when  the  evening  tea 
was  being  prepared,  and  we  never  saw  any- 
thing more  beautifiUly  clean  than  the  large 
and  lofty  room.  The  copper  boilers  shone 
hke  burnished  gold ;  one  of  them  was  full  of 
tea,  another  of  chocolate,  getting  ready  for 
next  morning's  breakfast,  and  the  smell  was 
most  savoury  and  inviting. 

We  passed  the  punishment  cells,  all  of 
which  were  full  In  these  cells  th^  con- 
victs are  placed  who  are  refractory  and  break 
the  rules  of  the  prison  by  refusing  to  work, 
or  committing  minor  offences.  They  are 
shut  up  all  £y  and  night,  except  for  one 
hour,  when  each  separately  is  allowed  to 
walk  round  a  small  gravelled  court-yard  for 
the  sake  of  exercise.  We  believe  that  the 
longest  period  of  this  kind  of  punishment  is 
three  weeks.  But  besides  these  there  are 
penal  cells  for  a  worse  class  of  offenders. 
Three  prison  directors  come  from  London 
and  try  the  graver  cases,  and  award  the 
punishment.  They  have  the  power  to  order 
a  certain  number  of  lashes  to  be  inflicted, 
and  we  saw  the  bright  steel  triangles  to 
which  the  prisoner  is  tied  while  undergoing 
the  sentence.  They  were  in  what  is  called 
the  punishment  room,"  and  it  reminded  us 
of  a  beautifully-kept  harness-room.  The 
convicts  had  arranged  the  handcuffs  and 
other  instruments  of  coercion  in  symmetrical 
order  along  the  wall,  and  had  formed  with 
them  the  figure  of  a  crown  and  the  letters 
V.  R.  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty.  We  should 
have  hardly  expected  to  find  the  feeling  of 
loyalty  displayed  in  such  a  place,  but  we 
suppose  they  consider  themselves  emphatic- 
ally the  servants  of  the  Crown — at  all  events 
they  are  its  slaves.  When  a  man  is  flogged 
only  a  few  convicts,  and  those  the  worst  dis- 
posed, are  present,  that  they  may  see  what 
they  have  to  expect  if  they  offend  in  like 
manner.  Of  course  when  any  deadly  crime 
has  been  committed  in  the  prison,  such  aa 
murder  or  attempt  at  murder,  the  culprit  is 
tried  at  the  assizes  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
may  be  sentenced  to  be  hanged  or  to  be 
kept  in  penal  servitude  for  such  time  beyond 
the  period  of  his  original  sentence  as  the 
judge  may  after  conviction  order. 
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The  great  majority  of  the  convicts  work  in 
the  quarries,  and  are  literally  "  hewers  of 
stones,"  if  not  "drawers  of  water;"  and 
they  not  only  hew  the  granite,  but  build 
with  it.  The  great  breakwater  which  pro- 
tects Weymouth  Bay  from  the  westoiy  winds 
and  waves  is  the  work  of  their  hands ;  and 
they  are  now  employed  in  finishing  the 
wonderfully  strong  fortress  called  the  Verne 
Fort,  immediately  contiguous  to  the  prison, 
which  we  believe  will  occupy  convict  labour 
for  fully  eight  years  to  come.  But  as  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  for  this  kind  of  work 
is  made  within  the  walls  of  the  gaol,  many 
of  them  are  employed  in  the  foundry  or  car- 
penter's shop.  We  saw  them  hammering  the 
red-hot  iron  and  casting  moulds,  and  in  fact 
distinguished  fix>m  ordinary  workmen  only 
by  the  prison  dress  of  grey  cloth  marked 
by  the  broad  arrow,  red  caps  and  knicker- 
bockers, and  by  their  striped  stockings, 
which  latter,  as  we  shall  see,  have  mom  than 
once  been  fatal  to  their  escape.  We  may 
mention  that  the  prison  ii  more  than  self- 
supporting,  and  last  year  there  was  a  net 
balance  in  its  favour  of  ;^^3,ooo,  after  all 
expenses  were  paid.  No  speaking  is  allowed 
beyond  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
while  we  were  in  the  prison  we  did  not  hear 
a  convict  utter  a  word.  Knowing  what 
desperate  cliaracters  were  there,  we  felt  per- 
haps slightly  uncomfortable  as  we  passed 
amongst  them,  while  they  wielded  in  their 
hands  implements  of  which  a  sii^le  blow 
would  cause  instant  death.  The  whole 
number  of  prisoners  at  Portland  at  present 
is  sixteen  hundred,  and  there  are  two  hun- 
dred warders — that  is,  one  warder  to  eight 
convicts.  But  there  is  dose  at  hand  a  gar- 
rison of  four  hundred  soldiers ;  and  rifle- 
men, with  loaded  pieces,  stand  here  and 
there  on  the  upper  ground  that  looks  down 
upon  the  yards  and  quarries ;  so  that  resist- 
ance is  hopeless.  We  wished  to  see  Roupell, 
whom  we  had  last  met  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  is 
now  employed  as  a  dresser  in  the  hospital  at 
Portland.  But  the  building  was  under  re- 
pair, and  we  were  told  that  a  visit  to  it  would 
not  be  convenient ;  so  that  we  did  not  get  a 
sight  of  this  remarkable  criminal.  The 
diapel  is  very  laige,  and  divided  into  sepa- 
rate compartments  by  wooden  divisions,  in 
each  of  which,  during  the  service,  sit  one  or 
tviro  warders,  on  high  stools,  so  as  to  have 
the  convicts  immediately  under  their  eye. 
Formerly,  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
officers  sat  in  the  gallery;  but  there  has 
lately  been  built,  outside  the  walls,  a  very 


handsome  church  of  granite,  for  the  use  of  | 
these  and  others.    The  Government  gave  ' 
the  stone  and  supplied  the  labour,  the  cost  ■ 
of  fitting  up  of  the  interior  being  defrayed  by  i 
voluntary  subscriptions.    Besides  the  large 
chapel  we  have  described,  tfiere  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  one,  irtiich  is  much  smaller,  but  , 
lai^  enough  for  the  number  of  Roman  , 
Catholic  prisoners,  at  present  about  three  i 
hundred    It  is  served  by  a  priest,  of  whom  i 
we  heard  a  most  excellent  accounL  We 
believe  that  his  inQuence  with  one  of  the 
worst  clases  of  convicts,  namely,  the  Irish 
viho  have  migrated  to  England,  is  very  great.  ' 

The  Governor  of  the  prison  is  Mr.  Clifton,  . 
who  held  some  post  of  a  similar  kind  £i>r- 
merly  in  AusCnUia;  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  manner  a^d  conversation,  we  ^uld  con- 
sider him  admirably  qualified  for  his  ofiice. 
He  has  a  business  room  in  the  centre  of  the 
gaol,  and  there  he  reodved  us  and  slu}wed  us 
several  objects  of  interest   Amongst  them 
are  a  lai^  handsomdy  bonnd  Bible  and 
Prayer-Book,  presented  by  the  late  Prince 
Consort  as  a  memorial  of  a  visit  he  paid  to 
the  prison.    He  wrote  his  name  in  one  of 
the  volumes,  xrith  an  inscription  in  which  he  I 
expressed  the  interest  he  fejt  in  the  convicts,  I 
'*  with  hopes  of  their  amendment."    The  ; 
Governor  also  showed  us  some  little  things 
that  had  been  made  surreptitiously  by  pri- 
soners.   One  was  a  small  statuette  of  Samuel 
praying,  executed  with  a  common  nail  out  of 
a  piece  of  granite,  and  exceedingly  well  done.  ' 
Another  prisoner  had  picked     some  pieces  ! 
of  metal,  fused  them  together  so  as  to  make  ' 
a  kind  of  as  CttrifUJiiumf  which  looked  just 
like  gold,  and  with  this  he  had  made  some  i 
very  neat  breast-pins,  with  horse-shoc  tops, 
and  a  massive  finger-ring.    When  they  were 
discovered  and  taken  from  hiin  he  said  that  : 
he  had  intended,  when  his  term  of  sentence 
had  expired,  to  sell  them  -and  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  livelihood  by  making  similar  articles. 
We  thought  it  a  pity  not  to  encourage  such 
tasteful  industry ;  but  the  rules  of  the  prison  ' 
are  inflexibly  strict,  and  no  convict  is  allowed  ! 
to  employ  himself  on  any  work  that  is  not  i 
imposed  by  the  authorities  of  the  gaol,  and  I 
this  is,  as  we  have  ah-eady  mentioaed,  ^  I 
hard  laboor  of  hewing  stones  and  building 
fortresses,  walls,  and  honses.  We  saw  also  ■ 
some  excellent  drawings  on  slates,  done  by 
convicts.    One  of  them  waa  a  veiy  remark-  , 
able  head  of  an  old  prisoner,  which  artibts  i 
have  highly  praised.  But  omais  effusus  labor —  ' 
these  slates  were  confiscated  to  the  State  like 
the  statuette  and  b^eas^pins.    Some  other 
objects  shown  to  us  were  of  a  different  n^ure. 
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These  were  deadly  weapons  which  had  been 
used  hy  convicts  in  attempting  die  lives  of 
the  waiters  and  officers,  and  they  hung  upon 
nails  by  the  side  of  a  cupboard.  One  of 
them  was  a  large  heavy  flint  stone  wrapped 
in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  which  had  been 
twisted  and  knotted  so  as  to  form  a  long  flexible 
handle,  and  a  more  formidable,  death-dealing 
instrument  we  never  saw.  It  had  been 
found  on  a  convict,  and  happily  taken  from 
him  before  he  had  an  opportanity  of  using 
it.  But  there  were  heads  and  handles  of 
pickaxes  which  had  been  flung  at  warders, 
and  one  of  them  had  narrowly  missed  the 
head  of  an  officer  who  told  us  the  story, 
passing  between  him  and  a  warder,  as  they 
stood  near  a  gang  of  convicts  at  work  in  the 
quarries.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  motive 
for  these  deadly  attacks  is  revenge,  but  some- 
times they  are  prompted  by  mere  wish  for 
change  from  the  dreadful  monotony  of  prison 
life.  A  trial  at  the  assizes,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  increased  punishment,  is  welccHned 
as  a  relief.  Not  long  ago  a  convict  whose  term 
of  sentence  was  just  expiring,  and  who,  there- 
fore, would  very  soon  be  a  free  man,  at- 
tempted to  kill  one  of  the  warders ;  but  we 
forget  what  the  consequences  were  to  him- 
self. Another  man  lately  flung  the  head  of  a 
pickaxe  at  an  officer  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before,  and  on  being  asked  what  possible  ill- 
will  he  could  bear  gainst  a  stranger,  he 
replied  that  he  did  not  care  who  he  was,  but 
beii%  tired  of  his  life  he  was  determined  to 
kill  somebody.  This  shows 'the  dangers  to 
which  the  prison  ofiicials  are  exposed ;  but 
they  do  their  duty  as  fearlessly  and  calmly 
as  if  they  were  in  perfect  security.  When  a 
man  has  been  convicted  of  any  of  these 
violent  offences  in  prison,  and  is  sentenced  to 
a  longer  period  of  servitude,  he  is  not  sent 
back  to  Portland,  but  removed  to  a  different 
gaol,  which  is  a  wise  and  necessary  pre- 
cauti<m.  Several  Roman  coins  and  bits  of 
pottery  have  been  dug  up  in  the  quarries  and 
were  shown  to  us  by  the  Governor — ^proving 
that  Portland  in  ancient  times  had  been 
occupied  as  a  militaiy  station  by  the  con- 
querors of  the  worid. 

Taking  leave  of  the  Governor,  we  passed 
through  a  large  stone  quarry,  and  met  a 
gang  of  six  hundred  convicts  returning  from 
the  Verne  Fort  after  the  labours  of  the  day 
were  over,  who  were  going  to  their  evening 
tea.  They  marched  in  detachments,  each  of 
which  was  headed  by  a  warder  carrying  a 
truncheon  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  passed 
Captain  S.  he  toached  his  hat  and  called 
out,  "All  right!  number  20"— "All  right! 


number  26  " — or  whatever  the  number  might 
be  of  the  men  under  bis  particular  chaise. 
We  iratched  the  countenances  of  the  con- 
victs, and  are  bound  to  say  that  by  lar  the  most 
erf  tivem  were  rf  a  very  repulsive  type  and 
cast,  just  such  as  one  sees'  in  tiie  dodc  at  the 
assizes,  and  obviously  belonging  to  the 
criminal  and  dangerous  classes  of  society. 
And  yet  we  believe  that  there  were  amongst 
them  at  least  one  clei^yman  and  one  who 
had  been  a  lawyer.  But  very  properly  they 
were  not  pointed  out  to  us,  and  indeed  not 
a  word  was  spoken  to  or  by  any  of  us  as  the 
mournful  procession  stalked  past.  Some  of 
the  men  were  dressed  in  clothes  one  half  of 
which  was  black  and  the  other  half  grey,  and 
this  costume  betokened  tiiat  &ey  had  been 
guilty  of  assaalts  upon  their  warders.  The 
proportion  of  the  convicts  to  the  warders 
here  was  about  twenty  to  one,  and  we  were 
diinkii^  hem  soon  the  latter  might  be  over- 
powered, when  on  looking  up  we  saw  riflemen 
posted  on  platforms  of  rock,  who  completely 
commanded  the  movements  of  the  party. 
And  besides,  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
there  should  be  any  combination  or  con- 
spiracy, as  conversation  is  not  allowed,  and 
it  is  certain  that  if  a  sudden  assault  were 
made  by  a  few  desperate  characters  the 
majority  would  side  with  the  authorities  from 
considerations  of  self-interest,  if  not  a  higher 
motive.  For  every  convict,  even  those  who 
are  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life, 
miy  atm  a  reimssion  of  the  period  of  his 
imprisonment,  by  getting  marks  for  good 
conduct.  Whatever  the  term  may  be,  short 
of  life-servitude,  he  can  get  a  fourth  of  his 
time  remitted  by  a  certain  number  of  marks, 
which  are  of  course  taken  from  him  in  a  pro- 
portionate rate  for  every  offence  he  commits 
in  prison.  In  the  case  of  life-servitude,  we 
believe  that  he  can  woi^  out  his  pardon  in 
twenty  years,  but  we  are  not  quite  sure 
about  this.  This  is  an  admirable  provision, 
and  indeed  without  it  we  were  assured  that 
it  wonld  be  impossible  to  manage  the  prison. 
To  no  man  who  enters  those  gloomy  portals 
is  the  terrible  Ime  of  Dante  applicable — 

"  Voi  cb'  entnttt  laid  a  to  osni  speranxa." 

Without  hope  such  an  existence  would  be 
simply  intolerable,  and  any  kind  of  crimes 
would  be  committed,  for  death  by  the  hang- 
man would  by  many  be  felt  to  be  preferable 
to  hopeless  misery.  The  great  object  is  to 
hold  out  an  inducement  to  good  conduct, 
and  nothing  serves  this  so  effectually  as  the 
consciousness  that  by  behaving  well  the 
period  of  imprisonment  will  be  shortened. 
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We  believe  that  there  have  been  very  few 
cases  of  successful  escape,  by  which  we 
mean  escape  without  recapture.    But  con- 
victs have  more  than  once  contrived  to  get 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  gaol.   Some  years 
:igo,  before  the  railway  t^  connects  Port^ 
land  with  Weymouth  was  in  esdstence,  the 
communication  with  the  mainland  was  by 
means  of  a  ferry.    A  convict  had  got  beyond 
the  walls  and  managed  to  change  his  dress, 
but  when  he  presented  himself  at  the  ferry  he 
had  not  a  farthing  to  pay  his  passage,  and  he 
therefore  plunged  into  the  water  to  swim 
across.  But  his  stockings  betrayed  him.  The 
ferryman  saw  them,  and  knew  that  he  was  an 
escaped  prisoner.    He  raised  a  hue  and  cry, 
and  the  man  was  soon  caught  and  taken  ba^ 
to  his  old  quarters.  Not  very  long  ago  another 
convict  contrived  to  make  a  hole  in  the  floor 
of  his  cdl,  and  found  that  tiiere  was  beneatih 
a  disused  air-hole  which  commtmicated  with 
an  outer  raurt   He  followed  this,  and  elud- 
ing the  observation  of  the  warders,  climbed 
somehow  over  the  wall  and  got  clear  oflF. 
He  then  broke  into  a  dwelling-house  and 
stole  some  food,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and 
cigars,  and  for  a  fortnight' nothing  was  heard 
of  him.    But  all  the  time  he  remained  in 
Portland,  and  chose  for  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, of  all  places  in  the  world,  the  crypt  or 
vault  beneath  the  high  altar  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  where  he  drank  and  smoked 
at  night.    He  remained  there,  lying in 
the  daytime,  and  when  it  grew  dark,  prowled 
about  for  food.    In'  the  meantime,  people 
remarked  the  Offensive  odour  that  issued 
from  the  altar,  but  nobody  thought  of  examin- 
ing the  spot.    At  last,  when  the  con\'ict  had 
made  all  his  preparations  for  his  final  escape, 
he  determined  to  tiyand  leave  the  promontory 
before  day-break  in  the  morning.    But  un- 
fortunately he  drank  too  much  brandy,  and 
overslept  himself.    It  was  just  dawn  when 
he  started,  and  as  he  was  passing  down  the 
hill  a  boy  who  was  di^ng  potatoes  ob- 
served him  pull  up  his  trousers,  and  saw  his 
stockings.    He  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  tele- 
graph was  set  to  work.   The  man  was  taken 
in  the  course  of  the  day  as  he  was  walking 
on  the  road  between  Weymouth  and  Dor- 
chester. 

Leaving  the  quany  where  we  met  the 
gang  of  a>nvicts  returning  fiiom  thar  work, 
we  passed  into  the  Verne  Fort,  which,  when 
finished,  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  fortresses  in  BriUnn,  witii  bomb- 
proof casements  and  covered  galleries,  along 
which  soldiers  can  march  from  one  point  to 


another  without  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  It  has  been  built  entirdy  by 
convict  labour,  and  will  require  some  years 
yet  to  complete.  The  royal  arms  over  the 
principal  gateway,  however,  were  executed 
by  military  engineers,  and  it  is  a  subject  oi 
some  merriment  that  it  is  the  only  part  of  the 
work  that  seems  to  have  been  bsully  done ; 
for  the  hind  feet  of  the  lion  and  the  uniconi 
rest  upon  'nothing,  and  the  unhappy  ani- 
mals ding  to  the  shield  by  their  tails  I 

We  wish  that  any  one  meditating  a  crime  ' 
could  first  be  taken  to  Portland  and  see  the  ' 
kind  of  life  that  is  before  him  there,  if  he 
enters  it  as  a  prisoner.   Without  companion-  | 
ship  in  that  host  of  felons — ia.  silence  and  in  ' 
misery — he  must  go  forth  to  do  his  daily 
toil  with  the  pickaxe  in  his  hand.   The  doU  ' 
monotonous  sound  tMTiroD  hammering  i^ost  ■ 
granite  will  fell  upon  his  ear  day  after  dsjr,  < 
week  after  week,  mondi  after  aumth,  and 
year  after  year.    He  most  hboar  like  a  ; 
brute  undei  the  eye  of  Ms  master  from  mora 
till  eve,  and  when  darkness  begins  to  bll 
he  must  march  back  to  his  lonely  cell- 
bare,  and  cold,  and  comfortless — tortured  by 
the  thought  of  the  crime  he  has  committed,  ' 
and  the  liberty  he  has  lost    How  wearily  li 
the  days  must  pass  I   How  he  must  realise  | 
Ae  bitterness  of  the  curse,  "In  the  morning  | 
thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were  even ! 
and  at  even  thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it  ' 
were  morning !  for  the  fear  of  thine  heart ' 
wherewith  thou  shalt  feax,  and  fw  the  sight 
of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see." 

"  Qnam  veDeat  adtera  la  *lta 

F&i^ariaBiqiie  jfSA,  «t  dnmperfani  UborM  I " 

Here,  as  convicted  felons,  have  cleigyioen, 
and  lawyers,  and  bankers,  and  merchants 
herded  with  burglars  and  murderers,  and 
men  whose  whole  existence  has  been  a  life 
of  crime.    No  difference  is  made  amongst 
them — all  distinction  of  previous  rank  and 
station  is  as  much  lost  as  in  the  grave;  i 
the  convicts  are  known  by  their  numbers  ^ 
and  not  by  their  names,  and  when  the  gates 
dose  upon  them,  their  past  lives  arc  buried  in  | 
oblivion.   They  have  outraged  sodety ,  and  , 
socie^  has  exacted  a  terrible  retribution. 

In  amclnsion,  we  wiU  only  say  that  we  ' 
never  visited  a  prism  more  exquisitely  dean 
and  orderly  than  Portland,  nor  one  where  i 
the  necessary  disdpline  seems  to  be  mue  i 
strictly  kept  with  as  much  kindness  as  is  | 
compatible  vntb  the  stem  demands  ofi 
duty.  j 

WILLIAM  FOKSnB. 
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THE  PRESCOTTS  OF  PAMPHILLON. 

By  MRS.  PARR,  AuTHOK  of  "  Dorothv  Fox." 


CHAPTER  XXXII.—"  IF  1  COULD  SAV  YES." 

TNher 
A  anxi- 
ety to 
begin 
her 
journey 
Mrs. 
Labou- 
c  her  e 
was 
ready 
to  start 
a  good 
hour  be- 
fore it 
was 
time  to 
leave 
t  h  e 
house ; 
but, 
having 
been 

assured  that  as  the  tide  would  not  suit 
until  a  certain  hour,  she  would  only  be  kept 
waiting  on  the  Hard,  she  sat  down  until  the 
time  for  departure  should  arrive.  It  was 
a  lovely  morning,  but  its  firesh  beauties 
were  aU  lost  upon  Kathenne,  whose  one 
anxiety  was  that  the  water  should  be  suffi- 
ciently calm  to  enable  her  logo  to  Dockmouth 
by  water,  and  thereby  save  the  train,  which  on 
the  previous  day  had  taken  ofiF  Sir  Stephen. 
She  had  ascertained  from  his  man  that  he  in- 
tended going  on  at  once  to  Famphillon. 

"You  are  certain  of  that,  Fenton?"  she 
asked. 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,  for  I  heard  master  say 
to  Cai^n  Carthew, '  I  shall  just  have  time  to 
see  about  that  matter,  and  then  catch  the 
train  to  Famphillon;'  andsohewould,  ma'am, 
easily  catch  the  four-o'clock  express." 

"  In  that  case,"  thought  Katherine, "  I  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  follow  him  there  at  once,  and 
if  I  do  not  find  him  inAlbemarle-street,  that 
is  what  I'll  do." 

She  was  busily  intent  upon  her  plans  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Leo  Despard  entered. 
Strive  as  she  might,  Katherine  could  not  meet 
him  in  her  usual  way,  and  he,  noticing  her 
agitation,  said — 

"  I  fear  I  startled  you." 
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"No,  notat  all,"  she  said,  freeing  her  hand, 
whidi  in  his  solidtude  he  was  still  holding,  and 
then,  unable  to  Uiink  of  anything  to  say,  she 
sat  down.  Leo  could  not  bu:  perceive  that  she 
was  not  quite  her  usual  self,  and  he  wondered 
what  was  the  cause  of  her  nervous  manner. 

*'  My  apology  for  paying  such  an  earl^  visit 
must  be  this,"  he  said,  laying  Ae  skeins  of 
silk  before  her. 

*'  Oh,  thank  you  !  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  silk ;  I  am  going  to  London." 

It  was  Leo  who  grew  confused  now. 

"  To  Ix)ndon  ! "  he  exclaimed  with  a  blank 
look. 

"  Yes,  Sir  Stephen  went  yesterday — about 
some  business." 

Leo  turned  hastily  away  from  the  table  an  d 
walked  towards  the  window. 

Should  he  make  the  offer  now.  Her  visible 
agitation  might  be  at  parting  with  him,  and 
this  gave  him  fresh  hope.  It  was  no  use 
hesitating ;  if  he  did,  the  chance  might  be  lost. 
Going  back  to  herwithaface  pale  and  troubled, 
he  stammered  out — 

"This — is  so  unexpected — I — I  never 
thought  about  your  going  away ; "  and  he 
sat  down,  half  averting  his  face.  "  I  know 
you  will  not  listen  to  me,"  he  began,  in 
a  hopeless  voice.  "  I  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect you  should ;  but  I  cannot  hide  my 
love  any  longer.  From  the  first  moment  I 
saw  you,  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else  night, 
and  day.  I  have  striven  against  -mM  1  know 
you  wiU  call  folly,  but  it  has  been  useless, 
and  now  that  you  tell  me  that  you  are  goin^ 
from  me,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  never  see  you 
again— Oh!  I  feel  I  shall  go  mad." 

At  Leo's  fiirstword  of  love,  a  haughty  rebuke 
had  risen  to  Katherine's  lips,  for  her  con- 
science told  her,  that  she  had  given  him  no 
encouragement  to  indulge  in  this  presump- 
tuous avowal ;  but  she  had  hastily  checked  it. 
No,  she  must  not  offend  him',  nor  be  too 
bard  in  her  refusal,  for  what  inJQuence  might 
not  his  love  give  her?  So  she  said  somewhat 
confusedly — 

"  Oh  1  i>ray,  hush^  Mr.  Despard,  you  must 
not  say  thii^  of  this  kind  to  me." 

The  tone  the  words  were  said  in  filled  Leo 
with  triumph.  He  was  certain  that  if  such 
a  woman  as  she  was  had  no  feeling  towards 
him,  she  would  have  made  him  see  at  once, 
that  she  considered  he  had  taken  a  liberty 
in  addressing  her.  He  felt  succe&>  all  but  cer- 
tain, and  thought  he  could  afford  to  be  more 
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demonstrative,  butas  Katheiinedrewawayher 
hand,  be  was  forced  tottmt  to-Mtttfloquent 
speeches,  which,  strive  as  he  would,  sounded 
to  him  forced  and  tarae.  For  his  life-he  could: 
not  Eememberthc  pnateslationfi  and-devodoos 
which  he  hod  intended>  toj  pouo  festiH  an4.he. 
fdt  certaiD'Mra.  Laiwuchece  would  tiiink  him 
awkward,  aad  stupid— aa  aoxis^'  he.  m^ht 
have  spa«dhim6£lf,.ror  though  his  wond^felL 
upoa.  S^aUieuoA's:  ean^  she  hanlly  heaxd  them,. 
I  so  iatsot  was  she  ouu  hen  owq  molive&  and  in- 
I  teresta..  Whan  htt  paused^  she  kaaw  he  was 
!  waiting  his  answer,  and  as  wcIL  aa  she*  cauid 
,  she  eadcayourad.tP  tone- down  hec  refuGal  so 
'  thathUsc^4owtt,sbouldiu}Lbede&pl3rwoiiaded. 

"I  am.  so  vwf  stsaiyi^iak.  IDespard;  £1»d 
:  not  the  sUg^lsst  idea,  o£  sac&.  a  thing;  Love 
I  and  I  parted  company  long  ago.    Tn  my 
''  pcesmt  positioa  I  asGuiae.  the  pnyilege  of 
being  able  to  enjoy  the  friendship  ofi  your 
;  sex^witbautthepossibilit^r'  o£.  anj^chiag.  etee 
ever  entering  my  misd.    It  woukQ  dtstmss 
me  beyond  measune^  if  I  thou^t  I  waa  die 
luuntentionaL  meana  of  giving,  you.  painv  or 
that  an  endwae  to  be  puii  to>  ouo  pl^tsanb — 
inteirconrse..  I  reaiQ^  fael  quite-  too'  old  :uid 
outofdate  to'iju^ire  any  one  wittta  froshr  lave  ^ 
beside  which,  I  thought,  or  dreamei^  oir  was* 
told,  that  you  were  very  much  attsched=  to 
ICffisg.  Cartiiew.:' 

"  Who-^Ta^'hE-KO  toldyotD  thflt*" 
"  I  cannot  remamher  "  (Satdieiiae  &It  ic 
would!  bft- UXLabsani  to  9ve  air  ^boatman: 
as  heranthadl^) ;     onkf  km*  ^aaurn  same. 
way  I  was  wtSa  that — (bUisiQ»?^ 

"Tesrcertaiiiljiaddiuion.  ladmittAatl 
went  tor  9kaaiowsmiifih.iiimie  ftei^cnti);  bdine. 
yoacametD  Cinnb^  axd  I  liked' tot  tafic 
tt)  miss  Cardkew but  abe  and'  I  Htwe  Unown' 
each'  odier  since  we  were  children,  ami  sfaje 
perfectly  undiustaod/  die  fbotiag.  <m  wMch 
we  were.  Sfaarrows  is  nAt  tfte-  ooj^t  honsr 
Ihave  ceaaed'to-fvecyimVnoiLMisB-Caxidisw's 
the'  only  siscie&p  I  Kaan  given-  up^,  siasr  you. 
Ytaof^  beoff  here;  I  hiuaeftad  botone  thoi^ttt 
— when  1  Qould  see  yoa<;  whsro^  an4  how  I 
could  see  youi  A  sjelli  sasmed'  to-  bind-  me- 
ta<  diia  gbiSft.  Night*  as  wsUI  a»  &y  fisund: 
mo'  nnabtc  tv  tsas  myself  away. 

"Why,  yon  might  Rave  been  tafasnnpflw 
a  poadier  1 "  said  Catherine,  trying  tcnuftc 
li^  of  vfast:  ha  was  SLyaas- 

"  Ah,,you  aerlangfaing  at  me;"  fae-eadtaimtid 
bitterl|t:  **Wd^  I  suppwe  tha«  is  ail  I 
deserve  fdrboniiigjnni  with  my  foUy.  V  shall' 
have  time  tO'  eat  my  hoart  mit  whni  ym  are 
gone,"  and  he  glover  at  liMe  nmrvwuff  mow- 
ment  as  if  ta  try  and  dismiss-  tibr  subject  fop 
the  present^  saying;  ".AreyouigaiiigtO'dlsTe'?"' 


"  No." 

"What,  gping- by  boat!  n»ylgowithyoa?" 

Mrs.  Labouchere  hesitated. 

"Onene  comUcion,"  she  said,  "that  vc 
are  to  be  friends." 

"  If  I  could  say  yes,"  and  he  caught  both  [ 
her  hands,  and  held  them  with  a  grasp  vhidi 
only  escaped  being  painful,  '*  how  wiltiagly  { 
I  would ;  but  do  what  we  can,  we  cannot 
school  our  hearts,  or  if  so,  do  you  think  I  , 
would  have  set  mine  upon  the  moon,  for 
you  are  quite  as  far  out  of  my  leach (his  | 
penitent  humility  made  Kadierine^  in  spite  \ 
of  hes  secret  knowladcav  &el  veiy  kiiidlj  ! 
tonaid9>him);"ify(ra.wiItfinaM:ii&Btlha.ve  \ 
said  and  let  rae  be  ymu  ata*^  yanranaat,  | 
anytiiing  that  wall  not  bamsA  ma  tanfov  ' 
{^encs,  and  ymo;  mind.?' 

"TRat  is  notyiicini<iftciHCTartttay «on-  | 
ditbaBS." 

"-Ife^itis.  I tfmmiMBjHMii att UkertMiienat 
you  aslE,  only  IhH  ns  gs  witk  yaa  nom." 

"  Very  wdl^  aad  be  w  go;  alto.;"  foe  he 
seemed:  tO'tes^tfioK  he  was  still  elaaping  bcr 
HaodiL  ae  paiiB^an.mBtaat;.ttai:lnedlii 
raise  thsm  tn^Upab^  Katheriptt-ww^nte^ 
drew  themi  map,,  s^ing;^.  as  i£  site  faddiHt 
natitted  biS'BwmniEnfi —  '  , 

"  I  think  it  is  tune  I  got  reader  tkv  aBaa" 

Slis  did  not  rsiaim-  Vat  manat  wrii  Iter 
maid  stood  there  waiting  to  accompany  her 
on  her  joumc}^  Eco  could  but  see  that  his 
camfanioB  wa»t]aD>  {aeoecapiBd  to  caie^ 
mndb  convoaadem  She  iwUfced  almg  » 
engagsd  mtfk  faer  biaQt  thoogfttn,  that  caA 
retnaik,  she- nude  was  an  effiv^  and  tha  pespk 
\&ty  pasBsd  onj.difrwa7W8fvq|iite  unnotiit^ 
Wtut  atSemacoB  she  could'  consmand  sbe  to-  ^ 
stcmad'.upcEni  pkl^gr  har  aiBp»  atong  tfe  | 
stee^-  sttest^  dewm  wiriah^  tfa^  YioA  t»  g»  b 
the  HanibdoiWE 

"  T)Qal\s  ^Rsk  tDimo^"  9mdi  'waamali> 
some  TcnmiiiLeemaiAi,  **  I  cbocmtttiaiite. 
What  an  atmosphere  to  liw  in !  -  anrf  as 
the  thought  swept  aver  her  that  in  fiituixMAis 
wasStepftan's  sbhIik  inhwitanro;  hea  HaaiC  acii  [ 
out  afiesh-  csyt  ftsr-  tttr  wrw w  he  wmdA  Itew 
rxfliem  Stteiriiiaakfnm  dlgtoMig^wadHr-  ' 
beaten  loflAmig'  ma^  Aftdaak^jn^  baHAbni 
women* 

"thegBnttyrf^acBinMl^  pnwrininwrf  i»amial  i 
canes-  fino)  one  tafy  mmUm  t»  dhr  oAui 
^Urivttd!  on  the  beacHi  Her  ^tturiin  ms 
but  little  mended.    Here  she  hui  Ov  onriftr- 
gtt*  Ae  sttilid  of  tSer  niuicpo<i&  1 

uMl&ia)  viia  emergndl  &nm>  ■vmaottsfwoaa^  \ 
of  sea-woe^  heaped'  twgetiiar  far  nauniaa 
The  idlers  gMmped*  about,  nettled  by  her  I 
want  of  notice,  continued  to  Itnmge  ibicsd*  ■ 
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corned^  bjV  andi  tha:  onljt  dirility  vcrachaafiid. 
was  by  Kfotlun  Tapaon,  kespiar.  of  a  small 
inm  known)  aa*  ""Jack.  Aftham,"  who,  bus  toi 
her  mating  that  "  all  was  iatu  thatc  osaedtO' 
her  net^'  canitti<iut:tiai9a}t — 

'*  Ifi  yaa  lik«>>  to.  bzu#  the  lady,  m-  '«»;, 
Miaiafcer  Dopacd,  tiw  parlev  bu^fti  to  3we 
sffivice,  sir." 

"-Why  eauld  not  the  buat  fiav*  bMn> 
readji?'"  lEat<WTiaf  nihfdlinipiin'wrtiy,  tahipg. 
na-  h«sd-  of  tihia  pQUfl^  oflhn. 

'*!  caim0t.tfc^Alfv"  saidtLaih. 

"iLiH»«an/t'tej,aM?"  snoittd  Mother  Tap- 
son.  "'I'  shvuld  ha''  tllought).>m  n&gtib  ha:^ 
koaw'd  piriqrhaf  botlzim'edbestDTeittiihat'dl 
bia:iHiiid<»ni>aAiivy9uhdvcia  sight,  Weulda'ti 
hov  Jani'^'  ahft:  ahoottd-  as>  olob  Jim/  stepped 
ta>  laiae  his  cay  ta  that  gattiefoUbs>.  Jim 
bsing  imr  tovi  wifis  to<  Qffw  any.  appositioo. 
ta  ai  liiiljR  so>notabl)r  clavor  wiUu  hen  bands 
and  hen  tongoB-  a«>  MiOthm  Xa^son^  thoughi 
ignorant  06  ^e-  ease  in<  ^aot,,  aotUwl  assanfi, 

"  where:  htt  yma.  gou'  1%,  bej  ?  "  she 
addedL 

*"];oi VlteUa}  t»fetth.Miaa  Hem-back^:' 
said  Jim,  one  vy.  still)  dimaoai  tDwanb> 
yibm.  Laltaashanr  and;  Lei»*< 

"  ibn!  hei^s<aoauaf  homatbeik-  Slesfthav 
deac  hmiDt !  ^eSs-  a.  real.  Ia(^  ^  is^  aadi 
has-  afben  stt:  in.  parlei^  and  to.  aeinw 
her  or  tfae  Cag'iOb  gp-  down.  on.  n^p 
bendfedi  ktuB%  by^  ni^t  an  by  da^,  thftt,  I 
wouW." 

Comcr  come/  laughat£  ona.ofi  the  nan* 
lounginpaear,  auiivejuDg  hat  shaE^,fat  figps^ 
"  yau/oe:  mither  bioad.  iO'  the  haam,  BuaaiS), 
foD  Idiat  tint  oi  gamc^'" 

"  Nhmr  jiout  niadi  that  Wtat  I  aays  It 
sticlb  tO),  uid'.9o<  -mlli  msuaf  mope,  henft  wlii»- 
knnws  where  In  gp-  mumpin'  on.  a*  banyBn 
dajt^  Ifhsiic  ainftt  nobody  about,  bam,  f^aulda, 
or  simple^  atiia  fifi  ta  tosad.  in  the  same  shoe 
leadier  aa  M iw  Hero^  aid  I  dx>B^t;  can:  a. 
brass  &rdlBawba  haan  mc  say  ai^  nsitlier-;."' 
and:  dn  ^wa  at  defianb  laolf.  tosnusb.  Ikftsk. 
LghonrkenCy  whifch  made  £«a<sayi — 

"  Takr-  not  notioe:  o£  hen  Thasa  people, 
are  maUy  not  einrilise^  Conuf,.W:mis^"  He, 
callkd:out,.**'l«ad^  aibaad  with. th^  boac.; 
it'»  highitime.we  were  off  now  and:  he  gave; 
hi»  ann  hk  Mks..  S^atioaahenr^  trgiag  to-  assist 
her  OTCB  the  raugh^  ^'pigoy  sfionos  widi.  am 
assiduity  which  increaaeid  Mrs^  Tapson's  ive, 
"Befs  as-  &^-&ced  as  taro  is  that  young 
Devoid,"  sbatsoid,  audi  before  he  and  Bfiss 
Hers  waiKs  to  chuadv  togftheft,  I  Bc^ei  tha 
say  'U  smaUer  W." 

"  Sir  Stephen*,  he^s  the  rig^  mate  for  SCsa 
HesD^!'  saidlonrof  idke  t^i^tuideis., 


"  Mt,  naw  ycHiVe  gpt  the  stocking  on  the 
rig^.l^!'  said  Mothen  T^on ;  "  he  is  a. 
likely  g^bleman.  Yqil  should  ha'  seedl  ua 
^cti»rday  a.  haulin.'  an'  hoitidn'  Mis.  ColImS: 
intxn  the.  boat,.  a&  it  her'd  bin  the*  port 
admiiaL's>lady}.aad>to  me  'twas  *  Hlow  de  d%. 
il6av  Tagson^  and  goad  day  to-  'e^ 
TapaQB.!^  Doa'tectellniel there'smarespod' 
done  bjt  g)nitiefolks  witb  a.  kind  word  or  haa- 
tiQnt.thaii.if  they  was  ta  ttand.  jaanog  abouti 
ee  alLd^ ;  and  I  foD  one  says,  God  Uess  Sir 
Stephen^,  and!  |aQsper  tha  dajf  he  corned  to 
Maiktt." 

CHAPTER  XXXm. — JOS  VAVmsiLhOV. 

Lsa  ajocompanied  SCrst.  Labouchent  to  the 
station,,  aad^  remained  chatting  witE  her  unr 
til  it  wa&  time'  for  tha  train  to  statt;.  thent, 
afbsQ  a  sometvhatGon&ified  and  hurried'  goodi- 
bye,  he.  walked  moodily  away^,  whilis  she, 
sinking  back  io.  &e  cainagf„giuw  a  sigh  oh' 
thankhilnass.  that,  she  was-  agpin  afisne,.  and 
&ee  to  indulge  the  thoughts  which  filled'  and! 
troubled  her.   Step  by-  stey  she  went  over 
the;  marvellous  revekitionsi  oS'  tha  last  few 
hoiii;^,  and>  so  ab.  variaose  did.  these  seem, 
widi:  alf  ^  had.  been  broughb  up  to  believe, 
andi  to.  put  fiiiUi.  in,  that  she.  was  tempted  to> 
quesdon  whether  she.  could:  be'  the  same 
KaAheidne  wha>jUp<to  that  time,.  couUl  have; 
staked,  her  existence,  tdlat  not  an  event  hat£ 
eves,  taken  glace  in>  hes  aunlf.s  li&  with.  \vducUi 
she:  and  Stephen  weta.  not  thotioughi)^  con>- 
vement  J,  and  herej.  suddenly,,  was  bcouglit  tot 
, light  a — a  crime  of  which  tbiB  dmi^  tnistttiU 
.wotbani  was  the.- secret  peiQetmtoi:*' 
,    "  ItL  will  cut.  Staphffik  tot  tha  haait,'^  she 
,  thought,  as  she  wiped  away  tihe  blinding 
tears.     "  If  I  could  but  SBTff  himj  ItouL 
knowing  the  worst!    Kothing  wiS^  he  ao 
haadi  fbs  himi  ta  bean  as  the  knowdadgp 
of  what  bifr  mother  has.  ^kmeJ'  'S^^ea, 
afin  anathec  rorsiKr.  sh«  said  to  hersdff. 
."Tbe  feelisg,  that  Stephen  loves  her  less^. 
'thinka  lass-  of  her,,  will  kill  hen    OH  h  whan 
can.  I  do  ft"  how  can  I  sjpre  them?'  Poon 
.auntl  poor  Stephen!    BDow  stiangd^  our 
lives-run  !  Longjng»^ant;miwhen  t^y  hasv 
loti:  their  valhe->  washes  answered!  £dl*  taa- 
late."    Her  memory  went  straying.  Back,  to* 
the  old.  day^  when,  she  had  been  Stephen's 
worid';^  to-  the  time  when  a  wotd)  from  her 
could)  influence  and  guide  Him>  beyond!  alf 
else.   What  a  difeoent  promisrbeE  liitr  had 
given-then !   Suitonnded'  by  Tav^  she  wanUf 
,hBM  laughed     scom  the  sappoutabn  that  a. 
time:  TKOuId  come  when  site  would  yeam 
aflbezyand  weu;  fir,,  the  famtest  sigp.  of  Ihar 
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devorion  which  she  then  held  so  lig^tiy. 
"  Yes,"  she  sighed,  "  out  of  my  headstrong 
vanity  sprang  my  misery;  I  took  my  fete 
into  my  own  hands ;  I  shaped  my  own  des- 
tiny ;  and  to  punish  me  all  my  desires  have 
been  granted,  and  I  am  mocked  by  the  vety 
things  I  have  thirsted  after.  I  have  cried 
out,  '  If  I  were  but  rich,  I  should  be  happy ;  * 
I  have  suid,  'So  that  I  were  Lii.iy  Prescott,  I 
should  have  no  care  for  aught  else  that 
might  happen.*  Rich  T  am,  Lady  Prescott  I 
might  be,  but  what  now  ?  "  and  she  hid  her 
face,  because  of  the  newly-shaped  desire 
which  filled  her  heart,  the  desire  to  be  Ste- 
phen Prescott's  wife.  "I  may  well  feel 
humbled,"  she  s^d  after  a  time,  "  as  daily  I 
see,  that  little  as  I  know  of  others,  mysdf  I 
know  least  of  all."  This  taking  her  back  to 
her  re.cent  mistake,  made  her  sigh  afresh  fat 
her  aunt's  sorrows.  "  I  never  knew  until 
now  how  dear  she  is  to  me.  I  must  try 
and  in  some  way  keep  her  secret  from 
Stephen !  he  will  never  overlook  or  forget 
it." 

As  she  neared  London,  the  task  of  break- 
ing this  unlooked-for  trouble  increased  ih 
magnitude,  and  every  minute  discovered 
some  fresh  difficulty,  until,  when  the  train 
reached  Paddington,  her  anxie^  had'  re- 
solved itself  into  the  words,  "  What  dull  I 
say  to  him  ? "  and  this  she  krat  repeating 
during  her  drive  to  AlbemaHe  Street,  where 
she  learnt  that,  after  break&st  that  morning. 
Sir  Stephen  had  left,  saying  he  was  going 
down  to  his  place,  but  that  he  should  most 
likely  return  on  Friday. 

"  To-morrow,"  she  said  to  her  maid,  "  I 
want  you  to  do  whatever  business  you  have 
in  town ;  I  shall  not  require  you  to  go  to 
Pamphillon  with  me." 

Pamphillon  was  a  good  three  hours*  jour- 
ney from  London ;  so,  though  the  nine- 
o'dock  train  entailed  rather  early  rising, 
Katherine  decided  to  go  by  it,  and  the  next 
morning  nine  o'clock  found  her  commencing 
her  journey.  What  an  undertaking  it  now 
seemed  I  She  began  to  be  filled  wtUi  ail 
sorts  of  anxie^  and  fear,  but  she  steadily 
detennined  to  master  herself,  so  that  her 
energies  might  be  turned  upon  the  story  she 
was  going  to  telL  During  the  night  she  had 
made  up  her  mind,  that  if  possible  she  wotild 
not  repeat  to  Stephen  what  his  mother  had 
told  her.  "  If  I  can  but  keep  the  principal 
fact  from  him,"  she  thought.  "  it  will  not  be 
half  so  hard  for  him  to  bear;  if  I  tell  him 
poor  aunt  burnt  this  certificate,  what  may  he 
not  do?  perhaps  as  he  did  before  in  his 
''uble,  rush  off  to  some  wild,  out-of-the-way 


part  of  tiie  worid-^India  or  Ameiica ;  r^ 
fuse  ever  to  see  his  motho:  again ;  or,  if  thejr  i 
did  meet,  treat  her  with  a  diiHing  indUEcr- 
ence,  which  would  kill  her."    Well  did 
Katherine  know  how  sorely  such  fean  were 
distracting  Mrs.  Prescott ;  loss  of  home,  in-  i 
come,  position,  all  seemed  svaUowed  up  in  | 
the  certainty  that  in  her  son,'s  eyes  she  woiud  I 
now  be   lowered  and   d^nuied.     Poor  I 
motherl  how  ths  thought  nu:ked  her  I  how 
she  shrank  from  meeting  hit  aimed  gase— « 
gaze  in  which  k)ve  would  he  blotted^  i 
reproach  1  At  the  time  they  weie  apealdng  < 
of  this  togeOnr,  it  had  not  oocaned  to 
Katherine  that  she  could  do  bkhc  than 
endeavonr  to  aoAen  down  Stepbco's  tvtter- 
ness,  but  now  she  saw  time  was  a  pouibiiity  ' 
diat  much  more  mtg^  be  ^fected ;  if  she 
fiuled,  at  least -she  could  but  tiy,  and  the 
certainty  that,  at  the  baxe»t  hint,  Stephen 
would  never  rest  until  justice  was  done,  gave 
much  hope  to  hersdi^e.    She  carefully  set 
herself  to  wo^k  to  consider  how  much  she 
could  withhold,  and  how  much,  in  orda  to  | 
impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  iuvesti- 
gating  the  matter,  must  be  told  to  him.  |' 
Al»orbed  in  these  reflections,  the  time  i! 
passed  very  rapidly,  and  as  the  train  stopped  ! 
at  a  little  station  new,  she  could  hardly  be- 
fimc  she  was  dose  to  Pan^illmL  Ahnost 
onconsciontljr  she  began  oompaiug  the  lunl 
wealtti  among  lAidi  it  stood,  with  the  wild, 
barren  smroundings  of  Combe.    In  that 
gvlden  time  <rf  fusset  leaves  the  noUe  old 
woods  looked  their  best,  half  hidings  half 
discovering  the  priodpal  wing  of  the  boose,  | 
on  which  a  wealth  of  architectural  taste 
had  been  lavished.    Kathoine  closed  her 
eyes,  and  resolutely  turning  them  away  £toffl 
sM  beauty  of  sea  and  rock,  she  bade  her 
memory  picture  the  ugly,  steep  village  lead-  I 
ing  up  to  bleak  downs  and  barren  heights  i 
—the  house  built  with  a  thorough  contempt  i 
of  all  style,  the  one  object  being  to  afford  ; 
the  best  protection  against  the  beating  storms  i 
ofwind  and  rain,  frim  which  the  thick,atunted  i 
trees  afforded  little  shelter.   And  was  this  i 
to  be  Stephen's  home?   Would  be  banish 
himadf  fiff  from  sociely  and  civilisation  in 
such  a  desert?  Never!    Surely  the  time  i 
had  come  for  all  fidse  pride  to  be  laid  a»de 
between  them,  and  this  day,  at  all  risks,  their 
future  should  be  dedded. 

At  the  little  station,  the  one  man  who  did 
the  double  duty  of  porter  and  ticket  o^ector, 
could  not  believe  his  eyes  when  the  train 
stopped,  and  Mrs.  Labouchere  got  out;  nor 
his  eats  when,  instead  of  waiting  Ux  the 
wondrous  vehide  from  the  Prescott  Amu. 
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she  signified  her  intention  of  getting  into  old 
Johnson's  one-horse  whidi  stood  at  the 
wicket  gate. 

In  after  days  Katherine  tdways  recalled ' 
PamphiUon,  as  that  noonting  it  stamped  itself; 
upon  her  mind.    The  drowsy,  well-to-do  j 
village,  where  «ach  penon  she  saw  stoppted ' 
to  give  her  a  respectful  salutation,  the  neatly 
kept  cottages/ die  trungardoiL  IfSte^dien' 
had  here  chafed  and^ranied  over  the- evils: 
he  could  not  remedy,  surely  the  biHTCMs 
of  Combe  would  dj^ract  him.     As  th^ 
tnmed  from  the  laae  into  the  road  skirting 
the  park,  anetworic  of  rich  posture  and  yellow 
fields  opened  out,  adding  to  the  sweetness 
of  the  scene,  whidi;viewed  under  Kathoin^s , 
present  feelings,  seemed  a  veiy  paradise  of 
pastoral  beauty.    At  the  nearest  of  the  several 
entrances  she  bade  the  man  stop,  saying  she 
would  walk  thraogh  the  parte  to  the  touse. ; 
This  she  commenced  doing  at  rather  a  ra|Hd 
pace,  tueving  no  wish  to  encounter  Sir  Stephen 
whoe  there  was'any  chance  of  didr  meetingj 
being  observed  upon,  and  anywhm  out  <^ 
doors  he  was  almost  certain  to  beaccon^amed 
by  his  bailiff  or  his  Bteward.   All  her  minor 
difficulties  began  now  to  encompass  her  and 
take  the  place  of  those  greater  ones  which 
had  hitherto  filled  her  mind^   "  It  is  &  lovely 
old  place,"  she  said,  suddcmly  pausing  as  the ; 
house  came  in  view;  then  turning  slowly 
I'ound  she  gazed  with  wistful  eyes  in  eachi 
direction,  on  the  calm,  refined  beauty  of  the 
scene.    The  af^nOach  of  footsteps  set  iier, 
heart  beating.  Suppose— but  no,  it  wasoolyi 
one  of  the  {^rdeners,  who  stcqjped  for  her  ,to ' 
pass  him. 

"Have  you  come  from  the  house ^"i^ej 
asked.  ■  N  I 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I'm  going  to  Mr.  Shai|^si 
with  this  letter  from  Sir  St^hen."' 

**  Sir  Stephen  is  at  the  house,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  he  came  down  nnmcpected! 
yesterday."  ■  ' 

"Thank  you,"  and  she  went  on  to  a  side- 
entrance  always  kept  open,  and  close  to  tiie; 
housekeeper's  apartment.  Here  she  asoer-' 
tdined  that  Sir  Stephen  was  in  the  library,' 
where  he  had  been  seeing  peof^  all  Ae 
morning,  but  duu  just  now  no  xme  was  with' 
him. 

*'  Then  I  will  go  to  him,"  Katheiine  said.' 
"There  is  no  neoi  to  announce  me.  I  can 
find  my  way  alone." 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. — "  FATE  HAS  DEALT  HARD 
WITH  US  BOTH." 

"  Kathekins  t "  exclaimed  Sir  Stephen  in  a 
voice  of  amazement  and  inquiry  at  Mrs. 


Labouchere's  unexpected  appearance.  "What 
on  earth  has  brought  you  here?-  There  is 
ELQthing  the  matter,  I  hope.    My  mother  ?  " 

•  "  Is,  quite  well." 

.."And  not  with  you?"  for  it  suddenly 
Accuned  to  him  that  in  order  to  make  a 
fioal  struggle  she  had  followed  him  with  all 
spAed. 

,"  No ;  I  am  alone.    I  left  aunt  at  Combe 
yestoday  morning.   As  s(k>q  as  I  reached 
to^n  .1  drove  to  Albemarle  Street,  and  there 
learnt  that  you  had  come  on  here." 
■  .l^e  paused. 

Sir  Stephen  said  "  yes,"  and  then.^;  paused ; 
but  finding  Katherine  remained  silent,  he 
thought,  "  Mother  has  sent  her  to  try  and 
move  me  now  by  fresh  offers — arguments, 
.Of)position.  Well,  I  had  best  meet  them 
^eerfully,  and  treat  them  lightly ;"  so  he  said 
ismiling,  "  I  suppose  my  mother  bothered  you 
into  coming,  Katherine.  It's  the  old  story 
about  keeping  the  place,  is  it  not?" 

".Not  quite,  and  I  proposed  to  come  to 
you  myself.  Are  we  safe  not  to  be  disturbed 
here  ?  I  want  to  talk  to  you  very  particu- 
larly." 

"  Perhaps  she  intends  to  offer  to  buy  it,"  Sir 
Stephen  thought,  as  he  got  up  and  fastened 
an  outer  door. 

:  M  We  shall  not  be  interrupted,  now,"  he  said, 
;'f,that  door  shut  is  a  signal  that  I  am  en- 
-gt^ed."  He  drew  over  a  chair  and  seated 
.himself  near  her,  while  she  took  off  her  gloves, 
unfastened  her  mantle  and  bonnet,  not  able 
■to  bear  any  pressure  near  the  nervous  lump 
which  had  begun  to  gather  in  her  throat. 

"  What  is  it,  Katey  ?"  he  said,gently,  feeling 
that  some  more  than  ordinary  circumstance 
.was.-ncoessary,  to  account  for  any  betiajnl  of 
her  usually  well-controlled  selC 
. .  f*  Aunt  has  told  me  about  young  Despard," 
Kathenne  blurted  out,  forgettit^;,  as  one 
psnally  does,  how  she  had  intended  leading 
up  to  the  subject. 

1.  ":I  feared  you  would  blame  us  for  not 
teUing  you  before,"  Sir  Stephen  said,  gravely  ; 

butmoth^  has  such  extraordinary  crotchets 
in  her  head  about  this  matter,  that  anything 
like  common-sense  arguments  are  entirely  lost  1 
uponJier."  | 

"  Tell  me^exacdy  all  you  have  heard  and 
been  told  about  him,"  Katherine  said,  with  | 
such  an  anxious  expression  of  face,  that  though 
Sir  Stephen  began  his  relation  mthout  any 
delay,  he  had  had  time  to  run  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  Katherine  having  taken  a  fancy  to  | 
Leo,  the  probability  that  her  fortune  and  posi-  | 
tion  would  greatly  influence  him,  and  the  fact 
.that  Horo  would  thus  be  fi«e.   This  made 
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9um  tnoBt  «Kact  in  re^Ksniag -cswiyidKtail  he 
ioA  'learnt  from  bk  another,  and  Aunt  Lydia, 
of  Leo's  parentage,  ado|ttiaD,  sanfl  ifrriijging 
up  by  Mr.  Despaxd. 

'**'Tnhi&,  QCxSherme,"  die -said  in  coDcAiMion, 
"06  ilbe  flttm  total  of  xay  knowledge,  twUch  I 
•oiffy  ddby  telling  -to  Mr.  BespsRl  hiansdlf 
undl  I  am  in  a  posititm  to  do  what  I  feel,  »a 
-ji4r-iBidle'69art,  'it  is  my-dtily^  to  do.  St  am- 
tnot<be  mu<ttt,  tHttdt-will  <be-snae  addalitinto 
'his  pFaant  maacat,  lAsdh  is  net,  as  I  laead 
haidly  tell  yeu/a'vefy'flufiidaiitfOBc;" 

"  Aunt  seemed  to  think  youi*rae  gaot'guite 
sAidfied  miHi  'vtbat  ske  ddld  you." 

"  Sati&fied  !  (Qh,  a  ^am  -satis^  -onough ; 
ibut  ^ou  iiovw,  KaAmta,  wkit  a  'flifiioilU 
^Btson  any  -mother  ug  tto  deal  with  in  vome 
'tfaiogs .;  there  as  no  <bruiguig  her  to  -diefMnnt. 
'Now,  in  t1«s  oase,  had.  she  stntightfiffwBvdly 
told  me  she  knew  iriiwst  Ibe  young  d'dllow, 
ahefc  would  iiave  bem  •aa  'end  of  the  manor. 
But  no,  ^  must  beat  labout  tihe  inish,  -de- 
rieoA  ittiaolf  w  caoh  «iuestaan  I  «Bked,'obiect 
to'oray  sBgle  liaa^  9  proposed,  uBtil  I  ilost 
*omfm,  od  Mid  h«r  I  shouU  -appkf  to 
Uokues,  and  so  I  mean  to." 

**  But  3rou  bme  not'douB  «of  " 
"tHo,!  kave  notibeoii  totfaoro;  I-didaot 
want  to  see  him  until  I  had  spdkan  to  two 
or  (three  'Of  tilat  temnots,  'who,  like  myBclf, 
have  mot  'boen  IFc»tune*s  favouritas,  and  are 
a  little  Ibf^indkand  widi  their  afiidrs.  I -want 
them  to  start  iscAi,  as  d  hope  to  do,  and 
:flhere  is  'no  neeA  'for  (Hcllmas  Iknowsag  all 

"Aunt  was  so  aftaddiyou  hadgoncstxaigfat 
so  Mr.  Hohaests.  " 

'"^loor  <€Ad  isoul  l  kow  does  delight  in 
(wonymg  heradf  I  K  ieSt  diat  message  ipur- 
posely,  thinking,  if  2  4nd  «aid  8  was-oomiag 
^bme,  ^  would  luuve  goessod  <«hat  ftx,  and 
-^en  lieioelf  vao  peaoe.  AH  S  iw^t  to  ihuam 
fiom  Kokiles'is,  wliether<UBcle  Bainaid«wr 
mentioned  the  subject  to  him." 

"SPes,  he-did.** 

"He  did?"  Mofaumod  &  Stepben  in  a 
toK  of  ama^emont.  "Why,  -hmw  -do  -you 
Iknowf 

"  Secauae  moa  ihas  been  Teodiing  ^thiags 
which  had  quite  slipped  her  memoiy.  dShe 
KQollecte  now  that  Mr.  Hi^es  -a^ked  'her, 
if  ttie  had  evertheoid  of  ithis  woman  and  jl 
>ddld.  The -woman,  be  said,  was  dead;  Imt 
aiwut  the  <!hikl  he  was  oiot-osEtain." 
>&ir  Stophon'B  face  changed. 

"Why  -oonld  net  snother  iiave  told  me 
■AisP" 

**!  do  not  know ;  pei^pG  2  ask  qoesticms 
Aat  dead  ker  iaAo  remembering  'Mnings.  Tbon 


E  biing  to  !her  mind  tnnmrastaBces  dictlad 
fDrgotmn,  and  oo  in  same  way;,  fsu  kitiBir, 
she  generally  tells  more  to  me  tfaui  die  does ' 
>to  laay  one  else,   foor  (thiqg!!  ite  is  in  a 
:sad  way  xuow,  Stephen." 
About  what?" 

^Adsont  this  froaag  man.  Mk  m  km' 
that-periiaips  ishe  tdid  inot'mft  vattkr 
!ahe  lou^t  to  tmn  (dcme.  Yam.  \aatr 
tkflndernor>ODiiiaane  iB,£tepbsn,  and  2^ 
time  of  your  -mude's  -doatti  ahe  «»  so  «- 
.gsosaod  widi  the  ouinsus  -Btabe  had  le'i 
itheipm^sfty  iB,tthat3ioame«ciouklwaBdDTi: 
im  'kanag  no  anom  in  Hm  ikraigtats  in  xsy- 
iduDg  olse.  Eft^eigr  nne  jawst  tsec,  idiil  c^t 
woaM  Adlyjhawe  l>oan  too  ^d  n»  shift  ib-: 
•ijttt&m  «tpon  «tlKr  irimoldeis  (thaa  her  om : 
ibesideB  iwhidi^  udm  could  hawe  (draamod  d; 
'youriuindeimanfiag  anjrvme — ^tlanDt?" 

"  tn^xt  should  -rndtetewddODdy  Uibk 
lihat  he /did -P" 

'"^11,  «mm  jaltoB,  or  -a  detta  cf  H-. 
lin  wfaidi  onaemian  oaas  mde  fof  a  Wadd: 
wniiamB,  Ohng  sm  iEZidfield,  nd,  nad  ibr 
this  (new  ^ffst,  jumt  ds  loonvinaad  dfaM  ihe 
toKAich  he  rifinded  imnac  Bmre  mxm 
asannase.  .At  cwonts,  filqdiai,  «fae  id! 
neivor  letf  imdU  ^ou  dmae  haen  to  the  psnrii 
/oharch  there,  and  dxccMe  Gomrinoed  TBonei!' 
'that  "sudi  a  anamiage  mcMex  toiEdc  pllaoe." 

-Sir  Steidicn  sot-wididiis  epestfiaad  Ukridy 
upon  KathoriiK. 

"My  (God'! "       .mid  at  length,  m  -the 
fgieat'itidndiBn-watveifd'thisamsQ^  swept 
ktm. 

Yoa  on^  M  joothng,  SkqAien."  £alb^ 

rine  said,  thinking  it  best  to  try  and  srts 
:lbis  cabnoctgr  fay  a  doubt  of  dts  tamsSmoe. 

"  Where  IS  this  letter?" 

"  fiumt ;  aunt  imant  -it  avilk  itlK  nA* 

"  Then  as  aaadgr  as  w  two  ime.it^ 
true,"*  iieMsnveMd.  Katbetii^,  foa  knov 
it ;  niy  ittother  jhaa  Mid  you  :aQ,  miA  dus  is 
why  she  concealed  it  from  me  all  akmg." 

if  ^e  -was  rrennas  or  caxeless,  her  fesdi:' 
Auxisty  «  piling  ideal^  •ensa^  now,"  iU- 
'Ihocine  asunnuted. 

■^Yies.  Kow:she  iwaidd  iiave:  mexuA-of- 
get  togetkffr*eve9y  sosap  .-of  infannalioii,  anr. 
itry  to  penniade  leveny  :oae,  as  ^  as  pa 
suading  herself,  that  until  I  spoke  of  it  iflt 
baire  ipoae&ility  nener  dawned  upon 
Who  wiU  ibelienpe  -me?  Nat  oniy  shall  ve 
be  reduced  to  beggaij-,  but  we  shril 
looked  upon  as  impostors." 

He  tnA  his  iiux  in  his  lumds,  «o 
Katherine  mi^^ht  not  see  its  puned  workit^*: 
but  her  •own  isas  .acairqe^  tsoalik^ 
Jiaaing  ■to  go  lOver  do  his  mde,  du:  trearidn> 
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«e  Tviolestlr  ftnt  mm  Ibiced  to  fatDCl 
down  and  lean  against  (be  table. 

"  Ste^eI^"  she  said  in  adi  >but  a-«in8per^ 
**  I  QDoe  did  jon  a  great  wrong.   1  was  pre- 
sumptuous and  self-confident  then,  and  Q 
thought  it  a, grand  thing  to  force  a  royal  road 
.tiiTOti^  our  difficulties.    Very  soon  I  leamt 
the  UetaX  exror  I  iiad  -made,  -amd  tbat  in  your 
eyes  I  could  mewr  regain  toy  selfnrespect ; 
then  the  money  which  had  cost  me  my 
happiness  turned  to  a  burden  ;  so  it  has  re- 
mained until  this  moment.    Now  a  gleam  afi 
hope  comes  that  you  will  let  it  give  me 
some  pleasure.     This  young  man  cannot 
keep  Pamphillon ;  he  must  sell  k.   Bay  it 
of  him.    If  he  chooses  to  assume  ttie  title, 
let  him;  but  do  not  let  the  sacnfineE  jumt^ 
made  be  in  vain.   She  has  been  &  laofcer  to '. 
us  both,  Stephen ;  rep^  ixr      doh^  tlik. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  «nn^  <mf  heart,  to' 
know  that  both  of  you  may  :b£  cayed  upon 
to  suffer  anything  wbidi  I  coiild  same  ycm' 
from.     For  her  ^e,  Stephen — iiw  yonr, 
mother's  sake— do  what  Z  and — and 
\   takeit  fromxoe  as  6etifysBl,iii  ineed,i9Diik| 
I    from  her  and  jfrom  you."  ' 
j       Stephen*^  -his -own -eiyBE tfiO  afilieloefcfid 
j .  upon  the  easaeBt  ^oe  laefoEe  Inm.  ' 
I,      "My  dear,''l«  said  sofi3y,  "IhnitirtjHt 
the  world  mi^  TcsBDnaMy  .accose  ane  a(»  if  I 
bought  the  estate  frwan  -a  man  too  nse^te; 
I  keep  an  iniusritimoe  of  whidh,  far  yoBm,  I' 
I  have  been'in^iMSy  d^prnnng  Inm.    SHq,  my 
,  embanassnentB  vm  ^  -xny  greatest  gatiaA- 

« I     KatheriBe«m  siileiit;      sawthe  season- 

ableness  (tfihBazgtiRKsrL 
'       "Butlfvififl  bmy  it?"  «he <said premi%. i 
,    "Every  oneScnawfi  Iican  jfiesd  >to  de  so."  ' 
Certairifyyon  coiAAlbity  it ;  Imt  I  Siould 
'  not  advise  your  jfiomg  so it  is  a.  'veiy , 
troublesome  'csttfeto  -manage." 

"  I  shotflflnot  waittafkrai^nia^*'^'fiaid' 
in  a  low  tsne,  and  iier  fcgtes  wene  xaised  rtoi 
his  with  a  llcHodc  of  sndh  jpleading  flatrcaty„  | 
that  in  a  mmnent  all  isB  anedber  ^nd  «aid 
and  hintefl  at  To^hed  aarox  %nm,  and  lie 
'  knew  that  it  -was  Kndmiiie'is  turn  to  iove 
!  him. 

!  "Katherine,"  he  said  very  gravely,  "I 
j  I  imom  the  iUrgeness  <of  your  heart,  and  that 
yoB  are  stifl  ibant  upon  benefiting  me ;  but, 
my  ideu,  this  is  a  -gift  vriiich  a  brother  could 
not  ttlkc  from  a  sister,  were  that  sister 
•yoaag  as  you  .are,  and  likely  to  ffona  either 
md  nearer  titt." 

She  Aoak  her  head,  and  two  heavy  drops 
feU  usm  flbe  >table  totvafds  which  ^e  had 
turned  amq:. 


^Do  Mit  look  tbn  '-SB  ampoasiMe, 
Katherine  dear.  1  itdU  tell  -jwu  naaeOav^ 
MMfaidi  vnSi  'sbaiw  yva  ^dht  vary  litde  ute  know 
of  <oar  'Own  heutt.  Sor  yeas  after  70a 
named  K  nnm  ainlees  and  ipnrpofielesa,  hoax 
belief  4hat  1  oonld  tiever  agamn  tdoe  any 
'interest  &n  lUfe.  Euen  afbsr  i  'camc  ito  !Eng- 
'htad,  and  snot  yon,  .this  ifeehng  atill  exisfe^ 
.aaad  I  ioefeod  .upon  ycm  as  iits  sole  caase,  and 
this  prevented  my  having  the  brotherly  re- 
gard which  I  saw  you  wished  to  exist  between 
IBS.  "Well,  I  went  down  to  Mallett,  and  sud- 
derihytiie  whole  course  of  my  life  changed; 
new  liopes  and  prospects  seemed  to  brighten 
it,  and  M^um  I  asked  myself  the  cause  for 
rflus,  t  iDorad  it  was  because  my  heart  had 
vcpauoA  agaxa,  and  the  place  you  had  so  long 
left  vacant  uRts  filled  by— Hero  Carthew." 

A  littte  ifaiver  seemnd  to  run  through 
Kaflnrine,  irnt  she  did  tiat  speak  nor  move, 
tmtil,  fteiiDg  «fae  must  lonov  tlxe  worst,  she 
said, — 

^  Mbk  yon  ffopg  to  lUnBoy  lur,  Stephen  ?  " 

•"IBaBBoaecffthk?" 
Mo,  "befiDe  I  Teobw  >tf  Oik.    I  knew  that 
-fihe  -caGed  for  Mone  one  elae.'" 
Can  y«ti  ittftl  me  fvAmT*' 
■"Yes;  1>  tffais  «eay  ^  IDcqpard;"  and 
iaa&  a  pai%     mrtense  liuttnrneaj,  he  added, 
•81«lrai)g  Tsther  «»  %imse3f  -ficn  to  her,  "  so 
probably^  koQ  he  ILal^  AKSBfiriit,  in  spite 

■^He  ifakod  me  to  man^lumjresterday," 
Kirih^^*^  «ady  tuna^E  Iher  Aear-ttained  fkce 
Uwaids  maa.. 

Sff  St^on  grew  BCadeL 

^slc«»H  ywf  -tn  marry  Ihm  >  *' 

"'Vesf  vBi^  -or  n^hat  made  liim  do  so  I 
cennat  iiiBMBine — dootfad^  aioflung  in  my 
manner  tovsnh  Adbl  I  iwA  nst  tell  him 
so,"  ^^addad  imaSBfi  ^thaqght  it  best 
to  'keep  an  gmaQ  Jtenm  tHalb  ^am^ 

"  He  knawE  aMse  .Arot  ftnmself  than 
odbenafltftr" 

"  IQiaftii^  snore." 

"Then  I  wish  you  had  told  ttm,  Kathe- 
Tzne,  that  he  wae  gvea%  pmsning  on  your 
courtesy  and  kindness." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  meant  it  in  that  way," 
die  said,  -indined  to  iook  upon  Leo^  offence 
with  less  severity  tihaa  her  GBOsm  did.  "He 
was  Etuprised  hrto  it,  I  thiak^  hy  soy  sudden 
departure.  He  is  yam^,  and  very  likely  be 
knows  but  JitlAe  of  the  world.  Oif  caurse  £ 
told  him  dukt  he  must  newer  mention  .such  a 
tiling  to  me  again,  because  I  was  quite  de- 
termined 'and  here  -her  voice  trembled — 
"as  I  am — neverto  many.  Seygnr  aasup^ 
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are  very  needless,  Stephen.  I  shall  remain 
a  widow  as  long  as  I  live." 

She  rose  up,  and  stood  gazing  into  a  future 
which  seemed  to  her  blank  and  desolate. 
Unknown  to  herself,  her  unstudied  attitude 
told  her  tale  of  crushed  hope  and  lost  love. 
Looking  at  her,  and  remembering  how  their 
lives  had  been  linked  together,  Stephen  was 
touched  to  the  quick ;  the  words  he  had 


meant  to  say  died  away,  and  in  their  place 
he  whispered  huskily — 

"  God  bless  you,  Katherine,  for  coming  to 
me  in  my  trouble.    Fate  has  dealt  very ' 
hardly  with  us  both."  j 

CHAPTER  XXXV.—'"  SIR  LEOPOLD  PRESCOTT."  | 

Leo  Despard  had  seldom  felt  so 
thoroughly  miserable,  as  he  did  during 


the  week  which  succeeded  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere's  departure.  The  hopes,  which  had 
been  raised  by  her  manner  on  that  morning, 
were  all  but  extinguished  by  the  total  igno- 
rance he  was  left  in,  as  to  when  she  intended 
returning  to  Mallett,  or  whether  she  intended 
returning  at  all.  The  certainty  of  learning 
alT  about  her  movements  from  Mrs.  Prescott 
occasioned  the  reticence,  for  which 


Katherine  had  felt  so  grateful;  but,  to  his 
dismay,  on  calling  at  Combe,  he  was  told 
that  Mrs.  Prescott  was  ill  and  confined  to 
her  room,  and  though  each  day  lie  had 
repeated  his  visit,  the  bulletin  he  received 
was  "  no  better."  Putting  together  the  circum- 
stances of  Sir  Stephen's  unannounced  de- 
parture, Mrs.  Labouchere's  sudden  ftigfat,  and 
this  illness  (which  he  believed  feigned),  he  be- 
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gan  to  be  very  uneasy,  fearing  that  it  all  boded 
anything  but  good  to  him.  The  only  thing 
he  had  to  cling  to,  was  the  way  in  whidi  Mrs. 
Labouchere  had  received  his  avowal ;  and 
the  more  he  pondered  over  this,  the  more 
satisfied  was  he  that  with  a  little  more  oppor- 
tunity, she  would  have  been  secured.  Had 
she  felt  this?  Had  Mrs.  Prescott  or  Sir 
Stephm  noticed  it,  and  so  got  up  some  plan 
for  carrying  her  o^  and  keeping  her  away  ? 
If  so,  the  game  was  over,  and  he  had  jeopar- 
dized his  Sappiness  for  nothing. 

Hitherto,  ms  claim  upon  Hero  had  secured 
to  him  her  constant  companiooship,  and  when- 
ever he  felt  duU  or  lonely,  he  had  but  to  go 
to  Sharrows.  Never  before  had  he  felt  bow 
thoroughly  he  had  excluded  himself  from  the 
little  community,  among  whom  his  boyhood 
had  been  spent ;  but  now  the  truth  was  forced 
tipoa  him.  All  his  vanity  could  not  bliod 
liim  to  the  fact,  that  though  he  might  be 
received  kindly,  because  of  Auot  Lydia,  or 
for  Uncle  Tony's  sake,  nobody  cared  for 
him  personally,  and  all  plaii^  ^owed  him 
that  they  knew  his  visits  were  only  due 
to  the  Combe  people  being  absent,  and 
he,  in  consequence,  not  knowing  what  else 
to  do  with  himself.  Poor  Aunt  Lydia  had 
a  sad  time  of  it,  for,  dirown  upon  his 
own  resources,  nothmg  seemed  to  please 
or  satisfy  her  neidiew.  Twenty  times  in 
the  day  she  shook  her  head  dismally  over 
Hero's  obstinacy  in  staying  all  this  time  at 
Winkle.  She  constantly  endeavoured  to  get 
Leo  to  talk  of  Captain  Carthew  and  Sharrows, 
but  before  she  reached  the  point  she  was 
aiming  at,  he  invariably  turned  the  con- 
versation, and  the  poor  old  lady's  scheme  of 
reconciliation  seemed  farther  oS  than  ever. 
"  I  really  think  I  will  try  and  speak  to  him 
openly,"  she  thought,  as  she  sat  one  morning 
waiting  for  him  to  come  down  to  breakfast ; 
but  at  the  first  sight  of  I^'s  fan  her  courage 
failed  her,  and  she  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  for  a  more  propitious  oppor- 
tuni^.  He  pushed  away  his  breakfast; 
ahnost  untasted,  causing  Aunt  Lydia  to  say 
with  a  doleful  shake  . of  her  head,  "  Oh  dear  I 
oh  dear !  what  am  I  to  get  for  you,  Leo  ? 
you  really  do  not  dat  enough  to  feed  a 
sparrow.   My  dear  boy,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"Now,  for  heaven's  sake.  Aunt  Lydia, 
(lon^t  b^|in  to  bother.  I  cannot  sit  down  at 
this  hour  of  the  morning,  and  make  a  meal 
like  a  ploughboy,  and  nothing  short  of  that 
S3.tisfies  you." 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  to  tempt 
you.  I  am  sure,  if  I  only  knew  what  to  get, 
I'd  get  it.   Do  yon  think  now,  if  Mrs.  Came 


had  got  a  nice  hog's  pudding,  that  you  could 
fancy  a  bit  of  that?" 

Leo  jumped  up  from  his  chau  with  an 
impatient  gesture,  but,  after  a  moment,  he 
repented,  and  turned  saying,  '*  Don't  worry 
me,  like  a  good  old  soul,  I  don't  feel  at  all 
the  thipg ;  I'm  out  of  sorts  and  spirits." 

"  It  must  be  so  dull  for  you,  my  dear," 
Aunt  Lydia  said,  sympathetically.  "Wheai 
is  Sir  Stephen  coming  back?  " 

"  Oh,  Sir  Stephen  be  hanged,  and  all  the 
others  with  him.  I  begin  to  wuh  Pd  never 
set  eyes  on  one  of  Uiem.  Here's  that  fellow 
nowwith  the  letters," he  continued,  "as  if 
I  hadn't  enough  without  people  writing  to 
torment  my  life  outj"  for  the  bulky  blue 
envelopes  which  bore  no  official  stamp,  were 
almost  certain  to  contain  long  bills,  niade  up 
of  small  items  wliich  poor  Leo  had  entirely 
forgotten.  He  look  die  letters,  said  a  few 
words  to  the  man  before  dismissing  him, 
and  then  sat  -down  to  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
contents.  Aunt  Lydia  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  oppressed  with  the  remembrance  tliat 
the  dinner  had  yet  to  be  ordered.  •  What 
to  get  she  could  not  tell,  "  Hero  used  to  give 
me  such  help,"  she  sighed,  "  but  now  I  never 
see  her,  and  from  Antony  having  being  pleased 
with  anything,  I  have  grown  80  stupid  Sud- 
denly she  gave  a  start — ^listened  a  moment — 
and  then,  convinced  that  Leo  was  calling,  she 
hurried  back  to  find  him  standing  inthemiddle 
of  the  room  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand 
and  a  look  upon  his  face,  which  made  her 
exdaim,  "  What,  my  dear  ?   What  is  it  ?  " 

Leo  -  could  not  answer,  the  words  he 
wanted  to  say  would  not  come.  His  throat 
and  nrouth  seemed  parched  and  dry,  "Sir 
Stephen,"  he  got  out  at  length. 

'*  What  about  him  ?  "  then  taking  notice  of 
the  letter,  she  burst  out,  "  OIi  Leo,  has  he 
told  you  ?  " 

"Did  you  know  of  it  then?"  Leo  said 
faintly,  as  his  strength  suddenly  faiUi/g  him, 
he.  dipped  down  into  the  nearest  chair. 

"  I  knew  it,  my  dear,  of  course,  from  your 
dear  ancle;  but  it  was  his  desire  that  it 
should  never  be  mentioned  to  you,  and  until 
Sir  Stephen  came  to  me  and  made  his 
generous  offer,  I  did  not  think  that  I  should 
ever  set  aside  his  wishes." 

"Sir  Stephen  came  to  you?"  Leo  ex- 
claimed, reading  the  letter  again,  "  what  do 
you  mean  ?  ,  When  did  Sir  Stephen  come  to 
you  ?   What  offer  did  he  make  ?  '* 

Aunt  Lydia  began  to  feel  uneasy;  she 
feared  that  Leo's  pride  was  hurt  by  this 
discovery  of  his  birth — "  Dear,  dear !  what 
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^ould  she  doP  ereiythiqg  nemed  to  1w 
gou)g  wroDg." 

"  Beudes  -mysdEI  'Mrs.  Prewattt  was  the 
only  other  person  lAio  knew  of  it,  "SieD. 
Jkftcr  ^le  came  down  fcne,  ithe  Ifbought 
it  to  acquaint  her  n>n,  and  'my  inm 
he  seemed  to  "be  aibout  it ;  -htrt  jaa  know, 
.m^^'dear,  no^iman.is  done ;  9tr  StOjdha^I  am 
sure,  is  the  last  person  to  meation  k,  if  yon 
have  the  slightest  e/bjeotton ; "  b\A  lieo  %ad 
returned  again  \o  the  letter,  «4uch  be  "seemed 
to  "be  Tcw^i^g  'Over  -caw&ilty.  Aawlt  Uyfiia 
'idierefore  wahed  until  ^e  Bawihchad  <ionre 
10  -fhe  end,  *flien  Ae  b^an,  -"Yonr  imdle 
ftsU  perfectly  oonvinoed." 

"'Never  mmd.T(boiit  myimcle  being -con- 
vTOced,"  %jeo  exchdmed,  mipddetitly,  fais 
face  lookiBg  'hot  and  csEched ;  '''What  I 
want  -from  you  is,  who  I  .am.  Tdl  me  «veiy 
scrap  you         dbout  me.** 

*'V^,  my  'dear^  <tf  comse  it*K  veiy  jXRUfifl 
fin*  me,  and  I  ftuov  it  must  4ie  pniiful  far 
ymntoo:" 

For  teavm's-sidBt,  neater  mnnd  ifte^pain, 
kmt  itry  and  answern^  question.'*' 

'"  So  I urIII.;  Init,  (Lao,  you  iinsget,  atftHryears 
of  mlettoe,  it  iiE  ^rary  hard  atimy  time  -vnife.^ 

iLeo  todk  a  iam  vp  and  down  &e  little 
locan,  then  fitoi^ang  in  ^atrrt  'of  her,  ibe  •sud 
with  a  movement  faifi  ^ngei:,  us  if  foenig 
■hcrTeffty, — 

"Slowtenme,  whoseiBoaAm  S?" 

"Your — yarn  StAai  'was  fiir  Asrsmd 
Prescott." 

"  And  mftiy  was  itius  J^itfaMtt  me?  " 

"  Because  your  dear -um!le  fririked  thatfon 
and  tdl  around  ss  should  lielisvE  that  you 
^adlvnged  to  ionr  fan^." 

"  Then  my  unde-was  antfld^r' 

Aunt  Lydia,gave  a  Ihde  -ory.  | 

"Leo!'**  she  said  in  a  voice  of  horror. 
''You  do  not  know  iidiac  you  are  vayia^, 
consider  what  your  uncle  did  for  you."** 

"Diid  aEor  me?'"  he  -oded^  in  an  Kwated 
voice.  "  in  ten  you  ivAiat  ie  'fiid  forme — 
he  helped  to  -keq)  me  out  of  tn^  Qawfifi 
estate  and  posTtion,  so  that  'instead  01  'hnvii^ 
Boy  rights,  I  and  every  one  eke  btflieved  I 
was  a  beggarly -nobody.  Why  did  he  keep 
a  secret  sudi  as  diis  to  himG^?  And  yon  ? 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  espaci^y  when  jm 
found  that  these  cheats  and  impostoTS  -were 
canDiqg  dowm  here?  •Qli  yes!  you  may 
staie,"  he  added,  seeing  her  tcnor-Htricken 
face.  "  hut  'dffiats  they  are,  and  jropaBtars 
too.  Why  every  stick  they  posseas  belongs 
to  (me  !  Yes,  to  me— the  righaifl  lien:.  J'm 
no  •base-born  son.  I  am£ir  LeepcAd 'Pzescott 
— Sir  Leopold  Prescott,"  he  repeated,  '""by 


foms'!  "'andbe'finOT^iaBBcSr'doanijIbii^nDg 
iryt/taaaSHy,  in  his  miaontRfflaUe  jof ,  -while 
!&e  tcBFS  ivirich  <Ae  t3oA6  mo  Imeer  Jsakm 
xdHed  dmni  Aont  IjydiK%  ^mAkioA  dhodes. 

-^'Why,  vAat  we  fva  dsringtfor,  jm  <iM 
tfttQufl?'"  IjS*  ottleB 'tuft,  jaa^an^nfmA 
^wrmg  her  'a  rfttfee.  '"So  yoa  wiA  I%i 
gone  jQiad  f  Wtffi,  my  bead  -daes  mem  rfl 
%jittttDiined,'jBnd  Hu-wsnAfii'"  mA*ttiat,''*aodiK 
thfust  Ufae  letter  he  4irffl  mto  "her  Imtd, 
^Tead  it,  and  tdR  me  »iiat  pan  thinkiff  at 
then?- 

Aomt  Sjydia  drew  fortiiSier'^Mttacles,  and 
'CnfieBivoinjnig  *to  'StxaAf  %er  %nnd  wtfaoesinif 
to  Bee  *(iie  "woids  bdforc  4iec,  ^e  wttfa  ondi 
dillicniSt^  j^ot  {Bbiongh  tbe  letter  wiiidi  HSi. 
fSohiEE  'had  •senit  to  Leo.  Sir  5tB^^<s 
■iaatraOaem  had  *hean  ihe  moat  «Kpbcitin& 
imn :  tiim  everylfaing  4te  vq^t  to 

'bam/,  ff:t  it  •uvet  r$s  qvcldf  as  3Pini«ci&.'* 
IPhis  Setter,  ttflBefore,  ^ms  teit  ji  faofiim- 
nary  annoomeinent  to  tthe  ci^ilaBBtiQBs, 
Whufli-«ere'teffidflQowaB£MRU  Afr.Bolnrs 
tms  vMured  Aat  iftiBslii'Gt  ^^iide  tafl  isiCAf 
tumietto  hand,  flfcs  writing  *had  caned  ibe 
tdd  ipnflunan  note  ^poni,  Attn  durmg  Jns 
AaucineBS  life  he  ifaad  fever  ^^et  tcscpMieMCBfl  j 
and  m  'bis  freqncrrt  cjaculotniiis  -of  '"'fiiie  M- 
tow "'ncAde  diaraoter ! "  he  almMt  fis^ve 
Sn-^pAven,  Sot  ^v^t  'he  called  pcAtng  and 
prying-and  meddling  wilih  Auugs,  wtnch  -were 
dntended  %7  fpravidence  'ke  Temain  -as  ^kj 
mete.  The  ^letter  t#hidi  he  (deepoti^ 
mei^  iiftoEmed  Lea,  nihat  at  iwring  hrtdy 
■ccnne  tfto  Sir  Stephoo's  'knewAedgc,  <fiiaft 
-uncle,  the  hcte  Sir  ^mard  Prescott,  had 
i^-a«m,  he  lhad  iustituled  an  inquiiy  iBto 
"Sus  Suc&t  which  (had  icsulted  in  vs 
t>ekng  tJDnvinaed  diat  tioo  was  Ibst  van, 
tbs  late  'bannefs  logitiBiate  son, 
4iefe£i9K  <heir  to  his  titte  and  <est«le  of 
Paro^Uon.  Me  ISeSma  jiflded,  Aat  Sir 
StephBgi  had  placed  the  peueBawy  mridence 
and  documents  -with  'him  for  Leo's  -vse  and 
di^osalj'and  he -ended  by  begging  :fiiat  with 
this  BCknowiedgmem  of  iSris  lecter,  iitftntc- 
.tions  might  <be«ent,  as  ito  Slow  askd  dKhere  lU 
jmrticdl^  Rihctmg  to  fainndlf  and  Us  estate 
shodld  'be  communicated  to  him. 

*' JVimi,  what  do  you  ■say?"  Leo  asfced, 
talang  l9ie  Q^ter,  'whtdi  Anirt  Ly£a  Ind 
■let  drop  into  her'hqp  out  of  %er  imnda. 

**t)h  ■  'if  y©nr  -uncle  had -only  bvod  to  s« 
tinB'day  !  Oh  !  I.ao,  Leo  !^  luid  onrcaoK 
^  contending  emotions,  the  'poer  <4d  Jady 
burst  into  tears. 

■"  W<fll,  it  seems  to  mc,  4ie  ni^  tavc  | 
easify  seen  it  ?  'he  bad  adtod  «o  ne  as  he  j 
ought  to  faaTe-donc^-andredUy,  Anntlfdii, 
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I  don't  know  what  i^ht  fae  aanld  Jmve 
fencied  he  had  to  take  me  away  from  every- 
body, and  keep  from  me  whose  aea  I  was." 

"  Nothing  but  his  love  for  you  kept  him 
silent,  Leo,"  Miss  Despard  said,  gathering 
'  >Bp  B  spirit  «f  defence  for  her  brother '^hich 
!  ^atie  •never  -would  'have  fesnd  for  herself, 
'"'ff^ea  Awtony  adv^ted  you,  70a  «eemad 
to  have  410  daim  Ufno  «ne.  l^r 
jDOth0r  was  -dead,  ^ur  iB&her  1m&  Aiefl  ^nitdi- 
'ost  adkmem^adfpag  -th«t  (he  bad  marniBd 
her,  and  Mrs.  f  vemMtt  heiself  ««ofee, 
ufing  ifaat  '&iB  <Q(Ser  to  ad«pt  >«u  wb  lAe 
^fealcBt  •(!harit7,4E0r  Ae  (did  not  kavw  what 
«thennse  woiM  Iwre  boon  •done '«aA:  ^m." 

"it  was  tL  ■cbuBfy'to  t^ke  me  ontwf  the 
■wiy,  I  sup^flc,"  lieo  'said,  •with  a  %ii6ter 
Gseemng  Oau^.  *'The  old  4i9i!pacike,  ft^ 
leadh  4ier  what  charity  means ;  <i&ie  «hdll  iuvre 
a'ta^'of  it  DOW  atmy-hands.  1  only  fancy 
tiie  MaDetters,  f/hen  tbe^  'hear  flne  4ut  of 
news  about  '^irwraSe^  Btr-Rlrplim,  atll 
rather  alter  their  tune,  I  fancy." 

*'  Pwr  young  man'!  What  -a  «vew  for 
him,  after  £(11  ttese  years  Mo!   iQh'I  liee; 
yeu  loaust  try  aard  i^fmte  4inn  affl  you  can, 
far  he  was  ae  igtaasowAfvaaAed  towards 
7011.  ff^m  Bioe  €ie<wordB  Atadri^t  left  'my 
abotft  your  4iot  iKing  .Ale 'to  Banfy,  tiiBfaate 
he  said  that  you  <^od}d  <baae  4he  <mme^,  as  1 
Boon  KB  ever  be  vtas  Ale  to  wHUlic-estflhe." 
"^'SdH  Oie  estate!   Be  ^are  •nat  lay  fais 
'  finger  on  a  stick  or  atone  lof  tt.   I  tell  9*su 
,  what  <it  is,  Aiunt  l^dia,  he  imsy  dundc  hinfficilf 
a  precious  (faituDatedyiow,  lhat  S  ohooee  :bo 
I  'take  hk  wordtfcH-  .tbingB.  "Manya  man  has 
'  found  'hiBMelf  4iBBide  Cufilaet  tgacA  tfsr  4ets 
jhan  he  has  'dene." 


"  Oh,  my  dear !  .don't  say  so ;  why,  but  for 
"him,  fhis  might  never  have  come  to  light." 
I'm  -not  quite  so  certain  of  that." 

"  Oh  Leo  I  I  am  certain  that  Sir  Stephen 
never  knew  a  word  of  this  when  he  came 
lie  weanermoridid  Mtb.  Fvescottieithar." 

'*'£jlth,  are  youf  Well, -pecfaaps  if/s  a'ptty 
itAuit  I  am'net  qnite  so  aao^ous.  However, 
'.tteKos  no  maed  Sdt  as  to  aigue  about  tthat 
•now,  i  'have  qiiifee  booneaB  CKongh  to  t^e 
mp  any  Atme  in  Beaiog  afier  teaKeJ*' 

"  a  wander  aflmteMer  Uato  -will  tm^"  Aunt 
Lyi^  mumuMd,  more  to  faersdifrthanito  lien. 

i>e«<s  i&oe  <dianged,  in  hn  tflBBcateaiflait  ke 
4iad  fo^enen  Hare ;  iMtiihe  mentiaii  ofter 
'naiae4aeught -additional  ioytothnn.  miare 
■WHS  'BodiiBg  ifae  a&td  detqr  fanaself  now^  and 
dan^hing,  as  Ihe  fpictvred  iEiero'e  «ui;|aised 
<ddhght,  he  .said,  ""Hf  fhe  ^should  iby  .any 
■chance  ttome  iiiere  -bdere  I  see  ibor,  mind, 
<net4<m«rd,  J^unt  Lydia.  i  aust-tdlliher  :tfll 
ab<wt  «t  oBiysdU'.  What  do  ^an  tdaak  Ae^H 
•sa^  (to  Sir  LesQHlld  and  (Lady  iPresoott  ?  " 

WeivSerfDl  1 "  exohwittd  Aunt  Sjf&a., 
"'Stcan-t  Keedsedt,  yoii.kaww.  Sir  iLcQfiold— 
'lAdy  Preuoalt — -not  that  Ifierb  Sias  treated 
3iott  •^■ite  niaafy  •ot  iate,  aoy  dear. " 

''Ofa.oeirer  nund  lihat  mnr  ;  I  wosoune 
jtofUame  tban  AcmaB;  it-wasaoduiig  .but-a 
ilittle  jealausy.  I  knoiridnit  aKfll'Snau^." 

''But  wboifaad-fliie'to  bejealsiiB  of?'" 

"Who?  uri^r  Mxs.  ILidtoudbcoe,  and  >wiMi 
very  ^avd  oanse;"  be  added  with  a  langh  ; 

att^  I  hinre  hoc  land  lhar  money  to- 
•mocrow  t[  libed.  1  'dai^iy 'bythis  >thae 
-^'s  aeady  40  tidce  <o&ds  in  anything  you 
<like  Its  name  itfaat  she  will  be  lAdy  Fscsostt. 
Ail,  well,  now  SL  vmn  iiavc  tbe  |fiyl  S  love.** 


A  FAOE  FROM  THE  PAST. 


OUT  of  the  Past  there  has  cornea  Face ; 
Whexefafe,  I  do  mot  know : 
I  did  not  call  it  Aomats  .placid 

Z  cannot  'maike  dt  ge ; 
In  the  oaight  k  wm  very  sieac, 
And  >it  Hoakfi  At  me  tte^day, 
Wi(£b  weiQ-4cnown<7es,:aB  load,  TO-doac, 
And  -it  wiH  moit  go  away. 

I  am  the  same  -that  H  was  befare. 

These  is  nfjthing  new  to  say, 
j  Jut  /wAf  IB  wisii  me-evermore 

As  it  iras  -not  yesterday ; 
It  ■mafecfi  the  Moment  vagoe  and  vain, 

And,  'What  a  wondroiB  thii^ ! 
I  hear  an  trid  t^  told  again 

As  -if  it  was  happening. 


Van  talk,  but  scarae  I  tundenrtaml ; 

if  ^rou  but  ;pauseibr  t^eath, 
Straightway  Ima  m  khat  r£ar  land 

Beyond  the  sese  cf  Deat^ ; 
4AII  Uving  Bights  aie'dtndgr:»an 

Across  that  mighty -space, 
Sow  can  1  isll  ytau  iriiat  2  mean? 

Tie  nothing  but  a  Faoe. 

0  ifriends  who  (think  me  strange  or  oold. 
Why  sfaoidd  you  feel  surprise  ? 

ffave^Mf  ;no9nemories  flfaat  hodd 
Y'Ourw'iBtfirl  waflcing  eyes? 

1  want  to  take  jdl  patiesO^, 
But  I  sonwiimes  long  to  say, 

A  Face  is  tiome  from  t£e  Past  to  one, 
iA!t-me  alone  to-day  1 

-SL  B.  SKEDLSV. 
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PICTURES  OF  ITALIAN  LIFE. 

V. — ^THE  XQUIAH  HILLS. 


AN  early  drive  from  Velletri  to  Falestrina, 
the  ancient  Praeneste,  is  delightful. 
Then  the  cloudless  sky  is  generally  opal 
behind  the  soft  pink  mountains.  Reaching 
the  foot  of  the  Volscian  hills,  we  come  upon 
the  most  picturesque  town  of  Monte  Fortmo, 
a  fortress  of  the  Cond,  clambering  up  the 
side  of  a  hill  so  steep  that  each  row  of 
houses  begins  over  the  roof  of  its  neighbour, 
and  each  has  a  clear  view  of  the  sky.  It  is 
about  three  miles  from  hence  (passing  the 
station)  to  Valmontone,  the  ancient  Toleria, 
which  stands  on  a  tufa,  rock  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain  between  the  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, and  is  girt  by  old  republican  walls, 
with  mediaeval  towers.  From  the  families  of 
Conti,  Sforza,  and  Barberini,  it  has  passed  to 
the  Famfili.  by  whom  the  hu^e  palace  which 
crowns  the  town  was  built  in  1662.  The 
eldest  son  of  Prince  Doria  Pamfili  bears  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Valmontone.  la  the 
cortile  of  the  palace  are  some  inscriptions 
from  the  Labican  catacombs.  Adjoining  it 
is  a  rather  handsome  cathedral  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  designed  by  Matteo  de 
Rossi.  •  Tiiere  are  several  bits  at  Valmon- 
tone to  delight  an  artist,  especially  at  the 
entrance  of  the  U)wn,  where  a  magnificent 
fragment  of  the  ancient  wall  forms  the  fore- 
ground to  some  picturesque  houses.  Near 
this  is  the  interesting  old  church  of  Sant'  An- 
tonio, now  called  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie. 

Falestrina  is  quite  a  different  type  of  place 
from  all  the  others  we  have  seen,  and  its 
people,  unlike  the  courteous  peasants  we 
liave  hitherto  met  with,  are  savage  and  law- 
lesSf  violent  and  avaricious.  Cam  the  bitter 
war&re  of  reimsal,  of  which  both  ancient 
Praeneste  and  mediaeval  Falestrina  have  been 
the  scene,  be  setting  its  mark  still  upon  the 
inhabitants?  for  perhaps  no  place  has  been 
more  often  besi^ed,  and  more  often  utterly 
ruined  and  destroyed. 

Pneneste  is  one  of  the  towns  of  fabulous 
origin.  Virgil  ascribes  it  to  Caeculus  the  son 
of  Vulcan.  Strabo  gives  it  a  Greek  origin, 
and  says  that  it  was  first  called  noXvoTv^avoc. 
Pliny  also  says  that  it  was  called  Stcphane,  a 
name  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  appearance  of  the  castle  on 
the  top  of  the  hUl  being  like  a  mural  crown. 
Servius  derives  the  name  from  the  rptroc, 
ilexes,  which  ^rew  here,  Cato  and  Festus 
-  5ituatK>n-r-"quia  montibus  prsestet" 


Even  in  the  time  of  the  SicuU,  Viigil 
describes  Praeneste  as  having  beea  governed 
by  a  king  called  Herilus,  who  felt  in  d^end- 
ing  his  country  against  the  Latins.  Livy 
says  that  eight  towns  were  dependent  upon 
it.  It  was  reduced  to  the  condirion  of  a 
Roman  colony  upon  the  failure  of  the 
struggle  in  £iV0ur  of  the  Tarquins.  After 
the  defeat  of  Caius  Marius,  who  killed  him- 
self within  its  walls,  Praeneste  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Sylla,  who  totally  annihilated  the 
population  and  the  city  alike.  But  the 
destroyer  rebuilt  the  town  with  the  utmost 
magni&cence,  and  erected  the  Temple  of 
Fortune,  which  was  so  splendid  that  the 
Athenian  philosopher  Cameades  said  he  had 
"  never  seen  a  Fortune  so  fortunate  as  that 
of  Prxneste." 

Its  coolness,  which  was  an  agreeable- 
change  after  the  heat  of  Rome,  nuule  Prae- 
neste a  favourite  summer  resort  to  the 
emperors  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Nero,  Domi- 
tian,  and  Hadrian.  Suetonius  describes 
Augustus  as  employing  two  days  on  the 
journey  hither  from  Rome. 

In  970,  the  town,  already  called  Falestrina, 
was  given  by  Pope  John  XI  li.  to  lus  sister 
Stephania,  and  through  the  marriage  of  her 
grand-daughter  £milia,  came  into  the  Co 
lonna  famdy,  whose  history  is  lienceforth  that 
of  the  place.  When,  in  1217,  the  Cardinals 
Giacomo  and  Fietro  Colonna  had  opposed 
the  election  of  a  member  of  the  rival  family 
of  the  Gaetani  of  Aiiagni  to  the  papacy,  they 
fled  hither  with  their  kinsfolk,  llie  newly- 
elected  pope,  Boniface  VIII.,  immediately 
issued  bulls  confiscating  all  the  estates  of  the 
Colonnas,  and  promised  plenary  indulgences 
to  all  who  urould  take  up  arms  against  them. 
But  Falestrina  continued  impregnable,  till 
the  Pope  acted  on  the  advice  of  Guido 
di  Montefeltro,  a  famous  Ghibelline  chief- 
tain— "  Promise  l^ety,  keep  little  of  your 
promises."  By  this  the  Colonnas  were  in- 
duced to  open  their  gates,  and  proceeded  in 
mourning  robes  to  meet  Boniface  at  Rieti. 
He  received  them  with  outward  forgiveness, 
and  gave  them  absolution;  but  while  they 
were  detained  as  his  guests,  Ranieri,  Bishop 
of  Pisa,  was  sent  to  destroy  Falestrina  uttaly, 
and  ordered  to  spare  nothing  except  the 
cathedral.  Everything  else  was,  "  totali  ex- 
terminio  et  ruins  cxposita,*  a  plough  was 
driven  over  the  ruins,  and  the  ground  ms 
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sown  with  salt ;  even  the  bmous  marble 
staircase  of  a  hundred  steps,  up  which  people 
could  ride  on  horseback  into  the  palace, 
perished.  The  Colonna  family  fled  in  all 
directions,  but  Sciarra  Colonna  returned 
just  at  the  time  when  Boniface  was  quar- 
relling with  Philippe  le  Bel,  and,  joining  the 
French,  captured  the  Pope  at  Anagni.  Under 
Benedict  IX.,  the  ban  against  the  Colonnas 
was  removed,  and  under  Clenient  V.  Stefano 
Colonna  was^  allowed  to  rebuild  Palestrina.  In 
1350  and  1354  the  town  was  successfully  de- 
fended against  Rienzi,  but  in  1436,  when  the 
Colonnas  had  rebelled  against  Eugenius  IV., 
it  was  again  besieged  and  taken  by  his  legate 
Carding  Viteleschi,  who  completely  razed  it 
to  the  ground,  not  even  the  cathedral  being 
spared  this  time.    In  1447,  Nicholas  V. 
gave  permission  that  Palestrina  should  once 
more  be  rebuilt,  but  it  never  again  became 
a  place  of  any  importance,  and  the  only  note- 
worthy event  which  has  since  occurred  there, 
has  been  the  birth,  in  1534,  of  the  musician 
Pierluigi  da  Palestrina,  author  of  the  mass  of 
Pope  Marcellus.   In  1630  the  town  was  sold 
to  Carlo  Barberini,  brother  of  Urban  VIII., 
and  it  still  belongs  to  that  family. 

Remains  of  the  old  Praeneste  meet  us  on 
every  side,  and  it  is  t^ical  of  the  place  and 
its  overflow  of  antiquities,  that  the  curbstone 
at  the  cross-roads  as  we  approach  it  is  a 
headless  ancient  statue.  In  the  -mSs  of 
almost  eveiy  house  fragments  of  pillars  and 
capitals  may  be  discovered.  And  what  is 
chiefly  remarkable  is  that  almost  all  the 
remains  belong  to  one  building,  the  gigantic 
Temple  of  Fortune,  built  by  Sj-lla,  which 
rose  upon  terraces,  tier  above  tier,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  space  now  filled  by  the  town, 
and  perhaps  the  largest  building  in  Italy. 

Behind  Palestrina  the  mountain  rises  ab- 
mptly,  bare  and  arid,  and  the  town  itself 
stands  very  high.  There  is  not  much  to  be 
seen  in  the  lower  town.  In  the  piazza  are 
some  pillars  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune  built 
into  a  wall,  and  the  small  ugly  Cathedral, 
which  has  a  low  but  gracefiil  gothic  cam- 
panile In  the  high»t  part  of  the  town  is 
the  Palazzo  Barbenm,  of  which  die  wing  is 
used  as  a  barrack,  but  which  is  for  the  most 
part  as  deserted  and  forlorn  a  spedmen  of 
an  old  Italian  palace,  once  exceedingly 
magnificent^  as  can  well  be  found.  Its  front 
recedes  in  a  vast  semi-circle,  enclosing  an 
old  well,  and  approached  by  curved  stair- 
cases. The  halls  on  the  ground-floor  are 
painted  by  the  Zuccheri,  but  Apollo  with  his 
dove-chariot,  and  Juno  with  her  peacocks, 
are  bding  witii  the  damp  which  streams  from 
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the  walls.  We  asked  the  old  housekeeper  if 
she  did  not  si^er  from  it  **  Ah,  yes,"  she 
said,  "  all  my  hair  has  come  ofi^  and  all  my 
teeth  have  &llen  out ;  for  even  when  out  of 
doors  it  is  a  ca^a  ferofx,  here  within  it  is 
freico  assai."  She  said  she  was  a  forestura, 
for  she  came  from  Frescati,  and  though  she 
had  been  here  forty  years,  she  could  not 
accustom  herself  to  the  wickedness  of  the  peo- 
ple : — '*  II  mondo  bello,  ma  si  fosse  buono 
quanto  sarebbe  meglio ! "  On  the  upper  floor 
is  the  famous  mosaic,  found  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Fortune,  representing  the  joy 
of  the  people  and  the  beasts  of  £^ypt  in  the 
annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.  It  is  quite 
perfect  and  very  curious :  die  arms  and  the 
bees  of  the  Barberini  have  been  added  in  the 
comers.  There  is  a  grand  view  from  the 
balcony  <^  this  room  over  the  Volscian  and 
Alban  ranges,  while  the  Hemican  and  Sabine 
hills  are  seen  in  profile.  The  plain  looks 
like  a  vast  garden  of  fruit-trees,  amongst 
which,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  near 
S.  Maria  della  Villa,  the  name  commemo- 
rating it,  the  remains  of  the  immense  villa  of 
Hadrian  may  be  discovered.  They  are  little 
worth  visiting,  yet  here  the  Braschi  Antinous 
and  other  important  statues  have  been  found, 
and  smaller  antiquities  are  dug  up  daily. 
Madama  Pastina,  who  lets  die  lodgmgs  to 
strangers,  has  a  collection  of  them,  diiefly 
terra-cottas  and  small  bronzes,  which  she 
sells  at  low  prices.  The  little  statuettes  of 
Fortune  sucklmg  a  child  are  very  interesting. 

The  hillside  is  so  bare  i^nd  die  sun  beats 
so  pitilessly  upon  its  white  rocks,  that  it  is 
best  to  put  ofl^  the  ascent  till  near  sunset  It 
may  be  made  on  donkeys,  but  they  are 
atrociously  bad.  We  were  obliged  to  dis- 
miss ours ;  and  when  we  reproached  its  owner 
for  having  brought  it,  he  coolly  said,  "  Yes, 
he  knew  that  it  was  bad,  and  would  certainly 
fall  down,  but  he  brought  it  because  if  a 
saddle  was  once  put  on  it  must  be  as  much 
paid  for  as  if  it  had  been  used.  So  few 
strangers  came,  that  they  must  be  taken 
advantage  ot"  We  did  not  wonder  that  so 
few  came  amongst  this  savage  population. 
Every  woman  and  child  yon  meet,  however 
well-dre^ed  diey  may  be,  rush  at  you  with 
defiant  idunits,-  insisting,  not  petitioning, 
"Signor,  dammi  un  baiocc  From  every 
window  hands  are  outstretched.  Stem-look- 
ing Sibyls  scowl  their  demands  at  you,  distaff 
in  hand,  upon  their  doorsteps.  Dozens  of 
ragged  children  yell  and  tumble  over  one 
another,  and  follow  you  for  hours,  dancing 
like  frantic  little  demons,  wherever  you  go. 
Some  friends  of  ours  ascended  the  mountain, 
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fallowsd:  ]vft  hampen  wUj  equippad.  &n  aj 
daliciou&picnie.  'Shey  i^ashud  tite  topt.aad; 
wene  ainnunded  by  tbs-  iniiabitanti  o£  & 
ffietm;.  Tha  han^jus  were  un^uksd  and: 
the  luodiBMi  ^neaii  eat,  amd — before  anjr 
roaistSHiwcinild/hrafSursd  on  even,  auggeatad^ 
the  throBging  8wanns>  had  dcacanded  upon 
the  fea3t  Bee  locusts,  and,  iiu  one  moment, 
men;  and  wcHiittii'  tore  up  tbe  chiakan»  andt 
swallowed  the  limbs  ait  a.  mputfafiilt  ciuocfa- 
iogl  bones,  and  aU  like  mid.  bsasta,.  sa  titab 
INC.  tbr  alights^  vcst^e  reauinedv  and.  the 
rigittftd-  Qwnens  were-  left,  dumbfinindereat 
aadt  fimnahed,  to  stam  at  their  empbyp  taMe»- 
rlffrin 

We  had*  hapfiil/  na>  such  attnaationfr  ta 
I  odfer,,  but.  wene  wall  purseoated  notiwithr 
I  standings  and!  heasliljr  suaod'.  iKf  trcwpst  of 
.  hnngnr  ra^di  urahws-  bscanaa  we  htid< 
bsQugjht  nothing  fin  themv  afl'  well  as  a/ 
I  shagEy-Ioeking.  miiiian^,  who  wa»  inpEiBonadi 
uttdsr  tte  Btknbeiini  Paioce^  (an  having  lately 
muidencd  his  wife  and  sont^t&d'.w^o-atxebched. 
ouft  hia  bony  hind  widi  nnik  likn.alaar%,aiid! 
I  slioota  it  at  OB  dinn^  the  iaon  bar^  an  we. 
I  paasedi.  Veti  an  affiner^.iidio  was  qjasiflBrBd 
!  ab  tfas'  pnlacs,.  taftL  as  dut  tbe  ptoi^  hen 
,  aas-  pcz&ctly  aogelis  oomparad  toi  those  of 
!  the  neighbouting-  Caoni.     T^iere,,  an  the 
;  skghfeeae  conttadielionv.  the  natives  mevan 
hesitatsd  to>pull.  out)  ai  atilattOf  09  a,  ravolveiv 
and  he  never  haew  a,  time  wheat  si»  or  9e«an> 
'  o£  his>  men.  wene  vat  suflTering.  ibmu  tfieir  via* 
,  lenuc  while  th^  were  quartered  them. 

Tbe  view  &xnn.  the-  top- is  certainly^  mag- 
nificsnt  Not  wander  that  Hsnmibol  climbed 
up  ta  mrvey  it  ini  ord^  ta  aaKSt  his  militairj^ 
oyeratinnR.  Itris  tbs-mMfehiaboiualpanor^nBi- 
inu^inaible.  Romeiftseeffamidstthsiraist&of 
tht^eia:  SCraves us ace:G&bii,  Collatia,  and: 
Zagaroia  On-  ite.  Attwm  hijifrana:  Tiiaiailum, 
FissatB,.  Monte  Boni^,  JHonte.  Cbnipa(ri„ 
Labicuoi  (now  GDlMaat)t,.C(Mbia  ^ow  Rocoft. 
Pnora),.  Vdilne-  (now  VcUctia^».  Then,  oa 
the  distant  sea-ooaat  we  can  make  out 
AsCuia,  Nettuaoi  Anbum.  (PoiTtD.  d'Anzia)> 
Aadeay  FBatica^.  OsCia^  Panto,  and  Fiumi- 
cino;  Qa  the  Volaciao  hiUa  are-  Monte- 
Fortiao,  Colle-  Feaa,  and  Signia  (Segnu) ;  qjl 
the  Hsniicaos,.  Amgpi,  Ferenlono,.  B^diano,. 
GenaeaaoDy  and  Cavi,  aad  tiie  foc^pound.  is. 
fanned  by  tbe  Cjudo^^or  walls-  of.  Prasnsste ! 
Lsakmg,  down.  upon,  all  these  scsoea,  gpH  by 
the  huge  polygonal  atones  of  the,  walls  of  the. 
ancient  okadelr.  is  the  modem  village  o£  San 
PietTO,,a'  placB  aor  dilapidated  aodl  onmihlin^,. 
so  bare  and  asiourieas,  that  it.  looks,  aa  i£  it 
had..hsen<  tsaa^torted  fiKim  .A&tca.  ta  this 
wiady;  hdghH    Here  tfae  Ronuo.  Citthalic 


Ghooch  balis»asi  thaA  Sti.  Peter  davelb  for  sane 
time-,.asid  heoe,.ia  bhfr  cboich^he-is.  donuKBe- 
rated  in  a  statue  b>t  Bemini^  as  well  as  in  % 
gOBcLpiclufe  repBesentinffi  his  martyideaLbf 
ViaOoi  dc  Curtana.   Hhe  holy  wata  haaaas  i 
aae  suppovted*  by  ancient  ci/>j^i.  \ 
Id  summer  the  stagnation  of  Pale^iinai  is  ', 
«iUwened  by       pi<es8nctt-  at  ti»a-  BBiberioi 
family,,  who  live,,  not  a£  the  palace  widi  the  | 
mosaic,  but  at  another  lower  down-,  in-  tbe  1 
town^qjute  in<afitudtil.mflnDa',.aadta»  Prince  ; 
and  PtiocasB  of  Falestrina,  hold  receptbiB 
in  thdc  gardao,,  to  which  all  the  small  ffatsf  j 
of  Che  plaee  ase  iavitied. 

ki  IB  ai  pleasant  ddrve'  a£  tiuoe  miles  &aa 
Palestrina.  to.  Cawi^.whish'  is-built  eor  the' 
oC  St  steep  bonk  over  a  toBrent,  appnached  j 
by  a.  hainisome.  bridgft^  and  enteral  by  a. 
gateway,  owCff  which,  is-  an  inscnptuny  dedi- 
cating ^e  place  to>  the  especial  gratecdoa  of 
the:  Madoana*    To  her  the;  inh;^taat»  tmst 
ta  suppl]!  ihem.  widb  alt  the  necessaries*  of 
life,,  and-,  exat  themsekres  ini  a  /cm  nimir  not 
veiy  diOce^  but  unending^    Th«  veif  de^ 
seemed:  ton>  i^a&elaa  to  move- when  our  ear 
riagip'appnw&d  whem  thaji  Itisf  in.  the  som 
Some  ragged  childomi  wem.  rolling  ini  die 
guttex^  tmin  thiUs  mother  wast  ei^pi|^'  in 
lavi^ing-  the-  tsndemst  embraces  and:  kiBsa 
upon-  a  pet     — the  S0n>  of  her  hoxft.   9a  | 
miles  beyoad  Gavi^  after  passing,  a.  chapel  , 
beautifully  skuatcd  neas  an.  old.  pine  aadi  , 
some  a.3fpress«8,  Genaazaao>  nisas  in  a  vaifey  ^ 
on)  the- left  about  half,  a;  mile  dSstan&irom  t£r  | 
road.    It  oontains  tile  shiine  of  the-  Sfiadomub  ; 
dLBuont  ConsigUe,  hithccthmug^  | 

the.  air  from*  Albaoiai,    ffler  festa;  on  | 
x5;h»,  is-  one  of  the  most:  oalebratied;  ansl 
frequented'  inj  this:  parti,  ef  £talf .   The-  towo. 
was  long  a  fartirass-of  the  Cblonnasy  and!  w»  j 
the  place  vi^eK  Ste&no  Colaima  was-  mor- 
dera^  iot  ^43^   X  hill-tog  in*  fronfi  is  occsr 
pied  by  PaJuna^.  sunonnded!  bg  siacmg 
sijeteenttucentury  fortificationsy.  andr  aoeihc 
imporUuit  ^wg^old  of  die  Colonna&  Pias-  '. 
pecQ-  Golonna-  defended  it  against  Sixtus  IX 
In.  £53]Sh  P^l  £V.  took  it  awaf  ftomr  the 
Calonnas,,  and  gave  it  tat  hia  own  n^itew 
GiDvacni  (raraffii^.&irwhQnii.itwas  naised  iiuv  , 
a  piiinc^MdUy. 

A  long,  ascent  now  bm^p  us  ts  tTIeraaBk 
of  ths-baaut^  of  whidi.  one  has  no-  id^tiS  1 
one-  uealTy  aniueS),  but  it  is  perhaps  the  matf  , 
pictuoest^e  place  o£  t&ia  wonder^  discicL. 
Passing  (xom.  the  rough  stone  houses  vttii 
their  eiumbling,  stairoases  of  rock,,  and  fan 
the  stonf  ways.  ftiU  of  pigs  and.  chikk«i,i  ,< 
gate  adnnls  us  ta  a  high*  otivejprden,  bfl  of  ' 
beans  andl.  com,,  whese  a  wining  pflttt  bub  ! 
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lO'aikiBd  of  hnge  &nn>bouae  at  tlifttiip<<i< 
I  the  hiil^  mith  aa.  ooCBide  loggia  andr  stairuaeL 
And  tius  is.  Ae  famous  inn  of  Olervnaav  the 
I  ^bejgo*  deglii  Artntii    It  is  a  jerfeck  artistel 
,  pn^K    fitab  raomft  are  hoiael)t,.  but:  arc 
cteanfliUBS.  itaclf.   TIm^      dsbouelib  fi»m  a 
CDiumon  sittin^room,  summnELsd  hy  cfftetr 
old  portraits  and  with  a.  grand  old  diauv, 
vhich  may  havs  been  that  of  Caodinal  Ssipio 
Borgliese,.  whose  picture  hang^'  over  tha  fire- 
place.. Hie  pleaafiDit:  hanest  mistras^  Pepina 
Baldi^  witih-  hen  husband:  !Niao,,  ace  leaUy 
channii^  specimenai  of  resectable  i«eUrta>Klo 
Italians  of  the  lower  orders,  full  of  simple 
kindnesses  and  courtesies,  and  frankness  and 
openness  itself.    Their  handsome  boys  and 
girls  have  served  as  voluntary  models  to  half 
the  artists  in  Kome  wluni  they  have  been 
staying  here ;  and  11109-  dt^hes  of  the 
family  by  famous  handa^  vhidk  vouidi  fetch 
enonnous  prices  in  Fiuis  or  LoodiMi,  hang 
upon  the  walls,  where  Aey  hawe  been  left  as 
thank-oiferings  with  tha  motfer.    For  the 
entertainment  ef  guests-  too.  we:  have  a  col- 
'  lection  of  albuuu,  whichi  anfr  sontsu^^  might 
envy,  and  than  whicb  fkw  ^oaaess  anymore 
valuable,  for  eveii^  actiali  wto  Ra»  stayed  here 
has  left  his  portrait,  by  his  owd  hawd  or  that 
of  a  friend,  and  the  ooUKliDai  is  D9ally  won- 
derful, of  the  natives  of  every  country  in 
Europe,  from  the  delicate  hand  of  our 
English  Leighton  to  that  of  the  least-known 
student  of  the  Via  Maigutta.    But  still  the 
greatest  charm  of  Casa  Baldi  is  its  view. 
One  looks  along  the  whole  of  the  Hemican 
range,  tossed  above  indo  euer^  vaci£j^  of 
peak,  and  clodied  on  it»  lontes  alogcs  witii 
com  and  ihiit  tzsea^.  olisees  wid  ajrgKoses, 
from  which  Anagnii  audi  W^siBitins^  andl  iffro* 
sinone  look  acnasx  ttte  mUix^  ta-  tto  maoBr 
distant  Volscians,.  aibo  sgmnkliidl  mtdh  rack- 
thronged  villagea.    Ihr  the  nud^Sb  iJ^wftingy 
Paliano  watches  the  valliajr  flnmi  a>  steeps 
elevated  ridge.  Deep  below  rises  the  town  of 


Olevano,  with  yellow-roofed  houses,  weather- 
itained,,  machicolated,  arch-adorned,  rising 
rom  rocks  overhung,  with  ivy  and  flbwei^. 
uid  Leadang  up-  to>  tlie  ja^ed^  wailff  and: 
^onec  q£  at  rained  caede.  B^hiiri  the  towm 
ue  tlic  wild  TTw>nn«t^'ru^  tiir  ^htinh.  vittfa 
Gi^nimea^  SiUK  Tito,,  and!  BBoeta.  dS 
u33m  pcEiAttdj  nijwii'  dilfinwl?  heij^l^.  and  on' 
lie  fur^esl  of  aOi  tint  ounouB  SHtntUssy  and 
he  PoUsb  convent  of  MentKuttila,  and  round 
he  comcF  <s^  diis  iang^we.aatidi:X£^inigse 
)f  tjie  Albatr  hilla  {Hnjestiiig,  ever  fter  pmpte 
smpa^na.. 

The  name  of  €lfievaao  carries  na  back, 
ileasant^  iol^.  t4ie.  nmUanal.  tiiiies^iiAan>it 


wa&compBlIed.ta' pay  a  tax  called  OAfamM^. 
fof  ^arelmsimiaoense  for  the  chnnches-  of  t3»e 
province,  l^ea  tlie  noble  fiuuly  o£  S^caigi- 
paniy,  vAio  disiived  thcis  g^rioos  name  oS 
"  niadfbveakerft"  faaxa.  their  vast;  charitiea- 
dinuig  a  iainiae,.Ee9ided  in.  ita  fiutiwsB.  From, 
them  it  passed  by  exchange  to  the  Bene- 
dietine  monks  of  Subiaco^  by  whom,  it  was 
sold  in.  the  thirteentlk  eentury  to  the  Colonnas-,. 
who  builb  the  present  castle  and  guarded  it 
through  weal  and  woe  for  fvur  hundred  yeax^. 
whea  it  -was  purchased  by  the  Borgheses,. 
who  hold,  it  stiDi 

The  road  from  Olevano  to  Subiaco  passes 
through  a  dismal  bare  rocky  district,  but  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  engineering,  being  one  o.  the 
many  e;ccdlenfe  mountain-roads  constructed 
under  VSnfr  IX.  A  fnr  mites  before  reaching 
Subiac%  nv  skiirt  a  lake^  whidi  is  probably 
one  o£  tfie  Stmbvna  Aquae,  beneath  which 
Nero  Ihii^       raoantaiarvilla  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  ofi  Subbocnm — under  the  lalTe 
— whicA  still  exists  ia-  Subiaco.     It  w^s 
while  the  cmpenon  woe  residing  here  that  the 
conspiranics  warn  6Bniung  which  led  to  his 
overthrow^  and  hese  he  was  warned  of  his 
fate  hyc  ai  grotent  owstt  awrifaite-  ia  those  times 
of  omens,  when  Six  dankii%«up  was  shivered 
in  his  hand  by  Ifgtitniiis  v^uiet  he  was  seated 
at  a  banquet  near  the  lake-,  a  presage  which 
seized  upon  his  mmd  with  appalling  effect. 
That  very  day  he  had  bathed  in  the  aque- 
duct of  the  Aqua  Marda,  that  all  his  pebple 
might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  drinking  water 
that  had  been  thus  defiled.   The  choice  of 
his  villa  amid  the  .^uian  mountains  shows 
that,  in  sjnte  of  all  fats  monstrosities,  Nero 
muslt  haise  been  as  great  a  comoisseur  of  the 
aiLji<au.»  ofi  natm-e  as  of  artv  uid  for  centuries 
iSte  ^bniaua  g^i^  titaiough  which  the  Anio 
fiaoK  IfceuMJiA  m  bwu^  betiwen  tremendous 
mag^  g|ff*freiit  witlb  erergreens  and  flowers, 
Bm:  kseiF  a  swctuary  to  half  the  poets  and  , 
painters  in  tttrworid. 

Hither,  four  centuries  after  the  time  of 
Nero,  when  the  recollection  of  his  orgies  had 
giveD  place-  to-  siltooe  and  sodicude,  a  jauag 
p^neian^  sprung  frcnn*  the  noble  &mily  ^.'! 
the  Aiiui%  whinhi  gavQ  Gregory  die-  ^tsat.  I 
tffliie  Chlueb,.aBd  BHuy^eAec  aaiatBto  die 
saem^  mleiwfcm,  fled  froHLthe  acdBctiaiiB  off- 
dhr  capittil,.  to  seek  repwfa  hia  aout,  with  I 
God  aloneaarhis-  companictt   IHie  nBaBeoi*! 
t£e  fugitive  was  Beaedietvsy  Off  ^''thsbtesoedi 
one."'   Be  ma  onlf  fcnirtiem  'when  he 
nauco^  his  fortune,  his  finaillyv  nd  tiie, 
world,    lit  was  to  Mentiofdla  tiurt  he  firsti 
aed*.ani{  hither  he-  was  followed  by  hia  faitiL- 
fUL  muss  CyrilUi,  wito  cotdd  not  bear  ton 
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'  think  that  the  child  of  her  affections  was  '  church  as  a  reHc,  Benedict  evaded  the  soli- 
alone  and  uncared  foi-»  who  begged  for  him,  j  citude  of  his  nurse,  and  esca^  unseen  by  i 
and  prepared  the  small  modicum  of  food  any  one  to  the  gorge  of  Subiaco,  where  lie ' 
which  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take.  [  found  (c,  48c)  a  cave  in  the  rocks  above  Ae ' 
Some  neighbour  had  lent  her  a  stone  sieve  to  ■  falls  of  the  Anio,  into  which  not  even  a  rav  [ 
make  bread,  after  the  manner  of  the  moun-  ]  of  the  sun  could  penetrate.  Here  he  lived,  | 
tain  district ;  she  let  it  fall  out  of  her  hands,  !  his  hiding-place  unknown  to  any  one,  except 

I  and  it  was  broken  to  pieces.    Moved  by  her  j  the  hermit  Romanus,  who  provided  him  with 
distress,  Benedict  prayed  over  the  fragments,  a  garment  made  of  the  skin  of  a  beast,  and  1 
and  they  are  said  to  have  been  instantly  each  day  let  down  to  him  from  the  top  of 
joined  together.    This  was  his  first  miracle,  the  rock  the  half  of  his  daily  loaf,  giving  him  | 
Terrified  at  the  excitement  it  caused,  and  at  notice  of  its  approach  by  the  ringing  of  a  belt  i 
seeing  the  sieve  hung  up  in  the  village ,  suspended  to  the  same  rope  with  the  food. 


It  is  said  that  when  the  devil  wished  to  make 
himself  particularly  disagreeable  to  Benedict 
he  would  cut  the  cord  which  supplied  him. 
-  His  hiding-place  was  discovered  by  a  miracle. 
A  village  iniest  seated  at  a  banquet  of  Easter 
luxuries  had  a  revelation  that  while  he  was 
thus  feasting  a  servant  of  God  was  pining 
with  hunger,  and  his  steps  were  miraculously 
directed  to  the  hermitage.  Benedict  refused 
to  eat  the  delicate  food,  until  convinced  dial 
it  was  indeed  die  festival  of  Easter.  The 
priest  told  what  he  had  seen  to  the  shep- 
herds, who,  while  following  their  goats  along 
one  of  the  tiny  pathlets  which  may  still  Iw 


seen  on  the  face  of  these  mountains,  hni 
seen  a  strange  creature  with  unkempt  hair 
and  nails  like  claws,  and  taking  it  for  a  wil  l 
beast,  had  fled  from  it  in  terror.    They  were 
now  re-assured  by  his  gentle  words,  and  froK 
that  day,  while  they  watched  their  flocks,  he  |. 
began  to  instil  into  their  rude  and  ignorant 
minds  die  light  of  the  Christian  faith.  Gn- 
dually  their  report  became  spread  abroad,  11 
grims  flocked  fiom  all  quarters  to  the  \'alley,  '| 
and  through  the  disciples  who  gatbereJ  1 
round  Benedict,  this  desolate  ravine  became  { 
the  cradle  of  monastic  life  in  the  West  • 
Tvelve  monasteries  speedily  arose  amid 
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these  peaks  and  gorges,  each  only  containing 
twelve  monks,  for  it  was  an  idea  of  Benedict 
that  a  larger  number  led  to  idleness  and 
neglect  The  names  of  several  of  these  in- 
stitutions recall  their  romantic  situations,  and 
they  were  the  scenes  of  the  miracles  attributed 
to  the  founder  and  his  disciples.  S.  Clemente 
clella  Vigna  was  tlie  place  whither  Mamnis 
and  Flaadus  were  brought  to  Benedict  by 
their  parents.  It  was  situated  near  one  of 
thc-lakes,  and  it  was  there  that  when  a  Gothic 
monk,  cutting  weeds  upon  the  bank,  let  his 
sickle  fall  into  the  water,  it  is  said  that  it 


swam  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Maums, 
who  summoned  it  by  holding  the  wooden 
handle  over  the  waves.  This  monastery  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1216. 
S.  S.  Cosmo  and  Damian  was  the  next  to  be 
built,  the  monastery  which  was  afterwards 
dedicated  to  Scholastica.  S.  Biagio  (S. 
Blaise)  was  the  home  of  the  monk  Romanus, 
the  friend  of  Benedict.  Its  church  was  conse- 
crated in  iioo  by  Manfred,  Bishop  of  Tivoli. 
S.  Giovanni  dell'  Aqua  was  so  called  because 
there,  as  well  as  in  two  other  bouses,  water  is 
said  to  have  burst  forth  from  the  arid  lock.  to 


suppiy  the  thirsting  monks,  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  Benedict.  Santa  Maria  de  Mare- 
botta  was  aftenvards  called  S.  Lorenzo  in 
honour  of  the  holy  monk  S.  Lorenzo  Lori- 
cato,  who  lived  there  as  a  hermit,  in  the  most 
severe  austerity,  from  1209  to  1243.  At  Sant' 
Angelo,  Benedict  saw  the  devil,  in  the  form 
of  a  black  boy,  leading  away  a  monk,  who 
had  neglected  to  attend  properly  the  services 
of  the  Church.  In  S.  Victor  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mountain  lived  the  monk  who  brought 
the  Easter  food  to  Benedict  when  he  was 
starvmg  in  the  cave.  S.  Andrew  or  Eternal 
Life  was  ruined  in  a  Lombard  invasion.  S. 
XiV-49 


Michael  the  Archangel  was  built  by  Benedict 
beneath  the  Sacro  Speco,  but  has  long  since 
disappeared.  Sant'  Angelo  di  Trevi  stood 
near  Sta.  Scholastica  and  was  incorporated 
with  it.  S.  Girolamo  was  rebuilt  as  late  as 
1387  in  accordance  with  a  bull  of  Urban  VI. 
S.  Donato  has  entirely  disappeared.  Gradu- 
ally all  these  societies  became  incorporated 
in  the  great  monastery  dedicated  to  Scholas- 
tica, the  holy  sister  of  Benedict,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  mother  house  of  the  whole 
Order,  and  which  was  governed  by  a  regular, 
s^bot  chosen  by  the  General  Chapter.        '  1 

AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE.  ' 
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SECOND  PAPER. 


COLONEL  DURAND,  having  unselfishly 
given  up  his  seat  in  the  India  CouncU 
to  Sir  James  Outram,  went  out  to  Calcutta 
in  August^  1861,  to  the  inferior  position  of 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
Foreign  Department.  That  oflice  had  ^wa]rs 
been  deemed  "the  blue  ribbon"  of  the 
Covenanted  Civil  Service,  to  whom  it  had  been 
confined.  Rendered  vacant  by  the  lamented 
death  of  Mr.  Barnes,  it  had  been  filled  for 
some  time  by  the  Under-Secretary,  Mr.  C. 
U.  Aitchison,  a  young  Scotch  Competitioner 
of  whom  Lord  Canning  declared,  in  a  special 
Minute  in  Council,  that  he  would  have  been 
permanently  appointed  to  the  office  but  for 
his  junior  standing  in  the  service.  An  Act 
of  Parliament  pas^  in  the  previous  session, 
had  rendered  it  legal  for  the  Governor- 
General  to  select  any  one  for  certain  of  the 
highest  offices,  hitherto  reserved  for  the  Civil 
Service,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretaiy  of  State.  Hence  the  novel  spec- 
tacle of  a  military  officer  filling,  for  the  first 
time,  the  most  responsible  of  3ie  Secretary- 
ships, which  Warren  Hastings  had  created 
as  the  "secret  department"  nearly  a  century 
before.  The  salary  of  the  office  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Premier  of  England  ;  but  in  so 
expensive  a  country  as  India,  with  the  fre- 
quent necessity  of  separation  from  wife  and 
children,  and  cut  ofi"  from  an  English  career, 
it  cannot  be  considered  equal  to  more  than 
two  thousand  a  year  in  London.  Colonel 
Durand  returned  to  India  under  the  same 
sense  of  duty  that  characterized  all  his  public 
actions. 

In  i86i  the  tide  of  Lord  Canning's  repu- 
tation had  turned.  England  had  ^^tm  to 
see  that  he  had  given  it  a  chtracter  for 

demency  in  dealing  with  mutiny  and  re- 
bellion, while  the  crisis,  if  thus  prolonged, 
had  somehow  been  tided,  over.  India, 
knowing  how  much  of  what  Europe  pro- 
nounced clemency  was  due  to  a  constitutional 
slowness  in  grasping  the  magnitude  of  the 
crisis,  yet  ascribing  not  a  little  of  this  to  the 
fact  that  his  advisers  knew  only  the  province 
of  Bengal,  welcomed  the  large  and  generous 
energy  with  which  the  Governor-General 
addressed  himself  to  the  work  of  rewarding 
the  loyal  and  reconstructing  the  administra- 
tion. Gradually  but  firmly  tuul  Lord  Canning 
arrived  at  what  was  called  his  aristocratic 
policy — that  of  governing  the  people  through 
tb«r  natural  leaders.   To  him  tms  was  & 


lesson  of  die  Mutiny,  and  especially  of  the 
general  rebellion  in  Oudh.  He  carried  out 
that  policy  alike  in  ordering  a  permaacnt 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue  and  the  crea- . 
tion  of  a  fee-simple  tenure  of  waste  lands, 
which  was  also  Uie  le!»son  of  the  famine  of 
the  North-Weston  Provinces;  in  appointic; 
honorary  magistrates  and  justices  of  the 
peace.;  and,  above  all,  in  writing  on  the 
statute-book  of  India  a  new  law,  which 
neither  Hindoo  nor  Mussulman  mler  had 
ever  conceded  to  its  nobles — the  absolute 
right  of  adoption  on  the  failure  of  natunl 
heirs  to  feudatory  principalities.  He  even 
went  farther  and  introduced  the  law  of 
primogenimre  into  Oudh,  where  the  Barons 
known  as  Talookdars  might  adopt  the  law  in 
the  case  of  the  vast  estates  that  had  been 
re-granted  to  them. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Colonel  Duiand's 
;  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  feuda- 
:  tory  part  of  this  policy.   Hii*  we  cxmsider 
'  his  highest  merit  as  an  Anglo-Indian  states- 
man, for  his  equally  great  military  polin' 
was  negatived,  and  the  necessity  for  it  I 
is  only  now  being  recognised.    Each  is 
the  complement  of  the  other.   An  army 
;  recruited,  drilled,  armed  and  officered  as  ^ 
Durand  would  have  had  it,  is  required  not 
so  much  to  keep  the  peace  in  India  as  to 
guard  its  gates  on  the  North-West  frontier, 
and  to   maintain   our  high  prestige  from 
Abyssinia  and  Zanzibar  to  Peking.   A  feudi- 
tory  policy  such  as  Lord  Canning  devised 
and  Durand  developed  and  appUed,  not  onlf 
guarantees  internal  contentment,  but  is  fitted 
to  raise  that  third  of  the  whole  area  of  India  1 
and  fourth  of  its  population  which  are  ad-  1 
mininered  by  native  chiefs,  to  the  same  I 
level  of  civilisation  as  the  rest  of  the  country  , 
without  direct  interference  on  our  part.   ^Vc  1 
may  pause  for  a  moment  over  the  histo^ 
and  nature  of  this  feudatory  policy. 

So  long  ago  as  1S54,  the  Maharajah  ffi' 
Putiala,  in  the  Punjab,  expressed  a  msh  to 
visit  England,  in  order  to  ask  from  the  Queen 
a  sunnud^  or  patent,  for  himself  and  tlie  ' 
other  two  branches  of  the  same  Phocdkcm  ' 
clan,  Nabha  and  J  ^end,  descendants  vith  , 
him    from    Baba    Phool,  their  common 
ancestor.   Sudi  patents  were  even  up  to 
that  time  granted  by  the  puppet  peosioaer 
who  sat  on  the  titular  throne  of  Delhi,  and 
were  valued  nominally  as  honours,  but  Rally 
uuda  the  vague  idea  that  some  day  ^  ' 
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Emperor  might  have  power  again.  When, 
after  [heir  loyal  services  during  the  Mutiny, 
the  question  of  rewarding  the  Phoolkean 
chiefs  came  up,  they  renewed  their  request 
for  a  patent  under  the  siga  manual  of  Her 
Majesty,  guaranteeing  them  the  z^t  of 
adopting  descenduits  of  Baba  Fhool  as  heirs 
I  to  the  princi{)alities  in  defuilt  of  male  survi- 
{  vers  in  the  direct  line.  The  request  struck 
I  not  only  Mr.  Barnes,  who  on  20th  May,  1858, 
I  sent  it  up,  but  Sir  John  Lawrence,  as  new 
and  excessive,  but  they  recommeDded  an 
ordinary  patent  signed  by  the  -Queen  as 
highly  politic  A  year  after  Lord  Canning 
returned  the  reply,  that  any  such  patent 
must  bear  the  Viceroy's  signature,  and  this 
was  most  wisely  approved  of  by  the  Crown. 
Only  when  Lord  Canning  b^an  that  remark- 
able series  of  "  progresses  "  in  October,  1869, 
in  which  at  Lucknow,  UmbaUa  and  elsewhere, 
he  gave  away  whole  {KfOvinces  to  the  loyal, 
accompanied  by  even  more  precious  muds 
of  haugh^  eulogy,  does  he  seem  to  have 
risen  to  the  full  height  of  the  policy  involved 
in  the  request  of  Putiala.  Selecting  every 
noble,  Hindoo  and  Mussulman,  wha  had 
administrative  powers  over  his  own  State, 
and  adding  to  the  list  only  one  great  land- 
holder, the  Maharajah  of  Benares,  he  gave 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  princes  and 
chiefs  that  sunnud  under  which  alone  they 
now  hold  their  principalities,  subject  only  to 
the  two  conditions  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown 
of  England,  and  fidelity  to  engagements 
wKich  prevent  the  misgovemment  of  their 
tenantry. 

The  puppet  of  Delhi  whom  we  had  so 
long  pensioned  had  disappeared ;  the  butcher 
of  Cawnpore,  Nana  Dhoondopunt,  tilie  last 
pretender  to  be  representative  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  Peishwa,  had  vanished  in  Nepal 
Although  this  important  diange  in  the  law 
of  India  was  decreed  in  April,  i860,  the 
Sunnud  was  not  drawn  up  till  1862,  and 
Colonel  Durand  was  its  author,  I  believe. 
With  hardly  an  exception,  it  has  given  con- 
tentment and  even  loyalty  to  our  Indian 
nobles  of  both  creeds.  Lord  Dalhousie 
having  extended  the  Empire  to  its  natural 
limits,  his  successors  have  had  no  reason 
either  for  annexation  or  conquest.  More 
than  once,  when  the  two  conditions  of  the 
Patent  were  grossly  violated  by  chiefs,  might 
the  Foreign  Office  have  applied  the  penalty. 
But  at  Oodeypore,  the  oldest  of  the  Rajpoot 
States,  under  Lord  Elgin,  at  Tonk,  a  Mus- 
sulman State,  under  Lord  Lawrence,  and  at 
Ulwur  during  the  adnunistradon  of  both 
Lord  Mayo   and  the  present  Governor- 


General,  the  mildest  punishment  of  hopeless 
misrule  or  atrocious  cruelty  has  been  tem- 
porary sequestration  in  the  interests  alike  of 
the  people  and  the  chiefs  ^mily.  When  the' 
history  of  India  since  the  MuUny  comes  to 
be  written,  Ducand's  share  in  this  righteous, 
this  noble,  this  successful  policy  will  be  told. 

He  was  not  only  trusted  as  a  statesman, 
by  the  native  chiefs,  he  was  looked  up  to  by 
some  of  them  as  a  ^ther.  On  every  native 
state  at  which  he  had  been  political  agent 
before  the  mutiny,  he  had  thus  left  his  mark. 
His  reserved  manner,  which  at  first  almost 
repefled  those  who  knew  him  not,  soon  gave 
way,  with  the  chief  whom  he  respected  or 
sought  to  influence  for  good,  to  a  warm  con- 
fidence. We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this 
in  the  case  of  Bhoj.ai,  where  he  had  been 
resident.  When  the  late  Begum  visited 
Calcutta  in  1870,  to  receive  the  honours  of 
the  Star  of  India  along  with  the  Duke  of 
Edinbui^jfa,  it  was  touctung  to  see  the  way  in 
which  she  rushed  at  him  as  an  old  frient^  or 
was  led  about  by  him  hand  in  band  in  the 
childlike  oriental  style,  at  every  Viceregal 
festivity,  so  that  the  iudes-de-camp  plea- 
santly rallied  him  on  her  affection.  In  one  of 
his  letters  at  this  time  I  find  the  following : — 
"  The  Shaw  Jehan  Begum  almost  cried  after 
the  installation  at  not  being  a  Knight  Grand 
Commander.  I  sent  her  a  confidential 
message  that  I  had  never  forgotten  the 
appeal  made  to  me  when  she  was  a  child,  by 
her  grandmother,  the  old  Koodseea— rthat  I 
had  been  a  fast  friend  of  her  mother^s,  and 
was  hers ;  and  that  if  she  ruled  her  State 
well,  it  should  not  be  my  iault  If  she  were 
not  a  G-CS-t."  It  is  by  such  a  policy  and 
by  such  rulers  that  India  is  bound  to  Eng- 
land by  stronger  ties  t^ian  those  of  conquest. 

During  the  brief  administration  oif  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  Colonel  Durand  not  only 
governed  the  country  in  all  matters  relating 
to  his  own  department,  but  he  was  consulted 
by  the  new  Viceroy  on  every  important 
measure,  especially  during  the  time  when 
His  Excellency  was  away  from  his  Council. 
Then  it  was  that  Lord  Elgin  spontaneously 
promised  him  thd  Lieutenant-Governorship 
of  the  Punjab  on  the  approaching  vacancy. 
But  once  more  his  own  chivalrous  regard 
for  others,  based  on  his  scrupulous  conscien- 
tiousness, prevented  the  arrangement  Sir 
Donald,  then  Mr.,  Macleod  had  filled  more 
than  the  term  of  service  allowed  by  the  rule 
of  thirty-five  years,  but  he  had  no  desire  to 
go  home,  and  the  Punjab  Government  was 
anxious  to  retain  him  as  Judicial  Commis- 
sioner for  one  year  more.   Unwilling  to 
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grant  this,  Lord  Elgin  consulted  the  Foreign 
Secretaiy,  who  strongly  advised  the  conces- 
sion. What  was  the  result  to  Durand  him- 
self? In  a  few  months  Lord  Elgin  was 
lying  in  that  English-like  churdiyard  which 
commands  the  whole  sanitarium  of  Dhunn- 
sala,  and  his  successor,  Lord  Lawrence, 
appointed  Sir  Donald  Macleod  to  the  head 
of  the  Punjab.  Even  had  Lord  Lawrence 
known  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  promise,  of  which 
there  is  no  evidence,  he  was  not  bound  by 
it.  And  thus,  once  more,  Colonel  Durand, 
who  had  sacrificed  himself  for  Sir  James 
Outram,  virtually  handed  over  the  still 
higher  position,  for  which  he  was  so  well 
fitted,  to  the  fine  old  man  whom  he  did  not 
succeed  till  five  years  had  passed  away. 
And  then  the  career  of  both  was  suddenly 
cut  ofT  by  a  violent  death. 

On  the  appointment  of  Sir  Robetti  now 
liOrd,  Napier  to  the  command  of  the  Bom- 
bay Army  early  in  1865,  Colonel  Durand  at 
last  took  his  seat  as  Military  Member  of  the 
Governor-General's  Council.  He  became 
War  Minister,  with  a  right  to  influence  by 
minutes  and  secret  discussions  in  the 
Executive  Council,  and  by  speeches  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  every  part  of  the  poUcy 
and  administration  of  the  Government.  So 
far  as  that  was  possible,  he  was  generally 
forced  to  take  the  part  of  the  opposition  in 
the  former.  While  in  the  latter  he  loyally 
supported  the  measures  of  the  GoTemment 
of  which  he  was  a  part,  or  was  silent  when 
he  could  not  conscientiously  give  sndi 
support,  he  spoke  fi-eely  and  debated  effec- 
tively on  questions  to  which  the  Government 
was  not  pledged,  or  on  wUch  it  was  not 
unseemly  to  take  a  side. 

The  Government  of  India  may  be  described 
as  consisting  of  a  Cabinet  of  Seven,  holding 
office  for  five  years  or  less.  It  meets  every 
Wednesday  at  eleven,  ^nd  may  break  up 
before  two,  or  may  sit  till  evening,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  business  and  the 
diaracter  of  the  President  During  the 
week  important  papers  are  circulated  for  the 
opinion  either  of  all  the  members,  or  of  that 
one  member  who  ha^  special  charge  of  a 
department  The  Governor-General  pre- 
sides, or,  if  be  is  absent  in  another  part  of 
India,  die  senior  member.  His  Excellency 
is  absolute  in  the  last  resort.  He  may  place 
before  the  Council  only  such  business  as  he 
chooses,  and  he  may  override  their  decision, 
if  he  is  outvoted,  subject  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  representing  the  Crown.  Practically 
the  "Governor-General  in  Council"  works 
well.   If  he  is  at  once  a  strong  and  a  good 


business  man,  the  Council  has  litde  (Hscus- 
sion  to  do.    If  he  is  influenced  by  members  { 
who  are  crotchety  or  able,  tiien  die  CooDcil ' 
obtains  undue  influence.   For,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  Orientals  like  to  be  ; 
governed  and  to  be  governed  by  one  man. 
The  business  of  an  Empire  like  India  is  so  | 
vast  that  the  Governor-General,  while  super- 
intending the  whole,  confines  himself  b>  the  i- 
detailed  supervision  of   one  department  ' 
Lord  Lawrence  looked  after  foreign  aSairs,  | 
Lord  Mayo  took  public  works  ^o,  while 
Lord   Northbrook  prefers    finance.  The 
Governor-General,  the  Commander-in-Chiel^  . 
the  Law  Member  and  the  Finance  Member 
are  appointed  from  England.    The  Militar)-  ! 
Member  is  alwasrs  an  Indian  oflScer,  and  [ 
the  odier  two  belong  to  the  Bengal,  Bombay,  > 
or  Madras  Civil  Service.    Each  receives  ten 
thousand  a  year.   To  tfaem  are  added  two  ^ 
or  three  civilians  from  the  other  provioces,  1 
two  Calcutta  merchants  and  two  or  three  || 
native  chiefs,  all  nominated  by  the  Viceroj  '. 
and  in  a  purely  honorary-  capacity,  to  form  ; 
the    Legislative    Council,  of  which  the  , 
Governor  of  the   Province  in  which  it  ij 
happens  to  meet,  is  also  a  member.  That 
body  is  really  consultative,  save  when  voting  | 
taxes,  and  the  Executive  can  aln'ays  com- 
mand a  majori^.   To  give  the  Legi^ture  1 
more  power  in  a  country  like  India  would  be 
perilous  to  its  peace  and  good  government 
All  acts  must  receive  the  assent  of  the  Crown 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  of 
the  Govemor-Genend  in  his  executive  capi- ' 
ci^,  who  moreover  may  veto  the  measures  r 
of  the  Local  Councils  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  |j 
Bombay,  and  has  power  to  issue  tempoiaiy  ' 
Ordinances  without  his  Coundl,  so  as  10  I 
meet  a  crisis.    The  Council  Chamber,  ui 
Which  both  bodies  meet  when  in  Calcutta,  is 
a  fine  room  in  the  Government  House,  buih  ' 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  by  Lord 
Wellesley.   The  walls   are   adorned  with 
historical  portraits  of  several  of  the  Govemois-  1 
General  from  Warren  Hastings. 

In  his  own  department  of  military  affairs 
Colonel  Durand  was  a  master.  The  Army 
trusted  him,  and  he  was  generally  associated 
with  both  Lord  Sandhurst  then  Sir  W.  Mans- 
field, and  Lord  Lawrence  in  presdog  those 
military  reforms  which  the  SecreiaiT  of 
State's  Council  were  so  often  allowed  to 
sacrifice  to  Presidency  jealousies.  He  stood  | 
alone,  however,  in  his  opposition  to  rfw 
application  of  the  Irregular  system  to  the 
whole  native  army.  In  foreign  and  feuda- 
tory affairs  he  was  most  vigilant,  here  also 
generally  agreeing  with  the  Viceroy.  Oo 
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the  great  question  of  Russia  in  Asia,  and  her 
relation  to  India,  which  was  first  fairly 
raised  by  the  Friend  of  India  in  1865, 
Colonel  Durand  neither  vent  so  far  as  the 
party  of  v^^lance  who,  with  himself,  scouted 
Russophobia  in  its  offensive  sense,  nor  did 
he  approve  of  Lord  Lawrence's  fevourite 
**  masterly  inactivity  "  so  far  as  that  related 
to  our  own  frontier.    He  urged  the  spending 
'  of  money  more  generously  to  put  the  border 
'  in  a  state  of  defence.    In  season  and  out 
I  of  season  he  fought  for  an  efficient  army, 
and  with  all  the  power  of  his  trenchant  pen, 
I  opposed,  but  vainly,  that  system  of  irregu- 
'  larism  which  has  completed  the  ruin  of  Uie 
'  Native  Army  and  its  officers.    His  letters 
j  to  me  on  tiiis  subject  now  read  like  pro- 
phecies.  Not  till  Lord  Mayo's  Umballa 
'  Durbar  did  he  see  his  views  fully  carried 
out.    His  minutes  published  in  many  a 
I  Parliamentaiy  Blue-book,  and  still  m<»e  those 
which  have  not  yet  seen  the  light,  show 
that  he  had  even  more  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion and  application  of  Lord  Mayo's  foreign 
,  policy  thdn  with  the  development  of  Lord 
Canning's  feudatory  policy.    He  would  not 
go  one  step  beyond  our  own  natural  An- 
tler, to  meet  a  possible  invader — he  had  too 
I  vivid  a  remembrance  of  1838-42  for  that. 
But  he  would,  by  railways  and  troops,  by  our 
relation  to  the  frontier  tribes  and  our  own 
subjects,  make  that  impregnable.    And  he 
'  would  place  a  ring-fence  of  powerful  allies 
.  all  along  our  border  from  Tibet  westward  to 
'  Uie  sea,  who  should  be  strongin  our  support 
,  moral  and — ^if  need  be — material,  ali^  to- 
i  wards  their  own  nobles  who  d^ighted  in 
anarchy,  and  towards  the  regions  beyond. 
'  He  rejoiced  in  the  Umballa  Durb^,  to 
'  which  I  accompanied  him,  as  the  beginning 
!  of  this  pohcy  which  has  already  borne  such 
I  fruit    Shere  Ali  and  he  had  met  twenty- 
I  seven  years  before,  when  he  was  with  Lord 
Ellenborough  at  the  Durbar  at  which  the 
Ameer's  father.  Dost  Mahomed,  had  been 
allowed  to  return  to  Afghanistan.    In  one  of 
his  letters  I  find  this  remark : — "  We  have 
done  all  it  was  either  right  or  good  policy  to 
do ;  and  I  trust  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
people  at  home  will  be  satisfied  with  our 
proceedings.   Lord  Mayo  has  diroughout 
shown  aikoirable  good  sense;  and  I  think 
the  Home  Government,  though  his  political 
enemies,  will  be  candid  enough  to  say  he 
has  done  welL"   That  foreign  policy  was  the 
best  part  of  Lord  Mayo's  three  years'  admi- 
nistration.   In  almost  all  the  rest  of  his 
measures,  especially  in  those  relating  to 
Annnrp  nnH  niihlir.  wnrkfi.  a.nd  in  his  com- 


mimistic  theories  about  the  land,  the  late 
Governor-General  found  his  militaiy  col- 
league an  independent  critic,  a  wise  coun- 
sellor, and  frequently  a  stout  opponent.  All 
now  admit,  as  not  a  few  of  us  saw  then,  how 
well  it  would  have  been  for  India  had 
Durand's  counsels  prevailed  rather  than 
those  of  another  colleague.  No  subject  was 
too  technical  or  professional  for  the  Military 
Member's  grasp.  Grave  bankers  tell  how 
his  views  on  currency  and  finance  were  far 
sounder  than  those  which  unfortunately  pre- 
vailed. In  debates  on  land  tenures  and 
taxes,  or  iirigation  rates  and  the  intricate 
questions  connected  with  the  application  of 
political  economy  to  the  people  of  India,  the 
early  experience,  the  cultured  reading  and 
the  powttful  mind  of  Colonel  Durand  made 
him  an  ants^onist  whom  the  boldest  of  his 
ccdleagues  feared  and  the  subtlest  sometimes 
tried  to  drcumvent.  None  of  them  wrote 
so  forcibly  as  he.  Public  opinion  in  Indiai 
always  supported  him,  while  it. admired  his 
fearlessness  and  trusted  his  honesty  of  pur- 
pose. Socially  retiring,  and  with  but  a  few 
friends  whom  he  bound  to  himself  with  hooks 
of  steel,  often  sacrificed  to  others,  long  dis- 
appointed and  baulked  of  his  due,  he  was 
amazed  at  the  acclamations  with  which  the 
fact  was  received  by  all  classes  when  he  got 
his  right  at  last. 

For  he  did  get  it,  though,  as  it  proved,  all 
too  late  for  the  enjoyment  of  earthly  honour, 
for  his  duty  to  his  family,  for,  above  all,  the 
hig^best  kind  of  service  to  his  rounby.  Sir 
Donald  Madeod's  five  years'  term  of  office 
was  approaching  its  close  in  the  Punjab. 
The  press  were  discussing  the  chances  of 
the  leading  men,  and  were  almost  as  unani- 
mous in  their  desire  for  Sir  Henry  Durand's 
promotion — ^he  had  been  made  Knight  Com- 
mander  of  the  Star  of  India — as  the  public, 
official  and  non-official.  Still  Lord  Mayo 
maintained  silence.  The  reason  I  knew  to 
be  his  Excellency's  revival  of  a  project  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm's,  for  uniting  the  Political 
Agencies  of  Rajpootana  and  Central  India 
into  a  new  Lieutenant-Governorship.  Durand 
alone  was  consulted  on  this  subject,  and  he 
saw  it  to  be  his  duty  to  point  out  the  im- 
practicable and  useless  nature  of  the  scheme 
m  the  i^esent  day.  He  did  not  know  that 
he  was  meant  for  the  first  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, but  this  would  not  have  influenced 
his  judgment.  It  seemed  as  though,  for  a 
third  time,  he  was  to  be  denied  justice,  and 
India  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  services  in 
their  proper  sphere.  But  at  las^,  at  a  fare- 
well banouet  ifiven  to  Sir  Donald  Macleod. 
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at  Lahore,  in  May,  1870,  Lord  Mayo  made 
this  announcement.  The  scene  is  historic, 
the  associations  tragic,  for  in  two  short  years 
the  principal  actors — Durand,  Mayo,  and 
Macleod — were  suddenly  summoned  by 
death  from  the  very  midst  of  their  duties  : — 

"  Gentlemen, — Sir  Donald  Macleod  bequeaths  to 
his  successor  arduous  and  most  responsible  daties.  I 
believe  that  his  mantle  will  Tall  upon  one  who  is  in 
every  way  most  worthy  and  nost  able  to  bear  iL  In 
Major-Genenl  Sir  Henry  Durand  (the  name  was  re- 
ceived with  laud  and  prolonged  cheering)  you  will 
find  a  Lieuten;int-Govemor  worthy  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  Sir  Dunald  Macleod  ;  you  will  have  one  of 
the  foremost  men  in  the  Indian  Senrke ;  yon  will 
God  in  him  all  those  gn^t  qualities  which  enable 
men  to  rule  with,  success ;  you  will  Rad  him  firm  and 
fearless,  honest  and  brave.  He  has  vast  experience, 
gained  in  his  military  capacity,  and  also  m  a  long 
period  of  civil  service-— experience  gained  by  service 
m  the  Indian  Council  at  borne,  aad  in  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Governor-General  of  India.  He  has 
ability  enough  to  enable  him  to  fill  with  distinction 
tite  highest  positions  in  the  pablic  service,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  service  of  the  Qaeen 
who  would  bring  to  this  high  office  more  power  or 
greater  experience  than  Sir  Henry  Durand.  Gentle- 
men, I  ask  you,  though  I  know  it  is  alaiost  super- 
fluous to  do  so — still  I  aak  yoo  to  give  him  your 
hear^  and  cordial  support.  You  are  iusUy  prowl  of 
your  Province,  and  I  entirely  sympathize  with  your 
feelings  in  that  respect.  You  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
most  flourishing  portions  of  the  Empire  of  &dia. 
But  I  wouid  a^  you,  in  oonsideriog  the  many  and 
varied  questions  with  which  every  officer  in  the  Indian 
service  has  to  deal,  to  lay  aside  all  feelings  of  preju- 
dice, and  specially  to  avoid  provincialism,  to  recol- 
lect that  we  are  all  subjects  of  one  Queen,  that  we 
are  all  fellow-workers  together,  and  that,  after  all 
that  is  said  and  done,  we  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  iKxly  of  Briti^  gentlemen  endeavouring  to 
.  rule  for  their  good  a  weaker  but  still  a  most  interest- 
ing and  intelligent  race;  and  that  our  mission  in 
this  country  is  to  extend  to  the  people  of  India  the 
blessings  of  that  civilisation  which  has  made  us 
what  we  are." 

This  is  part  of  what  Sir  Donald  Madeod 
said  in  x^Iy : — 

:  "  I  hope  to  be  able  to  mifte  over  this  nagirificent 
I  province  to  my  higb-minded  and  gallant  «iicee>sor, 
.  whom  hie  ExcelWnt:y  h.ts  just  named  to  yoa,  pxwper- 
I  ing  in  all  that  is  essential  to  a  good  administration 
and  a  population  of  good  heart,  and  ever  ready  on 
fitting  occasion  to  show  their  loyalty  to  it.  Most 
heartily  do  I  second  the  exhortation  which  his  ExceU 
lescy  has  addressed  to  yoo,  to  receive  the  noble  Sir 
Henry  Durand  with  all  cordiality  and  support.  It  is 
perhaps  so  far  a  strange  coincidence  that  he  and  I 
were  fellow-students  in  boyhood.  X  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  liis  high-mtndedness  and  lbs  nobility  of  Us 
great  heart,  and  I  am  certain  that  all  those  who 
serve  him  will  lind  in  him  one  prepaid  to  appreciate 
their  services,  to  reward  all  merits,  to  render  justice 
(o  all  men,  and  to  maintaia  his  rule  with  a  vigour 
\Tluch  I  never  could  pretend  to  poness." 

After  that,  midnight  brought  in  the  next 
day,  the  anniversary  of  Sir  Donald  Macleod's 
birthday,  when  Lord  Mayo  called  on  the 


brilliant  company  to  wish  him  many  happy 
returns  of  it,  and  then  telegrai^ed  to  Sir  j 
Henry  Durand,  at  Simla,  the  fact  that  the 
announcement     his  appotntment  had  been  1 
so  enthusiastically  received.    At  the  same 
time.  Sir  Henry  learned  irom  England  that  j 
his  setxmd  son,  Mortimer,  had  taken  a  good 
place  in  the  list  of  successful  candidates 
for  the  civil  service  of  Bengal.    His  answeiB ' 
to  the  congratulations  that  poured  in  upon 
him  show  the  deep  but  manly  humility  of  his 
nature.    Dinners  from  the  Governor-Genera] 
and'the  Commander-in-Chief,  of  a  somewhat  : 
public  character,  followed,  but  want  of  space  , 
forbids  me  to  qiiote  the  replies  which  are 
now  invested  with  so  sad  an  interest.  The 
ist  of  Jime  found  him  at  Murree,  sworn  in 
as  Lieutenant-GovemOT  of  the  Punjab  and  1 
its  Dependencies. 

The  new  Lteutenant-Goveraot's  first  act, 
after  he  had  fairly  grappled  the  nratine 
duties  of  his  office,  was  to  visit  the  most 
important  of  fhe  feudatories  under  him,  the 
Maharaja  of  Cashmere.    His  letters  to  me  .j 
from  Sirinugger,  the  capital  of  that  state,  ate  ( 
fiiH  of  wisdom  in  reference  to  the  relations 
of  the  chief  with  our  Government  His 
visit  had  no  diplomatic  object,  and  was  ' 
therefore  all  the  more  ^ective  for  good. 
He  liked  to  knew  the  chiefs  personally,  and 
that  they  should  know  and  trust  him.  His 
remark  to  me  should  be  pondered  by  all  out  , 
Political  Agents  in  India : — **  I  go  with  no 
purpose  of  lecturing,  or  bullying,  or  inter- 
fering, but  of  treating  him  as  I  do  all  the  , 
native  chiefii,  like  gentlemen.    It  is  one  of 
the  secrets  <k  any  little  success  I  have  with 
them,  to  let  them  feel  and  know  that  they 
have  my  ^rmpathy  and  support,  and  ire 
treated  as  I  would  treat  her  Majesty's  sons 
or  ministers.**   He  spent  the  greater  part  01  1 
July,  1870,  in  Cashmere. 

As  an  engineer,  formerly  employed  on  , 
Ae  irrigation  works  of  the  North  Western 
Provinces,  Sir  Henry  Durand  took  up  wiib 
interest  the  mnsideration  of  three  gwat 
water  projects.    One  was  a  canal  from  the 
Swat  river,  near  the  fort  ot  Abazai,  to 
run  eastward  for  the  irrigation  of  part  of 
the  rich  Ytuttfzai  plant;  the  second,  the 
supply  of  pure  water  from  the  Eiira  Hrer 
for  the  caotonntent  and  city  of  Feshawur; 
the  third,  the  water  supply  for  the  station  of  ' 
Kohat.    He  recorded  his  opinion  on  these 
projects  after  personally  examining  the  pn-  , 
posed  heads  trf  the  channels,  and  obtaining  , 
all  available  local  information.   These  works  | 
have  all  since  been  put  in  hand,  and  the  | 
third  is  completed.  \ 
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He  entered  fully  into  the  various  military 
quQStions  connected  with  the  western  frontier. 
He  discussed,  in  a  memorandum  written  on 
the  spot,  the  provision  of  some  defence  for 
the  station  of  Abbottabad  in  Hazara.  He 
examined  the  new  barracks  at  Peshawur 
f  orming  the  first  two  sides  of  the  proposed 
fortified  enclosure,  and  the  plaa  which  had 
been  ordered  at  that  time  for  surrounding 
the  whole  European  cantonment  with  these 
large  buildings.     He  insp^ted,  with  the 
civU  and  military  officers,  the  ground  pro- 
posed for  a  new  location  of  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment at  Kohat.    He  had  to  consider  certain 
matters  relating  to  the  positions  of  the 
,    frontier  forts,  with  reference  to  the  work  each 
I     had  to  do,  and  the  state  of  the  frontier  at 
j    that  part.    An  important  question  concern- 
I     ing  these  new  posts  on  the  Tank  border  was 
I    to  have  been  taken  up,  on  a  visit  to  the 
j    place,  which  was  appointed  for  the  2nd  of 
■    January,  1871.    Before  that  day  came,  his 

I  eyes  had  closed  in  death. 

After  visiting  the  Tink  outpost  on  foot, 

I I  the  Lieutenant-Governor  proceeded  tO  ice 
'    the  town  and  the  Nawab's  date-gardens. 

The  elephants  were  waiting  at  the  gat«  of 
the  outpost   Sir  Henry  politely  motioned 
the  Nawab  to  ascend  to  the  howdah  before 
him,  and  smiled  at  the  chief's  reluctance  to 
precede   the  Lieutenant-Governor.  They 
took  their  seat  together  in  the  howdah,  with 
I   an  attendant  on  the  back.     On  another 
'    elephant  five  officers  followed,  seated  on  a 
pad,    namely,    Brigadier-General  Keyts, 
Colonel  Graham,  Colonel  Maclagan,  Colonel 
Kennedy,  and -Colonel  Black-    Going  to 
I   the  city  first,   the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
1   elephant  was  turned,  after  a  short  pause  at 
I  the  gate,  and  went  on  to  the  date-gardens. 
I    It  is  supposed  that  he  saw  the  inner  gateway 
I   was  too  low  to  admit  the  elephant  with  the 
;  howdah.  On  canting  back  from  the  gardens, 
the  lieutenant-Govemor'g  elephant  was  taken 
up  again  to  the  gat^  and  entered  the  enclo- 
sure covering  the  inner  gateway,  fht  outer 
gateway,  the  entrance  to  this  little  enclosure, 
was  of  ample  height    The  officers  waited 
outside,  expecting  to  see  the  othis*  elephant 
turn  and  come  out  again.   Instead  of  this, 
after  a  short  pause,  the  elephant  went  rapidly 
forward  through  the  inner  entrance.  The 
officers  were  horrified  to  see  it  pass  through, 
and  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  howdah  brok- 
ing against  the  flat-roof  beam  of  the  gateway. 
They  got  down  quickly  and  ran  in.  Passing 
part  of  the  broken  howdah  in  the  gateway, 
tiiey  found  Sir  Henry  inside,  on  the  ground, 
lying  on  his  face,  with  mudi  blood  coming 


from  his  mouth  and  nose,  and  the  elephant 
standing  still.  A  few  yards  further  on,  the 
Nawab  was  lying  back  on  the  broken  how- 
dah, with  his  face  turned  upwards.  Sir 
Henry  was  quite  insensible.  He  was  carried 
to  the  camp.  No  external  injury  was  per- 
ceptible, and  he  was  unable  to  indicate  what 
he  was  suffering,  or  where  he  had  been  in- 
jured. After  having  been  placed  on  bis  own 
bed  in  his  tent,  consciousness  began  to  re- 
turn, and  he  was  able  to  answer  some  of  the 
inquiries  of  the  doctors.  He  felt  his  limbs 
paralyzed,  and  it  was  concluded  that  his 
spine  had  been  injured.  He  slept  during 
the  night,  and  the  next  day  spoke  clearly, 
and  gave  specific  and  distinct  expression  to 
his  wants,  as  his  friends  changed  his  position 
in  bed.  When  being  moved,  he  desired 
special  care  to  be  taken  about  his  neck.  He 
complained  of  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs, 
and  remarked  on  the  awkwardness  of  not 
bein^  able  to  use  his  hands,  or  do  anything 
for  himself.  He  gave  directions  to  his  son 
about  informing  Lady  Duraad  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  said  be  hoped  he  would  soon  be 
able  to  write  himself.  As  the  day  wore  on 
—it  was  Sunday,  January  is^  1871— he 
became  more  feeble,  but  retained  full  con- 
sciousness. In  the  afremoon,  when  the  doc- 
tors perceived  that  life  could  not  last  much 
longer,  his  son  and  two  daughters  were  sent 
for  to  come  m  to  him.  He  died  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  body  was  borne  on  a  came!  carriage 
to  Dera  Ismail  Klian,  and  was  buried  on  t\v- 
5th  of  January.  It  was  a  soldier's  funeral,  j 
Fifty-nine  minute  guns  were  fired.  Thus,  in  1 
all  the  ripeness  <rf  a  long  career,  just  when 
tiie  gathered  experience  of  forty  years  was 
beginning  to  be  applied  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  Indian  Provinces,  this  Chris- 
tian soldier  and  etatesman  ^vas  suddenly 
taken  away.  To  quote  the  words  of  tiie 
book  lately  puUished  by  Lady  Durand  : —  * 

"Ha  vAa  here  sad  heart-sichs  lowetfa 

Doing  rie-ht  through  suffering  ill. 
There  shairfind  tbcjoy-niNi  harvest. 
All  bis  lonei^  lul&l*" 

The  Viceroy,  who  was  himself  so  soon  to 
meet  with  an  even  sadder  fate,  declared  in 
the  official  eulogy  published  in  the  Gazeiic, 
that  "  his  name  will  long  be  revered  in  the 
Punjab."  The  Anglo-Indian  public,  both  in 
India  and  England,  subscribed  for  an  endur- 
ing memorial  of  him.  The  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  recognised  his  great  public 
services  by  a  special  grant  of  ^^400  a  year  to 
his  widow.  george  smith. 

*  "Imitations  from  tha  Gennaii  of  Spitta  «ad  Taratcscn." 
"Bf  Lkdj  Duraad.  1873. 
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A  SUMMER  DREAM. 


SWEET  flowers,  how  many  parts  ye  play, 
In  the  old  mystery  of  Love  ! 
And  were  we  wise  in  what  you  say. 
More  we  might  know  of  things  above. 

God  has  no  loveless  solitudes, 

Howe'er  remote  the  heavenly  sphere  ; 

Nor  shade  where  Indolence  intrudes. 
Or  Pity  vainly  drops  her  tear. 


And  so  I  dream  and  half  believe 
The  blossoms  of  this  lovely  land. 

Their  souls  of  incense  may  receive 
From  the  benignant  angel-band. 

And  that  in  yonder  realms  of  light 
There  are  who  choose  the  buds  to  tend, 

And  unseen  in  their  joyous  flight 
Do  hitherward  their  journey  wend. 


First  seeking  out  the  rosy  queen 

To  place  their  censers  on  her  throne, 

Next  hieing  with  a  smile  serene 
To  greet  the  lily  chaste  and  lone. 

Then,  where  Love-lies-a-bleeding,  shed 
Their  rich  aroma  o'er  the  spot. 


Till'making  odorous  her  bed 

With  heartsease  and  forget-me-not 

O  sweet  to  think  e'en  angels  feel 
A  pleasure  in  such  fond  employ ; 

And  sweet  the  faith  that  flowers  re\-eal 
This  holy  ministry  of  joy. 

EDWARD  CAPKBN. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  RITUAL. 


PIE  anthor  of  "The  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses" — that  magnificent  paradox  in 
five  volumes — ^has  founded  an  argument  for 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  religion  on  the  fact 
that  the  writings  of  the  great  lawgiver  con- 
tain no  mention  of  immortality ;  in  other 
words,  he  tries  to  prove  that  that  religion  is 
divine,  because  it  is  without  what  is  10  large 
a  part  of  other  religions — the  idea  of  a  future 
state.  An  aigument  of  a  similar  kind  (only 
conclusive  instead  of  fallacious  and  absurd) 
in  &vour  ot  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reh- 
gion  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
religion  without  a  ritual — that  it  not  only 
prescribes  no  ritual,  such  as  o&er  reUgions 
appoint,  but  that  in  sjurit,  if  not  in  so  many 
words,  it  proscribes  such  rituaL  "Pure 
rel^on  and  nndefiled  betore  God  and  the 
Father  is  this.  To  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world." 

Be  the  reasons  what  they  may,  religion  as 
distinguished  from  morality  is  at  present  dis- 
credited with  many — has  fallen  m  a  time  of 
light  upon  days  of  darkness,  days  of  evil 
tongues,  or  at  any  rate  evil  thoughts.  In 
the  view  and  intention  of  many,  its  &te  is  to 
be  abolished  by  its  name  being  given  to 
another  thing,  by  its  being  merged  altogether 
in  morality.    All  that  is  important  and  all 
that  is  real  in  any  religious  sjrstem,  the 
advocates  of  this  view  would  contend  is  die 
amount  and  quality  of  the  morality  which  it 
serves  to  inculcate  and  enforce.    Faith  is 
nothing,  conduct  is  everything.   To  the 
support  of  diis  doctrine  the  language  of  the 
Apostle  James,  which  we  have  quoted,  and 
much  more  in  his  Epistle,  appears  to  lend 
its  countenance,  and  accordingly  James  is  a 
popular  preacher,  and  his  texts  are  proverbs, 
and  the  Gospel  according  to  James  is  a  fifth 
Gospel.    But  in  point  of  fact  the  Apostle 
lends  no  authorit]r  to  a  view  of  religion 
which  annihilates  it.   There  is,  as  every 
reader  of  Greek  knows,  something  about 
morality  in  the  verse  in  question,  but  nothing 
at  all  about  religion.  It  is  a  wrong,  or  at  any 
rate  an  ambiguous  and  misleading  word 
which  is  used  in  our  translation.    The  word 
whitrh  is  translated  reUgion  ought  to  have  been 
renda«d  wwshipping,  or  ritual,  or  something 
oi  that  kind,  jtist  as  in  another  place  where 
it  occm^ — "a  voluntary  humility  and  uwr- 
shipping  of  angels."   It  would  be  quite  as 
correct  there  to  say  "  religion  of  angels  "  as 
it  is  to      in  the  Epistle  of  James,  "  pure 


religion  and  undefiled."  The  "practical" 
view  of  religi<ni,  as  far  as  it  proposes,  on  the 
authority  of  this  Apostle,  to  abolish  religion, 
to  merge  it  in  morality,  is  confuted,  not  by 
common  sense  or  Scripture  only,  but  by  a 
slight  knowledge  of  Greek.  What  St.  James 
means  to  say,  of  course,  is  that  true  worsh  fj, 
true  ritual,  true  church  service,  is  not  r;t3 
and  ceremony,  not  costly  and  elaborate 
worshipping  on  high  days  and  holidays  in 
decorated  temples  and  incensed  churches- 
it  is  chari^  and  a  blameless  life.  His  pro- 
position is  that  morality  is  the  ritual  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  a  be»itiittl  life  the  finest 
and  grandest  lituigy. 

It  has  been  well  said  bjr  Coleri^e  that 
morali^  was  the  spirit  of  iriiich  tiie  outward 
service  of  ancient  religion  was  the  letter. 
The  rites  and  ceremonies  and  ceremonial 
vestments  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  a  piicture- 
book  by  which  a  rude  nation  was  taught 
some  simple  elementary  moral  lessons.  But 
morality  itself,  even  according  to  the  fifth 
gospel,  is  the  service  and  ceremonial  of  the 
Christian  religion.  There  is  endless  contro- 
versy at  the  present  day  as  to  ritual,  as  to 
the  forms  of  worship  and  the  ecclesiastical 
usages  and  arrangements  which  are  sanc- 
tioned by  divine  authority.  On  this  point 
writings  of  buried  ages,  TOlumes  of  forgotten 
lore,  are  disinterred  and  ransacked,  not  with 
ant^iiaiian  curiosity,  but  with  religioiis  zeal, 
in  Older  to  find  the  smallest  particle  of  infor- 
mation. When  anjrthing  of  the  kind  is  fonnd, 
vriien  some  ancient  author,  whose  oblivion 
ought  to  have  remained  undi5turi>ed  till  the 
day  of  doom,  is  discovered  to  have  a  word 
to  say  about  this  rite,  or  that  ecclesiastical 
custom,  what  delight,  what  jubilation  I  Go 
back,  however,  stiU  farther  into  the  past  than 
the  most  enthusiastic  ritualist  of  diem  all. 
Instead  01  asking  what  says  this  fiather  of  the 
third  centiuy  and  that  saint  of  the  sixth, 
ask  what  say  the  apostles,  what  say  the  evan- 
gelist^ what  say  the  men  who  founded 
Christiani^?  and  you  will  find  they  have 
nothing  to  say  about  rites  or  ceremonies  or 
customs  (the  two  great  sacraments  excepted) ; 
not  a  word,  unless  it  be  that  they  are  all 
superfluous.  Why?  It  is  not  that  in  the 
planting  of  Christianity  the  thing  somdiow 
was  forgotten — that  the  question  was  over- 
looked whether  the  new  religion  should  have 
a  ritual  like  its  predecessors.  It  is  not 
that  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists did  i^t  think  of  observance  and  ritual 
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until  it  was  too  late,  and  that  this  father  and 
that  saint,  wiser  in  their  generation,  rose  up 
at  a  later  time  to  remedy  the  defect.  Neither 
(though  this  is  very  often  said)  was  it  because 
it  was  thought  that  the  Church  might  be 
safely  left  to  invent  a  ritual  for  itself,  to 
adopt  what  rites  and  ceremonies  mi^t  be 
found  suitable  in  diiierent  ages  and  d^erent 
places.  Far  from  it  There  is  much  which 
is  only  half  told  in  the  New  Testament- 
much,  at  any  rate,  with  r^artl  to  which 
doubt  and  uncertainty  is  possible  or  inevit- 
able. But  on  this  point  there  is  less  room 
for  doubt  and  uncertainty  than  on  almost 
any  other.  Christianity  not  only  prescribes 
no  ritual.  Implicitly,  and  for  reasons  which 
concern  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  faith 
and  of  the  world,  Christianity  proscribes 
ritual — it  will  admit  of  none — none  but  that 
ritual  which  is  also  religion,  religicMi  expressed 
in  act,*  the  dedication  of  the  worshipper  him- 
self as  a  reasonable  sacrifice,  holy  and  ac- 
ceptable, unto  God.  Andent  rel^ion,  with 
its  ritual,  ended  for  &e  most  part  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  individual  soul — in  teaching 
this  man  and  that  to  be  purer  and  holier. 
Christianity  begins  where  the  ancient  religion 
ended,  with  pure  and  loving  hearts,  and  as 
its  ritual,  by  means  of  these,  goes  forth  to 
purify  and  bless  the  world— to  convert,  not 
a  nation  or  a  church,  but  the  whole  earth 
into  God's  heritage  and  praise  and  gloiy. 

If  this  be  so,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ritualism 
is  an  anachronism.  There  is  a  mistake  in  it 
of  not  less  than  twenty  centuries.  We  do 
not  mean,  of  course,  by  ritualism  any  improve- 
Tsx&A  of  Church  services,  such  as  is  desired 
and  advocated  by  many  in  all  churches, 
who  are  just  as  willing  to  make  these  ser* 
vices  simpler  than  they  are  as  to  make  them 
more  complex,  provided  only  they  can  make 
them  more  retU  and  more  beautifiil.  To 
have  good  prayers  and  good  music  instead 
of  bad,  to  worship  God  in  a  beautiful  in- 
stead of  an  ugly  building,  is  not  ritualism ; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  very  harmless  ritualism. 
That  which  is  properly  so  called,  for  one 
thing,  if  it  loves  effect  abhors  or  disdains 
simplicity.  To  exhibit  Christianity  out- 
wardly in  the  smoke  of  incense,  in  the  sweet 
cadences  of  muuc,  in  the  rich  vestments  of 
priests  and  celebrants,  in  the  pomp  of 
sacraments,  in  the  substitution  of  wax  candles 
for  daylight ;  to  fill  the  calendar  with  saints' 
days ;  to  make  the  nuuses  who  can  hardly 
read  the  Gospels  pedants  and  enthusiasts  in 
the  history  of  derical  robes  and  chmdi 
fiimiture;  to  blazon  all  modem  life  with 
antique,   obscon,  or  uninteUigible  eccle- 


siastical heraldry — this  ritualism,  properly  so 
called,  is  the  ambition  and  delight  of  many  ^ 
good  men,  and  some  clever  and  highly 
cultivated  men,  at  the  present  day  (veiy  able 
and  veiy  willing  to  do  battle  for  themselves) ; 
and  as  we  see  from  its  a^ociation  with 
ascetic  and  monastic  views  and  tendencies  in 
the  minds  of  its  most  conspicuous  advocates, 
has  for  its  immediate,  if  not  diief,  efiect,  to 
fill  the  mind  with  hcAy  languors,  sentimental 
ecstasies,  heavenly  raptures.  This  is  Chris- 
tianity addressed  to  the  senses,  just  as 
Judaism  was  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  j 
with  this  difference,  that  the  old  picture- 
book,  once  so  instructive,  but  now  gone  out 
of  date,  edited  for  the  use,  not  of  children, 
but  men,  no  longer  answers  its  purpose,  no 
longer  teaches  with  distinctness  anything  in 
particular  ;  but  where  it  has  any  effect,  lus  it 
above  all  in  those  unprofitable  raptures  (un* 
profitable  to  the  world)  in  which  monastic 
minds  and  monastic  inititations  have  allowed 
the  vital  energy  of  Christianity  to  escape  like  ' 
waste  steam  from  a  stationaiy  locomodve 
into  the  barren  fields  of  infinite  space.  How 
different  from  this  the  Apostle  James's  idea ! 
Christianity  exhibiting  itself  outwardly,  in- 
deed, but  not  in  smoke  of  incense,  not  in 
procession  of  hired  singers,  but  in  brave  men 
and  pure  women,  instinct  with  the  life  divine 
of  love  going  about  in  an  evil  world  to  reform 
and  r^enerate  it — going  about,  and  while 
bravely,  nobly,  piously  meeting  temptation 
and  resisting  it  for  themselves,  entering  into 
the  abodes  oS  the  destitute  and  forlorn,  the 
widows  and  the  fatherless,  the  laUen  and  the 
outcast,  and  illuminating  these  cheerless 
places  with  the  li^t  whi<£  human  love  alone 
brings  down  from  heaven.  It  seems  folly  to 
aigae  which  of  these  is  the  true  idea  of 
ChiistianL  ritual. 

That  renouncing  all  other  ritual  Christiaoity 
claims  fw  itself  this  sublime  one  of  a  per- 
fect morality,  that  it  will  have  no  authorised 
and  universal  liturgy  but  that  of  beautiful  and  ' 
saintly  lives  beautifying  and  sanctifying  the 
world — this  is  one  of  the  most  conclusive  j 
evidences  which  it  is  possible  to  allege  in  i 
favour  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Beginning  ' 
tfius  where  the  andent  religion  ended,  Chris- 
tianity identifies  God's  glory  and  man's  bless- 
edness; eternal  well-being  possible  to  the 
creature,  and  sujffeme  ^ory  due  to  the 
Creator,  and  by  this  one  ming,  this  supreme 
generalisation  in  a  loftier  field  than  that  of 
sdence,  makes  good  its  title  to  be  considered 
the  one  true  everlasting  faith.   It  is  man's 
true  life  and  blessedness  to  love  and  do 
good ;  it  is  Gk)d's  glory  to  receive  this  fiom 
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man  as  the  homage  of  the  creature  to  the 
Creator,  or  rather  o£  the  son  to  the  Father 
of  all.    In  this  way  Christianity  identifies 
trae  worship  with  tnie  blessedness,  the  ritual 
of  religion  with  the  true  life  of  man.  The 
object  <^  revelation,  of  all  that  manifestation 
of  God  which  we  have  in  the  Bible,  in  our 
hearts,  in  the  world  •  it  is  according  to  Chris- 
tiatuty,  not  that  One,  who  is  Lord  of  all,  may 
obtain  a  selfish  glory  for  Himself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  creatures,  command  tribute,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  tyrant,  from  a  wider  empire 
than  Cjesar's,  but  that  we  who  are  invited  to 
love  Him  and  serve  Him  may  be  blessed, 
,  and  all  men  with  us,  in  that  love  and  service, 
enjoy  it  in  our  true  life  and  well-being.  Man's 
true  life  and  blessedness  consist  in  his  being 
I  what  he  was  intended  by  God  to  be,  in  his 
I  living  that  highest  life  for  which  he  was 
I  created  and  endowed  ;  in  a  word,  in  the 
offering  of  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  above 
all,  in  deeds  of  faith  and  charity.    Love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law.    It  is  at  the  same 
■  time  the  fulfilling  of  the  existence  of  the  crea- 
'  ture.    Christianity,  therefore,  has  no  ritual, 
I  no  ceremonial  except  that  of  love ;  re- 
iuses,  not  alone  on  the  ground  of  God's 
I  claims  as  supreme,  but  on  the  ground  of 

I  man's  well-being  as  man,  to  recognise  ob- 
t  servance,  or  rite,  or  oblation,  but  that  of  a 
j  saintlyand  priestly  life.  Not  enough  according 
jj  to  the  one  heaven-bom  religion  for  heaven  to 
I ;  get  its  due,  not  enough  for  God  to  be  honoured 

I I  in  costly  rites,  or  for  man  to  be  taught  by 
[]  these  obedience  to  divine  law.  To  love,  to 
I ,  be  kind  even  to  the  evil  and  unthankful ;  to 
,'  be  not  only  just  and  true,  but  to  be  kind 
t  and  generous  and  loving ;  to  give  and  strive 
11  and  suffer  for  others — this  was,  and  is, 

the  life  and  blessedness  of  God  in  Christ 
upon  the  earth,  and  by  this  the  world  lying 
in  wickedness  is  reclaimed  from  darkness  and 
despah",  is  purified,  enlightened,  blessed ;  by 
this  all  things  are  restored  to  divine  beauty 
and  order ;  another  paradise,  faiiCT  tfian  that 
which  lends  its  beauty  and  fragrance  to  the 
primitive  records  of  our  race,  is  formed  out 
of  the  moral  wilderness.  Therefore,  and  not 
because  God  is  a  hard  taskmaster,  and  must 
have  honour  and  tribute,  the  only  ritual  of 
the  Christian  faith  is  love,  to  visit  the  father- 
less and  widowSf  and  to  keep  ourselves  un- 
spotted from  die  world.  God  accepts  no- 
thing less  than  this,  disdains  and  rejects  any- 
thing less  than  this,  because,  even  if  He 
could  forego  what  is  his  own.  He  who  is 
love  cannot  suffer  his  creatures  to  miss  or 
come  short  01  their  true  life  and  blessedness. 
Nothing  tor  this  reason  is  worship  of  God 


which  is  not  the  well-being  of  man.  Ritual 
is  not  only  not  prescribed;  it  is  prohibited. 

There  may  be  errors  in  particular  views  of 
Christianity,  grave  untruth  in  some  historical 
and  some  ctirrent  rejmsentations  it ;  but 
beyond  all  doubt  that  religion  is  divine  and 
everlasting,  never  to  be  displaced  or  super- 
seded, or  essentially  modified,  while  the  world 
endures,  which  thus  claims  for  itself,  as  its 
outward  vesture  and  expression,  not  sacrifices 
such  as  a  selfish  being  might  tyrannically 
exact  and  other  selfish  beings  slavishly  accord, 
but  the  restoration  to  true  and  therefore 
blessed  life  of  a  race  of  beings  who  have 
sinned  and  suffered.  To  make  that  the  end 
of  his  service  and  his  worship  is  worthy  in 
the  highest  degree  conceivable  by  a  human 
soul  of  a  Being  worthy  of  eternal  worship 
and  glory.  To  seek  thus  to  be  worshipped, 
not  with  men's  hapd^  but  with  the  perfection 
and  fulfilment  of  their  existence  and  destiny, 
is  in  tiiis  supreme  degree  worthy  of  the  King 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible.  ■  If  there  is  any- 
thing divine  Christianity  is  so,  because,  as  a 
religion,  it  prescribes  as  ritual  no  ritual, 
no  empty  forms  which  offer  to  God  a 
barren  honour,  or  which  inculcate  a  partial 
view  of  human  duty,  but  that  Love  which  is 
the  blessedness  of  the  worshipper,  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  the  glory  of  the  Eternal 

All  this  implies,  of  course,  that  religion,  in 
the  Christian  sense,  is  real  and  not  outward, 
but  inward.  Morality  is  a^  costume,  but 
there  is  a  living  form  beneath  the  drapery. 
To  have  no  creed  is  at  the  present  day  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  creeds.  All  history, 
however,  goes  to  prove  that,  without  religion, 
morality — and  above  all,  the  highest  morality 
— is  a  plant  witiiout  roots,  a  building  without 
a  foimdation. 

There  is  one  city  of  the  East  of  biblical 
and  historical  renown,  which  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  deserts ;  but  which,  to  the 
astonidiment  of  the  traveller  who  has  been 
toiling  for  days  over  burning  sands  to  reach 
its  gates,  presents  to  the  eye,  as  he  enters,  a 
wonderful  succession  of  gardens  gay  with  the 
richest  verdure  and  the  most  gorgeous  blooms. 
Above  that  city — the  most  ancient,  perhaps, 
in  the  world — above  that  desert-girdled  city, 
Damascus — towers  the  lofty  Lebanon,  with  its 
snow-clad  head  piercing  the  fleecy  clouds  of  a 
summer  sky.  It  is  in  its  lofty  summits  that 
the  secret  tins  vonderftil  verdure  lies. 
There,  in  those  saows  that  mingle  with*  the 
clouds,  are  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  the 
innumerable  rills  of  water  by  which,  in 
Damascus,  the  desert  has  been  turned  into  a 
garden,  and  the  wilderness  made  to  blossom 
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as  the  rose.  All  histoiy  proves  that  it  is  only 
from  the  foimtun  of  a  religion  which,  like 
Lebanon,  lifts  its  bead  above  the  ground, 
and  represents  the  aspirations  of  the  soul 
after  the  unseen  and  eternal,  that  the  suste- 
nance which  is  needed  for  the  purest  and 
heavenliest  virtues  of  humanity,  the  truest 
and  noblest  morality,  can  ever  flow. 

But  on  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enlaige.  On  this  historical  ground  it  is  super- 
fluous to  confute  that  renunciation  of  all  reU- 
gious  ideas  and  belief  which  is  common  at 
the  present  day.  Instead  of  saying  that 
religion  ought  not  to  be  abolished  because  it 
encourages  morality,  or  is  essential  to  its 
existence,  we  may  say,  and  we  ought  to  say, 
that  religion  cannot  be  abolished  if  we 
would. 

God  has  secured  the  existence  of  reli^on 
by  giving  it  a  place  in  the  being  of  man ; 
and  if  any  young  man  thinks  that  he  can' 
abolish  religion  by  sneering  at  it  in  his  mother 
or  his, sister  he, argues  his  own  ignorance. 
Religion  has  its  eternal  foundation  in  the  very 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  mind  of  man. 
It  is  not  a  more  natural  and  instinctive  act  of 
his  bodily  nature  to  turn  the  eye  to  the  light, 
than  it  IS  of  his  spiritual  nature  to  ask.  Is 
there  a  God  ? — to  look  beyond  the  visible  to 
the  invisible;  to  rise  from  the  disappoint- 
ment connected  with  sensual  gratification  to 
the  yeaming  for  something  higher  and  better, 
to  the  sense  of  religious  duties  and  the  expe- 
rience of  religious  emotions.  This  is  what 
finally  settles  the  question  as  to  religion  and 
mor^ty — whether  we  shall  have  one  or  both, 
and  if  only  one,  which  of  the  two.  Be  it  for 
good  or  for  evil,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  religion, 
except  in  one  way,  viz.,  not  by  abolishing 
God  or  proving  scientifically  that  his  exist- 
ence is  doubtful,  but  by  abolishing  man  him- 
self. It  is  easy  for  the  fool,  especially  the 
learned  and  scientific  fool,  to  prove  that  there 
is  no  God.  But  like  a  murmuring  sea,  which 
heeds  not  the  scream  q£  wandering  birds, 
the  soul  of  hnmanify  murmurs  of  God,  and 
confutes  the  erudite  folly  of  the  fool  by  dis- 
regarding it 

That  which  above  all  distmguishes  and 
characterizes  man  as  man  is  this  high  capacity 
to  look  beyond  and  above  what  is  seen  to 
what  is  unseen ;  to  observe  and  feel  the  un- 
changeableness  which  underlies  and  supports 
this  changeful  world;  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  grand  distinction  —  grander 
still  than  that  between  hghtand  dark^nightand 
day — viz.,  that  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal,  while  the  things  which  are  unseen 
are  eternal  j  to  live  by  foith  and  not  by  sight  j 


to  feel  that  a  man's  life,  unlike  that  of  an 
ox,  consisfeth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth,  but  in  himself,  in 
the  riches  of  the  heart,  his  faith  towards  God, 
his  love  towards  men.  It  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  all  our  ecclesiastical,  and,  indeed, 
all  our  social  and  political  arrangements,  to 
develop  this  capacity,  or  to  bcilitate  its 
development  and  exercise.  But,  at  any  rate, 
it  caimot  be  abolished  except  by  abolishing 
humanity.  Those  who  appear  to  think  that 
Acts  of  Parliament  may  be  passed,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  eradicate  it,  are  as 
much  alarmists  as  if  they  dreaded  lest  the 
smoke  _of  a  bonfire  should  extinguish  the 
stars. 

As  for  the  outward  vesture  and  ritual  of 
this  religion,  noble  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  it 
may  be  of  little  worth  except  as  ritual  and 
vesture.    A  man's  life  may  be  blameless  and 
beneficent,  not  to  say  decent  and  respectable, 
and  yet  the  man  himself  be  neither  loving 
nor  pure,  neither  good  nor  noble.   It  is 
what  the  man  is  which  is  important  to  God 
and  to  himself.    To  God,  eidier  as  Creator 
or  as  the  Supremely  Good,  the  one  diing  of 
importance  must  be,  not  what  acts  a  man 
does — what  small  part  he  plays  on  a  fleeting 
stage — but  of  what  sort,  of  what  character  he 
is,  whether  th^  whidi  is  tfie  real  man  be 
alive  or  dead,  full  of  ligl^  or  full  (tf  darit- 
ness;  generous  and  pure,  and  sympathetic 
and  reverent,  or  selfish,  and  s<»did,  and 
worldly.    Morality  or  immorality  is  all- 
in^ortant  between  rnan  and  man.  Religion 
or  no  religion  is  important  to  God ;  it  is 
equally  important  to  man.    We  may  well 
live  moral  lives,  and  yet  find  that  life  has  not 
much  to  give — that  for  the  honest  and  tem- 
perate, as  for  the  vicious  and  profligate,  life 
IS  vanity,  and  experience  prolonged  vexa- 
tion.   Give  &e  soul  its  own,  as  you  give  the 
body  and  the  intellect ;  lift  your  thoughts  to 
the  unchanging  Goodness  and  Truth  beyond 
this  cfaan^ul  world,  which  oideis  aU  its 
events  and  changes;  think  of  One  who 
needs  not  to  be  worshipped  with  men's  hands, 
as  though  He  needed  anjrthing,  seeing  He 
giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  thm^  i 
think  of  Him  requiring  to  be  loved  and  wor- 
shipped, not  because  He  is  great  and  mighty, 
but  because  He  is  good,  and  because  to  love 
Him  is  blessedness,  and  to  worship  Him  is 
heaven  j  think  of  all  duty,  even  the  cam* 
monest,  as  to  be,  done  to  Him,  all  work  to 
be  performed  in 'his  service,  all  our  fellow-  ; 
men  to  be  loved  and  cared  for  for  his  sake;  i 
think  thus  of  Him  and  of  your  own  life ;  ; 
thus  take  a  religious  view  d  all  things  and  i| 
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be  artuated  by  a  reli^pous  spirit,  and  you  will 
not  escape  sorrow  or  loss,  you  will  rather 
have  special  crosses  and  losses  to  carry  and  to 
endure ;  but  you  will  also  know  that  man  was 
made  not  to  record  a  verdict  against  his 
Maker  of  having  been  made  in  vain^  but 
made  to  show  forth  the  glory  and  praise  of 
Him  who  made  him,  sharing  with  Him 
his  own  life  of  immortal  joy  and  unending 
blessedness.  This  is  the  teaching  of  the 
true  religion;  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  its 
truA  that  its  ritual  thus,  like  itself,  is  love ; 
that  in  it  all  things  are  reconciled  to  God ; 
and  God,  in  his  greatness  and  blessedness, 
in  his  life  of  eternal  love,  is  all  in  alL 

Christiani^  is  divine,  we  have  said,  be- 
cause it  makes  the  true  worship  of  the 
Creator  the  pierfect  and  blessed  life  of  the 
creature.  Christianity  renders  this  life  of  the 
creature  possible  by  the  revelation  which  it 
makes  of  the  Creator.  Before  God  and  the 
Father  it  is  true  worship  to  Uve  a  Christian 
life — a  pure  and  self-sacrificing  life  like  that 
of  Christ.  There  is  an  idea  of  God  which 
all  religions  grope  after,  sometimes  catch  a 
glimpse  of,  and  then  again  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Christianity)  aUow  to  escape  from 
their  horizon.  It  is  the  idea  which  finds 
sole  and  perfect  expression  in  ChristianiQr, 
the  conception  oi  the  Eternal  and  Ahni^^, 
of  whom  our  understandings  teach  us  some- 
thing, as  that  infinite  &thCTly  goodness  diat 
our  hearts  crave  after.  This  revelation  of 
himself  by  God  in  Christ  renders  possible, 
not  indeed  a  new  religion — for  there  never 
was  any  religion  but  one — but  it  renders 
possible  a  new  ritual,  that  new  life  of  faith 
and  love,  that  perfect  life  on  the  part  of  men, 
peace  on  earth,  good-will  everywhere,  which 
is  the  ascription  of  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be 
kindled  and  excited  to  love  by  love  alone. 
In  the  gospel,  which  is  the  revelation  of  the 
Fatherhood  cNf  God,  there  is  a  revelaticm  of 
the  infinite  love  which  sheds  light  over  all 
lif^  and  over  death,  this  world  and  the  next, 
man  and  God,  duty  and  pleasure,  joy  and 
sorrow,  suffering  and  sin ;  a  revelation  which 
makes  the  universe  and  man  himself  a  wit- 
ness to  one  truth,  one  eternal  liact — God  is 
Love.  By  this  revelation,  not  of  a  new,  but 
of  an  old,  an  eternal  fact,  new  life  is  stirred 
in  human  souls.  Poor  weak  mortals  laden 
with  sins,  and  superstitiously  oppressed  with 
fears,  are  able  to  say  and  think,  "  We  do 
love  to  think  of  that  perfectiy  holy,  and 
pure,  and  good  Being,  our  Father  in  heaven 
— not  as  we  ought,  indeed,  and  feebly  and 
little,  but  still  we  love  Him.  And  love^  is 
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the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Our  duty  to  our 
fellow-men  is  not  only  saoed,  but  easy  to 
discharge,  if  we  all  are  brethren,  and  Christ 
the  Brother  of  all,  and  God  the  Father  of 
all  Before  God  the  Father  it  is  pure  wor- 
ship, and  it  is -possible,  as  it  is  true  worship, 
"  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted 
from  the  world.'*  Thus  Christianity,  which 
as  religion  prescribes  love  as  ritual,  makes 
that  ritual  t}ossible. 

Christianity  is  a  religion,  and  it  is  a  ritual. 
As  a  religion,  it  is  love ;  as  a  ritual,  it  is  the 
same.  According  to  Uie  religion,  God  is 
love;  according  to  the  ritual,  man's  life  is 
love.  He  ^o  receives  wcvship  is  wor- 
shipped as  love.  The  worship  which  is  paid 
by  the  worshipper  is  love*  And  herein  the 
worshipper  and  the  worshipped  are  both 
blessed,  and  made  one  eternally  in  blessed- 
ness, the  Father  in  his  children,  the  children 
in  their  Father;  and  so  there  shall  be  ful- 
filled at  length  die  hope  of  all  who  love  God 
and  all  who  love  man  when  God  himself  in 
Christ  shall  be  all  in  all. 

Half  the  disputes  that  have  arisen  in  the 
Christian  Church,  that  have  torn  it  asunder 
and  rendered  its  hopes  abortive,  have  been 
disputes  about  words.  More  ^an  half  oS 
those,  perhaps,  in  ^ich  thmgs  were  con- 
cerned have  been  disputes  about  forms  of 
worship,  church  services,  postures,  standing 
or  kneding  at  prayer,  the  elevation  of  the 
host,  hymn-books,  oi^ans,  about  pure  wor- 
ship and  impure,  innovations  in  ritual  and 
breaches  of  ecclesiastical  custom.  True 
worship,  according  to  Christianity,  has  littie 
or  nothing  to  do  with  these  things.  It  con- 
sists in  that  very  charity  which  is  almost 
always  absent  on  both  sides  in  disputes 
about  them. 

Tom  asunder  by  quarrels,  which  are 
mostly  quarrels  about  worship,  the  Church 
of  Christ  has  for  ages  presented  a  strange, 
and,  it  must  be  sud,  a  melancholy  spectacle 
— ^the  spectacle  of  an  institution  which,  in- 
tended by  divine  wisdom  to  further  the 
highest  d  all  ends,  has  been  not  merely 
diverted  from  the  sole  pmuit  of  that  en^ 
but  has  almost  forgotten  it  in  the  pursuit  of 
ends  inferior,  and,  indeed,  opposite.  As 
means  of  grace,  as  means  for  cultivating  the 
religious  spirit  as  well  as  for  ^ving  expres- 
sion to  religious  feeling,  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  or  the  necessity  of 
Church  forms,  public  prayer  and  praise, 
sacraments  and  preaching.  Questions  arise 
with  r^ard  to  these  things,  therefore,  which 
are  questions  of  moment,  and  which  ought 
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to  be  seriously  examined  and  discussed. 
But  when  these  things  are  all  settled  and 
arranged,  the  work  of  Christianity,  the  work 
of  the  Church  is  not  done,  it  has  yet  to  be 
begun.  Pure  worship  is  not  this  or  that 
form  of  service— Catholic,  Episcopal,  Pres- 
byterian— but  it  is  that  charity  which  in  dis- 
putes between  sects  is  generally  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  The  object  of  Christianity 
and  of  the  Church,  as  we  have  been  defining 
it,  is  to  consummate  the  glory  of  God  1^  con- 
summating the  life  of  man.  "  Be  ye  perfect, 
even  as  your  Father  whi<^  is  in  heaven  is 
peifect,"  is  the  mandate  of  the  Christian  iaith. 
"Till  we  all  come  unto  a  peifect  niw,"  is 
the  charter  of  the  Christian  Church.  Its 
worship  is  pure,  not  when  its  members  have 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart,  but  when  its 
great  aim  is  to  perfect  the  life  of  man  in 
every  comer  of  the  earth.  The  sermon  oo  the 
Mount  is  a  sermon  on  perfection  ;  its  text,  if 
it  had  had  a  text,  Avould  have  been,  "  Be  ye 
perfect."  We  see  from  it  in  what  direction 
perfection  lies,  and  so  in  what  direcdon  lies 
the  work  of  the  Christian  Church.  Perfec- 
tion has  been  often  painted,  often  ^mboUxed 
as  an  angel,  fair  and  spotless,  with  smooth 
brow  and  glistering  garments,  an  angel  with 
wings  pointed  for  flight  up  through  the  clear 
Uue  sky,  away  from  this  world  of  misery  and 
sin.  Not  such  is  the  image  of  perfbcdon 
whidh  rises  before  the  mind  as  we  read 
the  words  of  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Rather  it  is  a  homely,  honest,  homy* 
handed  workman  returning  in  the  even- 
ing through  the  fields  or  aksng  the  streets 
of  the  crowded  town;  recorning  wearied, 
"smutched,"  but  yet  unweakened,  a  better 
man  for  his  day's  work,  his  muscles  made 
strong,  his  whole  ^me  braced  and  developed 
by  his  honest  and  useful  toil.  This  is  the 
idea  of  perflation  which  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  gives  us.  It  is  not  after  Christ  has 
forbidden  at  once  the  unclean  act  and  the 
impure  thought,  bat  after  He  hju  taught  us 
that  God  is  kind  «ven  to  the  evil  and  nn- 
duinkful,  and  enjoined  us  to  fellow  his 
example  and  to  love  our  enemies,  that  the 
Great  Preacher  introduces  the  great  precept, 
which  is  all  reii^ous  precepts  in  one,  "  Be 
ye  perfect"  It  is  in  this  direction,  doing 
good,  not  absence  of  evil,  that  Christian 
perfection,  man's  true  life  and  blessedoess, 
lies. 

It  is  the  perfection  which  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  thus  defines ;  perfection  consist- 
ing not  in  the  absence  (rf  sin,  but  in  being 
and  doing  good,  which  it  is  the  object  <tf 
Christiui  religion  to  enable  mankind 


to  attaitu  It  is  a  region,  therefore,  lAidi  ! 
identifies  religion  and  ritual  It  makes  per-  ' 
fection  its  aim ;  it  makes  perfection  consist  || 
in  being  and  doing  good ;  and  therefore  its  i 
ritual,  its  only  ritual,  is  charity. 

This  furnishes  a  basis  -for  the  union  of  [ 
Christendom  which,  as  endeavours  to  esi2- 
blish  a  universal  concordat  on  other  groundb  | 
are  successively  tried  and  prove  abortive,  is  i 
more  and  more  clearly  seen  to  be  the  true 
and  only  basis.    It  h^  been  too  much  the 
idea  of  sects  and  denominations  in  later  I 
ages  to  maintain  a  scriptural  form  of  worship  ! 
— that  is  to  say,  of  Church  service  and  >■ 
arrangement — and  along  wuh  this  to  bear  i 
tesdmony  to  the  truth  of  one  particular  view 
of  scriptural  doctrine.     Their  object  hb 
been  to  secure  the  spiritual  gain  itf  theirovn 
adherents,  above  all  by  not  permitting 
worship  to  be  celebrated,  or  false  doctrine  to  i 
be  taught    Most  sects  have  been  founded,  I 
most  sectarian  animosibes  and  conteations 
have  proceeded,  upon  the  ground  of  oppod-  • 
tion  to  a  doubtftd  form  of  worship,  or  an  . 
ermneous  view  of  Scripture.    OppoatioD  to 
man,  not  dedication  to  God,  has  been  the 
origin  of  sects.   Their  anxiety  has  been  not 
how  to  do  good,  but  how  not  to  do  eriL  We 
have  coroe,  however,  to  a  tine  in  the  histof}'  | 
of  the  Church  when  it  is  genenUty  seen  tku 
on  fhia  ground  no  uodon  of  ChriatendoiB,  , 
and  consequently  ilo  great  advance  of  the 
Churdi  of  Cteist,  is  possible.    Allow  dot 
Christianity  has  a  form  of  worship  like  other  . 
religions,  and  that  it  is  the  great  business  of  ' 
Churches  to  discover  from  Scripture  or  from  ' 
anriquity  what  that  form  of  worship  is,  and  I 
to  maintain  it,  when  it  is  discarvered,  at  all 
costs,  in  defiance  of  all  oppositioa,  and  the 
history  of  agss  and  gcn«rations  would  go  to  ' 
show  that  th«  millenaium  of  the  Church  is  in  , 
the  past,  not  in  the  iiiture.    The  untoo  ot  , 
Christendom,  the  peace  of  the  world,  the 
kii^dom  of  God,  would  be  further  a-my  ' 
from  us  the  fiirtber  we  advance  ioto  tlM 
fntnie. 

But  while  it  is  thus  only  too  manifest  that 
no  basis  for  the  union  of  chtarcbes  and  the  . 
peace  of  Christendom  is  to  be  found  in  | 
purity  of  worship,  it  is  only  the  more  erideot  , 
that  there  is  a  basis  for  that  union  and  peace  | 
in  the  true  ritual  of  the  Christian  ^th.  Ii  , 
Churches  cannot  unite  not  to  do  evil,  they 
can  unite  and  will  unite  to  do  good. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  men  becoming,  not  to  say,  perfect— 
the  word  is  ahnost  ridiculous  as  ai^ed  tc 
masses  of  men  eves  in  this  Christian  coQotr> 
— bat  becoming  decent,  hcHiest,  pure,  intelli-  . 
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gent ;  in  a  word,  becoming  men  at  alL  A 
host  of  our  present  social  arrangements  are 
of  a  kind  which  insure,  as  ^  as  they  operate 
— and  they  operate  very  far — that  men  shall 
not  become  men  at  all.  Go  out  of  almost 
any  church  in  any  of  our  great  cities — any  of 
those  great  centres  into  which  so  lai^e  a 
proportion  of  our  whole  population  is  being 
rapidly  gathered  —  and  consider  what  sur- 
rounds that  churcli,  has  surrounded  it  perhaps 
for  ages  and  generations.  Walk  about  Zion, 
and  consider,  not  its  palaces,  but  its  dens  and 
hovels,  abodes  of  ancient  inevitable  igno- 
rance, vice,  crime.  Multitudes  of  children 
untaught,  uncared  for;  while  the  sects  are 
wiai^ling  over  the  precise  form  in  which 
religious  education  shall  be  administered, 
another  education,  under  another  master  than 
Christ,  going  forward  steadily  from  age  to 
age — an  education  in  vice,  in  crime,  in  stolid 
and  brutal  humanity. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  world  lying  in  dark- 
ness abroad,  this  is  the  spectacle  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  at  home.  If  sects  l^ve 
not  caused  it,  at  any  rate  they  have  not  been 
able  to  abolish  it.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Christian  Church,  in  the  existence  of  all  that 
sin  and  misery  which  abounds  in  the  world, 
has  an  opportunity  for  establishing  the  union 
of  Christendom  upon  an  enduring,  because 
a  true,  a  Christian  basis.  Sects  differ  about 
trifles,  and  about  principles ;  bbout  great 
things  and  small  things.  But  they  are  all 
agreed  that  there  are  many  evils  afflicting 
human  society  which  ought  to  be  abolished, 
and  tliat  there  are  many  good  works  which 
ought  to  be  begun.  As  "  there  is  no  sect  in 
mathematics,"  so  there  is  no  sect  in  favour  of 
ignorance!  or  fever,  or  improper  dwellings, 
or  drunkenness,  or  immorality,  or  crime,  or 
misery,  or  want.  These  things  make  havoc 
of  human  life  and  human  society ;  and  all 
sedts  are  against  these.  All  sects  are  agreed 
that  to  diminish  these  by  any  n>eans,  and  to 
promote  in  place  of  them  intelligence,  virtue, 
and  humaiiity,  is  to  do  good.  Here,  then,  is 
a  basis  of  unitm.  We  cannot  agree  how  not 
to  do  evil.  But  here  is  an  infinite  abun- 
dance of  opportunities  of  doing  good ;  and 
to  do  good,  and  not  merely  not  to  do  evil, 
not  naerely  not  to  be  in  error  in  our  worship, 
or  our  doctrine,  is  the  true  and  only  ritiml 
of  the  Christian  faith.  We  all  believe  in 
doing  good.  Why  because  we  cannot  agree 
about  not  doing  evil  should  we  not  agree 
about  doing  good  ?  It  is  the  vital  and 
essential  part  of  Qiristianity  to  believe  in 
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'  charity,  and  to  practise  it  Love  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law.  Pure  worship  is  to  do 
good.  On  this  ground,  when  sects  have  had 
their  day,  and  the  falsity  of  the  foundation  on 
which  they  stand  is  better  seen,  peace  will  be 
restored  to  the  Church,  peace  will  be  given 
to  the  world  by  the  Church,  and  glory  will 
be  rendered  to  God  in  the  highest. 

The  Christian  Church,  which  has  been 
understood  to  be  a  devotional  institution  and 
a  theological  club,  is  in  reality  a  society  of 
perfectionists.  It  does  not  exist  merely  to 
ex^t.  It  has  a  work  to  do,  a  purpose  to 
accomplish.  Take  any  public  or  charit- 
able society.  It  consists  of  public-spirited 
or  charitable  persons  who  have  common 
sympathies  aitd  common  opinions,  but  its 
object  is  not  mmljr  to  exist  and  be  a  tociety ; 
it  has  tome  special  ot^ect  in  view,  some 
special  work  which  it  sets  itself  to  accom- 
pUsh.  A  society,  for  example,  for  the  relief 
of  indigent  old  women  will  most  likely  con- 
sist of  benevolent  and  amiable  persons  ;  but 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  a  society 
will  never  be  that  there  ore  benevolent  and 
amiable  people  ready  to  meet  together,  but 
that  there  are  old  and  indigent  persons  who 
need  to  be  clothed  and  fed.  It  is  the  very 
same  with  the  Christian  Church,  It  is  neither 
a  devotional  institution,  meeting  once  a  week, 
nor  a  theological  club  in  which  one  member 
lectures  the  rest ;  but  it  is  a  society  of  people 
who  believe  in  Christ's  life,  and  desire  to 
live  that  life.  It  exists  to  fulfil  a  purpose 
and  to  accomplish  a  work — that  work  for 
which  Christ  lived  and  died — the  salvation 
of  men  from  sin  and  misery,  their  restoration 
to  God  and  life  and  blessedness. 

This  being  the  work  and  end,  this  being 
the  ritual  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  that  reli- 
gion claims  to  be  the  one  true  and  everlast- 
ing £aith.  In  this  light,  &nd  apart  from  the 
questions  of  doctrine  and  of  worship  which 
have  rent  the  Church  asunder,  the  universal 
heart  and  conscience  bear  testimony  to  its 
truth.  Thai  which  aln-ogates  selfishness  in 
God  and  makes  Him  Father,  which  abolishes 
selfishness  in  man  and  makes  him  brother, 
blessed  in  the  love  of  God,  and  of  his  kind ; 
that  which  gives  back  to  the  infinitely  Good 
a  world  of  evil  restored  to  beauty,  as  the 
tribute  due  to  Him  and  acceptable  to  Him, 
is  a  religion  which  may  for  a  time  be  cor- 
rupted and  sufier  eclipse,  but  it  is  of  heaven, 
it  is  true  to  the  conscience  and  to  the 
universe,  and  it  will  endore  while  man  exists 
to  wcvship,  and  God  to  be  adored. 

JOHN  SBRVICE. 
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SOME  FABLES  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 

I. — ^THE  WINDMIU.  AND  THE  POPLAR-TREE. 
^"QoKicllanwUomcmlKL"  J 


DO  you  fiancy  the  drowsy  Windmill  has 
no  secrets  ?  that  it  just  goes  to  sleep 
when  it  stops,  and  does  not  wake  again  till 
die  great  sails  are  set  loose  ?  that  it  never 
ar^es,  or  scolds,  or  puts  itself  right  with  its 
neighbours  ?  If  you  really  think  so,  it's  but 
little  you  know  of  the  world.  TTie  Wind- 
mill, like  some  others,  thinks  most  when  it  is 
not  busy,  and  gets  into  almost  all  its  scrapes 
and  quarrels  just  then.  listen  for  a  moment, 
and  I'll  tell  you  how  a  Windmill  I  once  knew 
fell  out  with  a  Poplar-tree  that  it  had  for  a 
near  neighbour — how  they  argued  and  mis- 
called each  other,  and  how  they  were  brought 
to  agree  again  like  very  brethren. 

A  great  storm  was  coming.  The  sun  had 
gone  down  with  more  than  his  ordinary 
brightness,  and  left  strips  of  golden  light  that 
looked  like  streamers  stretching  far  across  the 
sky,  because  -the  clbuds  would  lift  up  and 
bring  great  purple  bars  over  them,  and  then 
vanish  away  again.  Every  one  knew  that  a 
storm  was  coming.  The  Fir-trees  looked  at 
the  Oaks,  and  nodded  their  lieads  slowly,  and 
whispered ;  and  Ae  Birds  chittered  and  drew 
their  heads  under  their  wing^,  but  could  not 
sleep  ;  the  Streams  looked  up  at  the  Clouds, 
and  murmured  to  themselves,  like  the  old 
women  you  have  sometimes  seen,  who  will 
speak  in  an  undertone  to  themselves  of  past 
times,  even  when  there  is  great  commotion 
around  them ;  and  the  Cattle  in  the  fields 
cowered  togedicr  under  the  trees  as  though 
they,  poor  unreasoning  creatures,  guessed  the 
meanmg  of  all  the  whispering  and  ominous 
head-shaking  that  was  going  on.  The  wind 
rose  and  came  in  sudden  gusts,  each  one 


stronger  than  the  last;  the  branches  ot  the  l| 
Poplar  (which  was  not  so  young  as  it  had  < 
been,  and  perhaps  had  got  a  touch  of  rheu-  I 
matism  in  its  joints),  o^ked  as  they  swung.  .1 
and  the  timbos  of  the  Windmill,  not  so  fino 
as  they  once  were,  did  the  same.  And  this , 
creaking — the  first  that  eidier  had  ever  been 
guilty  of — was  the  whole  cause  of  the  quand 

"  You  gouty  old  thing,"  said  the  Poplar- 
tree,  "  what  for  do  you  make  such  unearthly 
noises  ?  I  believe  it  is  all  to  spite  me,  who 
have  kept  the  cold  wind  off  you  for  all  these 
years,  knowing,  as  you  do,  how  delicate  my 
ear  is.  I  never  did  expect  much  gratitude  | 
fi'om  you,  but  such  gross  abuse  I  did  not 
expect  Pray  stop  it,  and  let  us  live  ai 
peace,  for  I'll  quarrel,  as  sure  as  I'm  here, 
if  this  goes  on." 

"  You  can  quarrel  as  soon  as  you  like," , 
said  the  Windmill.  "  Your  impertinence  is 
more  detestable  than  your  conceit.  Wby.i 
you  began  it  1  Didn't  I  hear  you  shrieking 
out  for  help  half  an  hour  ago  ?  And  now 
you  want  to  put  on  fine  airs,  and  lay  the 
blame  on  me.** 

"Thafs  like  yon,"  retorted  the  Poplar; 
"  you  fancy  you  are  independent  because  you 
go  on  grinding  in  your  stupid,  prosaic  way, 
whether  the  wind  is  low  or  high  ;  but  I  tell 
you,  you  can't  afford  to  quarrel  with  me.  It 
you  do,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you."  ,| 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  such  assurance,"  i 
replied  the  Windmill.    "  If  the  wind  and  I 
agree,  it's  little  I  need  care  for  you." 

"  We'll  see,"  said  the  Poplar.    "  The  wind 
has  never  been  favourably  known  for  steadi-  j . 
ness  in  friendship  more  than  in  some  other  j 
things ;  and  perhaps  you  Windmills  would  . 
have  found  that  out  long  before  this  but  fix 
the  shelter  you  ^  from  others,  without  ^ 
least  consideration."    And  here  he  tossed  I 
his  head,  turned  away,  began  to  sulk,  and  | 
would  not  utter  another  word. 

"  Come,  now,"  said  the  Windmill,  in  a  con- 
ciliating style,  *'  I  didn't  mean  to  vex  yon. 
Say  wlut  you  would  like,  and  111  do  it  if  I 
can ;  only  the  wind  is  rather  too  much  for 
me,  and  I  can't  stop  the  creaking  all  at  once; ' 
1  only  wish  I  could."  [ 

But  the  Poplar  wouldn't  heed  the  polite ; 
words,  and  at  this  the  Windmill,  thocoughir  | 
nettled,  commenced  to  speak  to  itself  in  this 
strain: —   | 
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I       "Very  good,  Mr.  Poplar,  but  people  can  t 
I   have  it  all  their  own  way  in  this  world.  And 
I   so  you'll  quarrel;  be  it  so.    I  shan't  knuckle 
,  down  to  you ;  you're  older  than  I  am,  and 
'  should  have  better  manners."    And  here  the 
i   Windmill  abruptly  broke  ofif,  for  a  fresh  gust 
I  of  wind  just  then  strudc  his  sails  and  made 
I  tbem  shake  and  shiver.    "Bless  me  I  but  this 
I  is  a  gale,"  said  he,  and  his  timbers  strained 
J  and  creaked  again  as  he  said  it. 
I      The  wind  veered  round  a  little,  and  the 
I  Poplar  was  able  to  bend  over  towards  an 
I  Elm  that  grew  close  beside. 
I      "  Did  you  ever  hear  such  abuse  ?  "  it  whis- 
pered to  the  Elm,  who  was  always  glad  to 
I  speak  fair  to  any  one  he  had  to  do  with. 
'      "You  can't  expect  any  other  from  him. 
I   He's  a  machine,  put  together  byhammerand 
screw,  and  fancies  on  that  account  that  he's 
*  self-made  ! ' "  and  here  both  Poplar  and  Elm 
broke  out  in  a  loud  laugh  that  surprised  the 
I  birds,  and  the  sheep  that  lay  shivering  in  the 
field,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  soon  lost 
agaia  in  the  loud  blast  "  But  we  can  punish 
him  and  save  ourselves  at  the  same  time,"  and 
,  the  Elm  looked  knowingly  and  quizzing!/  at 
the  Poplar. 
"Can  we,  though?  Tell  me  how,  and  111 
i   do  all  I  can?" 

I  "Well,  if  you  bend  close  over  towards  me 
and  keep  there  awhile,  the  whole  force  of 

■  the  wind  will  take  his  sails  and  tear  them. 
That's  the  advantage  of  not  being  'self- 
made.'    We  trees  can  yield  a  point  and  take 

I  a  point  too,  when  it  suits  us.  There ! 
Give  me  your  hand  on  it,  and  hold  firm." 

I      The  Poplar  threw  all  the  strength  of  his 

'  will  into  the  effort,  determined  not  to  shield 

'  the  Windmill  any  longer,  if  he  could  help  it ; 

I  and  as  his  tip  touched  the  Elm  a  thrill  of  joy 

1  shot  through  every  fibre. 

"  He'll  rue  his  ingratitude  1"  swd  the  Poplar. 

I      "That  he  will,  and  more,"  said  the  Elm, 

I  with  a  sweet,  silvery  voice. 

;      "We'll  see  who'll  rue,"  retorted  theWind- 

'  mill,  whom  neither  expected  to  hear  them. 
A  quick  listener  would  have  said  that  the 
words  came  through  his  teethj  if  he  had 

I    had  any.    "  Plotters  never  yet  made  much 

'   of  it  in  the  long-run ! "  added  he,  mischiev- 

,  ously. 

!        Plotters  !  do  you  hear  him  ? "  hissed  the 
.i   Elm-tree  into  the  Poi^ar's  ear.    "That's  a 
:   compliment  to  you  and  me,  to  be  sure. 
Hold  firm ;  here's  a  blast  will  tame  him ; " 
and  as  he  spoke  the  win<l  dashed  past  and 
shook  the  sails  so  that  they  broke  ofif  with  a 
great  noise  and  fell,  and  were  carried  away 
I  and  rested  not  till  they  were  near  the  foot  of 


the  valley,  while  still  the  Elm  and  Poplar 
remained  fixed  in  fond  embrace. - 

*  *  *  « 

And  just  as  the  Poplar,  feeling  himself 
exhausted,  had  perforce  to  drop  hold  of  his 
friend's  shoulder,  the  wind  suddenly  veered 
round,  and  now  blew  on  the  Poplar  from  the 
north  with  still  more  terrible  force,  and  struck 
him  just  where  before  the  sails  had  saved 
him.  Tliis  was  so  unexpected  that  he  was 
taken  quite  at  a  disadvantage,  and  turned 
once  more  to  the  Elm  for  help.  But  the 
Elm  was  now  so  much  engaged  with  a  Fir- 
tree  that  stood  between  him  and  the  wind, 
that  the  Poplar  could  not  make  him  hear. 
Blast  after  blast  came  with  greater  and  greater 
force,  until  at  length,  being  spent  with  his 
efiforls,  the  poor  Poplar  succumbed — the  top 
was  torn  off  and  tossed  away  up  tlie  valley. 
When  daylight  came,  the  Poplar  and  the 
Windmill  looked  at  each  other  with  much 
amazement,  that  neither  of  them  tried  to 
conceal. 

"  Ah,  so  you've  lost  your  sails  I "  said  the 
Poplar ;  "  you'll  set  more  store  on  our  help 
after  this,  I'll  warrant" 

"  Perhaps  I  may,"  retorted  the  Windmill ; 
"  but  if  the  wind  and  I  agree  it's  little  I  need 
care  for  you." 

"  You  said  that  before,"  said  the  Poplar- 
tree,  "and  yet  your  sails  are  gone,  and  let  me 
tell  you  you  do  look  mighty  odd  !  '* 

"  My  sails  are  not  gone  so  far  as  your 
head,  luck  go  with  it  1"  rejoined  the  Wind- 
mill, now  determined  to  cut  home ;  "  and 
even  though  they  were,  I  can  get  other  sails 
as  good  in  no  time — that's  the  advantage  of 
the  hammer  and  screw;  but  I  guess  you 
can't  get  another  head  quite  so  easy  as  all 
tliat.  You  look  odd  enough  yourself,  to  be 
sure  J  but  you  should  take  care  not  to 
associate  yourself  with  people  of  so  mach 
harder  fibre  that  they  can  break  you  down 
easy  just  to  lift  themselves  up  a  bit." 

To  this  the  Poplar  could  say  nothing,  for 
he  had  begun  to  have  a  suspicion  that  the 
Elm  had  got  a  deal  of  protection  u'om  him 
in  the  storm,  and  already  seemed  to  be  a 
good  bit  taller;  but  whether  that  was  be- 
cause the  Poplar  was  now  so  much  lowered 
in  stature  himself  or  otherwise,  he  could  not 
quite  make  out. 

"  Ah,  but,"  said  the  Poplar,  "  I  will  grow  a 
finer  shape  than  ever.  My  strength  will  go 
now  to  making  something  like  fulness,  and 
not  mere  height,  and  I  shall  be  a  far  prettier 
tree  than  I  was.  Wait  a  while,  and  you'll 
see." 
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"Well,  I  wish  it  may  be  so,  with  all  my 
heart ;  but  I  hope  we  shan't  hereafter  be  so 
weak  as  to  quarrel  as  we  have  done.  The 
shrieking  and'  screaming — why,  it  was  the 
wind  that  did  it,  and  the  Elm  made  far 
more  noise  than  either  of  us,  as  the  Swallows 
will  tell  you.  It  wanted  a  screen,  and  con- 
trived to  set  us  against  each  other  just  to  get 
it.  But  we'll  watch  him  after  this;  let  us 
shake  hands  over  that,  at  all  events  !  " 

So  they  shook  hands  over  it;  and  the 
Poplar  from  that  day  decided  to  go  on  all 
his  life  without  growing  a  new  top,  so  that 
the  Elm  at  any  rate  could  not  again  be 
sheltered  by  his  branches ;  and  to  this  day, 
though  Poplars  and  Windmills  are  very 
friendly,  the  Elms  and  the  Pollards — who 
had  this  strange  sort  of  origin — do  not  care 
much  for  each  other's  company.  But  they 
two  took  good  care  to  keep  their  resolution 
a  secret  from  the  Elm ;  and  often  the  Wind- 
mill, though  he  nods  to  the  Elm  courteously, 
drones  over  the  old  story  to  himself  in  the 
pauses  of  this  song  which  you  may  sometimes 
hear  him  singing  : — 


Here  on  the  hill, 

I  work  with  3  will. 
To  ^nd  the  chilikcD  brDMd  i 

I  niag  my  sails 

Like  mighty  6ails, 
Tbat  tha  workers  may  be  Inl. 

With  &  burr  and  &  whirr. 

In  a  ceaselesi  itir, 
I  grind  for  beast  and  man  : 

Be  he  rich  or  poor 

None  could  da  more. 
For  I  nye  do  all  I  can  t 

I  love  the  spring; 

When,  on  quivering  winj. 
The  swallow  skims  the  striiain; 

When  Che  teed  is  vwn. 

And  all  alone 
The  daisies  sit  and  dream. 

And  I  love  the  lights, 
I1iat  dnncv  like  sprito». 

Below  me  in  the  vale. 
When  the  time  hath  omi* 
For  tlie  harvest  home. 

And  dutici:  uud  xfuii  prevail. 


T  (Irjw^  ■  aiiil  dri'nm. 

When  the  evening  K'ran* 
Is  on  the  distant  wl-sI  ; — 

Wlu-n  allii  still 

Un  plain  and  hill. 
And  the  winiU  arc  laid  to  rat 

But  when  morning  pale. 

Like  a  silver  sail. 
Shakes  out  her  robe  of  pearl. 

I  bail  her  with  song, 

Tbat  ia  tweet  and  strone. 
As  my  giant  saik  I  unfurl. 

With  a  burr  and  a  whirr. 

Id  a  ceascli^s  stir, 
I  grind  for  beast  and  man  : 

Be  be  rich  or  pour, 

None  could  do  mor>*. 
For  I  aye  do  all  I  eon. 


anil  (Iri'nm, 


IL — A  violet's  adventures. 

"  Tme  fame  is  harUy  to  be  bought. 
She  sometimes  follow*  where  ww  is  not  sought." 

ParaphrttM  of  Ptniam  Provtii. 

WILD  Violet  j 
that  grew  ven-  j 
snugly  sheltereti 
at  Uie  foot  of  a 
high   hill,  ODC'j 
shook  hands  with 
a  wandering 
Faiiy,  and  was 
immediately 
seized  with  a 
great  desire  to 
know  where  the 
sun  went  to  when 
it  set  and  sank. 
This  was  perhaps 
a  mere  excuse 
for  a  wish  to 
see  the  world,  and  to  gratify  vanity  on  the 
Violet's  part ;  for  it  no  sooner  found  that  it 
could  hold  intercourse  with  beings  of  a 
superior  order,  than  it  began  to  look  down 
upon  its  neighbours  and  old  fiiends.  It  verj' 
ungraciously  snubbed  a  young  Fern  that  had 
been  attentive  to  it,  and  had  helped  to  cany 
water  to  it  many  a  time.    As  for  the  young 
Primrose  which  it  used  to  admire  so  mudi, 
the  Violet  would  not  vouchsafe  the  poor 
creature  so  much  as  a  single  word.  \ 
And  the  wild  Violet  was  very  firm;  for 
the  Fairy  had  told  it  that  it  could  only 
succeed,  if  it  kept  itself  aloof  from  all  com- 
panions, and  told  no  one  of  its  secret.  So 
it  lay  and  waited,  and,  whenever  it  felt  a  I 
wanner  glow  of  life  thrilling  through  its  j 
fibres,  it  hoped  and  dreamed  ite  deliverance  | 
was  now  near  at  hand,  and  shut  its  ears  to 
all  that  was  going  on  near  by,  which  be-  j 
fore  used  to  interest  it  much.    And  it  fell 
into  the  habit  of  speaking  to  itself  and  ^ 
laughing  at  the  low  aims  of  its  old  friends,  i 
"As  for  affection,"  it  would  reflect,  "that's ; 
all  humbug!    The   Fern  helped  me  be-  ^ 
cause  it  was  its  nature  to  and  couldn't  help  , 
it ;  and  as  for  that  Primrose,  she  thought  to  I 
mate  with  me  and  be  honoured — poor,  pale, 
yellow  thing ! "  and  even  as  he  looked  the  jj 
Primrose  seemed  to  fade  and  shrink  away.  |j 

But  the  Viblet  had  no  time  to  make  any 
work  about  that :  he  bad  his  own  business  to  j' 
mind ;  and  just  as  the  Primrose  ^veiled  j 
and  died,  the  Violet  was  loosed  from  earth, 
and,  with  a  cheer  that  escaped  him  in  spitt 
of  his  resolution,  he  broke  away  from  his  old 
home  without  so  much  as  an  adieu,  and  nsde 
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directly  towards  the  sunsetting,  as  he  had 
intended. 

"  Ah,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I'll  soon  be 
famous,  —  men  will  learn  to  speak  of  me 
with  respect  and  admiration;  for  I'll  find 
out  the  secret  of  the  sun,  and  come  back 
and  tell  all  about  it,  notwithstanding  that  1 
once  lived  in  that  mean  hole  east  there ; " 
and  he  quickened  his  pace  again  as  he 
thought  of  it.  So  he  wandered  all  day,  till 
the  sun-setting,  when  he  sat  down  to  see  if 
he  was  making  any  progress.  He  could  not 
convince  himself  that  he  had  made  much ; 
but  then  he  thought, 
"  It  is  a  great  work, 
and  doubtless  de- 
mands much  time ; " 
and  in  sheer  weari- 
ness he  lay  down 
on  the  bank  to  rest. 
He  had  net  lain 
very  long,  when  he 
was  rudely  shaken, 
and,  lookmg  up,  he 
saw  his  friend  the 
Fairy  and  a  great 
number  of  others, 
some  of  them  with 
heads  like  men,  and 
others  with  the 
strangest  appear- 
ance ;  but  almost 
all  of  them  giggling, 
and  laughing,  and 
dancing  about  in  the 
oddest  manner. 

"  Rise,  and  join 
us  !"  said  the  Fairy, 

"  I  need  rest," 
said  the  Violet, 
rubbing  his  eyes  and 
looking  round  in 
amazement. 

"  We  arc  your 
friends,"   said  the 

Fairy,  "  and  friendship  is  better  than  | 
sleep." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  the  Violet  ventured 
to  say,  a  little  shortly,  for  he  was  almost 
unable  to  keep  his  eyes  open. 

"  We'll  prove  it  to  you,"  said  a  pair  of 
Compasses  and  a  Triangle,  that  trotted  uj) 
together,  and  peered  into  the  Violet's 
face,  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  disre- 
spectful if  it  hadn't  been  so  evidently  serious. 
"  We  are  masters  of  the  ceremonies,"  said 
they,  "  and  look  to  the  rules  ;  so  get  up ;  it  is 
our  pleasure  so !  When  the  rest  dance,  we 
work;  but,  for  all  that,  we're  the  masters  here ! " 


"  It's  all  right,"  said  the  Fairy,  who  had 
all  this  while  been  listening ;  "  take  this, 
and  that  will  do  for  sleep,  and  better  too;" 
and  he  gave  the  Violet  a  little  white  powder 
and  sprinkled  some  liquid  over  his  face. 

'*  Put  the  powder  on  your  tongue,"  said 
a  Fairy  Leaf  that  came  up  at  the  moment, 
and  that'll  make  you  right ;"  and  he  turned 
and  pirouetted  away  again. 

The  Violet  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  in 
a  moment — O  delightful  sensation  ! — all 
weariness  had  vanished ;  and,  like  the  rest, 
he  felt  impelled  to  dance  and  sing.  It  was 
as  though  all  the 
dull  bliss  of  grow- 
ing was  pressed  or 
concentrated  into 
a  single  instant  of 
time.  So  he  mixed 
with  the  rest,  and 
gave  himself  up  to 
the  spirit  of  the 
party,  and  poured 
forth  his  thoughts 
to  any  one  that 
would  listen,  in 
language  so  sweet 
and  convincing 
that  he  wondered  at 
himself. 

A  Drumhead  was 
very  attentive  and 
proved  aremarkably 
good  listener,  'gain- 
ing the  Violet's  re- 
spect immensely  by 
his  quietness,  and 
his  easy  way  of  say- 
ing"Ha,ha!""Yes, 
yes!"  "So!"  "Quite 
so  !  "  "  Re-ally  !  " 
"  Do  you  say  so  !  " 
"Hum!"  "Well,  I 
never  I "  and  so 
forth.  The  awk- 
ward thing  was,  that  they  were  followed  by 
a  Trombone,  whose  weakness  was  not  to 
listen,  but  to  make  himself  heard,  as  he  went 
alongside  blowing  every  now  and  then,  on 
which  the  Drumhead  once  or  twice  whispered 
to  the  Violet,  "  He's  a  good  fellow,  and  very 
useful  to  me,  but  he's  cracked,  quite  cracked 
with  vanity," — here  touching  his  forehead 
significantly — "  and  one  must  just  humour 
him." 

When  the  first  faint  light  of  morning  came, 
all  the  Fairies  vanished,  and  the  Violet  felt 
solitary  and  worn  out.  But  whenever  he 
thought  of  his  great  object,  he  resolved  to  %f 
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on.   So  he  wandered  for  a  while,  till  the 
sun  became  strong,  and,  reaching  the  border 
of  a  field,  he  tlioLiL,'ht  to  himscU  that  he  had 
better  lie  down  ami  rest.    But  the  buzzing 
of  bees,  and  the  chirping'  of  crickets,  and  the 
singing  of  birds,  ami  the  very  sound  of  the 
branches  as  they  waved  in  the  breeze  that 
languidly  stirred   now  and  then,  distressed 
him,  and  wouldn't  let  him  sleep  ;  and  while 
he  listened,  as  he  really  could  not  help 
doing,  he  began  to  fancy  he  heard  words 
distinctly.    At  first  it  was  just  a  vague  hum,  j 
such  as  you,  my  reader,  may  sometimes  have  ! 
heard  on  suddenly  coining  close  to  a  village  ■ 
school ;  but  by-and-by  he  could  more  and  | 
more  clearly  make  out  words  :  "The  Violet ' 
is  full ;  the  Violet  is  full !  "    He  felt  flattered 
at  this  notice;  but  turned  round  desiring 
sleep.    He  could  not  banish  the  words,  how- 
ever.   They  kept  ringing  in  his  ears,  till  his 
brain  was  ijuite  in  a  fever,  and  he  rose  and 
walked  on  through  the  wood.    The  sun  had  ^ 
sunk,  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  ! 
his  way,  as  he  had  nothing  to  guide  him  ! 
aright  now.    Ho  was  sorry  that  ^  had  not  ' 
asked  some  advice  on  the  point  from  the  ' 
Compasses  and  the  Triangle,  who  wemed 
to  be  so  grave  and  so  knowing ;  but  he  had 
not  mentioned  his  secret  tp  ttwm,  as  he  had 
not  had  any  opportunity  oi  asking  the  Fairy 
if  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  do  so.  1'hc 
windings  of  the  wood  and  the  confused  ! 
state  of  his  mind  at  length  made  him  lose 
all  reckoning.    He  tried  and  tried  to  dis- 
cover his  exact  wiicreabouts,  but  couid  not 
manage  it,  and  went  round  and  round  in  a 
maze  as  it  seemed  to  him.    To  his  horror, 
as  he   sat  on  a  bank  looking  about,  he 
beheld  a  great  red  IjuU  feeding  quite  clodc 
to  him,  and  at  sight  of  it  he  rose  and  ran, 
for  he  was  afiaid  of  being  eaten  up  and  dying  ' 
the  most  terrihie  of  deaths.    He  was  sure  it 
was  following  him,  and  held  on  wildly,  till 
his  breath  was  almost  spent  in  his  tn-east. 
He  fell  prone  into  a  field,  over  a  tree-root, 
from  beneath  which,  as  it  chanced,  a  Mole 
was  just  then  looking  out. 

"Ah!"  said  the  Mole,  "you're  in  haste, 
and  hasty  folks  arc  seldom  well  served. 
You  look  [aint — can  I  do  anything  for  you?  " 

"  I  want  water  sorely,"  said  tho  Violet. 

"  You'll  Iiave  plenty  of  it  soon  enough," 
said  the  Mole.  "  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that, 
you  wouldn't  h.ive  found  me  here  just  at  this 
moment."  And  as  he  spoke,  thunder  pealed 
through  the  wood,  lightning  darted  through 
the  trees,  and  struck  some  of  them,  rending 
their  strong  trunks  in  pieces. 

"  Come  into  my  house  1 "  said  the  Mole, 


rouglily  pulling  the  Violet,  "  till  I  close  the 
(.ioor  against  the  rain.  'It  was  for  that  I 
came  up,  and  I  may  be  too  late,  and  we  may 
both  be  ruined."  And  he  at  once  set  to 
throwing  up  earth  in  all  directions.  Tiie 
atmosphere  was  so  close,  and  the  place  so 
dark,  that  the  Violet  thought  he  would  have 
died  ;  but  the  Mole  pulled  him  along  pas- 
sage after  passage— up  and  down,  and  down 
and  up — till  they  came  to  a  round  hall,  and 
there  they  sat  down, 

"  I  wonder  to  see  you  out  at  such  a  time," 
said  the  Mole. 

"  I  was  seeking  for  my  home — I'd  lost  my 
way,'*  answered  the  Violet;  for  he  remem- 
bered what  the  Fairy  had  said  about  keeping 
his  great  search  a  secret ;  but  his  chief  reason 
was  that  he  thought  the  Mole  would  laiigjh 
if  he  was  told  that  a  Violet  had  been  trj'ing 
to  find  where  the  sun  went  to  when  it  set 
and  sank  out  of  siglit.  And  then  he  began 
to  describe  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  he 
had  lived  for  so  loi^. 

**  Oh,  that  must  be  Snow-cap,"  said  the 
Mole  ;  "  you're  very  nearly  lost  in  your  oan 
castle,  for  it's  just  at  the  border  of  the  wood. 
If  you  keep  round  to  the  left,  five  minutes,  or 
even  less,  will  bring  you  to  it.  But  you 
can  stay  here  quietly  for  the  night,  and  then 
leave  in  the  morning."  To  this  the  Violet, 
faint  to  exhaustion,  at  length  agreed,  and  hy 
down.  But  there  was  little  rest  for  him. 
The  Mole  vras  busy  most  part  of  the  night 
Now  and  again,  the  Violet  heard  the  rain 
patter-pattering  on  the  earth  above,  and  a 
thunder-peal  would  rise  over  all  else,  and 
then  he  would  tremble,  so  that  the  Mole 
would  stop  working,  and  look  at  him,  and 
laugh  to  himself  quietly,  as  he  poked  his 
sharp  nose  and  his  hand-like  paws  in  thewci 
earth.  "  He's  a  tender  fellow,"  thought  the 
Mole;  "but  Violets  arc  a  good  sort,  and 
not  given  to  travel.  He  looks  as  it  he'd 
had  trouble,  and  so  I'm  glad  I  befriended 
him.  His  folk  may  serve  nic  some  day,  «h^ 
knows  ?  " 

At  length  the  morning  came,  clear  aoJ 
calm ;  the  air  and  the  sky,  with  their  fresh- 
ness and  odour,  seeming  as  though  Nature 
strove  through  them  to  atone  for  her  angii" 
passion  of  the  night.  The  Mole  pointed  o'Jt 
the  way  to  the  Violet,  and  after  wami  cv 
pres.->ions  of  gratitude,  he  bade  the  Mole 
good-bye,  and  soon  found  himself  at  his  ol' 
home,  where  he  at  once  went  to  bed,  and 

slept  soundly  for  a  good  many  hoars. 

*        =1!        #        #        ?i  • 

When  he  awoke,  he  found  chan^  amor^ 
his  neighbours,  though  his  absence  had  been 
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so  short.  Some  had  gone  away,  others  had 
Qxne.  The  Wood-Sorrels  and  the  Starworts 
were  in  the  lodgings  the  Cousins  Primrose 
and  Cowslip  had  had,  and  the  Ferns  had 
ndded  to  their  family,  and  were  all  the 
prouder  and  more  overbearing- looking  that 
they  had  got  a  little  ^ed-hea^^ed. 

The  Violet  took  in  these  facts  as  he  opened 
his  eyes  in  a  half-dreamy  way,  and  he  felt 
that  be  was  being  scanned  and  criticized  by 
all  and  sundry  around,  and  that  the  Ferns 
were  speaking  about  him  to  the  others  in  a 
very  disparaging  manner.  At  first  the  Violet 
could  not  make  out  the  words,  but  he  shut 
his  eyes  and  listened  intently,  and  was  sure 
lie  caught,  amongst  the  gabble  of  flower- 
dialects,  "  The  Violet  is  fool  1  the  Violet 
is  fool!"  and  he  was  seized  with  terrible 
chagrin  and  self-contempt  in  thinking  of  the 
airs  he  had  given  himself  towards  his  neigh- 
bours before  he  had  set  out  to  find  the 
secret  of  the  sun.  "And  here  I  am  again," 
he  thought,  "  and  perhaps  they  will  con- 
trive to  make  the  place  too  hot  for  me.  If 
they  do,  I'll  take  staff  in  hand  again  and 
ascend  the  hill ;  they  can't  follow  me  there  I  " 
The  days  passed  slowly  and  heavily,  and 
the  Violet  did  not  feel  any  more  at  peace  ; 
his  neighbours  treated  him  coldly,  and 
seemed  to  combine  against  him,  and  kept 
up  a  constant  chatter  in  which  he  was  sure 
heard  himself  named.  So  one  fine  morn- 
ing he  started,  saying  to  himself— 

"  It  may  be  all  for  the  best.  Why  should 
I  remain  to  disturb  their  peace  or  destroy 
my  own  self-respect  by  staying  among  people 
who  despise  me  ?  I've  heard  say  it's  cold  up 
there,  but  I  deserve  no  better,  and  perhaps 
even  there  I  may  grow  a  little  !  " 

So  with  a  sore  and  humbled  heart  he 
set  forth  on  his  road.  He  journeyed  for 
three  days,  only  resting  as  long  as  to  enable 
him  to  take  refreshment.  On  the  evening 
the  third  day  he  found  himself  resting  on 
a  jutting  spur  of  the  mountain.  The  sun 
was  sinking,  and  as  he  looked  he  suddenly 
exclaimed — 

"  I  have  found  the  secret,  when  I  no  more 
hoped  to  gain  it,  but  only  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. Instead  of  travelling  the  plains,  one 
tnust  clamber  higher  and  higher  up  towards 
the  cold  snow-peaks  to  see  the  sun  the 
longer.  Perhaps  if  I  struggle  to  the  top  of 
this  mountain  it  may  be  made  all  clear  to 
me." 

So,  nerved  with  a  new  hope,  he  pushed 
on  day  by  day,  higher  and  higher,  till  he 
reached  near  to  the  summit,  where  patches 
of  snow  lingered  in  the  shaded  hollows  even 


until  summer-time.  There  was  a  murmur  of 
water  and  a  cold  air  stirring,  but  he  said  to 
himself,  "  I  like  it;  this  is  Sie  place  for  me." 
And  planting  himself  in  a  crevice  where 
some  grass  grew  sweet  and  green  on  a  little 
ridge,  he  settled  himself  and  waited  for  the 
sunset  It  was  so  glorious  that  it  completely 
overwhelmed  him  ;  for  long  after  the  sun  was 
lost  to  all  below  he  could  see  it,  and  see  it 
growing  more  brilliant  and  beautiful  every 
moment. 

"  It  is  worth  the  trouble  and  the  sacrifice," 
said  the  Violet ;  "here  will  I  abide  and  do  my 
duty,  and  strive  to  grow  in  the  added  light  of 
the  sun ;  and  though  men  may  call  me  the 
Mountain  Violet,  and  tell  of  my  past  foolish 
ambitions,  that  will  not  matter,  since  they 
will  once  more  speak  of  me  with  respect, 
if  not  with  honour,  and  since,  in  spite  of 
the  coldness  of  my  dwelling,  I  shall  be  longer 
than  any  of  my  old  friends  in  the  blessed 
light  of  the  sun." 


in. — THE  PEASANT  AND  THE  ROSE. 

A PEASANT  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  was 
one  day  led  to  accompany  an  old  friend 
up  the  mountain-side  as  far  as  they  could 
climb.  There  he  lighted  on  a  beautiful 
rose,  such  as  he  had  never  seen  before.  It 
was  so  delicate  in  colour ;  and  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  on  examining  it  that  it  had  no 
thorn  like  the  roses  that  grew  in  the  gardens 
below. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  this  is  a  prize — a  rose 
without  a  thorn,  —  why,  that's  what  folks 
have  been  wisliing  for  ever  so  long.  Now, 
I  shall  have  something  none  of  my  neighbours 
will  show  the  like  of.  It  is  small,  but  care 
and  culture  can  do  much  for  size." 

To  all  this,  his  friend  said  nothing. 

With  no  little  labour,  the  peasant  dug  up 
the  plantantl  carried  it  carefully  home.  That 
very  night  he  tore  up  his  best  double-rose — 
his  wile's  favourite  flower — out  of  the  bed 
before  the  door  of  their  cottage,  and  planted 
this  one  in  its  stead. 

"The  soil  is  so  good  there,"  he  said,  "  it 
is  sure  to  come  to  perfection." 

So  he  watched  it,  and  watered  it,  till  his 
proper  work  was  getting  to  be  neglected, 
anc^i  his  wife  began  to  hate  the  sight  of  the 
bush,  and  said  so  to  her  husband  one  night  as 
they  sat  together  in  the  lamp-light. 

And  next  ,  morning  when  the  peasant 
examined  his  rose  more  carefully  than  ever, 
he  found  thorns  beginning  to  grow  upon  it, 
and  at  once  accused  his  wife  of  winking  at  a 
jealous  neighbour  carrying  away  the  prize 
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.md  putting  a  worthless  rose  in  its  stead. 
But  he  would  not  be  defeated ;  he  set  out 
that  very  day  to  climb  the  mountain,  and 
seek  for  another  thomless  rose ;  and,  having 
found  it  after  much  labour,  he  came  home 
and  pulled  out  the  suspected  bush,  and 
planted  this  one  in  its  place.  And  again  he 
watched  and  watered  till  his  poor  wife  lost 
all  patience  with  him,  and  threatened  to  tear 
up  the  rose-tree.  Ani}  in  a  few  days  thorns 
appeared  once  more.  There  was  no  peace 
in  the  house  any  longer.  The  man  spent 
nearly  all  his  time,  whilst  his  wife  worked 
harder  and  harder  for  their  daily  bread,  in 
seeking  for  thomless  roses  on  the  mountain, 
and  he  nearly  filled  his  garden  with  them ; 
and  the  neighbours  laughed  as  he  went  about 
early  and  late  watering  them.  And  when  at 
length  autumn  came,  his  beds  were  filled 
with  stunted  diomy  bushes,  which  he  was 


ashamed  to  loc^  upon.  Now  he  remembered 
his  old  friend's  silence  when  he  found  the 
first  rose  on  the  mountain,  and  he  set  off 
to  have  his  opinion.  His  friend  listened 
patiently,  and  then  said  : — 

"  My  dear  friend,  there's  no  good  in  trying 
to  train  alpine  dwarf  roses,  and  but  little  I 
good  arguing  with  a  man  who  fancies  he  has  ' 
made  a  discovery  and  will  outstrip  all  his  ' 
neighbours.    Let  us  beware  of  such  vanity :  1 
it  was  there  you  erred  at  the  first,  and  see  I 
the  trouble  it  has  brought  you  into.  Expe- 
rience is  a  dear  schoolmistress,  but  a  ri^t-  | 
down  good  one.   Go  home  and  kiss  your 
wife,  and  set  to  your  old  jobs  again." 

The  peasant  shook  his  old  £nend  heartily  1 
by  the  hand,  and  went  home  humbled  in  ' 
hearty  and  never  sou£^t  after  thomless  roses  | 
more. 

H.  A.  PAGE. 


THE  CLOUD   OF  WITNESSES. 

By  the  late  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

'Wherefim  Mdni  we  «1«>  are  compiued  about  with  lo  great  a  cloud  of  witn«siex,  let  nt  lay  aw Je  erery  wclglil,  Md 
the  ain  which  doth  so  euily  betet  u."— HiBuws  xU.  i. 


THE  **  cloud  of  witnesses  "  conasts  of  all 
who  have  given  testimony  by  word  and 
Iife»  in  the  most  trying  circumstances  con- 
ceivable, to  the  re^ity,  the  power,  and  the 
peace  of  faith  or  confidence  in  God,  and 
therefore  in  all  He  says,  permits,  com- 
mands, and  ordains.  But  this  does  not 
express  all  the  meaning  of  the  term,  for  the 
idea  is  at  once  suggested  by  it,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  whole  verse,  that 
those  who  have  in  running  their  own  race 
borne  witness  to  faith,  are  now  in  another 
sense  become  witnesses  of  us  as  we  run  our 
course. 

I  remark,  again,  that  the  race  is  simply 
the  doing  of  God's  will,  in  the  acceptance 
of  that  which  God  seta  before  us  day  by 
day.  There  is  nothing  said  about  its  length 
— it  is  for  life.  Nor  is  its  course  described ; 
it  may  be  rou^,  covered  with  thorns,  up- 
hill, through  dark  valleys,  or  smooth  as  a 
lawn ;  or,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  it  may 
be  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other.  It 
is  God  who  settles  all  that.  He  alone  has  to 
do  with  it.  He  sets  our  race  before  us,  and 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  run  in  the  way  of 
his  commandments. 

But  the  other  idea  suggested  is  also  calcu- 
lated to  excite  us  to  put  forth  our  strength — 
that  those  who  have  run  are  witnesses  of  our 
course. 

We  know  how  much  we  are  influenced 


in  our  conduct  by  public  opinion.  It 
is  a  felt  and  acknowledged  power.  This 
arises  from  our  desire  for  sympathy,  and 
we  find  sympatiiy  from  our  fellow-men  in 
exact  proportion  as  we  realise  the  fact  of 
human  brotherhood.  This  desire,  like  every 
other,  may  be  perverted,  and  made  to  minister 
to  evil,  to  our  vanity  or  ambition  ;  or  it  may, 
from  want  of  moral  courage,  hinder  us  in  good, 
and  make  us  mean,  cowardly,  or  hypocritical; 
or  it  may  be  made  an  occasion  for  pride,  and 
lead  us  to  brave,  defy,  or  despise  it.  Bat 
while  the  good  man,  who  owes  allegiance  to 
God,  will  never  make  an  idol  of  public  opi- 
nion, or  even  of  the  opinion  of  a  few  and 
select  numberwhose  judgment  he  may  respect, 
and  whose  characters  he  may  revere,  and 
whose  approval  he  seeks — yet,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  he  loves  his  brethren,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  worthy  of  his  love,  and  are 
themselves  true  witnesses  for  God,  in  that  pro- 
portion does  he  crave  their  sympathy,  and  is 
encouraged,  strengthened,  stimulated  to  run 
with  increased  speed  and  endurance  by  the 
thought  that  they  watch  his  course  with 
profound  interest,  and  that  his  reward  will  be 
their  joy.  It  was  but  an  expression  of  this 
universal  feeling  which  prompted  Nelson 
to  fling  out  to  the  breeze  the  immortal 
signal,  "  England  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty."  As  the  expectation  was 
responded  to  by  the  ringing  dieers  across 
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Trafalgar  Bay,  every  man  saw  his  country- 
men as  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  gazing  on 
the  fleet  which  was  to  decide  the  freedom 
of  Europe.  And  it  was  a  sense  of  the  power 
acquired  by  the  thought  of  others  gazing  on 
them,  although  seen  but  by  the  eye  of  faith, 
which  made  the  great  Duke,  as  he  stood 
beside  the  shattered  squares,  inspire  his 
wavering  troops  to  persevere,  by  bidding 
them  thmk  of  what  they  would  say  of  them 
in  England.  The  encouragement  given  in 
the  text  is  an  appeal  to  the  same  emotion, 
addressed  to  us  who  are  engaged  in  a  more 

I  terrible  conflict  — "  for  we  fight  not  with 
flesh  and  blood"  only — and  directing  our 

j  eyes  to  a  greater,  a  nobler,  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses.    It  might  be  sufficient,  methinks, 

I    to  bid  us  see  God  looking  down,  as  the 

j    greatest  motive  of  all ;  yet,  from  the  very 

j  weakness  of  our  faith,  we  crave  for  the 
sympathy  of  some  creature  who  has  taken 

'    part  in  the  struggle.  We  think  of  angels,  and 

'  It  is  something  to  know  that  they  have  been 
witnesses  of  every  race  ever  run,  every  battle 
ever  fought,  and  have  gazed  on  all,  not  as 
objects  of  excitement  or  of  curiosity,  but 
with  awful  interest,  as  involving  the  good, 

{  the  happiness,  die  gain  and  glory  of  im- 
mortals greater  than  themselves  j  each  of 

I  whom,  as  he  begins  die  race  for  the  crown 
of  righteousness,  makes  him  rejoice,  and  to 
each  of  whom,  when  falling  in  the  way,  in 

1    weariness,  they  are  glad  to  minister. 

Yet  these  angels  know  not,  and  cannot 
know,  what  this  work  by  men  of  flesh  and 

;  blood  is,  for  they  never  shared  man's  ex- 
perience. It  is  much  to  know  that  those 
holy  and  undefiled  ones  are  there,  gazing 
with  their  lustrous  eyes,  "  clothed  in  white 
samit^  mystic,  wonderful,"  Uke  royal  beings, 
watching  men,  weary  men,  naked,  afiSicted, 
tormented,  doing  God's  will  on  earth  as 
th^  do  it  in  heaven,  but  yet,  as  those  who 
have  never  themselves  done  it  on  earth,  and 
never  were  partakers  of  our  infirmities.  But 
our  eyes  look  instinctively  for  onr  fellov-men, 
for  men  of  like  passions.  Christ  could  have 
had  a  legion  of  angels,  yet  asked  his  disciples 
to  watch  with  Him.  In  the  fight,  we  look  for 
the  old  warriors  who  have  been  through  the 
campaign,  who  know  what  blood,  and  wounds, 
and  sounds  of  battle  mean.  Now,  could  the 
afflicted  widow,  or  the  orphan,  when  tempted 
to  give  up  their  race,  in  their  desolation^ 
only  catch  a  glimpse  of  those  in  glory  who 
had  come  through  the  same  tribulation,  and 
see  those  who  were  once  on  a  cross  now  <m 
the  throne ;  the  Marthas  and  Marys,  with 
their  last  hopes  realised;  the  Magdalenes  no 


longer  weeping  ;  the  poor  sinners  who  cried, 
"Who  shall  deliver  us?"  now  singing,  "Thanks 
be  to  God ; "  and  could  they  realise  their  sym- 
pathy, and  hear  their  "  Be  of  good  courage," 
or  "  Be  steadfast," — Oh  I  what  a  power  it 
would  be  to  help  them  to  run  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  mighty  multitude,  and  like  them 
to  finish  their  course  and  keep  the  faith  ! 
And  may  we  not  come  nearer  home?  Is 
there  no  one  there  whom  we  have  known 
and  loved  here — no  one  there  who  cheered 
us  on  by  their  example,  or  helped  us  with 
their  prayers,  or  warned  us  of  our  danger,  or 
exhorted  us  to  repentance,  and  faith,  and 
love  ?  No  one  there  whose  last  look,  and 
last  words  were,  "  Meet  me  again,  run  the 
race,  for  that  joy  set  before  us?"  No  one 
there,  no  parent  or  child,  no  brother  or 
sister,  no  one  whose  good  opinion  of  us  now 
we  would  desire,  whose  loving  anxiety  about 
us  would  touch  us,  whose  joy]  and  glory  in 
their  God  and  our  God  woidd  attract  us  ? 
There  siurely  are,  or  we  have  laid  up  little 
treasure  in  heaven  firom  our  earthly  friends 
and  relatives.  But  if  these  are  there — if  there 
be  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  who  know  any- 
thing, or  care  anything  about  us — and 
that  they  do  so  1  feel  as  assured  as  that 
they  share  Christ^  heart  and  sympathies 
regarding  us,  and  that  increased  love  for  us 
is  involved  in  the  perfection  of  their  holy 
and  loving  character — then  surely  in  this 
thought  there  ought  to  be  a  greater  stimulus 
to  run  the  race  set  before  us,  than  could  be 
derived  from  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  world. 

Yet  one  witness  is  particularly  mentioned 
here — one  to  Whom  we  are  specially  to 
look;  and  that  is  Jesus.  He  was  a  wit- 
ness unto  death  of  the  power  of  faith  in 
enabling  us  to  run  the  race.  For  his  race 
was  like  ours,  prescribed  to  Him  by  God ; 
and  the  characteristic  of  his  life  was  that 
each  day  He  followed  God  as  God  led  Him. 
Each  work  He  did  was  "the  work  given 
Him  of  the  Father."  His  race  was  the  most 
difficult  ever  assigned  to  man.  And  He 
felt  that  difficulty,  expressing  his  sense  of 
its  greatness  "in  strong  crying  and  tears," 
and  by  "  His  agony  and  bloody  sweat." 
He,  too,  was  encouraged,  as  we  may  be 
encouraged,  by  the  approval  of  his  Father 
— for  "  in  doing  the  things  which  pleased 
Him,"  He  knew  that  his  Father's  love  was 
ever  drawn  forth  towards  Him.  When, 
therefore,  we  are  told  amid  that  cloud  of 
onlookers  to  look  specially  to  Jesus,  we  are 
taught  that  He  who  so  witnessed  for  faith, 
witnesses  us  in  our  race  now.  So  was  it  He 
beheld  St  Stephen  as  he  fell  under  the  cru  ' 
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shower,  and  "stood  by"  St.  Paul  when  j  not  far  from  any  one  of  us  ;  and  thethought  ' 

bearing  testimony  before  judges  anJ  kin'j;s ;  of  his  nearness  should  be  of  all  powers  j 

and   sent  the  message  of  "  Fear  not to   the  greatest  to  inspire  us  with  courage  to  ! 

him  when  he  was  tossed  amid  the  breakers  persevere  faithfully  in  "the  race  set  be-  !l 

on  the  night  of  shipwreck.   Verily,  He  is  fore  us."  1 1 


ON  THE  QUAY. 
{supplement  to  "ukder  the  lighthouse"  in  last  nuhbek.) 

OH  OPES  and  fears  1    O  months  and  yeus, 
Which  slowly  bring  despair  ! 
O  sea,  like  death,  that  never  saith 
How  my  lost  love  may  fare  1 

And  many  a  mast  goes  bravely  past ; 

And  a  ship  comes  home  from  sea, 
And  anchors  safe,  though  the  billows  diafe, 

And  the  north-east  wind  blows  free,  ' 
And  the  townsfolk  crowd,  with  welcome  loud, 

Along  the  windy  quay, 
And  the  crew  reply,  with  joyful  cxy. 

Once  more  at  home  to  be  1 

But  among  the  throng  that  waits  along 

The  quay,  when  ships  come  home,  ' 
Is  many  a  fece,  whose  far-off  gaze 

Turns  seaward  over  the  foam. 

And  what  matter  though  we  did  not  know 

Eadi  other's  face  before  ? 
They  seek,  like  me,  ao'oss  the  sea, 

The  ship  which  comes  no  more ! 
She  sailed  away,  for  ever  and  aye, 

No  message  drilts  to  shore: 
And  the  sea,  like  death,  it  never  saith 

Why  the  ship  comes  home  no  more ! 

(Yet  when  winds  awake,  my  heart  will  quake- 
As  though  the  good  ship  could  feel 

The  angry  waves  lash  her  groaning  staves, 
And  tear  at  her  straining  keel !) 

But  beyond  the  sea,  and  the  great  worid's  lee^ 

And  the  clouds  that  sail  on  high, 
And  the  western  bar,  and  the  evening  star, 

And  the  ocean  of  the  sky, 
(And  beyond  the  scope  of  faith  and  hope, 

And  love  can  scarce  descry) 
Is  a  haven  fair,  and  safely  there 

The  ships  at  anchor  lie. 

And  diither  safe  home  the  ships  all  come, 

From  sailing  the  stormy  sea — 
And  we  all  shall  stand,  as  she'  sails  to  land, 

And  greet  her  on  the  quay  I 

II.  A.  U.  HOPPUS. 
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LADY  BELL. 

By  the  author  of  "  Citoyenne  Jacqueline." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. — THE  INTELLIGENCE  IN  THE 
GAZETTE. 

F  Lady 
BeU  had 
been 
very 
sick 
next 
day,  she 
w  0  u  1 
have 
been 
brought 
round 
marvel- 
1  ously, 
and 
made 
"  pure 
well" 
by  the 
first  na- 
val intel- 
ligence 

which  greeted  her  indefatigable  study  of  the 
Gazette.  It  was  indeed  transporting  intelli- 
gence, before  which  all  disorders  and  chimeras 
must  vanish. 

His  Majesty's  ship  T^underbomb,  Captain 
Fane,  eighty  guns,  on  its  way  to  America, 
had  met  off  the  Madeiras,  chased,  engaged, 
and  taken  an  American  prize — the  Sus- 
<juehannahy  Captain  Humphrey,  eighty-four 
guns. 

The  T%underbomb  having  sustained  consi- 
derable damage,  and  having  come  up  with 
other  ships  of  the  squadron.  Captain  Fane  had 
been  directed  to  transfer  the  troops  to  the 
Royal  Duke,  to  put  his  own  ship  into  the 
first  friendly  port  for  temporary  repairs,  and 
then  to  return  with  his  prize  in  order  that  the 
TTiunderbomb  might  be  thoroughly  over- 
hauled. 

In  accordance  with  the  order,  the  Tkun- 
derbomb,  with  the  Susquehannah  in  tow,  had 
arrived  in  British  waters,  and  was  lying  off 
Portsmouth  harbour. 

Come  home  already — so  soon— beyond 
her  fondest  hopes  and  expectation,  with  such 
honour  !  I^ady  Bell's  experience  of  second 
sight,  in  place  of  having  been  an  evil  omen, 
as  she  had  dreaded,  had  proVed  the  most 
joyous  of  auguries.  But  how  was  it — how  had 
it  been  ?  The  coincidence  was  curious. 
XIV-51 


Could  Harry  Fane  have  been  at  Vauxhall  ? 

So  far  as  time  was  concerned  he  might, 
for  it  was  quite  possible  that  he  had  travelled 
from  Portsmouth  as  fast  as  the  news  of  his 
ship's  gallant  exploit. 

But  why  not  come  to  Lady  Bell  at  once  ? 
Why  at  Vauxhall  ?  Above  all,  why  in 
alienation  and  wrath  ? 

A  little  reflection  supplied  one  solution. 
Captain  Fane  had  probably  not  had  a 
chance,  since  they  parted,  of  getring  one  of 
Lady  Bell's  letters,  announcing  her  removal 
to  London. 

He  must  have  gone  up  to  town  in  the 
first  place  to  deliver  his  dispatches,  and  what 
old  sailor  lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  not 
been  yesterday  at  the  regatta  at  Vauxhall, 
where  Captain  Fane  might  have  followed 
his  chiefs? 

But  why  not  run  to  Lady  Bell  in  the 
second  instance — for  Harry,  of  all  men;  must 
do  his  officer's  duty  first — why,  instead,  keep 
away  from  her,  and  terrify  her  as  with 
glimpses  of  a  rancorous,  avenging  ghost  ? 

The  only  answer  to  be  found. was,  that  if 
she  had  seen  Harry  at  all,  and  if  he  had 
known  she  was  in  the  throng  and  had  dis- 
tinguished her,  he  might  judge  that  she 
would  not  wish  an  immediate  and  public 
revelation  of  their  marriage,  such  as  would 
have  been  risked  by  his  giving  her  the  over- 
whelmingly glad  surprise  of  seeing  him  when 
she  had  not  a  grain  of  reason  to  look  for 
him  till  a  number  of  months — years  even— of 
exposure  and  danger  had  passed.  He  might 
fear  the  risk  to  body  and  mind  of  so  great 
a  surprise,  blest  as  it  was,  coming  upon  her 
totally  unprepared.  He  might  well  choose 
that  there  should  not  be  thousands  of  wit- 
nesses to  their  reunion.  But  why  visit  the 
trying  restraint  which  circumstances  imposed 
upon  him  as  an  offence  on  her  ?  Why  frown 
upon  her  from  a  distance  ?  This  from  her 
Harry,  her  best  of  men,  who  was  so  just, 
and  even  righteous  over  much,  so  full  of 
yielding  tenderness  to  herself! 

Lady  Bell  could  not,  by  any  means,  put 
together  the  last  pieces  of  the  puzzle. 

But  what  did  it  signify  ?  Harry  Fane  was 
back  in  England,  safe  and  sound  from 
tempests  and  battle,  within  three  months,  as 
she  had  never  dared  to  anticipate. 

The  same  English  sun  and  wind  were 
shining  and  blowing  on  husband  and  wife. 
The  same  London  sights  and  sounds  which 
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they  had  before  looked  at  together,  were  anew 
presented  to  both  of  them. 

Harry  Fane  was  here  to  claim  her  when 
he  should  think  fit.  They  might  b^n  their 
bright,  good  life,  an^  day. 

!Lady  Bell  was  singing  her  Te  Deum  to 
herself  without  a  doubt  that  in  a  single  de- 
lightful convCTsatioQ  he  would  explain  every* 
thing  which  in  her  silliness  and  stupidity 
she  misunderstood  or  failed  to  comprehend. 

In  the  course  of  the  silent  singing  of  her 
Te  Deum,  Lady  Bell  sang  snatches  of  other 
songs  aloud,  laughed,  ran  from  room  to 
room,  and  from  window  to  window,  and  drove 
Mrs.  Sundon  into  having  grave  doubts  of 
her  friend's  rapid  and  complete  recovery. 

Mrs.  Sundon  accused  Lady  Bell  with  rea- 
son of  being  still  flighty  if  not  vapourish, 
while  Lady  Bell  answered  Master  Charles's 
early  inquiries  after  her  health  with  the  most 
disdainful  repudiation  of  any  pc»sibility  of 
her  having  an  ailment  this  morning ;  so  that 
he  was  reduced  to  discrediting  the  evidence  of 
his  own  senses,  and  to  talung  an  opposite 
view  of  the  case.  He  suspected  the  reality 
of  Lady  Bell's  attack  the  evening  before,  and 
feared  that  she  was  learning  a  fine  lady's 
whims  and  affectations. 

'*  I  tell  you,  good  people,  I'm  as  merry  as 
a  cricket,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  merrier 
than  a  king,"  said  Lady  Bell.  "  I'm  as  fresh 
as  a  daisy,  which  beats  to  sticks  for  freshness 
the  red  gilliilower  to  which  Miss  Kingscote 
used  to  compare  me.  It  is  an  uncalled-fw 
piece  of  impertinence  in  any  man,  woman,  or 
child,  to  thmk  I  could  be  otherwise.  '  Fal- 
lal-a-fal^-a,' 

'JokBtJoIiD,  John, 
The  grej  fooie  ia  sons; 

and  tiien  Lady  Bell  went  and  shut  herself  up 
in  her  own  room,  sat  down,  and  cried  wi^ 
^eer  happiness. 

Lady  Bell  stayed  all  the  morning  in  the 
house.  She  was  certain  that  he  would  find 
her  out,  and  come  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms, 
whether  Sunny  and  Master  Charles  were 
there  or  not.  But,  lest  there  should  be  any 
mistake,  lest  he  had  not  come  to  town  with 
his  dispatches,  and  her  brain  had  been  dis- 
tempered during  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
and  because  she  could  not  write  to  him  at 
his  old  lodgings,  to  which  he  might  not  have 
returned,  and  where  her  letter  might  fall  into 
strange  hands,  and  produce  a  premature 
exposure  and  grand  tsdandre,  she  wrote  a 
letter  chokeful  of  raptures  to  Portsmouth. 

When  that  was  done,  a  little  reaction  and 
longing  sickness  of  hope  defend  came  over 
LadyBelL 


Afler  all,  Harry  Fane  was  certainly  not  in  J 
London,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  intima-  t 
tion  which  she  had  received  of  his  return. 
She  should  not  see  him  this  day  yet.  ^ 

No,  she  would  not  quail  before  ^  sdemn  i 
warning  of  what  a  day  or  an  hour  might 
bruig  forth.  She  would  look  fbnraid  in 
unshaken  faidi  and  hope  to  new  chances- 
sweetest  chances,  to-morrow.  She  must,  or 
her  fond  heart  would  break  in  the  nudst  of 
her  anticipated  happiness.  ! 

She  was  getting  low,  apprehensive — she, 
who  ought  to  be  so  proud  of  being  the  wife 
of  a  young  hero,  whom  every  Englishman 
would  honour  since  he  had  plucked  a  fresh 
laurel  for  his  country.    She,  who  ought  to  be  . 
so  thankful  to  Heaven  for  having  &voured  ' 
her  above  so  many  far  better  women,  in  , 
restoring  her  lover  and  husband.    But  u 
was  he  and  not  she  who  was  worthy,  and  it 
ought  to  be  enough  for  her  to  betoug  to 
him — to  so  great  and  good  a  man. 

Lady  Bell  was  vexed  with  herself  for 
spoiling  the  lustre  of  this  day  by  fietting 
over  so  small  a  disappointment  as  not  sedng 
Harry  Fane  for  another  day,  by  turning  back 
and  trembling  afresh  before  the  frantic  iimgi-  | 
nation  of  the  shadow  of  his  changed  face  at  . 
Vauxhall. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  find  that 
she  must  go  out  in  the  afternoon,  after 
leaving  the  most  particular  messages  with  ) 
regard  to  her  destination,  and  the  time  when  | 
she  would  be  back,  for  the  benefit  of  any  \ 
lading  caller  at  the  lodging  in  the  Hay- 
market. 

The  fact  was^  Lady  Bell  had  an  appoint- 
ment of  many  days*  standing — an  appointment  ■ 
which  she  had  hdd  tiU  this  very  momiog, 
when  she  had  forgotten  aU  about  it,  to  be  of . 
importance,  and  which  it  was  for  Captain 
Fane's  interest,  as  well  as  hers,  that  she 
should  keep.  | 

It  had  been  in  a  loving,  foolish  dream  of  j 
benefiting  him,  of  winning  turn  a  portion  equal 
to  his  largest  share  of  prize  money,  that 
Lady  Bell  had  been  tempted  to  invest  a 
portion  of  her  yearly  income  in  a  lottery. 
This  was  the  first  of  the  days  fixed  for  the 
dmwing  of  the  lottery  tickets  at  the  Musram  ■ 
— days  wluch  thousands  of  holders  of  tickets  , 
or  fi^ctions  of  tickets  bad  written  on  heart 
and  biain. 

Lady  Bdl  was  a  ticket  holder,  and  what  if 
she  should  gain  the  fifteen  thousand  pounds  ' 
prize,  wherewith  to  emtov  her  saQor?  ^ ,  I 

The  sum  would  form  an  ample  prorisioa  Ij 
for  their  establishment — a  redemption  from  ; 
the  gulf  of  genteel  poverty — a  vindicatioa  to 
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thor  prudent  friends  of  the  improper  conduct 
of  the  couple  who,  without  reference  to  for- 
tune, had  iallen  in  love  and  rushed  into 
matrimony. 

Of  course  it  was  just  possible  that  Lady 
Bell  might  not  gain  the  highest  prize ;  but 
though  it  came  to  the  worst,  it  was  only  the 
loss  of  a  small  slice  of  one  year's  income. 
Lady  Bell  had  agreed  to  drive  to  the 
I  Museum  in  the  coach  of  an  old  lady  of 
I  her  acquaintance,  the  same  who  had  in- 
I  daced  her  to  take  the  ticket,  and  who 
j  heiself  dabbled  in  every  pie  of  the  kind 
j  which  she  could  come  across. 

Two  Bluecoat  boys  were  employed,  as  an 
odd  branch  of  their  education,  to  draw  the 
tickets  out  of  the  wheel ;  and  the  nnmbers 
dmwn,  with  their  results,  were  immediately 
placaided,  for  the  information  of  the  great 
crowd  that  filled  the  street. 

By  the  time  Lady  Bell  and  Mrs.  Dormer 
drove  up,  files  of  carriages  were  wedged  into 
such  a  living  mass  as  Lady  Bell  in  all  her 
sight-seeing  had  never  beheld. 

"  Upon  my  word,  it  is  as  good  as  a  hang- 
ing/' said  the  old  lady  gaily.  Now  that 
w^ve  got  in  we'll  be  kept  here  for  hours, 
yoa  may  depend  upon  it  It  is  lucky  that 
we  took  our  dinner  before  we  came.  What 
is  the  last  annoimcement  ?  You  have  better 
eyes  than  I,  Lady  Bell,  but  even  I  can  pick 
out  that  if  our  numbers  ain't  there,  neither 
are  the  ffteen,  nor  the  ten,  nor  the  five 
thousand  prizes.  I  had  a  runner,  with  his 
pen  behind  his  ear,  to  bring  me  the  earlier 
lists." 

"  Shouldn't  you  have  heard,  madam,  with- 
out that  trouble  ?"  asked  Lady  Bell. 

"  I  am  forced  to  be  partictUar,"  expUiiied 
Mrs.  Dormer,  "  for  I  always  insure  against 
the  day's  drawing,  in  order  that  I  may  have 
an  additional  chance  of  wiiming  a  peimy ; 
for  bless  us  and  save  us,  there  are  such 
rogues  in  this  world!  Ain't  it  breathless 
work  ? — the  cards  is  nothing  to  it" 

In  the  ttuck  of  such  breathless  work.  Lady 
Bell  sat  waiting  till  placard  after  placard  was 
put  out,  devoured  by  greedy  eyes,  and  at 
intervals,  as  it  contained  one  of  the  prizes, 
was  received  with  a  general  hoarse  roar  of 
strangely  blended  congratulation  and  condo- 
lence— congratulation  for  the  one,  or  by 
comparison,  the  few  winners  who  held  alone 
or  in  company  the  lucky  number ;  condolence 
for  the  many  losers. 

LAdy  Bell's  thou^ts  wandered.  Worn 
out  with  agitation,  she  grew  tixed,  depressed 
She  could  not  bear  to  see  the  tremukms 
head  and  bleared  eyes  of  her  aced  ann- 


panion  acquire  a  kind  of  spasmodic  steadiness 
and  intentness,  as  they  turned  unfailingly 
towards  the  greatest  gambling  booth  m  die 
country. 

If  Lady  Bell  could  count  no  other  cost, 
she  could  reckon  trtiat  might  be  the  loss  to 
hersdf  this  day  of  an  interminable  seat  op- 
posite the  Museum.  She  could  calculate 
feverishly  what  mig^  be  hi^>pemng  in  the 
rooms  in  the  Ibymarket  in  her  absence. 
She  began  to  me  her  haste  to  be  rich, 
though  it  were  mainly  for  the  sake  of 
another.  Above  all,  she  was  sorry  for  the 
inocmvenient  mode  and  time  which  she  had 
taken  to  acquire  her  lidies. 

CHAPTER  L. — ^DRAWING  A  BLANK  IN  THE 
LOTTERY  OF  UFK. 

Mrs,  Dormer  soi^t  to  improve  the  tedi- 
ousness,  which  was  no  tediousness  to  her, 
of  the  process,  by  garrulously  retailing  to  her 
own  content  die  incidents  of  all  the  crowds 
which  had  come  within  her  experience,  espe- 
cially one  in  die  days  of  her  youth.  It  was 
not  on  Uie  occasion  of  a  lottery,  or  a  corona- 
tion, or  a  royal  lying  in  state,  but  of  all 
things  oae  of  Mr.  Whitefidd's  meetii^ 
among  the  fiirze  and  gorse,  serving  to  scare 
away  the  footpads  of  Blackheath. 

"  He  called  the  painted  bits  of  pasteboard 
the  Devil's  books,  my  dear,  and  I  ha'nt 
touched  the  cards  to  speak  of— never  as 
some  of  my  generation  have  done ;  but  I 
don't  think  the  severest  <^  the  preachers 
could  say  a  word  against  the  lotteries,  since 
they  are  the  only  mode  by  which  we  poor 
bodies  of  quality  can  hope  to  become  rich 
and  charitable  before  we  die." 

At  that  moment  I^y  Bell,  who  had  been 
leaning  back  in  the  coach,  leapt  up  radiant. 

"  Don't  say  you've  gained,  and  I  got  die 
number  for  you,  and  took  another  for  my- 
self," cried  the  old  woman  with  a  groan  of 
exasperation,  as  she  broke  off  her  narrative. 

"  No,  no,  Mrs.  Doimer,  vbat  do  I  care  ?" 
Lady  Bell  assured  her  friend  impatiently. 
"  Take  the  ticket  and  keep  it,  if  you  like. 
But  do  you  see  these  gentlemen  pushing 
their  way  through,  t'other  side  of  the  street  ? 
I  must  speak  to  one  of  them.  I  tell  you  he 
is  the  naval  officer  whose  ship  has  just  done 
so  splendidly  in  taking  an  American  prize." 

"Ah I  what  giddy  things  these  widows 
are — their  heads  constantly  running  on  men," 
sighed  Mrs.  Dormer,  aside,  with  virtuous  in- 
dignation, as  lady  Bell,  between  desperation 
and  ecstaqr,  losing'  nght  of  everjrtlung  but 
Hairy  Eane  over  the  way,  witmn  twen^ 
vards  of  her.  threw  onen  the  coach  door. 
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leant  out,  and  waved  her  handkerchief  to 
attract  his  notice. 

"  Care  for  him  in  a  patriotic  way,  I  dare 
say ! "  Mrs.  Dormer  continued  to  mumble 
sardonically,  while  the  gentleman  thus  sum- 
moned had  to  elbow  a  passage  to  the  coach 
door.  "  A  good  raough  pair  of  legs,  but  as 
forbidding  a  face  as  ever  I  saw.  Oh,  these 
widows,  these  widows  I  they  will  put  tiieir 
heads  in  nooses." 

Lady  Bell  had  been  guilty  of  a  great 
demonstration  in  order  to  bring  Captain 
Fane  to  her,  and  yet,  when  he  came  slowly 
to  the  side  of  the  coach — compelled  to  do 
so  by  his  companions,  who  had  observed  the 
signal  and  called  his  attention  to  it — she  sat 
motionless,  though  the  door  was  wide  open 
for  her  to  spring  out 

But  the  bright  colour  sank  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  flamed  into  her  cheeks.  She  had  not  a 
word  to  say — the  words  froze  on  her  Hps  as 
her  eyes  grew  fixed  in  dismay.  "  Harry 
Fane  could  never  act  unkind  to  her,  never 
look  unkind  on  her,"  she  had  said  to  her- 
self with  the  fullest  conviction,  only  the 
ni^ht  bdbre,  to  dissipate  effectually  the  tan- 
talising horror  which  had  haunted  her ;  and 
now,  in  broad  daylight,  she  had  ocular  de- 
monstration, unless  her  senses  had  forsaken 
her  altogether,  that  Hany  Fane  cwld  look 
unkind  on  her;  for  it  was  with  a  sullen, 
lowering  brow  bent  on  her  Uiat  he  ap- 
proached the  coach. 

This  was  the  greeting,  on  his  return,  of 
the  three  months'  husband  who  had  per- 
suaded her  into  a  secret  marri;^,  and 
parted  from  her  after  its  celebration  had 
made  her  his  till  death,  coming  back  once 
and  again  to  hold  her  in  his  embrace,  and  to 
dash  from  his  eyes  the  tears  which  did  no 
dishonouT  to  his  manhood. 

"  Your  servant,  Lady  Bell  TVofor,"  said 
Harry  Fane,  with  deadly  coldness,  and  he 
waited  as  if  for  the  commands  of  the  young 
creature  whose  unlimited  trust  in  him  and 
devotion  to  him,  were  withering  and  shrivelling 
before  his  pitiless  face 

Her  heart  was  smitten  with  a  bolt,  her 
brain  was  on  fire,  her  tongue  was  tied  except 
to  stammer  out  a  senseless  "  You  are  here, 
■Captain  Fane."  For  she  was  beginning  to 
wcmder  wUdly  was  it  a  dream  alter  all — a 
-delu^on — her  closest  connection  with  this 
man,  her  tenderest  regard  for  him,  bought 
by  his  passionate  regard  for  her? 

Just  then  anodier  announcement  c£  num- 
bers, and  of  a  prize  drawn,  was  stuck  up. 

Mrs.  Dormer,  ^cpx^  that  she  saw  one  of 
her  numbers  in  the  hst,  and  renouncing  the 


hope  of  any  further  assistance  in  reading  the 
column  from  Lady  Bell,  beckoned  m  ho 
turn,  out  of  the  coach  window  on  Mis.  | 
Dormer's  side,  to  a  tradesman  whom  she 
patronised,  in  the  crowd.   She  got  him  to 
stand  on  the  step  of  the  roach,  and  conde-  ' 
soended  to  lay  her  head  to  his,  and  plunge  . 
into  the  information  which  he  conveyed  to  i 
her.   Mrs.  Dormer  was  so  deeply  engaged.  ' 
Uiat  Lady  Bell  and  Captfun  Fane,  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  coach,  might  have  vowed  | 
love  or  plotted  treason  without  the  least  ' 
danger  of  discovery. 

Fortune  as  usual,  favoured  the  couple  who  i> 
would  not,  or  could  not,  avail  themselves  of 
her  favour.  'i 

Lady  Bell  did  rouse  herself  with  a  great  1 
sigh,  and  strive  to  break  the  meshes  of  the 
web  which  was  being  woven  round  her,  to 
get  out  of  the  entanglement  of  the  wretched  . 
mystery.  *  ' 

"  Why  did  you  not  write  to  me  tiiat  yoa 
were  come  back,  Harry  ?"  she  bent  towards 
him  and  whispered  im^oringly. 

"  I  should  not  have  known  where  to  write 
to,  madam,"  he  answered,  as  hard  as  ever, 
and  with  a  cruel  taunt  in  his  next  words:  i 
"  It  was  not  my  fault  that  you  were  not  pre-  ' 
pared,  and  happily  I  was  not  left  to  waste  | 
my  time  by  going  down  to  the  address  with 
which  you  had  favoured  me." 

She  was  so  guileless  of  beguiling  him,  that 
the  taunt  at  least  did  not  hurt  her,  did  not 
reach  her  in  fact.  ' 

"  Oh  yes,  no  doubt  you  thought  I  was  at 
Summerhill,"  she  replied,  eagerly  catching  at  j 
any  straw  of  explanation — excuse  for  him, 
hope  for  her. 

He  neither  smiled  nor  said  another  word.  | 
She  was  forced  to  be  the  speaker,  with  her  \ 
heart  sinking  like  lead  in  her  bosom,  more  , 
and  more  heavily  every  moment,  with  despe- 
ration and  despair  growing  upon  her.  And 
she  had  been  so  happy  only  that  morning !  ' 
Her  reliance  on  him  had  been  perfect,  her  '■ 
faith  unbroken  from  first  to  last.    Her  fall 
was  so  great,  so  inexplicable. 

"  I  only  saw  diat  the  Thunderbomb  had 
come  home  with  a  prize  in  die  news  {Hints 
this  morning."  ' 

She  did  not  dare  to  break  off  and  inquire,  i 
"  But  were  you  not  at  Vauxhall  last  night?"  I 
though  she  remembovd  it,  and  the  further 
stab  of  the  remembrance  caused  her  to  catch  , 
her  1»eath,  and  prevented  her  from  adding  | 
the  simple  truth  if  she  could  have  spcAen 
it,  Uien  "  It  was  the  happiest  moment  rf  my  i 
Hfe,'*  and  from  exclaiming,  "  How  bra«  and 
fi>rtunate  you  have  been,  sir ;  how  I  rejoice 
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in  your  biavery  and  our  good  fortune!** 
Instead,  she  stumbled  on  wim  her  irrelevant 
words, "  I  had  to  come  here  as  I  had  pro- 
mised with  Mrs.  Dormer.  I  have  a  ticket  in 
the  lottery,  and  who  knows  but  I  shall  take 
the  head  prize  ?  " 

He  crushed  harshly  the  little  piteous 
appeal  to  his  interest  in  her  concerns.  "  I 
don't  envy  you  if  you  do,*'  he  said ;  "  lightly 
won  is  lightly  held.  I  endorse  that  proverb. 
Besides,  these  lotteries  are  abominable 
swindles,  fit  only  for  a  corrupt  and  false  age. 
I  once  saw  a  man  who  had  staked  his  last 
shilling  for  a  blank— he  wore  a  blue-ja<^e^  too, 
and  had  just  come  home  from  a  cruize — blow 
his  bnuns  out  on  these  walls.  But  come,  I 
am  not  fool  enough  to  flatter  myself  that  my 
poor  sailor's  experience  and  opinion  of  lot- 
teries will  weigh  a  thistledown  with  a  fine 
lady.  I  am  only  detaining  her  from  attending 
to  her  proper  business.*'  And  with  another 
fierce  sneer,  like  the  madman  he  was  at  that 
moment,  and  an  ostentatiously  low  bow, 
Harry  Fane  drew  back,  rejoined  his  friends, 
and  passed  on  with  them,  while  lady  Bell 
looked  after  him  blankly,  with  lack-lustre 
eyes. 

At  the  same  instant  Mrs.  Dormer's  cracked 
voice  protested  irritably,  "Youll  give  me 
the  Aenmatism  with  that  open  door.  Lady 
Bell  Trevor.  There's  a  draught  blowing 
through  the  coach  enoi^h  to  winnow  com. 
We  need  not  wait  here  any  longer,  since,  as  I 
suppose  you  know,  neither  you  nor  me  has 
gained — we're  both  thrown  out,  and  we  can 
get  nothing  now  for  our  payment  and  pains. 
But  we  may  have  better  luck  another  time. 
I've  a  share  in  the  Westminster,  and  another 
ticket  in  the  next  Museum  lottery.  They 
can't  all  come  to  grief?"  she  said  anxiously. 

Mrs.  Dormer  got  no  answer,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  take  some  comfort  from  the 
reflection,  "  Lady  Bell's  wits  are  to  seek — ^no 
use  to  prick  numbers  with  her.  Shell  come 
to  grief  to  a  cotainty,  if  she  take  on  so  for  a 
searwater  d:^  of  a  fellow,  rude  and  gruff.  111 
warrant  him.  Ah,  those  widows,  Uiose 
widows  I  Manly,  forsooth  t  manly  to  snub  a 
tine  woman,  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  her, 
have  her  running  after  the  gallant  fellow  and 
laying  the  hair  of  her  head  beneath  bis  feet, 
till  the  tide  turn." 

When  Lady  Bell  descended  from  the 
coach,  and  walked  into  the  lodgings  in  the 
Haymarket,  she  looked  so  small,  poor,  and 
forlorn,  such  a  contrast  to  the  beaming  girl 
of  the  morning,  that  Mrs.  Sundon  felt  called 
upon  to  meet  her  friend  with  load  remon- 
strances.   *'  I  told  you  that  you  would  do 


yourself  up.  Bell ;  you  were  in  a  most  absurd 
key  this  morning,  i^er  your  last  mgbt's  dis 
order.  You  were  wound  up  to  a  pitch  ai 
which  3rou  must  break  dowiL" 

"  So  I  was.  Sunny,"  Lady  Bell  in  her  col- 
lapse acknowledged  faintly,  "  and  now  I  am 
weary  to  death.  Let  me  lie  down,  away 
from  the  light,  and  forget  myself  and  all  the 
world." 

She  seemed  to  see  it  all  in  one  consuming 
lightning  flash,  which  licked  up  love,  truth, 
life  itself.  Harry  Fane  did  not  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge her  as  his  wife,  and  how  could  she 
daim  him  for  her  husband  against  his  will  ? 

He  cast  her  from  him,  as  men  and  women 
were  sometimes  renounced,  when  there  was 
treachenr  in  tiiese  secret  marriage  vows.  She 
had  no  friend  qualified  to  call  him  to  account, 
and  to  what  purpose  would  it  be  when,  not 
his  power,  but  lus  desire  to  deny  her,  was 
the  "damning fact"  to  her  consciousness? 

Why  he  had  proved  false,  and  that  on  so 
short  a  trial  of  absence,  or  if  he  had  deceived 
her  from  the  beginning,  she  could  not  tell. 

He  had  detested  and  despised  the  gay 
world,  with  its  fine  ladies.  It  looked  almost 
to  Lady  Bell's  bewilderment  as  if  he  had 
sought  savagely  to  humble  her  in  the  lig^t  of 
the  reproentative  of  her  class.  He  had 
hnmbled  in  die  dust  the  Inrth,  breeding,  and 
few  charms  of  which  she  had  been  vain,  but 
which,  when  humbled,  might  appear  paltry 
and  mawkish  in  the  eyes  of  a  worldly  and 
wicked  man.  She  had  not  sufficient  fortune 
to  bribe  him  to  behave  to  her  with  the 
barest  honour  of  an  oflicer  and  gentleman, 
supposing  in  that  case  the  poor  purdiase  had 
been  worth  the  purchase-money. 

CHAPTER  U. — BEARING  ONE'S  OWN  AND 

one's  neighbour's  burdens. 

Such  an  awakening — awful  and  heartrend- 
ing as  it  ever  is,  and  must  be  to  a  woman — was 
not  peculiar  to  Lady  Bell.  She  was  not  the 
first,  nor  would  she  be  the  last  woman  to  make 
a  fiital  mistake  and  squander  the  treasures  of 
a  life  at  one  rash  venture. 

Lady  Bell  was  the  very  woman  to  call  to 
mind  tibat  bitter  but  wholesome  consolation, 
and  to  act  upon  it  Even  as  a  child  she  had 
hidden  her  wounds,  and  tried  to  go  on  her 
way,  with  such  a  child's  half-comi^  but  far 
more  pathetic  reserve  and  dignity. 

Much  more  as  a  woman  betrayed  and 
bereft,  Lady  Bell  rose  up  like  the  great 
Eastern  King  after  the  stroke  had  fallen, 
when  he  washed  his  £ice,  antnnted  his  head, 
ate  and  drank,  and  went  in  and  oat  before 
his  people. 
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Lady  BeU  f:ame  tripping  down  the  morning 
after  she  had  seen  Captain  Fane  again,  when 
he  had  met  her  as  a  stranger  and  an  enemy, 
and  left  her  ten  tunes  worse  than  a  widow.  She 
ate  her  break&st  with  Sunny,  and  was  zeso- 
lute  in  taming  aXl  observation  from  her  own 
wan  fa.ce  and  deficient  appetite. 

She  entered  fully  into  all  the  plans  and 
arrangements  for  the  day.  She  was  ready 
then  and  afterwards  for  her  little  joke  with 
Master  Charles.  She  would  die  sooner  than 
make  a  sign  of  the  misery  whidi  had  over- 
taken her. 

She  was  not  a  very  proud  woman  either, 
or  very  sensible  of  wrong-doing  and  the 
shame  which  was  its  portion ;  rather,  she  was 
delicate-minded  and  high-hearted.  It  was 
not  so  mudi  that  she  would  never  submit  to . 
be  pitied — not  to  say  blamed — as  that  she 
believed  that  all  .the  world  was  to  be  pitied 
more  or  less,  and  she  did  not  see  what  she 
had  to  do  in  monopolising  a  great  share  of  the 
world's  pity. 

Some  writers  will  have  it  that  in  life  it 
goes  in  this  fashion.  Women  disguising  their 
troubles  are  poor  little  household  hypocrites, 
with  a  petty  regard  for  keeping  up  appear- 
ances and  hoodwinking  their  neighbours. 
The  hypocrisy  balances  and  lightens  the 
misery,  which  can  never  be  tremendous.  In 
the  faculty  of  simple  endurance,  of  keeping 
their  pam  to  thetnselve^  and  making  a  pro- 
fession of  symp^y  with  the  pleasure  of 
others,  womoi  are  greater  than  men,  but 
that  only  by  a  half-contemptible  feeing  and 
shamming ;  while  women  are  less  than  men 
in  the  capacity  of  honest,  unmitigated 
suffering. 

It  may  be  so ;  but  the  man  or  the  woman 
who  wears  his  or  hM-  heart  upon  the  sleeve  that 
friends  may  smart  and  bum  in  unison  with 
its  gashes  and  bruises,  as  well  as  that  daws 
may  peck  at  it,  is  wanting  in  true  generosity 
and  true  delicacy,  is  a  coward,  an  egotist, 
and  most  likely  a  fool 

Lady  BeU  would  not,  for  all  that  remained 
to  her  in  the  world,  have  increased  by  a 
reflection  of  her  anguish,  the  burden  of  cares 
sf  thrar  own  which  Mrs.  Sundon  and  Master 
□larlea  most  have,  sooner  or  Utter,  to  hwc. 
it  was  her  one  comfort,  that  they  were  not 
icquainted  with  a  jot  or  tittle  of  her  dreadful 
nisfortune,  and  she  trusted  to  be  able  to  keep 
hem  in  happy  ignorance.  For  this  end,  no 
lacrifice  of  mere  feeling  and  inclination 
TOuld  be  too  much. 

True,  Lady  Bell  did  not  caxe  very  much 
vhat  became  of  her.  She  felt  morally 
tunned,  sick,  and  dizzy — like  a  peraoia  who,  | 


having  fallen  over  a  precipice,  and  escaped 
death,  creeps  feebly  and  half  blindly  aloBg 
the  rocky  waste  where  he  finds  himself. 

She  had  a  dawning  sense  of  retributioD— a 
conviction  that  she  had  made  the  6Kmj 
bed  on  which  she  was  forced  to  Ue,  and 
have  her  delicate  flesh  pierced  and  torn  at 
every  movement.  Repentance  was  b^^n- 
ning  to  work ;  still  that  was  no  reason  why 
Mrs.  Sundon  and  Master  Charles,  who  had 
to  fight  alone  their  own  temptations  and 
tribulations,  were  to  be  punished  for  Lady 
Bell's  sins  as  well  as  her  sorrows,  all  as  a 
reward  for  their  friendship. 

She  might  have  made  them  partakers 
her  happy,  triumphant  secret  (woe's  me! 
what  a  transformation  it  had  undogone, 
when  that  which  Lady  Bell  had  conceived  to 
be  her  safeguard  and  glory,  had  proved  her  noii 
and  disgrace) ;  but  now,  Uiongh  she  were  to 
pine  and  smk  under  her  toad,  she  would  ; 
die  silent. 

Her  pride  was  up  in  arms  along  with  her 
magnanimity.  What !  tell  even  Sunny  that 
^e,  Lady  Bell,  had  been  so  defrauded  and 
betrayed ;  be  lamented  over,  if  not  con- 
demned and  scorned ;  beuiged  and  constrained 
to  wrest  her  poor  rights  fi-om  the  man  whom 
she  had  so  worshipped,  that  it  seemed 
rending  her  very  nature  in  , twain  to  dethrone 
and  degrade  him — not  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  but  in  her  solitary  estimation.  ' 

Never,  never.  Captain  Fane  should  go 
scatheless  and  free,  for  Lady  Bell,  to  perpe- 
trate new  barbarities  under  the  guise  bbmt 
frankness  and  high-minded  philosophy. 

Mrs.  Sundon  and  Master  Qurles  were 
blinded.  Doubtless  their  eyes,  Uke  the  rest 
of  our  eyes,  would  have  been  sharper  if  they 
had  not  been  turned  in  upon  and  held  &st 
by  their  own  affairs. 

Master  Charles  was  in  anticipation  of  the 
orders  to  follow  the  main  body  of  his  regi- 
ment to  America,  where  the  war  was  still 
raging  with  unabated  fury. 

Though  General  Lee  was  said  to  have 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
to  have  been  victorious  in  defending  Canada 
a^inst  Arnold  and  Montgomery,  the  rebels  i 
still  made  such  head  that,  unless  Mr.  Wash- 
ington finally  defeated  Lord  Comwallis — 
which  Master  Charies  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe— there  was  no  prospect  of  the  wart 
drawing  to  a  conclnsion. 

Master  Charles's  heart  had  been  set  on 
seeing  service.  In  addition  to  a  high-spirited  _ 
young  man's  love  of  adventure  and  desire  for 
distincdon,  Master  Charies  had  taken  up 
arms,  not  as  the  makeshift  occupation  of  a 
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man  of  established  rank  and  wealthy  but  as 
the  serious  profession  in  which  he,  Charles 
Kingscote,  was  to  strive  to  retrieve  the 
wasted  fortunes  of  his  family,  and  to  make 
for  himself  a  &esh  name  and  position. 

Master  Charles's  career  as  a  soldier  was, 
as  far  as  a  man  could  tell,  his  single  oppor- 
tunity of  justifying  the  good  offices  of  his 
friends  and  neighbours,  and  rising  perma^ 
nently  from  obscurity,  llie  sooner,  dierefore, 
that  Master  Charles  went  "  a-campaigning," 
as  his  sister  called  it,  the  better  for  him,  in  all 
respects. 

Yet  the  young  man's  heart  began  to  be 
divided  and  distracted,  like  Lady  Bell's 
nature.  There  were  lights  in  which  he  was 
loth  to  go  oS  to  the  wars  at  this  time,  of  all 
others,  to  lose  much  that  he  prized,  not  only 
with  terribly  little  certainty  of  finding  it  again, 
but  with  Uie  si^icicm  springing  up  and 

j  gaining  ground  upon  him,  that  1^  was  leaving 

I  his  friends  in  dubious  case. 

I     But  it  was  for  Mrs.  Sundon  that  Master 

i  Charles's  heart  was  banning  to  ache  with 
care. 

Both  of  these  young  women  had  opened  a 
new  world  to  Master  Charles ;  both  had  been 
like  sisters  to  him.  But  while  Lady  Bell  had 
at  one  time,  in  the  early  days  of  their  inter- 
course, half  aSronted  him  and  given  him 
cause  for  blame  and  forbearance,  she  had  not 
in  the  end  been  more  to  him  than  a  kind- 
hearted,  gay,  and  gifted  young  sister,  with 
whom  he  had  played,  and  of  whom  he  was 
proud. 

Mis.  Simdon  had  risen  up  before  the  lad 
as  a  goddess,  satn^  and  martyr.  She  was 
more  beautiful  than  Lady  Bell,  wiser,  wittier, 
even  as  Mrs.  Sundon  had  been  in  her  time 
more  cruelly  tried. 

And  oh  I  Mrs.  Sundon  was  far  more  con- 
descending, for  had  she  not  stepped  into  the 
breach  in  order  to  arrest  a  lout  and  a  fool  of 
a  fellow  who  was  stumbling  headlong  down 
the  first  steps  to  ruin  ?  She  had  nobly  and 
sweetly  offered  to  lay  bare  her  own  sacred 
sorrows,  for  the  purpose  of  warning  a  rash 
and  stupid  young  sinner,  who  ought  not  to 
have  needed  warning. 

Master  Charles  had  been  at  the  age  when 
young  men  prefer  goddesses  to  women,  and 
queens  to  b^ar-maids.  Before  he  had  time 
to  grow  older,  the  mischief  was  done  in  a 
heart  which  was  as  true  as  it  was- tender.  He 
hardly  required  to  recognise,  as  he  now  re- 
cognised, in  his  serene  goddess,  a  yearning 
woman,  in  his  queen  a  subtle  suppliant,  to 
continue  to  be  her  sworn  and  devoted 
servant. 
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Being  as  true  and  modest — this  plain  young 
country  gentleman,  for  a  man,  as  she  was  for 
a  woman— knowing  Mrs.  Sundon  to  be  the 
blameless  wife  of  a  wretched  lost  man, 
Master  Charles  never,  in  his  inmost  hear^ 
called  her  by  any  nearer  and  dearer  name 
than  that  of  his  patron  saint,  removed  from 
him  as  heaven  is  from  ear^,  his  guiding 
star,  far  above  him,  his  lady,  to  whom  he 
could  not  be  more  than  the  humble,  faithful 
squire  which  she'  accounted  him,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  be. 

Master  Charles  was  content,  he  said 
bravely  and  steadfastly  to  himself,  with  these 
titles  of  honour.  To  have  dreamt  of  any 
other  titles  would  have  been  to  inflict  on 
Mrs.  Sundon  a  gross  insult,  against  which,  as 
dealt  by  another,  he  would  have  been  the 
first  to  fire  up  in  rage  and  disgust. 

His  playfellow,  Bell,  actually  began 
to  view  him  with  senous  respect,  as  well 
as  affection,  and  to  stand  a  little  in  awe 
of  him.  When  he  was  cross  now — an  acci- 
dent of  rarer  occuxience  than  any  pettishness 
of  which  .he  had  been  guilty  when  he  was 
an  idle,  restless  lad ;  but  even  as  his  cross- 
ness had  a  deeper  root  in  real  provoca- 
tion, so  it  was  more  formidable — liidy  Bell 
ceased  to  set  herself  to  torment  him,  even  if 
she  had  still  had  the  heart  for  the  sport,  and 
learnt  to  feel  for  him  and  let  him  alone. 

CHAPTER  LII. — MRS.   SUNDOn's  PURSUIT  OF 
PLEASURE. 

Lady  Bell's  vague  suspicions  had  not 
been  necessary  for  Master  Charles  to  see  for 
himself,  soon  after  the  friends  were  settled  in 
London,  that  much  was  changed  with  Mrs. 
Sundon. 

It  was  not  an  outward  and  conventional 
change,  simply  or  principally,  and  it  was 
certainly  not  a  change  in  her  kindness  to 
him.  Yet  her  habits,  her  state  of  mind,  the 
degree  and  nature  of  her  regard  for  her 
friends  had  each  sustained  alteration  and 
modification.  And  all  tliis  weighed  on  Master 
Charles's  mind,  producing  discomfiture  and 
apprehension. 

Master  Charles's  faith  in  his  lady  was  not 
shattered,  like  Lady  Bell's  in  her  best  of 
men;  it  was  not  even  tarnished.  It  was 
such,  that  he  could,  as  he  had  told  Lady 
Bell,  trust  Mrs.  Sundon,  vi^tever  were  the 
appearances ;  but  it  vexed  and  mortified  him 
that  appearances  were  against  her,  that 
she  should  subject  herself  to  scandal  and 
slander. 

In  the  near  prospect  of  quitting  Mrs.  Sun- 
don and  Lady  Bell,  and  the  very  countiy 
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which  contained  them— of  no  longer  being  at 
hand  to  befriend  them  for  many  months  at 
least,  with  the  conviction  that  something  was 
wrong  in  Mrs.  Sundon's  life,  while  he  had 
not  even  her  confidence  in  what  was  wrong; 
the  sworn  champion  staggered  under  £e 
weight  of  uneasiness  and  perplexity  which 
might' of  itself  have  overcome  a  mature  man. 

Why  should  Mrs.  Sundon,  with  Lady  Bell 
sure  to  be  following  in  her  waJce,  have  become 
reckless  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure?  Why  should 
the  two  ladies  appear,'like  wandering  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude,  in  order  to  be  crowded 
round  and  stared  at  among  the  second-rate 
company  at  Marylebone  Gardens  and  Bag- 
nigge  Wells  ?  There  was  no  occasion  for  the 
condescension  here,  as  there  had  been  for  the 
ladies  of  Summerhill's  countenance  of  neigh- 
bourly merrymakings  at  Lumley,  where  Mrs. 
Sundon  and  Lady  Bell  had  been  well  kqown 
and  looked  up  to. 

It  was  a  very  different  question  when  there 
was  no  neighbourly  obligation^  to  speak  of, 
and  vhen  the  reasons  for  this  promenade  and 
that  cricket  match  and  its  ball,  whidi  the 
ladies  chose  to  patronise,  were  no  better 
reasons  than  those  of  thrusting  into  higher 
society  the  promoters — ^notoriously  vulgar, 
grasping  upstarts,  old  candle-makers,  or 
fraudulent  brokers  —  with  their  bouncinig, 
bridling  wives  and  daughters. 

It  was  in  such  company  that  one  might 
meet  in  flocks  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
shadiest  antecedents,  receiv^  solely  because, 
however  stained  and  bemited,  the  individuals 
had  been  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  were 
neariy  the  only  representatives  of  the  class 
that  frequented  these  quarters, 

Masto-  Charles  had  gue»ed  that  lady  Sun- 
don, of  Sundon  Green,  mih  whom  lady  Bell 
had  lived  during  her  earlier  sojourn  in  town, 
was  an  easy-going  dame ;  but  she  had  been 
more  careful  in  the  company  she  kept,  ac- 
cording to  Lady  Bell's  conversation. 

Mrs.  Sundon  constantly  appointed  Master 
Charles  to  attend  her  and  Lady  Bell  in 
public,  and  as  constantly  gave  him  for  a 
partner  to  Lady  Bell,  to  stroll,  dance,  si^ 
and  sup  with,  until  the  couple  became  con- 
spicuously inseparable. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Sundon  gratified  the 
whim  of  the  moment.  She  had  a  wide  circle 
of  acquaintance,  and  she  would  flit  from  this 
person  to  that,  and  greet  and  converse  ^th  a 
variety  ai  men  and  women,  down  to  thread- 
bare parsons  and  out-at-elbows  half-pay 
officers. 

Lady  Bell,  not  to  say  Master  Charles,  knew 
none  of  these  strangers ;  but  Mrs.  Sundon, 


while  jealous  of  any  other  and  more  suitable  ' 
intruder  into  their  party,  was  careless  in  per-  | 
mitting  these  shabby  genteel  satellites  to  '■ 
hang  about  and  attach  themselves  to  her.  r 

Mrs,  Sundon  was  mistress  <^  die  situation,  ! 
sudi  as  it  was,  and  perfectly  independent  of  I 
control  Those  relations  whom  she  had 
alienated  in  the  past  by  her  maniage  vidi  ' 
Gregory  Suikdon,  were  dead  or  scattered  ' 
abroad.  ! 

Latterly,  Lady  Bell  had  appeared  content  I 
to  do  Mrs.  Sundon's  bidding  with  even  labo- 
rious fidelity,  and  without  a  single  objectioD 
or  murmur. 

Along  with  Mrs.  Sundon's  refusal  of  and  im- 
patience with  interference,  her  abstractioD 
and  pre-occupation,  amounting  to  flurry— the 
reverse  of  her  old  calmness — were  increasii^ 
upon  her,  till  they  prevented  her  from  being 
clearly  aware  <^  the  surpise  <»-  disapproval  , 
of  her  companions. 

There  was  noAing  to  be  done,  and  osHy 
this  to  be  said — that  Mrs.  Sundon  was  grant- 
ing license  to  all  the  scandal-mraigers  in  town 
to  join  in  a  prodamati(m  ^ich  caused  the 
blood  of  one  lad,  who  knew  better  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  to  boil 
Madam  Sundon  had  become  in&tuated,  or  she 
had  not  been  so  wise  and  good,  after  all! 
Poor  Gr^  Sundon  had  doubtless  had  his 
trials,  of  which  he  had  said  nothing  while  the 
union  lasted. 

Madam  Sundon  was  sharing  the  omuttOD  , 
weakness,  and  conung  down  to  the  ea^ 
level  her  neighbours ;  only  she  was  making 
a  {MTodigious  crash,  and  a  greater  mess  than 
most  people  made  because  she  had  been  so 
furiously  sa^  and  virtuous  in  her  day. 

After  having  been  counted  a  nuracleof  01- 
bestowed  excellence  and  discretioD  at  niiw- 
teen  and  twenty,  Mrs.  Sundon  bad  feUeo  ' 
through  her  part,  and  was  as  foolish  and  im-  i 
prudent  as  a  woman  could  be,  before  she  was 
Uiree  years  older. 

Mrs.  Sundon  was  leading  the  last  wintei's 
beauty,  Lady  Bell  Trevor — a  little  conceited 
chatterbox  and  coquette,  who  had  gone  in,  I 
too,  for  sense  and  domesticity,  for  country  I 
life,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — a  sony  dance.  <  I 
The  sole  resource  for  Lady  Bell  would  be  ;| 
that  young  man  from  the  country,  that  rair  | 
ensign,  whom  the  two  fine  ladies  kept  in 
leat^ng  strings,  dangling  at  their  tails. 

There  was  one  natural  question  that  Hasto' 
Charles  was  ever  putting  to  himself,  in  all  its  , 
branches — could  Mrs.  Sundon  still  retain  an  [ 
association  with  Gregory  Sundon,  baoished  - 
by  his  own  deed,  through  some  of  his  old 
allies  and  accomplices  ?   Was  she  even  no*  j 

I. 
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holding  cdmmunication  with  them  ?  Was  it 
they  who,  preying  upon  her  and  bringing  her 
into  trouble,  rendered  her  regardless  of  her 
own  interest  and  that  of  others  ? 

To  concede  such  a  possibility,  which  the 
heartless  world  had  forgotten,  was  also  utterly 
repugnant  to  Master  Charles.  To  continue 
to  link  the  fortunes  of  the  noble  woman 
whom  he  reverenced  and  adored  vnlh  those 


of  the  miserable  man  who  had  forfeited  his 
claim  to  every  honest  man  and  woman's 
regard,  was  in  itself,  to  Master  Charles's 
mind,  to  do  discredit  to  his  mistress,  and 
be  disloyal  to  her.  Master  Charles  had 
heard  how  keenly  Mrs.  Sundon  had  resented 
her  husband's  infidelity  and  falsehood  at  the 
time  that  he  sinned  against  her ;  how  relent- 
lessly, in  outraged  love  and  truth,  for  her 


child's  sake  as  well  as  for  her  own,  she  had 
severed  the  bond  at  once  and  for  ever 
between  her  and  Gregory  Sundon.  To 
suppose  that  Mrs.  Sundon  had  consented 
to  renew  intercourse  with  her  husband  by 
the  double  humiliation  of  go-betweens,  was 
to  suppose  her  guilty  of  the  utmost  incon- 
sistency, laying  down  her  dignity,  her  self- 
respec^  and  her  sense,  while  paltering  with 


her  own  conscience,  ana  dallyiag  with  temp- 
tation. In  believing  that.  Master  Charles 
must  believe  her  guilty  of  weakness  and 
fickleness,  as  dishonouring  to  her  as  it  was 
incredible  to  him. 

King  George  was  going  to  hold  a  review 
on  Clapham  Common  of  troops  bound  for 
America,  and  among  the  soldiers  was  Master 
Charles's  contingent. 
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A  great  gathering  of  Londoners  of  every 
degree  would  go  out  to  indulge  their  propen- 
sity for  seeing  sights,  and  to  have  an  easy 
taste  of  the  pomp  of  glorious  war. 

Mrs.  Sundon  proposed  to  follow  the  multi- 
tude, and  Lady  Bell  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
as  she  would  have  agreed  in  those  dim, 
crowded,  haunted  days,  to  attempt  to  ascend 
to  the  moon  in  a  balloon,  or  to  start  at  a 
moment's  notice  for  Timbuctoo,  taking  the 
sonrce  of  the  Niger  in  the  way,  had  either  of 
these  expeditions  been  suggested  to  her. 

The  presence  of  his  fair  fiiends  at  the 
review  would  be  flattering  to  Master  Charies, 
and  he  longed  in  his  secret  soul  to  show  off 
his  marching  and  counter-marching,  wheeling 
and  saluting  before  such  bright  eyes.  But 
he  was  sufficiently  disinterested  to  consider 
that  he  could  not  afford  Mrs.  Sundon  and 
Lady  Bell  his  attendance  on  this  occasion. 

It  had  come  to  this,  that  Master  Charles 
recognised,  with  sad  ground  for  being  dis- 
concerted and  disturbed  on  his  friends' 
account,  that  somehow  Mrs.  Sundon  and 
Lady  Bell  were  wilfully  and  wantonly  cutting 
themselves  off  (torn  the  companionship  of 
tlieir  equals. 

The  ladies  OHild  command  an  ample  train 
of  followers  any  d^,  but  that  train  was 
ceasing  to  include  ladies  like  themselves,  and 
friends  faitiiful  as  Master  Charles. 

Master  Qiarles  ventured  for  the  first  time 
to  make  some  awkward  opposition  to  Mrs. 
Sundon  and  Lady  Bell's  showing  themselves 
at  this  public  place. 

A  review  was  tiresome  work  to  onlookers, 
especially  to  ladies,  Master  Charles  said. 
This  would  be  nothing  but  shifting  clouds  of 
dust  and  moving  bits  of  red  cloth,  intolerable 
in  such  weather,  with  all  the  tag-rag  and  bob- 
tail of  London  looking  on.  He  was  to 
march  to  tiie  ground  with  his  men,  and  he 
might  have  to  return  as  he  had  come.  If  he 
might  make  so  bold  as  to  advise,  Mrs.  Snndon 
and  Lady  Bell  had  better  stay  at  home. 

Mrs.  Sundon's  indignation  blazed  up  in  a 
moment,  yet  Master  Charles  had  known  her 
the  most  even-tempered  and  reasonable  of 
women. 

"  What,  sir,  are  we  to  be  drilled  like  your 
soldiers,  and  that  by  a  greybeard  of  an 
officer?  Look,  Bdl,  and  tell  me  if  his  beard 
has  sprouted  during  the  night  I  think  that 
we  have  been  only  too  good  to  3rou.  If  there 
has  been  any  impropriety  going,  it  has  been 
in  our  allowing  you  to  dance  attendance 
upon  us  eveiywboe ;  so  that  we  are  not  so 
much  the  worse  as  you,  in  your  concat,  sup- 
pose, for  the  lack,  of  you  during  one  day." 
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"  Mrs.  Sundon,"  implored  lilaster  Cfaaries, 
"you  mistake  my  meaning." 

But  she  paid  no  heed  to  him.  "  A  widov, 
let  her  be  ever  so  charming,  and  a  faded 
humdrum  matron — a  mother  to  boot  1  Ah, 
my  Caro," — Mrs.  Sundon  turned  away  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  till  she  wrung  them  hard,— 
"  when  shall  I  see  you.  again  ?  To  think 
your  mother  is  to  be  msulted  1" 

"  On  my  life,  madam —  '*  cried  Master 
Charles  in  desperation. 

"And  all  Iwcanse  we  were  fit  to  dispense 
with  a  Ions  lad  of  a  subaltern,  walking  after , 
us,"  Mrs.  Sundon  interrupted  idm  luUdessly. 
"  I  did  not  imagine  that  you  were  a  soitinet 
standing  guard  on  us.  Master  Charles,"  she 
said  more  calmly,  but  still  alleging  a  libe^ 
and  ap  offence  on  his  part. 

"  Mrs.  Sundon,  I  know  that  I  have  been 
shocking  rude,"  confessed  the  poor  fellow,  in  ' 
the  utmost  confusion  and  distress  at  hei 
anger,  fearing  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and 
done  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  she 
would  forbid  him  her  house  and  presence  > 
next,  and  find  herself  alone  in  a  'dreaiy 
labyrinth ;  "  I'll  promise  never  to  ofiend  so 
again." 

*'  Oh,  a  truce  to  quarrelling ;  nov  yon  tab 
matters  too  seriously,**  said  Mrs.  Sundon, 
hastily  nodding  pardon  to  her  humble  ser- 
vant as  she  left  the  room. 

"  Indeed,  Master  Charles,  I  diink  you  had  ; 
better  repeat  the  offence,"  commented  Lady  | 
Bell,  startled  into  an  independent  judgment  i 
"  We  are  going  too  fast,  and  seem  to  be  for-  ' 
getting  what  is  due  to  ourselves.    I  don't 
know  what  has  come  over  us,  or  the  vadi 
either.    But  what  does  it  signify?"  she 
wound  up  with  a  dismal  sigh. 

CHAPTER  LIII. — ^THE  REVIEW  AT  CLAPHAM— 
URS.  sundon's  INTRODUCIKUr  TO  CAPTAIN 
FANE. 

The  review  was  a  very  grand  review,  and 
had  points  of  special  interest.  In  addition 
to  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  was 
there.  Among  the  nobility  were  their  Graces 
of  Northumberland — not  Duchess  Anne, 
whom  Lady  Bell  had  heard  haranguing  the 
election  mob  from  a  window  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, but  Duchess  Elizabeth,  who,  with  her 
Duke,  had  given  a  pledge  to  the  bloody  civil 
war  far  away — for  was  not  Earl  Percy  at  that 
moment  leading  the  British  and  Hessians 
among  the  sumacs  and  maples  of  FlatBush  ? 

But  more  attraction,  and  winning  consi- 
derably more  attention  than  dukes — royal  or 
noble,  foreign  or  native, — were  the  Indian 
chiefs  who  were  then  on  a  visit  to  En^nri,  I 
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I  and  whOf  as  aUies  of  the  English,  were 
treated  with-  marked  respect  by  King  Gewge 
himsdf. 

The  diiefs'  appearance  was  hybrid  in  the 
extreme  on  the  occaaon^  for  they  wore  their 
native  dresses  over  English  suits  of  clothes, 
and  had  ensigns'  breastplates,  while  they  held 
hatched  in  their  hands,  and  displayed  war 
paint  on  their  faces. 

Before  the  review,  the  order  had  been 
given  that  officers  and  men  should  be  dressed 
alike,  with  their  hair  arranged  in  the  same 
fashion,  while  in  the  war,  that  they  might  not 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
American  riflemen.  One  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  day  was  the  presentation  of  felt  caps 
widi  black  Heathen,  in  common  to  olL 

But  in  many  respects  the  review  was  much 
like  other  reviews  a  centuiy  later.  The  troops 
I  might  be  a  little  clumsier  in  their  manoeuvres, 
and  at  once  laxo-  and  more  rigid  in  their  dis- 
!  dpline ;  but  this  was  a  field  day,  and  there 
was  no  such  dispensation  in  dress  and  man- 
ners to  men  meaning  work  presently,  as  that 
afforded  to  the  Guards  in  their  renowned 
march  to  Finchley. 

The  seasonable  summer  weather  served  to 
make  the  redcoats  redder,  and  to  reflect  the 
red  in  the  bluff  laces  above  thera.  Even  his 
Majesty,  in  hill  uniform,  was  crimson  in  the 
royal  cheeks.  Lady  Bell^  sitting  with  Mrs. 
Simdon  on  a  stand,  said  the  whole  corps 
were  like  boiled  lobsters. 

"Do  you  prefer  blue  packets.  Bell?" 
Mrs.  &mdon  put  it  to  ha  ihend  without  any 
double  meaning. 

"  Because  they  are  like  lobsters  unboiled, 
and  may  change  their  colour — is  that  a 
reason  for.  a  prdEerence,  Sunny  ?"  asked  Lady 
Bell  with  apparent  flippancy,  while  writhing 
under  the  simple  question. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  shouting  and 
counter-shouting,  of  what  looked  to  outsiders 
like  perfcmnances  nipped  in  the  bud,  and 
floundering  failures,  as  the  troops  lumbered 
here  and  tiiere. 

But  the  mspectmg  officers,  who  ouj^t  to 
have  known,  declared  themselves  satisfied, 
and  tibe  King  added  his  good-natured  words 
of  praise  before  he  retired  into  the  welcome 
tent  provided  for  tiie  royal  shelter  and 
refreshment. 

An  ample  enough  gathering  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  officers  under  review 
kept  Mrs.  Sundon  and  Lady  Bell  in  counte- 
nance in  their  grace  shown  to  Master  Charles, 
who  had  become  coy. 

But  after  a  word  or  two  of  greeting,  Mrs. 
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mass  of  their  kind,  with  the  faiality  which 
had  lately  beset  the  pair.  Yet  if  tl^  su^ 
picious  sisters  had  overheard  the  fiiend^ 
conversation,  it  would  have  been  found  to  be 
on  no  more  reprehensible  person  than  Miss 
More,  of  Bristol,  whom  Mrs.  Sundon  had 
once  met  in  a  Clapham  country  house,  and 
whom  the  place  recalled  to  her  mind  for  a 
moment,  when  Mrs.  Sundon  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  commend  Miss  More  as  a  woman 
of  the  soundest,,  most  enUghtened  understand- 
ing, to  Lady  Bell. 

Mrs.  Sundon  and  Lady  Bell  were  the  two 
handsomest,  but  not  the  most  enviable 
women  at  the  review.  They  were  drawing 
to  themselves  an  annoying  amount  of  obser- 
vadon,  and  were  frequently  ac'costed  by  slight 
acquaintances  among  the  host  of  men  con- 
gr^ated  at  what  was  a  man's  spectacle. 

Even  in  these  circumstances  (and  when 
they  were  scarcely  done  with  talking  of  the 
excellent  Miss  More),  Mrs.  Sundon  detached 
herself  from  Lady  Bell,  stepping  aside  a  pace 
to  take  a  particular  message  which  a  man- 
servant had  come  up  to  deliver  to  Mrs. 
Sundon.  Lady  Bel!  could  not  identify  the 
peach  and  grey  livery,  and. she  had  an  in- 
stinctive consciousness  that  she  would  never 
learn  that  message. 

As  Uie  ass^bled  troops  were  broken  up, 
a  company  of  dragoons  came  galloping  m 
Lady  Bell's  direction ;  a  panic  overcame  her, 
and  in  tryii^  to  get  out  of  the  horsemen's 
way,  she  ran  farther  apart  from  Mrs.  Sundon 
standing  talking  to  the  servant,  and  in  front 
of  the  very  hoofs  which  Lady  Bell  had  sought 
to  avoid. 

Lady  Bell  was  stopped  by  a  gentleman, 
who  pulled  her  aside  and  let  the  dragoons 
clatter  by. 

"  I  vow  I  did  not  know  Whom  I  had  the 
honoiu-  to  assist,"  protested  a  voice  cruel  as 
death  to  Lady  BeU  in  its  formaUty,  and  its 
disclaiming  all  connection  with  her  or  interest 
in  her ;  and  there,  under  a  naval  officer's  blue 
coat  and  cocked  hat,  towered  the  figure  and 
frowned  the  face  of  Harry  Fane.  "Your 
friends,  madam,  are  remiss  in  their  care." 

Ijady  Bell  gave  him  no  answer,  and  made 
no  sign.  She  was  ready  to  sink  mth  fright 
and  exhaustion,  but  she  would  sink  before 
she  would  cling  to  the  protection  of  the  man 
who  had  sworn  to  protect  her. 

Mrs.  Sundon  came  up.  "  Why,  Bell,  what 
made  you  scuttle  into  mischief?"  She  was 
reproaching  her  friend  lightly,  since  no  harm 
was  done.  "  Master  Charles  is  to  attend  us 
home.    He  has  just  come  up,  and  it  seems 
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been  telling  him  that  he  sets  his  felt  cap  and 
block,  feathers  pretty  well,  and  he'  is  gone  to 
see  after  the  caniage.  Sir,  I  hav%  to  thank 
you  that  this  lady  was  not  overridden,  and 
left  with  the  only  broken  bones  on  the  field. 
Present  your  fiiend,  BeU,  whether  he  be  an 
old  fiiend  or  a  new  acquaintance,"  Mrs. 
Sundon  ended,  looking  inquisitively  at  the 
ungracious  man  who,  after  coming  to  Lady 
BeU's  help,  was  regarding  her  so  stiffly  and 
coldly. 

"I  knew  the  gentleman  ages  ago,"  an- 
swered Lady  Bell  huskily,  in  a  voice  that 
was  strange  to  her  own  ears,  and  without 
any  distinct  consciousness  that  she  was  not 
speaking  the  truth. 

Lady  Bell  had  met  Captain  Fane  for  the 
first  time  six  months  since,  and  in  the  in- 
terval she  had  bound  herself  to  him  by  the 
most  solemn  vow. 

Yet,  so  for  as  her  feelings  at  that  mcnnent 
were  concerned,  she  might  have  known  him 
in  a  former  state  of  odstence ;  and  she  had 
lived  to  be  cut  off  from  him  as  the  living  are 
cut  off  from  the  dead.  Therefore  she  was 
able  to  say  his  name  with  a  painful,  mecha- 
nical effort,  like  a  person  impelled  to  speak 
by  the  will  of  another. 

"  Captain  Fane,  Mrs.  Sundon,"  said  Lady 
Bell  with  dry  throat  and  parc^  lips,  but 
without  faltering. 

"  Ah  1  Captain  Fane.  I  daresay  I  have 
heard  you  mention  the  name,"  observed  Mrs. 
Sundon  with  cool  carelessness,  as  she  curt- 
seyed. "  We  shall  dispense  with  troubling 
the  gentleman  fiother,  shant  ve.  Bell?  " 

"  Certainly,"  assented  Lady  BeU,  in  the 
same  forced  and  distant  manner. 

"  I  cannot  .leave  women  to  be  trampled 
under  horses'  feet,  or  assailed  by  the  scum  of 
a  review  ground,"  said  Harry^  Fane  suUenly. 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,  be  on  no  ceremony, 
sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Sundon  supercUiously;  "yon- 
der is  our  carriage  awaiting  us,  and  our  fiiend 
coming  to  lead  us  to  it." 

At  these  words  he  walked  away,  raising 
his  hat  more  as  a  trick  of  custom,  than  as  a 
deliberate  act  of  leave-taking. 

"  What  a  sea  hedgehog ! "  excltumed  Mrs. 
Sundon  indignantly.  "  I  thought  that  sort 
of  person  had  died  out  of  the  service.  And 
he  looked  like  a  gentleman,  too,  and  hardly 
in  his  prime  1  But  it  is  clear  he  hates  us  poor 
women  like  poison,  and  thinks  us  as  much 
out  of  place  at  a  review  as  if  we  had  taken 
possession  of  his  horrid  quarter-deck.  A  sort 
of  fellow  that  no  woman  of  spirit  could  put 
up  with  for  five  minutes." 

"  Noj  Sunny,"  replied  Lady  BeU  absently. 


"  No,  we  don't  want  him,"  Mis.  Sondon 
continued  to  congratulate  faenelf  and  her 
friend  on  Captain  Fane^  abrupt  dismissal. 
"  To  bistle  up  on  the  plea  of  bdng  compdled 
to  see  us  to  a  place  of  safety,  while  he  caused  , 
us  to  suffer  from  his  prickles  aU  the  way,  and  i 
was  prepared  to  stick  them  into  any  unlycky 
wight  who  might  dare  to  approadi  us  I  I  j 
have  known  something  in  my  day  of  these 
rough  buccaneers,  the  old  sea  admirals,  and 
how  they  despised  the  race  of  women  to  | 
whom  the  mothers  that  bore  them  belonged 
I  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  such  ^ors 
had  become  extinct ;  at  least  they  have  left 
their  sons,  smoothed  down  a  little  in  keeping 
with  the  time,  to  maintain  the  breed.   Come,  , 
BeU,  you  are  not  mindmg  me ;  you  have  not  | 
recovered  from  your  fright,  or  you  are  so  i 
siUy  as  to  pay  heed  to  a  snarling  booby."  ' 

Lady  BeU  was  thinking  that  sorely  she  ■ 
remembered  Harry  Fane,  and  that  not  many  ,1 
months  ago,  different 

Had  hate  to  her  and  his  galling  sense  of  ^ 
the  tie  whidi  existed  between  them,  dianged  . 
him  so  much  for  the  worse  ? 

Caustic  he  had  been,  and  a  Utde  severe 
perhaps,  as  young  men  who  hold  a  high 
standard  are  apt  to  be ;  but  how  often  lus 
cousin.  Lady  Sundon,  had  spoken  of  him  as 
"that  good  fellow  Hany;"  how  welMis- 
posed  and  even  indulgent,  in  spite  of  his 
growls,  he  had  alwa3rs  shown  himsdf  to  Sir 
Peter,  Lady  Stmdon,  and  their  dau^ten! 
These  friends  of  dd  funding  trusted  in 
Hany  Fan<^s  kindness.  How  wUling  he 
had  been  to  advise  and  raise  Lady  Bell's 
tastes  and  pursuits,  when  he  could  have 
hardly  hoped  to  profit  by  the  nusing! 
How  earnest  he  had  been  in  the  midst  of 
his  occasional'gru&iess  for  the  general  good 
Lady  BeU  pondered  the  lamentable  contra- 
diction we^y,  and  forgot  for  a  moment  to  1 
comider  corresponding  contradictions. 

She  herself  had  been  brought  very  near  to  i 
denying  Harry  Fane's  acquaintance  to  bis  | 
face.    She  had  allowed  Mrs.  Sundon  to  i 
decline  his  attendance,  and  openly  and  ostes-  j 
tatiously  to  substitute  that  of  another  man, 
who  haid  not  Hairy  Fane^  right  to  escort 
them.  She  had  let  Hany  Fane  go  again  with- 
out the  least  hint  of  s^\ing  or  getting  *» 
address  for  the  purpose  of  entering  inK>  com-  i 
municaticm  and  eiplanation  widi  him.  '| 

CHAPTER  LIV. — THX    TSIAL  OF  ELUABETB,  j 

DUCHESS  OF  EJNGSTON. 

There  was  to  be  a  show  in  London  which 
was  fit  to  detain  the  great  world  fix>m  Bri^t- 
hebnstoneandTunbndge.  It  was  a  spectacle  i 
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which  could  only  occur  once  in  a  genera- 
tion, if  so  often,  and  which  concerned  the 
I  quality  closely. 

I  The  excitement  and  intrigues  to  get  places 
'  to  witness  the  sight  were  as  great  as  those 
felt  and  employed  on  the  occasion  of  a 
coronation,  and  men  and  women  went  in 
like  manner  to  sit  for  many  hours  in  full 
dress,  and  listen,  if  not  to  anthems  and 
prayers,  to  speeches. 

The  men  who  were  not  in  robes  of  office 
wore  uniform,  court  suits,  stars,  and  ribands. 
The  women  were  in  white  satin,  and  in  sky- 
blue  and  crimson  velvet,  thou^  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  abstaimng  from  their 
high  plumes,  because  these  obstructed  the 
vieyr. 

The  view  was  of  a  solitary  woman,  with 
her  attendants,  in  mourning,  standing  as  a 
prisoner  at  th$  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
In  order  to  watch  her  and  hear  her  fate,  the 
play  and  the  lotteries  were  abandoned.  What 
spectacle  or  what  cast  of  the  dice  could 
equal  that  of  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  King- 
ston, tried  before  her  peers  on  a  charge  of 
bigamy,  with  the  strawberry  leaves  and  the 
great  Kingston  estates  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  ignominy,  impoverishment, 
and  being  branded  in  the  band  by  the  execu- 
tioner's iron  as  a  common  felon  ? 

Into  that  hand  King  George  II.  had 
once  dropped  a  fairbg,  when  gallant  king 
and  envied  maid  of  honour,  with  a  whole 
court,  had  been  playing  the  rustics — not 
unsuitably  so  far  as  coarseness  of  mind  and 
manners  beneath  tlie  tissues  and  brocades 
went,  at  a  village  lair. 

She  had  few  friends  and  one  deadly  enemy, 
ten  times  more  deadly  than  any  '*  Meadows  " 
of  all  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Kingston. 

That  enemy  was  the  gross  and  brutal 
bully  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  to  whom  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  half  a  lifetime  pre- 
viously, Elizabeth  Chudleigh  had  placed  her- 
self in  subjection.  He  had  dogged  her  foot- 
steps ever  since,  not  in  love,  but  hate,  helped 
to  blast  her  reputation  by  the  foulest  aa:usa- 
tions,  and  was  now  in  le^ue  with  her  declared 
foes  to  accomplish  her  ruin,  and  to  trumpet 
her  disgrace  as  iar  as  her  infamous  £une. 

The  Duchess  of  Kingston  had  carried 
that  fame  to  Rome,  where  she  had  sought  as  a 
great  English  "  Mtladi,"  rich  and  powerful 
like  a  princess,  with  the  wrecks  of  her  im- 
perial beauty,  and  the  tradition  of  having 
had  the  world  at  her  feet,  to  make  a  glorious 
penitent,  worthy  of  a  council  of  popes  and 
cardinals. 
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But  the  penitent  was  restless,  and  ^e  had 
borne  her  name  and  the  runjbnr  of  her  deeds 
still  &rther  to  St.  Petersbui^,  where  she  had 
become  a  congenial  associate  of  the  great 
northern  she-bear. 

Lady  Bell  was  wild  to  see  the  trial,  as 
were  many  modest  women  of  the  London 
of  her  day.  But  to  few  of  these  women 
could  the  trial  have  had  the  ghastly  fasci- 
nation which  it  held  for  Lady  BelL  Was 
Lt  not  her  own  story  reproduced  and  acted 
out  to  its  bitter  end  ?  In  Elizabeth  Chud- 
leigh could  not  Lady  Bell  see  and  shudder  at 
vfbkt  she  herself  might  become  ? 

In  the  Admiral,  Lord  Bri^l,  who  had  been 
simple  Lieutenant  Hervey  when  he  had 
wedded  young  Miss  Chudleigh  down  in  the 
county,  could  Lady  Bell  &1I  to  recognise 
Captain  Fane  ? 

Ah  !  yes,  Harry  Fane  might  be  lost  to  her 
for  ever, — might  disown  her  for  some  reason 
of  his  own  unknown  to  her, — might  kill  her 
by  forsaking  her  without  a  word,  but  she 
would  never  believe  that  his  future  contained 
the  loathsome  wickedness  and  debasement 
which  foamed  out  its  mire  and  dirt,  and 
trafficked  in  its  own  infamy  with  Augustus, 
Earl  of  Bristol 

Westminster  Hall  was  crowded  for  four 
days  with  the  cream  of  good  company. 
Peers  and  peeresses  filled  the  interior  from 
the  queen's  box  to  the  fiirthest  back  bench. 

The  biggest  wigs  of  lawyers,  in  addition 
to  the  authorities  engaged  by  the  two  sides 
in  the  case,  thronged  to  hear  the  contest. 

Nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  like  the 
trial,  every  one  who  was  there  said,  since  the 
Jacobite  trial  of  Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Bal- 
merino,  for  the  trials  of  Lord  Byron  and 
Earl  Fenrars,  which  came  between,  were  here 
fairly  eclipsed. 

Eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping  ceased 
to  be  thought  of,  when  la^  men  and  delicate 
women  faced  the  hooting,  groaning  populace 
without,  pushed  tfieir  way  to  seats  b;y  right 
of  favour  as  early  as  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  were  still  to  be  fotmd  in  their 
places  fasting  and  ready  to  drop,  but  alert 
and  curious  to  the  last,  at  seven  o*cIock  at 
night. 

Lady  Bell  was  at  her  post  all  the  four 
days,  so  engrossed  by  the  principal  performers 
that  she  could  hardly  spare  attention  for  the 
superb  company. 

Only  now  and  then,  at  any  crisis  in  the 
examination.  Lady  Bell  cast  a  frightened, 
searching  look  around  her  to  try  if  she  could 
detect  another  spectator  and  listener,  who 
ought  to  be  as  impressed  as  herself. 
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But  when  every  foot  of  ground  had  its 
owner,  and  the  lobbies  and  passages  were 
crammed  till  they  presented  one  living  mass, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  indi- 
viduals. 

Lady  Bell  drew  a  long  breath  when  she 
saw  the  miserable  heroine  of  the  day  fol- 
lowed 5y  her  attendant  women,  walk  in  under 
the  custody  of  a  gentleman  of  the  black  rod. 
She  was  a  tall  woman,  lai^e  in  every  way, 
wearing  the  deep  black  of  a  |Ht>fes5ed  widow, 
which  enhanced  the  heavy  pallor  of  her 
complexion,  unrelieved  on  this  occasion  by 
rouge.  She  retained  hardly  a  trace  of  the 
beauty  which  had  once  turned  so  many 
heads.  She  curtseyed  quietly  to  her  peers 
and  judges,  and  conducted  herself  "  for 
once,"  people  said,  with  decent  reticence, 
though  there  was  no  absence  of  the  boldness 
which  had  grown  brazen.  She  might  be  a 
modem  "  MoU  Flanders  "  and  a  fair  actress 
of  a  certain  sort  j  she  was  certainly  not  so 
honest  a  woman  as  either  Nan  Clarges  or 
Lavinia  Fenton,  who  had  both  worn  the 
strawberry  leaves  before  her. 

The  pseudo  Duchess  of  Kingston  read  her 
own  ]^Iea  of  "  not  guU^,"  prolonging  it  into 
a  daring  casuistical  speech  of  some  length 
that  had  been  put  into  her  mouth.  In  her 
speech  she  declined  to  come  to  particulars, 
and  only  maintained  the  warrant  for  her 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Kingston  in  the 
sentence  of  freedom  to  marry  procured  by 
her  own  evidence  on  oath,  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical council. 

The  Duchess  sat  down.  The  Attorney- 
General  and  the  Solicitor-General,  Harris, 
Dunning,  Calvert,  Mansfield,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  De  Grey  took  up  the  tale  and  argued 
its  merits  learnedly  for  two  days. 

When  the  peers  had  arrived  at  the  point 
of  not  knowing  whether  the  head  or  the  tail 
of  the  case  were  uppermost,  or  indeed  which 
was  the  head  and  which  the  tail,  what  the 
duchess  or  countess  had  done,  and  what  an 
ecclesiastical  court  could  do  and  could  not 
do,  the  witnesses  were  called. 

Lady  Bell  heard  all  the  witnesses  with 
itching,  ringing  ears,  from  the  elderly  waiting- 
maid  who  was  only  too  eager  to  deliver  her 
destructive  testimony,  and  who  had  to  con- 
fess that  she  was  bought  over  by  the  enemy, 
to  the  confidential  friend  among  the  peers 
who  stood  out  l^e  a  Quixote  on  his  privi- 
leges as  a  man  of  honour  and  gentleman  to 
be  absolved  fiwm  repeating  a  private  con- 
versation, which,  irbsa  )ie  was  compelled  to 
repeat  it,  proved  to  be  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. 


Lady  Bell  leant  her  head  on  her  hand  | 
and  listened  with  a  weary  throb  of  re-  , 
cognition*  to  many  of  the  details.  She 
heard  of  the  short  acquaintance  which  had  , 
ripened  rankly  into  marriage.    She  was  told 
of  the  ceremony  celebrated  just  before  the 
bridegroom  joined  his  ship  to  sail  for  the  , 
East  Indies.   She  heard  the  details  of  the  i 
humble  country  church,  where  the  hunied 
wedding  took  place  before  as  small  a  cchd- 
pany  as  possible. 

Indeed,  Miss  Chudlei^^'s  and  "Mr,  Hervey's 
marriage  had  been  literally  a  dai^  deed,  lot 
the  time  chosen  for  its  celebration  had 
been  night,  with  the  sole  light  that  of  a 
candle  stuck  in  a  gentleman's  hat.  In  her 
quaking  and  revolt  at  the  &uailiar  particulars, 
Lady  BeU  gave  a  little  hysterical  giggle  at  | 
that  ridiculous  episode. 

The  foolish  revisiting  of  the  scene  of  the 
marriage,  and  the  tearing  of  the  leaf  in  the 
parish  register  by  the  violent  woman  who  was 
to  profit  by  the  imlawful  act,  were  finally  set 
forth.  (Had  any  erasure  or  abstraction  been 
attempted  in  or  from  the  parish  register  at 
Islington,  or  were  such  acts  of  eflfr(Hiterfaiid 
recklessness  always  left  for  the  woman  to 
commit,  Lady  Bell  wondered  dully  ? ) 

At  last  the  long  four  days  were  over.  The 
Duchess,  or  the  criminal,  had  again  risen  to 
read  out  her  defence  in  her  undaunted, 
measured  tones,  lasting  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  If  she  had  been  culpable,  she 
pled,  who  was  to  blame  for  the  culpability? 
Who  but  the  members  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court  (before  which  she  had  sworn  that  she 
had  not  married  Lieutenant  Hervey)  1  Ib 
accordance  with  the  sentence  of  that  court 
the  unofiending  Duchess  had  been,  as  she 
declared  boldly,  **  beguiled  by  false  lights 
hung  out  to  aUure  the  ignotant  into  paths 
of  destruction.*' 

The  Lord  High  Steward  put  the  vote  of 
guilty  or  not  gtiilty  to  each  peer  in  tunt 
The  votes  were  counted,  and  amidst  a 
strain  of  expectation  and  a  silence  wbidi 
could  be  felt,  unbroken  by  a  rustle  or 
whisper  in  the  great  crowded  hall,  the  l*rJ 
High  Steward  pronounced  the  just  sentence 
of  "guilty." 

Elizabeth  Hervey,  no  longer  Duchess  of 
Kingston,  but  Countess  of  Bristol,  neither 
screamed  nor  fainted,  but  before  the  shock 
of  the  sentence  had  subsided  to  any  other 
person  present,  rose  nimbly,  and  glibly  and 
unblushingly  claimed  what  still  remained  to  . 
her,  a  peeress's  privilege  rf  exeaxpdon  froo"  ' 
corporal  punislunent  in  the  brand  of  iw  , 
crime  on  the  right  hand. 
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While  the  judges  wrangled  anew  over  the 
&esh  question  whether  the  favour  belonged 
to  peers  alone,'  or  covHd  be  extended  to 
peeresses,  and  the  wora-Out  audience  inter- 
changed exclamations  and  comments,  another 
woman  asserted  her  right  to  a  woman's 
nature  by  falling  down  in  a  dead  faint  cm.  the 
floor  of  the  HalL 

"A  lady  swooned"  was  an  announcement 
which  had  been  so  common  and  sounded  so 
natural  in  the  circumstances,  that  it  excited 
little  commotion  beyond  the  inevitable  forcing 
of  a  way  which  the  senseless  woman 
could  be  earned  out  to  freer  air  and  space, 
in  order  to  be  restored  to  life. 

The  light,  slender  figure  in  the  general 
white  satin  dress  of  the  younger  ladies,  had 
been  tacked  on,  as  it  were,  to  a  large  party 
to  which  she  did  not  belong  particularly,  and 
had  been  a  somewhat  isolated  and  solitary 
spectatress  and  auditress  during  the  whole 
of  the  days*  proceedmgs.  Accordingly 
there  was  nobody  near  who  was  so  keenly 


interested  as  to  fall  into  a  fit  of  consterna- 
tion at  her  sudden  indisposition. 

This  was  a  lady  who  had  never  been  miss- 
ing from  her  comer  since  the  trial  be^an. 
She  had  lashly  exposed  herself  to  fatigue 
irtiich  the  strongest  man  could  witih  difficulty 
sustain.  There  was  no  wonda  that  her 
strength  gave  way  in  the  end. 

"The  lady  ia  the  comer,"  while  she 
sought  a  secluded  position  at  the  trial,  was 
known  to  many  people  present,  amongst 
them  to  one  genUeman  who  had  been  leaning 
against  the  nearest  doorway,  and  who  simply 
moved  aside  to  permit  her  exit,  and  to  a 
group  of  gentlemen  beyond  him,  who,  less 
reticent,  proclaimed  the  sufferer's  identity. 

"  What  special  sympathy  with  Moll  Flan- 
ders, past,  present,  or  prospective,  has 
turned  my  lady  Bell  so  white  about  the 
gills?  There  was  word  of  some  obscure 
kinsman,  but  that  was  so  long  ago  tha^  gad, 
she  may_  have  gone  in  for  half-a-dozen  hus- 
bands since  then." 


WASHED  ASHORE. 

By  the  author  of  "  EZEKIBL "  AMD  OTHER  FOOtS, 

CTRANGERS,  and  silent,  with  no  voice  to  tell 
"-^  Their  name  and  country,  with  no  power  to  clasp. 
In  mute  appeal  for  shelter,  ^ose  pale  hands 
Wrung  by  the  storm, — they  cast  memselTes  on  yoa : 
Wrapped  in  that  soft,  sad,  digmtv  of  death 
Which  feareth  no  refiosal,  and  will  hear 
No  cold -or  careless  word. 

And  tenderly  , 
This  sacred  faith  of  the  dead  is  jastified. 
Ye  hasten  forth  to  greet  them  on  the  shore. 
And  bring  the  fairest  robe  to  put  on  them  : 
Yea,  clothing  them  in  vhite,  ye  lay  them  down 
To  rest  beside  your  sleeping  saints,  you  own,  , 
Whom  God  has  taken  to  his  heart  in  peace, 
And  sweetly  is  tbdr  nameless  graves  they  sleep. 
Not  heeding  ^le  low  tread  of  summer  wind 
And  summer  wave  along  the  shores  at  hand ; 
Nor  starting  at  the  winter  stoims,  which  call 
The  sea  to  sudden  fmy. 

And  as  they  sleep 
'  One  draweth  near,  whose  footsteps  are  not  known, 
And  writes  upon  the  nameless  graves  a  Name 
Secret  and  wonderful,  His  own;  and  writes 
"  It  Jesus,  was  a  siranger  cast  ashore ; 
In  this  my  servant,  ye  have  welcomed  me." 

Now,  when  your  hearts  are  gentle,  and  your  eyes 
Washed  and  made  pure  by  tears  of  pitymg  love, 
And  heaven  seems  open  over  the  place  of  graves, 
In  its  sweet  sanshioe  ye  can  read  the  Naiqe. 
Bot  ia  the  years  to  come,  in  winter  days. 
With  eves  grown  dim  and  dull  with  euthly  good. 
Or  earthly  care,  it  may  be  ye  shall  pass, 
And  see  no  word  from  God  npon  the  stone, 
Where  long  ago  ye  laid  the  struigets  down 
To  take  didr  rest. 


'ciiyiii^yij  oy 
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Yet  tarry  there  awhile, 
And  meekly  pray.   For  when  the  winds  of  God 
Begin  to  blow  upon  yoa,  waking  joy 
And  sorrow  which  the  world  knoweth  not ; 
Till  the  heart,  so  dull  and  blind,  becomes  again 
As  the  heart  of  a  little  child  ;  then  see  once  more 
The  sacred  writing  shine  upon  the  stones, — 
"  I,  Jesus,  was  a  stranger  cast  ashore ; 
In  this  my  servant  ye  have  welcomed  me." 
Therefore  bless  God  that,  in  the  unknown  dead. 
Ye  have  received  the  Master  unawares. 


Hereafler,  it  may  be,  that  on  a  shore 

Far  off  and  wonderful,  ye  shall  be  cast 

By  the  roogh  waves  of  death  :  a  shore  most  sweet, 

But  all  unluiown, — strange  to  your  dazzled  gaze 

Its  sunny  slopes,  the  crystal  streams  which  now 

In  measured  music  softly  to  the  sea, 

And  strange  the  towers  and  palaces  which  shine 

Like  gold  amongst  the  hills.   And  new  the  light. 

Not  falling  from  the  sun  or  moon  or  any  stars, 

Bnt  from  uie  face  of  God,  above  the  land 

Immediate, 

Then,  shall  not  those  whom  ye 
Gladly  received,  upon  the  dim  grey  shore, 
In  the  old  days  of  earth, — what  time  the  sea, 
Sighing,  had  cast  them  out,— come  down  in  white 
To  greet  yon,  smiling  on  that  golden  strand. 
And  lead  you  to  the  Home  of  your  desire  ? 

B.  If. 
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IF,  five  years  ago,  it  had  been  said  that 
there  was  a  great  lack  of  school  accom- 
modation in  England,  most  people  would, 
we  fancy,  have  pooh-pooh'd  the  idea.  But 
when  the  School  Boanl  stepped  in,  and — as 
was  its  bounden  duty — established  a  standard 
of  "  effid^cy,"  it  was  shown  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  so-called  schools  were  really  not 
"efficient,"  and  with  these  schools  deducted, 
there  proved  to  be  a  great  deficiency  of  effi- 
cient school  accommodation.   The  schools 
put  to  the  test  under  the  standard  were 
public  elementary  schools,  and  all  private 
j  schools  in  which  the  fee  was  less  than  nine- 
!  pence  per  week ;  private  schools  charging  a 
[■  higher  than  ninepenny  fee  being  altogether 
11  exempt  from  School  Board  supervision  or 
classification.    Though  the  standard,  both 
as  to  construction   and  instruction,  was 
avowedly  fixed  as  low  as  was  consistent 
with  the  known  laws  of  health,  and  the 
reasonable  interests  of  popular  education,  it 
had  a  largely  disenfranchising  effect,  zod 
placed  the  country  in  the  strange  position  of 
having  thousands  of  schools  whic^  were 
'  legally  no  schools,  admitted  attendance  at 
I  them  not  counting  as  attendance  in  law,  or 
I  freeing  the  parents  from  the  liability  to  be 
I   summoned  for  not  causing  their  children  to 
attend  school.    Some  few  of  these  schools 
were  "  National "  Schools,  that  had  been  held 
in  unsuitable  buildings,  or  under  unquali- 
I  fied  teachers ;  but  the  majority  of  them  were 
"  Private  Adventure  Schools,"  which  means, 
as  a  rule,  Dames'  Schools. 

On  one  score,  and  we  are  afraid  on  one 
only,  that  of  old  age,  are  Dames'  Schools 
entitled  to  respect   They  have  been  an  in- 
stitution in  the  land,  the  ideal  Dame's  School 
lias  been  frequently  selected  as  a  subject  for 
artistic  treatment,  and  as  being  associated 
vi-ith  "the  happy  days  of  childhood,"  such 
schools  have  by  many  come  to  be  regarded 
with  a  certain  degree  of  sentimental  feeling. 
Weighed  in  the  balance  of  a  standard  of 
efficiency,  they  have,  however,  been  con- 
demned as  regards  the  practical  work  of 
education.    Though  execution  has  not  im- 
mediately followed  sentence ;  though  children 
[  are  still  permitted  to  attend  them,  while  the 
,  defidency  in  "  effident "  school  accommoda- 
'  tion  is  being  made  up,  their  days  are  num- 
bered.   A  year  or  two  hence,  and  they  will 
I  be  coimted  among  die  tilings  of  tiie  past,  and 
'  on  that  ground,  they  are  perhaps  worthy  of  a 
'  passing  consideration  and  dracription. 
XIV-S2 


That  this  class  of  schools  should,  on  be- 
ing put  to  the  test,  be  found  inefficient,  is 
probably  what  most  people  would  expect,  if 
they  gave  the  subject  a  moment's  thought ; 
but  few,  save  those  who  have  had  to  deal 
with  large  numbers  of  such  schools,  would 
be  prepared  to  find  how  utter  is  their  in- 
efficiency. Occasionally  you  will  find  in  the 
mistress  of  a  Dame's  School  a  person  of 
some  slight  education,  some  little  sense  of 
her  duties,  and  some  degree  of  conscienti- 
ousness in  the  dischai|^  of  them;  and 
where  this  occurs  the  children  will  be 
found  to  be  really  making  some  progress. 
But  the  cases  of  this  kind  are  the  exceptions 
to  the  general  result  of  no  education — a 
result  that  naturally  flows  from  the  fact  of 
the  so-called  teachers  having  no  education 
to  impart 

The  schools  are  of  various  kinds,  from 
the  "  respectably  situated  "  and  "  genteel  " 
"  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies,"  which 
boldly  hangs  its  banner — ^in  the  shape  of  a 
brass  plate — upon  the  outer  wall,  and  charge 
sixpence  per  week  per  pupil,  down  to  the 
humbler  type,  whose  whereabouts  is  a  bye 
street  of  a  poor  quarter,  and  whose  modest 
announcement  <k  "A  Da  School  Kep 
here,"  is  scrawled  upon  a  half-sheet  of  note- 
paper  exhibited  in  the  window,  the  fee  being 
an  elastic  one,  ranging  from  a  penny  to 
threepence  per  week,  according  to  circum- 
stances. To  the  different  types  of  the 
schools,  go  different  classes  of  children. 
The  Let-us-be-genteel-or-die  "  spirit  is  to 
be  found  in  all  grades  of  society;  and  on 
those  of  that  inclining  such  things  as  brass 
plates  and  well-sounding  phrases  have  a 
powerful  influence.  Unfortunat^y  for  the 
interests  of  popular  ^ucation,  there  are  man^ 
parents  whose  means  do  not  permit  of  their 
sending  their  children  to  any  more  expensive 
schools  than  the  better  class  of  public  ele- 
mentary schools,  who,  sinking  all  reference 
to  the  essential  question  of  the  education  to 
be  obtained,  and  dedding  solely  .  upon 
grounds  of  what  they  choose  to  consider 
gentility,  prefer  low-priced  and  inefficient 
"  Adventure  "  Schools,  simply  that  tbey  may 
be  able  to  say,  "  My  children  go  to  a  private, 
or  '  a  Young  Ladies'  School,'  not  a  public 
school  that  '  all  sorts  of  common  children 
go  to.' "  Children  of  parents  of  this  Qrpe 
chiefly  fill  the  brass-plated  kind  of  ineffident 
school,  and  pass  through  them,  picking  up 
such  a  scan^  meed  of  education  that  when 
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they  grow  up  they  discover  too  late  that, 
practically,  they  are  uneducated.   Hie  mis- 
tress, or,  as  she  is  generally  styled  by  her 
pupils  and  tiieir  parents,  the  governess  of  a 
"  brass-plate "  school,  is  herself,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  of  highly  genteel  proclivi- 
ties.  Though  she  may  not  be  able  to  teach 
the  three  R's,  or  any  of  them,  efficiently,  she 
\vill  be  strong  on  the  subject  of  manners. 
She  will  feel  called  upon  to  lecture  a  pupil 
upon  any  breach  of  what  she  conceives  to 
be  etiquette,  when  she  would  not  think  of 
saying  a  word  about  inattention  to  lessons. 
She  is  an  authority  upon  the  how,  when,  and 
where  of  curtsying,  is  mildly  sarcastic  in 
adding  a  "  thank  you,**  or  "  if  you  please," 
to  any  speech  in  iriiich  a  chi^  may  have 
omitted  it ;  is  shocked  at  such  a  rudeness  as 
speaking  of  fathers  or  mothers,  instead  of 
pas  and  mas ;  while  her  strongest  reproach 
to  a  pupil  is,  that  it  **  behaves  like  any  com' 
mon  child."    The  brass-plate  governess  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  "  pocket-mon^"  one ; 
that  is  to  say,  she  is  not  solely  dependent 
upon  her  school.    If  she  is  an  dderly  per- 
son, she  has  some  little  "  means if  a  "  young 
lady,"  she  probably  keeps  school  in  the 
house  of  a  father  or  brother,  and  is  at  least 
rent  free.   The  elder  ones  have  generally 
"  taken  to  "  a  school  throng^  some  reverse 
circumstances,  and  enter  upon  die  work 
wholly  untrained  for  it  j  while  the  younger, 
having  ideas  altogether  above  "aaytiung 
menizu,"  and  not  having  sufiknent  education 
to  enable  them  to  graduate  as  "  efficient " 
teachers,  have  lallen  back  upon  the  brass 
plate  and  their  young-lady-ism,  as  a  stock  in 
trade  for  starting  a  school.    Like  the  wonder- 
fill  pictures  outside  of  travelling  shows,  tlie 
brass  plates  are  the  finest  parts  of  such 
schools.   We  know  of  mwe  than  one  in- 
stance in  whidi  the  "Establishment  for 
Young  Ladies"  is  held  in  an  unde^fround 
kitchen ;  and  in  all  cases  the  *'  establish- 
ment "  consists  of  some  bed  or  It^'iog-toom, 
altogether  unsuitable  for  a  BChool-room  and 
nnhealdiy  to  the  childncn.    Pamts  sending 
their  children  to  such  schools  have  neither 
the  means  nor  the  will  to  go  to  any  consider- 
able expense  in  the  matter  of  school-books 
and  the  like ;  and,  of  course,  the  governesses 
do  not  profess  to  find  any  out  of  the  fees. 
So  it  comes  that  in  these  schools  there  is 
always  a  "plentiful  lack"  of  educational 
means  and  appliances,  as  compared  with 
what  is  to  be  found  in  public  elementary 
schools  charging  the  same  or  a  lower  fee. 
But  even  supposing  that  they  had  tlie  appli- 
■-•s  and  the  skill  to  use  them,  the  gover- 


nesses would  still  not  have  the  chance  of ' 
educating  their  pupils  properly.  Those  who  j 
make  education  a  secondary  consideration  in  i- 
selecting  a  school  for  their  childreo,  \-alue  I! 
the  sort  of  sdiools  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, not  merely  for  their  supposed  gentility,  ,| 
but  also  for  what  are  unhappily  considered  ii 
their  material  advantages  —  the  {xivikge, 
namely,  of  going  late,  and  attentUng  me-l: 
gularly,  "  without  fvss  being  made  about  | 
it ; "  and  the  fceedom  from  school  disd- 1 
pline,  and  such  peimissible  seventies  as  Ij 
are  sometimes  necessaiily  iacideDtal  to  its  ■ 
maintenance.  <! 

The  less  pretentious  kind  of  Dame's  School '; 
chiefly  differs  from  die  brass-plate  kiad  io  i 
diat  it  u  less  pretentioiis,  etbennse  they  ue  | 
pretty  equal  in  their  ineffideiK^.  The  mis- " 
tress  of  tiie  humbler  sdiool  is  not  called  a '{ 
governess,  but  "  the  missis^"  or  "  the  old 
lady."   The  nussis  not  unfrequendy  keeps  a  i 
shop  as  well  as  a  school ;  the  scrawl  anoouoc- 1 
ing  that  a  school  is  "  kept  h&e,"  appearing 
in  the  window  in  conjunction  with  a  pair  of ' 
crossed  "  dburchwarden  pipes,"  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  sweets,  half-a-dozen  Ingltdricxl  he^  : 
rings,  and  a  box  ttf  audi  sundries  as  tbread,  " 
tape,  and  stay^^aoes,  and  her  school  is  sup-  | 
ported  on. the  same  ground  as  her  sh<^>— be-  I 
causeitis'Hdoie  handy."  Their  "handiocss"  [' 
is  the  strong  point  of  these  schook;  if  they  |j 
ceased  to  he  handy  they  might  as  wdl  take  i| 
down  thax  banner,  and  close  thdr  doors,  j 
Henoe  it  oomes  that  one  or  moceof  them  | 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  street,  of  quar- 
tos inhabited  by  the  industrious  pooL  The  i 
mothers  in  such  quarters  wiU  tdl  you  that ; 
they  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  Aeir  chilcG%n  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  day,  aee  thankful  to  bare  a 
place  to  send  them  to,  where  they  will  be  out 
of  danger  and  out  of  misdiicf.   So  they 
"pack    them   ofi;"    to    the    old  lady's.  > 
Though  in  these  as  in  ottMX  schools  nine  I 
o'clock  in  die  mtmiiag  is  nuninally  the  time 
at  which  children  should  come  in,  they  are  ■ 
sent  in  and  caUed  out  at  whatever  hours  I, 
happen  to  suit  Aw  convenienoe  or  caprice  of 
the  points,  or  in  some  cases  the  wayward- 
ness of  the  i^itdcen.   Tbey  su»  dropping  in  . 
all  morning  laag,  until  the  last  comers  are  ■■ 
just  about  soon  enough  (or  late  enough)  to 
go  home  with  the  rest,  while  it  is  an  hourly  ' 
occurrence  for  mothers  unceceaionioasty  to 
throw  open  the  school  door,  and  call  out 
Johnny  or  Polly  to  run  an  errand.   The  i 
poorer  the  district  the  more  highly  is  the 
school  valued  on  the  score  of  its  bandings, 
and  in  neig^bibourhaods  in  which  the  in- 
habitants Bse  so  poor  that  the  moUiers  as  j 
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wen  as  the  fathers  have  to  go  oat  to  irork, 
die  Dame's  Scfaoc^  frequently  degenerates 
into  what  is  practically  a  mere  "  minding  " 
estabtirfunent  j  the  childmi  being  avowedly 
sent  with  a  vww  to  their  being  minded " 
during  so  many  bouis  of  their  parents* 
absence,  and  die  mistresses  scarcely  mak- 
ing a  pretence  to  do  moire  than  mind 
them. 

When  we  consider  that  ihey  are  supposed 
to  be  teachers  the  young,  thie  mistresses  of 
these  Dames'  Schot^  may  fairly  be  described 
as  "feazfa%  and  wondeifully "  unlettered. 
ThoDgh  they  have  in  Aeir  schools  children 
of  fhmi  twelve  mootiis  to  twelve  yeaxs  of 
age,  tbe^  never  proHess  to  know  or  teach 
anthmetic,  «r,  as  they  geMnllgr  pfanse  it, 
"  cypfaesmff they  often  read  inmost  halting 
&^on ;  Bumben  of  them  admit  tbat  they 
cannot  write,  and  boldly  use  the  (rid  familiar 
*'heHttazk"  style  of  ngnatince,  winle  the 
wjitmg  of  those  of  them  lAo  do  write  is  for 
most  part  a  marvellous  pecfonninoe.  Some 
of  them  retain-^by  way  of  insigma,  we  sap- 
pose,  fee  they  very  ntfely-indeed  use  them — 
the  traditional  dunce's  cap  and  birch,  but  io 
the  majority  ot  instances  even  die  pretence 
of  panishment  as  well  as  of  discipliae  is 
banished  from  the  sdiool.  To  attempt  to 
administer  ponisfammit  in  this  dass  q( 
schools  would  be  a  risky  a&ir  for  the 
mistresies..  Siidi  an  atteoopt  wovkl  be 
promptly  met  with  the  thieat  of  "  I'll  teU  my 
motbetl" — a  really  dinc&l  threat  in  this  case, 
since  mon  likely  than  not  tim  mother  wcmld 
duly  sq>pear  on  tiie  acoie*  awl  not  wly 
bvour  the  ofimding  mistress  witlt  ifae 
"  length  of  her  tongue,"  but  wuBbckaw  tfie 
child  and  send  it  to  a  rival  school.  The 
rivalry  that  does  exist  between  schools  of 
this  dass  is  decided;  each  mistress  bsii^ 
strongly  of  opiaion  that  suncounding  mis- 
tresses ace  no  better  l^a  they  should  be, 
and  that  their  one  purpose  in  life  is  to  "  'tice  " 
her  sdiolais  away  from  her.  The  majority 
of  these  mistresses  are  widows>  though  some 
few  among  them  ave  "  lone  losn  creatures," 
while  others  have  sick  or  aged  husbands 
more  or  less  dependent  uptm  tdum.  They 
will  geoetaUy  tell  you  that  tiiey  have  seen 
better  days,  and  stuck  may  wdl  be  tbe  case. 
It  would  scancely  have  bera  possiblie  to  tnw 
seen  worse  days  and  lived-  The  modiem 
Dame's  Sduxd  is  a  very  poorly  paying  affair. 
Taking  one  school  aiid  one  week  with 
another,  it  is  a  high  estimate  to  place  tiaeir 
average  "takistgs"  at  five  shillings  a  uraek 
each.  The  best  of  them  wouid  afbnd  but  a 
very  scan^  living  for  a  single  persov. 


Where  tiw  school  itself  is  not  a  mere  sup- 
plement to  incooBC,  it  is  genemlly  itself  sup- 
l^ementad  by  soone  other  sUg^t  source  of 
income;  such  as  needlework,  petty  shop- 
keeping,  or  out-door  relief  from  their  parish. 
As  a  rale  tiie  Dame's-schoolmistre^  has 
"taken  to"  a  school,  as  a  last  resource, 
other  things  having  failed  her,  or  the  skill  or 
strength  requisite  for  other  kinds  of  female 
labour  being  lacking  to  her.  She  is  quiet 
and  respectable  as  a  member  of  society,  is 
kind  and  motherly  in  her  dealings  with  the 
children ;  is,  in  short,  ^  good  woman,  but, 
unfortunately  for  herself  and  her  scholars,  is 
a  bad  teacher. 

In  those  Dames*  Sdiods  in  which  the 
mistresses  really  do  att«apt  to  teach,  the 
dvugs  chiefly  tau^t  are  "pieces."  These 
are  taught  by  rote,  and,  thoi^  well  enough 
in  their  way,  are  matters  of  memory,  not 
education,  llie  teaching  of  them,  however, 
pleases  all  concerned.  They  save  expense 
in  the  matter  of  books,  cover  deficiencies  in 
the  teachers,  and  ace  liked  by  the  children 
for  sing-song  rhymes,  while  parents 

who  are  themselv^  tmeducated  regaid  thera 
as  proofs  of  Isaraijig.  If  Johnny  or  Polly 
can  when  called  upon  repeat  pieces  "off 
book,"  to  friends  of  the  family,  both  friends 
and  4miJly  wiU  regard  the  child  as  (juite  a 
"  scolard." 

These  pieces  age  the  strong  pomt  of  the 
teachers,  You  may  find  fiault  with  their 
reading  <a  writis^  and  they  wiU  not  say 
much,  thsywiU  admit  thefr  weakness  on  diose 
beads,  but  they  will  at  the  same  time  point 
to  thek  ^ec*%  as  more  titaa  compensating 
for  such  weakness.  To  take  a  characteristic 
ex^ple !  An  old  lady  keeping  a.  Dame's 
school,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  that  has 
fallen  vaAer  our  notice,  was  told  by  the 
parent  of  one  ^her  pu^iifi,  that  a  cerd£cate 
of  attendance  signed  by  her  (the  mistress) 
had  been  uofevounUy  commented  upon  by 
the  members  of  a  Board  before  whom  it  bad 
had  to  be  produced,  on  the  score  that  it  was 
so  badly  written  ae  to  be  stnu^ly  out  ot 
cbaractw  in  ooe  setting  up  to  be  a  teacher. 
"Wroth^  at  such  aixaignment  foul,"  the 
old  lady  at  once  indited  a  letter  of  semon- 
strasice  and  detencc,  aad  forwarded  it  to  one 
of  the  officiais  of  the  offending  Board.  She 
had  heard,  she  saul,  that  there  had  been  "  a 
complaint  against  her  in  her  writing,"  and 
that  it  had  been  saj<d  she  was  "  a  bad  in- 
strmction."  These,  it  seined  to  her,  were 
very  frivolous  things  to  find  fault  about.  That 
she  c^d  not  teach  refined  writing,"  was 
true,  but  she  triumphandy  added — and  here 
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as  an  educational  curiosity  we  give  a  speci- 
men transcript  of  the  actual  letter — tiiat  she 
taught  her  children  a  number  of  pieces  "  like 
unto  these : " 

^      ^OtA^  ^'^-^ 

Though  she  acknowledged  that  her  writ- 
ing was  not  "refined,"  she  had  still  a 
word  to  say  in  its  defence.  It  was,  she 
said,  good  plain  English,  which  anybody 
could  read,  and  had  never  been  found  feult 
with  by  her  employers  when  she  had  been 
in  service. 

The  pieces  on  which  the  mistresses  so 
pride  themselves  are  "  like  unto  these."  The 
moral  lesson  the^  are  intended  to  convej  is 
always  of  the  highest  order ;  but  the  chil- 
drm,  instead  of  being  tutored  to  read  them 
understandingly,  are  taught  to  drone  them 
out  parrot  fashion.  They  are  jumbled  to- 
gether in  their  minds,  and  on  their  tongues, 
much  as  they  are  in  the  letter  above  quoted. 

That  such  unlettered  dames  should  set  up 
as  teachers  is  a  wonderful  enough  thing  in 
its  way ;  but,  at  a  first  glance,  it  would  seem 
less  surprising  than  that  parents  should  be 
found  willing  to  send  children  to  their 
schools,  and  pay  fees  for  them  there  as  high, 
or  higher,  than  those  charged  in  many  effi- 
cient ;public  schools.  Some  of  the  grounds 
on  wmch  they  do  so  we  have  already  Averted 
to ;  but  we  liave  to  mentifm  yet  another  ma- 
terial reason  which,  we  think,  may  be  classed 
among  the  "things  not  generally  known." 
In  many  instances,  they  are  chiefly  valued  as 
affording  the  means  for  evading  the  require- 
ments of  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  of  regula- 
tions of  public  boards,  dealing  with  children 
of  tender  years.  For  instance,  any  person 
employing  children  as  half-timers  under  the 
Factory  Act  is  liable  to  be  fined  if  the  half- 
time  book  supplied  by  the  iactoiy  inqtector 
is  not  each  week  duly  signed  by  a  school 


teacher  on  behalf  of  each  child.   But,  while  i 
the  employer  is  bound  to  see  that  One  book  ' 
— wfaidi  is  simply  a  certificite  to  die  effect  i 
that  the  children  named  in  it  have  respecbvely  ' 
attended  school  the  requisite  nunto 
of  hours  in  the  week — is  signed,  he 
is  in  no  way  called  upon  to  see  ttu: 
the  children  really  have  attended  as 
stated,  or  to  judge  of  the  competency 
of  the  signing  teacher.     Thence  it 
comes  that  in  the  metropolis,  wbeie 
the  "  half-time "  clause  of  the  Factory 
Act  can  scarcely  be  administered  as 
systematically  as  in  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, and  other  essentially  iactoiy  dis- 
tricts, many  of  the  half-time  books  ate 
regulariy  signed  by  teachers  of  the 
Dame's«chooI  class.   The  result  of  this 
— and  we  are  in  a  position  to  fed  fiilly 
justified  in  saying  it — ^is,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Factory  Act,  so  wisely  and 
mera'fully  intended  to  secure  education 
to  poor  children,  are,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  evaded.    No  register?  are  kept  in 
Dames'  schools  ;  no  discipline  is  enforced  io 
them.    The  children  go  in  and  out  at  such 
times  and  seasons  as  seem  good  to  them,  and 
fwhen  the  mistress  of  sach  a  school  is  called 
upm  to  sign  a  half-time  book,  it  would,  as  a 
nile^  sorely  puzzle  her  to  tell  how  many 
hours  in  the  week  the  child  concerned 
had  really  attended.    Hence  it  very  fit 
quently  happens  that  half-time  duldrai  fit 
running  about  the  streets,  or  working  at 
home  during  many  of  the  hours  for  iriiidi 
they  are  certified  to  be  at  school,  and,  what 
with  this  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  fittk 
teaching  they  do  get,  they  might  as  weU  be 
full  as  half-time  workers. 

In  the  same  way  the  proprietors  of  these 
schools  fill  up  general  certificates  of  school 
attendance.  Some  hundreds  of  these  certifi- 
cates pass  through  our  hands  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  feeling  convinced  that  any 
words  of  ours  at  all  (^culated  to  convey  as 
adequate  impression  of  the  utter  unfitness 
for  the  position  of  teachers,  oi  the  writos  <^ 
most  of  them,  would  be  dMmed  an  exagge- 
ration, we  will  let  a  specimen  certificate  sp^ 
for  itself.  It  was  one  of  a  large  number  dial 
had  to  be  produced  to  a  board  of  guardians 
in  April  of  the  present  year.  Being  wiittn 
on  plain  paper  instead  of  upon  the  ordinary 
official  form,  it  attracted  somewhat  special 
notice;  but  the  writer  of  it,  who  keeps 
both  a  day  and  night  school,  and  has  a 
considerable  number  of  pupils,  had  filled 
up  several  of  the  regular  forms,  and  tfaer; 
were  plenty  of  other  certificates  in  the  batch 
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to  keep  hers  in  countenance.  Here  is  the 
document : — 

We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  show 
conchisively  that  on  the  score  of  instruction 
such  schools  as  we  have  heen  speaking  of 
are  most  truly  "inefficient,"  and  are  ftilly 
deserving  of  the  sentence  of  condenmatioc 
that  has  been  passed  upon  them.  And  while 
they  are  as  indiicient  as  they  well  can  be  on 
the  head  of  instruction,  they  are  no  less 
inefficient  in  respect  to  the  second  technical 
count  against  them,  "construction."  They 
are  invariably  held  in  premises  altogether  un- 
suitable for  the  purpose  of  a  school,  which 
have  never  been  built  or  altered  with  any 
view  to  such  a  purpose.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
held  in  a  small  room  of  a  small  house  in  a 
crowded  street ;  a  room  so  small  as  hardly 
to  allow  sufficient  air  space  for  the  mistress 
and  half^-dozen  pupils,  but  into  which  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  children  are  often 
crowded.  More  than  once  we  have,  on  a 
hot  summer's  day,ibund  a  score  of  children 
sweltering  in  a  small  back  room,  in  which  a 
fire — lit  for  cooking  purposes — was  blazing. 
True,  the  great  majority  of  the  mistresses 
try,  in  the  summer  season  at  any  rate,  to  get 
whatever  air  is  to  be  got,  by  keeping  doors 
and  windows  open.  But  bad  is  the  best  of 
them  in  this  respect ;  the  laws  of  health  are 
not  to  be  transgressed  with  impunity,  and 


over-crowding  will  tell  its  tale.  Entering 
any  of  these  so-called  school-rooms,  you 
find  the  air  pervading  them  heavy  and  sickly, 
you  see  many  of  the  children  looking  pallid 
and  wan,  and  you  can  easily  understand 
how  it  is  that  any  of  the  diseases  more 
especially  incidental  to  children  generally 
"  run  through  the  school "  if  they  once  find 
footing  in  it. 

Thus,  in  respect  alike  to  health  and  edu- 
cation, these  schools  stand  self-condemned. 
Their  condemnation  was  not  merely  justifi- 
able— it  was  highly  desirable.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  the  general  well-being  that  they 
should  be  swept  away,  and  the  work,  now  in 
process  of  consummation,  of  suppressing  them 
by  erecting  efficient  public  elementary  schools 
to  replace  them,  is  a  good  work.  There  is, 
however,  one  point  in  connection  with  this, 
upon  the  whole,  necessary  and  beneficial 
work  of  suppression,  which,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  not  been  noticed,  but  which  we 
nevertheless  think  is  well  worthy  of  consider- 
ation— the  question,  namely,  of  whether  some 
sUght  compensation  could  not  or  should  not 
be  made  to  such  old  dames  as  have  depended 
on  their  schools  for  bread,  and  are  too  old 
or  too  feeble  to  conunence  a  new  way  of 
bread-winning  with  any  chance  of  success. 
Many  of  the  class,  the  bulk  oi  them  pro- 
bably, are  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  late 
that  is  impending  over  them;  but  those  who 
have  learned  the  truth  are  greatly  borne 
down  by  it  We  have  seen  some  of  them 
shedding  bitter  tears  at  their  prospect,  have 
heard  them  uttering  fervent  heartielt  aspira- 
tions that  the  Lord  would  open  some  other 
gate  for  them.  That  they  have  no  legal 
claim  is  true;  but,  under  all ^ the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  have  they  not  a  moral 
claim,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  claim  founded 
in  pity?  like  the  conies,  they  are  but  a 
feeble  folk,  are  not  able  to  advocate  their 
own  cause,  or  to  get  others  to  advocate  it. 
If  it  were  well  advocated,  we  think  it  would 
not  be  very  difficult  to  show  ttiat  some  por- 
tion of  the  spirit  that  was  shown  in  dealing 
with  the  clergy  on  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  with  officers  on  the 
abolition  of  the  purchase  system  in  the 
army,  might  well  be  extended  to  them, 
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IV. — THE  MISANTHROPIC  DUCK. 

"  Change  for  ipite,  and  me  it. 
And  wish  yuu  could  undo  it," 


A DUCK  that 
hiid  taken  a 
dislike  to  some  of 
friends, 


deter- 
mined 
to  find 
a  home 
for  it- 
self as 
far  a- 
a  y 

from  them  as  possible.    "  They  will  miss 
me,  I  know  that,"  said  the  Duck,  "  for 
I  have  always  been  ready  to  do  them  a 
good  turn,  and  none  has  so  much  as  said 
a  good  word  for  me ;  and  now  that  I  am 
getting  a  little  old,  they  despise  me."  So 
one  fine  autumn  morning  the  Duck  set 
forth  on  his  travels  just  after  break  of  day. 
There  was  a  clear  air,  but  it  was  not  so 
chill  as  to  be  uncomfortable ;  and  he  wad- 
dled on  as  briskly  as  he  could,  holding 
his  head  high,  and  never  once  looking  be- 
hind him.    He  first  sped  over  a  stubble- 
field,  stretching  out  a  dull  yellow  before 
him;  then  he  swam  a  little  stream ;  but  that 
was  a  fine  relief,  and  he  had  only  pleasure 
in  the  change  of  exercise ;  then  he  crossed 
another  field,  and  came  to  a  shallow  bum, 
backed  by  a  hedge,  and  over  it  he  waded; 
and  as  he  could  not  find  any  outlet,  he  con- 
sented to  pick  up  a  snail  or  two,  as  he  ran 
along  in  search  of  an  opening,    "  How  sweet 
they  taste !  "  he  said  to  himself.    "  I  never 
fell  on  a  daintier  morsel.    I  could  stay  here 
for  good ;  but  my  old  comrades  might  get 
as  far  as  this,  so  I  must  move  on.    Ah  ! 
here  is  a  break  in  the  fence — that's  lucky." 
And  he  stumbled  into  a  meadow  that  sloped 
down  to  a  marsh,  and  beyond  that  he  could 
see'  the  fields  stretching  miles  and  miles 
away,  with  the  hills  rising  in  gentle  slopes 
behind  them,  till  they  faded  far  off  into  mist. 
He  was  stricken  ■with  amazement  at  the 
sight. 

'■  Bless  me  ! "  he  said  to  himself;  "  the 
world  h  wide  !  and  here  have  I  been  living 
till  I'm  well  up  in  years,  fancying  the  old 
farm  was  the  biggest  part  of  it.  But  that 
marsh  down  there  will  suit  me  excellently, 
and  I'll  get  there  early,  before  dinner-time." 

And  finding  a  choice  spot,  he  sat  down  to 
rest.    He  had  not  been  there  very  long, 


however,  when  a  sudden  chirping  close  at 
his  side  began  to  make  him  very  uncomfori- 
able ;  *  and  as  it  seemed  to  increase  the 
longer  he  listened,  he  got  quite  afraid,  and 
was  compelled  to  get  up  and  wander  on. 
But  the  sound  seemed  to  follow  him  as  he 
went,  and  he  was  fain  to  run  to  escape  from 
it.  He  reached  the  border  of  the  marsh  in 
a  great  heat,  panting  with  thirst  and  lack  ol 
breath  ;  and  just  as  he  rushed  in  among  the 
reeds,  something  suddenly  rose,  and  dashed 
past  him.  Looking  round,  he  saw  it  was  a 
duck,  and  his  thought  was  confirmed  by  a 
sharp  "  Quack,  quack  I "  It  was  a  IVild 
Duck  which  rose  in  the  air  over  the  rushes, 
and  flew  rapidly  out  of  view. 

"  WeU  !"  said  the  Duck  to  himself;  "this 
is  a  sight !  This  must  be  a  fine  spot  to  live 
in  when  ducks  can  fly  like  that  None  of 
us  could.  I'll  stay  here,  and  perhaps  I  shall 
be  able  to  fly  too,  if  I  try." 


So  he  set  about  getting  some  food,  of 
which  there  was  abundance ;  and  finding  a 
dry,  cozy  spot  not  far  off,  he  crept  tloirn 
in  it,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  He  had  not 
been  there  long,  however,  when  he 


*  It  ia  a  fact  that  the  field-cricket  bfgins  its  chiirinjaf 'S=^ 
honr  of  noon — a  circumitance  the  Duck  did  not  know,  W 
ODC  which  ia  of  vait  importance. 
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roughly  roused ;  and  looking  up,  he  saw 
the  same  Wild  Duck  that  had  passed  him  and 
flown  oflf  some  hours  before,  making  to  peck 
at  him,  and  looking  very  angry. 

"This  is  my  place,"  said  the  Wild  Duck, 
**  so  you  must  be  off.  You  have  no  business 
here.   The  &im-yard  is  your  place." 

"Excuse  mel"  said  the  Duck;  "but  I 
did  not  wish  to  intrude,  and  had  no  inten- 
tion of  injtmng  you.  Ill  find  some  other 
comer  to  lay  my  head  in,  though  I  do  not 
mean  to  return  to  the  ferm-yard.  This  sort 
of  life  will  suit  me  better." 

"  Ah  } "  said  the  Wild  Duck,  now  looking 
somewhat  interested ;  "  you  would  lite  to 
return  to  the  *  state  of  nature.' " 

The  Duck  did  not  exactly  know  what  this 
meant ;  but  he  said,  "  Yes ;  I've  made  up 
my  mind  to  stay  here,  and  try  if  I  can  learn 
to  fly  like  you.  I've  always  had  an  ambition 
that  way." 

"  Indeed! "  said  the  Wild  Dock ;  «I  dare 
say  many  have  the  same ;  but  this  life  has 
its  disadvantages,  even  with  all  the  fijring, 
and  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  it  rather  haid  to 
learn  at  your  time  of  life." 

"I  mean  to  try,  at  any  rate,"  said  the 
Duck.  "Perhaps  you  could  give  me  a 
hint?" 

"  Well,  hints  are  not  of  much  use,"  said 
the  Wild  Duck ;  "  but  I  don't  like  to  be  un- 
kind to  any  one  in  difficulties.  You  can 
stay  there  till  you  try  the  life  a  little,"  and 
he  pointed  to  a  hole  close  beside  his  own 
nest 

The  Duck  didn't  like  to  hear  himself  piti- 
fully spoken  of  as  one  in  difficulties,  but  he 
was  sleepy,  and  sinking  down  in  the  rough 
nest,  was  soon  in  a  plet^ant  slumber. 
***««* 

For  some  days  the  two  went  out  in  com- 
pany— the  Wild  Ddck  showing  his  barn-door 
friend  all  the  amenities  of  the  place,  and  try- 
ing to  get  him  to  fly. 

"  Well,  really,  you  succeed  better  than  I 
thought  you  would,"  said  the  Wild  Duck  on 
the  third  day.  "  Perhaps  if  you  stick  to  it 
your  wing-feathers  may  grow  a  little,  and 
your  body  get  somewhat  lighter.  Let  us 
hope  so,  since  you're  resolved  not  to  go  back 
to  your  old  place." 

"  That  I  am,  at  all  events,"  said  the  Duck. 
*•  I'd  rather  die  here." 

"  We'll  see  as  to  that,  in  time,"  said  the 
Wild  Duck.  "  It*s  a  damp  place  to  die  in. 
I  hope  myself  to  be  on  higher  ground  when 
that  evil  day  comes  to  me." 

So  they  went  on  for  a  few  weeks,  and  both 
agreed  that  there  were  signs  of  increasmg 


speed  on  the  part  of  the  Duck,  though  he 
was  always  left  behind  when  the  Wild  Duel 
really  wanted  to  go  on  his  usual  rounds.  H< 
was  very  good  to  his  barn-door  friend,  how 
ever,  and  tried  to  help  him,  though  he  wa: 
sometimes  ch^rined  that  he  would  turn  uj: 
his  nose  at  the  best  morsels  that  were  pointed 
out  to  him. 

So  the  days  passed  on,  and  the  cold  o1 
winter  came  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  sno^ii 
and  frost  fell  on  everything,  and  the  Duck 
was  greatly  tried.  Food  was  hard  to  get, 
and  there  was  little  rest  for  him.  All  his 
strength  seemed  to  leave  him.  His  greatesl 
grief  was  that  the  Wild  Duck  was  inclined 
to  pass  most  of  his  time  in  a  high  cliff  not  fai 
from  the  sea-shore,  where  he  said  he  was  safer 
than  he  was  in  the  marsh  in  winter  time. 

"  If  I  had  but  a  rational  creature  to  speak 
a  word  to,"  said  the  Duck,  with  a  whine  to 
himself  "  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad.  I  think  I 
could  bear  it  then.  I  used  to  hate  the  duck- 
lings, and  all  their  noise  and  flutter ;  but  I 
was  maybe  wrong  in  that.  They  might  help 
me  now ! " 

But  the  Duck  only  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  feared  he  would  not  get  over  it ;  and 
sometimes  wished  be  had  but  stayed  at 
home. 

****** 

One  clear,  cold  morning,  when  the  sun 
was  shining  so  brightly  on  the  snow  that  our 
Duck  could  scarcely  keep  his  eyes  open,  he 
was  awakened  by  his  friend,  who  told  him 
that  it  was  likely  they  would  have  some 
trouble  that  day.  He  had  aheady  taken  a 
look  round,  and  had  seen  suspicious  signs — 
dogs  sniffing  about  at  some  distance,  and 
sounds  he  dichi't  at  all  like.  So  he  was  de- 
termined to  take  a  flight  for  safety's  sake, 
and  at  once  flew  up  into  the  air,  making  a 
sign  for  his  friend  to  follow  him.  But  the 
Duck  couldn't  make  much  of  it;  he  fluttered 
and  panted,  and  at  last  fell  to  half-running 
and  Iialf-flying  among  the  reeds,  raising  a 
great  noise  by  his  efforts.  The  Wild  Duck 
was  very  kind,  and  waited  for  a  while  near 
by;  but  at  last  he  said  that  he  could  not 
risk  it  longer,  and  made  off  to  his  mountain. 
Veiy  soon  the  poor  Duck  was  found.  He 
tried  to  run  when  the  sportsman  came  dose 
up,  but  was  quite  exh^uisted  with  cold  and 
hunger,  was  soon  taken,  and  given,  out  of 
pity,  to  a  poor  man,  who  put  him  among 
his  ill-kept  hens  and  ducks,  where  he  was 
more  contented  than  he  had  ever  been  in 
the  far  better  quarters  of  the  spacious  farm- 
yard ;  though  even  here,  when  he  ventured 
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on  the  pond,  the  very  geese  looked  down  on 
him,  and  would  peck  and  beat  him,  and 
snatch  the  daintier  morsels  from  him.  And 
now,  for  the  first  time,  he  heaved  a  sigh,  and 
wished  he  had  only  been  wise,  and  had  never 
Idt  his  early  home  for  spite. 


V. — THE  DISCONTENTED  WREH. 

*'  Then**  no  u  UI,  bnt  tints  n^cht  bs  a  wsnr." 

SeoUhlhwtri. 

SPRING  had  come  at  last:  the  snow- 
drops had  almost  disappeared,  and  in 
their  stead  came  the  pale  primroses  and 
cowslips,  standing  up  like  troops  of  fairies 
lifting  their  fair  faces  to  the  sky ;  and  a  blue 
harebell  or  two,  bom  before  their  time, 
peeped  like  gentle  eyes  through  the  fern  and 
soft  green  grass  that  already  waved  in  the 
wood.  The  wind  stole  round  the  trees 
lingeringly,  as  tiiough  wooing  the  sap  to 
ascend  and  clothe  them  in  their  bright  green 
dress ;  and  the  birds  began  to  sing  together, 
and  hop  about  with  a  brisk  half-aimless 
motion,  as  though  bringing  themselves  into 
active  habits,  knowing  that  the  days  of 
pairing  and  building  were  close  at  hand. 
A  solitary  humble-bee  would  pass  along, 
droning  to  himself  and  holding  straight  on 
his  own  course,  as  if  he  saw  far  ahead  some 
fine  flower  on  which  he  could  alight  and  be 
satisfied,  and  had  not  so  much  as  a  thought 
for  anything  beside.  But  it  was  hardly  so 
with  a  UtUe  Wren  that  sat  on  the  top  of 
a  brier-bush  which  swayed  gently  in  the 
breeze.  Thinking  itself  very  wise,  it  began 
to  bemoan  its  sad  hxt  and  of  its  tiny 
^brothers,  in  this  wise  : — 

"  How  sad,"  it  said,  "  that  we  are  such 
dull  little  birds,  and  so  insignificant ;  nobody 
cares  a  pin  for  us !  If  we  had  but  more 
size,  were  it  but  hke  the  Plover  and  the 
Stockdove  I  saw  yesterday,  what  a  delightful 
thing  it  would  be !  If  we  even  had  bright 
feathers  like  the  Pheasants  that  run  about  in 
the  underwood  near  by,  it  would  be  some- 
thing 1  There's  really  nothing  bright  about 
us,  save  our  little  red  crown,  and  tiiat  gets 
us  laughed  at  rather  than  anything  else,  for 
nobody  would  ever  take  us  for  Kings  I  And 
then  we  live  in  such  poor  bits  of  houses ;  if  we 
could  but  get  something  finer  it  would  per- 
haps help  us.  Whew !  what's  that  ?  Ah,  a 
Swallow,  I  thought  at  first  it  might  be  a 
Hawk,  they  fiy  so  fast ;  Swifts  they're  called, 
and  they  are  swifts  too.  How  easily  they 
catch  the  flies,  just  by  being  so  swift  1 
whereas  we  have  to  run  about  and  work  out 


and  in,  in  and  out,  through  and  through  the 
bushes  and  he^es  before  we  can  catdi  any- 
thing." 

Aud  just  as  he  said  this,  the  Swallow 
came  back  and  settled  quite  near  him. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  the  Wren,  advandng 
and  addressing  the  Swallow,  as  he  dropped  i 
curtsey,  "  but  you  fly  so  &st  I  cannot  but 
compliment  you  on  your  speed;  and  thea 
you  are  so  fine-shaped,  I  really  admire  yoa 
more  than  I  can  say,  if  you'll  pardon  2 
stranger  for  speaking  so  frajUdy." 

The  Swallow  looked  doubtfully  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  Wren,  setting  its  head  to  odc 
side  in  a  rather  quizzing  manner ;  but  seeing 
that  the  little  fellow  looked  honest,  ihe 
Swallow  answered  politely— 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  we  fly  fast  enough,  but 
what's  die  good  of  it?  If  we  had  only 
better  legs  it  would  often  suit  us  to  sit 
a  while,  as  you  do,  but  we  can't ;  wete  only 
good  to  fly,  and  thie  trees  are  no  treat  to  us, 
as  they  are  to  you.  In  &ct,  we  are  so  kept 
on  the  move  for  the  flies  that  we  scarcely 
see  anything  else,  and  have  but  poor  eye- 
sight after  ^1,  and  little  enjoyment  in  1^ 
considering." 

The  Wren  looked  inaedulous,  but  did  not 
say  anything,  and  the  Swallow  went  on : 

"  And  then  we  have  really  no  fixed  home, 
as  you  may  say,  but  must  cross  the  sea  twice 
a  year  at  least,  else  we  should  lose  all  our 
feathers  and  get  no  sleep.  We're  not  an 
envious  sort,  and  try  to  keep  to  our  onu 
business,  but  we*ve  quite  enough  to  do,  and 
do  not  crave  what  I've  overheard  tumaa 
creatures  call  '  the  luxury  of  being  envied.' 
We  fly  so  quick,  just  in  and  out  of  doorwaj-s 
and  windows,  iifler  the  flies  and  the  gnats, 
that  we  often  catch  a  hint  of  what  is  going 
on  inside ;  and  I  can  tell  you  it's  not  always 
such  as  you  would  expect,  considering  men 
are  so  much  better  than  birds,  and  can  do 
so  much  for  themselves.  But  that's  neither 
here  nor  there:  what  I  wanted  to  say  was 
that,  though  it  may  be  very  fine  to  see  us  I 
skimming  over  and  over  the  smooth  water, 
it's  just  our  work;  and  when  the  autumn 
winds  get  chill  and  the  days  shorten,  we 
have  to  huny  off  and  seek  sunshine  for 
away."  ' 

"  Far  away ! "  repeated  the  Wren  reflec- 
tively, imable  to  realise  the  meaning  of  the 
words. 

"  Ah,  so  far  that  you  could  never  count," 
said  the  Swallow ;  "  but  I  cannot  sit  longer, 
for  it  gets  very  trying.  Good-bye  ;  perhaps 
another  day  I  may  tell  you  somethii^  about 

the  country  far  away." 
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And  he  flew  off  to  a  little  lalce  that  was 
close  at  hand,  and  began  to  shoot  over  and 
over  the  pool  like  a  bright  animated  arrow. 

Just  as  the  Wren  was  musing  on  what  the 
Swallow  could  have  meant  by  saying  that  he 
could  never  count  how  far  the  swallows  had 
to  go  for  the  sunshine,  the  Stockdove  passed 
the  bush  where  the  Wren  sat,  and  settled  on 
a  tree  near  by,  where  he  had  his  nest.  He 
began  to  tell  his  mate,  in  words  so  loud  that 
the  AVren  could  not  help  hearing,  that  they 
must  quit  the  place,  for  he  was  persuaded 
they  had  enemies  in  that  district ;  but  his 
mate  entreated  him  to  stay  for  at  least  one 
day  more  where  they  were,  as  it  was  possible 
he  was  mistaken.  The  world  was  better 
than  it  was  called,  and  sometimes  suspicions 


were  ill-founded,  and  listeners  never  heard 
good  of  themselves. 

The  Wren  felt  rather  reproved  at  these 
last  words,  but  a  thought  passed  through  his 
mind  that  perhaps  an  enemy  to  the  Stock- 
dove was  no  friend  to  him.  He  retired  to 
his  nest  in  an  old  overgrown  wall  at  the 
border  of  the  wood,  in  a  very  troubled  state 
of  mind,  and  could  not  sleep  for  brooding 
on  the  dangers  to  which  he  fancied  he  was 
exposed. 

******* 

The  days  passed  on,  and  though  the  Wren 
at  first  kept  near  home,  he  now  began  to 
take  courage  again,  and  to  venture  abroad 
freely.  "  It  must  have  been  all  nonsense," 
he  said  to  himself,  and  set  about  his  regular 
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work,  which  had  been  rather  neglected.  He 
was  so  delighted  at  seeing  the  bright  buds 
appearing  on  all  hands,  and  the  early  flowers 
coming  up  thickly,  that  he  quite  forgot  his 
fears.  The  spring  broom  was  just  breaking 
througn  its  prickly  sheath,  and  shedding 
brightness  abroad  with  its  yellow  flowers  ; 
the  wild  bryony  decorated  the  hedges ;  the 
violet  and  the  speedwell,  the  windflower  and 
the  foxglove,  the  wood-sorrel  and  the  hya- 
cinth, made  a  varied  carpet  in  the  wood  to 
tempt  forth  all  living  creatures  to  rejoice. 
So  the  Wren  hopped  on  briskly  from  tree  to 
tree,  from  bush  to  bush,  so  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  the  spring  that  he  could  not 
help  stopping  now  and  then,  for  very  glad- 
ness, to  pour  forth  a  little  bit  of  song.  But 
just  as  he  was  doing  his  utmost  for  a  super- 
fine note,  a  Rain-bird  on  a  high  tree  opposite 
him  raised  a  mocking  melody  that  rang  far 


and  near  through  the  wood,  and  quite  put 
him  out. 

*'  Ay,  that's  how  it  always  is  with  us," 
said  the  Wren  when  he  recovered  himself. 
"  All  the  birds  make  a  mock  of  us.  How 
happy  I  could  be  if  I  never  saw  one  of  them  ! 
At  any  rate,  whenever  they  appear  I  feel 
quite  cast  down  and  unhappy." 

And  he  flew  still  farther  away  fi"om  his 
home,  and  was  musing  on  the  delights  of 
solitude  when  he  came  to  the  comer  of  the 
heath  where  the  Plover  had  its  nest.  But 
what  was  his  surprise  to  see  that  all  the 
bushes — the  fine  ferns  and  furze  and  heath 
in  which  he  had  often,  in  years  past,  found  a 
delightful  dinner — were  quite  gone.  Scores 
of  men  with  picks  and  spades  were  busily 
digging  and  pulling  up  roots.  The  Plover 
was  wheeling  round  and  round  in  an  agony 
of  terror,  and  its  cry  was  pitiful  to  hear.  The 
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Wren  knew  at  once  that  the  Plover's  nest 
and  had  been  destroyed ;  and  now  he 
did  not  envy  the  Plover  his  greater  size  and 
his  bigger  nest,  but  thou^t  that  it  was  per- 
haps lucky  he  was  himself  so  small  as  to  be 
able  to  maJce  his  nest  in  the  crevice  an 
old  wall  at  the  wood-side,  where  no  one  was 
likely  to  seek  for  a  nest.  He  fled  back  to 
the  wood,  but  as  he  neared  his  nest  he  heard 
strange  sounds — crack  !  crack  !  puff,  piff  1 
piff,  puff ! — and  coming  nearer  he  soon 
saw  that  his  friend  the  Stockdove  had  not 
been  altogether  wrong  in  his  fear  of  danger. 
Men  and  boys  were  beating  about  the  wood 
for  a  cbnsid^ble  distance,  and  the  last 
sight  he  saw  was  that  of  the  Stockdove 
coming  fluttering  down  through  the  air 
ahnost  in  his  track,  the  feathers  red  with 
blood,  and  the  eyes  dosed.  All  tibe  Wren 
could  see,  on  looking  round  fearfully 
as  he  hastily  pursued  his  way,  was  that 
the  Stockdove  never  stirred,  but  lay  on  the 
ground  quite  Still. 

For  many  a  day  thereafter  the  Wren  went 
about  warily,  and  was  almost  afraid  to  sing, 
though  he  began  to  think  that  perhaps  he 
had  something  to  be  thankful  for,  and  was 
more  considerate  and  helpful  than  he  had 
been  to  his  wife  at  home,  who  was  now  full 
of  domestic  cares,  and  who,  though  she  had 
a  good  share  of  the  hard  work,  could  not 
agree  with  her  mate  in  his  reasons  for  being 
so  discontoited. 

The  days  passed  quickly,  the  long  bright 
summer  days,  and  autumn  came  on  ap»ce. 
The  finest  flowas  had  now  faded  and 
shrivelled  and  died  away,  leaving  only  a 
few  ffiithfiil  daisies  and  purple  crocuses  in 
the  wood-paths ;  the  leaves  of  the  trees  had 
turned  brown  and,  fallen  to  earth,  crisply 
rustled  when  the  breeze  stirred  them.  The 
com  and  wheat  were  gathered  in,  and  the 
hard  stubble  stretched  yellow  in  a  lor^  level 
waveless  sea.  The  Wren  had  perforce  to  go 
a  good  deal  abroad  for  the  sake  of  provender, 
but  he  was  more  contented  iu>w,  and  his 
wcffk  was  %hter  to  him.  One  morning  when 
he  awakened  be  was  surprised  to  hear  human 
voices  not  far  ofE  He  was  afraid  to  move, 
but,  listening,  he  could  at  intervals  hear  the 
crack!  crack  1  pnfif,  piff!  piflF,  puff!  which 
he  remembered  so  well.  So  he  lay  trembling 
in  his  nest  till  the  twilight,  when  he  ventured 
out  to  learn  what  the  news  might  be.  He 
was  so  anxious  that,  althou^  Sie  run  was 
beginning  to  fall,  he  held  on  his  way.  He 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  was  overtaken  by 
the  Swallow  who  had  been  so  dvil  to  him. 


"Ah,  Mr.  Wren,  it  is  you!"  said  the 
Swallow.  "  I  have  often  looked  for  you, 
and  wondered  what  had  come  over  you.  It 
is  such  a  world!  I  suppose  you've  heud  about 
om*  neighbours,  the  Pheasants?  They  had 
a  cruel  end.  Flying  high  above,  we  coold 
just  get  a  glimpse  of  it  The  men  and  &e 
dogs  and  the  guns  1  Ah  me,  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  be  a  Swallow  or  a  Wren.  Their 
fine  legs  did  not  save  them,  though  they 
ran — how  they  ran  ! — ^nor  their  size,  nor 
their  bright  feathers.  Perhaps  it  was  for 
their  feathers  the  men  killed  them,  who 
knows?"  And  here  he  could  not  help 
heaving  a  sigh  ihsX  made  the  Wren  respect 
him  more  and  mwe.  "  At  any  rate  diey  are 
nearly  all  gone,  and  such  thiius  make  a  poor 
Swallow  not  so  unwilling  to  fly  over  the  sea 
to  a  summer  countiy." 

"Are  you  going  noutf"  said  the  Wren  in 
some  surprise. 

"  Just  on  my  way,"  said  the  Swallow ; 
"  we  always  meet  about  the  same  spot,  year 
after  year." 

"  Always  I  Have  you  often  gone  before, 
then?" 

"  Once  or  twice,  at  any  rate,"  said  the 
Swallow. 

"  But  how  do  you  do  for  Ae  rain :  it 
comes  heavy  now  ?"  demanded  the  Wren. 

"  Well,  we  rather  like  it,  as  it  lets  ns  off 
so  quietly.  Every  creature  has  nm  to  shelta, 
and  we  hate  a  to-do,  as  there  would  be  sure 
to  be  else ;  and  only  fancy  a  farewell  dinner 
of  all  the  birds,  and  spcedMnaldqg  to  boot : 
But  I  dare  say  yon  don't  know  the  wa}'s 
of  men  so  well  as  we  do."  And  he  shnigged 
his  shoulders  expressivdy.  "  Here  we  are. 
just  at  the  place.  If  you  take  a  seat  or 
that  tree,  you  can  see  us  go.  Good-bye!" 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  Swallow  pointed  to 
a  high  bough,  looking  down  from  which  the 
Wrai  could  see  a  crowd  of  birds  gathered 
in  the  shdtered  hollow  below.  They  were 
soon  joined  by  others — some  Swallows  and 
some  not;  and  suddenly  ^ey  rose  in  one 
great  wave — the  Swallows  first — flew  r^ht 
over  the  dark  sea,  and  disappeared. 

The  Wren  sped  back  as  fast  as  he  coold. 
thinking  that  perhaps  he  would  miss  hi* 
friends,  as  birds  must  be  safeguards  to  each 
other  against  injujy;  and  glad  that  being 
only  a  dull,  little,  insignificant  bird,  he  had 
escaped  some  at  least  of  the  perils  to  which 
other  and  finer  birds  were  exposed.  And 
when  he  reached  home  and  told  his  adven- 
tures to  his  wife,  she  quite  agreed  with  him 
that  these  thir\gs  should  go  together  to  teach 
a  lesson  of  contentment.        a.  a.  pace. 
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THE  year  that  saw  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  first  Napoleon  was  the  birth-year 
of  the  man  who  was  destined  to  overturn  the 
throne  of  the  second,  and  erect  the  German 
Empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  French.    He  saw 
the  light  two  months  and  a  half  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.    He  was  bora  while 
Europe  was  still  one  vast  camp,  and  the 
nations  looked  apprehensively  on  the  won- 
ders of  military  genius  that  signalised  the 
closing  months  of  the  great  conqueror's 
career.   Then  was  a  dramatit  propriety  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  so.    i^ince  Bismarck  has 
been  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth.  In  serving 
his  king  and  country,  he  has  had  to  fight  the 
enemies  of  both  at  every  step  of  his  career. 
On  his  outset  in  public  life  he  had  to  face  the 
Revolution,  and  seek  to  frustrate  its  hostile 
attempts  against  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 
War  with  Denmark  in  the  interest  of  Ger- 
many— the  least  attractive  incident  in  the 
story  of  his  life — was  followed  in  a  short 
time  by  war  with  Austria  for  the  sake  of 
Prussia ;  and  at  the  crisis  of  Uie  stni^le 
Bismarck  had  to  fight  hard  against  opponents 
withiuj  as  well  as  open  foes  without  the  king- 
dom. Then  came  the  great  war  with  France, 
which  has  changed  the  face  of  Europe,  and 
made  the  beginning  of  a  new  political  epoch 
on  the  Continent.  Fierce  as  was  the  struggle, 
and  momentous  the  interests  involved,  tfiat 
has  been  but  the  prelude  to  another  conflict 
that  may  prove  yet  more  important  to  the 
world.    For  the  Franco-German  war  has 
brought  in  its  train  the  war  of  the  German 
Empire  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Already 
the  results  are  of  world-wide  moment.  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy — and  even  unhappy  Spain, 
in  its  anarchic  &shion — have  followed  suit  in 
the  old  world,  while  a  strictly  Catholic  power 
like  Brazil  is  doing  the  same  in  the  new. 
Rome  has  challenged  modem  civilisation  to 
deadly  a>nflict.    Germany  was  the  ifiret  to 
take  up  the  glove  flung  down  by  the  Roman 
authorities,  and  the  struggle  is  rapidly  widen- 
ing, and  bids  fair  to  become  co-extensive  with 
the  globe.  This,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  in 
the  thoughts  of  Bismarck  when  he  made  his 
appearance,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  in  the  first 
United  Diet.  The  divinity  whidi  shapes  our 
ends  has  made  him  the  instrument  in  a  far 
grander  struggle  than  he  dreamed  of.  Gra- 
dually he  has  seen  the  circle  in  which  his 
influence  operates,  and  the  efiects  of  his 
policy  show  themselves,  widening  outwards. 
From  the  struggle  to  save  the  historical  form 


of  the  national  life  of  Prussia  as  a  Roya! 
State,  onwards  to  the  fight  against  the  powei 
of  Imperial  Austria  over  Germany,  with  whicl: 
was  bound  up  the  nature  of  the  German  Empire 
— whether  it  was  to  be  Protestant  or  Ca- 
tholic, Absolutist  or  Constitutional;  fi^m  that 
forward  to  the  battle  for  ascendancy  ovei 
Europe,  which  resulted  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Empire  and  the  transfer  of  the  political 
centK  of  gravity  from  Paris  to  Berhn ;  and, 
last  (tf  all,  on  to  Uie  yet  more  enduring  con- 
flict now  being  mged  between  spiritual 
despotism  and  modern  liberty,  we  have  seen 
a  series  of  struggles  extending  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  leader  in  which  has  been 
Prince  Bismarck. 

In  this  light  the  German  Chancellor  may 
be  fairly  clamied  as  what  his  countrjinen  call 
a  world-historieal-  man.  Though  Germany 
has  a  predominant,  she  has  no  exclusive 
interest  in  him.  He  belongs  to  the  nineteenth 
century  and  to  Europe.  His  life  is  of  general 
interest,  and  in  its  main  outlines  the  story  of 
the  earlier  portion  of  it  may  best  be  briefly 
told  by  allowing  the  words  of  the  Chancellor, 
with  a  few  inddents  of  his  career  interwoven, 
to  tell  their  own  tale. 

Bismarck's  introduction  to  public  life  was 
scarcely  more  favourable  than  that  of  the 
present  leader  of  the  English  Conservative 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  English 
journalists  have  often  dwelt  on  the  proud 
prophetic  words  in  which,  at  the  moment  of 
seeming  discomfiture,  Mr.  Disraeli  foresha- 
dowed his  fiiture  triumph.  Bismarck's  first 
words  at  the  sitting  of  the  Three  Estates,  in 
May,  1847,  were  certainly  not  less  significant, 
though  of  a  less  personal  character.  The  Diet 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  v^ue,  but  passionate 
discussion  on  the  form  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  ri^t  especially  of  the  people  to  a 
larger  share  in  tiie  government  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  deputies,  carriel  away  by  his  en- 
thusiasm, alleged  that  in  1813  the  great  object 
of  the  people,  in  rising  to  throw  off  the  foreign 
yoke,  had  been  that  they  might  obtain  a 
popular  constitution.  Were  those  who  had 
saved  the  Fatherland  with  the  Throne  not 
entitled  to  govern  themselves  ?  At  this  point 
a  deputy  wearing  the  King's  colours,  in  the 
flush  of  early  manhood,  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  tribune.  Of  masculine  stature,  with 
hair  and  beard  cut  short,  large  bright  piercing 
eyes,  and  with  the  aspect  of  vigorous  healtli 
on  his  ruddy  countenance,  the  speaker  in 
shrill  and  somewhat  hesitating  accents  ven* , 
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tured  to  ask  his  hearers  to  return  from  the 
region  of  romance  to  reality.     He  felt 
compelled  to  conirr:dict  the  assertion  made 
frequently  there  and  elsewhere,  with  the  view 
of  showing  the  necessity  for  a  constitution, 
that  the  movement  of  the  people  in  1813  was 
due  to  any  other  causes  and  motives  than  to 
the  feeling  of  shame  that  the  stranger  should 
rule  in  the  land.    The  interruption  was  re- 
sented by  the  Reformers  of  the  Chamber  as 
an  insult.    What  could  Bismarck  (for  it  was 
he)  know  of  that  by-past  period,  since  he 
had  borne  no  share  in  the  rising  of  18 13? 
Clamours,    hisses,    and    outcries  forced 
him  to  silence;  bu^  undismayed  by  the 
tumult,  he  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
and  occupied  himself  in  reading  it  till  order 
was  restored.   "  I  cannot    course  dispute," 
Bismarck  then  replied,  "  that  I  was  not  alive 
at  that  time,  and  it  has  always  been  to  me  a 
source  of  regret  that  I  was  not  privileged  to 
take  part  in  that  rising.   My  regret,  however, 
is  diminished  by  the  explanation  I  have 
received  regarding  that  movement.    I  always 
believed  that  the  servitude  against  which  the 
people  then  rebelled  was  a  foreign  servitude, 
but  I  am  now  informed  that  it  lay  at  home. 
I  am  not  by  any  means  thankful  for  the 
correction."    From  that  moment  Bismarck 
was  the  object  of  suspicion  and  attack  to  the 
Liberals  and  Reformers  of  the  period.  He 
stood  aloof  from,  and  was  marked  as  hostile 
to,  the  movement  which  sought  national  life 
and  strength  from  constitutional  forms.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  passing  popular 
enthusiasm,  for  he  saw  that  forms  were  use- 
less  unless   they  illustrated  facts,  —  that 
there  must  be  a  national  life  in  existence 
before  it  could  make  itself  a  power  through 
any  political  machinery.  At  the  time  he  thus 
gave  a  faint  indication  of  the  work  he  was  so 
largely  to  accomplish,  in  regenerating  and 
transforming  Germany,  he  was  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  havbg  been  bom  at  Schdn- 
hausen  on  the  ist  of  April,  181 5. 

The  birth-place  of  the  future  Minister- Pre- 
sident and  Qiancellor  was  die  fiunily  seat  of 
the  Bismarcks,  who  had  lived  there  for  a 
period  of  about  three  centuries.  A  plain, 
four-square,  massive-looking  house,  simple 
inside  and  out,  and  overshadowed  by  linden- 
trees  and  chestnuts,  occupies  the  spot  where, 
in  1642,  the  old  castle  was  burnt  down  in  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Thirty-Years'  War. 
Like  many  another  country-house,  Schon- 
hausen  bore  the  character  of  being  haunted, 
and  weird  tales  used  to  be  told  of  cold 
breaths  causing  icy  horrors  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  sounds  of  opening  and  shutting 


doors,  footfalls  in  die  passages,  and  even 
apparitions  of  white  forms  whidi  beckoned  to 
those  that  saw  to  follow  them.  The  fine- 
fathers  of  Bismarck  were  not  of  the  high 

aristocracy  of  Germany,  and  there  are  still 
disputes  carried  on,  with  much  display  of 
erudition,  as  to  whether  the  family  was  not 
of  plebeian  origin.     The  inquiry  is  not 
tempting.    Bismarck's  biographer,  Hesekiei, 
fights  hard  for  the  patrician  descent  of  his 
hero,  so  as  to  give  him  a  place  from  ancestral 
claims  among  at  least  the  genuine  Junker 
class.    There  is  no  doubt  that  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  town  of  Stendal  num- 
bered among  Its  most  important  and  influen- 
tial burgesses  one  Rule,  Rulo,  or  Rudolph  von 
^mardc,  who  was  held  in  mudi  esteem  by 
his  fellow-townsmen.   As  a  memb^  of  the 
Guild  of  Tailors,  his  connections  seem  more 
of  civic  than  aristocratic  character,  and  the 
records  of  Stendal  prove  him  a  man  of 
energy  and  public  spirit.  He  carried  on  long 
controversies  with  the  clergy  in  attempting  to 
advance  the  educational  interests  of  the  town. 
The  privilege  of  supervising  the  public  schools 
was  claimed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Nicholas 
Cathedral  as  their  peculiar  prero^tive:  The 
Council  of  Stendal,  aided  by  Binnarck,  dis- 
puted their  authority,  in  ccmsequence  of  which 
Rule  Bismarck  was  placed  under  the  ban  of 
the  Church,  and  it  seems  probable  lived  and 
died  excommunicated.   He  left  four  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whcnn,  Claus  von  Bismarck,  was 
an  influential  member  of  the  Council,  and 
displayed  much  wisdom  and  prudence  in 
bringing  to  an  end  the  quarrels  with  the 
Church.    He  was  better  known  as  the  leader 
of  the  patrician  party  of  Stendal  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  democratic  guilds.  But 
he  did  not  fare  well  in  the  fight,  which  ended 
in  his  banishment  from  the  town  by  the  tri- 
umphant democrats.   Afterwards,  Claus  von 
Bismarck  devoted  his  energies  to  the  service 
of  the  Bavarian  Margrave,  Ludwig,  from  whom 
in  1345  he  received  in  fief  for  himself  and 
descendants  the  castle  of  Burgstall,  a  strong 
place  which  guarded  the  southern  ftontin  of 
the  Alt  Mark  towards  Mf^eburg.  Therewith 
the  Bismarck  family  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
nobility  of  the  Alt  Mark  as  the  owners  of  a 
castle.   Afterwards  Burgstall  was  excbangeil 
for  Schonhausen,  which  was  granted  to  the 
family  by  the  Kurfurst  George.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  draw  further  upon  the  old  ■ 
archives.  Hie  Bismarcks,  thus  ennobled,  pro- 
duced in  the  centuries  that  followed  not  a  few  j 
who  won  distinction  for  themselves  in  various  1 
military  and  political  offices.    If  the  "blue  , 
blood"  of  the  family  be  not  of  the  purest,  it 
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is  pure  enough  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
demands. 

The  fother  of  Uie  present  Prince  Bismardc, 
Charles  William  Ferdinand  von  Bismarck, 
torn  13th  November,  1771,  married,  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1806,  the  youngest  daughter,  then 
nineteen  years  of  age,  of  Privy  Councillor 
Anastasius  Ludwig  Menken,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  service  of  Prussia, 
From  this  union  came  six  children,  of  whom 
three  died  early.  The  fourth  was  Otto  Eduard 
Leopold,  now  Prince  and  Chancellor.  His 
brother,  Bernhard,  is  five  years  his  senior ; 
and  his  sister  Malvina  about  twelve  years  his 
junior.  The  early  childhood  of  Otto  was 
spent  at  Kniephd',  an  estate  in  Pomerania, 
to  whidi  the  &mily  went  on  removing  from* 
Schonhausen,  in  1816,  and  which  had  become 
theirs  through  the  death  of  a  cousin.  From 
the  same  source  were  derived  twoother  estates, 
Jarchlin  and  Kurz.  In  1838  the  father.  Cap- 
tain von  Bismarck,  gave  over  these  estates  to 
his  two  sons,  by  whom  they  were  farmed 
jointly.  Afterwards  the  propertywas  divided, 
and  Otto  received  Kniephof  and  Jarchlin  as 
his  share.  On  the  death,  however,  of  the 
father,  in  1845,  Jarchlin  passed  to  the  elder 
brother,  and  the  Prince  obtained  Schonhausen. 
He  kept  Kniephof  till  1868,  when  he  pur- 
chased his  favourite  Varzin,  where  he  now 
spends  so  much  of  his  leisure  time,and  recruits 
his  exhausted  energira,  after  the  storms  and 
trials  of  political  and  <^cial  life  at  Berlin. 

Bismarck's  mother,  who  early  set  her  heart 
on  Otto  becoming  a  diplomatist,  was  a  woman 
of  considerable  gifts  and  accomplishments. 
Endowed  with  personal  beauty  as  well,  she  ex- 
ercised no  small  influence  in  the  society  in 
which  she  mingled,  both  in  the  country  and 
in  Berlin.  Of  a  lively  disposition,  she  was 
fond  of  company,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in 
politics,  in  whidi,  following  her  father,  her 
leanings  were  Liberal.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
"  the  mother  was  the  brain,  and  the  £ither 
the  heart "  of  the  family.  The  latter  was  an 
amiable,  somewhat  stately  gentleman,  passion- 
ately fond  of  country  life  and  ite  occupations, 
and  devoted  to  hunting,  of  the  manner  of 
which  we  have  a  humorous  presentation  in  a 
letter  from  the  Chancellor  to  his  sister,  written 
in  1844: — "I  have  been  living  here,"  he 
writes,  "  with  my  father,  reading,  smoking, 
walking,  helping  him  to  eat  lampreys,  and 
occasionally  playing  a  comedy  with  him  which 
he  is  pleased  to  call  fox-hunting.  We  go  out 
in  the  pouring  ram,  or  when  there  are  six  de- 
grees of  fi^st,  with  Ihle,  Bellin,  and  Carl ; 
surround  with  the  most  sportsmanUke  pru- 
dence, silently,  and  with  careful  observance  of 


the  wind,  a  ^tne  thicket,  though  all  of  us,  not 
even  excepting  &ther,  are  fmnly  convmced 
there  is  no  tiving  creature  thoe,  unless  it  be 
some  old  woman  gathering  wood.  Ihle,  Carl, 
and  two  dogs  then  rush  through  die  thicket, 
uttering  the  strangest  and  most  discordant 
sounds ;  father  stands  motionless  and  attentive, 
with  weapon  prepared,  as  if  he  really  expected 
an  animal,  till  Ihle  shouts  out  straight  before 
him,  'Hul  la,  la!  he,  he!'  in  the  queerest 
manner.  Then  father  asks  me  in  the  simplest 
way  if  I  have  seen  nothing ;  and  Ij  with  the 
slightest  possible  accent  of  surprise,  reply, 
*  No,  nothing  at  alL'  Then,  in  spite  of  the 
weather,  we  go  on  to  another  thicket,  whose 
supposol  productiveness  in  wild  animals  Ihle 
is  wont  to  boast  of  with  confidence.  So  it  goes 
on  for  three  or  four  hours,  without  the  passion 
seeming  to  grow  cold  for  a  moment  in  &ther, 
Ihle  and  FingaL  Besides,  we  inspect  daily 
the  orangery  twice  over,  and  once  the  sheep- 
pens  :  consult  the  four  thermometers  in  the 
parlour  every  hour,  mark  the  weather-glass, 
and,  since  the  weather  has  been  fine, 
have  brought  the  clocks  so  exactly  with 
the  sun,  that  only  the  clock  in  the  library 

is   one   stroke   behind   the  rest  

The  Elbe  is  frozen.  The  wind  is  S.SE  I 

give  these  particulars  to  show  how  you  might 
write  more  about  the  details  of  your  life 
in  your  letters,  as  ibey  greatly  amuse  father ; 
— who  has  betm  to  see  you  and  Curts,  whom 
you  visit,  what  you  had  for  dinner,  how  the 
horses  do  and  the  servants  quarrel,  whether 
the  doors  rattle  and  the  windows  are  tight — 
in  short,  events,  facts." 

When  six  years  old,  the  little  Otto  was 
sent  to  Berlin  to  school  where  his  brother 
Bernhard  was.  He  did  not  love  the  place, 
suffered  severely  from  home  sickness,  and 
when  out  walking  could  not  see  a  plough 
going  without  crying.  From  the  boarding- 
school  he  passed  to  the  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Gymnasium,  and  while  the  two  boys 
were  at  home  in  the  house  in  Berlin  which 
their  parents  had  engaged,  theic  education 
was  carried  on  by  tutors.  Dr.  Bonnell,  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  Gymnasium,  wrote  about 
Otto  when  twelve  years  old  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  Bismarck  attracted  my  attention 
from  the  first  day  of  his  entrance,  on  which 
occasion  the  new  arrivals  sit  in  the  school- 
room on  benches  ranged  one  behind  the 
other,  so  that  the  teachers  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  new  pupils  during  the 
ceremony  of  introduction.  Otto  von  Bis- 
marck sat  among  his  companions  with  evident 
attention,  a  bright  friendly  bo/s  face  and 
clear  sparkling  eyes,  so  that  I  thought  to 
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myself  *  That  is  a  promising  little  fellow,  I  will 
keep  an  eye  on  him,'  In  Easter,  1831,  he  came 
to  my  house  as  a  boarder,  and  conducted 
himsdf  in  my  simple  household  in  as  amiable 
and  modest  fashion.  He  was  very  affectionate. 
In  the  evenings  he  rarely  went  out,  and  when 
I  was  not  at  home  he  entertained  himself 
chatting  innocently  with  my  wife,  and  showed 
a  strong  liking  for  quiet  domestic  IHe." 

An  excellent  memory  and  quickness  of 
apprehen^on  made  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages easy^  and  at  this  time  he  was  fond 
of  studying  the  history  of  the  Fatherluid. 
From  Berlm  the  youth  passed  in  1833,  when 
about  seventeen  years  old,  to  the  Univeraty 
at  Gottingen.    He  had  longed  for  the  free- 
dom of  student  life  and  resolved  to  enjoy  it. 
The  bolder  and  less  amiable  side  of  his  cha- 
racter showed  itself  prominently  at  the  Uni- 
versity, where  he  took  his  Ml  of  the  wild 
liberty  then  characteristic  of  the  German 
student    During  his  first  three  terms  he  is 
said  to  have  fought  more  ttutn  twen^  duels. 
In  such  a  life  there  was  not  mudi  room  for 
study,  and  he  was  seldom  seen  at  lecture, 
though  he  managed  to  get  good  testimonials 
from  his  teachers.    In  tiie  antomn  of  1833, 
he  returned  to  Berlin  osteiuibly  to  prepare 
for  his  legal  examination,  though  ihs  time 
spent  in  work  was  slight    However  he  daiy 
passed  his  examination  and  became  Auscul- 
tator  (Examiner)  in  the  spring  of  1835,  liring 
meanwhile  in  apartments  with  ha  brother 
Eemhard,  who  after  a  few  ye»s'  serrice  in 
the  Guards  became  a  Refcrendarius,  Otto 
followed  his  example  the  next  year ;  bat  tile 
pleasures  of  society  had  more  attraction  for 
him  than  legal  pursuits.    He  visited  Fiance 
and  Belgium  with  some  French  and  Eng- 
lish fnends,  and  found  great  delight  m 
social   enjoyments  on  the  banks  of  the 
Khine.    The  retrospect  of  this  period  was 
not  satisfactory  to  him  in  after  years,  as 
we  sec  from  a  ktter  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
from  Frankfort  in  July,  1851,    In  it  he 
says,  "  The  day  before  yesterday  I  went  to 
Wiesbaden,  and  with  mingled  sadness  and 
worldly  wisdom  contemplated  fee  scenes  of 
early  folly.    Would  that  it  might  jdease  God 
to  fill  with  his  clear  and  strong  wine  this 
vessel  in  which  formerly  the  champagne  of 
twenty-one  years'  old  youth  foamed  idly, 
leaving  only  loathing  behind.    How  many 
arc  under  the  sod  with  whom  then  I  Itirted, 
drank,  and  diced  1   How  have  my  views 
of  things  changed  during  the  fourteen  years 
that  have  seen  so  many  aberations  !  How 
much  is  Uttle  tome  which  then  seemed  great, 
'  *  ow  much  honourable  which  I  Chen  de- 


spised !    How  much  foliage  may  yet  grow 
green  in  our  inner  man,  spread  out,  rustle, 
and  &de  away  valueless  during  the  next 
fourte^  ysoK,  till  1865,  if  we  live  to  see  it! 
I  do  not  lukderstaad  how  a  man,  who  thinks 
about  himself  and  yet  knows  and  wishes  to 
know  nothiii^  o£  God,  can  support  his  exist- 
ence out  of  very  weajaness  and  disgust.    I  do 
not  know  how  I  bore  it  formerly ;  if  I  w^e 
now  to  live  without  God,  without  thee, 
without  chdldra),  as  then, — I  would  not  know 
in  verjr  tiudi  why  I  should  not  put  away  life 
like  a  soiled  tobe;  and  yet  most  of  my 
acquaintances  sue  ia  that  state  and  live  on." 
He  felt  diffa«ntly  in  diose  young  da>^, 
thon^  in  writii^  in  maiuTe  manhood  in  this 
manner,  Biso^acdc  is  under  the  influence  of 
no  nbsantibropic  loood.    ^*  I  am  heahhy  and 
cheerful,''  be  adc^  "-thou^  the  longing  for 
home  aod  ch^fken  and  the  scenes  of  the 
country  tinge."  he  confesses,  his  feelings,  with 
melaaduly. 

We  mnat  pass   zapdly  over  the  next 
few  years  of  his  life.    We  find  him  serr- 
ifig  his   couatry,    in   the  department  of  1 
Justice  and  then  in  that  of  AdministratioD,  ' 
and  at  Aachen  in  conaection  with  ihc 
Crown  Ctmrt  Uwml  Fzobb  &ence  he  re- 
moved to  PotsdoxB  in  xSj7,  and  the  foUow-  { 
ins  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Jager 
Guard.    MeantaBoe  the  paternal  estates  in 
FtBtmerania  pequixed  supervision  to  save  them 
frontniia,  and  Captain  Bianarck  consequently  • 
divided  them  in  1&39.    In  thai  year,  then. 
Otto  aitd  his  brother  took  up  the  burden  of  ' 
their  cultivation,  which  they  continued  to 
shane  durmg  two  yeais  till  the  marriage  of 
the  el^r  brother,  when  the  division  took 
place  whkh  gave  Knieiphof  and  Jarchlin  to  , 
the  ChaaceUoc   The  persoual  hfe  of  Bi&- 
mardc  during  Ais  year  continued  to  be 
tie.t  lively  character  ovsr  which  he  lamcatal 
so  bitterly  ^eraards.  Hiis  was  tiie  Sbtrm  \ 
ttn/  DrMg  Zai^  his  existence.    Stories  of  . 
his  dissoluteness  and  pride,  his  daring  feats  j 
as  a  rider  and  his  achievements  as  a  boon 
companioB,  his  disaegard  of  conventional 
rules,  and  his  love  of  w3d  adventuoes,  are 
numerous.   The  youthful  owner  of  Kniephof 
was  to  be  often  seen  careering  wildly  across 
the  ceuntTy,  alone  or  in  the  company  of  gay 
fricodfi,  who  wexe  his  guests ;  and  such  was 
the  impresaon  he  produced  on  the  quiet 
country  pt^Iatifw,  that  ha  came  to  be 
genenJly  ^om  anMmg  them  as  "Had 
Bismapok."  The  death  (»  his  mo&er  m  1839 
teft  him  still  moie  his  own  master.  But 
though  the  Bynmic  mood  was  stnmg  upon  1 
him,  he  did  not  abandon  himsdf  to  the  mxjc  \ 
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delights  of  sense.  Even  at  this  period  he 
studied  much,  reading  deeply  in  Spinoza  and 
in  works  tn  philosophy  and  theology,  l^ough 
history  continued  his  favourite  pursuit  As 
a  relief  from  the  dark  thoughts  that  haunted 
him,  he  took  to  trav^ing,  visited  France 
and  England,  and  for  a  tinae  resumed  his 
post  as  Referendarius  at  Potsdam  under  the 
Crown. .  We  have  no  recwd  of  the  influence 
which  his  studies  had  on  his  thoughts  and 
views  of  life;  but,  although  regarded  with 
a[>prehension  as  the  "  mad  Bismarck,*'  he  was 
still  held  in  great  esteem  by  his  neighbours, 
who  desired  him  to  take  the  appointment  of 
I^ndrath,  which  he  declined.  His  residence 
in  Pomerania  after  his  return  from  Pc^sdam, 
was  varied  by  frequent  journeys  to  Berlin 
and  Schonhausen,  as  well  as  by  longer  visits 
paid  to  France  and  Italy.  After  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1845,  six  years  subsequent  to 
that  of  his  mother,  Bismarck  settled  at  Schon- 
hausen,  surrendering  Jarchlin  to  his  brother. 
He  resided  henceforth  at  Schonfaansen,  and 
was  successively  Dyke  Captain  aad  Kni^ifs 
Deputy  in  the  Saxon  Proviwaal  Diet  It 
was  in  this  latter  capad^  that  he  attended 
the  First  United  Diet  in  1847,  when  he 
made  his  appearance  as  an  opponent  of  the 
democratic  Reformers  of  that  period  in  the 
manner  already  noticed.  This  year  also  saw 
him  married,  and  thereby  he  attained  the 
satisfaction  and  tranquillity  Triiich  had 
hitherto  been  so  conspicuous  by  their  ad- 
sence.  His  young  bride  was  Johanna  vaa 
Putkammer,  the  only  daughter  of  a  quiet 
good  Christian  family,  who  resided  at  Rein- 
feld,  in  Pomerania.  Johanna's  father  was 
alarmed  at  first  at  "  Mad  Bismarck  "  being  a 
suitor  for  his  dat^hter's  hand.  "  It  was  as  if 
I  had  been  felled  with  an  axe/'  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed  when  the  suit  was  urged. 
But  he  consented  at  last,  and  he  bad  no 
reason  to  regret  the  permission  he  then 
gave.  To  Bismarck,  his  marriage  was  a 
turning-point  in  his  history.  He  was 
deeply  susceptible  to  external  influences. 
He  learned  from  life  and  hfe's  experiences, 
and  his  union  with  the  daughter  of  a  pious 
house,  the  a>ntentment  and  happiness  of 
family  life,  and  his  own  greater  practical 
activity  revolutionised  his  being.  We  have 
seen  the  deep  regret  with  which  he  looked 
back  in  after  ^eais  on  the  revelries  of  youth. 
I  He  felt  that  his  nature  had  been  allowed  to 
!  run  to  seed.  He  had  no  centre,  no  lodestaxB, 
no  prime  object  in  life.  These  were  now 
supplied  to  him.  Domestic  life,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  home,  the  ties  of  wife  and  children, 
the  sense  of  duty  these  aroused,  and  the 


feeling  of  responsibility  they  deepened  led 
him  to  alter  altogether  his  views  of  life. 
Through  the  earthly  ties,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  he  was  led  to  realise  the  heavenly 
ones.  The  family  on  earth  quickened  the 
too-long-dormant  feeling,  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  another  family,  even  a  spiritual,  and 
that  his  Father  was  in  heaven.  How  he  came 
to  realise  Aese  feelings  we  cannot  trace,  but  we 
know  that  he  did  realise  them.  Writing  loi^ 
afterwards,  in  August^  1S61,  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  child, 
Bismarck  says,  "  Such  a  blow  is  beyond  reach 
of  human  consolation,  and  yet  we  have  a 
natural  longing  to  be  near  those  we  love  in 
their  hour  of  bereavement,  and  to  mourn  in 
common  along  with  them.  That  is  all  we 
can  do.  A  I^avier  sorrow  could  not  have 
overtaken  you ;  to  lose  so  amiable  and  pro- 
mising a  duld  in  this  way,  and  to  bury  in 
his  grave  all  the  hopes  that  were  to  be  the 
joy  of  your  old  age ;  so  long  as  you  are  in 
tins  world  you  wUl  never  cease  to  sorrow 
over  it,  and  I  feel  tint  to  be  so  with  deep 
and  paii^  i^mpathy.  We  lie  perfilexed 
and  helpless  in  God's  mighty  hand  if  He 
himself  will  not  come  to  our  aid,  and  we 
can  do  nothing  but  bow  in  humble  submis- 
sion to  his  decrees.  He  can  take  away 
from  us  all  He  gave,  leave  us  altogether 
lonely,  and  our  sorrow  would  be  all  the  more 
bitter,  the  more  we  permitted  ourselves  to 
rebel  against  his  disposal  of  us.  Do  not 
mingle  bitterness  and  repining  with  your 
just  regrets  ....  How  do  all  tiie  little  cares 
and  annoyances  of  our  daily  life  vanish 
away  in  presence  of  real  sorrow  1  I  feel  how 
mudi  cause  of  thankfulness  we  have  to  God 
sadd  liie  dangers  1^  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded.  We  ought  not  to  set  our  affections 
on  this  wiodd,  or  moke  it  our  home ;  twenty 
or  at  most  thirty  years,  and  both  of  us  will  be 
beyond  the  cares  of  this  life,  our  children 
will  occupy  our  places,  and  be  struck  with 
astonishment  that  life  which  seemed  so  fresh 
and  joyous  is  akeady  fast  passing  away.  It 
would  not  be  worth  tiie  coming  in  and  going 
out  if  tliat  were  to  be  all  ...  .  The  circle  of 
those  we  love  is  narrowing,  and  receives  no 
addition  tfcll  we  have  grandchildren.  At  our 
time  of  life  there  are  no  more  binding  ties 
formed  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  are 
broken.  Let  us  therefore  love  each  other 
all  the  more  till  death  separates  us  from  one 
anotiier,  as  it  has  now  done  thy  son  from  us. 
Who  knows  how  soon  it  may  be  ?  "  There  is 
reas<Hi  to  think  these  words  represent  the 
views  by  which  Bismarck's  life  has  been  in- 
fluenced.   '*  Trust  in  God,  my  darling  "  (Meia 
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/fcra;),  he  writra  to  his  wife  when  in  sorrow. 
At  another  time  he  closes  a  political  discus- 
sion with  a  friend  with  these  words  :  "  Ever 
more  and  more  does  the  feeling  of  gratitude 
to  God  for  all  his  help  grow  strong,  and 
fosters  in  me  the  confidence  that  the  Lord 
knows  how  to  turn  even  our  very  errors  to 
our  best  good  ;  I  feel  that  daily  with  whole- 
some humiliation."  A  deep  sense  of  reli- 
giousness; a  conviction  that  be  was  the 


mstrument  in  a  higher  hand ;  a  feeling  that 
his  place  on  earth  was  to  do  the  du^  Ipog 
before  him,  were  impressed  on  Bismarck's  in- 
most soul.  It  has  been  under  the  influence  of 
such  feelings  that  he  has  done  his  great  work. 
We  have  followed  him  to  the  borders  of  his 
entry  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission.  We 
next  see  him  in  the  discharge  of  it.  Tne 
fight  for  King  against  the  Revolution  was  his 
first  public  work. 

J.  SCOT  HENDERSON. 


NOT  LOVE. 

T  HAVE  not  yet  I  could  have  loved  thee,  sweet ; 

Nor  know  I  wherefore,  thou  being  all  thou  art, 
The  engrafted  thought  in  me  throve  incomplete, 

And  grew  to  summer  strength  in  every  part 
Of  root  and  leaf,  but  hath  not  borne  the  flower : 
Love  hath  refrained  his  fulness  from  my  heaxt 

I  know  no  better  beauty,  none  with  power 

To  hold  mine  eyes  through  change  and  change  as  thiue^ 
like  southern  sides  that  alter  with  each  hour. 

And  yet  are  changeless,  and  thei;  calm  divine 
From  light  to  light  hath  motionlessly  passed 
With  only  different  loveliness  for  sign. 

I  know  no  fairer  nature,  nor  where,  cast 

On  the  clear  mirror  of  thine  own  youug  truth. 
The  imaged  things  cMf  heaven  lie  plainer  glassed ; 

Not  where  more  fit  alike  show  tender  ruth 

And  anger  for  the  right  and  hopes  aglow, 
And  joys  and  sighs  of  April-hearted  youth. 

But  some  day  I,  so  wont  to  praise  thee  so 

With  unabashed  warm  words  for  all  to  hear, 
Shall  scarcely  name  another,  speaking  low. 

Some  day,  methinks,  and  who  can  tell  how  near, 
I  may,  to  thee  unchanged,  be  praising  thee 
With  one  not  worthier  but  a  world  more  dear ; 

With  one  I  know  not  yet,  who  shall,  maybe, 
Be  not  so  fair,  be  not  in  aught  thy  peer ; 
Who  diall  be  all  that  thou  art  not  to  me. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI.— A  WORD  OF  ADVICE. 

T  did  not 
take  long 
to  spread 
news  in 
Mallett, 
and  be- 
fore very 
long  the 
universal 
theme  of 
conversa- 
tion in 


every 
house 
and  cot- 
tage was, 
the  "won- 
d  e  r  f  u  1 
stroke  o' 
luck 
which 
had  over- 
took the 

young  Despard."  For  once  in  her  life  Betsey 
aiiowed  her  cfsdob^.  to  so  master  her 
that,  being  in  the  village,  she  accepted 
Hepzibah  Bimce's  invitation  to  "step,  in 
and  make  a  pitch,"  knowing  that  within 
the  little  shop  the  affair  would  have  been 
pretty  freely  handled  and  discussed  No 
sooner  was  she  seated  in  a  chair  brought  out, 
and,  in  her  honour,  wiped  with  Hepzibah's 
"  filty"  apron,  which  Betsey  felt  sure  "  hadn't 
sin  soap  and  water  the  time  was  when," 
than  Hepnbah  began/  "Why  Betsey,  what 
for  goodness  gtacious  sake  is  all  this  hoot 
and  cry  about  the  folks  to  Combe  and  tiie 
young  Despard  ?  The  talk  is,  that  Sir  Stephen 
baint  a  Sir  at  all,  and  that  the  young  Despard's 
rale  name  is  Friscott  ?  What  have  you  beerd 
about  it  all?" 

Betsey  shook  her  head.  "  I've  'a.  heerd  no 
more  than  you  can  tell  me,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  I  never!  I  should  ha'  thought  that 
you'd  knaw  more  than  anybody  else.  Ned 
Wallis  says,  that  in  rummagin'  about.  Sir 
Stephen  has  come  across  the  marriage  lines  to 
prove, that  the  young  Despard's  motherwashis 
uncle's  wedded  wife,  and  so  he's  foas'd  to  give 
un  up  everything.  The  men's  all  in  a  reg'lar 
quandary.  They  hold  by  Sir  Stephen  makin' 
un  prove  it  to  law,  for  Job  Trethewy,  whose 
cousin  Jack's  in  lawjrerTruscott's  office,  says 
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that  unless  Sir  Stephen  chooses  to  walk  out, 
Despard  can't  put  un  to  doors,  forthatposition 
is  nine  points  of  the  law ;  but  there,  as  the 
sayin'  is,  somebody's  children's  a  got  their 
father's  luck,  and  if  there's  one  more  than 
another  that  I  can't  abide  the  sight  on  'tis 
that .  young  Despard,  though  p'raps  now 
I  should  do  better  to  hold  my  tongue  before 
you,  Betsey.  I'm  forgettin'  about  Miss  Hero, 
though  you  ain't  one  to  fetch  and  carry, 
jbr  I'd  rather  swaller  my  words  any  day  than 
hurt  Miss  Hero's  feelin's." 

"  Aw !  you  needn't  be  afeard  there,"  said 
Betsey,  with  a  tone  and  look '  of  severe  ran- 
tempt,  "  her's  nothin*  to  he,  and  he's  nothin' 
to  she." 

*'  AVhat,  is  it  all  off  then  ?  "  exclaimed  Hep- 
zibah. "  Well,  I  ain't  surprised ;  for  so  soon 
as  iver  I  seedun  philanderin'  about  after  that 
new  madam  to  Combe,  I  says  to  our  Tamson, 
*  Miss  Hero  won't  put  up  with  that,'  I  says, 
'  you  see  if  her  do,  for  I'm  thrapped  if  I 
would,  without  the  man  a  measuring  his 
length,  if  he  was  so  bi^  as  Goliar  o'  Gath.' " 

. "  Aw !  well  them  as  likes  orts  is  welcome  to 
Mr.  Despard  so  Jar  as  Miss  Hero  goes,"  said 
Betsey. 

"  But  p'rhaps  her'll  change  her  mind  now," 
Hepzibah  put  in,  reflectively,  "if 'ta  true  that 
he'll  be  Sir  Leo/.?//." 

"He  may  be  what  poll  pleases  un,"  exclaimed 
Betsey  with  a  snort ;  "  but — and  I've  dared 
Joe  to  do  otherwise — I'll  be  put  in  irons  and 
kep  there  afore  I'll  call  un  Sir  anything.  I 
says  it,"  continued  Betsey,  forgetting  her 
caution  in  her  excitement,  "  and  I'll  stick 
to  it,  that  all  this  has  bin  brought  about 
by  foul  play  somewheres,  for  they  as  knaws 
can  testify  to  it  that  Despard's  mother 
was  a  reg'lar  fly-be-night,  and  if  he'd  ever 
got  a  father  it  don't  foHow  that  he  was  Sir 
Stephen's  uncle,  the  nointy  ole  rascal  to 
have  the  credit  of  a  son  that  the  father  o' 
lies  might  own  for  falseness." 

"  Iss,  I  hear  that  he  goes  about  tellin'  up, 
that  he's  bin  kep'  out  o'  his  money  all  these 
years  by  Sir  Stephen  o'  purpose.  Why,  'tis 
shameful.  You  might  so  well  call  anybody  a 
thief  and  Hard  to  their  ^e,  and  more  par- 
tic'lar  after  the  Capen  a  makin'  a  s^ch  about 
it  on  the  Hard.  They  says  you  might  a  heerd 
a  pin  drop,  till  he  ccnnea  to  where  nobody 
durstn't  lay  a  finger  upon  Combe,  and  then 
they  sot  up  cheerin'  and  hunoarin'  as  if  the 
French  was  a  comin 
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"Ah  !  'tis  that  what  riles  un  so,"  said 
Betsey  laughing.  "  He  was  for  takin'  every- 
body to  be  so  big  a  lick-spittle  as  hisself, 
caraying  to  whoever  was  uppermost.  Why, 
he's  had  the  brass  to  say  that  he'U  make  the 
Malletters  pay  for  it,  and  if  ^  Stephen's  left 
with  a  coat  to  his  back  'twill  only  be  tturough 
his  charity." 

"  And  that  after  Sir  Stephen  has  found  all 
this  out  for  un,"  exclaimed  Hepzibah,  "  aw ! 
fie  upon  un." 

"If  he'd  took  it  axidnot  said  aword,"coB- 
tinued  Betsey,  "  why  nobody  would  ha'  said 
a  word  agin  he ;  but  'tis  to  go  round  malun' 
out  that  he's  a  bin  chated,  and  that  the 
poor  old  rector  and  Miss  Despard  all  but 
winked  at  that's  what's  a  turned  the  whole 
place  agin  un,  and  I  says  for  one,  that  the 
sooner  he  shows  MaUett  his  back  the  better 
we  shall  all  like  un." 

"  He's  only  waitin*  till  his  leave  comes 
down,  I  hear." 

"  That's  an.  He*s  sure  to  be  oflF  to-morrow 
or  the  next  day,  cos  he's  a  got  to  meet  Sir 
Stephen  in  London.  I  heerd  the  Cap'en 
telhn*  Mr.  Jamieson  about  it." 

"  Whj,  now,  you  baint  goin',"  Hepzibah  ex- 
claimed, as  Betsey  rose  to  take  her  departure. 
"  Tis  so  seldom  jron  do  come,  and  we  all 
but  sister-laws.  But  there,"  she  added,  "  I 
s'pose  thiaH  put  it  off  agin  ?  " 

Betsey  drew  herself  u^  severely.  "  Joe's 
one  of  they  who  thinks,  if  he  baits  his  line 
he's  sure  o'  his  fish,"  she  said ;  **  but  thai 
ain't  my  way.  There's  a  voice  inside  me 
cailin*  louder  than  ever  Joe  Bunce  could 
holler,  and  if  he  and  a  few  more,  who  rfiall 
be  nameless,  was  to  listen  to  that  voice  in- 
stead o'  followin'  the  pervene  woricin's  o' 
their  own  fleshly  'arts,  there  wouWnt  be 
so  many  empty  sittin's  in  Mr.  Pethewick's 
chapel and  with  that  backhander,  as  Betsey 
afterwards  remarked,  she  took  her  "  congee." 

Well  might  it  be  said  that  the  village,  to 
quote  die  Captain,  was  timied  wrong  side 
-uppermost;  for  this  unlooked-for  discovery 
had  completely  unhinged  the  minds  of  asimple 
folk  given  to  put  impUdt  &ith  in  things  as 
they  were,  and  as  they  found  tiiem.  They 
could  not  grasp  this  new  fact  {M^esented  to 
them,  nor  realise  that  Leo  Despard,  whom 
they  had  known  for  all  these  years  as  old 
Mr.  Despard's  nephew,  should  suddenly  turn 
out  to  be  Sir  Bernard  Prescott's  son,  and  that 
Sir  Stephen  shouldn't  be  Sir  Stephen  at  all, 
and  only  Leo  De^>ard'ft  cousin.  "  Why," 
as  old  Jim  said,  "  it  didn't  appear  nat^ 
like.'*  At  length  the  Captain,  being  informed , 
of  the  general  consteraation,  tix^  it  t^n 


himself  to  give  them,  as  plainly  as  he  could,  ' 
an  account  of  the  whole  affair,  and  inasmudi  ,| 
as  they  knew  the  Captain  would  never  stand  'i 
by  and  see  anything  but  fair  play,  Aey  were  i 
quite  satisfied,  and  it  was  understood  among 
them  that  their  line  of  action  was  "  to  standby 
the  Cap'en,  to  stick  to  Sir  Stephen  like  limpets,  < ' 
and  if  any  man  gainsayed  'em  in  it,  why  off 
jacket  and  make  un  prove  his  words,"  and  this 
out  of  no  such  particular  fil-w31  to  Leo,  oolj 
that  they  knew  he  had  alvn/m  atooA  so  aput 
from  th^,  that  inhi&riie«rfiIlkcwiNridn£va 
conader  Mallett.  BUmUtcfa&m  heofm- 
got  the  past,  and  mm  wmitf  nettled  to  fad 
that  those,  whose  joys  mA  aoirows  he  had 
treated  with  open  iHdMiuuice,  should  aov 
presume  to  be  indiffeicDt  to  him  and  to  his 
interests.  This  vexation  caused  him  to  for- 
get his  usual  tact,  and  he  lost  mote  grooad 
by  the  way  he  tried  to  assert  hinadt 
He  cast  vgaa.  faia  Bevfy-ibmd  zektioBi 
imputatiooa,  md  gave  covert  hinli  tbt 
unless  he  racadhtt  cMnoMc^tedit  ai|^ 
be  the  worse  far  ]faMett;aMl  awwofte 
incautious  fpfftrfrfr  bene  icfMied  t»  Ae 
Captain,  he  Wide  «|k  his  Md  to  9»  to  Aat 
Lydia,  and  me  Leo  a  vwd  of  admce. 

This  letoSilvia  ke  pet  ia  pncatae^  and  Ae 
next  monMi|>  vafted  to  the  rnWuf,  vhm 
he  found  the  old  lad^  sitting  alone,  expecting 
Leo  to  come  in  on  his  way  to  Dof^moodi. 

"  You  saw  him  last  creniBg?"  she  said, 
"did  you  not?" 

"  Only  for  a  few  minutes ;  I  wasn^  * 
home  fl4ien  he  called,  Td  gone  to  WmHc. 
It  was  young  Tom  Joslyn*s  birtiiday,  and  ss 
it's  the  last  hell  spend  in  England  for  the 
next  three  years,  they'd  got  up  a  Bttle  treat 
among  themselves." 

"But  surdy  you  have  seen  L«  bdcc 
he  •» 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  found  time  to  say  tba^  sorry 
as  I  feel  for  my  &iend  Piesoott,  I  am  gbd 
that  good  has  falleii  to  Leo*B  share." 

The  old  lady  sat  iat  a  moment  sdent,thea. 
in  a  quavering  whisper,  ^  said,  pointkig  tt 
her  head,  « It's  been  a  little  too  Muck 
him.  You  mustn't  mind  aii3rthii)g  he  acji 
just  now.  Poor  boyl  he*U  koow  better 
after  a  time." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  die  Captain,  dnwug  a  lon$ 
breath,  « to  tell  you  the  truth  I  tbooght  fd 
just  step  up,  and,  as  an  old  fiieod  <tf  Itis 
unde's,  give  bin  a  wo^  of  advice  ahtat 
letting  tus  tongue  run  a  hMle  too  fiuL* 

"I'm  very  glad  you  have;  Idare«rkTI 
pay  attentioa  to  what  you  say;  he  nevtt 
thinks  I  know  anything.  Here  he  cones ; 
and,  Oqnam  Cartbew,  I  do  so  want  yoa  to 
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say  something  op  tlie  aubject  of  my  gcung 
to  see  "Mxs.  Fresoott ;  I  feel  it  ia  my  plaoe  to 
do  so.  He  B^s  noy  let  her  aAL  hate }  but 
that  is  not  kind,  not  QiriwriBnTihe." 

The  Captain  had  ttot  tine  to  masmet 
before  Leo  entered. 

"  Ah !  *  he  aaad,  shaking  hands  ccxdiaUy, 

hare  yen  got  aaythi]^  for  me  ?  " 

"  No ;  did  you  expect  something  ?  " 

"  I  left  a  note  f<H  Hao  hut  eveniaag,  and 
I  thou^  she  sight  hawe  smt  ne  a  line  in 
reply." 

No ;  she  did  not  come  faacfc.  fixtia 
Winfcle." 

Leo  looked  his  annoyance. 

"  I  may  be  off  to  London  at  asj  mo- 
ment," he  scud,  "  and  I  vant  to  see  her  pax- 
ticululy  before  I  leave." 

"Then  I'm  afraid  tou.11  have  to  go  to 
Winkle,  for  they're  all  hard  at  work  stitching 
away  at  AUsto'  Tom's  ng^ut ;  he's  off  on 
Tuesday  to  jom  the  Ca^u^e." 

Leo  tiied  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  an  im- 
poiieat  ;  he  kmged  to  give  vent  to  his 
opinion  oS  tlie  Joslyns^-a  vulgar,  iU-lH^d 
set.  He  had  always  set  his  face  against 
Hero  being  so  intimate  with  tbein»  and  now, 
jmt  when  he  wasted  her.  she  must:  be 
working  for  oae  of  those  cubs  boys. 
Ah !  well,  Lady  Fresoott  wot^  have  to 
forget  maay  of  Hexo  Cacthew*s  ways. 

"  Haife  you  been  to  Combe,  yei  ?  "  Cap- 
t^  Carthew  said.  "  I  fanqr  Mrs.  Fzescott 
would  tike  to  see  you;  she  almost  swd  as 
much  to  me." 

**  If  she  wants  me»  she  knoss  where  I 
am;  I  doa't  quite  see  that  it  iamy  place  to 
run  afier  the  Prescotfes,"  Leo  answered, 
more  ungraciously  than  he  intended,  through 
being  out  of  teoajper. 

"  I  teU  yon  what  it  is,  Leo,"  said  Uie  Capr 
tain,  "  I  don't  think  you  aze  taking  qjuite  the 
rigl^  line  in  this  matter.  You  seem  to  for- 
get that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Sir  Stephen, 
you  might  have  remained  Leo  Pespard  all 
your  li£.  I  don't  know  what  your  Idea  of 
actmg  honourably  and  straightforwardly  is ; 
but,  by  Jove,  if  you  ask  me,  X  say  'tis  the 
way  in  which  Stephen  Fresoott  has  treated 
you.  You  may  say  it's  confounded  hard 
lines  to  have  been  kept  ia  the  datk  all  these 
years.  Perhaps  it  ia ;  but  there,  again,  you 
fell  upon  your  feet  in  being  brought  up  by 
those  who  took  such  care  of  you,  and  your 
property  being  in  the  hands  of  people  v4io 
took  such  care  of  it  Come,  come,  my  lad, 
don't  give  utterance  to  anything  that  your 
conscimce  must  condemn.  I  fed  convinced 
that,  when  you  think  it  over,  yov  will  £eel 
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that  what  yaa  said  last  evening  in  the  boat 
would  have  been  far  better  unsaid." 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  replied  Leo,  doggedly. 
"  Why  should  every  one  be  on  Mr.  Prescott's 
»d^  and  no  one  on  mine  ?  You  talk  about 
good  feeling.  I  have  had  very  little  shown 
to  me ;  not  a  single  person  in  Mallett  has 
sa^  out  heartily,  *  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.* 
mfy  they  should  care  so  much  for  his  loss, 
and  so  little  for  my  gain,  I  cannot  tell,  seeing 
they  have  known  me  as  many  years  as  they 
have  known  him  weeks.  It  isn't  calculated 
to  improve  a  man's  temper  to  find  every 
one's  back  up  against  him  because  he  happens 
to  get  his  own." 

"My  dear,"  said  Aunt  Lydia,  *'you 
shouldn't  say  that." 

"I  don't  know  I  should  not,  Vm  sure. 
You  never  sit  five  mmutes  without  'poor  Mrs, 
Prescott  this,'and  'poorSirStephentheother.' 
Why,  even  Hero,  who  has  known  me  all  her 
life,  can't  take  tke  trouUe  to  send  me  a  h'ne 
of  congtatulatioa" 

And  a  littltf  tKrable  in  these  words  touch- 
ing the  Captain's  soft  heart,  he  got  up,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  Leo's  shoulder,  saying — 

"  I  see,  we've  all  been  out  in  our  soundings, 
my  lad.  Come  now,  for  the  future  don't  let 
us  have  any  more  of  this  backing  and  filling, 
but  a  thorough  understanding  that  being 
sorry  fiar  one  does  not  mean  that  we're  not 
glad  for  the  other ;  and  as  for  Hero — go  to 
Winkle  and  see  her,  tell  her  what  you're 
axne  ibr,  and  youH  see  she  wont  be  the 
one  to  &i;get  your  old  friendship,  and  while 
you're  gone  there  Aunt  Ly(£a  will  call  at 
Ccanbe,  and  have  a  chat  wiUi  Mrs.  Prescott ; 
and  then  to-moirow  you  can  go.  By  Uiat 
time  I  daresay  your  fliiend  Mrs.  Labouchere 
will  be  back." 

For  aa.  instant  Leo  (£d  not  x^y;  then  he 
said — 

"  I  should  be  certain  to  find  Hero  at 

Winkle?" 

"  Certain— that  is,  if  you  go  soon.  I  left 
word  with  Jim  to  fetch  her  back  this  after- 
noon some  time." 

"  I  might  go  with  him." 

«  You  might." 

*'WeQ»thea,  IHgwe  up  going  to  Dock- 
mouth  until  to-morrow.  I  really  did  not 
want  to  go  there.  And  yoa  can  go  to  C(Habe, 
Aunt  Lydia." 

"Yes,  my  dear.  That's  my  own  dear 
boy,"  she  whispered,  giving  him  a  squeeze  of 
the  hand. 

And  when,  after  some  fhrther  conversa- 
tion, the  Captain  took  his  departure,  she  con- 
trived to  say,  unheard  by  Leo — 
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"  His  heart  is  still  in  the  right  place,  my 
dear  friend." 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,"  said  the  Captain,  "hell 
pull  through  all  right,  never  fear." 

"  And  he  says  that  this  little  tiff  between 
our  dear  Hero  and  him  was  all  his  fault." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Captain,  with  consider- 
able less  heartiness. 

«  Fancy,  Lady  Ptescott ! " 

But  Hae  Captain  only  shook  his  head  as 
he  walked  away ;  for,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  son-in-law,  he  found  he  had  less  liking 
for  Leo  than  ever. 

CHAPTER  XXXVn. — A  PARTING. 

When  Leo  reached  Sharrows  beach,  he 
found  that  Jim  had  been  gone  for  some  time. 

"  He'd  4  got  a  bit  o'  a  job  to  Winkle," 
one  of  the  men  said,  "  or  else  he  wouldn't 
ha'  started  so  early." 

Leo  hesitated,  wondering  whether  he  had 
best  follow,  or  wait  for  Hero's  return. 

"  The  tide  won't  serve  for  coming  back 
later  than  five,  sir,"  said  the  man;  "  that 
made  *un  so  nimble  in  settin'  off." 

In  that  case,  it  would  be  useless  trying 
to  reach  Wmkle  before  Hero  had  started ;  so 
Leo  determined  to  walk  up  to  the  Forts,  and 
be  back  in  time  for  her  return.  He  was 
not  sorry  to  escape  the  visit  to  Winkle ;  he 
wanted  Hero,  and  Hero  alone,  and  was  im- 
patient for  the  time  of  their  meeting  to  arrive. 

There  was  one  point  from  which  he  could 
catch  sight  of  the  boat  as  soon  as  she 
rounded  Combe  headland,  and,  having  com- 
pleted his  survey  of  how  the  ork,  so  soon 
to  pass  into  other  hands,  was  progressing, 
he  took  up  his  station  to  watch  for  her 
approach. 

Naturally,  his  thoughts  ran  on  the  events 
of  the  last  few  days — the  unexpected  turn 
his  life,  had  taken,  as  if  Aladdin's  lamp 
or  Fortunatus's  wishmg  cap  had  been  given  to 
him.  Well,  at  all  events,  nowheou^t  to  be 
contented.  Still,  he  had  fancied  that  he 
should'  have  somehow  felt  different  to 
what  he  did.  This  led  him  on  to  picture 
the  surprise  of  his  brother  officers,  and  from 
thinking  of  them,  he  began  to  debate  into 
which  of  the  crack  regiments  he  should  ex- 
change ;  and  these  reflections  occupied  him, 
until  a  sudden  puff"  of  wind  roused  him,  and , 
in  another  minute  the  boat  he  was  watching 
for  came  in  sight. 

It  was  clear  enough  for  him  to  see  the 
outline'  of  its  two  occupants,  Jim  sitting 
CFOsswa^s,  so  that  he  mi^t  give  the  atten- 
tion  which  the  sail,  on  account  of  the  chop- 
ping wbd,  demanded,  Hero  bending  forward 


in  order  that  the  conversation  in  winch  they 
were  indulging  might  be  intelligible. 

*'  Once  away  from  here,  and  she  will  be  I  1 
quite  different,"  Leo  thought,  offering  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  vexed  feeling  it  always  gave  him  ' 
to  see  Hero  so  familiar  with  the  village  people.  1 
"  What  the  deuce  she  can  find  to  talk  alwut  | 
to  an  old  canting  psalm-singer  like  that  I  1 
cannot  imagine." 

Hoping  to  attract  her  attention,  he  took 
out  his  handkerchief  and  waved  it,  but  to  > 
no  purpose.  Hero  was  too  engrossed  to  see  ' 
tlw  signal,  and  Leo,  annoyed  at  her  pre-  , 
occupation,  began  to  descend  to  the  landing-  j 
place  below. 

From  the  moment  of  starting  Jim  had  been 
trying  hard  to  engage  Hero  in  conversation ; 
but  she  was  too  much  wrapt  up  in  her  own 
thoughts  to  give  her  old  favourite  his  usual 
share  of  attention. 

It  seemed  to  her,  as  if  she  should  never  I 
recover  from  the  bewildered  state  of  sur-  ^ 
prise  into  which  this  wonderful  news  had  j 
thrown  her.    It  was  so  improbable,  so  un- 
looked-for, that  it  was  impossible  to  realise 
it  as  a  fiict   So  long  as  people  spoke  of  Leo  |  . 
she  did  not  nund  ;  but  to  hear  them  piling  I  1 
Sir  Stephen  was  unbearable.   To  know  that 
he  was  in  sorrow,  and  she  not  able  to  go  to 
him,  seemed  the  sharpest  arrow  that  oat- , 
rageous  Fortune  had  yet  aimed  at  her.  ,  1 

While  giving  them  the  story,  the  Captain  ' 
had  entered  minutely  into  the  various  inci- 
dental details  connected  with  the  past  week ; 
and  Hero's  wounded  love  recovered,  and 
grew  doubly  strong  Tit  hearing  of  Sir  Ste- 
phen's frequent  visits  to  Shanows,  his  in-  j 
qmries,  and  his  anxiety  to  leam  that  she  was 
getting  stronger.  || 

"  Oh,  papa  1 "  she  exclaimed  reproachfiUly,  ■ , 
"  why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before  ?  **  11 

"Tell  you  what?"  lauj^  the  old  man.  1;  , 
"  I  should  have  enough  to  do  if  I  repeated 
all  the  philandering  nonsense  a  parcel  o; 
young  fellows  talk.    Bless  ray  soul !  noi  a 
day  has  passed  without  Tom  Grant  comisg  J 
in  two  or  three  times,  and  as  for  Jack  Friugle  | 
and  Giles,  'tis  ■ 

'  AH  nnnd  mj'  bat  j 
I  wean  »  gi«M  willow.' " 

"Tom  Grant  and  Giles,  papal  bm  Sir  |i 
Stephen  is  very  different  to  boys,  such  as 
they  are."  i 

"  All  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  my  | 
dear ;  and  your  old  father  the  greatest  foot  j 
of  all  However,  111  make  it  all  square  , 
when  I  write."  ! 

Upon  Tom  Joslyn's  appointment  Hero  had 
consented  to  prolong  her  stay  at  Wmkle  for 
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a  few  days  longer ;  but  she  was  most  anxious 
now  to  be  home  again;  all  her  thoughts  ran 
upon  Sir  Stephen's  future  movements,  and  the 
possibility  of  her  being  afforded  an  early  op- 
portunity of  letting  him  know  the  real  state 
of  her  heart  Suppose  he  did  not  return  to 
Mallett,  could  she  write  to  him,  and,  if  so, 
what  could  she  say  ?  These  perplexities 
completely  absorbed  her,  and  for  some  time 
rendered  her  blind  to  Jim's  more  than  usual 
desire  for  conversation. 

"Miss  Hero,"  he  said,  as  they  passed 
under  Combe  Point,  "  I  reckon  they'm  glad 
enuf  now  that  they've  a  got  Combe.  Iss," 
continued  Jim,  "  *  better  snaall  fish  than  empty 
dish/  as  the  sayin'  is.  Do'ee  fancy  Sh* 
Stephen  takes  it  much  to  heart?" 

Hero  nodded. 

*'  Ah,"  said  Jim,  with  a  sympathetic  sigh, 
"  but  you  must  cheer  un  up,  Miss  Hero.  Tell 
'un  '  bitter  pills  has  blessed  effects,*  and  he 
knows  whose  hand  it  is  that  smites  un : — 

'  Only  fooli  that  rod  dtmiwn. 
That  loTM  tha  haider  it  chasttna.*  ** 

Hero  smiled.  "  Have  you  seen  Mr. 
Despard  since  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Why,  no,  I  habn't,  not  to  say  seed  un 
since  the  day  I  corned  to  Winkle  for  you, 
and  cos  0'  Master  Tom's  appointment,  you 
didn't  come  back.  I  seed  un  then.  He 
was  'pon  the  Hard  with  the  lady  to  Combe." 
Then,  aftf  r  a  pause,  "  You  haven't  a  minded 
his  busnackin'  about  after  she,  have  'ee. 
Miss  Hero?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  Hero  answered,  laugh- 
ing at  Jim's  insinuating  look  and  manner. 

"  No,  I  know'd  that.  Some  thought 
whether  you  would  or  no.  Mother  Tapson 
said  her'd  sclum  un  like  a  cat,  if  so.  But, 
says  I  to  myself,  all  '11  be  made  plain  saiUn' 
now.  Miss  Hero,  I  says,  ain't  the  one  to 
desert  a  sinkin'  ship." 

Then,  noticing  that  Hero's  eyes  had  sud- 
denly filled  with  tears,  Jim  discreetly  concen- 
trated his  gaze  upon  the  sail,  and  premising 
that  it  meant  to  gibe,  he  gave  vent  to  a 
whistle.  Puff  came  the  wind,  round  the  last 
point  went  the  little  boat,  within  sight  of 
the  beach,  on  whidi  Leo  stood  waiting  to 
help  Hero  out. 

At  sight  of  him  Hero's  face  changed,  and 
Jim,  seeing  the  cause  of  its  altered  expres- 
sion, asked, — • 

"  Shall  1  tack  out  again,  Miss  Hero  ? " 

"  Oh  no ;  we'll  land  there,  Jim." 

Jim  got  the  oar  out  in  readiness ;  then  he 
said,  in  a  perplexed  tone, — 

**  T  ft'nnfic  vr<>  siin't  to  beirin  callincr  un  to 


once,  sir  anydiink  ?  Tull  sound  for  all  the 
world  like  gummucksm*  of  un." 

But  Hero  did  not  answer;  she  waited 
until  they  were  close  to  the  shore,  and  then, 
as  the  boat  gmted  on  the  beach,  she  called 
out, — 

"  How  do  you  do  ?   I  have  just  returned 

from  Winkle." 

Leo  stepped  into  the  boat  and  took  her 
hand,  to  steady  her  in  jumping  out.  Hero 
noticed  that  he  had  not  spoken,  but  she  was 
too  nervous  herself  to  say  anything  more. 
Under  pretence  of  speaking  to  Jim,  she  got 
a  moment  to  steady  herself,  and  then,  with 
Leo  at  her  side,  she  turned  to  walk  towards 
the  Sharrows  Cliff. 

"  You  got  my  note  ?  '*  Leo  asked. 

"Your  note  I  No." 

"What,  did  not  Betsey  send  it  to  you? 
I  gave  it  to  her  yesterday.  I  thought  your 
fadier  would  have  been  sure  to  take  it." 

"  Papa  came  straight  on  from  Cargill,  and 
I  suppose  Betsey  forgot  to  give  it  to  him ;  at 
all  events,  I  have  not  had  it." 

"  Can  you  guess  what  it  was  about.  Hero  ?  " 
and  the  tone  sent  the  colour  flying  into  her 
cheeks.  » 

"Not  in  the  least,"  she  answered,  in  a 
low,  firm  voice. 

"You  have  heard  of  the  good  fortune 
which  has  fallen  to  my  share  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  you  might  have  known  to  whom,  in 
my  joy,  I  should  first  turn.  Hero,  I  know 
that  we  have  had  a  misunderstanding;  I 
know  that  yon  blamed  me  for  having,  through 
the  world's  rough  teaching,  a  lai^er  share  of 
worldly  wisdom  than  you  can  comprehend, 
and  I  fear  you  thought  my  refusal  to  let  you 
share  in  the  poverty,  which  was  all  I  could 
then  offer  you,  a  want  of  love.  It  was  any- 
thing but  that — if  possible,  you  have  been  ten 
thousand  times  dearer  to  me  since  I  thought 
— I  tried  to  give  you  up.  I  can  never  tell 
you  how  wretched  I  felt — how  tame,  dull, 
uncongenial  everything  and  everyone  seemed, 
while  I  was  breaking  my  heart  for  your  sake. 
Ask  Aunt  Lydia — she  will  tell  you  a  little  of 
what  I  have  gone  through.  After  that  night 
I  met  you  at  the  Thompson's,  I  couldn't 
sleep,  I  could  not  eat — I  could  do  noUiing. 
I  know  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  go 
on  enduring  it  I  must  have  rushed  off  to 
you,  and  told  you  that  I  could  not  give  you 
up." 

"  Indeed !  I  wish  that  you  had  done  so," 

Hero  said. 
"You  do?" 

"  It  would  have  snared  us  this." 
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"  Yes.  But  &eX  Tcry  morniiig,  as  I  wss 
sitting  thinking  about  it,  dnis  news  came. 
Hero,  only  fancy,  -wfaat  we  haire  longed  i»r, 
and  talked  abont,  aad  ei^ed  after,  has  come 
to  pass — on}y  it  is  a  great  deal  motie,"  he 
laughed ;  '*  for  our  imaginations  never  took 
us  further  tiian  aa  old  gsntlcnan  leavii^  a 
large  fortune,  and  here  is  a  fortune,  an  estate, 
and  a  title— no,  I  wont  let  you  tiptak  imtil 
ycM  have  tcAd  me  dmt  aU  yen  said  on  dnft 
hand  evenin^^  -wfaen  we  sfiood  almost  in  this 
very  spot,  meant  sothing.  I  ore  soie  tint 
you  knre  me.  Hero.  Love  me  weil  enough 
to  forgive  me  the  pain  I  have  made  you 
suffer ;  and  when  you  have  said  bo  in  words, 
then  I  will  tell  you  everyfiiing  about  this 
wonderful  discovery.  Ah,  how  little  we 
thought,  when  we  used  to  argue  and  qunrel 
about  ^  Steven  Prescott,  that  all  he  had, 
and  all  for  which  he  «bs«o  thought  of,  be- 
longed to  rae.  I  oaiy  spoke  ^;ainst  him 
because  I  was  jealoas  cf  hm  J  Aacied  that 
he  migjaA  msat  to  many  aad  Aen  you 
would  forget  me." 

Tfaiae  vends  seemed  to  vditg  Hen^  and 
to  give  her  the  key  to  all  Leo's  sdfishneBS. 
Looking  at  him,  she  said  bitterly — 

"  That  is  just  «^t  did  t£die  pkice,  and 
what  did  not  take  place.  He  misked  to 
marry  ne,  and  I  did  not  for^t  yooJ" 

"  He  wished  to  marry  you?  Why?  he 
ask  you  ?  " 

"  He  did,  not  knowing  anything  sboat  you. 
He  askad  me  while  you  were  in  Scotland." 

And  you  rcfiised  him  for  my  salke.  Oh, 
Hero,  what  a  noUe  girl  7011  are  I  Why  did 
you  not  tdl  me  of  ^us  befmi?  Httwever, 
yon  have  yimr  icwtvd,  have  foa  Ttot,  dn- 
lu^?  It  would  osdy  have  been  «  ^ham 
before ;  but  now,  as  aoon  as  it  is  possdile, 
you  shall  >be  the  leal  Lady  Pmcott ;  and  I 
kaow  whose  wife  yon  woald  rather  be.  Yon 
have  proved  dut  to  me.  What  a  Eaes^  the 
fellow  is  1 "  he  added,  as  certain  passages 
between  them  occEifred  inlfa  unpleasant 
vinridBess  to  fais  B»»d. 

"  Leo,"  Hero  said,  it  as  wecessary  that  I 
should  speak,  plainly  to  you.  I  tlmk  you 
for  the  mnonr  you  have  meant  to  oier  to 
me,  but  I  must  decline  it." 

*  What  do  you  mean  f  * 

^  Just  What  I  say — I  must  decKne  to  accept 
the  hononr  of  being  Lady  Prescott." 

^  Hero ! "  his  voice  was  bard  and  stem ; 
"  this  is  no  time  for  standing  on  your  dignity. 
I  hxvc  adutowledged  my  fiiolt  as  com]^tely 
as  any  woman  could  desire.  I  expect  to 
leave  this  place  to-morrow,  and  except  for 
you  X  shall  never  put  foot  in  it  ^ain.  You 


tell  me  tl»t  on  rof  account  yon  itfosed  a 
nmnwhom  you,  fik^  every  ooe  else  ti\en,sv^ 
posed  to  be  a  baranet;  I  now  oScr  ^otthc  i| 
same  advaoA^eG,  you  must  led,  torn  no  . 
other  reason  thai  because  I  leve  you.  Wbf,  I 
tbcn,  do  you  aiy  yen  xanBt  decUnelo  benr  I 
wife  ?  "  I 

*'Simply  beeanse  I  do  not  love  yaa." 

"  Donot  love  me?  and  ytt,far  mfvkt, 
a  couple  (tf  moHthB  since  yon  could  ufwa 
to  what  must  have  seemed  Ske  a  htngioails 
yoo.  YoDT  wlRds  and  actioiB  are  foa- 
doocicaL" 

**  Perhaps  so.  I  do  sot  ask  or  opect 
you  to  underatand  what  I  did  i  bat  i  do , 
wi^  you  to  feel  tha^  if  we  are  to  renam 
friends,  there  must  be  no  word  of  tove  mes- 
tioned  again  between  ns  ;  "  and  she  toned 
as  if  she  wonld  walk  on.  Bat  Leo  aught 
her  by  the  'band — 

''No!*'  be  codaimed,  "yon  M  not 
move  from  tiiis  spot  until  yva  tcB  ne  wtet 
yon  mean.  I  am  not  one  to  be  taken  op 
and  thrown  aside  at  pleaanre ;  befooled  ooe 
moment  by  being  told  of  your  gr«it  low, 
anA  flung  off  tiie  nest  with, your  h^  ad 
mighty  graces.   "Wkut  am  I  to  b^eve?* 

**  That  which  in  your  own  heart  yoa  knot 
to  be  true,"  Hero  said,  ber  fsLoe  iushed  nA 
CKckeMesi,  **  I  gave  you  ray  gkl  love  aid 
trust;  I  bdieved  in  yoa ;  aod  I  was  ready  » 
sacrifice  ans^hing  for  ycmr  sake ;  iriiile  yoa- 
failedme  in  my  boor  of  need,  andwoeioiK 
to  give  me  vp  to  secure  what  in  yoor  C)t3 
was  of  more  value.  I  know,"  she  s^drf, 
"  Am  yon  m  imidh  more  clerer  m  atguneni 
than  I  am,  Leo,  so  we  need  not  waste  verds 
in  Irving  or  disptvring  that  winch  I  am 
certain  you  feeS  u  the  troth.  It  is  best," 
she  stud,  holdii^  ont  her  hand,  "  Hat  *s 
should  part  Our  paths  wi8  be  nddr 
divided,  and  we  may  never  meet  sgaia.  1* 
us  try,  therefore,  to  forget  a3I  whtdi  nute 
us  feel  bitter  towards  one  anotha,  and  wlw 
yoo  remembw  Mallett — and  I  know  you  ^ 
sometimes  go  back  to  ■efld  days — think  ka^ 
of  me,  Leo,  as  I  shall  <rf"  you — Goed-bje." 

"Good-byer  be  echoed,  looking  at  te; 
"good-bye to  youy  Hero!  Oh,  yoa  don't, 
you  cannot  mean  to  be  socrneL  Whrtisil 
this  to  me  if  you  do  not  share  it  wiA  m^?' 
and  in  tnrOi  at  that  moment  bis  nev  po^ 
sesnons  seemed  nttoly  valndess  to  hini. 

"You  did  not  want  me  to  dare  J«f 
poverty,  Leo,"  Hero  coold  not  help  saying. 

"Because  I  hate  poverty,"  he  burrtw^ 
"  Its  shifts  and  stradts  are  abominable  to  «t 
They  so  try  my  temper  and  cKspoation.  ti£ 
it  made  me  d<nrttt  whether  even  my  to^■c  i<' 
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you  would  stand  it;  seeing  to  what  I  was 
bora,  what  wonder  if  it  ja^cd  against  me? 
But  now  I  have  aU  I  mmt,  1  cannot  do  with- 
out you.  Hero,  fou  are  neoeflniry  to  me. 
Every  minute  seems  to  make  you  grow  dearer, 
and  surely  it  issdidom  thata  manic  reproached 
'for  the  love  he  tried  to  curb  io  his  adveiisi^, 
but  gloried  in,  and  fed  upon,  die  moment 
fortune  looked  kindly  on  hiia^" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Leo,"  Hero  said,  with  a 
saddened  expression  on  her  face.  "You 
will  find  many  who  will  love  you  dearly  and 
truly,  but  I  could  never  love  you  again." 

"  No,  no^"  he  groaned,  "don't,  don't  say 
that.  I  wUl  try  so  hard  that  I  must  win  it 
back.  I  win  wait,  oh!  so  patiently  for  it. 
Hero,  say  yon  wili  tiy.  If  «e  were  married, 
it  would  cone  Aea.** 

"  Never,**  ^  sai^jcd ;  "  it  will  never  come 
back.    I  kaow  it  win  not,  because  I  like  you 
better  thanlercr  cUd;  bid  I  do  not  love  you 
in  the  least" 
"  Because  yoawill  nottzy,*'  he  said,  posskm- 
\  ately.    "Boo,  think  of  wlmt  wc  were  xo 
I  each  other.   Yoo  newer  seened  to  case  fac 
I  anything  bat  me.   Why,  see,  you  gave  op  a 
'  rich  man  like  Stephen  Piesoott  fix  me,  ccn- 

paratively  a  betgar." 
I    "  I  did,"  she  said,  slo«4y, "  aid  anr  that 
I  you  are  ridi  and  he  is  tfaie  §oc  his 

,  sake  I  refuse  fDa." 

Leo  felt  as  if  m  sbUb  %b»  U  teen 
dealt  him. 

"  You  asegia^  m  —iij  Mil  ?"  kegv^ed 

out. 

"No.  I M hin  tet I  kmd  yoa,  and 
,  knowing  no  aare,  ht  «i&  ^mk.  ttitf  I  kwe 

you  still." 

I  Leo  turned  sm?,  USeg  Us  Aoe  m  (he 
grassy  slope  beUad  tiaem.  Had  Saqphcn 
Prescott  theoght  of  fain,  as  he  now  tfaoogbt 

of  himself?  far  m  liae  girWaiywh  of  fed^ 
that  Hero  was  gone  frooa  hH  tar  eva,  be 
judged  hitiM^  veiy  knMy.   **  Bad  I  bat 
been  true,  faiC  been  bne."   Ib  days  wfak^ 
I  were  to  c<ne  be  ftivnd  nuny  an  excnse  fix 
I  his  worldly  wisdtni,  bat  not  daem.   Ib  ^ro- 
I  portion  to  the  tnHk  of  enciled  joy  which 
j  had  filled  him  was  his  despair  and  self- 
reproach. 

Hero's  voice  recalled  him  to  the  present 
momeitf. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  pa^  or  Betsey  may  have 
seen  the  boa^"  she  sud, '  "  and  if  so,  they 
might  come  down  wondering  what  had  be- 
come of  me." 

Leo  made  no  fiirther  atten^  at  remon- 
strance.  He  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 

Ctnrvl  InnL-inirnf  U«  mtti  A.tl  nfn  (■n*TAnr 


thai  seemed  then  to  rob  his  future  of  all 
light. 

"Good-bye,  Leo.  We  have  both  some- 
thing to  forgive.  Forgive  me,  Leo;"  and 
here  the  tears  which  had  stood  in  her  eyes 
burst  forth  unche^ed,  "  as  I  forgive  you ; 
and  God  bleasyou  and  m^eyou  happy." 

But  Leo  made  no  answer.  All  at  once 
he  seemed  choking ;  then  a  great  sob  came, 
which  forced  him  to  let  go  Hero's  hands  and 
cover  his  face  from  her  view,  and  when,  his 
passion  spent,  some  minutes  later  he  raised 
his  head,  he  found  himself  alone. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. — "  NO  LEO  DESPARD." 

Whew,  some  time  later,  Leo  returned  to 
the  cods^,  Aaat  Lydia  asked  him  whom 
he  had  seen  at  Winkte. 

"  I  did  not  9»  to  Winkle." 

"Not  go^  my  dear!"  eadaimed  the  old 
lady. 

"  No.  I  dont  fed  at  an  the  thing ;  my 
head  ache%  and  it  is  quite  an  e&brt  to 
speak." 

"  Oh  dear,  ok  daar !  ft* s  jost  w]nt  I  thought,'* 
said  Aunt  L^idia  plmtively.  **  All  this  ex- 
n!tr*n^  has  been  Bao  auid  fiar  you,  Leo. 
I  told  Ifcs.  ftLMBBtl  that  yon  seemed  very 
harassed  and  warned,  and  sbesaid  she  did  not 
wonder  at  it.  Poor  thing  I  she  is  so  altered, 
Leo-Hjaite  an  odd  wmnao — and  the  way  she 
clings  to  her  niece  is  pondvd^y  painful." 

*  Her  niece?" 

"Yes;  Mrs.  L^raacben  is  back  again; 
Ac  caoe  back  Ais  morning.  She  has  been 
in  Londan  with  Sir —  Then^  I  always  for- 
get Ik  is  Mr.  ftcsoatt — ami  oh,  my  dear 
boy,  it  am  me  tetha  heart  Id  feel  there  is 
no  Leo  Deaqpexd,'  and  the  poor  old  soul 
stopped  10  bnnk  amy  her  terns. 

"Who  told  yw  she  faad  been  with  Mr. 
Pracott?* 

*•  Mrx.  Fxescott  did;  die  said  her  niece 
had  been  her  greatest  coi^rt,  for  directly 
siK  heaxd  whal  had  taken  place  she  went 
stzaigfat  <A  te  London,  to  ace  of  what  use 
she  could  be  to  her  depend  on  it, 

she  had  a  heavy  heart  when  fan  saw  her  off 
by  the  train." 

Simple,  unsuspecting  Aunt  Lydia  was  but  a 
poor  observer,  or  she  must  have  noticed  the 
chajnge  in  Leo*s  face.  He  had  deceived 
himself,  then,  and  Mrs.  Labouchere  had  re- 
fused him,  knowing  who  and  what  he  was. 
This  accoimted  for  her  agitation — this  was 
the  meaning  of  that  indescribable  something 
in  her  manner,  which  he*had  set  do\vn  to  a 
struggle  between  lore  and  pride.    Oh  I  how 
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scene  being  rehearsed  for  Sir  Stephen's 
benefit ! 

"  Both  Mrs.  Prescott  and  Mrs.  Labouchere 
spoke  very  nicely  of  you,"  Aunt  Lydia  con- 
tinued. 

" Did  they?" 

"Yes;  and  I  hope  you  won't  be  angry, 
Leo ;  but  after  what  you  said,  as  an  opening 
was  given  me,  I  thought  it  was  best  to  men- 


tion Hero,  and  how  very  attached  you  both 
were  to  each  other,  and  Mrs.  Prescott  seemed 
qaite  pleased,  and  said  it  only  confirmed  her 
good  opinion  of  you,  to  find  you  constant  to 
your  early  love." 

"And  what  did  Mrs.  Labouchere  say?" 
asked  Leo,  too  cast  down  to  say  one  word 
of  reproach. 

"Well,  she  never  made  the  slightest  re- 


mark ;  but  I  could  see  by  her  face  that  she 
was  quite  taken  aback.  I  dare  say  she  has 
been  so  used  to  flattery  and  homage,  that 
she  can't  understand  having  a  rival,  more 
especially  a  little  home-bird  like  our  Hero." 

Leo  did  not  answer,  neither  did  he  hear 
the  little  rhapsodies  Aunt  Lydia  was  indulg- 
ing in.  He  sat  looking  into  the  fire,  letting 
his  bitter  recollection  run  riot. 


'  "  Is  there  anything  I  can  get  you,  my 
dear?"  Aunt  Lydia  asked,  bending  forward 
and  laying  her  hand  on  his  knee. 

*' No,  nothing;"  and  he  gently  stroked 
the  thin  httle  hand  with  his  own.  "  You 
are  a  dear  old  soul,  Aunt  Lydia,"  he  said, 
trying  to  smile  at  her.  "  I  don't  think  Pve 
ever  been  half  grateful  enough  for  what  you 
and  Uncle  Tony  did  for  me." 
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"  My  dear  boy,  you  must  be  ill,  or  you 
would  never  say  that  to  me.  Why,  you 
were  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  our  lives. 
What  have  I  left  to  me  but  you,  Leo? 
and  has  not  my  one  happiness  been  to  have 
you  with  me,  and  look  forward  to  your 
coming  ?  Why,  Hero  and  I  used  to  rit  talk- 
ing about  you  by  the  hour  together.  She 
didn't  mind  opening  her  heart  to  me,  dear 
child,  and  that's  why  I  so  dreaded  this  mis- 
understanding between  you ;  for,  my  dear, 
you  might  search  the  world  over,  without 
finding  another  so  loving,  so  tender,  and  so 
true ;  and  that  is  one  thing  which  made  me 
think  very  highly  of  Sir  Stephen,  for  when  he 
paid  me  that  first  visit  {just  after  he  heard  of 
your  relationship)  I  spoke  openly  to  him 
about  you  and  Hero,  and  his  answer  was,  '  If 
the  want  of  money  is  the  thing  which  keeps 
them  apart,  Uiey  shall  not  be  separated ;  as 
soon  as  ever  I  have  sold  my  estate  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  advance  the  sum  required.'  How 
wonderful  are  ^  wa;^s  of  Fnmdence  1  for 
you  see,  my  dear,  the  tiine  had  come — it  was 
to  be  Imown — and  while  going  through  the 
necessary  papers  for  the  sale  of  the  place,  he 
came  on  these  very  ones,  which  proved  that 
you  were  the  rightful  heir.  Mrs.  Labouchere 
said,  from  her  cousin  being  constantly  abroadj 
he  had  always  left  matters  entirely  to  his 
lawyers ;  so  perhaps  that  was  the  reason  that 


these  things  were  not  discovered  long 
before  Ihis.  She's  evidently  very  fond  of 
Sir  Stephen,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprise!  if,  after  a  time,  they  two  made  a 
match." 

"  I  think  I  must  say  good  night,"  Leo  said, 
getting  up  suddenly,  "  or,  if  my  leave  does 
come  to-morrow,  I  shall  not  be  up  to  starting." 

He  felt  as  if  he  could  bear  no  more ;  this 
last  communication  seemed  to  pierce  every 
vulnerable  part  of  his  character,  and  to  com- 
plete his,  humiliation.  At  length  his  tact 
and  diplomacy  had  completely  led  him 
astray.  Until  now  he  had  never  known 
how  sorely  his  vanity  could  be  wounded. 
Accustomed  to  be  admired,  petted,  and 
made  much  of,  he  had  believed  that  if  money 
were  added  to  his  list  of  attractions,  no  one 
could  withstand  him.  Judging  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere and  Stephen  Prescott  by  himself,  he 
felt  certain  they  would  never  keep  diis  stoiy 
to  themselves,  and  his  ready  wit  provided  a 
dozen  malicious  settii^  for  it,  which  the 
world  would  enjoy  at  his  expense,  and  Uien, 
r&ott  bitter  pang  of  all,  came  the  certainty 
that  in  time  it  would  come  round  to  Hero's 
ears,  and  she  would  think  he  had  deceived 
her,  that  he  had  never  loved  her.  The  whole 
night  long  he  tossed  about,  and  only  when  it 
was  time  to  get  up  did  he  drop  off  into  a 
troubled  sleep. 
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"  Be  careful  fuc  nothing ;  but  io  c«cr]rtlun2  by  prajrcr  and  ■upplication  with  thanksgiving:,  let  ^ur  requeita  be  made 
known  onto  God.  And  tu  peace  of  Ood,  Wbica  puuth  all  nndentaBdinr,  dull  ke^  jonr  bearti  and  minda  throush 


Christ  Jeam."— PmLUPum  iv.  6, 7. 

NO  one  can  doubt  that  St.  Paul  is  speak- 
ing here  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own 
experience.  He  is  bidding  others  pray  be- 
cause he  has  prayed  himself.  He  encourages 
them  thus  to  lay  aside  the  burden  of  earthly 
anxieties,  because  he  had  found  this  the  true 
refuge  from  those  anxieties  himself.  He 
assures  them  that  flowing  from  their  prayers, 
as  the  result  of  this  constant  reference  to 
God,  the  peace  of  God  shall  keep  their  hearts 
as  sentinels  keep  the  walls  of  a  city,  because 
his  own  heart  had  been  filled  and  garrisoned 
by  that  peace.  St.  Paul  was  emphatically  a 
man  of  prayer ;  you  cannot  open  one  of  his 
epistles,  but  you  find  him  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  He  prays  for  himself,  he  prays  for 
his  friends,  he  prays  for  the  Church  of  God. 
The  range  of  his  petitions  is  wide  and  varied, 
embracing  the  varied  circumstances  of  human 


*  Thii  disconne  wa*  preached  befon  the  Univenity  of 
Cambridge,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent,  1B71. 


life.  He  prays  that  his  own  bodily  malady 
may  be  removed  ■+  he  prays  that  he  may 
have  a  prosperous  joumey.J  "Night  and 
day  he  prays  exceedingly"  that  he  may  see 
the  face  of  his  Thessalonian  converts,  and 
that  "  his  way  may  be  directed  unto  them."  § 
He  asks  his  fiiends  at  Philippi  to  pray  for 
him  and  with  him,  that  the  trials  which  he 
undergoes  may  turn  to  his  salvation.  He 
acknowledges  God's  hand  in  ever)'thing,  in 
every  phase  of  society  as  well  as  in  every 
event  of  life,  and  he  believes  that  that 
Almighty  Hand  may  be  guided  by  the  voice 
of  man.  And  hence  he  exhorts  that  "  suppli- 
cations, prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
thanks  be  made  for  all  men ;  for  kings  and 
all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  life,"  And  ever  and 
anon,  as  he  writes  or  dictates  the  glowing 


i  1  Coi  <il  8.     t  Rom.  i.  10.     1  i  Tbcu.  til.  10, 
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words  of  bis  epistles,  he  paijses  to  ixeak 
forth  into  words  of  beartfelt  ferveat  prayer, 
that  the  God  of  grace  and  peace  would  fill 
those  whom  he  t^dressed,  Christ  might 
dwell  in  their  hearts  by  faith,  that  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,  they  might  ccHnpi^KSid  the 
length  and  breadth,  the  depth  and  height  of 
die  love  of  Christ.  It  is  evide&t  that  St.  Paul 
beiieved  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  §or  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  blessings.  It  was  for  him 
tbe  moral  lever  by  whidi  tke  woild  was 
moved.  It  wis  by  prayer  tkat  be  came  into 
the  presence  of  God.  It  was  by  prayer  that 
he  drew  down  strength  and  pbaoe  fron  «q 
high.  It  was  by  prayer  tlut  he  eiidured 
pain  oDd  overcame  temptation.  It  was  by 
prayer  that  be  edified  the  Church  of  God.  It 
was  by  prayer  that  civil  society  itself  was 
cefttcnted  and.  held  together.  "  Behold  he 
pcayeth,"  was  the  description  of  his  attkude 
at  his  oonversioR,  "Beh<dd  he  prayett^" 
would  have  equally  described  his  attidiide  to- 
tiK  last  hour  of  his  li£e, 

St.  Paul  is  a  master  of  ^  scMttoc  of 
pmyor.  And  just  as  yon  would  go  to  ^he 
nnsiaia  to  leam  the  science  of  luBnony, 
and  as  you  would  go  to  the  axtist  to  leani 
tbe  science  of  colour  and  perspective,  and  as 
you  would  go  to  the  mathematician  to  learn 
the  science  of  geooaetry,  and  to  the  ^ysiciaa 
to  learn  the  science  of  medicane,  so  yoa 
would  go  to  the  man  who  has  made  prayer 
the  object  and  the  study  of  his  life  to  learn 
the  science  of  prayer. 

And  yet  when  we  would  place  oiosdves  in 
the  attitude  of  disciples  listening  reveren- 
tially and  ct»iiidingly  to  »ich  a  teacher,  we 
find  ourselves  beset  with  uneasy  doubts  and 
perplexities.  'Cm  we  in  all  res^cta  co^r 
St  Paul's  exan^  ?  Does  {nyer  possess  in 
all  ciictunstances  the  power  whidti  he  attri- 
butes to  it?  St  Paul  lived  in  an  age  of 
tniiacles,  but  we  know  that  the  age  of  miza.Cles 
is  past.  We  Imov  that  we  have  do  light  to 
expect  that  the  laws  of  nature  should  be  sus- 
pended on  our  petition.  Must  we  not,  then, 
l^e  a  limit  to  our  petitions  which  St  Paul 
has  not  put  ?  Ought  we  to  (uay  for  any 
material  blessings  at  all  ?  Is  it  still  ri^t, 
**  in  everything,"  to  nuke  known  our  requests 
unto  God? 

Haj^ly  there  is  one  laige  field  of  answers 
to  prayer,  and  that  the  most  important,  which 
cannot  be  touched  by  any  soentific  disco- 
very, or  by  any  tiaeory  »  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  We  know  t^t  God's  Spirit  pleads 
with  our  spirit.  We  know  that  He  inter- 
cedes with  us  as  the  inspirer  of  prayer.  We 
know  that,  as  He  prompts  the  ciy  for  all 


io&er  blessing;  so  God  gives  us  all  that  we 
need  for  the  sustaiung,  strengthening,  deve- 
loping of  o\x  spiritual  life.  We  know  that  it 
we  ask  for  a  oew  heart,  for  penitence,  for 
faith,  for  pardon,  for  renewal,  for  hf^mess, 
God  answers  our  cry.  We  know  that  every 
step  and  stage  of  the  Christian  kfe  is  built  up 
by  prayer.  We  know  that  in  all  conflict,  in 
aU  tei^jitatioB,  in  all  dod^  m  all  sonow, 
God  bears  us  wben  we  po^.  We  know  ibst 
aU  joy,  and  pcac€^  an4  victcxy  are  his  gifts  in 
answer  to  prayer.  We  ka^  that  if  fiudi 
£ails,  it  is  because  we  do  not  pray.  We  koov 
that  if  our  hearts  are  cold,  it  is  becassewe  do 
not  pEay.  We  know  that  if  we  lack  courage 
lad  resoltttioD  to  walk  in  the  path  of  duty,  it 
is  because  we  do  not  pray.  We  know  &at  if 
sin  (l^es  our  gaments,  it  is  because  we  do  . 
not  pray.  We  know  that  if  Satan  gets  aa 
advantage  over  us,  it  is  because  we  do  not  ' 
pray.  Otur  whole  sjpnitual  life  tarns,  so  to 
^eak,  on  the  pivot  of  pn^rer.  Jts  strei^ 
lies  io  prayer.  Its  growUi  and  its  dec^ 
depend  i^oa  dte  eftnestaess  and  the  an- 
oerity  wiA  v^udk  we  pour  oitf  ov  petinoos 
at  the  throne  of  grace. 

AU  this  is  truev  and  it  is  consoiatay  to 
feel  that  all  this  remains  true,  wkUcvei 
men  may  say  as  to  the  possiiHlity  of  aoswos 
to  peritions  put  for  material  blessings. 
But.  still  it  is  only  r^ht  to  ooasider  calnty  { 
the  objections  which  have  been  urged  ofktc 
in  many  quarters  against  the  efficacy  of  such 
prayer.  Those  objections  are  twofold — ob- 
jections based  on  oar  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  universe,  and  objecrions  based  on  the 
proved  Saxbuc  of  answers  toisayer. 

I.  And  first,  we  are  cwMoabed  with  the 
tuideviatii%  constancy  oS  nature.   God,  we 
are  told,  governs  the  world  by  laws  vlach 
cannot  be  broken.   And  these  laws  apply  to 
all  phenomena  alfi^e.    We  may  not  be  able 
equally  in  aU  instances  to  ascertain  them. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  predict  a  wet  season 
or  a  drought,  a  hurricane  or  a  frost,  with  the 
same  certainty  with  which  we  <^  predict  an  , 
eclipse  or  the  return  of  a  comet   But  the  i 
one  is  as  much  a  part  of  a  [ure-airangcd  j 
order  as  the  other.  .Every  storm  and  every  '| 
shower,  every  vapoiu  that  rises  &aru  tiie  i 
earth  and  wreathes  ksdf  into  a  cloud  io  the  j 
heavens,  whether  it  gather  itself  in  the  thick 
dark  masses  heavy  with  the  Sunder,  o: 
wbetha  it  float  in  soft  and  pearfy  streab, 
dumging  to  mby  and  gold  in  the  light  of 
settii^  suns,  has  had  its  birth  and  its  pan 
traced  fof  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  wodiL 
«  The  Italian  wind,"  says  a  writer  of  hign  , 
authority,  **  gliding  over  the  crest  of  the  , 
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MaOerhora,  is  as  finmly  raled  as  the  earth  m 
its  orbital  revolution  lovnd  the  sua ;  the  iail 
of  its  vapour  imto  cloods  is  exactly  as  much 
a  matter  of  necessity  as  the  return  of  the 
seftaoBs." 

This  writa  admits  that  scieace  cannot 
Jnve  that  to  a^  .for  laia  is  to  ask  for  an  im- 
poaaibttity.  But  sdence  does  show  us,  he 
ooafeends,  that  our  i^ioraace  is  the  measure 
•of  onradEii^  fcH-  any  chaage  in  the  matoial 
wwld.  And  sciotce  does  assert^  be  con- 
tiaues,  "  that  without  a  disturbance  of  natural 
Ijtw  qui^  as  serious  as  the  stoppage  xa 
edipae,  or  the  rtdlieg  of  the  St.  Lawrence  up 
the  Falls  of  the  Niagara,  xm)  a£t  of  humilia- 
ttoii,  individual  or  nodaaal, -could  call  one 
shower  from  heaven,  or  deflect  towards  us 
one  aogle  beam  of  (he  sun." 

This  is  the  dear  and  definite  poation 
whk(^  scientific  men  of  anmenoe  have  taken 
with  Mgaid  to  answccs  to  pofej:.  They 
tell  yoa  tiiat  ao  wswer  am  be  given,  where 
theftDMKrwoukl  imf^aay change  m  the  fixed 
<nvier  of  nature,  you  ask  to  this,  ^ey  say, 
yn  are  adcing  for  a  miracle,  and  irtmever 
may  be  your  betief  as  to  mixades  in  the  past, 
y«u  wot^  never  think  of  expecting  thai  God 
shoukl  work  a  miiacie  fiw  you  in  tiie  present. 
You  wottkl  never  think  of  i»ayii^  that  your 
dead  child  shonld  be  restored  to  life,  given 
back  to  you  &om  the  gates  of  death  arid  the 
cold  era^oes  of  the  toaob.  But  you  migl^ 
aa  weU  do  this,  th^  urge,  as  ask  that  it 
should  be  ^ftPed  from  ^  iever  i^ich  is 
walking  with  pestilential  breath  du-ou^  the 
towninwhichyoudwelL  Youwonld  not  dream 
of  pra^g  t^t  the  day  should  be  lei^gthened 
far  an  hour  to  si&t  yosr  convemeace,  but  you 
might  as  well  do  ^is  as  ask  ibr  xaia  or  fox 
smslune,  that  the  finits  of  earth  might 
be  gathered  is  their  season.  In  all  these 
instances  sdike,  pr^er,  th^  tell  us,  is  as 
impotent  as  it  is  iooli^  God  does  not 
govern  the  wcn-M  accofdii^  to  bom's  capiice. 
He  does  net  leave  it  in  our  power  to  mould 
His  world  according  to  our  convenience. 
In  his  infijute  wisdom  He  has  established 
an  order  irom  the  beginning,  and  He  will 
not  depart  from  that  order  at  the  bidding  c£ 
one  or  ten,  or  ten  thousand  of  his  suppliant 
oeatuics.  We  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
this  view  of  the  material  woild,  and  we  must 
be  pr^)ared  to  adapt  our  theology  to  its 
requirements. 

Now  it  is  very  important  to  ask  ourselves 
fearless^,  what  is  tile  rewlt  in  its  -bearing 
npcm  OUT  spiritual  life  of  awcluatms  such  as 
these?  They  do  touch  us  very  closely. 
They  do  affect  our  whole  belief  in  specal 


providences,  in  God's  relation  to  ourselves  as 
individuals.  "Diey  do  compel  us  to  put  a 
very  considesable  strain  upon  the  language 
of  Holy  Scripture;  They  do  limit  our  con- 
oeptions,  not  necessaiily  of  the  power  of  God, 
but  Gextaialy  of  tiie  power  of  prayer.  Th^ 
do  force  iu  to  oonfess  that  our  ignorance  is, 
after  all,  tbeuKasuve  of  oar  petitions.  Scioice 
is  every  day  tmbiTging  our  coDception  of  the 
(H^etliness  ctf  God's  working  in  tbe  universe. 
Every  day  the  boundaries  seem  to  recede 
withm  which  uncertainty  can  be  predicated. 
Aad  God  £eems  to  be  teaching  us  by  the 
ramistry  of  science,  that  we  must  not  look 
for  the  possifoili^  of  His  interference,  where 
once  we  might  have  looked  for  k  as  a 
matter  of  coiuse.  Bat  is  not  the  sense 
of  this  limitation  a  veiy  dreary  thing? 
Does  it  not  shut  up  my  heart  and  freeze  my 
toi^e  ra  the  hours  of  my  life  when  I  most 
twed  to  open  my  heart  to  the  only  Being  to 
v^m  I  can  look  for  suocour  ?  If  I  may  not 
go  to  God,  as  a.  diild  goes  to  his  father, 
pouring  into  lus  ear  all  my  thoughts  and  all 
my  desires,  feeling  sure  tiiat  He  can  answer 
lae,  if  it  be  his  good  pleasure,  is  not  ray 
whole  spiritual  life  paralyzed?  Am  I  not 
merely  practising  a  sham  vapon  myself  when 
I  wrestle  earnestly  with  God  that  the  ship 
which  canies  dear  wife  or  child  across  the 
water  shall  reach  its  destination  in  safety,  01 
that  an  abundant  harvest  shall  satisfy  oui 
poor  with  bread  ? 

Now,  befc»-e  I  deal  more  partictilarly  with 
this  objection,  let  me  f^ely  confess  that 
there  are  many  persons,  not  unbdievers, 
persons  whose  faith  and  pie^  can  not  be 
quesdtmed,  vho  do  not  shrink  &om  accept- 
ing wbat  they  bdieve  God  is  teaching  them 
by  the  zevelmon  of  science.  They  believe, 
aad  they  are  thankful  to  sdence  for  con- 
finning  the  belief  that  the  burden  of  oui 
petittoos  should  be  for  spiritual  and  not  for 
bempora;!  blessings.  They  admit  that  all 
iateiference  with  the  natural  order  of  things 
is  a  miracle.  They  do  not  deny  that  miracles 
have  been  wrought  in  past  ages  and  undei 
another  eccmomy.  They  insist  upon  the 
miracles  of  Christ  as  the  natural  expression, 
if  I  m^  so  speak,  of  his  divine  being.  They 
accept  the  Gospel  narrative,  in  all  its  integrity, 
as  a.  miraculous  record.  But  they  say  the 
age  of  aiiacles  is  past.  As  truly  as  God 
then  revealed  hims^  m  the  miracles,  so  truly 
does  He  now  reveal  himself  in  the  undis- 
turbed harmony  of  the  material  world.  Botl] 
are  equally  the  expressions  ot  His  will.  He 
leads  us  now  to  see  his  footsteps  in  the  calm 
and  invariable  working  of  nature  as  He  once 
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led  us  to  see  them  in  the  suspension  of  that 
woiking.  A  spiritual  order  has  supervened. 
The  great  object  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  is 
not  to  teach  us  that  He  is  the  Lord  of 
Nature,  but  to  teach  us  that  He  is  the  Lord 
of  our  hearts  and  spirits.  We  are  to  look  f<»r 
his  manifestations  not  in  the  fire  and  the 
earthquake,  but  in  the  still  small  voice  of  his 
Spirit  within.  He  bids  us  not  to  ask  for 
proofs  of  his  sovereignty  in  nature,  but  to 
pray  that  our  reluctant  wills  may  be  bowed 
in  absolute  submission  to  his  will.  We  are  to 
pray,  not  for  permission  to  have  His  laws 
set  aside,  but  for  grace  and  wisdom  to  act  in 
accordtmce  with  them.  Such,  I  say,  is  the 
conclusion  to  which  many  thoughtful  and 
pious  minds  have  come  in  compliance  with 
what  they  believe  to  be  ihe  exigencies  of 
modem  discovery.  And  is  there  any  reason 
to  shrink  from  it?  Does  it  in  any  way  dno- 
gate  from  die  majesty  of  God?  Do^  it 
limit  his  freedom  ?  Does  it  wither  our  faith  ? 
Does  it  destroy  all  belief  in  answers  to 
prayer  ?  I  cannot  see  that  it  does.  I  think 
It  is  saying  more  than  can  be  proved,  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  irreligious  ;  for  mark  what 
,  it  really  amounts  to.  It  amounts  to  sapng 
this,  not  that  God  cannot  change  the  weather, 
but  that  He  does  tiot  choose  to  change  the 
weather  at  our  desire.  It  is  saying  this,  that 
God  has  made  known  his  will,  and  only  asks 
US  to  acknowledge  that  revelation  of  his  will. 
It  is  saying  this,  tliat  just  as  God  has  taught 
us  not  to  expect  that  the  limb  which  has 
been  cut  o£^  or  the  eye  that  has  been  de- 
stroyed, or  the  life  Uiat  has  been  lost,  shall  be 
given  back  in  answer  to  prayer  j  ^o,  neither 
must  we  expect  that  the  rain  or  the  sunshine 
will  be  given  in  answer  to  prayer.  I  ask  you, 
can  sudi  a  view  be  deemed  irreligious  ?  At 
the  most  it  puts  a  limitation  upon  answers  to 
prayer,  and  that  a  limitation  which,  if  the 
premises  be  true,  must  be  placed  upon  them. 
It  tells  us  that  we  must  not  ask  amiss ;  but 
it  does  not  leave  us  with  unsatisfied  hearts  in 
a  fatherless  word.  It  may  help  us  to  ap- 
proach our  Father  in  heaven  with  reverence 
and  godly  fear  i  it  does  not  mock  us  with  a 
sense  of  unreality,  or  drive  us  into  a  blank, 
soulless  atheism.  Mark,  I  do  not  say  that 
this  conclusion  is  proved,  but  I  do  sa^  that 
if  it  be  proved,  that  God's  mode  of  action  in 
the  universe  is  constant  and  uniform,  and 
that  no  change  is  now  ever  made  in  the 
sphere  of  material  phenomena,  we  are  not 
driven  to  the  intolerable  conclusion  that  this 
world  is  only  a  vast  machine,  or  that  a  blind 
Fate  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  universe. 
But  whilst  I  freely  admit  that  it  is  not 
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irreligious  to  deny  that  God  answers  prayer 
by  any  change  in  material  phenomena,  I  do 
not  at  all  admit  that  this  position  is  irre&^- 
able. 

1.  For,  in  the  first  place  (aswehavel^ely 
been  reminded  by  an  eminent  sdeotiSc 
observer),  breaking  throu^  the  regularity  of 
law,  there  are  irregularities  for  whidi  we  can- 
not account.  They  may  be  embraced  under 
some  higher  law,  they  are  not  amenable  to 
the  general  laws  of  phenomena.  And  miracu- 
lous answers  to  prayer,  if,  indeed,  they  are 
miraculous  answers,  that  is,  answers  which 
imply  some  change  in  material  phenomena, 
may  be  of  this  kind.  They  may  be  like  the 
irregular  numbers  tossed  up  in  a  calculating 
machine,  baffling  all  expectation  and  all  ex- 
planation. They  may  be  among  "  the  unknown 
possibilities  of  nature."  They  may  be  like 
that  smgular  exception  to  law  which  was  com- 
mented on  so  finxibly  by  the  President  of  the 
British  Association  at  a  recent  meeting— a 
phenomenon  so  familiar  that  it  does  not 
attract  the  notice  it  has  a  right  to  claim: 
"That  bodies  expand  under  heat  is  a  law 
scarcely  less  general  than  that  of  universal 
attraction.  Yet  it  is  a  law  that  fails  excep-  ' 
tionally  and  singuUirly  in  the  case  of  water ;  ' 
which,  while  conforming  to  it  at  all  other  , 
temperatures,  breaks  away  *  from  it  in  the 
pass:^e  downwards  from  39^  degrees  to  the 
freezing  point"  However  strong,  then,  oar 
assurance  of  any  law — even  of  a  law  so  uDi- 
versal  as  that  <^  gravitation — may  be,  we  are 
bound  to  admit  "  a  reserve  of  a  posslbili^  of 
something  diflferent" 

2.  And  in  the  next  place,  the  position 
which  has  been  taken  up  with  regard  to  the 
unchangeableness  of  laws  roust  be  held  in 
check  by  the  consideration  that  "  laws  which 
are  simply  generalisations  of  phenomena  have 
no  coercive  power,"   "  They  are  "  (to  quote  |' 
the  same  authority)  "human  conceptions  || 
subject  to  human  fallibility,  and  they  may,  or 
may  not,  express  the  ideas  of  the  great  Author  ] 
of  nature.   To  set  up  these  laws  as  self- 1 
acting,  and  as  either  excluding  or  rendering  \ 
unnecessary  the  power  which  alone  can  give 
tiiem  effect,  appears  to  me  as  arrogant  as  it 
is  unphilosophical.   To  speak  of  any  law  as 
relating  or  governing  phenomena,  is  only 
permissible  on  the  assumption  that  the  law  is 
the  expression  of  the  modus  operandi  of  a 
govemmg  power." 

So  much,  then,  as  to  the  argument  based 
upon  the  observed  uniformity  of  nature,  as 
precluding  the  possilnlity  of  all  answen  to 
prayer,  which  imply  any  change  in  msteriil 
phenomena. 
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II.  But,  again,  the  appeal  has  been 
made  not  only  to  theory  but  to  &ct.  We 
have  been  met  lately  with  a  direct  and  pe- 
remptory challenge  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.    It  has  been  proposed  to  set  apart  a 
hospital  for  the  experiment.    Persons  who 
believe  in  answers  to  prayer  are  invited  to 
agree  in  praying  for  tliee  or  four  years  for 
the  recovery  of  the  patients  of  a  single  hos- 
pital.   At  Uie  end  of  that  time,  we  have  but 
to  compare,  it  is  said,  the  average  duration 
of  sickness,  and  the  average  rates  of  mor- 
tality in  that  hospital  with  the  same  rates  for  ■ 
the  same  classes  of  diseases  in  other  hospi- 
tals, and  then  to  draw  our  conclusions  as  to 
the  efficaqr  of  the  petitions  that  have  been 
put  up.   lliis  is  one  Sam  of  (Ulemma  which 
has  been  spggested.    Another  writer  ^es 
Ibrdier.  He  <^e5  not  challenge  us  to  the  mal ; 
he  says  the  trial  has  already  been  made,  and 
it  has  been  proved  to  be  a  failure.  He  thinks 
prayer  has  demonstrably  failed,  not  only  for 
physical,  but  even  as  intercessory  prayer  for 
spiritual  blessings.     He  gives  us  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  die  statistics  of  prayer.  How 
many  thousands  of  payers  go  up,  he  says, 
for  kings,  that  they  may  have  life  and  health, 
and  for  the  nobili^,  that  they  may  have  grace 
and  wisdcnn,  and  yet,  on  an  average,  kings 
die  sooatx  than  other  people,  and  the  nobili^ 
certainly  are  not  wiser  or  better  than  their 
fellows.   Fhysidans  do  not  rely  on  prayer 
for  the  sick  as  an  aid  to  recovery.*  Prayer- 
ful persons  do  not  win  in  the  race  of  life 
more  than  those  who  neglect  prayer.  The 
ship  which  carries  the  missionary,  praying  him- 
self and  prayed  for  by  others,  is  not  safer 
than  the  slave  ship.    An  insurance  office  will 
give  no  more  favourable  terms  to  those  who 
pray  than  to  those  who  do  not    And  all  is 
summed  up  by  saying  that  prayer  is  the 
relief  of  the  burdened  heart,  very  much  as 
the  bleat  of  the  lamb  when  it  has  lost  its 
mother,  or  the  piteous  cry  of  the  hare  in  the 
chase. 

Now,  of  course,  one  way  in  which  objec- 
tions of  diis  kind  might  be  met  would  be  by 
doing,  what  it  is  always  very  easy  to  do  in 
all  questions  of  the  lund,  arraying  the  sta- 
tistics of  answers  to  prayer  in  opposition  to 
the  statistics  which  demonstrate  the  failure 
of  prayer.  And  we  should  appeal  to  the 
universal  experience  of   the  purest,  the 

*  It  U  uJd  Otat  a  phyiidu  at  St  Pet«nburs,  «rbm  the 
cbolara  wu  ragioK  thKC,  recommended  the  ninen-fint  Pulm 
(U  the  be«t  prDsatrative  «njnst.tl)e  diieue  (Stier;  Ptaltntn, 
ii-p-afli).  Tlwre  u  oothinr  extrkvagaiat  or  improb&ble  in 
thu.  Hoch  depends  in  >iicn  caies  upon  kee^sK  tbe  mind 
calm  ud  frM  from  tbe  excitement  of  fur;  and  notbingwould 
•o  mucb  inditce  to  this  u  tbe  cheerful  &ilh  ud  confidence 
nprenol  m  mi7  line  of  that  pulm.  I 


tioblest,  the  truest  of  our  race  who  have 
prayed  and  who  believe  that  God  has  an- 
swered their  prayers.  We  mig^  appeal  to 
such  signal  answers  evm  in  oar  own  age, 
and  within  our  own  observation.  We  might 
quote  the  example  of  George  Miiller  sup- 
porting himself,  and  supporting  his  large 
oiphanage  at  Bristol  for  thirty  years,  by  no 
other  agency  but  that  of  prayer.  We  might 
point  to  the  simple  peasant  girl*  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Zurich  who  healed  the 
side  by  the  might  of  her  fervent  intercession 
with  God,  till  her  cot^ge  grew  into  an  hos- 
pital, and  the  reality  of  her  cures  was  attested 
by  physicians  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
investigated,  in  consequen<$  of  chaiges 
brought  against  her,  by  the  tribunals  ot  her 
country.  But  it  is  certain  that  objectors  of 
the  class  to  which  I  refer  would  not  be  satis- 
fied by  any  evidence  of  this  kind.  They 
would  allege  room  for  imposture,  or  at  least 
for  other  influences,  which  would  more 
directly  explain  the  phenomena  than  prayer. 

Let  us  meet  them,  therefore,  on  a  totally 
different  ground.  Let  us  grant  that  there 
have  been  failures  such  as  these  writers  in- 
sist on.  Still  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  completely  misrepresent  the  very  nature 
and  true  conditions  of  prayer.  If  {nrayer  be 
merely  the  putting  up  of  selfish  petitions, 
with  the  determination  tiiat  at  all  haxards 
they  shall  be  granted,  ^en  no  doubt  there  is 
force  in  their  arguments.  But  what  Christian 
man  could  submit  for  a  moment  to  a  proposal 
such  as  that  which  is  made  by  the  writer 
whom  I  quoted  first  ?  Prayer  is  not  a  mode  of 
testing  our  influence  with  God.  "What  up- 
right honourable  man  would  prefer  a  peti- 
tion to  a  fellow-man,  not  with  the  earnest 
desire  that  his  petition  should  be  granted, 
but  that  he  might  ascertain  how  far  his  fiiend 
would  yield  to  his  request?"  The  very 
nature  of  &e  test  is  such  Aat  it  could  hardly 
have  been  proposed  except  in  inmy.  And 
irony  on  sudi  a  subject,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
is  veiy  much  out  of  place.  Prayer,  I  rroeat,  is 
not  a  mode  of  putting  pressure  upon  God  to 
see  how  far  we  can  get  our  own  way.  Nor 
is  this  sort  of  test  any  test  of  the  freedom 
of  God.  You  might  as  well  test,  it  has  been 
truly  said,t  "  the  royalty  of  an  absolute 
monarch  by  demanding  that  he  should  grant 
the  next  petition  that  was  addressed  to  him, 
even  though  granting  it  denied  the  fi^edom 
of  his  royalty."  But  above  all,  the  challenge 
to  pray,  and  the  inference  drawn  from  the 
statistics  of  prayer,  are  alike  mistaken  in  this, 

*  Dorothea  Trtdel. 

t  S/tftaier,  Aagatt  3,  p.  975> 
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that  thejr  assame  that  pi^er  ie  oaty 
Birered  vhea  ^  specific  petition  is  gnunted. 

Christians  »  aH  ages,  it  is  tru^  kme 
believed  that  their  prajefs  have  been  an- 
swered. They  have  leo^ised  and  rejoiced 
to  recognise  God's  hand  in  their  daily  life. 
They  have  £elt  thjd:  life  would  be  intolmble 
but  for  the  sense  of  his  presence  and  the 
conviction  tbey  have  of  his  power  and  his 
love.  But  they  coztfess  that  there  is  anoUier 
end  in  prayer  besides  the  obtaming  of  our 
petitions.  They  will  not  indeed  give  vp  the 
consolatory  troth  that  God  hears  aod  answers 
^yer.  But  they  woK^d  txembie  to  dictate 
to  Him.  Th^  know  that  tibe  bkssing  whidi 
He  has  pronused,  aad  iriiich  He  Tonchgafes, 
can  come  in  otiier  ways  as  wcU  as  in  the  bd- 
mediate  gcantiDg  of  tfadr  requests.  They 
&el  that  their  tztte  attitude  is  the  altiCude  of 
simple  trust  and  childlike  sntmussioB.  The 
diild  goes  to  his  father  ynik  the  natural, 
spoetaneous,  uadaeeked  ei^rcsaon  cf  all  his 
duldish  wishes.  How  dcKs  a  wise  father 
deal  with  his  child  ?  Dees  he  ffM£y  erery 
whim ;  does  be  yield  to  every  dinire  ?  Cer- 
twiUy  not,  Ose  of  the  nost  precious  les- 
sons he  can  teach  bis  cfaiU«  one  most 
necessaiy  part  of  hifl  discipUiic  is,  that  be  is 
not  to  faaTe  hia  own  waif  in  evoything. 
Even  the  wish,  seasonable  im  itsetf,  of  one 
duld,  a  parent  voaSA  xefiise  to  grask  if 
he  ieh  tlut  to>  do  so  would  be  injiuioiia  to 
another,  or  would  diabub  the  geocml  ovder 
and  weU-beu)g  of  the  hoasdKdd.  And  not 
odtermse  is  it  vkb  the  busily  of  God.  He 
is  the  all-wise  and  all-loving  Father,  who 
gives  to  us  or  withholds  according  to  his 
own  righteous  will  as  He  sees  best  for  us 
and  for  aU  his  children.  And  hence  when 
we  go  to  God,  with  any  desire  in  our  hearts, 
with  any  petition  on  our  lips,  either  for  our- 
selv»  or  for  others,  we  ought  not  to  be  too 
specific  as  to  the  mattor,  m«idi  less  as  to  the 
manner  of  an  answes.  We  ought  to  go^  and 
if  we  are  true  Christians  we  ^lall  go,  with  holy 
freedom  to  the  footstool  of  oiu  Fattor  in 
heaves.  We  shall  "  in  everythiiia"  nuke 
known  our  zequeats.  We  shall  ask  as  our 
Lord  bids  us  ask,  ''Give  us  diis  day  our 
daily  bread;"  give  us  (he  tain  or  the  sun- 
shine, which  ^lall  make  the  earth  fruitful, 
that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sown  and  bread 
to  the  eater;  give  us  the  health  and  the 
strength  by  whKh  we  may  win  our  bread. 
Let  there  be  no  blasting  nor  mildew,  no 
fiunine  which  shall  take  from  us  our 
little  ones  the  staff  of  life.  Let  there  be 
peace  in  oiu:  borders,  no  sword  to  devour,  no 
fire  to  consume  our  harvests.      Give  us  this 
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di^  oar  daily  bread."  Give  us  food  to  eat ' 
and  raineat  to  put  oa.  Keep  sicknett  fniR  i 
e«r  docn.  Vouchsafe  to  us  the  ten^oBl , 
blessings  we  need.   We  ctHifess  that  Uuu 

art  the  Giver  of  all  good  things.  We  bdieve 
diat "  in  thee  we  Hve  and  move  and  hiveoir  J 
being."   We  believe  that  we  aee  ever  uodcr 
thy  vatch&l  eye.    We  believe  that  thy  hand  ] 
orders  enr  every  step^  that  by  diee  the  voy  , 
hmrs  of  onr  head  are  nmabered.    Aad  in 
the  cooftdenoe  of  diiktren  we  cobk  to  tdl 
thee  aii  owe  need  and  all  oar  desires,  even  as . 
thott  bidtet  us  €am&.  Sot  we  shall  ut 
maimiir  aaod  qiustioB  and  doid»t  the  k)ve 
God  because  we  haveaotoblaiMdtUe  things  j 
we  aaiEAd  foz. 

It  is  no  objectioB  againflt  the  efficacy  of 
pngrer  to  say,  "  I  have  prayed  for  fte  life 
of  my  child,  and  it  has  not  been  givea  me. 
I  have  asked  that  this  pun  which  weaa  aad  ^ 
eoosvnes  me  leay  be  renoved,  and  it  Ins 
not  bee*  removed.    I  have  besought  God  , 
th£^  He  would  be  i^eased  to  h^en  the 
burden,  of  grief  or  of  anxiety  whidi  presses 
upon  me,  and  theborden  has  grown  heaviex.  "  i 
Is      any  proof  that  my  prayer  has  sot  been  1 
answered  ?   It  is  certainly  a  proof  tlut  the 
specific  petition  has  not  been  granted.  But  ^ 
would  you  have  it  pasted  to  your  soul's  : 
hurt?   Would  you  have  your  rebelliouswish  'j 
gvitified?    Would  you  dictate  to  God?  1; 
wWd  you  bend  his  pure  and  holy  will  to  j 
your  corrupt  aad  capricious  wiUr— to  yov  |i 
SHL^  passioBate,   short-sighted  deans?  | 
Take  heed  what  you  do.  God  might  indeed 
listen  to  yowc  pctitioB ;  He  might  give  yni 
the  bocm  you  crave.   But  He  would  give  it 
in  anger,  not  in  love,  as  He  gave  to  ^ 
lebelUous  people  the  king  for  whom  tbey 
asked,  when  the  Lord  their  God  was  their 
King.  The  child  whose  life  He  spared  might 
grow  up  to  waste  your  heart  and  constupe 
your  eyes,  aod  bring  down  your  grey  haiis 
in  sorrow  to  the  grave.   If  He  took  avaj 
your  pain,  or  lightened  your  burden,  yoa 
mi^  cease  to  look  to  Him  for  sbengtb,  and . 
patience^  and  consolation,  and  in  Uie  ham ', 
pursuit  of  this  world's  pleasure^  you  might 
forget  Him  whose  hands  created  and  vb<is£  , 
love  redeemed  you.    If  He  gave  ^  the  l' 
earthly  affection,  without  whu±  Ufe  no*.| 
seems  not  worth  having,  you  might  but  leam  ■ 
too  bitt«ly,  and  too  late,  the  depth  of  yow  I 
foUy  and  your  infatuation.   Yes ;  it  is  po^  j 
siUe  for  God  to  grant  a  petition,  anl  fcr  I 
that  granting  to  be  one  of  lus  most  terriWe  | 
chastisements.   **  He  gave  &em  dieirdeaie,  | 
and  sent  leanness  withal  into  their  souls-'  j 

These  blind  and  sdfish  prayers  are  fcarmi 
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things.  This  arrogant  dictation  to  God,  this 
rebellious  assertion  of  our  own  will,  can  onljr 
bring  with  it  a  curse,  and  not  a  blessing. 
But  God  does  answer  our  prayer  most  truly 
when  He  seems  not  to  answer  it.  He 
answers  the  deepest  yearnings  of  our  hearts  ; 
He  answm  daeir  inner  aieaxnog  wfaen  He 
refuses  to  grant  the  specific  request.  So 
He  answered  his  servant  Paul,  when,  smart- 
jng  with  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger 
of  Satan  to  buffet  him,  he  beso^ghit  the  Lord 
thrice  that  it  might  be  taken  away.  What 
was  the  answer  ?  Did  God  take  away  the 
thorn?  No.  Did  He  an&wci  tfee  prayer? 
Yes;  for tUs  wMtke answer :  ''ICy  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee ;  njr  sticngdi  b  made  per* 
feet  in  weakacss."  So  He  answered  tlw 
prayer  of  the  pMns  M«nica,  the  mother  of 
St.  Auguatiae,  vic%  dreading  for  her  son 
the  teraptatioas  of  tkat  diss^e  city,  she 
prayed  eanesdy  to  God  ^aat  her  sod  m%ht 
not  go  to  Rove,  He  sajkd  for  Rom& 
God  seat  fain  no  ackness  to  jxevent  his 
sailing;  God  raised  ao  dani  to  turn  tiie 
ship  from  her  coane;  God  suffered  iam  to 
reach  the  hatbmar  a  nfa^.  And  at  Rone 
Augustine  first  beaDd  die  wards  wluch  tamed 
his  wayvafd,  r^actant  hcait  to  God.  And 
so  he  ccMBKnts  beautifully  on  hi«  mother's 
prayer :  *Tho«;,  O  my  God;  didst  see  her 
heart,  and  Thorn  aaswerailst  bcr>  act  aoctnd- 
ing  to  the  wocda  of  her  but  acccvdtng 
to  the  llddea  aieaaing  «f  km  petitions.'' 
So  likewise  He  answoed  One  gieater 
than  Augaetine  or  I^ul-^ven  his  own  deailf 
beloved  Soa— who  bfaiseM' bore  witness :  I 
know  that  Tho«  heuest  me  always.*  Was 
there  ever  prayer  more  awftiHy  earnest  than 
his  in  the  Gazden  of  Gethaenianc?  He 
prayed  being  in  aa  agonr^  and  ha  sweat  was 
as  great  (hojpsof  blood  wling  to  the  ground. 
He  prayed  as  wne  bat  Ae  Perfect  l£an»  as 
none  but  the  Soa  of  God  coold  panr.  If 
ever  prayer  was  pitre,  it  was  hisL  If  ever 
prayer  was  eaiws^  it  was  bii.  Veaer  ^yer 
was  the  cafgeama  of  the  wbtM  heaiC  m  was 
his.  And  a4rt  was  the  prayer?  *0  mgr 
Father,  if  k  be  pOBafalc;  kt  ihia  cn|^  paaa 
from  me."  l%>t  was  tbe  petilio«.  There  was 
the  shrink!^  c£  the  human  heart  as  the  haur 
of  his  afoagr :  bat  thtre  was  aho  the  am- 
sciousneit  awd  die  cnofrasirM  that  al  ^iaKS 
are  not  fnariMr  even  to  punt;  »oA  iaanb 


And  there  was  the  direct  submission  to  his 
heavenly  Father's  will  "  Not  as  I  will,  but  as 
TTiou  wilt."  And  was  that  prayer  answered  ? 
In  the  granting  of  the  speafic  petition,  cer- 
tainly not  :  the  cu^  did  not  pass  away. 
But  it  was  answered  m  the  inner  strength,  in 
the  succour  and  the  victory  voachsafed.  It 
was  answered  in  the  triumph  of  the  Cross. 
It  was  answered  in  the  redemption  of  the 
world.  It  was  answered  in  the  victory  over 
death,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Yes,  brethren,  there  is  the  solurion  of  the 
mystery.  There  is  the  interpretation  of  what 
we  so  often  stambte  at  God  does  not  give 
us  tlw  very  thaag  we  a^  because  if  He  did 
it  would  make  as  selfish  and  proud,  and 
cazdess  and  sdf-satisSed.  We  s&Mild  begin 
to  think  oaxselves  Ac  iqwcial  fiivonrites  of 
heaven,  and  prayer  a  ch£um  or  a  talisman  to 
secure  us  from  all  earthly  ilL  God  does  not 
give  us  what  we  ask,  but  He  g^ves.  us  what  is 
far  better— ^latk&ce  and  suboussion,  faith 
and  hope^  &e  ^urit  of  the  Ooss,  and  the 
■aind  of  CluisL  He  does  not  forbad  us  to 
otter  oar  petitioBis,  for  He  is  a  Fadier  who 
toves  his  children,  not  a  tyrant  who  would 
crush  ^em  into  sabmissioa ;  but  He  grants 
them  as  He  think?  fi^  armnting  to  his  wis- 
doea  and  fore,  not  acceding  to  our  passionate, 
sbwt-si^ed  desoea.  • 

In  the  ^iritof  his  dear  Son,  Jesos  Christ, 
may  He  give  as  all  grace  to  praf.  May 
He  teac^  us  to  still  our  too  s^sh  and  pas- 
sionate longings  {or  earthly  good,  by  the 
recollection  that  what  we  covet  so  eagerly 
would  not  be  good  for  owaelvcs,  or  might 
be  injaxKNis  to  others.  May  He  teaw^  us  by 
the  disciplme  of  oar  du^  life  bev  to  go  to 
Him  as  to  a  Fadior  arha  is  aMan  lovwig  to  us 
than  we  are  to  onmchpca.  Kay  He  give  us 
the  confidence  of  ch^droa  m  asking  and  yet 
widul  teach  us  in  ^  thiBgi  to  how  our  will 
to  His.  He  who  Sm  tibe  bottom  of  his 
heavt  caa  say — not  ia  a  aMre  pc^ctory 
wa^r,  or  as  the  expressioai  of  a  BKrelf  passive 
reeigastina— he  who  can  ttf  teas  the  bot- 
tom «C  b»  heai^  bsMwing  aad  mcsaing  what 
he  t«ft» «  Not  mr  wil^  bat  Thine  ba  done," 
has  doae  fife's  gnatest  woifc.  He  has  been 
*wise  to  ubwrjr  these  things;'*  he  knows  the 
biwmgkinAacmaftheL0Bd;3ad<^the  peace 
of  (vod  a4idi  paasedi  a^  uodemtandhig 
AaU  keep  bia  heart  and  mmd." 
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NO  TIDINGS.- 


"M"©  tidines,"  she  said,  "of  my  lova  to-day," 

And  oer  face  wore  a  gentle  sorrow  ; 
"  But  why  should  I  chide  at  the  brief  delay  ? 
The  tidings  will  come  to-monow." 

"  No  tidings,"  she  said,  when  the  morrow  came. 
And  her  voice  had  a  tearful  quiver ; 

Yet  thought  of  distrust,  or  wrong,  or  blame 
Entered  her  brave  heart  never. 


"  Hnsh !  tidings  at  last, — He  is  gone  before, — 

A  whisper  has  caught  mine  ear; 
He  is  waiting  for  me  on  the  spirit  shore, 

While  I  linger  idly  here  1 " 


"  No  tidings,"  she  said,  as  the  months  wore  on,  i 

And  her  cheek  was  pale  with  weeing ;  i 

"  Would  at  my  head  there  was  laid  a  stone,  i 

And  beneath  I  were  soundly  sleeping ! "  ' 

"No  tidings,"  she  said,  "of  my  love  to-day,—  l| 

A  rear  to-day  since  we  parted  1  '  > 

The  nowen  are  dying  on  bu^  and  spray,—  ' 

Why  die  not  the  broken-hearted  ?  n 

I 


1, 


She  l^d  her  down  like  a  child  to  rest, 

Life  faded  from  lip  and  brow, 
The^  folded  her  hands  on  the  marble  breast— 

None  waits  fot  the  other  now. 

JANE  C  sniM05. 
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.  RAPHAEL. 

By  the  author  op  "Gifts  for  Men." 


•"■PHE  study  of  Raphael  involves  the  study 
-L    of  all  Italian  and  much  of  Flemish  art. 
J  The  labours  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  em- 
I  bodied  in  seven  volumes  of  wonderful  re- 
I  search  and  acute  criticism,  show  us  the 
imposing  vestibule  through  whidi  we  must 
!  pass,  if  we  would  adequately  appreciate  the 
'  vast  dome  of  Raphael's  miml  and  labour, 
j      As  I  am  neidier  artist  nor  connoisseur, 
,  my  approach  to  Raphael,  even  with  the 
strong  help  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  is 
necessarily  the  approach  of  an  ignorant 
,  admirer.    As  such  I  will  rapidly  sketch  the 
events  of  his  life,  and  for  the  rest  confine 
I  myself  to  speaking  what  a  picture  of  his 
'  spoke  to  my  soul,  as  pictures  are  meant  to 
!  speak  even  to  those  who  are  unlearned  in  all 
that  concerns  the  painter's  art. 

Raphael's  great-grandfather  was  ruined  by 
the  devastations  of  war  in  1441,  and  leaving 
!  Colbordolo,  his  native  place,  went  to  Urbino, 
I  where  he  set  up  as  a  genoal  dealer.  The 
business  prospered,  and  in  1464  the  family 
possessed  lands  and  a  good  house  in  ^ 
Contrada  del  Monte.  In  ih\t  house — where 
it  is  supposed  that  his  father,  before  be  be- 
came an  artist,  shared  in  the  family  business — 
Raphael  was  bom.  On  the  wall  of  one  of 
the  rooms  is  still  to  be  seen  remains  of  a 
fresco  of  a  Virgm  and  sleeping  Child.  This 
room  is  said  to  have  been  Giovarmi  Santi's 
studio,  and  the  sleeping  Christ  is  believed  to 
have  been  drawn  from  the  infant  Raphael. 
The  Arundel  Society  published,  in  r8s9,  an 
outline  of  an  angel  head  in  a  fresco  by 
Santi,  at  Cagli,  which  is  also  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  from  Raphael  when  a  boy. 
The  hair,  cut  straight  over  the  eyebrows, 
hangs  in  waves  down  to  the  shoulders.  The 
eyes  look  up,  frank  and  free.  The  mouth  is 
lovely;  -the  line  between  the  pouting  lips 
rich  in  sweetness  and  in  power. 

Raphael's  mother,  Magia  Ciarla,  died 
when  be  was  eight  years  old ;  and  his  father, 
1 1   after  having  married  again,  died  before  the 
i|   boy  was  twelve.    At  that  age  Raphael 
{ 1   entered  the  studio  of  Fietro  Vannucci,  called 
,   11  Ferugino.   Perugia  was  his  home  from  the 
1 1   age  of  twelve  to  twenty, 
i  I       I  had  therefore  looked  forward  with  great 
interest  to  a  stay  at  Perugia.   My  visit  there, 
!  i   however,  was  most  unsatisfactory.  Our  hotel 
had  been  a  j^alace,  and  our  bedrooms  were 
hung  with  rich  satin  damask  instead  of 
paper:  but  the  grandeur  of  our  walls  did 
XIV-S4 


not  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  for 
the  delicate  among  our  party,  of  intense 
cold  and  meagre  fare.  We  were  therefore 
obliged  to  shorten  our  stay.  Instead  of 
leisure  among  the  interests  of  the  home  of 
Umbiian  art,  I  found  myself  limited  to  one 
afternoon  and  the  early  hours  before  break- 
fast of  the  following  morning.  I  found, 
too,  that  all  the  churches,  except  the 
cathedral,  were  closed,  and  that  to  get 
through  sight-seeing  at  all  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  employ  a  ^ide.  Giovanni 
Scalchi  is  indeed  the  prmce  of  guides,  a 
perfect  gentleman  in  his  unobtrusive  atten- 
tions, and  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  all  he 
shows ;  still,  it  was  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
hoped-for  solitary  musings  in  Perugia  to  be 
marched  swiftly  from  place  to  place,  in  full 
procession  of  the  victimised  and  the  be- 
wildered and  the  ardent,  all  gravitating 
towards  the  one  hapless  guide.  Not- 
withstanding all  disadvantages,  Perugia  im- 
pressed me  powerfully.  A  confused  vision, 
with  a  foreground  of  old  gateway,  and  a  back- 
ground of  magnificent  mountains,  thronged 
with  pure-hearted  angels,  running  about  with 
censers,  and  gracefully  curving  their  toes  as 
they  ran,  or  standing  in  innocent  attitudes 
adoring,  9r  listening  to  the  sweet  sounds 
themselves  were  drawing  from  the  violin; 
mixed  with  Etruscan  snake- heads  and  cinerary  I 
urns  ;  with  queer  old  streets  rambling  down-  , 
wards,  or  scrambling  upwards  over  hills  and 
flights  of  steps,  haunted  my  mind  for  long 
afterwards,  even  among  the  absorbing  interests 
of  Rome.  I  can  wiSi  a  slight  effort,  even 
now,  call  up  many  details  of  that  wonderful 
Perugia  where  gateways  of  the  time  of 
Augustus  Caesar  are  shown  as  tnsdtm;  and 
the  days  when  the  boy  Raphael  turned  down 
that  Iwe  to  Perugino*s  house,  Na  z8  in  the 
Via  Deliziosa,  seem  but  as  die  recollections 
of  one's  own  youth. 

The  city  of  Perugia  crowns  the  summit  of  I 
a  solitary  hill  which  rises  out  of  the  valley  of  | 
the  Tiber  to  the  height  of  1,500  feet.   The  I 
views  on  all  sides  are  magnificent.   There  is  : 
a  lower  city  and  a  higher  dty.   The  lower 
city  is  Roman  and  modem ;  the  higher  one 
is  Etruscan  and  ancient.    In  the  higher  city 
is  the  market-place,  where  Julius  III.  sits  in 
bronze,  an  image  of  paternal  command  and 
blessing.   Near  him  is  the  fountain  covered  I 
with    unsurpassable    carvings   by  Nicolo 
Pisano.    Behmd  him  rises  the  cathedral, 
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like  many  Italian  churches,  rough  outside, 
but  containing  much  treasure  witliin.  In 
that  upper  town,  too,  are  most  of  the  places 
connected  mth  Raphael's  divine  youth,  such 
as  the  chapel  of  S.  Scvero,  the  church  of 
S.  Angelo,  the  Palazzo  Communale,  &c. 
Raphael's  first  fresco  is  in  the  chapel  of 
S.  Severe.  This  chapel  is  now  quite  dis- 
mantled, A  bare  dreary  room  with  damp- 
stained  walls,  a  roll  of  prints  for  sale  on  a 
deal  table,  and  three  old  chairs  for  visitors 
to  sit  upon.  A  more  desolate  place  can 
scarcely  be  conceived;  but  the  eternal  youth 
and  heavenly  freshness  of  Raphael's  early 
work  fills  the  whole  atmospliere  with  fra- 
grance. This  fresco  is  much  damaged.  Two 
adoring  angels,  standing  on  either  side  of  the 
Christ,  are  in  better  preservation  than  the 
other  figures.  It  is  said  that  Raphael  studied 
this,'  his  own  first  fresco,  for  the  design  of 
file  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament.  There  is  a 
certain  similarity  between  the  two,  but  to 
my  mind  the  truth  and  dignity,  the  repose 
and  sAveetness  of  the  child's  work,  are  worth 
all  the  matured  strength  of  the  man's  more 
elaborate  thought..  There  is  another  very 
early  fresco  of  Raphael's  in  the  church  of 
S.  Angelo,  of  Christ  among  the  Doctors,  also 
very  much  damaged.  The  figure  of  Christ 
is  left  entire,  and  is  beautifa!.  No  work  of 
Raphael's  ever  surpassed  that  figure.  A 
painting  in  the  church  is  copied  from  the 
fresco,  interesting  as  gi^Hng  the  design  of  the 
orijji'nal,  but  desperately  hdow  its  mark. 
The  Basilica  of  S.  Pietro  de*  Casinense,  out- 
side of  the  town,  a  treasmy  of  Umforian  art, 
contains  magnificent  choir-stalls  carved  in 
walnut-wood  from  early  designs  by  Raphael. 
His  helping  hand  worked  in  the  beautiful 
adornment  by  Perugrno  of  the  Sala  del 
Cambio,  in  the  Palazzo  Communale.  Peru- 
gino's  masterpieces  cover  the  walls  of  this 
room,  but  except  in  the  morning  light  it  is 
so  dark  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see 
the  paintings.  Among  the  Prophets  on  the 
right  hand  th^  likeness  of  Raphael,  a  full 
front  face,  is  introduced  as  the  Prophet 
Daniel,  and  interested  us  very  much,  as  it 
is  strikingly  like  many  of  his  Madonnas, 
especially  Ihc  **  Madonna  di  San  Sesto." 

Raphael  always  retained  a  great  love  and 
admiiaticm  for  the  master  under  whom  he 
here  studied.  Richly  receptive  of  every  in- 
fluence, and  magnificently  endowed  with 
original  creative  power,  he  yftt  to  the  last 
felt  the  spell  of  Perugino's  charm,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  the  figure  of  the  Christ  and  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  Moses  and  Elias  of  his 
'"test  picture,  "  The  Transfiguration."  These 


blemishes  as  th^  are  in  that  graqd  compo- 
sition, disarm  criticism  and  touch  sympathy  ' 
by  their  showing  that,  when  he  stood  uqooq-  j' 
sciously  at  the  gates  of  death,  the  diild's  d^ 
light  in  the  forms  and  thoughts  of  the  early  ' 
Perugian  days  revived  in  the  heart  of  the 
man.     His   love  and  veneration  for  the 
master  of  his  youth  is  also  shown  in  "  The  I 
School  of  Athens."    In  that  very  picture  in  ] 
which  he  worked  under  the  new  impulse  of 
a  sight  of  Michael  Angelo's  designs,  and  in  ' 
which,  on  the  wall  opimsite  the  Umbrian-  ] 
toned    "  Disputa,"   he   displayed  a  stvle  |j 
stronglycontrasted-with theUmbrian,Raphi^  ' 
figured  Painting  by  the  likeness  of  Pcingino,  || 
and  dtew  himself  as  humbly  following  in  i 
that  master's  fiaotstqps. 

Perugino,  indeed,  seems  to  have  hod  a  i 
singuhir  power  of  attracting  and  holding  tbe  , 
love  of  his  pupils,  and  of  possessing  dietr 
miiKk.    One  needs  only  to  look  round  tfw 
walls  of  the  Pinacoteca  in  Perugia,  and  to  walk 
through  tiie  churches,  fiilly  to  appreciate  the 
amount  of  that  influence.    It  is  indeed  a 
pToWem  how  all  the  sweet,  guileless,  devo-  ' 
tional  feeling  of  Penigino's  works,  how  aD  | 
his  generous  pleasure  in  his  pupils'  honoms, 
how  all  the  love  and  veneration  he  awakened  | 
in  Jiis  scholars  can  be  reconciled  with  the  j 
avarice  which  debased  his  later  years.  Pc-  '! 
haps  a  sensitive  and  intense  nature  suflered 
too  cmeHy  in  the  days  of  Penigino's  earty  ' 
poTcrty,  and  perhaps  this  suffering  reacted 
fatally  on  his  later  life,  and  showed  itself  in  a 
mo^id  thirst  for  thatgoM,  the  wor&of  whtdi 
had  been  so  branded  into  him.   iBjary  to  I 
the  senMtive  spirit  does  not  work  to  Ae 
surface  till  after  many  days. 

But  to  return  to  RaidkieL    He  paiel  two 
visits  to  riorence  between  the  j^;es  of  twenty  | 
and  twenty-five.    The  latter  visit  extended  to 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  is  said  to 
have  painted  thirty  pictures.  ; 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year  R^jhaet  went  to  j 
Rome,  summoned  by  Pope  Julius  JI.  to  I 
carry  out  the  adornment  of  the  Vatican.  His  |l 
work  henceforth  lay  in  Rome,  and  when  |l 
we  consider  that  he  lived  only  twelve  years  ^ 
after  this  period,  we  are  amazed  at  the  ;[ 
amount  of  that  work  to  be  seen  in  Rome 
alone,  apart  from  the  numerous  paintings  ^ 
executed  during  his  st^  there  which  are 
scattered  through  Europe.    In  order  to  esti- 
mate the  activity  of  his  mind^  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  besides  painting,  R*P^ 
was  also  teaching  a  school  of  at  least  fifty 
pupils ;  preparing  architecttiral  designs  for 
the  building  of  St.  Pctei's,  and  supefintewJ- 
ing  ttiat  building;  planning  extensive  cx- i. 
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cavations  in  Rome ;  carrying  on  a  wide- 
spread correspondence ;  and  interesting  him- 
self actively  in  all  the  varied  interests  of 
those  complex  times.  "\Vhen  he  died,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven,"  says  Mrs.  Jamieson, 
"he  left  behind  him,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  pictures  and  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  drawings  and  studies."  Such  a  man, 
as  she  justly  observes,  "  could  not  have  been 
idle  and  dissipated." 

It  would  t^e  many  volumes  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  account  of  the  works  of  Raphael, 
even  if  we  limited  ourselves  to  his  works  in 
Rome,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  much 
detail  in  a  short  paper.  Descriptions  of  pic- 
tures without  engravings  have  besides  not 
much  meaning  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  pictures.  I  will  therefore  confine  my 
remarks  to  a  picture  of  Raphael's  which  is 
universally  known  through  photographs  and 
engravings,  tiie  "  St,  Cecilia,"  at  Bologna. 

Five  figures  compose  th^  group  in.  the  "  St 
I  Cecilia."  St.  CeciUa  stands  iq  the  middle^ 
I  on  her  right  hand  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  on 
her  left  Mary  Magdalene  and  St  Augustine. 
They  are  afl.  under  the  influence  of  music, 
and  through  an  opening  in  the  clouds  above 
their  heads  is  seen  a  clxoir  of  angels  singing. 
The  several  members  of  this  group  show  us 
the  different  result  of  the  influeQ<;e  of  music 
on  different  natures. 

St  Cecilia,  richly  robed  in  a  dress  of  golden 
tint,  stands  with  her  face  upraise^,  absorbed 
in  listening  to  the  angels'  song.  Her  arms 
bang  hstlessly  downwards.  Her  hands  hold, 
a^if  half  consciously,  a  small  organ,  froni  which 
some  of  the  pipes  are  dropping  out.  At  her 
feet  lie  the  triaogl^  the  tamboujjine,  the 
violin,  the  tmd  the  cymbals.  She  has 
exhausted  earth's,  instruments  of  music  in 
striving  to  give  expression  to  that  mystery  of 
hajrmony  in  which  her  ovxi  spirit  is  created. 
The  angels,  quick  to  minister,  eager  to  help 
the  npwai'd  soaring  soul  to  the  attainment 
of  its,  own  ideal,  have  swiftly  come  to  take 
up  in  her  hearing,  in  heaven's  higher  rhythm, 
the  cadence  of  her  failing  strain. 

With  their  wings  still  quivering  from  their 
ra^Hd  flight,  they  give  forth  their  voice,  hast- 
ing, ere  the  pause  be  too  far  prolonged,  "  that 
singing  should  isaae  thence."  . 

Gxeat  is  the  wind  that  is  blowing  up  in 
heavco.  The  bresith  of  the  Spuit  is  strong 
upon  the  angels.  It  is  strong  upon  them  as 
if  arisen  from  below.  It  is  the  breath  of 
that  Spirit  that  "  helps  our  infirmities  raaking 
intercession  for  us  with  groanings  that  cannot 
be  uttered."  Its  witness  that  we  are  the  sons 
of  God  has  been  loosened  by  the  earthly 


harmonies.  It  has  rushed  forth  to  inspire 
heaven  with  a  new  song.  The  angels  need 
to  look  intensely  into  the  books  of  the  mys- 
tery of  that  new  song,  of  that  unfamiliar 
song,  awakened  from  motives  of  which  the 
unfallen  are  not  free. 

When  the  vision  has  passed  away,  the 
echoes  of  that  angel  melody  will  linger  in 
St.  Cecilia's  ears,  and  will  find  then:  way  to 
utterance,  nrfiether  from  her  lips  or  from  the 
instruments  at  her  command.  Grander  and 
more  marvellous  ever  will  be  tlie  higher 
rhythms  she  awakes  in  heaven. 

Of  the  mystery  of  Her  listening  it  is  not 
mine  to  speak.  I  never  knew  it  in  my  own 
experience.  She  stands  before  us,  the  true 
musician  listening  to  strains  she  feels  in  her- 
self the  power  to  repeat. 

I  can  ^cgjv  of  aH  her  companions,  for  I 
have  known  the  experience  of  each  of  those 
listeners.  They  have  been  entranced  by  her 
n^iusic :  when  she  felt,  all  earth's  means  in- 
sufficient for  her  rapture,  tliey  passed  with 
her  into  listening  to  the  higher  heavenly 
strains.  With  her  they  hear  the  angels' 
song,  but  their  hearing  is  not  like  hers,  the 
musician's  hearing. 

Mary  Magdalene  looks  out  of  the  picture 
"  as  if  indiffercint  to  the  music."  So  critics 
complain;  but  it  Is  not  so.  She  is  far  from 
indifferent  She  is,  indeed,  not  listening  to 
the  music  at  all  ■  but  by  means  of  the  music 
sh.e  is  seeing,  she  is  feeling.  She  is  rapt  in 
vision  of  that  Holy  One  upon  whose  feet 
her  head  was  bowed,  her  tears  were  poured, 
her  hair  was  used,  her  lips  were  pressed. 
She  remembers  the  day  when  to  hei  too 
idolatrous  love  He  refused  the  longed-for 
touch;  but  she  knows  that  He  has  ascended 
to  the  Father^  and  that  He  will  return  again ; 
that  once  more  his  feet  will  stand  on  Blount 
Olivet,  and  that  in  her  flesh  she  shalj  see  God, 
whom  her  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another. 
She  holds  fast  the  precious  vase  of  oint- 
ment with  her  left  hand,  in  remembrance  of 
the  past,  and  raises  her  right  hand,  of  which 
we  can  see  the  eager  thumb,  to  lift  off  the 
cover  of  the  vase,  as  if  feeling  the  near 
approach  of  that  glad  day,  when  He  will  suffer 
her  again  to  touch  Him.  Her  face  is  full  of 
strongly  restrained  woman's  dreams,  remem- 
brances, and  hopes.  When  St  Cecilia  gives 
play  to  the  powers  of  song,  so  evident 
in  the  development  of  her  throat,  she  will, 
with  the  true  musician's  imitative  faculty, 
repeat  the  angels'  song.  When  Mary  Mag- 
dalene's bonds  are  loosened,  her  soul  will 
pour  forth  its  own  harmony.  Hers  will  be 
a  song  that  has  never  been  sung  before,  a 
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song  that  none  but  herself  will  ever  be  able 
to  sing.  It  will  gather  up  the  whole  of  her 
life,  and  utta:  it  in  the  ears  of  God ;  a  new 
song,  a  glorious  song,  yet  a  song  limited 
by  the  bonds  of  her  own  individuality.  I 
know  in  myself  the  effect  that  music  has  on 
that  face  looking  out  and  away. 

Opposite  to  the  Magdalen  stands  St.  Paul, 
He  leans  his  head  upon  his  right  hand,  in 
profound  meditation.  He,  too,  is  not  listen- 
ing to  the  music  with  a  musician's  direct 
listening,  but  by  means  of  the  music  he  is 
listening  to  profound  reasoning,  he  is  receiv- 
ing the  knowledge  of  mysteries.  This  effect 
of  music,  also,  I  know  well. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  how  music  con- 
veys ideas  to  an  unmusical  brain  such  as 
mine  isj  but  certainly  I  never  through 
human  ministration  received  sudi  deep  teach- 
ing upon  the  histories  of  St.  Paul  and  of 
Elijah  as  came  to  me  through  Mendelssohn's 
oratorios.  I  never,  through  man's  speech, 
received  such  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of 
godliness  as  flooded  into  me  from  Handel's 
Jfessia/t. 

When  my  soul  was  rising  in  scorn  and 
,  indignant  rage  against  the  blinded,  out- 
I  rageous  fools  who  stormed  against  the  holy 
Stephen,  "  Stone  him  to  death !  Stone  him 
to  death  I "  it  sank  abashed  in  penitential 
awe  and  shame,  as  the  calm  sweet  voice  of 
the  martyr  gently  spoke,  and  for  a  moment 
hushed  the  tumult  I  knew  at  that  moment, 
as  I  had  never  known  before,  the  vital 
difference  between  a  heathen's  protest 
against  the  wrong,  and  a  Christian's  witness 
for  the  truth.  I  felt  at  that  moment  as  I  had 
never  felt  before,  what  the  seed  sown  in  the 
heart  of  Saul  was,  and  understood  how  in 
fierce  conflict  against  that  still  small  voice, 
how  "  kicking  against  the  pricks,"  Saul  went 
forth  to  Damascus,  inevitably  prepared  for 
the  terrible  down-striking  whereby  the 
I.ord,  "  mindful  of  his  own,"  marked  him  as 
his  bond-slave  for  ever.  That  voice  of  the 
first  mart}'r  Stephen  haunted  my  imagination 
as  I  sat  upon  one  of  ^e  fallen  stones  of  the 
Coliseum  in  Rome.  The  upper  part  of  one 
jf  the  old  entrances  to  die  dens  of  the  wild 
beasts,  now  partly  subterranean,  was  close 
beside  me.  I  had  just  been  in  a  cell,  where 
Christian  prisoners  had  been  confined. 
These  cells  were  immediately  above  the 
dens.  The  prisoners  could  hear  the  hideous 
sounds  below  them  of  the  monsters  they  were 
doomed  to  meet.  No  one  who  has  not  been 
in  Italy  can  appredate  what  the  intense  cold 
of  a  dark  den  is  there.  It  is  difficult  to 
aca}unt  for,  but  in  that  land  of  the  sun, 


whatever  is  not  in  the  sun,  even  galleries, 
churdies,  and  rooms  with  a  norUiem  aspect, 
strike  the  blood  to  Uie  heart,  from  their 
numbing  deadly  chilL 

For  one  unutterable  moment  I  realised 
what  it  must  have  been  to  be  brought  out  of 
the  intense  cold  and  darkness  of  such  a  . 
dungeon,  suddenly  into  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine, suddenly  into  the  noisy  air,  suddenly  i 
face  to  face  with  that  circling  wall  of  eager  I 
faces,  rising  tier  above  tier,  100,000  human 
faces  gazing  downwards,  with  eyes  impatient  I 
for  the  sight  of  one's  own  agonized  death ;  j 
100,000  human  hearts  to  whom  one's  own  , 
unutterable  suffering  would  afford  a  few  I 
moments'  excitement,  and  be  counted  but  as 
part  of  a  passing  show.    For  one  moment  I 
felt  that  it  might  be  possible  to  human  nature 
to  defy  that  fiendish  crowd,  and  proudly  to  . 
despise  their  souls,  and  so  to  meet  death  ' 
from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  rather 
than  consent  to  dwell  in  unity  with  the  wild  i 
beasts  of  the  city.    I  felt  that  it  might  be 
possible,  in  a  hideous  despair  to  curse  God 
and  man  alike,  and  rush  on  death  as  better 
than  life ;  possible  too,  in  a  stupified  maze 
to  stand  there,  knowing  nothing;  but  it  ■ 
would  be  impossible  for  unaided  human  1 
nature  to  be  ready,  in  the  grand  calm  of  an 
almighty  love,  to  have  the  mystery  of  Christ's 
sufferings  perfected  through  their  bodies,  to 
give  their  bodies  to  be  rent  in  the  ternfic 
fiising  of  God's  and  man's  woilc,  through 
which  the  Redeemer  shall  accomplish  tus 
full  salvation.    One  sight  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  the  martyr's  ideal,  is  enough  to  shut 
the  soul  for  ever  against  the  questionings  ' 
of  science  falsely  so  called.   What  need  is 
hereof  other  witness?   This  never  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

The  spring  of  the  wild  beast,  man  and 
perhaps  even  woman  might,  in  the  natural 
strength  of  a  noble  mind  endure,  but  the 
subtle,  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  ^e  beast 
triumphant  in  mose  100,000  fellow- creatures 
what  natural  man  could  face  inviolate?  . 
There  is  no  measure  which  can  be  applied  to 
the  overmastering  influence  of  the  sjurit  of 
a  crowd.   An  electric   uresistible  shock 
fuses  all  spirits  in  one  wild  impulse,  and 
carries  into  mad  excesses,  of  terror,  of  loyalty, 
of  exultation,  or  whatever  the  impulse  leads 
to,  even  those  whose  whole  lives  have  been,  ■ 
to  that  moment,  opposed  to  any  movement 
in  the  direction  taken.  ,  St.  Augustine,  in  the  , 
sixth  book  of  his  Confessions,  relates  how 
his  friend  Alypius  hated  the  spectacles  of  | 
the  amphitheatre,  and  was  once  by  his 
fellow-students  haled,  vehemently  refusing 
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and  protestisg,  into  this  Coliseum.  He 
vowed  that,  though  perforce  his  body  was 
there  present,  his  miod  should  be  absent, 
and  he,  closing  his  eyes,  "  forbade  his  mind 
to  range  abroad  after  such  evib."  But  in  the 
fight  one  fell,  and  the  people  cried  mightily, 
and  Alypius,  struck  by  the  sound,  opened  his 
eyes,  and  instantly  the  spirit  of  that  throng 
possessed  him.  "  He  bdidd,  shouted,  kindled, 
carried  thence  with  him  the  madness  which 
should  goad  him  to  Ktum,  not  only  with 
those  who  first  drew  him  thither,  but  also 
before  them,  yea,  and  to  draw  in  others." 
This  experience  of  Alypius  I  feel  to  be 
deeply  true  to  human  nature.  I  can  imagine 
that  overmastering  influence  drowning  love, 
extinguishing  pity,  even  in  the  souls  of  such 
as  went  there  loving  and  pitying  the  martyrs. 
I  can  imagine  the  savage  willingness  of  the 
gladiator,  whoi  the  fierce  god  arose  within 
him,  responnve  to  the  sforit  of  these  100,000, 
whose  eyes  were  centred  on  him.  In  the 
passive  martyr  such  willing  share  in  the 

!  spirit  of  tihe  ravening  beast  was  of  course 

[  not  possible,  but  the  forms  that  spirit  can 
assume  and  evolve  are  diverse.  It  needs 
no  extraordinary  powers  of  self-knowledge  to 

I  be  aware  of  this  even  in  the  trivialities  of 

I  daily  life,  and  under  the  comparatively  slight 
trials  through  which  we  are  all  called  to 

i  pass.  ^  The  natural  heart  absorbs,  in  one 
form  or  another,  the  spirit  of  the  evil  with 

'  which  it  deals,  and  is  overcome  by  it.  Either 
it  becomes  savage,  hateful,  and  hating,  or  it 

>  grows  callous,  dead  to  all  quickening  griefe, 
folsel^  resided,  paralyzed  as  Livingstone 
descnbes  himself  to  have  been  under  the 
paw  of  the  lion.  Both  conditions  are 
equally  antagonistic  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 
From  both  the  Saviour  pnys  for  deliver- 
ance, when  He  cries,  "  Deliver  my  darling 
from  the  power  of  the  dog.*'  Inspired 
by  his  Spirit,  upheld  by  his  strengUi,  dead 
in  themselves,  alive  only  by  the  Christ 
living  in  them,  so  and  so  only  could  the 
Christian  mar^rrs  make  their  calling  and 
election  sure. 

This  is  a  long  digression,  yet  iiot  a  digres- 
sion, for  the  revelation  of  a  m;irtyr's  spirit,  as 
contrasted  with  my  own  spirit,  was  to  me 
largely  music-given,  through  the  oratorio  of 
Si.  Faui. 

Through  that  of  Elijah  I  was  shown  the 
awful  depth  of  that  soul  in  answer  to  whose 
earnest  prayer  it  rained  not  on  the  earth  by 
the  space  of  three  years  and  six  months,  and 
nations  perished  (U  &mine,  and  who,  over  tiie 
dead  babe  of  the  self-accnung  woman  of 
Zarephath,  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  said, 


'*  0  Lord  my  God,  hast  thou  also  brought 
evil  upon  this  widow  with  whom  I  sojourn, 
by  slaying  her  son?"  I  was  shown  the 
wondrous  teaching  of  the  Lord,  who,  through 
the  woman  and  her  dead,  poured  into  the 
prophet's  heart  somewhat  of  the  divine  yearn- 
ing over  Israel — "  that  pleasant  child  j "  "  for 
since  I  spoke  against  him  I  do  earnestly 
remember  him  still ;  therefore  my  bowels 
are  troubled  for  him,  and  I  will  surely  have 
mercy  on  him,  saith  the  Lord."  The  con- 
nection between  the  anguish,  in  the  heart  of 
the  prophet,  whose  righteous  indignation  had 
called  for  judgment  on  the  land,  when  the 
widow  reproached  him  for  having  brought 
her  sin  to  mind  and  slain  her  son,  and 
his  going  forth  to  show  the  people  that 
the  Lord  He  is  God,  and  to  pray  for  the 
return  of  rain ;  the  preparation  of  the  pro- 
phet's heart,  through  the  woman  and  her 
dead,  to  find  God  in  the  still,  small  voice, 
lie  on  the  sur£ice  of  the  text ;  but  by  me 
this  was  not  seen  till  music  revealed  it 

Tluxnigh  Handel's  chorus,  "  AU  we  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray,  every  one  to  his 
own  way,"  I  felt  the  wild  licence  of  self-will 
revel  in  my  heart ;  I  danced  with  the  world's 
mirth,  and  marched  with  its  pomps,  and  felt 
the  blood  in  sudden  rush  assault  my  heart, 
when  suddenly  I  found  myself  in  face  of 
Calvary.  The  overwhelming  judgment  oC 
those  ponderous  chords,  in  sudden  and  un- 
expected answer  to  the  "  Dominant's  persist- 
ence," which  had  been  all  too  skilfully  veiled 
throughout  the  previous  dance  and  pageantry, . 
revealed  to  me  more  of  the  stupendous  facts- 
of  man's  existence  than  aU  the  sermons  I 
have  ever  heard. 

Therefore  I  can  truly  say  that  I  under- 
stand that  head  of  St.  Paul,  which,  indeed, 
is  not  listening  to  the  mudc  with  a  musician's 
direct  listening,  but  by  means  of  the  music 
hears  and  understands.  If  he  should  lift  his 
head  and  find  "  poured  into  his  lips "  the 

flft  of  song,  his  song  would  not  be  like 
t.  Cecilia's  celestial  warblings  of  the  angels' 
melody;  it  would  not  be  like  that  of  the; 
Magdalene,  the  utterance  of  an  individual 
life.  The  manifold  influences  of  the  universe, 
would  body  forth  that  song.  It  would  be  as. 
"the  voice  of  many  waters."  It  would  be 
as  the  voice  of  the  Lord  which  shaketh  the 
wilderness,  as  the  voice  of  the  Lord  whidi 
with  thtmderings  cause th  the  terrified  hinds  to 
cast  their  young;  as  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
which  strippeth  the  forests.  His  song  would 
move  through  all  this  mystery  of  destruction 
to  the  magnificent  assurance  that  in  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  ".every  whit  of  it  uttereth 
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his  glory.*'  *  ttis  song  would  "  distil  as  the 
dew."  As  "  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender 
herb,  and  as  the  showets  upon  Ihe  grass,"  it 
would  drop  the  healing,  quickening  trtrth 
that  the  people's  hope  of  peace  is  one  with 
his  omnipotence  who  sittefh  upon  the  flood. 

iThose  who  are  under  the  influence  of 
music  in  either  of  the  Ways  of  which  1  have 
spoken  do  not  crave  for  sympathy, 
Magdalene  and  St.  Paul  are  both  absotbed 
in  tiieir  respective  thoughts,  and  wrapt  iquite 
awajr  from  all  consciousness  of  their  Com- 
panions. No  impulse  stirs  either  of  Aeii- 
souls  to  look  into  another's  efes,,and  there 
behold  their  own  ecstasy,  living  and  reflected. 
Not  so  with  the  fwo  figures  which  stand  in 
rtie  background.  St.  John  and  St  Augustine 
both  mutually  seek  sympathy. 

My  first  reading  of  St.  John's  face  was, 
that  he  was  receiving  the  divine  sOng  through 
St.  Cecilia ;  but  his  eyes  are  not,  as  I  at  first 
imaginedj  resting  upon  the  earthly  musician's 
lovely  upturned  face.  His  eyes  tae  com- 
muning with  the  eyes  of  St.  Augustine.  Still, 
the  expression  of  his  face  is  essentially  that 
6f  one  who  would  identify  the  mtisidao  with 
the  strain,  and  would  be  capable  of  seeing 
and  hearing  and  handling  iAe  IVord  of  God. 
The  k^-note  of  hi^  epistle,  filmed  from 
knowledge  of  his  oWn  heart,  "  little  chil- 
dren, keqD  yourselves  from  idols.**  Not  mine 
now,  when  the  World's  at raosphete  has  chilled 
my  heart,  and  life's  disappoilitments  have 
dimmed  hiy  eyes  and  .crippled  my  hope ; 
but,  in  the  days  of  early  youth,  I  knew  stich 
listening  as  transfigures  this  childlike  face — 
a  listening  to  the  musician  as  one  with  his 
strain.  Such  a  listener  seeks  sympathy; 
btit  he  has  not  the  self-possession  to  ap- 
plaud, lie  is  drawh  hlutely  in  silent  wor- 
ship towards  the  "  setaph-haUntdd  queen  of 
melody,"  and  his  eyes,  "taking  in  her  heavenly 
grace,  seek  a  fellow-feeling  in  his  fellow- 
listener;  but  he  ncvdr  could,  like  that  other 
listener,  give  sign  of  praise.  As  soon*  could 
lie  applaud  his  mother's  love  or  praise  his 
Other's  thith.  Yet,  the  upraised,  applauding 
hand  of  St.  Angilstine  does  not  offend  him  or 
us.  It  is  a  teverent  applause,  it  is  that  praise 
of  the  Highefst ;  it  is  that  seeking  for  sym- 
pathy which  rightfully  belongs  to  him  who 
wrote^  the  "  Confessions ; "  not  the  senseless 
clapping  of  hafids,  which  rudely  destroj-s  the 
spell  of  music's  final  triumph,  or  breaks  in 
lipon  her  whispered,  sighing  farewell. 
This  reading  of  the  "  St.  Cecilia  "  may  ap- 


*  ^ailm  zxix,,  marginal  reading.* 


pear  to  s<»ne  strained  alad  fimcifbl,  bat  I  am 
convinced  that  Raphael  meant  to  Tepresent 
thedifieitot  Effect  of  music  on  tiiese  different 
Aiitittes,  and  I  «n  the  more  io  convinced, 
that  I  find  from  Mrs.  Jatiiieson  Oat  he  lUfetcd 
his  original  sketch. 

Mrs.  Jamieson  ve*y  t&wSti  jWefert  tl»  Mi- 
gmal  Sketch,  whidh  was  en^aved  bf  Muc 
Antoftio,  and  she  givtes  a  copy  <rf  the  figure 
<rf  St.  'Cedlia,  whidi,  hewever  simple  and 
beautifdl,  ddes  not  sbow  the  distioguiEbiBi 
eh^cteristks  df  a  musician^  listening,  as 
doe^t  the  head  in       painting.  Mrs.  Jamie- 
soh  say^s  'that  ^  that  original  bIq^  ^ 
Magdaiehe  is  represented  lookbig  up,  and,  | 
h^  St.  Ce&dia,  likening  to  the  angeb*  > 
This,  too,  Mrs.  Jamiestib  eovrnders  a  beaotf  J 
in  the  sk^th.  To  me  these  attentddns  seem  ' 
to  have  been  deMbewtely  made,  as,  wiAoui  ;1 
them,  the  picture  woukl  hive  been  incwa-  > 
plete  as  a  represefttati<^  of  the  diffeient  il 
felatidhs  tb  music  of  &BSaeial^  coBstitated  II 
natures.  *  i| 

Raphael's  villa  in  the  Borghese  grouhds 
must  have  betift,  from  the  descriptioB  of  it  m  il 
Eaton's  Ronle,  a  ^lace  c(f  surpassing  inteteA  } 
for  the  beauty  <:>f  its  decoration,  as  well  as  ftw  j 
its  assodadons.  It  was,  alas  I  destroyed  duiag 
the  siege  of  Rome  ki  {849,  and  nothii^  no*  j 
remains  of  ft  "bat  a  few  mils.    Three  of  ' 
the  beA  frescoes  that  adorned  it  were,  how-  \ 
ever,  happily  preserved,  and  we  to  be  seen  || 
in  4  room  at  the  end  of  flie  Borghese  gaUery. 
They  ai-e,  t.  "The  Nuptials  of  AleMndcr 
ahdRoxana;"  5.  "TheNuptiaisirfVertuninus  , 
and  PoWionft 3.  "The  Target  of  the  Gods." 
This  larft-named  composition  is  »nost  extra- 
ordinary.   The  gods  are  making  a  mark  d 
an  image  oF  man,  and  hurling  against  it  "  the 
stings  and  arrdws  of  outrageous  fottune."  It 
was  a  strange  -design  to  have  emanated  from 
the  bright  life  of  Raphael,  whose  cup  ran 
over  wiA  blessh^s  of  every  kind,  and  Ift' 
some  critics  it  is  ascribed  to  Mii^el  Angelo. 
Raphael  Hes  biiried  in  the  Pantheon,  between 
the  graves  6f  Taddeo  Zacchero  Mtd  Annibaie 
Caracci.   There,  also,  are  buried  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  Fierino  6€i  Vaga,  &ad  Giovauii  da 
Wine. 

The  spot  where  Raphael  lies  buried 
chosen  by  himself  during  his  lifetime,  near 
the  grave  of  his  betrothed  bride,  Maria  tii 
Kbbieha.  In  1833  his  remains  Were  ex- 
humed, in  order  to  set  at  rest  a  dispute  con- 
cerning a  skull  wllich  was  falsely  declared  to 
be  his  in  the  Academy  of  St,  Lake  The 
skeleton  was  at  that  time  exhibited,  aftervtudi ; 
a  second  fhneral  osremony  was  ptifoimed.  ' 
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Y. — THE  iEQUIAN  HrLLS, 


THE  foot-pafii  vbich  leads  to  the  famous 
monasteries,  ascends  the  left  bank  of  the 
Anio,  just  beyond  the  gnind  bridge  by  which 
the  Toad  from  Olerano  to  Subiado  crosses  the 
TTvar  at  a  great  hsi^.  little  ch«^l£  at 
intenrals  mark  the  rodky  way,  which  is  over- 
buog  by  wild  Mbunmni  and  coronilla,  and 
Mnged  nritik  saxifrage  and  cyclameo.  The 
first  these  chapels  coDUseBaorates  an 
interesttBg  mediteval  story  in  ■which  Bene- 
dict bore  a  dure.  Anusigst  tiiosewbo  came 
hither  from  Rome  to  share  Iiis  teachii^[,  were 
two  Roman  senators  of  high  nmk,  Anidus 
and  TertnUos,  who  bnwght  with  them  their 
s<ms  Maums  and  PladduSj  entreating  him  to 
bring  them  up  in  the  way  of  Life.  Maurus 
■was  then  tw^rc  years  old  and  Placidus  only 
five.  One  day  (in  52^)  the  child  Flacidus 
fell  Into  the  Anio  below  thds  cliff.  Benedict, 
seeing  trim  hil,  called  to  Maurus  to  assist 
^im,  and  he,  walking  upon  the  water,  caught 
the  dzowning  boy  by  tbe  hair,  and  dragged 
him  out.  His  sofe^  was  followed  by  a  cen- 
ter of  humiiity  between  the  pupil  and  DHtster. 
M^uilus  attriboted  it  to  the  holiness  of  Bene- 
dict, Benelict  to  the  self-devotion  aS  Maums  ; 
Flacidtis  decided  the  question  by  saying  that 
he  had  seen  the  sheepskin-coat  of  Benedict 
hovering  over  him  in  the  water. 

I^ng  before  we  xeadi  it,  the  giandls^toned 
bell  of  Santa  Scholastica,  echoing  amid  the 
rocks,  gives  notice  of  the  approach  to  a  great 
sanctuary.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  its  situation,  perched  upon  huge 
crags,  and  with  the  roaring  river  below.  The 
mcmastery  was  founded  in  the  fifth  century 
by  the  Abbot  -Honomtus,  the  sainted  suc- 
cesssor  of  Benedict,  and  though  repeatedly 
attacked  and  burnt  by  the  Lombards,  the 
§aiacenB,  and  by  its  own  neighbours,  it  always 
rose  again  from  its  ashes  more  splendid  than 
ever.  In  981  it  was  rebuilt  from  the  ground 
under  Benedict  VII.,  and  dedicated  to  S. 
Benedict  and  his  holy  sister  Scholastica. 
From  this  time  ridi  donations  were  constantly 
made,  and  lands  were  atkled  to  its  texrit<Hy, 
till,  in  xioo,  its  abbots  became  princes,  pos- 
sened  of  many  castles  and  fortresses,  and 
with  a  right  of  supreme  jurisdiction  over 
their  vassals.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  appear 
personally  in  the  battle-fields  of  that  troutJed 
time,  in  which  the  Bisho{w  of  Tivoli,  Anagni, 
and  Palestrioa  were  ateo  frequently  seen. 


Many  curious  records  remain  of  their  savag 
administration  of  justice.  In  the  time  of  th 
Ghibelline  Abbot  Adhemar  (1353)  seve: 
monks  were  hung  up  by  their  feet,  and  fire 
lighted  under  their  heads.  In  1454  thei 
severities  led  to  a  rebellion,  in  which  the  cor 
vent  was  stormed  and  many  of  the  monk 
massacred.  Calistus  III.  ntade  the  Abbot . 
Cardinal  Commendatory,  and  the  first  wh 
bore  this  title  was  the  Spanish  Torquemada 
under  whose  rule,  in  1464,  the  famous  Sweyc 
beim  and  Pannartz  established  here  the  firs 
printing-press  in  Italy,  and  published  fron 
hence  '*LactantiusdeDivinis^titutionibus; 
"  Cicero  de  Oratore,"  and,  in  1467, "  August! 
nus  de  Civitate  Del"  In  the  same  yeai 
however,  a  quarrel  with  the  monks  drovi 
them  to  Rome,  where  they  established  them 
selves  in  the  Massimo  Palace.  It  is  interest 
iag  to  remember  that  the  first  printing-pres 
in  £ngland  was  also  established  in  a  Bene 
dictine  Abbey — that  of  Westminster. 

Torquemada  was  succeeded  as  abbot  b; 
Rodrigo  Borgia,  afterwards  Pope  Alex 
ander  VI.,  and  in  his  time  Lucrezia  BorgI; 
often  resided  in  the  castle-palace,  and  Oesa 
came  hither  to  hunt.  UndertheAbbotPompe< 
Colonna,  Julius  II,  united  the  abbacy  witi 
thatofTaria;  in  1514,  Leo  X.  joined  it  to  tha 
of  Monte  Caaina  After  this  it  remained  fo: 
a  hundred  and  sucteen  years  in  the  hands  o 
the  Colonnas,  and  a  memorial  of  the  way  ir 
which  they  held  their  own  against  the  pope: 
may  be  seen  in  the  papal  banner  which  fel 
into  their  hands  in  battle,  and  which  stil 
hangs  in  the  convent  church.  The  front  c 
the  convent  is  modem.  The  building  ii 
divided  by  three  cloisters.  The  first  is 
modem,  but  contains  an  interesting  sar 
coph^us  with  Bacchic  ornaments,  twc 
porphyry  pillars,  and  other  antiquities. 

The  second  cloister,  which  dates  froir 
1052,  is  a  most  beautiful  example  of  Gothic 
decoration.  Over  one  of  its  arcades,  o: 
marble,  is  a  Statue  of  the  Virgin  thronec 
between  lions.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  stone 
inscribed  with  all  the  (enormous)  possession; 
of  the  convent  in  1052.  There  is  also  a 
curious  bas-relief  of  a  wolf  and  a  dog  drink- 
ing, and  on  the  body  of  the  wolf  an  inscrip- 
tion relating  to  thfe  dedication  of  the  church, 
December  4th,  t^Sx,  by  Benedict  VII,  Hence 
we  reach  the  tiurd  and  smallest  cloister — "  11 
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chiostro  dell'Abbate  Lando '— built  early  in 
the  thirteenth  centuiy.  It  is  sutrounded  by  a 
beautiful  arcade  of  double  pillars  like  those 
at  the  Lateran,  and  has  a  poetical  inscription 
in  mosaic,  which  is  the  work  of  the  famous 
Cosmo  Cosmati  and  his  two  sons,  Luca  and 
Jacopo.  In  the  porch  of  the  church  is  an 
interesting  old  Giottesque  picture,  and  the 
capital  of  a  Corinthian  column  attesting  the 
presence  of  a  temple  on  this  site. 

The  interior  of  the  church,  though  modem, 
is  not  unimposing.  S.  Onorato  sleeps 
beneath  the  high  altar.  Under  his  statue  is 
an  inscription  which  recalls  the  legend  that 
the  translation  of  his  beloved  master  Bene- 
dict into  the  better  world  was  miraculously 
revealed  to  him. 

As  the  path  from  Sta.  Scholastica  to  the 
Sacro  Speco  is  steep  and  fatiguing,  a  small 
chapel  has  been  erected  at  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  larger  monastery,  where  aged  and 
infirm  persons  are  allowed  to  accomplish 
their  pilgrimage.  The  scenery  now  becomes 
more  romantic  and  savage  at  eveiy  step  as 
we  ascend  the  winding  path,  till,  about  half  a 
mile  further  on,  a  small  gate  admits  one  to 
the  famous  immemorial  Ilex  Grove,  which  is 
said  to  date  from  the  fifth  century,  and  which 
has  never  been  profaned  by  axe  or  hatchet. 
The  grand  old  trees  bowed  wiA  age,  with 
twisted  and  contorted  stems,  form  a  deose 
mass  of  shadow,  gratefiil  after  the  arid  rocks, 
and  diey  hang  in  masses  of  grey-green  verdure 
over  the  depth.  Here  and  there  the  mossy 
trunks  are  covered  with  fern,  upon  which  a 
ray  of  sunlight  falls  with  dazzling  brilliancy. 
At  the  end  of  the  grove  the  path  narrows, 
and  a  steep  winding  stair,  just  wide  enough 
to  admit  one' person  at  a  time,  leads  to  the 
platform  before  the  convent,  which  up  to  that 
moment  is  entirely  concealed.  It  is  always 
said  that  monks  have  known  how  to  choose 
the  sites  of  their  dwellings  better  than  any 
one  else,  but  surely  no  situation  was  ever 
equal  to  this,  to  which  they  were  led  by  its 
historical  associations.  There  is  an  old 
Latin  distich  which  says, — 

"  Rmaudtu  ralles,  collo  Benedictu  wnsbat. 
Opptda  n«aci«cu*,  magnat  IfMtbu  urbw'' 

The  name  of  die  monastery,  Sacro  Speco, 
commemorates  the  holy  cave  of  S.  Benedict. 
At  the  entrance  the  thrilling  interest  of  the 
place  is  at  once  recalled  to  us  by  the  in- 
scription, "  Here  is  the  patriarchal  cradle  of 
the  monks  of  the  West  of  the  Order  of  S. 
Benedict."  The  long  entrance  corridor, 
built  on  arches  oyer  the  abyss,  has  frescoes 
of  four  sainted  popes — Gregory,  Agatho, 
Leo,  and  another.   It  ends  in  an  ante- 


^amber  with  a  painted  statue  of  S.  Bene- 
dict, some  beautiful  old  Umbrian  frescoes  , 
of  the  Vu;gin  and  Child  between  the  four 
Evangelists. 

Hence  we  reach  the  entrance  of  the  , 
all-glorious  upper-church,  built  by  the  Abbot 
John  V.  in  1116,  and  adorned  with 'frescoes 
under  John  VI.  in  1220.     On  one  side 
the  story  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  is  told, 
introduced  by  the  figures  of  the  proplieb 
who  annoimced  His  coming,  while  the  oppo- 
site wall  is  occupied  by  me  history  of  dx 
Crucifixion.   Here,  angds  are  represented  as 
catching  the  streams  of  blood  which  flow  from 
the  Divine  wounds;  the  soul  of  Dismas, 
the  penitent  thief,  is  received  by  an  ai^  , 
while  that  of  the  bad  tiuef,  Gesmas,  is  earned  ' 
off  by  a  black  demon. 

As  we  descend  the  Santa  Scala,  trodden  ^ 
by  the  feet  of  Benedict,  and  ascended  by  the 
monks  upon  their  knees,  the  solemn  beauty  . 
of  the  place  increases  at  every  step.   Much  I 
of  the  rock  is  stitl  left  bare,  and  hangs  ova- 
head  in  ja^ed  masses,  preserving  the  cavern-  | 
like  character  of  the  scene,  while  every  avail-  j 
able  space  is  rich  with  colour  and  gold, 
radiant,  yet  perfectly  subdued  and  har- 
monious.   The  saints  of  the  Order,  and  , 
those  especially  connected  with  it,  Benedict,  : 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  archdeacon  Peter, 
Romanus,  Maunis,   Pladdus,  Honoratus, 
Scholastica,  and  Anatolia,  look  down  npcm  • 
us  repeatedly  from   the  great  thirteendt-  | 
century  frescoes. 

The  staircase  leads  to  the  holy  of  holies, 
the  actual  Sacro  Speco,  where  Benedict  lived 
for  three  years  in  darkness.  Fi\'e  lamps  dow 
illumine  it,  and  by  their  light  we  see  a  statue 
of  the  saint  by  Raggi  (sculptor  of  the  fotmt^n 
in  the  Piazza  Navona)  of  the  school  of  Ber- 
nini, and  frescoes  of  the  TriumjA  of  Death,  of 
the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  of  many  saints. 

In  this  cave  S.  Gr^ry  narrates  that  heae- 
diet  after  his  return  from  Vicovaro  (to  vikh 
he  had  gcme  for  a  short  time  as  abbot) 
"dwelt  ^one  with  himself,**  being  "alwa)'5 
busied  in  the  presence  oi  his  Cre^,  io  b^ 
wailing  the  spiritual  miseries  of  his  s<ml  and 
past  sins,  in  watching  over  the  enwb'tns  of 
his  heart,  and  in  the  constant  contemplafion 
of  Divine  things."  Here  the  de«I  hovered 
over  him  as  a  little  black  bird,  su^esting 
sinful  thoughts  and  desires,  which  he  sub- 
dued by  flinging  himself  amid  the  thorns  and 
netties.  Here  he  received  a  pmsoned  loaf 
from  the  wicked  priest  Florentius,  and,  throw-  I 
ing  it  on  the  ground,  forced  a  tame  raven  on 
his  command  to  b^it  beyond  mortal  Fcadi.  , 
And  here  he  laid  down  the  rule  of  his  onler, 

__J 
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making  its  basis  the  twelve  degrees  of 
humility. 

From  the  arches  below  the  convent  one 
may  emerge  upon  a  small  terraced  garden, 
once  1  ridge  covered  with  a  thicket  of  thorns, 


upon  which  S.  Benedict  used  to  roll  his 
naked  body  to  extinguish  the  passions  of  the 
flesh.  Here,  seven  centuries  afterwards,  S. 
Francis,  coming  to  visit  the  shrine,  knelt  and 
prayed  before  the  thorns  which  had  such 


Subbico.  with  ibe  Bridge. 


5a  ere  Speco,  SaUaco. 


glorious  memories,  and  planted  two  rose- 
trees  beside  them.  The  roses  of  S.  Francis 
flourish  still,  and  are  carefully  tended  by  the 
monks,  but  the  Benedictine  thorns  have  dis- 
appeared. 

To  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  convent  of 
tlie  Sacro  Speco,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the 


lower  pa.th,  which  diverges  just  beyond  Santa 
SchoUistica.  A  succession  of  zig-zags  along 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  amid  savage  scenery, 
leads  to  a  bridge  over  the  river,  Whence  a 
pathlet,  winding  often  by  staircases  up  and 
down  the  rocks,  allows  one  to  see  the  whole 
building  rising  above  the  beautiful  falls  of  the 
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Anio.  We  emerge  close  to  the  ruins  of  a 
Nymphseum  belonging  to  Nero's  Villa,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  viev 
from  hence  up  the  goige,  with  the  gnat  rock- 
cresting  monastery  xm  the  cM^r  side,  and  all 
the  wealth  of  rich  verdure  on  the  nearer 
steeps,  which  take  the  name  of  Monte  Car- 
pineto  from  the  hornbeams  with  which  they 
are  covered.  The  little  chapel  above  the 
Sacro  Speco  is  that  of  San  Biagio  (S.  Blaise), 
who  is  inToked  whenever  any  catastrophe 
occurs  in  the  valley.  Here,  once  every  year, 
mass  is  chanted  by  the  monks  of  Santa 
Scholastica. 

As  we  descend  the  valley  from  the  convents, 
the  stately  castle  of  Subiaco  rises,  crowning 
the  town,  against  tiie  distant  blue  mountains. 
On  the  right  of  the  rand  is  It  dirine  standing 
on  a  rich  orai%e*«<4oWAd  tufa  lock,  very 
dear  to  artists.  .  Ne«r  ^Tiver,  the  vall^  is 
almost  blocked  Bp^4ie  'temense  buildings 
of  the  CoUegiata,  a  <:hurch  and  palace  bum; 
by  Pius  VI.,  when  Car<Knal  Bishop  of  Subiaco, 
as  the  abbots  of  Sta.  Scholastica  had  been 
bishops  also  until  the  see  was  tmited  with  a 
cordinalate. 

The  castle,  called  La  Rocca,  built  by  the 
warlike  Abbot  John  V.,  was  long  a  summer 
residence  of  the, popes.  One  of  its  towers, 
still  called  "  Borgiana,"  recalls  the  residence 
here  of  Cardinal  Ro<kifl>  Bcn^ia,  afterwards 
Alexander  VI.  Magamcent  views  may  be 
obtained  from  Ae  wmdcrws  o£  the  rooms, 
which  contiin  a  few  good  pictures. 

The  town  formerly  professed  the  utmost 
devotion  to  the  papacy,  and  the  waggon-load 
of  its  wild  flowers  was  one  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive and  Attractive  of  the  presents  to 
Pius  IX.,  on  his  anniv^ary,  sent  by  "  La 
sua  divotissima  Subiaco,"  yet  now  the  names 
of  the  streets  are  all  changed,  and  we 
have  the  eternal  "Via  Cavour,  Via  Venti 
Settembre,"  &c.  Costumes  still  linger  here, 
but  are  less  strikiqg  than  further  in  the 
mountains.  The  men  all  wear  bunches  of 
flowers  in  their  hats  on  festas,  the  women 
wear  spadmi^  ending  in  a  hand,  an  acorn,  or 
a  bunch  of  flowers  in  silver.  Beyond  the 
excellent  Albeigo  della  Pemice,  and  the 
gate  built  in  honour  of  Pius  VI.,  is  a  curious 
old  bridge  with  a  gate-tower  over  the  Anio. 
One  of  the  best  views  of  the  town  is  just 
across  this  bridge.  The  path  which  is 
approached  by  it  leads  to  the  beautifully 
situated  convent  of  the  Cappuccbu.  In  the 
portico  is  a  very  quaint  fresco  of  S.  Francis, 
the  beloved  of  animals,  "  vir  vCre  cathoHcus 
totusque  ^rastolicus,"  diaking  hands  with  a 
wolf,  much  to  the  horror  df  his  attendant 


monks.  Endless  other  paths  lead  up  the ' 
hills  in  diflerent  directions,  throu^  woods  bjr  i 
rushing  brooks,  and  along  ttonntam  kdges, ' 
and  indeed  the  whcrfe  of  the  Vtlle  Santa,  as ; 
the  district  of  Subiaco  is  popolariy  coUed,  is 
well  worth  exploring. 

The  road  from  Subiaco  to  Tivoli  follows, 
first  the  Via  Sublacensis,  constructed  by 
Nero,  and  then  the  Via  Valeria,  which  was 
the  work  of  the  censor  Valerius  Maximus, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  447.  In  spring,  nhen 
it  is  chiefly  visited  by  foreigners,  the  countiy 
strikes  one  as  bare,  and  the  diief  interes: 
is  derived  entirely  from  the  villages  which  I 
crest  the  hills  on  either  side.  But  in  summer, 
when  the  chestntft  woods  are  in  full  leaf,  and 
the  luxuriant  vines  from  tree  to  tree 
along  ^  wUcTS,  the  soeneiy  is  unspeahUy 
lovdy. 

A  continuous  avenue  of  mountain  vilhgc  \ 
lines  the  way.  First  we  have  on  the  rigbt, 
Cerfasn,  and  on  the  left,  ilocca  di  Cantenno, 
its  long  lines  of  old  "houses  cresting  tbe 
declivity.  Then,  on  the  r^t,  we  have  Agosta, 
and  on  the  left  Marano.  A  road  on  the  ri^n: 
now  turns  off  to  the  Lago  Celano,  and  only 
two  miles  distant  we  see  Arsoli,  the  ancieai 
Arsula,  containing  the  handsome,  still  in- 
habited castle  of  Prince  Massimo.  Heretiw 
apartment  once  occupied  by  S.  Filippo  Men, 
founder  of  the  Oratorians,  is  preserved  wi& 
religious  care.  Though  he  frKjuently  stayed 
with  the  Massimo  family,  he  lived  hm  almost 
as  a  hermit,  eating  only  bread,  with  a  fw 
olives,  herbs,  or  an  apple,  drinking  only 
water,  and  tying  on  the  bare  floor.  Ttee 
is  a  small  picture  gallery  at  Aisoli,  but  i:  ii 
almost  always  locked  up. 

Passing  under  Roviano,  which  has  a  castlt 
of  the  Sciarras,we  reach  a  more  fertile  counrrj  . 
where  the  men  train  the  vines,  with  bunchei 
of  great  blue  iris  fastened  in  their  hats,  an^ 
on  the  right  we  ■see  Cafitelupo,  where  tb: 
Marchese  del  Gallo,  itfho  mairiedA  daughie: 
of  Prince  Luden  Bnorapnrte,  has  a  tSc^x.'^ 
in  which  he  spends  the  tsmsiast.  He»  ^ 
number  of  shiines  -sutFOunding  a  little  grec' 
with  some  old  ilattraes,  announces  tht 
approach  to  San  Cosimato,  the  yr&^t  d 
hermitages,  mentioned  in  a  bull  of  Gregoiy 
VII.  as  "  Monasterium  Sancd  CosincK 
situm  in  valle  Tiburtina."  No  one  wed: 
imagine,  from  merfily  passing  along  the  roi-. 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  curious  places  a 
the  country,  well  deserving  of  attention  ac:  ■ 
study.  But  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity  the  caverns  in  the  cliffe  '^'^■'^'i 
here  abruptly  overhang  the  rivov  had  beff 
taken  possession  of  by  a  troop  of  berot^t^ 
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■who  turned  this  country,  (or  they  had  many 
■caverns  at  Vicovaro  also,  into  a  'perfect 
Thebaid.    Passing  through  the  convent,  and 
its  pretty  garden  full  of  pillared  pergolas 
(ladies  are  not  admitted),  awindingpath,  the 
merest  ledge,  often  a  narrow  stah^  against  the 
fh,ce  of  the  precipice,  bften  cavemed  over  or 
tunnelled  through  the  rock,  leads  to  this  ex- 
traordinary settlement,  and  opens  upon  one 
hennitl^  aR&t  another,  provided  widi  its 
little  windotr,  and  its  todk-hewn  couch  and 
scat.    A  tiny  cunpanile  remairts  bn  a  pro- 
,  jecting  crag,  which  summoned  the  recluses 
I  to  prayer.    The  last  cave,  larger  than  any  of 
j  the  others,  was  their  chapel,  formed  of  living 
I  rock.  Mass  is  still  occasionally  ^aid  here,  and 
the  scene  is  most  striking,  as,  to  admit  the 
.  light,  large  doors  just  opposite  the  altar,  and 
.  only  a  few  feet  distant,  are  thrown  open,  and 
,  one  looks  down  the  5)erpendicular  cliff  over- 
hAing  with  ilexes  centuries  old,  into  the  Anio 
immediately  beneath,  and  the  toat  of  its- 


waters  mifi^l-s  with  the  chaimting  of  the 
psalms.  In  the  fifth  Century  a  collection  of 
monks  had  united  on  the  heights  above  the 
river,  and,  before  he  had  founded  his  own 
convent,  attractedby  the  fkme  of  his  sanctity, 
they  chose  S.  Benedict  as  their  superior, 
ffe  declined  at  first,  warning  them  that  they 
would  not  like  the  severity  of  his  rale,  but 
they  insisted,  imd  he  joined  tfiem  here.  In 
a  short  time  his  austerity  rotised  their  hatred, 
and  th^  attenipted  to  poison  him  in  the 
sacrament  cup,  but  when,  before  drinking, 
he  inade  -flie  ^ga  ttf  tiife  erdss  over  it,  it  fell 
to  pieces  in  his  hands.  "God  forgive  jrou, 
my  brethren,"  he  said,  "  you  see  that  I  spoke 
the  truth  whe^i  I  to!d  you  that  your  rule  and 
mine  would  tiot  agree,"  and  he  retmiied  to 
Subiaco.  The  scene  of  this  story  is  a  cavemed 
chapel  in  the  cliff  x>n  the  other  side  of  the 
convent,  adorned  with  rude  frescoes.  Here 
women  ate  permitted  to  enter. 

.  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HAllE. 


■ETERNITY  OF  FAira,  HOPE,  AND  LOVE. 

Br  THK  UTE  NOIUtAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 


Ji]*AlTH,  hope,  and  love  are  eternal !  t'aith 
and  hope  do  not  belong  to  this  world 
only,  nor  is  love  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  next  The  Apostle  states  the  very  re- 
verse.   "  Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and  lovt." 

I-  Faith  shall  abidf. — There  must  ever  be 
a  mystery  in  heaven  as  well     on  earth  which 
no  created  eye  will  ever  be  able  to  penetrate. 
The  Infinite  Mind  can  never  be  comprehended 
by  the  finite.    The  attributes  of  God  in  all 
dieir  glory  shall  for  ever  be  "past  finding  out." 
I  What  oreature  sh^  be  able  to  -comprehend 
;  that  existence  which  is  marlud  by  no  time, 
I  but  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting^that 
I  wisdom  whose  plans  take  in  all  ages,  all 
I  powers,  and  all  worlds  —  that  love  which 
\  sustains  all  beings  with  life  and  joy?  There 
nre,  indeed,  many  mysteries  which  cannot  be 
fathomed  in  this  world,  but  which  may  become 
simple  to  the  mind  when  it  receives  its  first 
rudiments  of  education  in  heaven,  just  as 
truths  of  science  which  had  once  puzzled  the 
infant  Newton,  soon  became  to  him,  the 
educated  philosopher,  as  the  very  elements 
of  his  matured  knowledge.   Bu^  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  truths  which  are  among  the 
first  we  leam  and  live  by  here,  which  may 
fbr  ever  be  as  unapproadiable  as  is  the  star 
which  has  lighted  up  our  path  from  child- 
hood.  TTie  being  of  God,  as  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  is  one  of  these.   It  will  be  the 


light  df  heaven,  yet  a  light  that  no  man 
can  approach.  It  will  be  glory,  yet  as  a 
cloud  of  glory  round  the  throne.  And 
hence  fliere  must,  In  the  nature  of  things,  be 
room  for  the  exercise  of  feith.  For  ever  we 
shall  be  seeing  mote  than  we  once  believed, 
but  also  seeing  how  much  mote  ihere  is  yet 
to  believe — ^for  eWr  solving  daric  riddles, 
with  others,  darker  stfll,  for  ever  presenting 
themselves  for  our  solution—for  ev«-  getting 
above  a  mystety,  bift  for  ever  seeing  a  mys- 
tery above  us — ^for  ever  looking  back  with 
wonder  at  what  once  puzzled  us,  yet  looking 
fbiward  with  grsrter  wondw  at  what  puzzles 
us  still  more.  Now  it  is  only  by  faith  we 
can  be  induced  thws  to  rely  on  what  we  can 
not  as  yet  solve,  to  act  upon  what  we  cannot 
comprehend,  to  receive  as  true  what  yet  is 
not  mastered  by  the  reason  or  understanding. 
Faith  must,  therefore,  abide  as  the  only 
eye  to  discover  what  otherwise  were  in- 
visible. Why,  then,  be  grieved  or  crushed, 
because  there  lie  at  the  horizon  of  our 
knowledge  truths  utterly  incomprehensible 
— truths  e\'en  regarding  God,  His  Being 
and  attributes,  whfeh  demand  before 
they  can  be  received  and  enjoyed?  It  must 
be  so.  Were  it  otherwise,  and  did  we  bdieve 
only  what  we  understood,  we  must  cease  to 
believe  in  the  tvo  chief  fects  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all   knowledge — our  own 
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existence  and  the  existence  of  God,  both 
being  profound  and  unceasing  mysteries. 

But  if  the  Being  and  attributes  of  His 
Godhead  must  ever  demand  childlike  faith, 
so,  doubtless,  must  -many  of  the  acts  of  this 
incomprehensible  One  always  itquire  the 
exercise  of  faith.  Some  people  think  of 
heaven  only  as  the  winding-up  of  this  life 
drama — the  calm  repose  after  a  battle — a 
rest  after  a  long  and  weaiy  journey — the  end 
of  all  exertion,  all  activity,  all  labour,  all  grand 
and  glorious  providences.  Would  that  we 
lifted  our  thoughts  up,  and  realised  some- 
thing more  worthy  of  the  mighty  and 
glorious  Ruler  of  the  universe !  We  cannot 
possibly  doubt  that  Uiere  shall  be  much 
doing,  and  much  seeing,  and  a  marvellous 
history  ever  proceeding  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  universe.  Think  only  of  their 
number  and  variety !  The  redeemed  from 
earth,  though  forming  "  a  multitude  which  no 
man  can  number,"  may  be  but  a  fraction 
when  compared  with  "  the  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels."  Nor  can  any  one  imagine 
the  diversity  amidst  unity  that  shall  be  there. 
The  saints  from  even  this  little  earth,  and 
in  our  little  day,  are  gathered  in  with  such 
marvellous  differences  in  their  history,  as 
that  some  have  withdrawn  after  the  life  of 
an  hour,  and  some  after  a  life  of  centuries ; 
some  but  with  a  minute  between  them,  or 
at  the  same  moment,  have  entered  heaven, 
while  others  are  separated  by  intervals  of 
thousands  of  years.  And  oh !  what  astonish- 
ing varieties  of  spuitaal  bdngs  and  high 
intelligences  may  be  contributed  from  the 
uncounted  ages  of  the  awful  past  since  God 
called  ration^  beings  into  existence,  and  from 
the  many  provinces  of  His  kingdom  which 
embraces  worlds  more  numerous,  it  may  be, 
than  the  grains  of  sand  on  all  the  shores 
of  ocean  I  The  mind  is  over^wered  when 
it  attempts  to  picture  the  possibility  of  what 
we  may  witness  during  the  endless  continu- 
ance of  universal  history.  The  analogy  of 
the  present  world,  the  condititms  of  human 
progress,  the  very  constitution  God  has  given 
us,  as  well  as  the  revelation  He  has  made 
of  His  own  nature,  all  point  to  endless  action. 
Everything  opposes  the  supposition  that  God 
will  m  the  future  conduct  His  government 
directly  and  not  instrumentally,  as  He  does 
here.  It  is  true  that  God  in  a  sense  does  not 
require  the  aid  of  His  creatures — but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  He  always  does  employ 
His  creatures,  from  the  highest  archangel  to 
the  weakest  babe,  in  carrying  out  His  purposes. 
Without  angels  He  might  minister  to  the 
heirs  of  salvation.    Without  missioiuuies  He 


could  preach  the  gospel.    Without  physi-  , 
cians  He  could  heal  the  body.    Without  j' 
teachers  He  could  instruct  the  world,  l^th-  :  j 
out  the  eflforts  of  human  benevolence  He  , 
could  relieve  the  needy,  clothe  the  naked,  and 
succour  the  afflicted.   But  it  is  just  because  , 
of  His  immense  love  that  He  makes  all  His 
subjects  share  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  all   His  children  share   in  the  , 
management  of  the  family,  all  His  friends  i 
partake  in  His  own  labour  and  joy.    And  so 
shall  it  be  for  ever.    The  grand  panorama 
of  history  shall  pass  on  and  on  for  ever.  To 
conceive  of  its  coming  to  an  end,  with  I 
nothing  more  to  see,  to  do,  or  to  happen,  is, 
to  me,  impossible.   We  can  as  well  imagine 
the  world's  life  to  become  frozen,  in  an  \ 
hour,  every  plant  to  stop  growing,  every  'i 
stream  to  cease  its  motion,  and  every  buman  I 
being  and  human  woric  to  be  arrested.  ■ 

But  the  moment  I  realise  the  idea  of  end-  ' 
less  life  and  action  by  countless  beings  in  an  ' 
infinite  universe,  I  also  perceive  how  there 
must  for  ever  be  a  demand  upon  my  faith ;  ' 
that  is,  there  must  ever  be  the  worluog  out 
of  plans,  the  end  of  which  I  cannot  see  or  com-  '! 
prehend, — things  doing,  which  I  cannot  fw 
a  time  fathom  —  events  upon  events,  re-  | 
quiring  vast  cycles  for  their  accomplishment, 
and  embracing,  it  may  be,  the  history  (tf 
many  worlds  and  many  orders  of  being,  which 
we  may  watch,  and  study,  and  take  a  part  in, 
but  which  may  be  to  ns  utterly  incompre- 
hensible.  Nay,  there  may  occur,  ever  and 
anon,  periods  (tf  more  than  ordinary  per* 
plexity,  when  nothii^  can  carry  us  through 
and  solve  our  doubts  and  sustain  joy  and  ' 
peace  in  our  hearts,  except  the  exercise  of  ' 
faith,  and  of  childlike  reliance  upon  God's  j 
sovereignty,  power,  mercy,  wisdom,  and  inex- 
haustible love.  '  [ 

What  we  know  of  angelic  history,  not  only  I; 
illustrate  what  I  have  said,  but  proves  that  'l 
in  a  perfect  and  exalted  state  of  being  there 
may  be  scope  afforded  for  great  and  noble 
labour,  which  beyond  doubt  must  call  for  the  . 
exercise  of  fiiith.  If  the  Scriptures  tell  us 
little  of  the  angels,  they  tell  ns  more  than  ' 
enough  to  impress  us  with  the  conviction  , 
that  these  bright  legions  of  holy  intelligences  i 
are  day  and  night  ceaseless  in  their  activities  j 
in  coimection  with  this  world ;  that  they  ] 
have  seen  its  whole  history  from  the  creation,  i 
when  these  "  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  ,' 
But  unless  they  were  gifted  with  omni-  [ 
science,  or  that  God  brfbrehand  revealed  || 
to  them  every  circumstance  which  would  i 
take  place,  we  must  conclude  that  they  have  ,| 
been  watching  events  with  high  thought  and  i 
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profound  interest,  but  with  such  ignorance  of 
what  was  to  happen,  with  so  little  anticipa- 
tion of  the  succeeding  acts  of  the  wondrous 
drama,  or  of  Uie  persons  who  would  next 
appear,  that  there  has  been,  and  is,  a  con- 
stant denuuid  upon  their  &ith.  Like  our- 
selves, they  are  no  doubt  often  compelled 
to  cast  themselves  upon  God,  assured  that 
"He  does  all  things  well,"  Uiough  at  the 
moment  they  cannot  see  how ;  and  can  only 
believe  that,  however  strange,  and"  dark,  and 
perplexing  things  may  be,  the  end  thereof 
will  be  full  of  light  and  glory. 

But  while  the  history  of  God's  kingdom 
is  proceeding,  they  doubtless,  as  creatures, 
see  the  future  by  the  very  same  kind  of 
instruments  with   which  we  see  it  our- 
selves, though  the  instruments  themselves 
are  more  powerfiil,  and  can  see  things 
that  are  further  off.    Like  us,  they  may 
have  much  of  the  future  revealed  to  them  by 
God.    The  Spirit  of  God,  from  time  to  time, 
[  may  spread  before  their  eye  visions  of  the 
future,  as  He  did  to  Isaiah.    But  yet  much 
I  more  may  be  concealed  than  what  is  re- 
vealed, while  that  which  is  revealed  may  be 
so  surrounded  with  such  clouds  and  darkness 
I  as  will  keep  alive  in  their  minds,  as  in  ours, 
wonder  and  doubt  as  to  how  the  event  will 
i  at  last  appear  when  it  full)r  emerges  from 
^  the  darkness.     Then,  again,   the  angels 
can  doubtless  discover  much  of  the  future 
from  their  vast  experience  of  the  past,  and 
[  from  their  knowledge  of  the  general  plan  by 
I  which  God  is  governing  the  world.    If  an 
'  earthly  statesman  of  vast  experience,  who 
has  discovered  the  key  which  unlocks  the 
I  policy  of  a  nation,  can,  with  marvellous  sa- 
gacity, predict,  amidst  apparant  confusion  and 
inextricable  complication  of  events,  what  the 
probable  result  will  be,  how  much  more  are 
angels  able,  by  the  mere  strength  of  their  intel- 
lects, the  vastness  of  their  experience,  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  God,  to 
prognosticate  £e  future  in  human  history  ? 

Hence  every  day,  every  new  era,  that 
dawns  on  earth  may  fill  them  with  intense 
interest  to  know  what  it  will  bring  forth. 
They  may  thus  watch  events  in  individual 
history — as  Job's  affliction,  or  the  call  of 
Abram — and  events  in  national  history  like 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  or  the  Reforma- 
tion— with  eager  inquiry  as  to  what  shall  be 
the  end  thereof.  The  whole  life  of  Christ, 
from  the  day  He  was  bom  until  He  died, 
may  thus  have  been  a  riddle  they  were  daily 
solving,  and  which  was  daily  affording  new 
food  lor  wonder,  love,  and  praise.  These, 
verily,  were  "  things  which  the  angels  desired 


to  look  into."  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  incarnation,  life,  death,  resurrection, 
and  glory  of  Jesus  were  a  series  of  occurrences 
which,  though  in  theirgeneral  oufline  they  may 
have  been  known  to  the  angels,  yet,  in  their 
details,  must  have  displayed  a  fulness,  a 
grandeur,  which  infinitely  surpassed  every 
conjecture,  and  exceeded  all  their  hopes. 
And  thus  it  must  be  with  those  highest  intel- 
ligences now.  Except  in  so  far  as  God  is 
pleased  to  reveal  to  them  what  is  to  take 
place  this  century  in  India  or  China,  or  in 
so  far  as  they  can  guess  the  probable  future 
from  what  they  know  and  have  acquired  from 
the  past,  they  must,  as  creatures,  be  in  igno- 
rance, and  be  watching  with  intense  interest 
the  mystery  of  Providence  imfold  itself  bit 
by  bit,  and  the  sealing  of  prophecy,  and  the 
dawning  of  the  light  ^  the  Gospel,  and  the 
occurrence  of  every  event  which  promises 
good  to  man  and  glory  to  God,  while,  ever 
and  anon,  an  additional  ray  of  glory  lights 
up  their  sunny  hearts  as  another  and  another 
siimer  repents  and  becomes  a  member  of 
the  family  of  the  redeemed. 

And  if  it  has  been  thus  with  the  mighty 
angels  for  six  thousand  years,  so  I  believe 
shall  it  ever  be  with  us  and  with  all  the 
family  of  God  1  Instead  of  wonders  ceasing 
when  we'edter  heaven,  they  will  but  increase  ; 
for  the  more  we  know,  the  more  wonderful 
does  everything  become.  Wonder  belongs 
to  knowtedge,  not  to  inexperience.  The 
learned  man  wonders  at  a  flower,  or  insect, 
while  the  ignorant  man  or  the  child  sees 
nothing  to  attract  his  attention.  A  primrose, 
I  doubt  not,  is  more  an  object  of  admiration 
and  wonder  to  an  angel  than  to  us.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  mysteries  lessening,  they  will 
accumulate.  We  shall  gaze  with  greater  awe 
into  greater  depths  of  God's  msdom ;  we 
shall  look  up  to  more  dizzy  heights  of  His 
mighty  power;  but  with  all  this  there 
will  be  no  doubt,  no  pain,  no  sorrow,  no 
disturbance  of  our  deep  c£dm,  because  our 
faith  in  God  will  abide^  and  for  ever  acquire 
a  greater  intenn^.  Every  new  mjrstery 
which  becomes  old  will  stimulate  our  fiuth  to 
encounter  aoother  more  profound,  sure  that 
it,  too,  will  one  day  be  added  to  our  stock 
of  things  understood.  Every  mountain-top 
we  are  able  to  reach,  whUe  it  enables  us 
to  look  down  upon  what  we  once  looked  up 
to  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  journey,  will 
but  disclose  higher  summits  iar  beyond, 
requiring  a  stronger  wing  and  more  daring 
flight  to  reach,  but,  when  reached,  affording 
views  of  God  more  glorious,  and  joys  more 
exalted.   But  when  shall  the  end  be  reached  ? 
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Never  1  for  that  eod  is  the  full  ccna{»eben- 
sion.  of  dbe  Infinite  God  in  aJJ:  the  p^ection 
of  His  vondrons  Being,  and  of  wondrous 
ways.  In' heaven,  as  on  eaclh,  the  saint  sball 
be  able  to  say,  with  refereojc e  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  all  His  doings^  '*  I  have  not  yet 
attained,  but  this  one  thii:^  1  do,  I  press  on." 

What  a  glorious  prospect  does  this  open 
up  I  What  a  progress  firom  ^ly  to  glory  1 
Ever  reaching,  but  never  ending;  ever  enjoy- 
ing, but  never  eduusting ;  ever  knowing 
more,  never  comprehending  all;  ever  seeing 
and  wonderisg,  but  ever  believing  and  trusty 
ing—for  "/aHA  sMl  abide  I " 

But  I  have  spoken  of  iaUb  chiefly  in  the 
sense  of  believing  in  things  not  fuUy  seen 
or  understood,  wbetlier  Uiese  include  the 
myst^  of  the  Being  of  God,  oc  the  mystery 
of  His.  pla«8  and  purposes  carried  on  for 
evei;  and  ever,  and  in  the  exocution  of  wlucb 
we  shall  doubtless  bear  a  parL  But  we  may 
view  faith  as  eiqpresuve  of  sui^de,  diikilike 
tni^  in  tiw  Uvi^  God — and  teoi  assured 
that  it  shall  abi^  WUeo  we  speak  of 
seeing  God  in  heaven,  we  must  not.  uodfir- 
stand  by  this  a  seeing  Him  with,  the  caraal 
eye ;  for  while  we  shail  indeed  see  Him  ia 
this  soise,  in  die  iucaisato  Saviour,  yet  in 
no  sense  can  we.  99»  bbe  spuj,  the  spirit, 
or  the  chacacter  of  9l  peraoo,,  ex£^  in 
so  &v  as  our  own  souis  aud  sfuyite  disce«n 
him,  and  we  are  ejaabted,  io  tfce  posses- 
sion of  a  like  cfaora^r,  to  perceive  tiira. 
How  elfte.  thoo,  shall  we  God  but  in 
the  exercise  of  &ith  and  ]j»ve?  We  duH 
see  Hiio  i«or«  cimfy*  and  tbut  becatue  the 
eyes  of  faith  apd  love  wiU  be  wore  ctear. 
There,  as  bere,  H«  wtU  "  dwell  in  ou*  I*earts 
by  faith,"  and  for  ever  k&awkdge  ^  f^h 
shall  act  and  res^b  on  es^h  other,  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  God  giving  a,  deeper  trust,  and 
the  intense!  trust,  produfiing  a  truer,  spiritual 
knowledge.  The  more  faith  there  is,  the 
more  wiU  it  be  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  the 
glory  of  God ;  and  th«  more  the  glory  of  God 
is  seen,  the  more  will  love  be  strcugthened 
to  "  believe  all  tilings."  In  beaveo,  in  the 
Father's  bouse,  the  qbild  will  not  trust  less, 
but  mon,  and  cleave  with  a  deepec  cooftd^ce 
to  his  Father's  boso».  £ndle«i  life  wiU  be 
endless  faith — for  it  wilt  abide. 

2.  J5fi^^  sia^  a^., — Hope  is  another  of 
thos^  ^-^ee^  which  it  is  somehow  as^uncd 
belotig  to  earth,  but  c^np^t  Apd  scope  fox 
exercise  in  heavev.  It  is  admtUed  that 
there  is  no  eraottoD,  of  ^  soul  which  more 
beautifies  earth  than  hope.  It  is  such  an 
emotion  as  belongs  OQly  to  imm<^:tab.  The 
lower  aniouils  have  it  not,  for  they  bav« 


nothing. bett^.  in  store  for  them  than  the 
present  afiEord;.  The  lost  have  it  not ; 
and  when  it  is  extinguished,  there  musi 
be  hell  indeed,  and  the  darkness  of  despair. 
Such  a  grand  and  important  part  does 
hope  play,  as  well  as  faith,  in  this  world, 
that  t|)Le  Apostle  says  "we  are  saved  bj 
hope."  The  Chnst^Uf  whea  Cenapest-tossed, 
posse^es  it  as  "  an  anchor,,"  and  when  hf^v 
ing  he  has  it  as  "a.heUoet"  Shall  hope  be  no 
longer  required  in  the  new  heavens  and  the 
pew  earth  ?  Shall  it  be  rememiiered  only  as 
a  dream  of  our  earthly  childhood,  a  blight 
vision  which  is  up  longer  needed,  because 
we  no  Ipnger  hopei  but  posscsa?  No! 
Hope  shall  abide,  because  tJie  same  coa- 
dition^  of  our  future  beijjg  which  render  ^ith 
nece^sa^,  nui»c  render  hope  necessary  also. 
Hope;  is  mad^  up  of  desire  and  well-founded 
expectai^n,  aA4.  i^  heaven  we  s^l  for  ever 
desire      ifsf  Qvec  expect 

We  for  ever-  desi:fe.  This  is  not  in- 
cq9sif!|eqt  with  s^ect  j<^,  hutrathet  ^sseiuial 
to  i^  foe-  he4  we.  upchwg.mp^  to  desir^ 
the  wo^^      paiji  to.  us  rather  thoa 

pleasure,,  for  wei  should  foel  that  ve 
h^  e^^austed  the  UBive^se^  3ut  because 
there  will  l)e  QpdUss.  s^ppl^  of  g,o<^,,  tiieie 
sh^l  be  emlJe^  desire.  Until  truth  is 
c^d^u^l^,.  there  must  be  a  co^taqt  desire 
t(>  ^cquii^e  more)  until  aU  glory  is  beheld, 
theie  n^tst  he  m  e^^&ss  d^^e  to>  see,  more ; 
WFktjl  God  p^rfeeyiy  kaown»  'and  all  His 
works  perfectly  ooi^prehendedt  diere  must 
Vie.  endless,  det^  to  beconie  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  and  Uie  Woskipaa. 
Ba,t  oh,  how  diSercat  shall  this  hope  be  ia 
heaven  front  wh^t  it  is  here  on  earth !  Here, 
at  leasts  out  de^ipe?.  are  very  unworthy  of  our 
ex3,lted  natures.  Wtt  desire^,  often  vehi> 
mendy,  wh^^^  is  p<M  a^id  pjiltry,  ^md  ft^ebiy 
what  is  good  aud  glorious  There  we  shall 
desire  tho  best  things  only,  and  such  as 
are  worthy  of  the  pursuit  of  sods  of  God, 
Here  our  best  hopes  are  often  doomed 
to  be  baffled,  often  from  our  ignorance  in 
hopif^-  against  bop%  and  expecting  what  we 
h^  no  gFouuds  to  expect^  and  o^n,  too^ 
from  ^  plan  of  G«d's  evidence,  by 
which  sufilmngs,  sonovs,  wd  (Usappoim- 
Qt^ta  ai»  ipade  the  means  of  oiu:  hecon- 
ing  m9fe  perfect  But  there,  af  our  d^ircs 
wUl.  evei  be  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God,  and  in  harmony  with  all  He  is,  so 
shall  ov  expeetatipBs  be  in  accocdance 
only  with  fdl  He  ha?  promised.  The  servauis 
of  God  maor  have  c^teQ  fo  wtvit  long  ere  ihey 
see  their  hopes:  fording  niAny  thiags  ma- 
tiu^  ev4B  in  heaven.   There  m9^,  for  ever 
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and  ever,  be  new  joys  and  new  prospects  set 
before  them,  to  possess  which  they  shall 
eagerfy  press  forward,  strengthened  by  faith 
and  hope  ;  but  as  the  eye  of  faith  vnW  never 
grow  dim,  so  the  wing  of  hope  will  never 
grow  wear)'.  The  soul  will  bie  buoyed  up 
with  the  joyous  ccmsciQUsness  of  never 
being  disappointed ;  that  no  selfish  interests 
shall  ever  mar  the  bright  prospect ;  no 
wicked  power  of  man  or  devil  ever  hinder 
the  bright  day  from,  dawning ;  that  no 
possible  alterations  of  feeling  or  character  in 
others,  no  revolutions  in  ctQraaL  ages,  shall 
ever  turn  hope  into  a  mockery,  or  change 
anticipated  good  into,  a  vain  dieam.  Oh, 
happy  thought,  that  we  shall  never  attaai  any 
measure  of  gladness  or  gkny  without  being 
able  to  hope  for  iboro  !  and  that  every- 
thii^  seen,  heard,  dpne,  enjoyed,  from  hour 
to  hour,  in  heaven,  will  be  but  promises 
and  prophecies  of  more  novelty,  greater 
novelty,  better  novelty,  yet  to  hope  for ;  that 
every  hour  shall  at  once  fulfil  the  hc^es  of 
the  past,  and  stimulate  new  hopes  for  th» 
future.  On  and  on,  for  ever  on,  shall  the 
glorious  kingdom  of  inunoitals  advance  aad 
enlarge !  It  cannot  be  else  with  the  Iniimte 
God  as  King !  Hope  shall  abide  !: 
*  3.  Zove  shall  adidc — Of  that  we  never 
doubted.  We  have  ever  associated  heaven 
with  the  name  of  love.  Faith,  and  hope,  and 
love  do  iK>t  belong  to  (hat  Hfe  which  God 
has  cursed,  and  has  died  to  deliver  us  froizL; 
tmt  selfishness  and  hate  do,  with  all  their 
demon  host  &l  vile  suspickma-^thc  hate 
which  seeketh  hei  own,  is  easily  {n'ovoked, 
thinketh  all  evil,  and  rejoiceth  in  it 
shall  pass,  and  pcvfect  love,  wiUiout  a  jar, 
without  a  stain,  shall  abide  !  Oh  !  what  wiil 
that  state  be  when  we  shall  thoroughly  love 
the  Lord  our  God  a«d  our  Hedsemev; 


when  pride  shall  have  passed  away  for  ever  \ 
when  the  happiness  possessed  by  ourselves 
shall  be  inseparable  from  the  happiness 
possessed  by  others ;  when  their  good,  their 
glory,  their  power,  tiieiz  genius  shall  be  as 
precious  to  us  as  our  own,  and  our  own  as 
fffedous  to  them  as  theirs ;  when  mine  and 
thine  shall  merge  into  ours;  when,  amidst 
endless  beings,  muldplying  the  earth's  popu- 
lation, for  aught  we  Imow,  by  countless 
millions,  with  whom  we  shall  mingle  for  ever, 
each  man  shall  love  his  neighbour  as  him- 
self !  All  hard  thoughts,  and  all  uncharitable 
feelings  gone  for  ever  without  the  possibility 
of  return ;  nothing  in  tlie  heart  or  character 
to  conceal,  but  everythir^  to  reveal ;  friend- 
ship intense,  without  reserve ;  social  life 
infinitely  deepened,,  without  the  possibility  of 
cOTTUption,  decay,  or  alienation;  diversity 
wUhout  difference union  without  sameness 
— ^1  secured  by  p^feet  and  unchanging 
lowe  !  And  this.  love  to  Godt  which  is  the 
soittce  of  all,  shall  be  ours  in  the  degr^  in 
which  God  loves  it  to  be.  He  will  have  our 
hearts  at  l*st !— when  wq  can  no  more  help 
loving  than  tb^  ma.  can  help-  shining ;  when 
we  ahall  be  filled,.  a&  the  air  is  with  light, 
with  the  knowledge  ai}d  the  Love  of  Jehovah. 
'1-hen,.  too,  wiU  l?e  realised  the  glorious  pro- 
mise, that  we  owaolve^  shall  be  objiects  of 
God's  love  a&  much  as  Christ  is,,  that  God 
in  ChdfA  shaU  dwc^  in  our  hearts,  never 
more  to  leave  t^em,  afid  that  whatever 
pottiono.  of  God's  vast  universe  we  shall 
visit,  or  to  whfttevec  ev^widening  cixcle  of 
friends  our  lore  shall  uoitftU8>or  whatever  new 
powers  or  persotts  we  shall  encounter,  or, 
finally,  whaievec  new  «od  untried  labours 
we  ^nll  engage-  io,  nothing  In  the  universe 
shall  be  able  to  aquusXe  us  kfxck  the  love 
ofiGod. 


MICHAEL  BRUCE  AND  THE  OOT:  TO  THE  CUCKOO. 


A PARAGRAPH  in  a  Scotch  newspaper 
lost  autumn  told  tlie  work!  how  Mr. 
John  Bright,  M.P.,  had  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  sm^  town  of  Kinross,  on  the  shotea  of 
Lochleven,  and  how,  having  called  the 
landlwd  of  the  hotel,  after  sundry  inquiries 
after  the  famous  trout  of  the  neighbouring 
loch,  he  suddenly  changed  the  subject,  and 
asked  mine  host  if  he  knew  where  lay  the 
birthplace  of  Michael  Bruce,  the  poet  Poets 
are  not  much  in  the  way  of  mine  host ;  but 
recollection  or  inquiry  soon  enabled  him  to 

tell  hie  illiistrimic  cnif»«t  thnt-  Mirha^t  Ttiure 


was  bom  and.  died-  at  Kinnesswood,  a  snoall 
village  about  three  miles  distant,  on  tlK  oiar- 
gin  of  the  lake.  Mc  Bright  ordered  a  carriage, 
drove  to  the  retired  vilb^,  found  there  an 
residenter  who  was  full  of  trsditioos  of 
Michael  Bruce,  and  showed  the  house  whoe 
he  was.  bom,  lived,  and  died,  tog^^^-  with 
sundry  rehcs  o£  the  yoimg  genius ;  ^len  led 
the  way  to  Poftmoak  kirkyacd,  and  pointed 
out  the  poet's  grave.  The  stalssman  and 
orator  entered  with  deep  interest  into  all  he 
saw  and  heard ;  then  heartily  thanking  his 

ciiirlf^  ant  intn  "ht'vt  farnzia^^  hanrlml  th<>  nM 
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man  his  card,  and  drove  oS,  leaving  him  to 
wonder  at  the  famous  stranger  he  had  enter- 
tained unawares. 

What  was  it  that  so  deeply  interested  Mr. 
Bright  in  the  young  poet  as  to  induce  him  to 
make  this  pilgrimage  to  his  grave  ?  Not  only 
that  the  young  genius  was  taken  away  ere  he 
reached  his  prime  of  power ;  this  is  common 
to  Bruce  with  many  another  *  inheritor  of 
unfulfilled  renown.'  It  was  especially  the 
belief  that  to  him  of  right  belongs  the  author- 
ship of  one  immortal  lyric,  the  '  Ode  to  the 
Cuckoo.' 

A  few  years  before  this  pilgrimage,  at  a 
party  at  which  one  or  more  poets,  as  well 
as  several  other  men  eminent  in  literature, 
were  present,  Mr.  Bright  is  said  to  have 
repeated  the  exquisite  ode,  and  to  have  asked 
those  present  if  thn-  knew  who  wrote  that. 
Not  one  of  them  aU  had  ever  heard  either 
of  the  ode  or  of  its  author.  At  ^t  time 
Mr.  Bright  himself  believed,  as  so  many 
others  tmve  done  and  some  still  do,  that 
the  ode  was  Logan's,  Further  inquiries  con- 
vinced him  that  in  this  belief  he  was  mis- 
taken, and  that  Bruce  was  iis  real  author. 
Hence  probably  this  visit  to  the  home  and  to 
the  grave  of  Bruce.  About  the  authorship 
of  the  ode  something  will  have  to  be  said  in 
the  sequej.  Meanwhile  let  me  ask  how  many 
of  those  who  may  read  this  paper  ever  heard 
the  name  of  Michael  Bruce,  or  of  the '  Ode 
to  the  Cuckoo'  with  which  his  name  is 
associated  ?  For  those  who  have  never  heard 
of  hun,  let  me  once  more  tell  his  brief,  sad 
story.  Those  to  whom  it  has  long  been 
familiar  will  forgive  the  repetition. 

The  birthplace  of  Michael  Bruce  was  a 
retired  village,  Kinnesswood,  lying  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  Lochleven,  close  under  the 
western  slope  of  the  green  Lomond  hiUs. 
The  village  looks  westward  out  on  Loch- 
leven, and  on  the  woody  island  with  its  old 
ruined  castle,  in  which  Queen  Mary  was  con- 
fined, but  whjch  the  genius  of  Scott  had  not 
yet  touched  into  immortality.  Michael's'father, 
Alexander  Bruce,  was  a  weaver  in  that  village, 
and  lived  tn  the  top  flat  of  a  two-storied 
thatched  house,  whi<m  still  stands  there,  with 
its  gable  to  the  village  street,  and  is  pointed  out 
as  the  poefs  birthplace.  Alexander  was  a  man 
of  the  old  Scottish  stamp,  poor  bat  intelligent, 
a  great  reader,  thoughtful,  and  devout  The 
trade  which  he  followed — hand-loom  weaving 
— was  then  a  common  one  in  almost  eveiy 
village  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands,  and  though 
it  has  in  most  places  been  put  out  by  the  use 
of  machinery,  it  still  survives  and  flourishes  in 
thedistrict  round  Kinross.  Those  weavers  were 


and  are  a  peculiar  race— keeiMrittcd,  much  < 
given  to  reading  at  the  loom,  fond  d  discus- 
sion,— either  great  politicians  of  the  extreme  j 
radical  stamp,  or  theologians,— somedmes 
haters  ofall  the  churches.  Alexandei'siiiterests 
seem  to  have  Iain  mainly  towards  religion 
and  theology.   He  belonged  to  the  Oiiirdi  of  , 
the  Burghers,  who  had  but  lately  seratleii 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  were  tien 
in  the  days  of  their  first  fervour.  Dunfemi-  , 
line,  not  far  off,  was  its  birthplace,  and  tie 
two  brothers,  Ralph  and  Ebmezer  Erslcinc.  ' 
were  its  leaders.    It  was  probably  trae  of  , 
this  secession,  as  it  is  of  most  dissenting 
churches,  that  the  first  days  of  its  discipleship 
were  its  best    No  doubt  it  numbered  then  | 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lochleven,  as  in  i 
most  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  many  of 
the  most  serious-minded  of  the  peasaDtn', 
small  farmers,  and  village  tradesmen.  Aki- 
ander  Bruce  was  one  of  these,  and  an  ddff  i 
in  the  church  to  which  he  belonged ;  not,  ' 
however,  an  altogether  orthodox  adherent 
for  he  clung  to  a  minister  who  was  cut  off  | 
from  the  body  because  he  deflected  somewhat  i 
firom  the  strict  Calvinistic  standard.  Anue 
Bruce,  the  poet's  mother,  was  of  the  same  name, 
though  not  of  the  kindred  of  her  husband,  i 
like  him  in  piety,  but  lively,  active,  and  prac- 
tical— a  busy,  '  eident '  housewife,  making 
the  best  ahiil  she  could  with  her  small  meam 
for  her  numerous  family.    There  were  eigiit 
children  in  all,  of  whom  Michael  was  tbe 
fifth.   He  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  Mardi,  , 
1746,  less  than  a  fortoic^t  before  the  biji 
day  of  Culloden.   It  was  a  sober,  Sia^ 
serious  household  into  which  he  was  boni, 
where  the  &thex  plied  his  shuttle  all  da;, 
except  when  he  paused  to  devour  his  book 
more  mtently,  andwho-e  the  mother  struggled 
late  and  early  to  keep  poverty  from  the  door. 
But  the  sense  of  the  higher  life  was  present 
with  them  through  all  this  world's  care,  an»l 
day  opened  and  closed  in  Alexander  Bnicei 
home  with, family  worship.    In  just  sudi  a 
household  have  been  reared  most  of  the 
peasant-poets  of  whom  Scotland  is  justl) 
proud  — Robert  Tannahill,  Robert  NicoH 
Robert  Bums,  James  Hogg.    It  will  be  ibund 
that  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  these  po^ 
one  or  both,  were  a  thoig^lfiol  and  sgeaa^i 
a  pious  kind  of  people.  So  much  so  tbatit 
would  seem  that  there  was  some  dose 
natural  connection  between  the  piety  of  ^ 
parents  and  the  poetry  of  the  chiklreii.  Tee 
child  Michael  was  delicate  from  the  first,  U: 
docile,  apt  to  learn.   Before  he  had  reache>I 
his  fourth  year  he  went  to  the  village  school 
and  astonished  the  teacher  by  the  fiuci  >' 
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with  which  he  read  the  Bible  at  any  place  I 
where  he  was  set  on.  He  continued  at  school  i 
for  a  number  of  years  oflf  and  on,  but  his 
attendance  was  often  intemipted,  sometimes 
by  illness,  oftenerbythe  poverty  of  his  parents. 
For  six  successive  summers  young  Michael 
was  vithdravn  from  school  that  he  might 
earn  a  few  pence  bv  herding  a  neighbouring 
fanner's  cattle.  The  grazing  ground  where 
he  kept  the  herd  was  die  western  slopes  of 
the  Lomonds,  where  they  rise  immediately 
behind  his  native  village.  These  herding 
days,  far  more  than  his  school-time,  we  may 
well  believe,  were  the  nursing  time  of  his 
young  inspiration.  It  was  then  and  there 
that  his  spirit  drank  in  through  eye  and  ear 
the  sights  and  sounds  which  his  imagination 
afterwards  turned  to  poetry.  No  doubt  those 
springs  and  early  summers  on  the  Lomond 
braes  were  often  enough  bleak  and  dull  with 
east  winds,  and  during  these  young  Michael 
would  cower  uftder  the  bield  of  the  nearest 
dyke  or  plantation.  But  ihere  would  come 
a  day  mow  and  then  when  the  east  wind 
would  forbear,  and  the  soft  south-west  blow 
gently  from  over  the  Forth,  and  the  gleams 
and  shadows  linger  softly  along  the  flanks  of 
the  Lomonds.  On  some  such  day  it  may 
have  been,  when  the  cuckoo  was  shouting 
from  the  braes  above  him,  that  the  voice 
went  home  to  the  imagination  of  the  boy, 
and  there  dwelt,  till  in  time  he  uttered  it  m 
one  immortal  song.  It  was  there  too  as  he 
sat  on  the  green  brae-side  and  looked  down 
on  the  vale  of  Kinross  and  Lochleven,  with 
its  two  historic  islands  spread  at  his  feet,  that 
he  took  in  those  images  which  he  afterwards 
wove  into  his  longer  and  more  studied  poem 
of  *  Loc^even.* 

It  was  a  matter  of  coarse  that,  spite  of 
hindrances  from  sickness  and  herding, 
Michael  quickly  rose  to  the  top  of  the  parish 
school.  He,  along  witli  four  others,  formed 
a  class  for  Latin,  in  which  they  were  in- 
structed by  the  parish  sdioolmaster,  Mr. 
Dun,  who,  like  many  others  of  his  station  in 
Scotland,  was  a  sound  scholar  and  an  enthu- 
siastic teacher.  In  this  way  Bruce  obtained 
learning  enough  to  fit  him  for  the  University. 
One  thing  as  Characteristic  of  him  as  his  active 
genius  was  his  intense  and  tender  affection 
for  his  school-boy  companions.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  remarkable  band  of  youths 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  Latin 
dass  of  that  village  school,  all  of  them  shar- 
ing Michael's  tastes,  some  of  them  with 
a  touch  of  his  poetic  fiiculty.  Those, 
espedally  one  who  died  before  himself,  he 
commemorated  in  his  poetry.   His  appear- 


ance when  a  school-boy  is  thus  described : 
He  was  tall  and  of  slender  make,  with  nar- 
row chest,  high  shoulders,  and  long  neck. 
His  complexion  was  pale,  even  white  and 
glistening.  His  cheeks  were  flushed  with  a 
not  healthy  red,  his  hair  was  golden  and 
curly. 

By  the  time  Bruce  was  fifteen,  his  com- 
panions in  the  X^tin  class  had  all  dispersed, 
some  to  Uie  University,  some  to  work  for 
bread,  and  he  was  left  to  muse  how  he  might 
contrive  to  carry  on  his  education.  This 
interval  he  spent  in  the  study  of  Milton's  and 
Thomson's  poems,  and  in  transcribing  long 
passages  from  these.  In  a  year  the  way  was 
opened.  A  small  legacy  that  fell  to  his 
father,  and  promised  assistance  from  a 
wealthier  neighbour,  enabled  Bruce  in  his 
sixteenth  year  to  enter  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  there  to  study  for  the  Secession 
Church,  in  which  he  hoped  to  become  a 
minister.  There  is  too  mu(£  reason  to  believe 
that  he,  like  so  many  another  Scotti^ 
student,  suffered  in  health  from  scanty  means, 
and  inability  to  procure  the  support  needful 
for  a  delicate  youth  at  his  age.  But  if  so,  he 
suffered  m  silence.  At  college  Bruce  became 
intimate  with  a  small  coterie  of  young  men 
who,  like  himself,  belonged  to  the  seceding 
body.  These  were  George  Henderson, 
David  Greig,  George  Lawson,  and  William 
Dryburgh,  all  young  men  of  retired,  even 
severe  lives,  and  of  deep  piety,  yet  combining 
with  these  qualities  a  love  of  literature.  With 
them  at  first  was  joined  another  young  seceder, 
John  Logan,  a  lad  of  some  genius.  But 
finding  the  way  of  life  among  his  feUow- 
seceders  too  severe  for  his  tastes,  Logan  left 
them  and  joined  the  Established  Church. 
Hiere  he  was  welcomed  by  Dr.  Hugh  Blair, 
in  whose  rhetoric  class  he  dlstingui^ed  him- 
self, and  by  others  of  the  mod^te  clergy  of 
Edinburgh,  to  whom,  as  lovers  of  literature, 
Logan's  poetic  tastes  and  promise  recom- 
mended him. 

The  chief  incidents  that  survive  of  Brace's 
college  life  are  his  strong  attachment  to  the 
small  circle  of  fnends  above  named,  his 
weekly  attendance  at  a  literary  society  of 
which  he  and  his  friends  were  members,  and 
at  which  he  used  to  read  poems  of  his  own 
instead  of  the  customary  essays,  and  his 
return  to  Kinnesswood,  at  the  close  of  each 
session,  exhausted  1^  hard  study  and  too 
sober  diet.  Summer  and  the  kindness  of  his 
family  and  neighbours  somewhat  restored 
him,  and  those  months  of  leisure  were 
mainly  given  to  reading  poetry  or  writing  it. 
As  his  college  time  was  drawmfc  to  a  close. 
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in  order  to  eke  out  his  slender  means  he 
tatight  on  two  successive  summers  two  small 
roadside  schools.  The  first  was  at  a  place 
called  Gaimey  Bridge,  and  there  for  the  first 
and  only  time  he  seems  to  have  formed  a 
tender  attachment.  The  young  maiden  was 
the  daughter  of  the  farmer  under  whose  roof 
he  was  received.  Sut  so  shy  and  reserved 
was  Bruce  that  he  never  told  the  giri  his 
feelings  toward  her,  but  entrusted  them  only 
to  the  songs  he  was  composing. 

His  secxind  sdiool  was  at  Forrest  Mill, 
near  Alloa,  in  a  bleak,  fiat,  forbidding 
country,  with  nothing  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  to  cheer  the  eye  or  feed  the 
imagination.  The  school-house  was  low- 
roofed,  damp,  and  dose.  These  things 
brought  on  great  depression  of  spirits,  and 
incrrased  the  consumptive  tendency  that  had 
lurked  in  him  from  childhood.  Yet  here  he 
whiled  away  ^is  despondency  by  reverting  to 
well-toved  places,  and  compoung  '  Loch- 
leven,'  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of 
his  poems,  which  cocclades  with  these 
lines: — 

'  Thus  sung  the  joatb,  amid  nnfertlle  wilds 
And  nameless  descrtn,  nnpoetlc  ground  t 
Far  from  his  friendi  he  strayed,  rccordiiur  tlini 
The  dear  remembrance  of  bis  native  Sei6k, 
To  cbeer  the  tcdiona  ntght ;  «Ul8  slow  diiMWi 
Prey'd  on  his  pininff  vitals,  and  die  blasts 
Of  dark  Decembar  shook  his  hnmble  cot.' 

The  poem,  of  which  these  are  the  last 
lines,  consists  of  upwards  of  three  hundred 
lines  of  blank  verse,  mainly  in  the  manner  of 
'  The  Seasons.'  Bruce  did  not  reach  the  a^ 
when  even  true  poets  assert  a  style  of  their 
own,  but  diere  are  proofis  enough  in  what  he 
has  left  to  show  that  liad  he  lived  long  enough 
he  would  have  done  so.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently noticed  with  wonder  that  Bruce 
should  have  written  so  many  lines  on  Loch- 
leven,  with  Queen  Mary's  island  and  castle- 
prison  before  his  eyes,  and  not  once  have 
alluded  to  that  romantic  incident  That  even 
a  poet  at  that  day  should  have  so  passed  it 
by,  shows  how  dead  was  the  feeling  for  history 
and  antiquity  in  Scotland  until  Scott  came. 
From  Forrest  Mill  Bruce  returned  home 
weak  and  wom  with  illness.  But  home  brought 
him  Qo  relief;  rather  the  damp  mists  and 
easterly  haai^  that  settle  down  on  Xx)chleyen 
from  die  heights  of  Lomond  chilled  his  sen- 
sitive frame. 

There  on  the  return  of  spring  he  wrote 
one  more  strain — his  last  These  are  the 
concluding  stanzas  * — 


'Nbvr  qiring  returns  :  hut  not  to  ma  returns 
The  TBinal  joys  ray  bettor  rears  have  knawn; 

Oita  in  —  '  '  '        """^ —  '  '  

Aitd 


I  mj  breast  Life's  dyiag  taper  bntna, 
all  tba  joT>  of  life  «itn  hnl  A  am  ftnm. 


'  Starting  and  shiv'tlnK  in  tbe  incautant  wind. 
Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghost  of  what  I  was. 
Beneath  soma  blasted  tree  I  lie  redin'd. 
And  count  the  lilest  momeata  as  th^  pass : 

*,The  vring&d  uomaot^  whose  vmtafit  speed 

No  art  can  stop,  or  in  ntor  coarse  anMt :       ,  , 
Whose  ftigkt  thaU  dwc^  e«mt  Bw  whktte  daad. 
And  lay  me  down  at  peace  with  tkem  that  rest.  ( 

,'. Oft  morning-dreams  pieaage  appmacfaiag  &te ;  j 
How  moming- dreams,  as  poets  tell,  ore  true.  ' 
Led  1^  pale  ghosts  I  enter  Death's  dark  ^tCi, 
And  bid  the  realms  of  light  and  life  adiea. 

'.Farewell,  jre  blooming  fields  I  ye  cheerful  pUtu  I 
EnoDeh  for  me  the  churchyard's  lonely  moand. 
Where  Melancholy  with  still  SilcacaraigHS. 
And  the  rank  grass  waves  o'er  the  cbeeriess  gnaad.  I 

'There  let  mc  wander  at  the  shat  of  eve. 

When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  lahoamr**  eyes. 
The  world  and  all  it*  busy  fblliea  leave,  i 
And  talk  with  Wisdom  where  my  Daphnis  lie^  | 

'  There  let  me  sleep  forgotten  in  the  clay 

When  Death  shall  shnt  these  weary  adungejn; 
Knot  in  the  hapn  of  aa  eternal  day, 
TiU  the  long  night  is  gone,  and  ue  last  mom  arise.* 

During  the  last  months,  while  Michad 
still  lingered  under  his  father's  roof,  he  was 
visited  by  his  old  coU^  fiiemi,  Mr.  Geoge 
Lawson,  then  a  young  preacher.  OnLawsoo's  . 
remarking  to  Bruce  that  be  was  glad  to  see  i 
him  so  cheerful,  *  Why,'  said  Bruce,  *  shculd  . 
not  a  man  be  cheeiful  on  the  ve^e  of 
heaven  ? '    Full  of  solemn  yet  peacefiil 
thoughts  he  coottnued  to  the  end,  which 
came  to  him  imperceptibly  on  the  5  th  day  of  , 
July,  1 767.    He  had  just  fulfilled  lus  twenty-  j 
first  year.  > 

His  Bible  is  said  to  have  been  found  lyiog 
on  his  pillow,  marked  down  at  Jeremiah 
xxii.  xo,  aad  this  verse  written  on  a  blank 
leaf:-^ 

'  'Tia  very  vain  for  me  to  boast 
How  small  a  price  my  Hible  cost. 
The  day  of  jnogmeiit  inll  make  cisar 
*Twa*  very  cfae^i — or  very  dear.' 

They  hid  him  in  the  kitkyard  ot  Fortmosk, 
the  same  resting-place  in  which  was  laid 
before  him  hia  scho(d  companion,  Anot, 
whom  under  the  name  of  BapHois  he  had 
mourned  so  lovingfy. 

It  was  three  years  after  Bnu^s  death  b^ 
fore  his  ponns  were  given  to  the  public  As  , 
the  circumstances  of  tbdr  publication  were  , 
peculiar,  and  have  given  rise  to  much  com-  < 
ment,aiid  to  ctrntrovernes^riiich  are  not  yii, 
after  a  century,  decided,  I  shall  fiist  state  the 
&cts  about  whidi  all  are  agreed.  Afterwards 
I  shall  give  as  plainly  as  I  can  the  two 
site  constructions  «4if^  have  been  put  00 
these  &ct3.  I 

In  1770  there  was  published  at  Edinburgh  I 
a  small  duodecimo  vohone  of  a  hundred  and  '• 
seventeen  pages,  with  the  ibUowing  title-pi|^ : 
^  Poems  on  Sevecal  Occasions,  by  Michael 
'Bivce,   "  Sine  me,  liber,  ibis  in  urbem."— 
Ovid.   Edinburgh:  prmted by  J.Robeitsoa 

HOCCLXX.' 
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;       No  editor's  name  a  given,  but  it  was  well 
I    known  at  the  time  that  Logan  was  the  editor. 
!    To  the  poems  is  pr^xed  a  short  preface, 
which  for  elegance  of  diction  and  graceful- 
1    ness  of  sentiment  is  every  way  worthy  of  the 
disciple  and  friend  of  Hugh  Blair.   After  a 
short  statement  of  the  few  facts  of  Brace's 
life,  and  a  glowing  eulogium  on  his  chaxacter 
and  genius,  L<^an  thus  concludes :  . '  To 
ipake  qp  a  miscellany  some  poems,  wrote  by 
different  authors,  are  inserted,  all  of  them 
original,  and  none  of  them  destitute  of  merit. 
The  reader  of  taste  will  easily  distinguish 
them  from  those  of  Mr.  Bruce,  without  their 
being  particularised  by  any  mark.'  Thus, 
then,  it  was  not  an  edition  of  Bruc^s  poems, 
but  a  miscelluiy,  which  consisted  of  seven- 
'    teen  pieces  by  various  authors,  of  whom 
I    Bruce  was  only  one,  and,  according  to  some 

accounts,  not  even  the  principal  one. 
'       This  miscellany,  if  it  did  not  prove  still- 
bom,  seems  to  have  called  forth  little  atten- 
I    tion,  and  soon  to  have  been  nearly  forgotten. 
'       Eleven  years  after  its  appearance,  that  is, 
I   in  1781,  there  was  published  in  London  a 
I   anali  octavo  entitled,  *  Poems  by  the  Rev. 
i    John  Logan,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Lelth.' 
I    This  volume  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen  pages, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  page  of  miscellany 
j    of  1770,  contained  fourteen  pieces,  mostly 
I   odes,  and  nine  hymns,  some  of  which  last 
I    have  long  been  known  as  incorporated  among 
the  paraphrases  of  the  Chutdi  of  Scotland, 
j    To  Lc^an's  poems  there  is  no  preface,  but 
standing  first  in  it  is  the  '  Ode  to  die  Cuckoo,' 
i    the  same  poem,  with  a  few  slight  verbal 
,    altera^ons,  which  had  stood  last  but  one  in 
the  miscellaDy  of  1770.  It  may  here  be  noted 
'    that  out  of  the  seventeen  pieces  which  make 
I    up  the  ratscellany  of  1770,  e^ht  are  claimed 
by  Logan's  friends  as  his  entire  composition, 
while  in  the  case  of  two  others  part  is 
claimed  as  Logan's,  the  other  part  is  assigned 
to  Bruce.   One  other  ode  is  as«gned  to  Sir 
James  Foulis,  leaving  to  Brace  only  six  entire 
poems,  and  part  of  two  others.   It  is  also  to 
be  remarted  that  of  the  eight  entire  poems 
and  parts  of  two  others  claimed  as  Logan's 
contributions  to  the  miscellany,  none  reap> 
peared  among  his  own  poems  of  1781,  except 
only  the  *  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo.' 
I       Before  going  farther  I  shall  place  before 
my  readers  the  two  versions  of  Uie  ode,  as  it 
appeared  first  in  the  miscdlany,  afterwards 
,   among  Logan's  poems. 

I  ODE  TO  THE  CUCKOO,  VERSION  OF  1770. 

Hail,  brauteolu  atrangcT  of  tbc  wood. 

Attendant  on  tho  ipring  I 
Nov  h»v'n  npairi  aty  nirsl  tea^ 

And  woods  t&r  welcome  liag. 
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Soon  a*  the  daisie  decks  tho  RrecD, 

Tby  certain  voice  we  hoar ; 
Uaat  thou  a  star  to  guide  thj  patiw 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  i 

DeliBhtful  visitant !  witl)  thea 

1  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 
Vfbea  hcav'n  is  fiU'd  with  mule  nNgfe 

Of  birds  unonc  tha  bow'rs. 

Tbtt  ichool-boT,  wand'ting  in  the  wood 

To  pull  tlie  flow'n  10  gay, 
Sterts.  Aj  cnriau  toIco  to  neai^ 

And  imtatM  thy  lay. 

Soon  as  tlie  pea  pots  on  tbo  Uoom, 

Thou  fly'st  thy  vocal  vali>. 
An  annual  guest,  in  oEh<!r  land*. 
Another  spriaf  to  hail. 

Sw«ctbirdl  thy  boVr  it  ever  BteoB, 

Thy  iky  ii  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  ■arrow  in  thy  sons'. 

So  wioter  is  thy  year  I 

O  could  I  St,  I'd  flr  with  th«o : 

We'd  maie,  with  social  wing. 
Oat  annual  visit  o'er  the  fflobu, 

Companion  of  the  spring. 

VERSION  OF  1781. 

Hail,  beaiiteoas  stranger  of  the  gnvtf 

Tkou  meisengrr  of  mringi 
Now  Heaven  rupair*  tby  rural  seat, 

And  woods  thy  welccnue  sing. 

Wkai  lime  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear  ; 
I^t  thou  a  star  to  g^iidc  thy  path. 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  f 

Delightfiil  visitant  J  with  theo 

I  bail  the  time  of  flowers, 
And  hear  ike  toumd  of  music  swoct 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

iThe  school-boy,  wandering  fhr^  the  wood 

To  pull  tho  frmrose  gay, 
Stsrtik  tlu  mm  voice  0/ if  ring  to  hear. 
And  imitatM  thy  1^. 

Wkal  itnte  tho  pea  puts  on  the  bloom,  ' 

Thou  flicst  tby  vocal  valo. 
An  oanval  gnost  in  odter  unds, 
Another  spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  Bird  I  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Tlty  sky  b  ever  clear ; 
Thoa  hast  ao  sorrvw  in  tfay  song. 

No  winter  in  thy  year  I 

O  could  I  fiy,  I'd  fly  with  tl^el 

We'd  make  with  joy/ul  w'mf. 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe. 
Companions  of  the  spring. 

Mr.  Laing  thinks  that  ev^  man  'of 
critical  discernment  will  see  in  the  emenda- 
tions in  the  version  of  1781  the  haxA  of  the 
original  author.'  I  must  confess  that  I  do 
not  see  them  in  this  light  The  onrections 
all  appear  to  me  to  be  for  the  wmrse,  less 
accurate,  less  graphic,  more  commonplace, 
with  the  sharp  edge  of  native  observation 
rubbed  off  them.  But  I  would  not  argue 
anything  irom  these  as  to  the  authOTship. 
Poets  sometimes  in  later  yean  improve  their 
poems  for  the  worse. 

Such  are  the  facts.  Now  for  the  two  oppo- 
site constructions  which  have  been  put  upon 
them.  Out  of  the  many  comments  that  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  since  the  death 
of  Bruce  and  of  Logan  I  select  two,  which  are 
amongst  the  most  recent  and  most  complete. 
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I.  The  Rev.  William  MacKelvie  published 
in  1837  an  edition  of  Bruce's  poems  with  a 
careful  and  elaborate  biography  of  the  poet. 
He  asserts,  and  gives  ample  local  testimony 
for  the  assertion,  that  in  the  autumn  after 
Bruce's  death  Logan  visited  Alexander  Bruce 
at  Kinnesswood,  prevailed  on  the  old  man 
to  give  him  up  all  his  son's  MS.  poems  and 
papers,  promising  to  publish  them  and  care- 
fully to  restore  every  paper  entrusted  to  him, 
and  holding  forth  the  hope  that  by  the  pub- 
lication he  might  be  able  to  secure  such  a 
sum  of  money  as  would  help  to  maintain  the 
old  people  in  comfort  during  the  remainder 
of  their  days.  When  two  years  had  passed, 
and  the  publication  was  still  delayed,  Alex- 
ander Bruce  grew  impatient,  and  wrote  to 
Logan,  but  received  no  answer.  At  length 
in  1770  the  miscellany  above  describeB  made 
its  appearance.  Great  was  the  disappoint- 
ment of  all  Michael's  friends  to  see  the 
maimed  form  in  which  his  poems  appeared, 
and  especially  to  find  that  all  the  peculiarly 
religious  poems  had  been  omitted.  •  When 
the  volume  was  put  into  old  Bruce's  hands 
he  glanced  over  its  contents,  and  bursting 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaimed,  "  Where  are 
my  son's  Gospel  sonnets  ?  "  *  This  was  the 
name  by  whidi  the  old  man  designated  his 
son's  paraphrases  of  Scripture  passages,  for 
which  he  knew  no  otiier  name  than  that 
given  b^  Ralph  Erskine  to  his  own  similar 
compositions. 

Indignant  at  the  wrong  done  to  his  son's 
memory,  old  Alexander  Bruce  set  out  for 
Edinburgh,  to  recover  from  Logan  the  MSS. 
he  had  entrusted  to  him.  After  some  search 
he  found  Logan,  accused  him  of  having  kept 
back  from  the  world  the  best  part  of  his 
son's  poems,  and  demanded  back  the  MSS. 
Logan  gave  him  a  few  loose  papers  containii^ 
two  unpublished  poems.  Bruce  insisted  on 
having  his  son's  MS.  volume,  a  large  quarto 
into  which  it  was  well  known  that  Michael 
had  carefully  copied  his  poems,  which  the 
fother  had  delivered  into  Logan's  Jiands. 
Logan  professed  not  to  be  able  to  find  thb 
book,  and  expressed  fear  that  the  servants 
had  singed  fowls  with  it.  Bmce  then  asked 
for  some  account  of  the  money  received  for 
the  publication,  but  neither  money  nor  ex- 
planation was  forthcoming. 

The  old  man  returned  home  much  de- 
jected, and  died  within  two  years  after  this 
painful  interview.  But  he  often  recounted 
the  facts  to  his  friends,  and  they  were  well 
known  to  the  dwellers  in  and  around  Kinness- 
wood, who  took  interest  in  such  matters. 

Such  is  Mr.  MacKelvie's  statement,  and 


as  he  is  evidently  a  painstaking  and  accurate 
writer,  who  does  not  make  statements  with-  I 
out  sifting  the  grounds  of  them,  the  opinion  , 
at  which  he  arrived  deserves  to  be  well  con-  I ' 
sidered  for  its  own  sake,  even  if  he  had  not  \ 
given  so  fully  as  he  has  done,  the  evidence 
on  which  he  formed  it.    But  though  nearly  j 
seventy  years  had  passed  before  Mr.  Mac- 
Kelvie  began  his'  investigations,  he  was  stiU  ' 
able  to  obtain  much  evidence  corroborative  ' 
of  the  above  statements.  > 

To  those  testimonies  which  he  has 
adduced  I  shall  add  one  from  anodier  source. 
Dr.  Anderson,  during  Ae  course  of  tiie  pob- 
Itcation  of  his  edition  of  the  British  Foets, 
became  aware  of  the  controversy  as  to  the 
respective  claims  of  Bruce  and  Logan.  He 
passed  it  over  but  slightly  in  his  life  of  Brace, 
but  by  the  time  he  came  to  write  that  of  ; 
Logan  it  had  taken  in  his  mind  a  more 
serious  aspect.  He  therefore  made  inquiry, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Mr.  Buiel, 
one  of  the  surviving  friends  of  the  Bruce 
family,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  wiA 
all  that  passed  regarding  the  publication  of 
Michael's  poems.  Mr.  Birrel,  a  man  for 
whose  character  Dr.  Anderson  exivessesdeq) 
respect,  wrote  to  Dr.  A.  m  these  terms 

■Kinnesswood,  Aognst  3  lit,  17;^.*  V 
(that  is  twen'^-eight  years  after  Midiad^ 
death.)  | 
*  The  finished  book  of  Michael's  poems*  1 
(tbat  is,  the  MS.  book  above  alluded  to)  *  was  ' 
given  to  Mr.  Logan,  who  never  returned 
it    Many  a  time,   with  tears  trickling 
down  his  cheeks,  has  old  Alexander  told  me 
how  much  he  was  disappointed  in  Logan, 
who  came  unexpectedly,  and  got  all  the  ' 
papers,  letters,  and  the  books  away,  witboat 
givmg  him  time  to  take  a  note  of  the  titles, 
or  getting  a  receipt  for*  the  papers,  &c.,  &c.  | 
Aftar  the  publication  he  went  over  to  Edin- 
burgh to  recover  tfaem.    Mr.  Logan  desired 
him  to  call  again,  and  they  would  be  ready.  I 
He  did  so,  but  he  was  gone  out  and  do  'j 
message  left.   He  saw  Mr.  Logan  <m  the  ; 
street,  vbo  told  him  that  he  had  left  the  j 
poems  with  &e  savants,  bat  that,  as  he  did 
not  get  them,  he  was  afraid  the  servants  had 
taken  them,  and  singed  fowls  with  tbem.'  1 
'  David  Pearson,'  Mr.  Birrd  adds  ferthei  ! 
on,  'does  not  remember  of  seeing  the  \ 
'*  Ode  to  the  Fountain,"  the  "  Vernal  Ode,"  j 
"Ode  to  Paoli,"  "Chorus  of  the  Elysian  • 
Bards,"  or  the  *'  Danish  Ode  "  '  (all  which  had 
appeared  in  the  miscellany)  *  until  he  saw  1 
them  in  print.    But  the  rest  of  thepuWica-  ,1 
tion  he  decidedly  ascribes  to  MichaeC  viA  in  I 
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I  a  most  particular  luanoer  "The  Cuckoo," 
,  "  Salgar  and  Moma,"  and  &e  other  Edogue.' 
So  writes  Mr.  BiireL 

On  the  strength  of  the  testimony  which  he 
found  fitiU  extant,  and  much  of  which  he  has 
!  given  in  his  biography,  Mr.  MacKelvie 
chafes  Logan  with  having  appropriated  at 
I  least  three  of  Brace's  Scripture  pu^hrases, 
and  published  them  among  the  nine  hymns 
i  in  his  own  book  of  poems. 

Into  the  question  of  the  paraphrases  and 
other  alleged  thefts  I  shall,  not  now  enter, 
,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  the  evidence 
'  which  MacKelvie  adduces  to  prove  that  the 
I  'Ode  to  the  Cuckoo'  belonged  to  Bruce. 
'  The  arguments  are  these. 

(i.)  The  common  report  of  Bruce's  native 
I  district,  survivuig  even  in  1837.   It  is  there 
asserted  that  many  young  men,  Bruce's  con- 
temporaries,  could  reipeat  the  ode,  and  that  they 
I  had  learnt  it  from  copies  famished  by  him- 
I  self.   Itwas  still  remembned  that  once  when 
I  a  cuckoo  happened  to  have  been  shot  by  one 
of  the  villagers,  Michael's  mother  came  with 
others  to  see  the  wonder,  and  when  she  saw 
it  exclaimed,  'Will  that  be  the  bird  our 
Michael  made  a  sang  about  ? ' 

(2.)  The  following  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Davidson,  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  MacKelvie.  Dr. 
Davidson  was  the  son  of  a  native  of  Kinross. 
It  is  thus  he  writes : — 

*My  &ther  told  me  that  the  letter  con- 
taming  the  poem' (the '  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo') 
'  was  m  the  possession  of  Mr,  Bickerton,  re- 
siding cither  at  Kinnesswood  or  Scotland- 
welL  .  .  .  When  passing  through  Kinness- 
wood I  met  a  Mr.  Birrel,  an  acquaintai^ce  of 
my  father's,  who  introduced  me  to  Mr. 
Bickerton,  who  showed  me  the  poem  written 
upon  a  small  quarto  page,  with  a  single  line 
;  below  it,  nearly  in  the  words  as  stated  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner'  (Adam),  'and 
signed  by  Michael  Bruce.    The  words  were, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  recall  them,  "  You  will 
'  think  I  might  have  been  better  employed  than 
in  writing  about  a  gowk."    [Gowk  is  the 
Scottish  -word  for  the  cuckoo.]  ....  The 
handwriting  was  small  and  cramped,  and  not 
very  legible ;  but  as  I  had  not  seen  Bruce's 
;  j  bandmiting  I  coifld  not  possibly  say  that  the 
I  handwriting  was  h^  although  Mr.  Bickerton 
assured  me  that  it  was.   I  cannot  be  per- 
I  fectly  certain  in  what  year  I  saw  tiie  MS., 
I  but  from  some  circumstances  which  occurred 
;  about  that  period,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
I  that  it  was  in  the  year  1786  or  thereby.  I 
I  may  observe  that  Uicre  were  some  slight  dif- 


ferences between  the  MS.  which  I  saw  and 
the  copy  pubtished  in  Logan's  poems.  The 
word  "  attradant "  was  used  instead  of  "  com- 
panion," and  several  other  variations,  but  of 
no  importance.' 

(3.)  Another  testimony  is  that  of  Mr.David 
Pearson,  Michael's  friend,  who,  in  reply  to 
inquiries  made  by  Dr.  Anderson  for  his 
edition  of  the  British  poets,  writes  thus 

'When  I  came  to  visit  his  father  a  few 
days  after  Michael's  death,  he  went  and 
brought  forth  his  poem  book ' — most  pro- 
bably the  quarto  volume  of  MSS.  afterwards 
delivered  to  Logan — '  and  read  the  "  Ode  to 
the  Cuckoo,"  and  the  "  Mermaid,"  at  which 
the  good  old  man  was  greatly  overcome.' 

(4.)  Another  argument  adduced  by  Mr. 
MacKelvie  is  the  £Lct  that  Principal  Baird, 
on  whose  authori^  Dr.  Anderson  assigned 
the  ode  to  Logan,  afterwards  changed  his 
mind,  and  published  an  edition  of  Bruce's 
poems  with  the  ode  in  it  as  one  of  Bruce's 
compositions.  '  He*  (Dr.  Baird)  'has  found 
the  "  Cuckoo  "  to  be  Michael  Bruce's,  and  has 
the  original  in  his  own  handwriting*- — that 
is,  I  presume,  Bruce's  handwriting.  So  writes 
Mr.  John  Hervey,  of  Stirling,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Birrel,  quoted  by  Mr.  MacKelvie.  This 
fact  of  Principal  Baird  having  changed  his 
mind  afler  inquiry  is  a  weighty  one,  both 
from  the  great  worth  and  soUdity  of  his 
character,  and  also  because  his  ecclesiastical 
leanings,  if  he  had  listened  to  them,  would 
have  naturally  biassed  him  to  side  with  Logan 
rather  than  with  Bruce.  But  the  reputation 
whidi  Principal  Baird  has  left  rises  high  above 
such  petty  considerarions. 

About  the  whole  question,  of  Logan's  deal- 
ings wi^  Bruce  Mr.  MacKelvie  has  much 
more  to  say,  but  I  have  confined  myself  to  his 
general  statement  of  the  facts,  and  to  what 
seem  to  me  his  strongest  arguments  in  favour 
of  Bruce's  authorship  of  the  ode. 

II.  Mr.  David  Laing,  prompted  by  a  gener- 
ous desire  not  to  see  Logan's  character,  as 
he  believes,  unjustly  blackened,  has  lately 
printed  a  vindication  (rf  him,  whidi,  consider- 
ing the  quarter  from  which  it  comes,  demands 
the  most  respectful  attention.  In  his  short 
preface  to  his  pamphlet  Mr.  Laing  says, 
'  The  mere  question  of  the  authorship  of  tiie 
"  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo  "  I  hold  to  be  of  minor 
importance  compared  to  the  obloquy  cast 
upon  lagan's  memory,  chafing  him  with  all 
that  is  base  and  dishonourable.'  I  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Laing  that  Mr.  MacKelvie^ 
statement  does  attribute  all  that  is  base  and 
dishonourable  to  Logan,  in  his  treatment  of 
Bruce,  and  that  such  a  charge  should  not  be 
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'  made  against  any  nun,  more  especially  after 
;  I  his  death,  unless  it  can  be  very  strongly  sub- 
i  stantiated. 

Mr,  Laing's  arguments  are,  (i.)  That  even 
if  Mr.  MacKelvie's  statements  are  correct, 
no  proo&.are  adduced  to  warrant  them,  and 
that  *  when  the  accusations  are  analyzed,' 
I    consisting  of  traditions  and  recollections  of 
'   persons  in  Brace's  neighbourhood  of  what 
i   had  occurred  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to 
1   forty  years  and  upwards,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
!   see  that  they  rest  on  a  very  tottering  founda- 
tion.'   Now  if  the  uniform  tradition  of 
Brace's  neighbourhood  had  stood  alone,  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  thus  summarily 
dismissed.    But  when*  it  is  supported  by 
I    sucli  written  evidence  as  that  contained  in 
j   the  letters  of  Mr.  Birrel  and  Professor  David- 
;   son  above  given,  I  should  say  that  the  state- 
'   ments  of  Mr.  MacKelvle  are  supported  by 
evidence  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected 
for  any  facts  at  that  distance  fnnn  the  time 
when  they  happened.    The  letter  of  Mr. 
Birrel  fully  corroborates  Mr.  MacKelvie's 
account  of  the  way  in  which  Logan  obtained 
the  MSS.    And  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
i    letter,  Mr.  Pearson's  statement  that  old 
I    Alexander  read  to  him  the  '  Ode  to  the 
I    Cuckoo'  a  few  days  after  his  son's  death, 
I    and  above  all  the  clear  statement  of  Professor 
t    Davidson,  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Michael  wrote  an  ode  to  the  cuckoo,  if  not 
the  very  ode  which  appeared  in  the  mis- 
cellany and  in  Logan's  poems.    If  Brace 
wrote  such  an  ode,  and  if  the  one  we  now 
have  is  not  itf  where  is  it  ?  Who  is  account- 
able   for   its  disappearance?     Who  but 
Logan,  who  is  proved  to  have  received  all 
Brace's  poetic  MSS.  ?    Mr.  Laing's  first  de- 
I   mand,  in  what  way  Logan  obtained  the  MSS., 
,   is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  letter  of  Mr. 
,   Birrel,  already  quoted. 

M  r.  Laing  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Mac- 
,  Kelvie  ought  to  have  proved,  first,  what  the 
i  MSS.  were ;  second,  the  amount  of  the 
j  actual  profits  which  Logan  received ;  and 
I  thirdly,  that  Logan  was  incapable  of  writing 
I  the  poems  which,  eleven  years  later,  he 
i  claimed  as  his  own.  The  first  two  questions 
I  are  such  that  by  the  very  nature  of  them  they 
I  could  be  known  to  no  one  but  Logaik  hira- 
I  self.  If  he  received  all  Brace's  MSS.,  and  if 
<  his  father,  too  trastful,  made  no  note  of  them, 
of  course  it  was  impossible,  after  Logan  had 
lost  or  destroyed  the  only  copy,  to  give  any 
'  further  account  of  them.  The  money  received 
for  the  publication,  if  any  was  received, 
I  Logan  alone  could  know.  The  thirti  ques- 
j   tion  is  one  of  those  subjective  questions 


which  only  lead  to  uncertainty.  No  two 
men  would  probably  form  the  same  iqiiiuon 
about  Logan's  capabilities. 

(z.)  The  second  aigumeat  adduced  finm 
Mr.  Laing's  Viro  ccx^a  Of  the  milodhny  of 
1770,  in  both  of  which  the  *  Ode  to  Ae  ' 
Cuckoo  'is  '  in  a  conten^xHary  hand '  attii- 
buted  to  Logan,  does  not  seem  a  very 
weighty  one.  The  names  of  the  audiots  in 
those  two  copies  may  have  been  appended  to 
the  several  poems  by  friends  of  Logan,  and 
of  course  give  his  version  of  their  authorshq). 

(3.)  The  next  argument  of  any  importance 
is  that '  Logan's  claims  were  never  called  in 
question  during  his  own  life,*  or,  as  the  poet  1 
Campbell  has  expressed  it,  *  As  the  charge  of 
stealing  the  Cuckoo  frcnn  Brace  was  not  , 
bnni£^t  against  Logan  in  his  lifetime  it  ■ 
camuit,  in  charity,  stiind  against  his  memoiy  , 
on  the  bare  assertion  of  his  accusers.* 

This,  however,  admits  of  an  easy  Qq)lani>  1 
tion.   Logan's  claims  to  the  ode  were  not 
challenged  during  his  lifetime,  becaose 
luce's  friends  were  too  obscure  to  watch  tlie 
doings  of  the  literary  world,  and  because  tbe 
ode,  during  the  lifetime  of  either  poet,  1 
awakened  but  little  admiration.    The  taste  | 
which  should  appreciate  it  at  its  true  wnth 
was  yet  to  be  bom. 

(4.)  More  important  is  the  following  obscare 
fact  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Laing.  On  May  , 
5th,  1774,  the  ode  appeared  in  &e  poetical 
corner  of  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Jfagasuie, 
with  the  initials, '  R.  D.'    In  (he  next  Dum- 
ber, May  13th,  the  editor  inserts  the  Mo**  1 
ing  note :  '  The  litde  poem  sent  us  under  | 
the  signature   K.  D."  proves  a  literary  dieft,  I 
and  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman  in  this 
neighbourhood,  already  in  print    He  oa^  , 
to  challenge  and  chastise  the  thief.'  | 

The  'gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood 
already  in  print '  was  most  probably  Logan ; 
and  if  so  this  note  proves  that  the  editor  of 
the  IVeekly  Magazinef  along  with  Mr.  Logan's 
personal  friends,  regarded  him  as  author  . 
tbe  ode,  before  his  poems  appeared  in  17S1. 
But  if  Logan  was  capable  of  stealing  the  ode 
firom-Brace  at  all,  he  must  have  been  also 
callable  of  passing  lumself  off  anun^  hit  ' 
friends  Ux  its  aathor, 

(5.)  Mr.  Laing  has  added  some  further  , 
remares  on  tiie  mc»e  sweeiung  charges  made  i 
by  Mr.  Grosart  in  his  more  Koent  life  01  • 
Brace  and  edition  of  his  works.  It  is  not  j 
my  intention,  nor  is  it  required  for  my  par-  ' 
pose,  to  discuss  Mr.  Grosart*s  accusations, 
whidi  outgo  considerably  those  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Kelvie.    I  shall  only  note  two  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Laing  in  Uiis  part  of  his  valuable 
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tract   He  observes  that  if  Li^an  dealt  in 
"die  way  alleged  with  fonce's  writings,  he  can 
conceive  only  two  motives  for  such  conduct, 
either  *  the  prtapect  of  gain,'  or  the  desire 
of  poetical  fame.    Mr.  Laing  proves  clearly 
enough  that  there  could  not  be  much  gain 
!    looked  for  from  a  small  voltune,  price  haJf-a- 
crowD,  the  impression  limited  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies.   To  talk  of  the  profits  of  such 
I    a  little  volume  *  enabling  Brace's  ]^arents  to 
I    Uve  comfortably  for^the  rest  of  their  tives  is 
,  sinii>Iy  ridiculous.'    This  every  one  most 
admit    With  regard  to  the  second  sup- 
posed motive^  desire  of  &me,  Mr.  Laing  says 
that '  if  diis  bad  been  Logan's  chief  mobve, 
after  he  had  secured  Bnice's  MSS.,  it  is 
strange  he  should  have  d^yed  for  oleven 
years  even  to  make  his  own  name  known  to 
I  the  public.'  Not  at  all'stranger  as  it  would  seem 
I    to  me,  but  very  much  what  m^t  have  been 
,    expected.    In  the  miscellany  of  1770  it  was 
left  quite  uncertain  to  whom  the  ode  belonged, 
i    whether  to  Bruce  or  to  Logan.  In  the  interval 
between  1770  and  1781  the  small  mi&cellany 
was  nearly  forgotten.   It  was  therefc»e  com- 
paratively easy  after  eleven  years  for  Logan 
I    to  claim  as  his  own  the  best  thin^  in  it, 
,    especially  since  in  the  first  publication  the 

authorship  had  been  left  uncertain. 
I       (6.)  There  remains  but  oat  more  argument 
I  ^  noticed  but  not  insisted  <hi  by  Mr.  Laing, 
j    It  is  die  assertion  oi  Logan's  l»ographer,  the 
I    Rev.  R.  Douglas,  who  writing  in  1812  says 
!    the  ode  'was  handed  ab^t  and  highly 
extolled  among  Logan's  Uterxuy  acquaintances 
!  in  East  Lothian  long  before  its  publication, 
I  probably  (though  not  certainly)  in  1767,  as 
I  he  did  not  reside  there  at  all  in  1768,  and 
i  very  little  in  1769.    This  fact,  and  his  insert- 
1  ing  it  as  his  own  in  a  small  volume  published 
eleven  years  afterwards,  seems  pretty  decisive 
of  his  claim.'    Nothing  can  be  more  hearsay 
and  conjectural  than  a  statement  like  this, 
without  any  evidence  adduced  in  its  support. 
1  And  Mr.  Laing  is  too  sound  a  judge  of  evi- 
1  dence  to  build  anything  upon  it    It  was 
probably  in  allu^on  to  this  report  that 
,  Dr.  Anderson  wrote,  '  Jj^an's  cousin,  Mrs. 
'  Hutchinson,  informs  the  present  writer  that 
'  she  saw  the  ode  in  Logan's  handwriting  before 
it  was  printed.    If  the  testimonies  pf  Dr. 
Robertson  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  went  the 
I  length  of  establishing  the  existence  of  the 
ode  in  Logan's  handwriting  in  Bnice's  life- 

I  time,  or  before  his  MSS.  came  into  Logan's 

I I  possession,  they  might  be  considered  decisive 
l[  ofthecontroversy.  The  suppression  of  Bruce's 

MSS.,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  circumstance 
un&vonrable  to  the  pretensions  of  Logan.' 


It  is  not  necessary  to  advert  to  the  argument 
drawn  by  Mr.  X^ingfrom  the  additional  verse 
added  to  the  •  ode '  which  was  discovered 
among  Logan's  papers,  for  this  discovery 
seems  to  me  to  add  nothing  to  Logan's 
claim.  The  added  stanza  is  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  the  ode  as  we  have  it  It  is  a 
discmdant  note,  jarring  alike  on  the  rhythm 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  authentic  stanzas. 
I  have  farther  refrained  altogether  from 
entering  into  the  internal  evidence  which 
might  be  got  from  a  sifting  comparison  of 
the  authentic  poems  <tf  Lo^n  and  of  Bruce 
respectivdy.  Such  a  process  woold  require 
far  more  than  nay  prescribed  space,  and  might 
in  the  end  prove  as  inamdnstve  as  arguments 
founded  oo  internal  evidence  gmerally  do. 

I  have  now  given  as  6urly  as  I  can  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  MacKelvie  and  those  of  Mr. 
Laing,  and  have  added  a  few  comments  on 
them  by  the  way.  To  speak  plainly,  I 
must  own  that  Mr.  Laing's  great  and  justly 
deserved  authority  weighs  with  me  far  more 
than  his  arguments.  That  he,  after  full 
examination  of  all  the  facts,  should  have 
thought  that  there  is  room  few  a  revision  of 
the  condemnation  which  I  believe  all  literary 
men  who  have  examined  the  question  had 
passed  on  Logan,  will  always  be  an 
argument,  and  I  believe  the  strongest  aigu- 
ment,  that  can  be  urged  in  his  favour.  Mr. 
Laing  admits  that  the  accusations  brought 
against  Logan  have  been  '  occa^oned  in  a 
great  measure  by  his  own  apparent  careless- 
ness and  want  of  judgment."  These  are  but 
faint  epithets  to  apply  to  Logan's  treatment 
of  the  sacred  cha^e  entrusted  to  him  by 
Bruce's  father.  If  a  man  can  act  in  such  a 
thoroughly  carelessand  culpable  mannerwhen 
the  literary  remains  of  a  dead  friend  have 
been  entrusted  to  him,  he  has  himself  alone  to 
blame  for  any  suspicions  that  may  afterwards 
be  cast  on  bis  literary  fidelity.  His  treatment 
of  Bruce's  papers,  even  if  we  accqjt  fully  his 
own  account  of  it,  is  itself  a  serious  chaj-ge 
against  Logan.  It  is  impossible  to  feel 
confidence  in  any  literary  transaction  of  a 
man  who  could  act  so  carelessly  and  unfaith- 
fully. When  Logan  by  his  condua  in  this 
transaction  has  established  such  a  presump- 
tion against  himself,  eveiy  other  fact  adduced 
against  himself  and  in  favour  of  Bruce  tells, 
and  justly  tells,  with  much  greater  force. 
And  several  such  facts,  supported  by  solid 
testimony,  Mr.  MacKelvie  has  adduced-  It 
seems  proved  for  certain  that  Bruce  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  gowk  or  cuckoo.  It  may  not  be 
this  poem  whidi  we  now  have,  though  there 
seems  strong  presumption  that  it  is.  But  if 
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the  famous  ode  is  not  Bruce's,  where  is  the 
poem  that  Bruce  wrote  on  the  gowk  ?  Logan 
must  have  suppressed  it  to  substitute  his 
own,  if  the  ode  is  his.  rnierefore  he  and 
his  supporters  are  bound  to  say  what  has 
become  of  Bruce's  poem  on  the  same  subject^ 
before  they  can  assert  that  the  ode  was  come 
by  without  blame.  In  fine,  the  a>ncIusion  of 
the  whole  matter  is  this.  Logan  comes  into 
court  with  the  direct  argument  founded  on 
his  own  assertion  of  authorship  damaged,  if 
not  wholly  destroyed,  by  the  gross  infidelity 
he  showed  in  dealing  with  the  papers  of  his 
dead  friend.  This  being  so,  we  are  obliged 
to  turn  to  indirect  arguments  —  the  testi- 
monies of  others.  And  the  weight ,  of  the 
testimonies  in  favour  of  Bruce  seems  to  me 
very  considerably  to  preponderate. 

It  is  but  right,  however,  to  add  that  Logan's 
treatment  of  Bruce  is  the  worst  liung  that  is 
known  re^^ing  him,  and  that  he  hod 
other  qualities  little  consistent  with  such 
vileness.     He  is  reported  to  have  been 

*  a  man  of  amiable  disposition  and  of  very 
agreeable  manners,  one  who  loved  and 
esteemed  his  Mends,  and  by  them  was  loved 
and  esteemed.'  That  he  possessed  a  vein  of 
real  poetic  genius  several  of  his  undoubted 

vcompositions  clearly  prove.    The  witer  of 

*  The  Braes  of  Yarrow,'  of  some  stanzas  in  the 

*  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Young  Lady,'  and 
'  Where  high  the  heavenly  temple  stands,'  had 
certainly  overheard  '  some  tone  of  the  eternal 
melodies.' 

But  it  may  be  said,  *  What  matters  it  who 
was  the  author  of  the  "  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo  ?  " 
What  does  the  world  care  whether  it  was 
Bruce  or  Logan  ? ' 

Besides  the  deare  to  give  to  every  man 
his  due,  even  in  what  some  may  regard  as  so 
insignificant  a  thing  as  an  od^  uose  who 
take  interest  in  English  literature  and  the 
creators  of  it,  may  well  feel  a  peculiar  interest 
in  that  ode.  It  has  about  it  a  natural  beauty, 
a  simple  sweetness,  a  tender  grace,  which 
would  have  made  it  noteworthy  if  it  had 
appeared  in  any  age  or  in  any  language.  But 
coming  when  it  did  in  the  year  1770,  it 
sounds  out  of  the  poetic  literature  of  that 
time  tike  the  note  of  some  solitary  skylark 
on  a  mild  day  of  January,  long  before 
any  other  such  note  is  heard.  While  the 
poets  of  the  time,  still  under  the  dominion  of 
Pope,  or  at  least  of  the  stately  and  classic 
Gray,  looked  at  nature  with  urban  eyes, 
and  described  its  aspects  in  courtly  phrase, 
here  is  a  note  preluding  the  fiillrhearted  burst 
of  natural  song  which  was  to  casae  from 
Bums,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  and  Scott 
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The  merits  of  the  ode  are  these  :  It  lays  ' 
hold  of  a  &miliar  sound  of  nature  which 
embodies  all  that  is  most  delightful  in  the 
childhood  of  life  and  the  childhood  of  the 
year.   This  it  describes  truly  and  faithfully,  , 
and  yet  idealising  it  all  tbe  while,  makmg  the 
local  and  the  familiar  transparent  with  some-  ! 
thing  of  a  universal  and  transcendent  li^t. 
Then  there  is  through  all  an  undertone 
pathetic  reference  to  human  sadness,  the  ' 
more  impressive  that  it  is  only  an  undertone. 
And  the  whole  is  expressed  in  langu^e  pure, 
natural,  universal,  \(;holIy  unlike  the  poedc 
diction  that  dominated  that  age.    They  ' 
are  indeed  what  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Laing,  has  called  them,  *  magical  stanzas  1 
of  picture,  melody,  and  sentiment.'    It  gives  | 
an  added  interest  to  these  bright  lines  if 
they,  as  Archbishop  Trench  thin^,  suggested 
to  a  greater  poet  dian  either  Bruce  or  Lt^aa 
one  of  his  most  lovely  lyrics.    *  This  poem,* 
writes  the  Ardibishop,  *  Was  a  &vourite  with 
Wordsworth,  and  one  who  listens  attenthrely 
may  catch  a  faint  prelude  of  his  mmuntal 
ode  addressed  to  the  same  bird.' 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  closely 
these  two  odes,  the  I 

'  Hul,  braateoiu  itfaater  oS  ths  mad,* 

with  the 

'ObliEbe  new  comer)  Iluvobeatd.* 

Each  is  exquisite — perfect  after  its  kind, 
but  in  their  likeness  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference.  The  earlier  poem  is  fuller  of  the 
fresh  feeling  of  childhood,  has  more  of  die  ' 
first  unconscious  impression  with  which  the  •! 
earliest  voice  of  the  cuckoo  strikes  upon  a  1' 
young  and  apprehensive  mind.  Wordsworth's  | 
contains  much  about  childhood  too,  but  it  is 
rather  thought  about  childhood,  such  thought 
as  would  arise  in  a  man   of  meditative  | 
imagination,  when  he  looks  back  on  his  child-  ' 
hood,  projected  into  the  distant  past.    The  I 
first  is  the  fresher,  more  open,  more  accessi- 
ble to  all  readers.    The  second  idealises  with  | 
a  more  recondite  and  profound  ideality, 
till  at  last  before  the  white  heat  of  imaginatioa 
the  solid  frame  of  earth  itself  is  unsnbstan- 
tialised  and  transfigured.  ^ 

'  O  bicued  bird,  the  earth  we  pace 

Afpiin  appear*  to  me 
Ad  uDtubstantial,  fair;  pl.m. 
That  is  fit  bo  CUD  tor  ths«.' 

It  is  sufficient  justification  of  all  the  ' 
trouble  that  has  been  taken  to  ascertain 
the  true  parentage  of  the  ode,  that  it  can 
be  placed  side  by  side  with  one  of  the  very 
finest  lyrics  of  the  great  poet  of  nature,  and 
not  k)5e  by  the  juxtaposiliOQ. 

J.  C.  SUAIRF. 
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CHAPTER  LT. — AN  AFTEBMOON  IN 

KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

ONDON 

:  was  in 
the 
white 
heat  of 
July. 

S  o 
much 
of  the 
world 
as  then 
went 
out  of 
town 
for 
more 
than 
John 
G  i  1  - 
pin's 
day, 
had 
taken 

itself  to  coUDtiy  quarters,  though  these  were 
thought  far  enough  off  in  the  villages  of 
Twickenham,  Richmond,  Hackn^,  <n-  Croy- 
don. 

But  Mrs.  Sundon  and  L.ady  Bell  stayed  on 
in  their  baked  and  bumed-up  lodgings  in  the 
Haymarket,  as  if  the  women  were  become 
impervious  to  thick  dust,  sultry  air,  and 
brooding  skies. 

Yet  these  were  the  very  women  who  had 
leamt  to  love  well  green  fields,  flowery  lawns, 
blossoming  or  fruit-laden  orchards,  the  first 
song  of  the  thrush,  the  last  note  the  robm. 
A  greedy  attracticm  overpowered  the  innocent, 
rural  delights,  and  a  tremendous  nusfortune 
had  crushed  the  desire  for  them,  with  all  other 
desires,  out  of  these  sensitive  hearts. 

In  the  absence  of  "  society,"  and  the  know- 
ledge that  his  days  with  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land were  numbered,  for  the  transport  with 
the  contingent  of  Master  Charles's  regiment 
was  to  sail  in  a  week,  the  two  poor  women 
and  their  friend  clung  to  each  other  more 
fondly  and  v/istfuUy  than  ever. 

Master  Charles  went  with  the  ladies  one 
fine  afternoon  to  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
when  for  the  last  time  Mrs.  Sundon  with- 
drew from  her  companions,  and  turned 
aside  to  sit  down  on  a  bench  by  a  wretched- 


looking  woman  carrying  a  sick  child  in  rags, 
and  to  enter  into  engrossing  con\'ersation 
with  her. 

Mrs.  Sundon  might  be  a  female  Vincent 
de  Paul,  proposing  to  found  a  society  for  the 
relief  of  every  sufferer  in  London,  to  judge 
by  her  absorption. 

Master  Charles  and  Lady  Bell  were  more 
restricted  in  their  philanthropy;  they  were 
full  of  their  companion.  Ihey  could  no 
longer  look  each  other  in  the  face,  and  deny 
her  odd  ways; -whether  some  great  enter- 
prise and  scheme  of  mercy  were  at  their  root, 
or  whether  they  were  but  signs  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  foundations,  and  the  mental 
wreck  of  the  woman. 

Master  Charles  held  the  first  view.  "  She 
is  going  to  come  out  in  still  truer  colours," 
he  maintained  with  tender  fanaticism  to 
Lady  Bell.  "  You  remember  how  she  put 
herself  out  of  her  vray,  and  would  have  braved 
ridicule  and  blame,  to  interpose  in  my  behalf. 
I  think  if  I  had  not  passed  her  my  word  not 
to  game,  I  should  have  seen  her  grand, 
sweet  faxx  appear  some  night,  among  the 
reeking  faces  round  the  card-table,  bidding 
me  and  my  companions  forbear.  She  is 
seeking  to  save  the  lost,  somehow  and  some- 
where. She  is  only  more  indifferent  to  the 
self-sacrifice  which  she  is  making  more 
complete." 

Lady  Bell  rather  inclined  to  the  latter  and 
more  miserable  view.  Under  her  own  smiling 
restlessness,  or  her  apathy,  her  endless  quips 
and  cranks,  or  her  listlessness,  Lady  Bell 
felt  her  heart  "  was  broke."  She  knew  that 
she  had  done  very  wrong  more  than  once  in 
her  life,  and  that  she  was  paying  the  forfeit. 
She  had  left  her  husband  when  she  was  a' 
girl-wife,  and  after  she  had  lived  to  be  a 
woman  she  had  been  given  over  to  a  strong 
delusion,  to  put  herself  in  the  power  of  a 
husband  who  had  in  turn  abandoned  her. 

So  how  could  Lady  Beli  hope  the  best, 
and  refuse  to  believe  in  wrong  and  misery 
because  it  was  too  bad  for  belief? 

"  I  shall  stand  by  Sunny  to  the  last,"  Lady 
Bell  told  Master  Charies,  "  though  I  think 
she  is  ceasing  to  care  for  me.  She  hardly 
listens  to  what  I  say  when  we  are  abroad 
together,  or  during  meals ;  as  for  any  other 
time  at  home,  she  is  shut  up  about  her  own 
business,  with  which  nobody  must  meddle, 
but  which  brings  the  strangest  characters 
more  and  more  about  her." 
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"Do  they  follow  her  to  the  lodgings  now?" 
inquired  Master  Charles  anxiously. 

"On  the  night  of  the  assault  upon  the 
watch-house  in  Moorfields,"  communicated 
Lady  Bell,  "I  passed  two  rough  men  in 
dmidnougfats  on  our  stairs,  and  I  saw  by  the 
lamp  the  gleam  of  the  cutlasses  with  which 
those  other  desperate  characters  that  woimded 
the  watchmen  and  rescued  the  prisoners,  were 
armed.  God  knows  what  possesses  Sunny, 
what  she  has  done,  or  means  to  do.  But  I 
shall  be  lost  indeed  if  I  lose  her,  when  you 
are  gone  to  the  wars,  from  which  men  never 
come  back — no,  never  as  they  went,  I  mean. 
Their  bodies  may  return,  and  their  spirits 
too,  for  that  matter;  but  they  are  not  the 
sune  men — oh,  far  from  it  I "  Lady  Bell 
^ook  her  head  with  the  sombre  wisdom  of 
experience. 

"  I  swear  that  you  will  find  me  the  same," 
volunteered  Master  Charles  with  vehement 
confidence. 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  that,"  Lady  Bell 
contradicted  the  speaker  quite  indignantly; 
"  I  cannot  believe  it,  sir,  not  in  the  least  I 
say  that  I  have  seen  men  as  good  change  so 
utterly,  that  their  nearest  and  dearest  would  , 
never  have  known  them  again.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  be  offended,  Master  Charles," 
continued  Lady  Bell  more  lightly ;  "  think 
of  the  reverses,  the  accidents  in  life,  think 
what  weak  creatures  we  are.  Pooh!  you 
may  arrive  at  home  to  find  me  grown  as  &t 
as  Miss  Kingscdte,  or  beccmie  a  nun,  or 
turned  farmer,  or  joined  the  'Blues/  and 
writing  a  book  in  Grub  Street." 

"  It  is  more  likely  that  I  shall  hear  of  you 
as  lAdy  Bell — something  else  llian  Trevor." 
Master  Charles  really  felt  fiat,  and  was  not 
in  spirits  for  nonsense,  but  he  rallied  to  make 
the  remark  which  might  be  expected  from 
him.  "  You  will  have  owned  a  master,  and 
be  following  his  lead." 

"  You  wUi  sooner  hear  toe  in  my  grave," 
said  Lady  Bell  with  such  abrupt  earnestness, 
tiiat  he  stiuted  and  looked  at  her. 

Was  this  other  fnend,  only  less  dear  to 
Master  Charles  than  Mrs.  Sundon — this  girl 
who  was  like  a  sister  to  him,  struggling  in 
toils  of  her  own — dreading  to  perish  in  his 
absence? 

Lady  Bell  saw  the  impression  which  she 
bad  made,  and  was  quick  m  trying  to  smile  it 
away.  "  Don't  mind  rae,  Master  Charles," 
she  recommended  to  him,  "  you  know  I  talk 
a  peat  deal  of  random  chatter, — I  always  did. 
Youhaveenough  troxibles,  poor  fellow,  without 
being  additionally  burdened  by  my  fancies. 
Girls  have  no  end  o£  fiancies.   Sure,  I  am 


pure  well,  only  moping  at  odd  moments  for 
the  town  being  full  again,  and  the  breezes  , 
blowing  fresher,  and  these  sere  lea^'cs," 
catching  at  a  prematurely  dried  and  crackling  ; 
cluster,  "  being  stained  an  honest  brown."  . 

"  I  know  that  you  used  to  wish  time  would 
fly  faster,  and  the  months  ran  on,"  Masta 
Charles  reminded  her. 

"  Oh  !  I  was  a  Uttle  fool,"  she  cried,  "  the  i 
greatest  little  fool  in  the  world.    I  did  sot 
know  what  the  months  were  running  on  to—  I 
to  make  me  a  withered  old  woman,  Master 
Charles,  and  you  a  stiff  old  veteran,  perhaps  i 
walking  lame,  or  wheezing  with  an  Indian  • 
s^vamp  cough.    But  let  us  turn  to  the  oppo-  I 
site  extreme,  do  you  remember  how  we  I 
plucked  flowers,  and  collected  feathers,  and 
scnmbled  up  banki  and  skipped  down  agna,  | 
and  sang  and  dsncsd  at  dear  old  Nntfield  i 
and  Summerhill?  My  youth  was  spent  there^ 
and  I  have  alwi^  that  season  tobetiumkM  ; 
for." 

Although  she  was  laughing,  tears  which 
sprung  up  more  easily  and  were  larder  to 
force  down  now,  shone  in  her  eyes.  He  was 
struck  with  wdiat  he  bad  heca  pievioaslf 
blind  to. 

Lady  Bell's  pale,  dark-eytd  beauty  was 
paler  and  darker-^ed  than  it  had  ever  been 
before,  for  the  paleness  verged  on  wannes:, 
and  the  soft  gloom  of  the  eyes  was  increased 
till  it  shadowed  the  whole  lace.  There  was 
less  of  little  figure  than  there  used  to  be. 
The  small  bones  of  Uie  wrist  and  elbow, 
where  she  had  pulled  off  one  long  glove  fb: 
coolness,  the  collar-bones  under  her  nedm- 
chief  had  become  prominent. 

Lady  Bell  was  falling  away  in  flesh  Eu 
more  than  Mrs.  Sundon  had  fallen  away.  I 
For  that  matter,  Mrs.  Sundon  had  the  mag- 
nificent framework  of  a  woman  mggnificent 
in  constitution,  as  in  evwything  else.  But  a 
small  being  like  lady  Bell,  if  she  took  to 
vanishing,  might  soon  be  a  s[Hite  altogether, 
with  her  cast-off  bones  deposited  in  diui^ 
yard  soil,  as  she  foreboded 

Master  Charles  sighed  heavily,  indi  ^ 
conviction  that  the  whole  vtxld  was  oat  of 
joint,  and  he  was  bound  for  the  wars,  leaving 
these  dear  and  tender  woman  to  fear  and 
fail  as  they  might,  without  him. 

Lady  Bell  had  been  simply  walking  1>7 
Master  Charles's  side.    He  proceeded  to 
draw  her  arm  through  his,  in  the  pain  awi  i 
constemarion  of  the  conviction  that  the  | 
merry,  cbanoing  girl  of  whom  he  had  been  | 
fond  in  an  honest,  manly  w^,  was  growing 
weak  and  weaiy. 

"X«9n  <m  mo,  duu  Lady  Bell,  he diaigcd  ' 
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her,  thinking  farther,  "  Take  what  good  you 
can  of  me  while  you  have  me.  It  is  little 
that  I  can  do  for  you,  but  you  are  heartily 
welcome  to  that  liule,  before  I  am  far  away." 

There  was  just  a  sprinkling  of  company  in 
the  Gardens,  and  that  sprinkUng  hovered  near 
the  many-windowed  red  palace,  with  its  red 
sentinels,  or  took  refuge  by  the  water. 

There  was  the  great  stillness  about,  which 
sometimes  descends  on  the  world -in  the  full 
blaze  of  a  summer  afternoon,  when  the  birds, 
with  nothing  more  to  hope  for  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  year,  have  given  over  singing  for 
the  season ;  and  all  life  besides,  even  the 
young  human  life  of  streets  ai>d  suburbs,  is  for 
once  tired  out,  and  fain  to  be  quiet. 

The  glow  of  the  sun  was  well  shut  out  in 
the  side  avenue  which  Lady  Bell  and  Master 
Charles  were  tmveising. 

Those  were  still  grand  old  elm  trees,  which 
had  shaken  thor  bold  boughs  over  eaiiier 
generations  and  ragns.  Lady  Bell  had  cast 
a  sterna  on  their  parched  and  scorched 
leaves,  showing  many  an  untimely,  sirkly  or 
dead,  straw  or  ash-coloured  tint,  in  the  pre- 
vailing dusky  summer  green. 

But  few  free  and  fresh  country  trees  in 
dewy  meadows  and  hedgerows  afforded  more 
grateful  shade,  or  interlaced  their  boughs 
into  such  welcome  aisles,  as  these  faithful 
guardians  of  the  old  palace  park  in  the  old 
court  suburb. 

The  turf  below  was  as  soft  as  velvet  in  its 
olive  moss.  It  was  pleasant  to  recall  what 
brave  men  and  fair  women  had  trodden  that 
turf  and  walked  beneath  these  trees. 

At  this  moment  Lady  Bell  and  Mister 
Charles  formed  a  couple  not  unsuitable  to 
the  locali^.  They  might  represent  a  pair  of 
lovers,  or  a  young  husband  and  wife.  In 
either  light  they  looked  a  picture  of  fearless 
confidence  and  trustful  rest,  while  they  passed 
tranquilly  along,  as  it  were  too  l^py  to 
speak— *o  happy,  that  happiness  in  its  entire 
fulfilment  waxed  dumb,  and  borrowed  a 
^lade  of  pen»veness. 

Lady  Bell  and  Master  Charles  were  alto- 
gether  unlike  the  young  couple  who  stole  out 
secretly,  and  met  under  the  bleak  ^ring 
skies  and  the  bare  boi^;h5  of  the  Mall  at  St 
James's,  wild  with  agitation,  to  confess  their 
lore  and  ding  to  each  odier  ere  they  parted 
for  months,  and  years,  or  for  ever,  sobbii^ 
the  one  moment,  laughing  the  next,  not 
daring  to  give  themselves  time  to  think,  to 
io<M  grave,  to  draw  back  before  they  rushed  , 
to  bind  themselves  to  each  other  by  a  tie  ' 
which  only  death  could  break.  ' 
Master  Cbarks  snd  lady  BeS  wen  like  . 


lovers  in  a  dream,  treading  tliere  so  peace- 
fully and  contentedly;  and  like  the  mad 
nightmare  into  which  a  quiet  dream  some- 
times breaks,  came  the  catastrophe. 

CHAPTER   LVI. — A  HAT  TOSSED  OFF. — LADY 
BELL  nCKS  UP  A  GATJNTLET. 

As  the  couple  in  their  promenade  rounded 
a  clump  of  trees,  a  gentleman  advancing  in 
the  opposite  direction  met  them  unexpectedly 
face  to  face,  took  in  at  a  glance  their  whole 
aspect,  and  could  no  longer  resist  the  devil 
in  him,  as  he  had  resisted  it,  in  former  temp- 
tations. 

In  an  instant  a  gloomy  face  became  black 
as  night  with  jealousy,  rage,  and  hatred. 
The  next  moment  the  new-comer  did  what 
sounds  a  small  and  silly  thing,  but  what  was 
in  fact  ominous  enough-— he  pepped  a  foot 
nearer,  snatched  Master  Charles's  laced  hat 
from  lus.head,  aitd  flung  it  among  the  trees. 

Master  Charles  was  in  such  sheer  amaze- 
ment that  he  stood  thunderstruck.  His  brown 
hair  was  slightly  matted  about  the  flushed  fore- 
head and  youthful  face,  before  he  broke  out 
into  a  passionate  oath :  "  Man,  if  you  are  not 
mad,  you  shall  answer  for  this.  What  do  you 
mean  by  such  a  monstrous  insult — before  a 
lady,  too  ?"  . 

"  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  answer  for  the 
insult,  and  to  tell  you  my  meaning,  if  indeed 
that  is  necessary,  behind  the  lady's  back, 
Ensign  Kingscote,"  answered  Harry  Fane 
with  an  ugly  grin,  which  showed  his  teeth. 

hady  "Bell  had  not  screamed  at  first,  tyr 
hastened  to  interpose  between  the  men.  She 
bad  merely  dropped  the  arm  which  Master 
Charles  bad  given  her,  and  remained  riveted 
to  the  spot.  But  she  screamed  now  with  a 
sharp  ringing  cry,  as  if  it  were  she  who  was 
to  suffer  the  shooting  or  stabbing  for  which 
this  tossing  off  of  the  bat  paved  the  way. 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  as  if  she  would, 
with  their  feeble  help,  ward  off  bloiR,  and 
she  appealed  piteously  to  Master  Charles. 

"  Don't  mind  him,  he  is  mad — he  has  been 
mad  for  long — ^let  him  do  what  he  will ; 
come  with  me."  And  she  ran  aside,  picked 
up  Master  Charles's  hat,  and  held  it  out  to 
him  imploringly,  whUe  Captain  Fane  looked 
on  savagely,  and  minmderstood  every  word 
and  act. 

His  mind  in  a  flash  drew  the  falsest  com- 
parison between  Lady  Bell  in  Kensington 
GardCTis  and  "wanton  Shrewsbury"  among 
the  trees  of  Cleveden ;  and  he  said  to  him- 
self, that  in  order  to  make  the  analogy  com- 
plete, it  was  a  pity  Shrewsbury's  succesor 
did,  not  have  a  h<N^  to  hold      this  fellow, 
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while  another  horribly  injured  husband's 
blood  was  shed.  But,  by  Heaven  !  he  should 
shed  his  blood  dearly,  and  put  his  mark  on 
this  lad,  only  less  miserable  than  himself. 

"  No,  no,  Lady  Bell."  Master  Charles 
put  aside  her  petition  with  rough  freedom  in 
his  hot  resentment  "  It  may  be  mighty  fine 
what  you  know  in  excuse  of  this  villain,  but 
I  cannot  listen  to  it ;  my  honour  as  a  gentle- 
man and  soldier  is  concerned.  You  must 
leave  me  to  settle  my  own  account" 

*'  There  are  two  of  us  desiring  the  settle- 
ment," remarked  Captain  Fane  grimly,  be- 

tinning,  however,  to  recover  from  his  fit  of 
lind  fury.  *'  But  we  may  as  well  transact 
the  business  regularly,"  he  said,  with  swift 
scorn  of  himself,  added  to  the  sickening 
scorn,  in  alternation  with  the  fierce  wrath, 
which  he  felt  against  the  pair  before  him ; 
"  we  need  not  make  an  uproar,  and  we  may 
dispense  with  either  a  park-keeper  or  a  lady's 
presence." 

Harry  Fane  was  again  striving  to  put  that 
curb  upon  himself,  which  even  on  a  bitterly 
shameful  extremity  might  be  demanded  of  a 
man  of  sense  and  discipline,  half  a  dozen 
years  older  than  the  beardless,  swaggering 
boy  whom  a  light  woman  in  her  idle  folly 
had  preferred  to  her  husband,  and  had  vilely 
put  in  his  place. 

Harry  Fane  forced  himself  briefly  to  defer 
his  vengeance,  and  to  go  through  the  form  of 
raising  his  hat  and  offering  his  card  to 
Master  Charles,  still  swelling  and  stuttering 
with  astounded  indignation,  while  Captain 
Fane  jiledged  himself  that  he  would  be  at 
home  to  receive  any  messenger  on  Mr. 
Kingscote's  part  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours. 

But  Lady  Bell  had  not  withdrawn,  as 
Master  Charles  had  bidden  her,  from  an 
encounter  with  whtdi  she  could  not  cope, 
tending  on  a  discussion  which  was  not  within 
a  woman's  province,  though  like  many  a 
woman  in  a  similar  case,  she  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mischief.  She  continued  close 
by,  a  determined  and  desperate  witness  of  all 
that  passed. 

Lady  Bell  had  been  foiled  in  her  appeal 
to  her.  friend.  She  had  no  resource  but  to 
address  her  former  lover  and  husband.  She 
must  ask  mercy  from  the  man  at  whose 
hands  she  had  not  sought  justice,  whose 
treatment  of  her,  so  far  as  she  could  see,  bad 
been  dastardly  and  cruel  beyond  compre- 
hension, unless  she  would  be  the  death  of 
her  innocent,  manly  friend  and  brother. 
Master  Charles. 

At  that  moment  Lady  Bell  had  so  great  a 


pity  for  Master  Charles's  youth  and  manli- 
ness,  for  the  hopes  that  she  knew  had  been 
set  upon  him  down  at  Nutfield  and  Lumlej- 
(where  everybody  had  been  kind  to  her,  and 
where  she  liad  been  happy,  as  she  had  said 
lately,  during  a  season),  for  all  that  Master 
Charles  was  to  the  simple,  homely  soul,  his 
sister,  who  ha&  sheltered  and  petted  Ladjr 
Bell,  that  she  did  not  seem  to  grudge  the 
utmost  that  she  could  do  in  hid  service. 

Lady  Bell  stepped  into  the  breach  like 
Mrs.  Sundoti,  from  whom  they  had  strayed 
into  such  haiin.  Lady  Belt,  too,  could  put 
aside  her  wrongs  and  sorrows  for  a  space. 
She  was  perfectly  calm,  though  deadly  white, 
when  she  spoke  to  Harry  Fane. 

"Captain  Fane,"  she  said,  "I  have  held  | 
my  tongue  till  now,  when  I  must  speak  to 
prevent  murder.  Yes,  it  will  be  murder  with- 
out provocation  or  reason,  if  you  go  out  ami 
fight  Master  Charles,  with  whom  yoa  have 
no  quarrel,  except  that  he  has  alwajrs  been  . 
my  friend.    Wreak  your  vengeance  on  me, 
since  I  have  monstrously  offended  ^u,  but  . 
spare  him.    He  is  his  sister's  only  brother;  ' 
he  is  the  young  Squire  of  Nutfield,  who  is  to  i 
restore  his  father's  house."  | 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  growled  I 
Harry  Fane.  I 

"  Have  done,  or  I  shall  never  forgive  you. 
Lady  Bell,  fumed  Masttf  Charies  in  one 
breath. 

But  she  had  not  done.  "  I  know  that." 
she  went  on,  addressing  Harry  Fane  ;  *'  but 
you  see  how  young  he  is,  in  the  first  flush  o! 
life,  going  to  the  wars  in  search  of  fortune 
and  glory,  but  it  may  be  only  to  win  an 
honourable  grave.  Need  you  anticipate  the 
last  ?  You  are  years  older,  Harry  Fane, 
and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  life 
brings.  I  dare  say  it  would  be  no  more  than 
kindness  to  cut  short  this  life,  but  have  you 
the  heart  to  do  it?" 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  spoken.  Then  she  shut  her 
eyes,  and  staggered  back  to  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  -her  own  misery.  She  could  not  bear 
to  see  the  agony  of  condemnation  and  re- 
proach in  the  set  face,  or  to  look  on  the 
features  which,  irregular  and  weather-beaten 
as  they  were,  she  had  learned  to  think  the  ] 
model  of  manly  beauty,  and  to  caii  her 
Harry's  traits.  These  were  written  on  her 
heart,  even  to  the  knit  of  the  brow  and  the  '■ 
trick  of  the  lip,  and  they  filled  her  with 
a  piteous,  vain  yeamii^  for  die  dear  &ce  to 
be  turned  kindly  cm  her  onoe  more. 

Thus  the  living,  vinted  by  dream  phan- 
toms, or  by  the  chance  resemblance  a(  a  | 
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passer-by,  yeam  for  the  dead  restored  to  life 
again — to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  hold  as  of  old 
in  a  loving  embrace. 

"  You  plead  well.  Lady  Bell,  if  you  were 
not  pleading  to  me,"  was  wrung  from  Harry 
Fane. 

"  I  will  have  no  more  pleading  for  me. 
Lady  Bell,"  cried  Master  Charles,  as  bewil- 
dered as  ever  in  his  rage,  only  clear  that  he 
would  not  be  defended  by  Lady  Bell,  or  by 
any  other. 

And  she  pled  no  more  for  him.  She  had 
literally  lost  sight  of  Master  Charles  and  all 
that  concerned  him,  in  that  fleeting  glance  at 
Hany  Fane's  face,  which  had  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  feeling  and  recollection  to  the  time 
when  he  loved  her,  and  was  mad  to  many 
her.  It  was  to  sa^e  Harry  Fane  from  a 
desperate  deed  and  a  long  remorse,  that 
she  was  fain  to  humble  herself  in  the  dust 
before  him. 

"Oh  Harry,  Harry," — she  pressed  up  to 
herhusbandf  whispermg,  but  in  accents  which 
Master  Charles  could  still  catch,  marvelling, 
and  recoiling  petrified, — "am  I  worthy  of 
such  a  sacrifice  ?  Can  you  not  let  me  go 
believing,  at  least,  that  I  shall  not  wUHngly 
cross  your  path  ?  Do  not  stain  your  hands 
and  conscience  for  me  ?  Do  not  slay  or  be 
slain  on  my  wretched  account.  Live  to 
forget  me,  whatever  I  hwe  cost  you — to  be 
a  gallant  officer  and  the  good  man  in  a 
wicked  world  that  I  believed  you." 

"You  tell  me  plainly  that  you  do  not 
deserve  that  this  gentleman  and  I  should 
fight  for  you,"  he  exclaimed,  putting  his 
own  mercUess  omstruction  on  her  unwittmg 
words,  and  writhing  as  he  did  it. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  assured  him  eagerly,  think- 
ing as  she  spoke  of  "  errors,  not  crimes ;"  of 
her  rebellion  and  flight  from  Squire  Trevor ; 
of  the  compromising  rashness,  the  setting 
at  naught  of  her  friends,  in  her  second 
marriage.  "  I  have  been  a  proud,  selfish  girl, 
and  see  what  has  come  of  it.  You  used  not 
to  approve  of  duelling ;  you  called  it  a  bar- 
barous practice.  You  said  it  was  a  rude 
remnant  of  savage  violence,  that  wanted 
being  put  an  end  to.  You  agreed  that  there 
might  be  greater  courage  in  declining,  than 
in  consenting  to  fight  a  duel. — I  recollect 
what  others  will  recollect  also.  Will  ^ou  give 
the  lie  to  the  whole  tenor  of  your  life,  after 
what  I  have  said  to  you?" 

"No  more,"  Harry  Fane  charged  her, 
turning  away;  "you  are  right  here.  Mr. 
Kingscote,  the  matter  rests  with  you ;  but  if 
this  will  serve  your  turn,  I  say  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  troubled  you  and  myself  in  this 


miserable  affair."  He  was  gone  without 
another  word  or  look. 

"Lady  Bell,  you  must  explain  yourself, 
and  this  scene,  which  is  altogether  unac- 
countable," Master  Charles  said  at  last, 
hardly  knowing  what  he  said  or  what  to 
think  at  the  end,  any  more  than  at  the 
beginning.  "  Shall  I  follow  the  fellow,  and 
knock  him  down,  after  all,  though  for  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  tell  what  ails  him  ?" 

"  Knock  him  down,  Master  Charles !" 
cried  Lady  Bell  with  an  odd  laugh,  which 
tingled  through  the  lad'i  nerves.  "  I  shoCild 
like  to  see  you  do  that !  You  must  measure 
yourself  with  fitter  adversaries.  You  may  be 
another  little  David,  but  you  can  never  con- 
quer this  Goliath.  He  is  beside  himself,  but 
he  is  worth  us  all  ten  times  over,  do  you 
hear  that  ?  I  say  it.  He  is  a  true  and  noble 
gentleman,  only  beside  himself." 

"  He  ought  not  to  be  at  large,"  objected 
Master  Charles  dt^gedly;  and  then  he 
thought  himself  justified  in  insisting,  "  But 
what  has  made  him  beside  himself^  and  what 
have  you  to  do  with  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that  now,"  Master 
Charles,"  sighed  Lady  Bell,  putting  her 
hand  on  her  breast  to  stay  the  fluttering 
at  her  heart.  It  is  a  long  story — 'do 
I  owe  it  you  ?  I  cannot  tell.  Spare  me  at 
present,  Master  Charles ;  oh !  do  you  spare 
me.  Let  us  return"  to  Sunny,  and  say 
nothing  of  this  encounter,  till  I  have  time  to 
think  and  make  up  my  mind."  ' 

CHAPTER  tVII. — ^MASTER  CHARLES  PAYS  A 
FORMAL  VISIT. 

Master  Charles  was  reduced  to  the' 
lowest  ebb  of  doubt  and  distraction  regard- 
ing his  friends.  He  complied  so  far  with 
Lady  Bell's  petition,  coinciding  as  it  did 
widi  his  own  instinct,  not  to  add  inconsi- 
derately to  Mrs.  Sundon's  tribulation  by  the 
tale  he  had  to  tell. 

Master  Charles  tried  to  get  an  interview 
with  Lady  Bell  next  morning,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  her  to  confide  in  him  ;  but  Lady 
Bell  pleaded  what  might  very  well  be  the 
real  obstacle — indisposition. 

He  was  aware,  too,  that  though  he  had 
her  in  a  tHe-h-We,  it  might  be  to  no  purpose. 
He  knew  of  old  how  she  could,  when  she 
would,  ^0  oflf  at  a  tangent,  vindicating  the 
prerogatives  of  her  sex  and  rank,  when,  her 
dignity  being  equal  to  her  sofrness,  wild 
horses,  metaphorically  speaking,  could  not 
draw  a  secret  from  Lady  Bell. 

But  a  young  woman  like  Lady  Bell  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  herself.    She  should  have  a 
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,  friend  to  act  for  her,  whether  this  mad  fellow, 
who  had  been  in  plain  clothes,  but  \^ose 
name  it  struck  Master  Charles,  on  reflection, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  naval  captain 
who  had  brought  home  an  American  prize  a 
month  back,  were  some  unacknowledged 
connection  by  blood  of  the  late  Eail  of 
Etheredge's,  or  whether  he  held  and  abused 
some  power  over  Lady  Bell.  She  should  have 
a  friend  to  act  for  her,  Master  Charles  decided, 
becoming  absolutely  fatherly  in  his  brother- 
Uuess. 

Master  Charles  cudgelled  his  generous, 
honest  young  brains,  and  arrived  at  a  con- 

'   elusion  worthy  of  them. 

I  Master  Charles  returned  from  his  fruitless 
attempt  at  seeing  Lady  Bell,  and  discovering 
from  her  on  what  pretence  a  man  whom  she 
still  professed  to  hold  in  honour  could,  un- 
less he  were  mad  indeed,  come  up  and 
grossly  insult  her  companion,  simply  because 
he  was  her  companion,  in  a  public  place, 
and  after  she  had  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  inevitable  consequences,  could  leave  her 
with  a  parting  taunt  as  to  her  sliare  in  the 
quarrel. 

Master  Charles  repaired  to  a  coffee-house, 
dined  there,  and  was  particular  in  making 
his  afternoon  toilette. 

lu  those  days  soldiers  and  sailors  went 
abroad  under  their  respective  colours. 
^^aste^  Cliarles  saw  that  his  uniform,  his 
hair,  his  gloves,  and  square-toed  shoes  were 
in  proper  punctilious  order. 

He  first  studied  a  card  which  he  had  in 
his  pocket,  and  then  he  sdlied  forth;  ruffling 
out  his  aavat  and  frills,  and  twirling  his  cane 
with  a  certain  scIf-satlsfacti(Hi,  but  not  so 
I  much  like  a  military  fopHng  as  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  whose  mind  is  made  up  to 
'   the  fairest  alternative. 

I  Master  Charles's- destination  was  Captain 
I  Fane's  lodgings  in  Red  Lion  Square,  Hol- 
I  born,  ncj:;t  door  to  the  house  of  Mr.  John 
j  Harrison,  wlio  had  received  a  grant  from 
!  Parliament  for  constructing  timekeepers  so 
as  to  ascertain  longitude  and  latitude. 

Master  Charles  was  bound  for  the  braving 
of  Lady  Bell's  madman — not  to  assault  him 
at  a  gicat  disadvantage—not  even  to  carry 
him  a  cartel,  since  by  the  laws  of  duelling  a 
;  principal  in  a  duel  could  not  convey  his  own 
challenge. 

Master  Charles  was  on  his  way  to  ofier 
and  require  statements  irfiich  might  demolish 
an  ugly  brood  of  mistakes.  But  if  not,  and 
if  called  on  to  inflict  punishment,  Master 
Chailes  would  not  be  found  wanting,  how- 
ever ineiTectual  Lady  Bell  had  counted  him, 


as  a  dealer  of  retribution,  and  with  his  ami 
nerved  by  a  righteous  cause,  as  weQ  as  by 
his  own  vigorous  young  muscles,  he  should 
dispense  summaiy  justice  where  it  was  due. 

Such  a  course  was  weD-nigh  impos^le  to 
a  guilty  man,  however  high-spirited,  or  how- 
ever arch  a  hypocrite.  It  was  only  likely  to 
suggest  itself  to  a  pure-minded  gentlRnan, 
and  to  a  young  fellow  of  sense,  as  well  as 
virtue,  whose  nature  was  open  and  hcmoDr- 
able,  and  who  feared  no  inspection  either  of 
his  motives  or  his  actions.  Moreover,  it  was 
a  line  of  conduct  which  would  hardly  hare 
been  practicable  to  a  man  in  the  least  degree 
overbalanced  by  passion,  who  could  not  take 
the  whole  circumstances,  and  his  relation  to 
them,  into  calm  consideration. 

This  reasoning  was  so  parent,  that  when 
Master  Charles,  declining  to  send  in  his 
name  beforehand,  was  shown  as  "  a  genti^ 
man  on  business"  into  the  parlour  triwie 
Harry  Fane  was  sitting,  sternly  apidying 
himself  to  some  sdenrific  data,  even  Hany, 
possessed  and  besotted  as  he  was,  felt  for  a 
second  staggered  in  his  convictions. 

But  there  is  such  a  rare  thing  as  "uqja- 
ralleled  audacity,"  and  Harry  Fane  was  under 
widely  different  influences  from  tluse  which 
guided  Master  Charles. 

Harry  Fane  could  not  succeed  in  striking 
out  every  gleam  of  light  from  a  mind  natu- 
rally open  to  light ;  but  the  bare  si{^  of 
the  dashing,  blooming  young  soldier  earned 
Harr/s  blood  to  boil,  and  sent  it  in  i 
tumultuous,  overpowering  rush  to  his  brain. 

"  I  thought  that  we  had  done  with  each 
other,  sir,"  quoth  Han^  as  he  rose,  glaring 
and  snarling  at  his  visitor ;  "  but  if  you  are 
of  a  different  opinion,  I  am  with  you.  No 
abstract  theory  of  duelling  need  apply  to  an 
exceptional  case.  I  am  ready  to  meet  yon 
here  with  locked  doors  and  our  swords,  or 
with  pistols  across  the  table,  as  you  choose." 

"  Good  God  ! "  prptested  Master  Charles, 
with  the  freshest  surprise  and  indignation, 
"what  have  I  done,  or  what  do  you  think  I 
liave  done,  that  you  should  be  ready  for  us 
to  butcher  each  other  in  this  fashion  ?  I  did 
not  come  here  for  butchery." 

"Did  Lady  Bell"— with  all  his  effims 
Harry  Fane  could  not  keep  his  voice  under 
entire  control  when  he  spoke  her  name— 
"  send  you  to  me  ?  "  he  demanded  sharply. 

"  Lady  Bell  Trevor  knows  nothing  of  my 
being  here,  where  I  came  to  tell  my  stoiy 
and  to  hear  your^,  sir,**  retorted  Master 
Charles,  with  Uie  sedate  dignity  and  autho- 
rity of  an  aspersed  man  seeking  to  dear 
himself. 
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"  The  stories  will  reflect  prodigious  credit 
on  Lady  Bell  Trevor^'  said  Captain  Fane 
bitterly,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  proper 
name  which  was  a  profound  mystery  to  Master 
Charles.  But  he  would  not  let  himself  be 
disturbed  or  tinned  from  his  intention  by  the 
invidious  accent,  whether  or  not  it  might 
prove  the  saturnine  naval  officer  really  stark 
mad  or  the  victim  of  some  extraordinary 
imposture)  or  in  an  unexplained  fray  con- 
I  nected  with  Lady  Bell  through  her  late  hus- 
!  band,  instead  of  through  her  father,  the 
deceased  earL 

"  You  shall  hear  me,  and  Uiea  come  to  a 
I  decision,"  Master  Charles  said,  perhaps  with 
a  little  exasperating  tone  of  dictation,  wari- 
ness, and  soothing  in  his  voice.  For  Captain 
Fane  3ew  up,  breathing  fire  and  smoke  more 
furiously  than  ever. 

*'  Upon  my  soul,  I  dwi't  know  why  I 
'    should  hear  you,  Mr.  Kingscote/'  be  cried, 
rapidly  losing  his  self-restiaint.    "  I^t  me 
tell  you  what  common  decency  might  have 
told  you,  that  though  I  don't  think  it  worth 
while  to  revenge  myself  by  inflicting  proper 
,    chastisement  upon  you,  after  what  I  houd,  still 
your  presence  here  is  so  insolent  and  intoler- 
I  able  an  intrusion,  so  outrageous  an  insult,  that 
I  it  may  end  in  my  not  being  able  to  help  rid- 
I  ding  myself  of  your  presence  by  throwing 
j  you  out  of  the  window.    Hemember,  sir, 
'  {  there  is  no  miserable  woman  here  to  get  you 
i  \  spared  by  her  own  degradation." 
!  ]      "  Inflict  proper  chastisement !   Throw  rae 
;  i  out  of  the  window  1    Lady  Bell  degrading 
'  herself  to  spare  me ! "  panted  Master  Charles 
,  I  with  a  flush.    At  the  same  time  he  stepped 
.  j  back  in  open-mouthed  consternation  at  the 
height  of  the  madness  of  the  full-grown, 
I  powerful  man  whose  superiority  Lady  Bell 
I  had  vouched  far,  and  who  was  yet  at  laige 
and  holding  a  commission  in  His  Majesty's 
navy,  so  much  to  the  purpose  that  a  recent 
<   Gazette  had  chronicled,  Hith  a  flourish  which 
Master  Charles  recollected  to  have  read  with 
'  envy.  Captain  Fane's  distinguished  capture  of 
a  frigate  from  the  enemy. 

But  Master  Charles  rallied  like  a  brave 
young  fellow  from  the  shock  of  the  compro- 
mising violence,  and  reverted  faithAilly  to  the 
upright,  rational  design  with  which  he  had 
come. 

j  "  Do  you  know  to  whom  or  of  whom  you 
ar^  speaking.  Captain  Fane?"  he  asked 
gravely.    "At  least  hear  me  (the  greatest 

I  otTender  \a&  a  right  to  be  heaid),  though  it 
may  be  of  no  use,  and  then  speak  of  throw- 
ing rae  out  of  the  window." 

In  a  frenzy  as  Hairy  Fane  was,  the 


courageous  single-heartedness  of  the  lad 
made  its  way. 

"  Say  what  you  have  got  to  say,"  Hanj' 
yielded  an^ly  and  with  a  heavy  sigh,  stand- 
ing up  agamst  the  window-shutter,  "  and  be 
quick  about  it,  for  I  cannot  answer  for  myself. 
I  have  shown  you  beforehand  that  your 
words  are  no  moment  to  rae;  but  have 
them  ont,  and  let  us  be  quit  of  each  other 
in  one  way  or  another.  Ft>r  my  part,  sir,  I 
desire  nevo-  to  see  your  face  again." 

Mast^  bharies  cleaied  his  throat  fortnally, 
and  rested  his  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"  It  has  been  a  pride  and  pleasure  to  me," 
b^an  the  young  feUow,  "  to  be  of  the  least 
use  or  service  to  two  ladies  for  whom  I  have 
so  deep  a  reverence,  so  high  a  regard,  as 
what  I  feel  for  Lady  Bell  Trevor  and  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Sundon." 

"  A  truce  to  your  abominable  affectation 
and  hypocrisy."  Harry  Fane  ground  the 
words  throi^h  his  teeth. 

Master  Charles  paid  no  heed.  He  was 
bent  on  going  through  with  his  task. 

"I  knew  Lady  Bell  first.  Indeed  she 
lived  in  our  house — ^with  my  sister  and  me, 
I  mean — for  many  months.  She  had  gone 
away  when  she  was  a  mere  girl  from  her 
home,  after  some  quarrel  with  old  Squire 
Trevor,  to  whom  her  friends  had  married 
her  so  unsuitably,  and  she  fell  in,  when  tra- 
velling, with  the  great  actress,  Mrs.  Siddons. 
I  daresay  you  have  heard  so  much,  and  can 
follow  me,"  broke  off  Master  Charles,  having 
an  irresistible  desire  to  ascertain  how  far  he 
was  impressing  his  listener. 

Captam  Fane  merely  nodded  sulkily. 
Something  of  this  Lady  Bell  had  told  him, 
and  the  old  story,  with  its  indisoetion  and 
simpIiciQr,  and  even  its  slight  fantasticalness, 
bringing  up  the  old  figure  of  the  woman  with 
whom  he  had  fallen  so  madly  in  love,  some- 
how shook  his  conviction  of  her  tintrutht 

Oh,  the  drivelling  folly  of  the  doubt  when 
he  had  returned  so  soon  to  find  her  levity 
the  disgraceful  theme  in  every  mouth,  to  hear 
her  talked  of  as  the  widow  whose  giddy, 
froward  pranks  were  common  property — and 
she  no  widow,  but  the  new-made  wife  of  a 
man  absent,  exposed  to  danger  and  death,  a 
woman  whose  peculiar  circumstances  ought 
to  have  detained  her  in  the  strictest  seclu- 
sion, or  taught  her  the  most  heedful  careful- 
ness in  society. 

After  what  his  own  eyes  had  seen  her 
and  his  own  ears  heard  her  tongue  admit, 
what  could  she  be  but  the  fine  lady  tainted, 
nay,  engrained  with  evil  ? 

She  had  been  so  greedy  (rf  conquest  that 
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she  had  even  angled  for  the  admiration  of  a 
poor,  plain  man,  who  had  earned  unde- 
servedly the  reputation  of  being  a  philoso- 
pher ;  and  when  she  had  fooled  him  to  the 
top  of  her  bent,  her  end  was  served,  to  his 
life-long  dishonour  and  misery. 

"  Mrs.  Siddons  recommended  Lady  Bell  as 
a  cpmpanion  to  my  sister.  Lady  Bell  was 
then  passing  under  the  name  of  Miss  or 
Mrs.  Barlowe,"  explained  Master  Charles, 
with  anxious  elaboration,  "  as  a  better  pro- 
tection against  any  pursuit  Innn  her  husband, 
and  she  was  glad  to  stop  and  be  out  of  the 
way  at  Nutfiud.  It  was  a  mutual  benefit  for 
her  to  be  with  us  "  declared  Master  Charles, 
with  the  most  perfect  transparency  in  his  off- 
handedness.  "We  grew  as  fond  of  her  as 
possible  before  we  had  a  notion  that  she  was 
a  woman  of  quality — of  title,  at  least  She 
was  so  gracious  and  obliging,  so  ready  to  be 
amused.  She  would  teach  me  as  well  as 
Deb  all  sorts  of  things — games  and  dances. 
We  were  like  brother  and  sister." 

Was  the  relation  artfully  suggested?  It 
did  not  sound  so. 

"  Then  Mis.  Sundon  came  to  Nutfield  for 
summer  quarters."  Here  Master  Charles 
manifestly  faltered,  bent  his  head,  coloured 
to  the  temples,  and  was  forced  to  pause  for 
an  instant  When  he  spoke  again  it  was 
with  indignant  haughtiness. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  bring  into  our  con- 
versation the  name  of  the  best  and  siost 
unfortunate  of  women,  whose  misfortunes 
should  throw  a  shield  over  her,  as  her  virtues 
shed  a  halo  round  her,  except  to  say  that  she 
had  known  Lady  Bell  before,  and  immedi- 
ately recognised  her,  and  that  when  Squire 
Trevor's  death  set  Lady  Bell  free,  and  enabled 
her  to  cast  aside  all  disguise,  she  and  Mrs. 
Sundon  took  up  house  together  at  Summer- 
hill,  near  Nu&eld,  and  still  did  me  the 
honour  of  calling  me  their  friend.  Poor 
generous,  gentle  souls,  a  man  ma^  wonder 
at  their  still  6eing  aUe  to  trust  in  him," 
Master  Charles  owld  not  help  exclaiming 
in  a  paroxysm  of  compassion  and  wrath, 
"after  what  they  have  suflFered  from  men. 
But  stay,  I  cannot  hear  myself  speak  ;  what 
is  the  uproar  without  ?  "  cried  Master  Charles, 
coming  to  a  dead  stop,  forced  to  give  way  to 
a  sudden  tumult  and  clatter  of  many  feet, 
with  the  hubbub  of  many  vmcsi  in  Uie  street 
below. 

As  the  noise  continued  and  the  strong  rush 
of  passers-by  did  not  abate.  Captain  Fane 
flung  up  the  window  at  his  side. 

In  imme<Hate  response  to  the  action 
■evend  voices  shouted  up,  "  A  gang  of  &lse 


coiners  seized  in  a  house  in  Holbom,  a  ^ 
gentleman  of  quality  among  them— the  same  | 
that  stabbed  one  of  his  own  sort  in  a  ; 
gambling-house  brawl  last  year,  and  was  I 
thought  to  have  been  let  slip  beyond  seas- 
one  Mr.  Sugden  or  Sutton,  of  a  place  in  a 
midland  county — a  greater  capture  than  the 
brothers  Perreau." 

CHAPTER  LVin. — AN  ARREST  AND  A  RESCUE. 

Master  Charles  leapt  up  as  if  he  had 
been  shot    "  Good  Lcnrd  1  what  a  strai^e  1 
coincidence  j "   A  spasm  passed  across  ^ 
face,  leaving  its  fr^h  comeliness  shocked 
and  perturbed  in  every  line. 

He  kept  in  the  background,  and  yet  looked 
out  with  an  eager  fasdnation  when  he  and 
Hany  Fane,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  dropped 
their  discussion  for  a  moment,  and  stood 
ready  to  stare  with  the  crowd,  already 
packed  and  jostling  each  other  for  places 
in  the  line  which  the  arrested  gang  would  . 
traverse.  ' 

The  false  coiners  were  on  foot,  walking  in 
a  file,  handcuffed,  and  guarded  by  watch- 
men and  soldiers  on  their  certain  way  to  the 
gallows.  1 

The  men  looked  for  the  most  part,  { 
whether  hanging  thdr  heads,  dead-beateo, 
or  holding  them  up  with  ^frontexy,  a  s^ 
dirty,  ill<iondidoned  mechanics  or  dissolute 
tradesmen — ^with  one  signal  exception. 

It  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  beeo 
wounded  in  the  fray  at  the  arrest,  and  was 
carried  last  in  a  chair.   To  those  who  could 
see  into  the  chair  there  was  presented  a 
soiled  and  torn  heap  of  velvet,  cambric,  and 
lace,  belonging  to  a  half-recumbent  figure 
with  the  eyes  closed,  though  the  am- 
vulsive  working  of  the  muscles  of  the  hce  i 
was. still  perceptible.   The  features  were  not  :i 
so  stricken  and  wasted  by  debauchery  sod  I 
ruin  as  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  thdr  | 
original  signs  of  distbctitm  and  refinement 

Captain  Fane  looked  out  with  a  sternness 
that  was  callous  in  its  hardness.    These  , 
villains  were  worse  than  so  many  privateers 
or  smugglers,  inasmuch  as  the  former  prose- 
cuted their  base  calling  with  comparative 
ease  and  security,  till  they  met  their  deserts  i 
of  being  snared  like  rats  in  a  hoI&  And  ■ 
what  had  he  to  do  with  them  or  the  dc-  , 
praved  man  of  rank  who  was  the  duef  I 
criminal  ? 

Lady  Bell  had  been  foolishly  fond  of  that 
criminal's  wife  in  the  days  vhea  Sundon  of 
Cbevely  was  no  wcnse  than  an  idle,  dissi-  | 
pated  gentleman.  .  i 

What,  again,  had  Harry  Fane  to  do  wiu 
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Master  Charles  drew  so  deep  a  sigh  it  was 
almost  an  appalled  sob.  See  his  successful 
rival !  Here  was  what  Mrs.  Sundon's  first 
love,  her  wedded  husband  had  come  to  ! 

The  next  moment  Master  Charles  startal 
violently,  clutched  his  hat,  and  sprang  to  the 
door. 

"  Stop,  sir,"  cried  Harry  Fane  imperiously, 
"  you  have  not  ended  the  explanation  which 
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that  ?  He  was  fast  dismissing  every  appeal 
to  his  mercy  in  a  similar  fashion.  His  old 
benevolence,  with  his  tolerance,  seemed 
rapidly  dying  out  of  his  poisoned  moral 
nature.  His  own  sorrow  and  wrong  so 
possessed  him  that  while  it  drove  him  to 
do  a  great  wrong  in  return,  it  shut  him  in 
from  farther  sympathy  with,  and  feeling  for, 
his  fellows. 


>ou  volunteered.  I  shall  not  allow  you  to' 
■  ;et  off  like  this.    What  the  devil  is  Sundon 

»f  Chevely's  arrest  to  you  or  me  ?  I  will 
^-ave  no  paltering,  no  mocking  me." 

*'  I  cannot  stay,"  Master  Charles  looked 

Dund  to  shout.  "  You  would  not  ask  me 
^  '  you  had  eyes  in  your  head  or  a  mind 

.>r   an3rtiiing   but  your  own  madly  selfish 

elusions.    If  it  had  not  been  for  you  I 


should  have  been  with  my  friends  to  advise 
and  protect  them  from  themselves  this  after- 
noon. Don't  you  see  she  is  there,  and 
Lady  Bell  with  her,  in  a  coacli,  following 
him  to  Tothill  Bridewell  or  to  Newgate  ? 
My  God  !  to  think  what  she  must  have 
suffered,  and  wtiat  she  is  going  to  face  !  " 

Down  the  stair  flung  Master  Charles, 
followed  close  by  Captain  Fane,  the  two 
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elbowing  their  way,  the  one  more  furiously 
than  the  other,  like  a  couple  of  madmen 
through  the  crowd,  to  the  coach.  Luckily 
for  its  pursuers,  it  was  wedged  in  till  it  was 
all  but  stopped  at  this  point  of  its  progress. 

Master  Charles  knew  perfectly  what  he 
should  say  and  do.  He  was  about  to  im- 
plore, "  Let  me  go  witi;  you,  Mrs.  Sundon  ; 
I  shall  not  presume,  1  shall  not  speak  a 
word,  I  shall  keep  out  of  sight  if  you  wish 
it — only  let  me  be  at  hand  to  defend  you, 
speak  for  you,  if  necessary,  fetch  and  carry 
for  you." 

Captain  Fane  was  but  making  up  his 
mind  in  the  whirl  of  one  distracting  moment, 
as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  pale,  hand- 
some young  w(Hnen,  composed  as  became 
their  order,  even  under  this  trying  ordeal, 
though  Lady  Bell's  ^es  were  swimming,  and 
she  had  difficulQr  in  keeping  herself  from 
swayii^  to  and  fro,  with  the  weakness  of  her 
recent  mdispositioiL 

Lady  Bell  had  come  away  in  so  great  a 
huny  to  stand  by  her  friend  to  the  last  that 
she  had  only  time  to  throw  a  mantle  over 
her  peii/e  santi  dressing-gown.  It  was  de- 
lirious in  Iddy  Bell  to  go  out  in  such  a  state 
of  health,  and  if  Mrs.  Sundon  had  not  been 
crazier  than  her  friend  she  would  not  have 
permitted  it. 

To  venture  to  Newgate,  into  the  court, 
before  the  magistrates,  into  the  vile  common 
room  with  its  vile  company,  if  the  gentle- 
women could  force  their  way  thither,  was 
rather  worse  dian  any  descent  into  Hades 
to  rescue  from  the  infernal  shades  a  Proser- 
pine or  a  Eurydice. 

To  crown  all.  Lady  Bell,  who  had  heard 
and  seen  likenesses  and  caricfUures  of  the 
infamous  Mrs.  Rudd  in  her  High  head-gear 
and  fashionable  dress,  as  she  ^ured  in  the 
great  Perreau  case,  was  not  at  all  sure 
whether  she,  Lady  Bell,  and  Sunny,  by 
identifying  themselves  with  the  wretched 
man  before  them,  might  not  be  regarded  as 
accomplices,  taken  up,  and  tried  on  their 
own  account. 

Master  Charles  was  first  at  the  coach 
window  on  his  side,  and  put  up  his  petition. 

Mrs.  Sundon  saw  and  heard  him,  and  turned 
to  him.  She  altogether  denied  his  request, 
where  she  herself  was  concerned,  but  she 
denied  it  with  a  kind  sense  of  its  kindness, 
even  in  arcumstances  so  supreme,  and  in 
the  same  breath  she  claimed  a  favour  from 
him. 

"  No,  my  friend,"  she  said,  « I  know  all 
that  you  would  wish,  but  I  can  take  no  more 
from  you.    Forgive  me  that  I  have  taken  so 


much,  and  that  without  giving  you  my  confi- 
dence.    There  is  one  relief  in  my  misery  ' 
to-day,  that  I  can  openly  follow  my  Calsely- 1 
accused  husband.    We  have  no  ferther  dis- 
covery to  fear,  God  help  us.    He  is  m;)r  own 
husband;  my  own  dear  husband  ag»n,  in 
the  day  of  his  sore  distress.    No,  Master 
Charles,  there  is  no  man,  however  lost, 
who  will  be  so  hearl3eK  as  to  molest  a  poor 
woman  waiting  on  her  captured,  injnred 
husband.    I  do  not  fear  it.    But  I  have  a  ■ 
charge  for  you.    Take  Lady  BeU  away  to 
some  place  of  shelter,  lead  her  safely  home.  I 
I  shall  send  to  you  there,  BeU.    I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  doing  when  I  let  you  come. 
No,  I  tell  yro  no,  jsell ;  this  is  nobody's 
business  savemiae.  There  is  only  one  person  j' 
whom  a  w«nan  is  justified  in  following  to 
prison."  j 

"Ay,  madam,  and  tiierc  is  only  one  who  | 
may  bid  a  woman  follow  him,"  interrupted  j 
Harry  Fane,  roughly  pnllii^  open  the  coach  J 
door,  "  and  who  may  ooont  on  her  obedience  '  i 
if  she  be  an  honest  woman.   Stand  a^de,  'j 
sir,  this  is  not  jrour  place,"  to  Master  Charles.  j{ 
To   Mrs.  Sundon — "Yon  diall  drive  on,  I 
madam,  in  a  moment,  to  your  husband,  and 
God  help  you  "  (with  a  little  relenting  in  his 
voice),  "  but  let  Lady  Bell  Jutm  come  to  her 
husband  when  he  calls  upon  her." 

Lady  Bell  sat  up  straight,  put  up  her 
trembling  hands,  tried  to  pass  them  over  her  j 
eyes  to  clear  her  vision  bodily  and  mental,  , 
and  could  not,  but  lapsed  more  and  more 
into  the  confusion  and  passion  of  a  child. 

She  stretched  out  her  hands  longingly  to 
him,  gave  a  little  qnavotng  ccr,  tike  a  child's  ' 
— who  does  not  know  it? — wtxx  the  child's  ' 
mother  has  left  her  dailii^  and  has  stayed  < 
away  long,  but  the  child  feds  that  it  has  |, 
found  its  mother  again  at  last,  "Harr>-, 
Harry,  are  you  my  Harry  after  all  ?    Was  it 
a  dreadful  dream  ?   I  fhought  you  disowned  , 
me,  that  you  had  never  cared  for  me.    What  i 
a  fool  I  must  have  been  I"  | 

None  who  heard  the  cry  and  the  words 
from  Lady  Bell  could  doubt  the  substance  of  , 
Captain  Fane's  assertion.  And  here  was  no 
time  or  place  for  searching  into  its  origin,  or 
into  the  footing  on  which  the  couple  stood 
towards  each  other,  for  interfering  between 
man  and  wife.  i 

Mrs.  Sundon  cried  bewildered,  "  What  is  ' 
this?  Here  is  the  officer  we  saw  at  the 
review,  and  I  thought  there  was  something  in  j 
that  encounter  wmch  I  could  not  fathom.  : 
Has  Bell  stolen  a  march  upon  me,  and  been  | 
foolish  ?"  Mrs.  Sundon  asked  in  fresh  distress.  . 

Bat  Mrs.  Sundon  was  losing  a  husband  as 
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Lady  Bell  was  finding  oae.  "  See  to  ^is, 
Master  Charles,"  Mrs.  Sandon  told  her  friend 

iia5ti]y.  "  I  think  I  had  once  a  suspicion 
'  of  some  troth-plight  or  alliance  having  been 
■jntered  into  by  Lady  Bell,  but  I  have  for- 
gotten every  interest  save  the  nearest  and 
most  pressing,  for  a  long  time.  Bell,  Bell, 
why  did  you  cheat  me?"  Mrs.  Sundon  uttered 
one  piteous  reproach.  "  But  perhaps  you 
could  not  help  it,  poor  child,  any  more  than 
I  could  help  cheating  you." 

"  No,  Suni^,  I  did  not  mean  to  cheat 
you,"  said  Lady  Bell  very  simply  and 
earnestly, 

"  Be  kind  to  her,  rir,  whatever  you  are." 
Mti.  Sundon  si>oke  to  Captain  Fane.  "If 
you  led  her  into  a  false  position,  yon  were 
!he  more  bound  to  bear  with  her,  and  bring 
her  safe  out  of  it.  If  I  ever  see  better  days, 
I  shall  tell  you  why  I  left  her  to  herself,  and 
perfiaps,  as  I  begin  to  understand,  betrayed 
her  into  the  appearance  of  evil.  But  I  cannot 
think  any  more  even  of  Bell,  now.  Captain 
Fane,  as  you  are  an  officer  and  gentl«nan, 
and  I  am  an  unfortunate  woman,  Lady  Bell's 
friend  and  natural  guardian,  you  will  make 
everything  dear  to  Master  Charles.  He  is  a 
young  man,  bat  he  is  the  old  friend  of  both 
of  us  women.  Now,  farewell  all;  none  erf 
.you  needs  me  like  Gregory  Sandon,  let  me 
begone  to  him."  And  she  wrung  her  hands 
at  the  compulsory  delay. 

Lady  Bell  was  in  her  husband's  lodgings, 
standing  with  him  there,  and  the  door  dosed 
upon  them.  She  had  confirmed  Captain 
Fane's  avowal,  and  blaster  Charles  had  left 
them,  fain  to  go  to  work  oa  Mrs.  Sundon's 
bchair 

Lady  Bell  knew  where  she  was.  She  looked 
round,  and  her  eye  had  taken  in  all  the  attri- 
butes and  belongings,  from  the  papers  on  the 
table  to  the  sword  in  the  comer. 

Lady  Bell  was  coming  to  herself,  was  re- 
membering everything,  was  thinking — not 
that  this  was  a  poor  home,  but  that  here  was 
a  poor  wdcome  home.  She  was  feeling  shy 
and  hurt  with  the  soreness  of  her  old  wrongs. 
She  was  asking  herself  whether  Hany  had 
deserved  to  be  instantaneously  forgiven  for 
his  inexplicably  rude,  atrodous  bdiaviour  to 
his  wedded  wife. 

He  was  coming  to  himself.  He  was  feel- 
ing awkward  and  vexed,  reawakening  to  the 
rankling  of  undoubted  injuries.  He  was  not 
certain  whether — though  he  had  been  in  error 
in  the  main,  God  be  thanked ! — he  had  not 
been  too  easily  induced  into  seeming  to  con- 
done the  huge  amount  of  provocation  which 
he  had  actoallr  received* 


BELL  Six 


"If  you  had  remained  down  in  the 
ootmtry,  where  I  believed  you  to  be,  all  this 
lamentable  misunderstanding  would  not  have 
happened,"  he  said  stiffly  and  pragmatically. 

'*  I  came  up  to  town  with  my  Mrs.  Sun- 
don," replied  Lady  Bell  shortly  and  dryly, 
seeing  that  she  was  put  on  her  defence.  *'  I 
suppose  you  wonld  have  said  that  I  was  too 
young  to  keep  house  alone,"  and  she  looked 
at  the  hem  of  her  handknchief,  not  at  him. 

"  Unquestion^y,"  he-rejoined  quickly, "  if 
you  were  to  enter  into  familiar  association,  as 
with  a  brodier,  with  a  yomig  fellow  who  is  in 
fact  no  relation  to  you." 

"  Master  Charles  had  been  like  a  brother 
to  me,"  said  Lady  Bdl  without  the  least 
flinching,  and  witb  a  little  ominous  fladi  of 
her  dark  eyes.  "  I  was  very  glad  to  be  like 
a  sister  to  him.  Was  I  to  anticipate  offensive 
interpretation  of  friendship  with  a  poor  boy 
whose  vety  admiration  for  Mrs.  Sundon  was 
as  high  and  pure  as  if  ^e  had  been  a  goddess 
seated  among  the  stars  7" 

"  In  the  sodety  of  others,  where  I  know 
you  would  encounter  temptation,  yon  could 
not  have  been  too  discreet,  for  my  sake  as 
well  as  for  your  own,"  he  persisted  in  his 
hi^Iy  aggrieved  tone. 

"  Hear  him  ! "  cried  Lady  Bell  in  the  live- 
liest indignation,  appealing  to  Harry  Fanti 
against  Hany  Fane.  "  What  did  I  do  in 
sodety?  One  vonld  tfatnk  I  had  been  next 
to  willed.  I  was  easy  and  merry,  like  any 
other  happy  young  married  woman.  If  I 
had  not  married  the  man  whom  I  believed 
the  best  in  the  woHd,  whom  I  loved  with  my 
whole  soul,  then  I  might  have  studied  dis- 
cretion. I  did  study  it  when  I  was  a  wretched 
child,  married  to  poor  old  Squire  Trevor. 
Though  he  called  me  idle  and  silly,  wilful 
and  pert — and  I  warrant  I  was  all  that  to  a 
man  who  might  have  been  my  grandfather — 
still  he  never  called  me  indiscreet.  He  left 
that  to  the  ungenerous  man  who,  when  my 
heart  was  singing  for  joy  because  I  was  his, 
and  he  wa$  mine,  when  I  was  wildwi^  pride 
in  the  possession  of  my  predoua  secret,  ex- 
pected me  to  be  taking  all  manner  of  pre* 
caution  against  other  men,  who  had  ceased 
for  ever  to  be  anything  save  friends  and 
brothers  to  me,  and  who  were  friends  all  the 
more  for  his  sake." 

She  had  him  there  with  wonderful  direct- 
ness and  completeness. 

What !  her  innocent,  fond  heart  had  sung 
for  joy  at  belonging  to  a  man  who,  knowing 
her  so  young,  admired,  and  exposed,  had 
allowed  his  mind  to  be  misled  and  abused  by 
circumstances  and  by  his  own  exacting  pas- 
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sion,  till  he  had  treated  like  a  dog  the  woman 
who  had  chosen  him  out  of  a.  thousand,  and 
who  had  delighted  to  crown  him — unworthy 
(tf  her  in  all  save  the  truth  and  love  whi(^ 
had  signally  foiled  her — with  the  distinction 
of  her  unselfish,  devoted  regard ! 

"  Bell,"  he  said,  sadly,  taking  her  two 
hands  in  his,  and  looking  her  fully  in  the 
face,  "  there  is  one  thing  diat  you  must  take 
into  account  before  I  try  whether  I  can  ever 
make  you  forget  that  I  have  behaved  to  you 
in  my  harsh  mtoterance  like  a  villain.  My 
one  poor,  miserable  excuse  is  that  while  you 
were  Lady  Bell,  young,  lovely,  and  charming 
to  every  eye  besides  mine,  the  man  whom 
you  were  so  infatuated  as  to  call  the  best  of 
men,  and  to  enrich  with  the  treasure  of  your 
affection,  was  in  his  own  more  correct  esti- 
mation, and  in  that  of  the  world,  at  the  best 
a  gruff,  fault-ending,  disagreeable  sinner,  with 
no  endowment  of  nature  or  fortune  to  ac- 
count for  the  &vour  which  you  had  shown 
him.  With  r^ard  to  such  a  man,  it  did  not 
seem  altogether  unnatural,  however  disas- 
trous to  him  and  to  you,  that  the  favour 
should  prove  short-lived,  and  that  he  should 
be  speedily  discarded  fitim  the  post  which 
he  was  not  particularly  well  qualified  to  fill." 

*'  Don't  talk  prodigious  nonsense  of  your- 
self, Harry,"  Lady  Bell  forbade  him  through 
her  fast-falling  tears.  "  You  know  you  are 
the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  to  whom  a  poor 
buttering  thing  like  me  has  to  stand  on  tip- 
toe to  look  up.  Only  you  lost  your  mind 
for  a  season.  I  believe  it  was  all  because  we 
did  very  wrong  about  that  private  maxriage 
a£  ours,  ii^ch  is  private  no  longer,  and  you 
have  tidcen  the  most  al^urd,  preposterous 
time  to  make  it  public — just  like  a  man. 
But  I  am  left  on  your  hands,  Harry  Fane, 
and  you  can  no  longer  disdaun  me,  if  you 
would." 

CHAPTER  UX. — life's  CHEQUERS. 

The  reappearance  of  Sundon  of  Chevely, 
with  his  wife  standing  by  him  once  more,  in 
the  abyss  into  which  he  had  sunk,  followed 
as  it  was  by  his  death  in  Newgate  on  the 
very  first  night  of  his  imprisonment  there, 
broke  to  the  great  world  the  shock  and 
scandal  of  the  proclamation  of  I^dy  Bell 
Fane's  private  marri:^e  for  these  four  months 
and  more,  to  a  poor  naval  office-,  unknown 
save  in  his  professioi^  and  to  a  few  dabblers 
in  science. 

Jhc  world  held  up  its  hands  and  shrugged 
its  shoulders;  but  its  emotions  of  wonder, 
pity,  curiosity,  and  contempt  were  divided, 
and  so  far  neutralised. 


Harry  Fane  an^  Lady  Bell  were  the  hist  I 
people  admitted  to  see  Mrs.  Sundon  in  the  [ 
Haymarket  lodgiugs.  She  had  returned  there,  i' 
and  had  been  suffered  to  take  mth  her  all  i 
that  was  mortal  of  Gregory  Sundon.  She ; 
had  been  by  his  side  at  the  last,  along  with  ' 
the  chaplain  and  the  prison  officials.  ! 

Master  Charles  had  managed  that  for  ' 
Mrs.  Su&don  and  her  dying  husband.  Master  |, 
Charles  had  flown  here  and  there ;  he  had 
made  all  the  interest  that  was  to  be  nude ;  i 
he  had  dtuing  the  short  time  that  was  alloved  , 
him  shown  all  the  metal  that  lay  under  his  ' 
youthful  manhood,  in  being  importunate,  ■! 
pertinacious,  unrelaxing.  : 

He  bad  won  for  Mrs.  Sundon  her  poor  but  ' 
invaluable  consolation.    She  had  got  within  .1 
the  bolts  and  bars  of  Newgate,  and  braved  { 
the  gaol-fever,  and  worse  thui  the  fevet. 
Her  husbaiul's  closing  eyes  had  rested  on  ' 
her  face ;  her  forgiveness  and  support  had 
been  with  him,  as  pledges  of  a  greater  for- 
giveness, an  all-sufficient  support ;  and  she  1 
had  secured  the  boon  of  the  poor  untenanted 
body,  which  she  had  seen  dressed  for  her  in  > 
a  bridegroom's  suit  when  the  spirit  was  there 
in  its  flush  of  hope  and  happiness.  The 
tabernacle  of  clay  was  hers  again  to  dotbe  , 
tenderly  for  the  tomb,  and  to  lay  to  that  ' 
long  sleep — all  that  was  left  to  it,  all  it  had 
craved  in  the  end — not  where  felons  lie,  I 
but  among  his  own  people  at  Chevely,  where  I 
his  diild  might  stand  without  shrinking  by 
his  grave. 

Mrs.  Sundon  had  lived  to  know  that  this 
was  tne  best  which  could  happen  on  earth  to 
Gr^iy  Sundon,  who  had  been  her  first 
love,  and  to  whom  truly  she  had  returned  is 
his  extremity.  She  was  calm — comforted 
even  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  to  which 
she  clung,  that  he  had  been  arrested  ^d 
wounded  to  death  in  defending  hiioseif 
against  what  was  a  false  accusarion.  He 
had  paid  down  his  life  as  the  forfeit  01' 
his  misdeeds;  but  of  the  last  misdeed  ' 
with  which  he  had  been  charged,  he  had 
been  comparatively  innocent.  He  had  beeo 
driven  to  herd  with  such  men  as  those 
false  comers,  but  he  had  not  been  actively 
guilty  of  the  crime,  though  legally  it  mi^t 
have  been  hard  to  estabhsh  the  non-parud- 
pation  whidi  stopped  shwt  at  connivance. 

Still,  his  death  occurring  accidentfdly  is 
connection  with  a  crime  which  he  hid  not  ' 
committed,  was  like  an  atonement  for  that  ' 
case  of  manslaughter,  in  which  Squire  Godwin 
had  perished  by  Mr.  Sundon's  hand.      —  •  1 

"  He  came  back  to  me  after  that,"  Mrs.  I 
Sundon  said ;  "  an^  could  I  reject  htm  in  ' 
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his  misery?  I  had  believed  that  he  hated 
me  because  of  my  opposition  to  his  previous 
sins,  and  because  of  my  deDundation  of  them 
by  quitting  him.  But  hatred  died,  and  low 
revived,  for  he  came  back  to  me  at  once 
in  his  desperate  need— as  to  whom  else 
should  he  have  gone  ?  His  deeper  guilt  and 
danger  made  him  mine  once  more.  Is  it 
wrong  to  say  so  ?  I  cannot  help  it,  for  I 
think  it  is  human  nature.  I  was  but  a 
woman,  Caro's  mother,  and  his  one  true  love, 
who  had  loved  him  in  spite  of  all — ay,  even 
in  spite  of  himself." 

'*  I  love  you  the  better  for  it,  Sunny,"  pro- 
tested Lady  Bell. 

"  There  was  no  more  question  of  infidelity, 
or  treachery,  or  the  squandering  of  the  rem- 
nant of  a  fortune,"  said  Mrs.  Sundon;  "for 
he  came  to  me  straight,  I  tell  you,  and  he 
only  said, '  My  Celia,  pi^  me  and  help  me.' 
He  did  not  ask  me  to  have  mercy.  I  believe 
that  he,  as  well  as  I,  forgot  that  it  was  in 
question  between  us  two.  He  pled  wildly 
for  pardon  from  Caro,  who  could  not  grant 
it,  or  tell  what  it  meant,  as  he  kissed  his 
child,  and  she  did  not  know  him,  and  screamed 
at  the  sight  of  him  ;  but  why  should  he  have 
wasted  time  in  asking  pardon  of  me  ?  '* 

"  That  was  just  before  I  came  back  from 
my  visit  to  London,"  said  Lady  BelL 

"  When  your  coming  placed  me  in  great 
difficulty,"  Mrs.  Sundon  nodded,  with  a  sad 
smile.  "  I  could  not  throw  my  friend  upon 
the  world,  even  though  I  found  I  must  go 
up  to  London,  myself,  to  be  near  him  in  his 
hiding  there.  In  town  we  could  have  a 
hundred  more  chances  of  communication 
without  discovery,  and  of  procuring  his  ffight 
into  foreign  parts,  a  step  which  the  world  had 
anticipated,  and  so  seemed  to  have  rendered 
more  practicable.  Of  course  I  coidd  escape 
suspicion  best,  by  meeting  his  messengers  at 
public  places." 

"  That  was  Why  you  went  so  much  into 
public,"  said  Lady  Bell,  the  light  breaking  in 
upon  her  more  and  more. 

"  Your  being  with  me,  contributed  to  my 
being  .unobserved,  or  at  least  to  the  putting 
observers  on  a  false  track,"  confessed  Mrs. 
Sundon.  **  Yet  I  did  not  think  of  compro- 
mising you  seriously,  Bell,  though  I  consented 
to  let  you  share  suspicion.  You  mil  believe 
that,  and  find  excuses  for  me." 

"A  thousand.  Sunny,"  declared  Lady  Bell, 
with  all  her  heart,  '*  only,  if  you  had  told 
me,"  she  hesitated,  "  I  should  have  stood  by 
you  in  any  circumstances." 

"  I  knew  that,  child,  I  always  knew  that. 
But  the  secret  was  not  mine  alone,  and  think 


what  a  seqret  it  was,"  she  added  with  a 
shudder.  "  It  seemed  doing  you  a  greater 
wrong  to  impart  it  to  you,  than  to  keep  it 
from  you.  I  expected  every  week  that  poor 
Sundon  would  be  gone.  I  knew  that  if  it 
came  to  discovery,  so  far  as  you  were  con- 
cerned, we  were  safe  with  you.  I  knew  too 
that  you  were  in  good  hands  when  I  made 
you  over  to  Master  Charles.  Remember  I 
looked  on  you  as  your  own  mistress.  I 
thought  no  great  mischief  could  be  done  for 
the  short  time  that  my  strait  would  last,  and 
every  week  we  were  disappointed  in  the 
means  of  reaching  the  coast,  and  crossing 
the  channel,  for  no  trust  was  to  be  placed  in 
fdlies  tempted  by  evil  doing  and  misfortune 
on  every  side.  Oh,  Bell  I  not  poverty  but 
sin  makes  men  '  acquaitated  with  strange  bed- 
fellows/ and  drives  him  and  his  to  resort  to 
strange  practices :  now  I  see  how  wroi^  I 
was,  how  selfish  I  had  grown  in  my  troubles, 
and  what  incalculable  harm  I  might  have 
done  to  the  woman  who  was  like  my  sister." 

"Don't  speak  of  it,  Sunny,"  said  Lady 
Bell  warmly." 

"It  is  all  over,  madam,"  acknowledged 
Captain  Fane,  coming  forward  and  making 
an  effort  at  magnanimity.  He  had  not 
known  this  lady.  He  could  admit  the  claim 
of  her  misfortunes,  but  he  could  not  yet 
cancel  her  ofifences  against  lum  and  Lady 
Bell.  Mrs.  Sundon  had  ymved  asony  fxiead 
to  his  w£fe. 

Mis.  Sundon  recognised  the  smouldering 
condemnatioa  in  Captain  Fane's  tone.  That 
he  riunild  continue  to  bear  malice  i^ainst 
her,  was  no  more  tlum  what  she  deserved, 
and  was  but  another  bitto'  drop  in  her  cup. 
It  was  a  different  thing,  however,  if  he  retained 
the  grain  of  a  grudge,  provoked  by  Mrs. 
Sundon,  against  his  wife ;  there  should  be 
wanting  no  supplication  or  explanation  on 
Mrs.  Sundon's  part  which  could  prevent  such 
a  lurking  seed  of  evil. 

"Captain  Fane,  I  hear  that  you  are  an 
honourable  man,  and  I  thank  God  for  it  on 
my  dear  friend's  account,"  said  Mrs.  Sundon. 
"  Be  generous  as  well  as  just.  Recollect  that 
I  did  not  know  your  rights — not  that  even 
that  was  my  poor  Bell's  fault,  for  she  would 
havie  told  me  early  in  your  connection,  if  I 
could  have  found  the  heart  to  listen." 

'*  No  more.  Sonny,"  objected  Lady  Bell 
stoutly.  "  Harry  is  a  man,  after  all,  liable  to 
err  like  the  rest  of  us.  But  oh  I  what  should 
I  have  been  without  your  fostering  care  ?  li 
Harry  does  not  know  that  now,  you  will 
forgive  him  his  ignorance ;  he  will  have  the 
grace  to  grant  it  some  day." 
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"  This  at  least  I  am  ready  to  admit," 
Captain  Fane  said  ]ess  reluctantly  and  wiUi 
betto:  grace,  "  that,  after  the  excesses  of 
p^ion  to  which  X  have  given  way,  which,  as 
you  said  quite  truly,  placed  Lady  Bell  in  a 
&l8e  position,  in  the  first  place,  and  you 
m^bt  have  added,  condemned  her  without  a 
heuing  in  the  second,  I  have  no  right  to  be 
hard  on  the  shortcoming  of  my  neighbours." 

"  And  you  will  let  me  stay  with  you  at 
this  sad  time,  Sunny,"  urged  Lady  Bell,  "  you 
will  not  punish  me  for  contracting  other  ties, 
by  driving  me  from  you  in  the  first  days  of 
your  widowhood.  You  need  not  think  that 
he  will  not  give  me  up  to  you.  You  two  are 
not  acquainted  with  each  other,  which  is-  an 
apology  for  your  mutual  mistakes.  But 
though  he  has  been  angry  with  me,  and 
perhaps  he  has  had  cause  without  my  know- 
ing of  it — farther  than  that,  of  course,  I  am 
frivcdous  and  foolish  compared  viitii  him, 
still  lam  not  frightened  to  speak  up  for  him. 
He  is  not  imrelenting  and  grasping  in  his 
righteousness ;  I  can  vouch  for  my  husband." 

"And  I  cannot  afford  to  destroy  what  may 
remain  of  Lady  Bell's  tnist,"  he  said  with  a 
glow  lightii\g  up  his  grave  face  and  sweeten- 
ing its  severity,  "  by  withholding  any  proof  of 
confidence  in  her  friend — keep  her  for  me, 
my  dear  madam,  till  you  can  spare  her." 

"  No,  no,"  declined  Mrs.  Sundon,  looking 
at  them  with  loi^ng,  rueful  eyes.  "  You 
are  very  good,  sir,  to  let  me  have  such  an 
instance  of  your  entire  forgiveness  but 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  come  in  again 
between  man  and  wife.  Besides  Bell,  tliough 
I  love  you  dearly,  X  would  be  alme,  with  my 
husband,  ray  dead  husband,  whose  death  has 
blotted  out  all  his  sins  and  restored  him  to 
me,  as  his  life  could  not  have  done.  You 
cannot  comprehend  that,  and  X  hope  you 
never  may." 

'*  It  shall  be  as  you  will,  Sunny,"  submitted 
Lady  Bell,  awed. 

"The  extremes  of  life  have  come  to  us 
beyond  the  power  of  our  sympathy  to  pre- 
vent it,"  said  Mrs.  Sundon,  "and  would 
divide  us  in  these  days,  though  we  dwelt  on 
in  the  same  house  and  clung  to  each  other's 
arms.  There  would  still  be  the  establirimient 
of  your  marriage,  and  the  realisation  my 
widowhood,  putting  a  spsce  as  wide  as  life 
and  death  between  us.  '  llie  one  shall  be 
taken  and  the  other  left/'*  she  quoted 
dreamily. 

Another  of  these  contradictions  which 
startle  us  like  coincidences,  happened  at  this 
time  in  Lady  Bell's  history. 

It  would  seem  to  be  that  in  the  cotrrse 


of  Providence,  there  is  av.other  web  of 
destiny  undcrl>'ing  that  which  we  dimly  see. 
and  in  which  the  same  threads  are  again  and 
again  interwoven,  not  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing similar  fortunes,  but  with  the  effect 
of  regulating,  coirespooding  contrasts. 

One's   neighbour's  joys  happen  ^  the ' 
season  of  one's  sorrows — on  interval  of  tine  ' 
passes  and  the  same  contrast  is  re-produod  ' 
a  second  and  a  third  rime ;  the  tragetly  and 
the  comedy,  the  wedding  and  the  funoal 
in  the  houses  which  may  be  next  door,  or 
may  be   those  of  chief  friends  occurring 
simultaneously  and  with  a  curiously  accurate 
repetition. 

Within  a  week  of  C^tain  Fane  and  Lady  . 
Bell's  Tcunion,  he  stopped  in  readii^  a  para- 
graph in  a  newspaper  and  appealed  to  her.  , 
"  Are  not  the  people  menrioned  here  your  [ 
rdattons  in  Warwidcshire  ?  If  so,  an  awfb!  j 
calamity  has  be^en  them." 

He  proceeded  to  read  aloud  anacoouat  of  ■ 
the  burning  of  St  Bevis's,  it  was  suspecteil 
by  the  act  of  a  ruined  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Cholmondeley,  who  bore  an  implacabt 
enmity  to  the  &mily,  some  of  whom  had 
remained  inmates  of  the  house,  and  who  had 
himself  perished  in  the  fire  which  he  had 
raised.  The  other  victims  were  the  sister  of 
the  late  Squire,  Mrs.  Die  Gkidwin,  and  a 
confidential  person  connected  with  the  family 
and  known  as  Mrs.  Kitty,  who  might  hive 
been  saved  had  she  sought  to  extricate  her- 
self, and  not  direc^d  her  entire  energy  in  ' 
the  vain  attempt  to  get  out  Mis.  Du,  in 
company  widi  whom  Mrs^  Kitty  was  sofio- 
cated. 

"  Oh,  Harry !  it  is  they,  and  it  is  va> 
terrible,"  cried  Lady  Bell,  covering  her  &«. 

"  He  loved  her  once,  after  his  £i^ion,  as 
you  tell  me,"  said  Harry  Fane ;  "  such  is  < 
what  poor  human  love  may  come  to,  when  ' 
it  is  without  one  spark  of  the  divine,  when  it 
is  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  is  fit  to  sink 
into  what  is  animal  and  devilish." 

"  Ah !  I  wish  I  had  been  better  to  d>a, 
Harry,"  "Lady  Bell  bemoaned  her  fbUies. 
"  I  was  so  silly  and  saucy.  I  wish  I  bad 
gone  to  them  after  I  was  older  and  knew 
more;  but  I  was  always  a  selfish  inoon- 
sideratie  creature,  &H  only  of  my  own  feel- 
ings and  ooncems,  anall  and  great.  V«u 
have  much  to  teach  me,  Hany  Fane,  if  I  aai 
ever  to  beeome  a  laige^earted,  disintarestetl 
woman." 

'*  Inconsideration  in  a  girl  in  her  teens  is  ; 
not  a  very  rare  and  unexampled  feiling,  I 
should  imagine,"  replied  Hairy,  with  a  smile  { 
"  At  least  I  can  answer  for      coanaoa  pig-  i 
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headedness  of  boys ;  and,  if  you  will  forgive 
me  for  sayix^  so,  donH  the  bones  as  well  as 
the  sauce  of  the  goose  match  on  the  whole 
with  the  bones  of  the  gander?  The  capacity 
lor  learning  is  the  great  thing  to  be  desired 
in  the  scholar,  assuming  that  the  teacher  is 
any  wiser,  which  I  am  not  sure,  after  all,  is 
not  a  gross  and  impertinent  assumption." 
■  "  You  know  better  than  that,  Harry," 
Lady  Bell  told  him  quite  seriously.  "  But 
these  two  poor  women  to  die  together,  with 
nobody  to  help  them,"  she  continued  to 
lament  piteously. 

"  In  death  they  were  not  divided,"  re- 
peated Harry  gently.  Is  not  that  a  con- 
solation for  the  manner  of  their  death,  as 
their  love  was  the  one  poor  solace  of  their 
lives?" 

CHAPTER  IX. — SIX  YEARS  LATBB. 

During  the  next  six  years,  when  Lady  Bell 
was  sometimes  with  her  husband  on  foreign 
statiws,  sometimes  keeping  house  in  Eng~ 
land  while  he  was  at  sea,  Harry  Fane  never 
again  accused  of  indiscretion  his  dear  and 
channing  wife,  who  had  all  sterling  qualities 
behind  her  high-bred  beauty,  cleverness,  and 
sprightUness,  whose  fondness  for  him  was  so 
patent  that  it  required  no  separate  expres- 
sion, but  passed  into  eve^act  of  that  clever- 
ness and  spiightliness. 

As  for  Lady  Bell,  she  had  returned  to  her 
firm  coDviction,  building  securely  upon  it, 
that  her  Harry,  in  spite  of  his  faults  (she  was 
ahrays  careful  to  make  that  exception  lest 
stte  should  be  accused  of  doting),  was  the 
best  of  mortal  men. 

Indeed  after  the  Tcfbimer  and  satirist  had 
given  pledges  of  his  human  fallibility  and 
I  toleration  by  marrying  at  a  disadv^tage, 
and  by  being  in  the  end  properly  subject  to 
a  pretty,  gay,  as  well  as  good,  young,  fine 
lady,  when  she  had  softened  his  bluntness, 
mellowed  his  harehness,  and  put  him  on 
better  terms  with  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bours, he  wva  a  good  man. 

He  vindicated  the  latent  excellence  of  Lady 
Bell's  choice  by  the  respect  with  which  he 
and  his  services  were  held  in  his  profession, 
though  he  did  not  rise  so  high  in  it  as  more 
unscnipalous  and  thne-serving  officers  rose  ; 
above  all,  by  the  sintxre  esteem  and  afiec- 
tion  iriiich  bis  intdligence,  integrity,  and 
genuine  kindness  won  for  him  in  not  a  few 
quarters  quite  apart  from  the  Admiralty. 

None  rejoiced  more  in  Harry  Fane's 
having  gained  Lady  Bell,  and  after  gaining 
her  in  his  proving  worthy  of  her,  than  his 
«oiisiQ  Lady  Sundrai  rejoiced.    Two  such 
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rogues  had  never  made  a  cat*s-paw  of  her,  she 
vowed,  but  she  could  stand  being  made  £ 
cat's-paw  of  when  a  jwetty  love  marriage  was 
the  end  of  it ;  and  how  Lady  Bell  could  have 
trained  Harry  to  be  so  placabfe,  complacent, 
and  absolutely  gallant,  she  could  not  con 
ceive;  but  she  could  admire  the  result,  anc 
be  sure  that  Harry  did  Lady  Bell's  discipline 
credit. 

For  that  matter  both  Harry  and  Lady  Bel! 
had  well-nigh  forgotten  that  an  interval  ol 
time  longer  than  a  day,  or  a  misunder^ 
standing  graver  than  a  cross  look,  had 
passed  between  Captain  Fane's  first  returr 
after  his  marrif^e  and  his  claiming  and 
acknowledging  his  wife. 

Lady  Bell  loved  to  go  back  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lumley  and  stay  there,  espe- 
cially when  her  husband  was  at  home,  and 
she  could  carry  him  down  with  her  to  his 
beloved  country,  and  show  him  off  along 
with  her  children  to  the  old  friends,  while 
she  made  the  benefit  mutual  by  showing 
them  off  to  him. 

Lady  Bell  was  particularly  pleased  to  be 
in  the  nei^bourhood  when  Master  Charles, 
as  Captain  Kingscote,  was  expected  home 
for  a  breathing  space,  from  the  wars,  to  bring 
a  bride  to  Nuffield. 

Miss  Kingscote  had  kept  her  promise,  and 
vacated  all  save  a  maiden  aunt's  room  in  the 
old  house  in  the  Orchard  to  its  new  mistress, 
since  Master  Charles  had  been  so  good  as  to 
c<Hnidete  the  programme  assigned  to  him, 
and  was  taking  to  himself  a  wife,  the  fit 
complement  to  his  campaigning.  This  was 
a  wife  to  Miss  Kingscote's  heart,  with  birth, 
breeding,  and  some  fortune,  as  well  as  great 
beauty,  parts,  and  virtue — altogether  an 
ample  dowry  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  the  Kingscotes. 

"  Lawk-a-daisy,  Lady  Bell,  youll  never  be 
able  to  hold  the  candle  to  my  sister-in-law," 
the  good  woman  told  her  old  companion,  in 
Miss  Kingscote's  frank  exultation. 

"  No,  I'll  never  be  able  to  hold  the  candle 
to  Mrs.  Kingscote,"  assented  Lady  Bell  in 
confidential  resignation. 

Master  Charles  had  stolen  no  march  upon 
his  friends,  like  tiiat  of  which  Lady  Bell  had 
been  guilty ;  but  it  bad  been  the  wish  of  both 
bride  and  bridegroom  that  the  couple  should 
go  away  by  themselves  one  summer  morning, 
be  quietly  married  in  the  nearest  country 
church,  and  come  riding  home  a  few  days 
afterwards,  attended  only  by  their  servants, 
like  any  comfortable  couple  of  ten  or  twenty 
years'  standing.  The  arrangement  had  be- 
come not  unusual  in  those  days  of  decided 
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re-action  from  splendid  wedding  shows  and 
public  bridal  rejoicings. 

Thus,  though  Lady  Bell  was  aware  of  what 
had  taken  place,  and  who  might  be  expected 
Lo  look  in  upon  her  in  passing  presently,  she 
was  coolly  at  work  in  the  familiar  garden  of 
her  former  home  of  Summerhill,  which  Cap- 
tain Fane  had  been  lucky  enough  to  rent  for 
these  six  months. 

Lady  Bell  was  assisted  in  her  gardening 
operations  by  the  dainty  little  daughter  of  a 
fnend,  and  by  her  own  small  son  and  heir. 
The  three  were  tracing  the  outline  of  a  ship 
with  low-growing  herbs. 

"  I  once  began  it  before,"  Lady  Bell  was 
expatiating  to  her  young  allies,  "  but  I  could 
not  finish  it.  I  am  sure  to  do  it  now  with 
such  a  pair  of  subs.  It  is  papa's  ship,  Fellew, 
but  it  is  not  the  Centurwn.  It  is  the  dear 
old  Thunderbomb.  Unfortunately  it  can  no 
longer  be  a  surprise  to  the  ship's  captain,  for 
3f0U  see  this  is  his  idle  time,  if  he  were  not 
so  busy  a  man  always,  when  he  is  apt  to  turn 
up.  There  is  one  thin^,  he  will  give  us  a 
few  hints  for  the  bowsprit  and  the  stem,  on 
which  I  am  a  little  shaky.  No,  diank  you, 
my  boy,  I  cannot  take  yourauthority  instead, 
or  agree  to  your  personating  the  bow,  as 
Bottom  the  Weaver  represented  a  wall,  and 
to  Caro's  standmg  for  the  stem ; — not  though 
I  could  nail  your  restless  feet  still.  See  there 
comes  the  ship's  captain,  and  there,  I  declare, 
they  are  with  him  ! " 

Lady  Bell  flung  down  her  tools  and 
materials,  as  she  had  done  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  could  not  run  fast  enough  to 
meet  her  friends. 

There  was  Master  Charles  in  broad-shoul- 
dered and  bronzed  manhood,  not  without  his 
scars,  one  of  whidi  caused  him  to  halt  slightly 
as  be  walked  j  but  his  soldier's  credit  was 
worth  them,'and  at  this  moment  he  did  not 
look  so  sober  and  subdued  as  he  had  often 
looked  when  the  freshness  of  his  first  man- 
hood was  on  his  cheek,  and  when  his  step 
was  well-nigh  as  light  as  Lady  Bell's. 

He  was  wearing  his  honours  modestly,  but 
one  of  them  was  a  bridegroom's  triumph,  and 
the  joy  of  the  true  bridegroom  is  proverbial. 

It  is  only  the  worldly^  wisdom  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  which  delights  to  throw  cold  water 
on  such  natural,  warrantable  joy,  and  to 
represent  "  the  pgor  craven  bridegroom"  as 
full  of  backward  looks,  regrets  for  his  lost 
loves,  his  period  ideal,  and  his  vanished 
freedom,  together  with  mortal  shame  at  his 
first  appearanoe  before  the  WOTld  in  the  hum- 
dram  character  of  "  Benedict  the  manied 
man." 


But  Master  Charles  had  the  high  reward  of 
winning  his  first  and  last  love,  and  the  deep 
satisfaction  of  clasping  his  ideal.  Mrs.  Kings- 
cote  who  had  been  Mrs.  Sundon,  standmg 
there  beside  him,  awaiting  his  wishes  like  any 
good  wife,  calling  him  "lord  and  master," 
and  no  longer  "  Master  Charles,"  but  Sam.- 
liarly  "  Charlie,"  h:^  been  less  fortunate  in 
her  day. 

But  she  did  no  wrong  to  her  first  love, 
Gr^ory  Sundon,  in  giving  him  a  worthier 
successor.  Gregory  Sundon  had  £dlen  from 
his  place  and  forfeited  his  goods  in  this  world ; 
another  man  had  inherited  what  was  forfnted, 
and  that  man's  gain  could  not  be  counted 
the  prodigal's  loss.  It  is  not  here  that  there 
can  be  a  restoration  of  all  things. 

There  was  ample  wealth  left  in  the  mind  i 
and  heart  of  the  woman,  still  young  in  yem  ; 
and  noble  in  face,  to  reward  the  loyal  and 
^thful  friend  and  lover,  and  to  endow  any 
man.  Without  doubt.  Master  Charles  held 
himsdf  as  well  endowed  beyond  hope  or 
des^ 

"Master  Charles,"  Lady  Bell  was  calling 
him, "  I  wonder  if  you  know  as  much  differ- 
ence in  me  as  I  know  in  jrou  \  but  then  die 
advantages  are  all  on  your  side." 

"Pshaw!  Lady  Bell,  have  you  be^  :[ 
already  to  laughat  me?"  cried  Master  Charles.  |i 

"  I  am  gone  off  as  a  belle  and  a  toast- 
forgive  my  vanity,"  persisted  Lady  Bell,  "and 
am  drifting  into  an  old  married  woman,  while 
you  have  only  grown  from  a  likely  young 
fellow  into  a  man  who  might  be  a  general, 
or  the  Mayor  of  Lumley,  or  the  Sheriff  of  ^ 
the  county  any  day.  Why,  Sunny,  your 
captain  looks  as  formidable  as  my  capUic, 
and  you  know  how  I  am  k^t  in  order." 

"  Her  speech  shows  it,"  commented  Cap* 
tain  Fane. 

"  I  have  suspected  it,  Bell,"  said  Sonny, 
"  and  only  think  what  a  bad  example  f^ 
Charlie ! " 

"  We'll ,  club  our  resources,  ray  dear," 
announced  Lady  Bell,  "  we'll  tame  these  men 
of  war,  render  them  as  domestic  as  dogs  and 
cats,  and  call  our  houses  our  own,  after  aU. 
How  well  you  are  looking.  Sunny!  Hoff 
setting  the  white  veil  is  to  your  hat  t " 

Then  as  Mrs.  Kingscote  turned  aside  to 
forget  every  other  person  in  the  kiss  of 
her  little  daughter,  Lady  Bell  said  enthusi- 
astically to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  Cam  | 
is  a  darling,  but  she  will  never  pull  caps  widi 
her  mother,  I  appeal  to  Captam  Kingscote. 
At  the  same  time,  I  trust,  Harry,  that  our 
Children  may  do  us  as  much  credit  as  that 
child  does  her  mother's  cares  and  mine.  Ah, 
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Caro  ! "  she  ended  by  softly  apostrophizing 
the  little  girl,  who  was  out  of  hearing,  "  of 
what  plans  and  projects  you  were  once  the 
central  figure  in  these  very  grounds  of  Sur,-i- 
merhill  I  Yes,  you  may  well  go  up  and  pay 
your  duty,  in  the  midst  of  your  agitation, 
to  your  new  father,  who  has  tossed  you  as 

lEhc 


a  baby  in  his  arms  many  a  time,  and  who  is 
now  wondering  over  and  admiring  you.  You 
will  never  miss  your  own  poor  father  now, 
as  you  might  have  missed  him.  Your 
mother  has  done  the  best'  thing  for  you,  as 
well  as  for  herself,  in  giving  you  a  good 
father,  and  herself  a  good  husband." 
<Enb. 


IN  the  metropolis,  the  constituted  public 
dole  in  the  shape  of  our-door  poor 
relief,  is  paid  to  its  army  of  recipients 
weekly ;  each  parish  paying  its  own  "  cases  " 
at  its  own  relieving  office.  The  scene  pre- 
sented at  these  "  pays  "  is,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  in  many  respects  a  sad  one ;  but  it 
is  also  curious,  characteristic,  and  probably 
unique.  It  is  one,  moreover,  which  is 
rarely  witnessed  save  by  those  officially  con- 
nected with  it,  and  alt<^ether  such  that  we 
venture  to  think  a  description  of  it  cannot  but 
prove  interesting.  The  scene  has  varied 
enough  in  itself,  though  it  is  much  the  same 
at  one  office  as  at  another,  and  we  therefore 
purpose  to  describe  it  by  giving  an  account 
of  the  "  Out-door  Pay-day,"  in  an  office  where 
we  have  often  to  be  present  while  the  busi- 
ness of  paying  the  "cases"  is  going  on. 

The  district  to  which  the  office  is  attached 
is  densely  populated  and  poor,  the  number 
receiving  out-door  relief  in  it  being  about 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, which  is  rather  over  the  average  of  the 
whole  metropolis.  The  numbers  reUeved 
vary  with  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  even 
from  week  to  week ;  and  so  with  a  view  to 
giving  a  few  specific  figures,  we  will  take 
matters  as  they  stood  in  ttie first  weekin  April 
of  the  present  year,  at  which  time  they  were  in 
about  an  average  state.  At  that  date  there 
were  about  five  hundred  cases  on  the  books, 
representing  a  total  of  nine  hundred  and 
twelve  individuals,  men,  women  and  children. 
For  official  purposes  the  out-door  poor  are 
divided  into  no  less  than  twenty-five  classes ; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  here,  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  number  are  made  up  of  the 
aged  and  infirm,  and  widows,  and  "  de- 
serted "  wives,  and  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  dependent  upon  them.  Thus,  of 
the  total,  57  are  "notable-bodied"  men;  288, 
"  not  able-bodied  women ;  120  are  widows, 
20  are  deserted  wives,  and  373  children,  leav- 
in^only  54  for  all  the  other  headings. 


PAYING  THE  PUBLIC  DOLE. 

Bv  A  RIVER-SIDE  VISITOR. 

The  relief  is 


generally  paid,  partly  in 
money,  partly  in  kind ;  so  much  money,  so 
many  loaves,  and  so  much  meat  or  odier 
"nourishment."  For  the  convenience  of 
the  public  accounts,  however,  it  is  estimated 
in  money  value,  and  ranges  from  about 
IS.  6//.,  to  about  gs.  dd.  per  week,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  the 
number  of  individuals  involved  in  it  Friday 
is  the  pay  day,  but  the  first  *'  note  of  prepa- 
ration "  is  to  be  witnessed  on  the  Wednesday, 
in  the  shape  of  the  arrival  at  the  relieving 
office  of  the  first  van-load  of  Iffead,  the  loaves 
being  made  in  the  workhouse  bak^.*  On 
Thursday,  the  bulk  of  the  bread  isbrou^t  over 
— four  hundred  and  sevens-five  four-pound 
loaves  being  the  average  of  a  week's  distri- 
bution— and  silver  procured  from  the  bank ; 
the  amount  required  being  on  an  average 
;£SS.  Half-past  nine  on  the  Friday  morning 
is  the  time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of 
the  paying,  and  by  that  hour  there  is  a 
scene  of  bustle  going  on,  not  only  inside  the 
office,  but  outside  of  it  also.  At  the  top  of 
the  street  in  which  the  office  is  situated,  a 
number  of  "  costers "  and  hawkers  have 
taken  their  stands  with  their  barrows  of  fish, 
vegetables,  crockeiy,  and  small  wares,  and 
are  holdmg  a  sort  dL  special  market  for  those 
who  are  about  to  receive  their  pa^.  The 
butchers*  shops  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood are  setting  forth  a  special  display  of 
"bits,"  while  the  second-hand  clothes  and 
unredeemed-pledge  shops  hang  out  addi- 
tional quantities  of  cheap  garments,  and  the 
second-hand  boot  shops  dust  their  polished 
goods,  and  make  an  extra  show  of  stock ; 
more  especially  of  children's  shoes.  At  a 
first  glance  it  might  seem  scarcely  worth  the 
while  of  tradesmen  to  lay  themselves  out 
specially  for  the  custom  of  the  out-door 
poor,  but  there  is  more  than  one  large  shop 
whose  "  takings "  are  materially  e^ianced 
by  their  patronage.  It  is  a  case  of  many 
littles  making  a  mickle ;  money  received  as 
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outdoor  relief  lias  to  be  qnickiy  put  in  cir- 
culation, a  jgood  part  of  it  beiqg  spent  on  the 
way  home. 

No  children  ore  allanvod  to  be  present  at 
the  pay,  as  it  is  hdd  tlut  it  is  a  soene  tbst 
can  do  tbenino8ood,andmaydothemhxm. 
But  though  sot  pcEmitted  to  enter  tite  office, 
a  number  of  children  will  be  found  waiting 
outside,  ready  to  cany  home  the  bread  for 
mothers  or  others,  who  may  have  just 
stopped  on  the  road  to  their  work,  as  char- 
women, or  washer-women,  or  slipped  away 
from  it,  in  order  to  receive  their  relief. 
While  children  remain  outside  from  com- 
pulsion, numbers  of  the  women  waiting  for 
the  "  call,"  do  the  same  from  choice,  prin- 
cipally ■mth  a  view  to  being  able  to  indulge 
in  a  little  gossip ;  for  talking  is  not  allowed 
indoore.'  As  those  who  have  received  their 
pay  pass  out,  groops  of  them  gatfaer  round 
the  barrows  of  the  itinerant  ■dealers  awaiting 
them ;  and  altogether  the  scene  even  outside 
is  a  busy  one  in  its  way.  39at  it  is  of  course 
inside  that  the  busiest  and  most  charac- 
ter^tic  pait  of  the  scene  is  to  be  witnessed. 
The  payinjg  oospies  two  hoars,  and  the 
cases  are  taken  alphabetiatlly.  Each  person 
thus  knows  to  within  a  few  -minutes  at 
what  time  he  or  she  will  be  called ;  and 
as  each  one  when  paid  passes  out,  the  crowd 
in  the  waiting-room  is  constantly  changing. 
It  is  constantly  changing,  and  yet  is  con- 
stantly the  same !  The  individuals  com- 
posing it.  change,  birt  not  its  types  or 
characteristics.  You  will  see  the  same 
representative  men  and  women  in  the  O  and 
V  groups,  as  you  would  in  the  A  or  B. 
Thoughtfully  regarded,  it  is  a  crowd,  the 
siglit  of  which  affords  food  for  saddest  medi- 
tation, and  yet  in  mere  outward  seoning  it 
is  by  no  means  so  sad  a  picture  as  many 
who  had  never  gazed  upon  such  an  asaenbly 
would  imagine  it  to  be.  The  m&jonty  of 
those  composing  it  are  of  course  females, 
and  numbers  of  them  are  fairiy  well  dr^«ed, 
and  if  looks  go  for  anytlung  are  undoubtedly 
fairly  well  fed.  Despite  the  rule  of  silence, 
some  of  them  are  conversing  in  an  "under- 
tone, and  you  can  see  from  the  expression  of 
their  faces  that  they  are  not  in  any  speciaUy 
melancholy  mood.  On  the  contrary,  some 
among  them  are  in  a  jocund  vein,  and 
sutfering  from  supj^ressed  merriment.  These 
are  mostly  the  younger  among  the  widows ; 
women  who  liave  been  in  feoeipt  of  relief 
long  enough  to  have  got  over  the  shrinking, 
shamefaced  feeling  which  is  almost  in- 
variably ecperienced  by  new-comers,  who 
tax  blessed  with  hesdth  and  stvenglh,  are 


doing  pretty  well  in  the  way  of  work,  and  I 
have  periiaps  a  d«fimte  proper,  or  at  aay  1 
nMe  souie  hope     brtteong  their  coadaioQ 

anodier  inainage  —  many  widows  io  | 
receipt  of  iMit-<door  rdief  h&a$  ahiiuldy 
taken  off  the  bo^s  ia  iksA  way. 

But  while  in  the  taotlq^guhenag  Uwr  are ! 
not  wanting  those  who  show  no  visible  sign 
of  inward  suffering  or  ph3rsical  want,  neither, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  there  wanting  those  ' 
whose  outward  appearance  or  manner  tell  of 
one,  or  otiier,  or  of  both.    As  far  as  dress : 
goes,  the  widows  in  their  first  new  mourning 
look  as  comfortable  as  any  there,  but  in  all 
of  them  you  notice  the  T>ervons  feehng  of 
which  we  s^ioke  just  anvw  as  c^acteriziog 
the  wew-conser,  and  in  the  sunken  ej^es  tad  i 
pi^  and  iM>liow  cheeks  of  sook  of  tim 
ywi  can  leaA  the  stosy  not  only  of  present 
grief,  but  ef  previow  want  and  sufeisg 
incidental  to  the  loi^  deadi-iUness  of  die 
bread'wiaDer.    Th^  harnc  just  entered  die 
worid  of  pxiqMi^iin,  nust  with  their  dni- 
dien  ham  been  more  •or  leas  in  a  state  of 
4ilpestitatien  to  ioune  been  Adaitted  into  it, 
and  as  you  seeliiea  standing  xa^oom), 
you  are  natandly  led  to  ^ecolate  on  Aeir 
fate.    Win  they  be  i^ie  to  obtain  sudi  to- 
ploymemt  as,  w^  the  hdp  of  the  p^ilic  dole, 
will  enable  them  to  support  tSaeasdvcs  in 
some  di^iee  of  decency  and  comfort?  Hwe 
they  (he  skiU  and  strength  necessary  iot  the 
kinds  of  female  laboar  likeiy  to  give  such  a  ' 
resnh,  ^apposing  cmployroent  in  them  is 
obtainable  ?   Will  they,  as  the  feetii^  of ' 
timidity  and  awkiivardoess  at  their  new  posi- 
tion wear  off,  become  isdifioent  or  con- 
tented? Will  they,  in  slmr^  become  as  those 
oUter  widows  of  whom  we  were  apeakiiig  jast 
now,  or  ^riU  they  sink  into  bitterer  dq)tb5 
of  poverty,  or  into  the  slot^hs  of  despond  to 
which  the  lower  depths  of  poverty  but  too 
often  leftd— 1^  sloughs     diasq»atian,  iefi- 
lessness,  and  unwomanly  doveaUoes^  end 
hardness  of  heart — slou^s  into  which  bavo 
iaUm  but  too  many  of  the  women  who  are  , 
now  ftssembied  in  this  waiting  room  ?  laasf 
light,  it  is  a  sad  subject  to  think  i^on.  A 
hard  strug^e  is  before  these  poor  wobkh, 
and  very  sl^ht  circomstanccs  may  lead  to 
tlieir  being  worsted  in  it.    If  the^  do  suc- 
ceed in  "knocking  out"  a  tolerable  living,  ' 
they  still  deserve  all  the  sympathy  that  on 
be  given  to  cheer  their  path ;  while,  if  they 
do  not  so  succeed,  they  are  doubly  deserviu; 
alike  of  sytopathy  and  assistaxice.    And  even 
if— 4s,        bnt  too  frequently  htq^s 
diey  are  drawn  into  the  abycs  of  shame,  it 
will  as  a  rule  be  found,  if  aU  the  dicaaslaiices 
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are  weighed,  that  if  deserving  of  condemna- 
tion, they  are  also  entitled  to  pity. 

Two  or  three  women  better  dressed  than 
tlie  majority— in  feict,  so  well  dressed,  and 
comparatively  well-to-do  locking,  that  a 
stranger  to  sudh  scenes  wodld  probably  feel 
astonished  to  see  tiiem  tiiere  ftt  all — «re,  you 
may  notice,  looking  particularly  ill  at  ease, 
and  evincing  a  disposition  to  shrink  into  -cor- 
ners. These  women  have  ncrt  come  for  relief 
for  themselves,  bat  are  attending  to  receive 
that  apportioned  to  some  &iend  or  ne^hbour 
who  is  too  ill  to  get  out,  or  would  have  to 
lose  a  day's  work  to  come ;  and  in  doing  this, 
they  are  giving  no  mean  proof  of  friendship. 
Indeed,  in  a  SBiall  way,  we  can  imagine  no 
stronger  proof  of  friendi^iip  tium  for  a  woman 
who  has  never  had  to  seek  charity  for  herself, 
or  submit  to  the  trials  that  Tweet  the  path  of 
those  who  do  not  seek  it,  attending  at  a  relieving 
ofiRce  to  Kceive  the  out-door  pay  of  another. 

What  may  be  called  the  incidentals  of  a 
pay-day  gathering  of  the  out-door  poor  are 
the  reverse  of  pleasant    A  majority  Of  those 
forming  the  gathering  come  from  the  lowest 
quarters ;  the  manners  and  "modes  erf*  IHe  in 
which  are  anything  but  desirable ;  in  wfeoch 
disease  is  rife,  and  dirt  the  prevailii^  durac- 
teristic.    And  as  the  quarters  are,  so  in 
most  cases  are  those  coming  from  fltero — 
dirty.    They  are  dbr^  not  only  as  to  tiieir 
garments,  but  also  as  to  their  flesh,  so  diity 
as  to  suggest  tite  idea-  diat  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  b(»dKk  of  guardians  followed 
the  example  of  the  Jews,  in  giving  bath- 
tickets  as  a  part  of  out-door  relief.    If  they 
did  this,  and  made  tiie  payment  of  ihe  rest 
of  the  relief  contingent  upon  the  bath-tickets 
being  used,  they  wonld,  we  believe,  effect  an 
appreciable  improvemisnt  in  die  standard  of 
health  among  the  out-door  poor,  among  whom, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  sick- 
n^  is  attributabk  to  uncleanly  ba!bits.  To 
have  to  mingle  with  a  tiirong  of  such  people, 
to  be  jostled  about  among  iSiem,  and  rub 
shoulders  with  them,  is  a  trying  thmg  to  a 
cleanly-indined  person,  and  to  breatbc  for 
half-an-hour  the  air  of  a  room  in  wtudi  a 
number  df  tiiem  are  gatiiered  may  prove  a 
dangerous  thing.   Some  in  the  assonbly,  too, 
are  the  kind  of  people  who  are  spoken  of  as 
being  much  better  known  than  respected ; 
drunkards,  viragos,  and  people  who  hare 
been  brought  to  pauperism,  not  by  their 
misfortunes,  but  their  faults,    fbr,  q)eaking 
with  the  warmest  ^rapafliy  for  the  poor  who 
are  deserving  as  wdl  as  destitute,  it  is  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  numbers  who  receive  out- 
door relief  are  not  deserving  though  th^  are 


destitute.   All  idlings  considend,  ther^e, 
-we^  thtek  'OUr  readssswiU  agme  with  us,  that, ' 
to  attend  a  gathering  of  this  sort  to  serve 
another,  is  a  tc^mbly  strong  proof  of  prac- 
tical friend^iip.    As. a  natter  of  obseivadcm, 
we  have  notioed  tet  it  isa^eceof  serviee' 
seldom  given  twice  by  tine  same  pdtson,  and  | 
in  an  probabiUry  it  wottkl  be  much  loss  i 
frequendy  given  e»en  once,  could  outeidws ! 
be  aware,  without  an  actual  experience,  of| 
how  much  such  a  seaminifly  simple  piece  of  ' 
neighbourly  service  really  meant.   As  a  rule,  j 
any  who  take  ^relief  for  -others  are  penotis 
mho  are  tbemseivies  in  reodpt  of  relief,  and  ^ 
whose  onlyjnnoDVttiHcnoe  is,  tbatif  the  "call" 
of  their  ^ftisiid  comes  later  than  their  own,  i 
they  have  to  •mat  so  much  longer.  I 
TTiere  are  some  bendws  in  the  room,  mid 
on  these  are  seated  the  aged  and  infirm,  the 
invalids,  the  lame,  halt,  b^ind,  and  afflicted, 
of  both  sexes ;  those  iriio  go  to  make  up  what 
ave  classed  as  the  pennanoit  cases.  While 
we  have  been  imakixig  our  general  survey, 
the  business  preparations  have  been  bom- 
pleted  in  the  office,  which  is  partitioned  dff 
from  the  waiting-room.    There  are  stationed 
the  relieving  officer,  the  assistant  relieving 
offioer,  and  ^  office  messenger  and  factohmi. 
The  chief  'Officer  is  in  change  at  the  mmiey, 
whidi  is  anaiq^  ior  dismbntion  in  a  six- 
tiU  drawer,  die  coins  in  the  ulls  being  half- 
laxMRis,  two^flUng  pieces,  shillings,  six- 
pences, fourpmsiy  pieces,  and  tfaroeprany 
pieDes.   The  usistanc  officer,  with  the  open 
relief-book  belbre  bim,  is  seated  at  a  table 
ready  to  call  out  ^e  names,  and  the  mes- 
senger has  his  stand  by  the  bread,  wfaicb  is 
disposed  on  a  range  of  shehfis  close  to  a 
half-door  across  which  the  loaves  are  handed 
In  those  who  have  to  receive  diem.  AH 
being  in  readiiness,  the  relieving  oflioer 
throws  up  a  window  having  a  broad  ledge 
on  tiie  wattingTOom  ade,  and  the  "cali" 
commences.   The  cases  are  arranged  ^ha- 
bAicatiy,  and  the  aged  in  each  k^r  «ome 
iirst.   Most  of  iftese  are  soUtaiy  mdividaals, 
their  partners,  if  they  have  been  amned, 
being  dead,  and  Utek  children,  if  ikey  have 
had  any,  either  dead  or  too  poor  to  usist 
tbera,  -or  gone  oat  in  the  world  Utiey  know 
not  where.   The  Klief  to  tiiese  old  people 
generally  ranges  ft<om  eighteenpence  to  three 
shillings  per  week,  tiith  m  some  insunces  a 
loaf;  though  m  a  majority  of  instances  the 
aged  do  not  lake  l»ead  as  part  of  their  relioE^ 
preferring  tire  equivalent  in  money,  as  owing 
to  ill-health  or  loss  of  teeth  they  are  usable 
to  consume  a  four-pound  loaf  within  sndi  a 
time  as  it  ^  likely  to  keep  soft  and  fresh. 
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The  assistant  officer  reads  off  the  names,  the 
duef  officer  calls  and  pays.  Thus  the  assis- 
tant reads,  "M«y  A.,  e^hteenpence/'  the 
chief  in  a  louder  tone  repeats  Mary  A.,  and 
^at  person  comes  up  to  the  window sil  I,  receives 
her  eighteenpence,  and  passes  out  by  a  side- 
way.  The  next  half-dozen  calls  vary  only  in 
the  name  of  the  person ;  then  comes  *'  Bridget 
A.  two  and  one,"  that  is,  two  shillings  and 
one  loaf.  Bridget  advances,  receives  her 
money  at  the  window,  then  passing  on  to 
the  hiatf-door  gets  her  loaf.  With  the  varia- 
tion of  loaf  or  no  loaf,  and  a  sixpence  or  a 
shilling  in  the  amount  of  the  money,  the  pay 
goes  smoothly  on  till  the  old  of  the  letter  are 
got  throu^,  and  the  class  of  younger  widows 
—widows,  that  is,  with  children  under  sixteen, 
wholly  or  in  part  depoident  upon  them—is 
readied.  Then  the  make-up  of  the  relief 
becomes  somewhat  different,  as  does  tUso 
the  reading  off  for  the  call  The  general 
rule  in  th^  cases  is  to  allow  a  shilling  and 
a  loaf  per  week  per  child,  and  so  the  reading 
off  b^ns  to  run  "  Mary  — —  two,  and  two. 

Jane    three,  and  three.  Maria   

three  and  six,  and  three.    Harriet  five 

and  four."  As  these  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  they  soon  make  formidable 
gaps  in  the  bread-shelves,  whidi  by  the 
time  the  pay  is  finished  will  be  cleared  of 
thdr  four  hundred  and  seventy  odd  loaves. 
Presently  a  case  is  read  oS  thus : — "  Sarah 

  tteee  and  three  loaves  ex."  The 

"ex"  here  is  an  abbreviation  for  expired, 
and  on  coining  to  the  pay  window,  the 
woman  is  told,  "This  is  your  last;  if  you 
mnt  the  relief  renewed,  you  must  come  and 
have  your  name  down  again  to  come  before 
the  Board.  The  "  ex."  cases  are  those  in 
which  relief  has  been  granted  for  periods  of 
from  two  weeks  to  two  months,  under  some 
such  circumstances  as  the  iUness  of  a 
husband,  or  his  being  on  tramp  tn  search  of 
'\7ork,  or  serving  with  the  militia — circum- 
stances which  it  is  hoped  will  be  only  tem- 
porary ;  while  if  the  circumstances  remain 
unaltered  or  change  for  the  worse,  the  relief 
can  on  a  fresh  application  be  renewed,  and 
if  need  be  increased. 

In  reading  off  a  few  of  the  cases,  the  word 
"order"  is  added,  and  this  means  that  the 
relief  in  such  case  includes  an  order  for 
meat,  as  well  as  the  money  and  bread  speci- 
fied. The  meat  orders  are  ready  written  out, 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  relief  luinded  to  the 
parties  concerned,  who  on  presenting  them 
to  the  butchers  contractmg  to  supply  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  receive  the  weight  of 
meat  named  in  the  order. 
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We  hhve  said  that  no  children  are  allowed  | 
to  be  present  at  the  pay ;  but  there  is  no 
rule  without  an  exception,  and  you  may  see 
that  there  is  at  any  rate  one  child  there.  It 
is  a  bright-eyed,  curly-haired  little  fellow  of 
between  five  and  six,  who  is  acting  as  plde  i 
to  a  blind  grandmother  of  between  sixty  and  I 
seventy.    It  is  a  case  of  first  and  second  1 
childhood  thrown  together,  and  the  pair 
present  a  curious  sight  as  they  sit  there. 
\Vhen  her  name  is  called  he  guides  her  to 
the  window,  and  having  seen  that  she  locks  \, 
her  hand  upon  her  money,  leads  her  away  . 
much  as  he  might  do  one  of  his  own  age.  ' 
The  rule  of  each  bem^  paid  in  their  turn  is  | 
also  broken  in  upon  in  the  course  of  the 
morning.    While  the  D's  are  being  called, 
an   old  woman  appears  at  die  entTonce 
of  the  waiting-room,  on  catching  sight  of 
whom  the  relieving  officer  instantly  calls  out 

"  Elizabeth  G  ,"  wlule  the  crowd  as 

promptly  falls  back  on  either  side  to  allow  a  ' 
clear  passage  for  her.    In  this  movement  i 
there  is  certainly  no  desire  to  honour  Old  | 
Bet,  as  she  is  familiarly  called.   It  is  her 
dirtiness  that  gives  her  the  pass.   She  is  | 
about  as  dirty  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  ' 
human  being  to  be.    As  her  clothes  arc  pro-  ji 
bably  casts  ofi^  or  otherwise  have  been 
bought  by  her  at   second-hand,  it  would 
perlups  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  they  , 
have  never  been  washed  since  they  have  ' 
been  garments,  but  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
they  have  never  undeigone  any  deaning 
sincf;  Old  Bet  has  had  them  in  wear.  They 
are  stiff  and  shiny  with  tlie  coating  of  dirt 
that  conceals  their  colour  and  texture ;  and 
would,  as  the  phrase^  runs,  almost  stand  alone. 
Her  hands  and  face,  too,  are  thoroughly  dirt-  ' 
engrained ;  her  presence  brings  with  it  an 
odour  that  is  decidedly  the  reverse  of  balmy, 
and  there  is  but  too  good  reason  for  the 
manner  in  which  all  shrink  back  at  her 
approach,  for  it  is  known  by  experience  that  ' 
contact  with  her  is  apt  to  leave  unpleasant  , 
tokens  of  it  behind.   That  as  regards  physt-  j 
cal  health  and  comfort,  Bet  would  be  infi-  | 
nitely  better  off  in  the  workhouse,  where  i 
cleanliness  is  insisted  upon,  and  means  and  . 
appliances  for   {Htnnoting    it   abundantly  ; 
supplied,  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt  > 
Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  per-  [ 
suade  her  to  go  into  the  house ;  but  she  i 
prefers  out-door  relief,  with  the  Kberty  <rf  j 
continuing  to  live  in  the  state  of  exceeding  | 
uncleanliness,  which  leads  to  her  thus  being 
paid  at  whatever  time  during  the  progres  of 
the  pay  it  may  seem  good  to  her  to  drop  in. 
Again,  while  the  M's  are  being  railed. 
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there  suddenly  arises  a  sound  of  laughter 
and  loud-voiced  talk,  and  the  relieving 
officer  casting  his  eye  towards  the  door  of 
the  waiting-room,  at  once  calls  out  "  Charles 

S  whereupon  advances  a  young  fellow, 

who  has  just  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

Unlike  old  Bet  G  ,  he  is  very  clean,  and 

altogether  is  a  smart  good-looking  young 
fellow.  But  though  physically  a  fine-looking 
man,  his  intellect  is  clouded,  and  he  is  only 
allowed  to  be  at  large  because  the  medical 
officer  classes  him  as  harmless.  Sometimes 
he  will  work  steadily  for  days,  at  other  times 
he  Is  restless,  and  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
work ;  but  at  all  times  he  is  talkative  and 
noisy  and  inclined  to  horse-play.  His  pre- 
sence is  therefore  calculated  to  interrupt 
business,  and  so  he  is  paid  at  once. 

Standing  at  the  relieving  officer's  elbow  as 
he  pays,  you  front  the  crowd  whose  faces  go 
to  make  up  a  striking  and  characteristic 
picture.  They  are  a  very  "mixed"  lot  of 
faces.  Old  faces,  and  young  faces,  good- 
looking  and  bad-looking  faces ;  faces  of  a 
lowering  and  faces  of  an  open  expression; 
intelligent  faces  and  dull  faces ;  faces  that 
tell  of  better  days  and  fallen  estate,  and  faces 
telling  of  the  twm-and-bred  pauper.  Their 
clothes  are  as  varied  in  kind,  as  are  their 
faces  in  ^e,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
their  gait  and  manner.  Some  have  the 
shrinking,  brokenndown  air  of  people  utterly 
beaten  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  feeling  their 
position,  others  have  a  swaggering  manner, 
and  others  again  appear  simply  indifferent 

The  being  there  of  some  who  are  there  is 
a  painfully  practical  illustration  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  life.  One  old  lady  has  in 
her  day  kept  her  carriage,  her  husband 
having  been  one  of  the  largest  smack-owners 
in  the  district,  but  afler  his  death  she  had 
fallen  upon  evil  days,  and  has  come  down 
and  down  in  the  scale  of  poverQr  until  at 
length  she  has  needed  and  been  granted  the 
paUic  dole,  Anotlitf  old  lady — a  maiden 
lady,  whose  somewhat  mincing  manner  and 
air  tk  &ded  gentility  are  by  no  means  "  pat 
on  " — has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  pauper- 
ism by  the  bursting  of  a  joint-stock  bubble, 
in  which  her  little  independency  had  been 
invested;  two  among  the  men  are  decayed 
tradesmen,  and  there  are  a  number  of  trades- 
men's widows.  Some  too  among  the  crowd 
there  are  who  have  more  than  mere  misfor- 
tune to  blame  for  their  position.  More 
than  one  ragged  emaciated  miserable  look- 
ing woman  has  in  her  day  led  what  is 
called — in  grim  mockery,  surely — a  gay  life ; 
has  flaunted  in  gaudy  dress  for  a  bri^  space, 


but  soon  come  to  learn  by  painful  experi- 
ence that  the  wages  of  sin  are  very  bitter. 
Some  among  the  men  are  there,  because  they 
have  "  lost  their  characters,"  have  when  in 
positions  of  trust  "  committed  themselves," 
They  have  suffered  for  their  offences  in  a 
legal  sense,  and  as  you  see  them  here,  you 
can  tell  that  they  are  conrinuing  to  suffer 
in  other  senses;  they  are  broken  careworn 
men ;  men  whom  none  will  employ,  whom 
old  associates  "  cut,"  and  whose  life  must  be 
embittned  by  die  tlkoughtof  what  th^  might 
have  bem.  Whatever  may  have  bera  their 
offences,  diey  are  now  at  any  rate  to  be  com- 
miserated. As  they  stand  here  they  might  well 
serve  as  a  lesson  and  warning  to  any  who 
might  feel  tempted  to  sin  as  they  have  done. 

That  the  old  familiar  d^on  of  de^da- 
tion,  drink,  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
some  there,  might  almost  be  left  to  be  taken 
for  granted.  There  are  very  few  evils  under 
the  sun  in  which  it  does  not  play  a  part  It 
is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  drunkard  to 
become  a  pauper,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  one  for  a  pauper  to  be  still  a 
drunkard.  This  latter  is  the  case  here  with 
some  two  or  three  women,  the  relief  for 
whose  families  is,  as  you  may  perceive,  given 
to  them  wholly  in  kind,  it  bemg  known  that 
were  any  part  of  it  paid  to  them  in  money  it 
would  be  expended,  not  in  food  for  tiie  diit 
dren,  but  in  drink  for  themselvra. 

When  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  hours,  the 
last  name  on  the  list  has  been  called,  there 
are  still  a  number  in  the  waiting-room. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  missed  their 
call,  and  who  are  therefore  made  to  wait  till 
the  last.  They  are  only  some  dght  or  ten  in 
number,  and  are  soon  dispatched,  and  then, 
the  tills  empty,  the  bread-shelves  cleared, 
and  every  name  duly  "ticked  off,"  the 
sliding  window  closes,  and  the  out-door  pay 
is  over  for  that  week. 

Outside,  many  of  the  women  are  making 
purchases  at  borrows  en-  shop-boaids,  and 
widi  thffie  added  to  their  loaves,  wend  their 
way  homewuds.  In  many  a  household 
where  there  will  be  want  in  the  following 
week,  there  will,  for  this  day  at  least,  be  the 
surety  of  a  meal,  and  so  far  the  public  dole 
fiilfils  its  intenHon.  Where  that  dole  is  a  sole 
dependence,  it  is  at  best  but  a  pitiful  a£Eair, 
and  in  a  majority  of  cases,  it  is,  we  fear,  all 
too  small,  for  though,  as  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  point  out,  there  are  undeserving  persons 
among  those  receiving  it,  the  bulk  of  the 
recipients  are  simply  die  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate, whose  lot  in  life  is  a  bitterly  hard  one, 
even  with  the  help  of  the  pubtic  dole. 
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LES  BAUX, 

By  the  author,  of  *'VEaA,"  "H&tki,  Du  Pitii  St.  Jeaw,"  etc 


CTRUNG  like  a  jewel  on  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  Rhone,  and  on  the  breast  of 
Southern  France,  a  Itttle  kingdom  lay. 

It  was  the  principality  of  Baux  and  Orange. 

Of  these  two  names  the  one  has  remained 
faitious  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  the  other  is 
almost  forgotten.  The  hoi^  of  Orange  has 
been  immortalised  by  the  reputatioa  of  its 
"silent"  prince,  by  an  Eo^ish  crown,  and 
by  a  succession  of  European  wars ;  wl^e  on 
the  princes  of  Banx  only  a  mediseval  his- 
torian is  now  likely  to  dwell.  Orange  can 
boast  of  its  Roman  ruins,  and  its  fertile  fields, 
but  Les  Baux  is  itself  a  ruin ;  a  place  more 
desolate  than  the  Alpine  wildeniess  that 
encircles  it — a  city  of  heaps,  rebuked,  de- 
serted, and  bare. 

"But  what  is  Lea  Baux?"  asked  many  of 
my  friends,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1872,  I 
proposed  to  break  a  northward  journey  at 
Aries,  so  as  to  visit  thu  extraordinary  spot 

Les  Baux  is  one  of  the  things  of  which 
the  Provengals  are  stiU  most  proud.  The 
Barons  of  Banx  were  idso  Princes  of  Orange, 
and  their '  daugfatexs  mamed  into  all  the 
greatest  houses  of  Europe.  As  long  ago  as 
A.D.  981,  Les  Baux  was  a  considerable 
stronghold.  Its  lords  were  suzerains  of 
seventy-nine  cities,  which  they  called  after 
their  own  names ;  for  these  were  known  as 
/fs  vilUs  Batmenques.  The  town  was  exca- 
xuted  in  great  part  in  the  Neocomian  lime- 
stone of  the  crags  on  which  it  was  built,  and 
it  is  now  a  gigantic,  almost  a  monolithic 
ruin;  for  Mazarin  had  it  blown  up  with 
gunpowder,  and  it  now  lies  like  a  torn- 
upen  pomegranate.  It  is  quite  deserted, 
aud  nearly  inaccessible.  The  steepness  of 
tlte  ascent  to  it  is  pnn'erbial,  for  when 
a  Proven^  wishes  to  express  that  any 
undertaking  is  impossible,  he  says,  "You 
might  as  well  hope  to  go  to  Les  Baux  by 
water." 

How  to  get  to  I^s  Baux  by  land  was  the 
question  which  naturally  occupied  me,  when 
I  had  reached  the  limits  of  the  Crau,  and 
when  the  towers  of  Aries  and  the  tombs 
of  her  Aliseamps  (Champs  Elys&s)  again 
greeted  my  eyes. 

One  can  rea«h  Les  Baux  ftom  Tarrascon 
or  from  Aries,  but  the  latter  is,  I  think,  the 
route  to  be  preferred,  since  it  secures  to  the 
travpller  a  sight  of  the  Abbey  of  Mon^ 


majour,  aud  of  the  historic  fields  of  Pour- 
ri^res  and  Les  Cordes.  I  accordingly  started 
from  Aries  one  morning,  when  the  sun- 
shine might  have  been  a  thing  of  great 
joy,  had  not  the  mistr{U  continued  to  blow 
with  such  force,  that  I  was  glad  at  last  to 
hide  under  the  hood  of  the  little  calicht 
which  was  to  convey  me  and  my  sketching 
materials  to  \xi  Banx. 

The  road  runs  across  the  level  country  of 
the  Rhone  valley,  skirting  Montmajour,  and 
pointing  towards  the  hills.  As  it  has  no 
features  of  great  beauty,  one  had  time  to 
meditate  on  the  terrible  battles  which  have 
soaked  these  fields  with  blood,  and  whitened 
them  with  bones.  Here,  on  the  one  hand, 
Marius  defeated  the  Cimbric-TeutoDs ;  and 
there,  on  the  other,  when  the  wave  of  S^cen 
invasion  threatened  to  cover  France  as  it 
covered  Spain,  Charlemagne  worsted  the 
Paynim,  and  planted  on  Les  Cordes  the 
standard  of  the  victorious  Cross. 

Leaving  these  sites  behind,  I  now  ap- 
proached Maussane.  The  road  had  become 
more  narrow  and  stony,  the  countiy  more 
naked,  and  also  more  hilly;  but  the  low 
reef-like  rocks  that  cropped  up  everywhere, 
were  covered  with  a  tangled  coppice  of 
Judas-trees,  or  fringed  with  dwarfefl  ilex 
bushes,  whose  dull  green  hue  contrast  well 
with  the  masses  of  bright  pink  blossoms. 

At  last  we  turned  sharp  to  the  left,  and 
began  the  ascent  of  a  narrow  valley.  "  This 
is  5ie  Valion  d'Enfer,"  said  my  driver;  and 
in  spite  of  the  cloudless  sky,  and  d[  the 
power  of  an  April  sun,  this  passage  among 
the  limestone  hills  deserved  its  name,  so 
bare,  scathed,  firowning,  and  joyless  did  it 
appear. 

Suddenly  the  hill  to  the  right  increased  in 
steepness  and  in  altitude.  I  looked  up,  and 
saw  that  its  stony  peaks  were  backed  bylines 
of  graceful  masonry ;  a  few  huts  appeared  by 
the  roadside,  symptomatic  of  the  iron  mine 
which  I  had  heard  was  being  worked  in  the 
Vallon  d'Enfer,  and  then  the  carriage  stopped 
at,  or  rather  under  Les  Baux.  I  say  under 
1^5  Baux,  because  above  me,  and  nearly 
inaccessible,  the  ruined  city  rose.  First,  a 
steep  bank  covered  with  limestone  blodfs, 
with  grass,  and  Euphorbia  bushes,  then  a 
row  of  empty,  roofless  houses,  then  a  gigantic 
wall  of  Tocl^  which  had  evidently  b«ai  part 
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of  a  street,  as  it  showed  tiers  of  vaults,  and 
was  pierced  with  embrasures  of  every  sort, 
and  rent  by  fissures  of  every  size.  Then 
there  appeared  two  higher  terraces  of  rock, 
covered  with  tur^  and,  oowniag  all,  the 
proud  walls  of  a  castle,  urtiidi  seemed  to 
challenge  the  very  skiea. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  a  guide,  for  Les 
Baux  now  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  buildings 
and  of  old  streets,  most  of  wWch  lead  to 
nothing,  either  because  they  end  abruptly  at 
some  yawning  rent,  or  because  they  are 
choked  up  with  masses  of  didris  which  render 
them  impassable. 

The  first  group  of  houses  that  attracted  my 
attention  had  evidently  belonged  to  the  later 
period  of  the  splendours  of  Les  Baux.  There 
had  been  a  beautiful  fagade,  but  it  was  split 
in  two,  and  one  half  having  slipped  to  the 
ground,  the  cherubs  of  its  renai^nce  mould- 
ings now  stared  skywards  wil%  their  blank 
stony  eyes.  On  one  of  the  plinths  this  motto 
was  still  legible^  "  J^i  /MmfJux."  Alas  t 
the  builder  of  the  palace  had  not  been  en- 
dowed with  the  second-si^t,  nor  had  he 
guessed  that,  though  his  private  fortune 
might  have  recovered  from  some  temporary 
eclipse,  there  was  yet  to  settle  down  on  Les 
Baux,  on  its  feudal  lords,  and  on  all  the 
institutions  of  feudality,  a  darkness  which 
can  never  know  a  dawn. 

As  r  continued  to  mount  from  terrace  to 
terrace  the  scene  became  more  striking  and 
more  unique.  Here  were  the  Gothic  win- 
dows of  a  chapel,  firoih  which  roof  and  altar 
had  both  departed,  and  of  which  the  holy 
water  ^11  is  now  only  filled'  by  die  innter 
rains.  There  was  the  great  fireplace  of  a  hall 
that  no  longer  existed,  for  its  walls  now  lay 
in  three '  pieces  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff 
from  which  they  had  been  torn  by  gun- 
powder. '  I  looked:  up  to  crumbling  turrets 
and  down  into  gaping  vaults, '  in  whuMf 
recesses  the  bats  dwelt,  while  rifts  in  the 
rock-hewn  streets  admitted  slanting  rays  of 
sunlight  into  long-deserted  rooms.  Under 
my  feet  were  choked  and  darksome  pits,  and 
over  my  head  were  the  soaring  battlements 
of  the  castle  (page  834) ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  hospital  had  been  passed,  and  the  hip- 
podrome reached,  that  I  realised  the  size  of 
the  dty,  the  touching  beau^,  and  the  solemn 
silence  of  its  ruins. 

The  hippodrome  is  covered  now  with  a 
fine  short  sward.  I  cxvpt  under  the  cover  ef 
one  of  its  galleries  of  seats^  and,  sheltered 
there  from  the  power  of  the  sun,  gazed  over 
the  town,  and  over  the  landscape  whidi  was 
spread  beneath  its  walls. 


Gathering  height  and  strength  as  they  ap- 
proach the  great  Alpine  chains  of  Dauphiny, 
from  which  they  descend,  the  hills  that  frii^ 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  here  press  close  on 
Les  Baux,  but  they  leave  it  not  the  less 
strangely  prominent  upon  the  crag  from 
which  it  doives  its  name.* 

In  the  middle  distance  lie  some  of  fhe 
lakelets  which  form  such  a  peculiar  feature 
in  the  scenery  of  the  Rhoneland.  Now  and 
then  a  fisherman  may  be  descried  pushing  oS 
his  boat  from  some  creek  where  the  nemtfthars 
float,  but  these  lake  margins  are  for  the  most 
pan  reedy  and  shalk>w.  Far  beyond  them,  in 
the  south,  you  see  the  level  lines  of  the  Crau, 
and  the  conireforts  of  the  bills  which  reach 
towards  the  sea,  while  near  at  hand  you 
have  the  towers  of  Aries,  and  die  mounds  of 
Montmajour,  and  white  roads  crossing  the 
rich  pastures  of  Fourribxs. 

Immediatdy  under  die  walls  of  the  hippo- 
drome Ae  crag  drops  sheer  to  the  S.E. 
Two  hawks  kept  swooping  over  the  little 
hut,  rather  than  chapel,  which  alone  breaks 
the  declivity  on  this  side.  They  were  the 
only  living  things  I  saw  in  Les  Baux.  No 
song  of  bird  is  to  be  heard  there,  there  is 
no  hum  of  bees,  because  there  are  no 
flowers,  and  the  very  grasshoppers  avoid  the 
short  and  scanty  herbage  which  covers  its 
coasts.  Only  the..  hawks  build  in  its  clefts, 
and  their  flight  reminded-  me  of  the  legend 
tff  the  Baron.  Banal,  who  was  an  astroioger 
as  well  as  a  poet,  and  who  -  is  said  to  have 
died  of  emotion  on-seemg  raven  after' mven 
alight  on  his  window  bars.-  Th«re  was  cer- 
tainly enough  in  this  strange  solitude  to  have 
>ustified  any  evil  omen-  or  spells  which  the 
wizard  lOTd  of  Baux  taight  have  feared  for 
himself  or  his  house. 

"  What  is  that  little  cell  ?  "  I  asked  of  my 
guide,  a  wooden-le|£ed  Corsican  soldier^ 
who.lives  in  the  miniag  village  vi.tiw<VaU(ia 
d'Enfer. 

"That  is  the  place  where  the  holy  Maries 
rested  when  they  came  to  Provence." 

I  kiiew  the  legend  which  says  how  St. 
Mary  and  St  Martha  had  been  cast 
ashore  at  Maquelonne,  with  Maximiniua 
and  Marcellus. 

"  Did  St,  Martha  come  here  after  killing 
the  great  dn^n  at  Tarrascon  ?  "  X  asked. 

"That  I  can't  tell  you,  but  Madame 
knom  that  die  childroi  of  the  Three  Kings 
built  Les  Baux,  and  that  the  crown  of 
Melchiw  wu  kept  h«e  for  a  loQg  time." 


.  ■  tlia  LignrUn  word  hamtjaxam*  k  Mam  Md  nckr  MUt- 
mit.  l'heumewoidwpeanlB2>uteu"illwlSo."  (in.,xi. 
11S.J 
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This  he  enunciated  with  great  dignity,  and 
then  added  compassionately,  lest  I  might  feel 
overwhelmed  by  the  mention  of  such  dis- 
tinguished travellers,  "  Yes,  the  Three  Kings 
were  perhaps  the  first  visitors  to  Les  Baux, 
and  Madame  is  the  last." 

"  Well,  till  to-morrow,  I  daresay  I  may  be 
so,"  I  replied,  lauphing,  and  then  we  re- 
lapsed into  silence. 

Fancy  was  busy  through  that  long  noon- 
day hour  with  Les  Baux :  its  barons,  its 
children,  its  glories,  and  its  reverses.  Hither 


I  seemed  to  see  Tiburge  of  Orange  coming ' 
in  her  bridal  array,  to  make  of  the  two' 
houses  one.  I  saw  Raymond  des  Batix, 
fortifying  himself  in  the  Roman  arch  ai 
Orange ;  Bertrand  threatening  the  very  gates 
of  Pisa ;  Barral  betraying  the  liberties  of 
Aries  to  the  Counts  of  Provence;  and 
Hugues- Raymond  imprisoning  the  Queen  of 
Naples  in  Gaeta,  that  he  might  compel  3 
_  marriage  between  his  son  and  her  sister. 
Marie  of  Durazzo,  the  titular  empress  of 
Constantinople. 


Rulu  «f  L«*  Baux 


I  heard  the  war-cries  of  "Bkux"  and 
"  Barcelonne "  mingling  in  all  the  battle- 
fields of  the  south,  and  I  heard  the  shock  of 
arms  when  Bertrand  des  Baux  fought  in  the 
toumay,  and  Raymond  d'Argoult  fell  before 
his  lance.  And  when  the  mimic  fray  was  over, 
I  heard  the  troubadours  singing  to  the  ladies 
who  had  smiled  down  on  the  victors ;  I 
heard  Raymond  de  Salas,  Pierre  Roger, 
Sorde],  and  Guilhem  de  Cabestan  praising 
Alix  and  Cdcile,  and  Baucette,  and  Beren- 
gfere  des  Baux ;  and  when  Ad^aisie  des 
Baux  was  dead,  I  seemed  to  hear  her 


mourned,  in  her  beautiful  youth,  and  in 
premature  decay,  by  Folco  of  Marseilles,  n*!, 
verses  which  Dante  himself  must  not  hart  , 
disdained  to  read  * 

In  1217,  the  wars  of  these  barons  fn)ai[, 
mimic  turned  to  real,  and  Guillaume  des  Baui  ■ 
had  to  fight  desperately  for  his  marches.  I' 
was  only  one  of  the  many  disputes  bctreen ;, 
the  Princes  of  Orange  and  the  neighbouring;! 
towns  and  barons,  and  these  dispitfcs  wi,. 
only  often  defied  all  intervention  of  . 

,*  "  Pu-mdito,"  ix.  94.  ! 
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suzerains,  but  alternately-  gave  or  took  away 
the  municipal  liberties  of  such  important 
cities  as  Aries  and  Marseilles.  Sometimes 
the  proud  townsmen  of  the  cities  of  the 
Rhoneland  would  take  a  terrible  revenge  of 
their  fierce  lords.  Thus  it  fared  but  ill  with 
a  certain  Raymond  des  Baux  when  the 
Arlesians  decoyed  him  into  an  imaginary 
rendezvous  with  the  king,  and  there  mur- 
dered him ;  and  even  worse  with  Baron 
Willie,  sumamed  Delcournas,  whom  the 
Avignonese  once  surprised  near  their  city, 
and  whom  they  burnt  alive,  fitill  one 
may  be  sure  that  these  feudal  despots  did 
not  die  unrevenged,  and  so  powerful  was 
their  family  that  a  Spanish  proverb  avers 
that  the  world  of  those  days  knew  "  one 


]  king,  that  of  Spain ;  one  count,  that  of 
I  Savoy;  and  one  baron,  that  of  Baux  and 
Orange." 

In  1264,  the  fortunes  of  Cliarles  of  Anjou, 
Count  of  Provence,  carried  his  great  vassal, 
the  Baron  of  Baux,  to  Sicily. 

It  was  the  boast  of  this  brother  of  St. 
Louis  that  he  was  "  le  grant  roy  Charles, 
qui  conquit  Sicile,"  but  when  he  did  so 
Bertrand  des  Baux  was  assisting  him,  and 
when  Manfred's  treasures  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors,  Bertrand  divided  the  spoil 
into  three  parts :  one  third,  he  said,  was  for 
the  king,  one  for  the  queen,  and  one  for  the 
knights  and  barons— Bertrand  himself  certainly 
did  not  serve  for  nought,  since  his  private 
share  of  the  plunder  was  four  hundred  crowns. 


MlflerV  Hut  iB  (he  Rolni  of  Ln  Baux. 


twelve  Strong  places  in  the  Abruzzi,  and 
the  Comtd  of  Avelin,  long  possessed  by  his 
heirs. 

In  1332,  Marie  des  Baux  got  sixteen 
castles  for  her  dowry,  when  she  married  the 
Dauphin  of  Vienne,  and  the  wedding  gift  of 
the  King  of  Naples  on  that  day,  was  one 
thousand  ounces  of  red  gold. 

In  truth,  the  women  of  the  house  of  Les 
Baux  are  not  to  be  overlooked  when  speak- 
ing of  its  history,  since  they  furnished  it  with 
abundance  of  picturesque  details.  Not  to 
speak  of  Addlaisie,  mourned  by  poets,  or  of 
C^cile,  sumamed  "  La  Passe-Rose  (holly- 
hock), on  account  of  her  tall,  stately  beauty, 
and  of  her  wonderful  bloom,  there  were 


heroines  of  every  kind.  There  was  Bau- 
cette,  sumamed  "  La  Dama  di  Mala 
Mercd;"  Marie  (of  the  sixteen  cities),  who 
died  at  Rhodes,  on  her  way  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  Isoarde,  who  was  bumt  alive  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband ;  and  Florette  and 
Nazarfethe,*who  entered  a  religious  house  at 
Aix ;  and  Jeanne,  who  was  queen  of  a  court 
of  love  at  Avignon,  in  1542.  Isabelle 
married  the  despot  of  Servia ;  Marie  es- 
poused Jean  de  Chalons,  and  so  became  the 
ancestress  of  William  the  Silent,  of  the 
house  of  Orange-Nassau.  Jeanne  was  born 
Princess  of  Geneva ;  Marie  and  Marguerite 
were  Princesses  of  Anjou-Sicily  and  of  Anjou- 
Tarento,  all  brides  whom  kings  of  France  or 
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England  might  have  been  proud  to  win,  but 
who  were  content  to  be  won  by  barons  bear- 
ing only  the  terrible  name  of  one  Utile  city, 
which  crowned  a  hill  between  the  Alpines 
and  the  Rhone. 

In  1483,  a  great  alliance  was  planned  for 
Isabelle  des  B^ix,  one  which  should  unite 
the  Neapolitan  branch  of  her  house  with  the 
royal  family  of  Arragon.  She  married,  but 
her  husband  was  dispossessed  by  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  and  from  that  time  the  fortunes 
of  Les  Baux  began  to  decline  both  in  Italy 
and  in  Provence. 

The  year  1521,  tlmt  of  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  may  always  be  considered  as 
marking  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and, 
as  the  house  of  Baux  was  essentially  typical 
of  the  period  which  then  expired,  it  did  not 
long  survive  the  changes  then  effected  in 
Europe.  Not  to  speak  of  the  revcdutton 
about  to  •  be  caused  hy^  the  -dawn  of  the 
Reformation  and  A>y  the  consdidation  of 
the  emjHre  of  Charles  V.,  national  politics' 
in  France  began  from  that  date  to  wear 
a  very  different  aspect  from  what  they 
had  done  when  Provence  had  had  such 
kings  as  that  Charles  whose  statue  frowns  in 
the  Cathedral  square  of  Hyferes,  and  when 
Leg  Baux  had  had  such  barons  as  Ray- 
mond, leared -through  all. the  valley  of  the 
Rhone. 

The  crown  of  France  had  already  ab- 
sorbed into  herself  many  of  the  great  fiefs 
whose  lords  had  been  her  rivals  rather  than 
her  vassals.  ■  ■  m. 

The  lands  of  Baux^.^wiUi  towers  and 
town, .  became  in  9514^  aad  by  w:itl  of 
Bemardin,  Comnaiider-  of  the  Knights 
of  St  }ahn  of  Jfrusalemy.  'the  property 
of  .  tlie  sovereign,!  while  y.-  some  of  its 
rights  and  revenues  accrued  to  the  city  of 
Aries. 

But  yet  darker  days  were  in  store  for  Les 
Baux.  As  its  castle  had  often  been  a  refuge 
for  political  malcontents,  and  as  it  was  at 
best  a  threatening  neighbour  to  Aries;  it  was 
ordered  to  be  dismantled.  The  gigantic 
blocks  of  its  rums  and  the  prostrate  masses 
of  the  city  bear  witness  to  the  force  of 
the  measures  taken  for  its  destruction  in 
1630. 

Ten  years  later,  Louis  XIII.  gave  the 
estates  to  tlie  Gzimaldis,  Princes  of  Monaco, 
in  whose  hands  they  remained  till  the  Revo* 
lution.  When  that  storm  had  burst  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  (and  nowhere  with 
greater  violence  than  here,)  the  Arlesians 
sacked  the  place.  They  cut  down  the 
woods,  stripped  the  churches,  gutted  the 


houses,  riBed  the  charter-rooms,  and  emp- 
tied the  hospital.  Since  that  day,  only  the 
bats  and  hawks  have  built  in  the  ruins,  and 
the  very  song-birds  have  departed  from  the 
gardens  of  the  troubadours. 

Where  the  courts  of  love  once  vete  held, 
you  ma^  now  see  some  ragged  womra,  wives 
and  children  of  miners,  gathering  the  frsr 
grant  weeds  for  the  distilleries  of  Aries. 
Down  in  the  valley  where  these  miners  dwell 
you  will  find  two  Soeurs  de  Charity,  manag- 
ing an  infirmaTy,  and  teaching  in  a  little 
school ;  while  in  a  still  smaller  and  barer 
chapel  the  present  Cur^  of  Les  Baux 
prays  for  a  squalid  flock  of  about  sevens 
families. 

The  Barons  of  Baux,  known  to  history  as 
Princes  of  Orange  and  Tarento,  Dukes  of 
Andria,  Counts  ofProvenceand  Avdra^-and 
Princes  of  Achtiia,  equals  of  4ctngs,  »XkA'  lords 
of  seii«n^-<nine  citiesj  haw  passed  away^ 
but  the  po(»'are-alwa3rs  on  tlie  spot,  ^hest 
barons  have  left  neidier  representatives  uot 
heirs ;  the  very  limestone  rocks  have  been 
rent  asunder,  as  if  the  more  utterly  to  re- 
nounce them,  and  to  cast  out  feud:Uity  and 
all  its  works.  But  the  pious  hands  which 
now  tend  the  miners  of  Les  Baux  represent, 
and  that  not  all  unworthily,  the  holy  man  of 
-old  who  first  at  Montmajout 'builded  an 
altar  to  the  Crucified. 

Under  the  great  ruined  church  of  the 
Benedictine  hduse,  and  among  the  hillocks 
of  Montmajour,  there  is  a  little  rock-hewn 
cell.  It  was  first  used  by  &  Troi^umus, 
the  mis»onar^  who  came  in  '251,  sent 
by  Pope  Fabum,  to  preach  Ac  ^pel  m 
Gaul.  I  ■ 

Trophtmus  was  a-^nua^ionatpr,  tradition 
avers  that  he  was  also  the  first  bishop  of  the 
see  which  is  still  identified  with  his  name ; 
but  he  was,  like  most  of  the  saints  of  his  age, 
an  ascetic,  at  times  a  solitary,  and  a  recluse. 
This  is  a  curious  feature  in  the  history  of 
these  apostles.  By  their  preaching,  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  in  France  was  being 
pushed  further  and  further  to  the  west.  They 
were,  in  truth,  the  harbingers  of  a  great 
morning,  but  strangely  enough,  these  mis- 
sionaries generally  looked  on  Western  Europe 
as  upon  an  evening  land,  and  they  came  to  it 
with  a  sense  that  tHe  world,  already  old,  was 
now  ripe  for  judgment.  Fuiple  robes  o( 
glory  still  hung  about  the  empire  of  die 
Caesars,  Roman  consuls  still  ruled  in  Gaul ; 
but  upon  Roman  civilisati<xi  the  "  Mene, 
Mene,  Tekel,  Upharein  "  had  been  written. 
The  Christian  teachers  saw  this,  they  felt  all 
the  burden  of  the  times,  and  they  often  chose  1 
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a  life  of  lonely  self-denial  as  the  best  protest 
against  the  gross  misdeeds  of  the  age,  and 
also  as  the  best  preparation  for  the  fast-coming 
advent  which  they  looked  for.  Till  the  age  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  that  is,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  centuT}',  we  see  the  deep  devotion 
of  the  Church  showing  itself  in  this  shape. 
WTien  men's  hearts  failed  them  for  fear,  and 
old  dominions  rocked,  the  saints  looked  with 
an  eager  expectancy  for  the  immediate  coming 
of  a  King  who  should  rule  in  righteousness. 
The  ^^vision  they  expected  has  tarried. 
Trophimus  sowed  in  weeping  rather  than  in 
hope,  and  yet  on  the  ground  which  he  tilled 
with  his  lonely  hands  was  to  rise  the  goodly 
structure  of  the  Gallican  Church,  a  structure 
without  equal  in  the  history  of  national 
churches,  and '  France  acknowledges  to  this 
day  that  from  Trophimus,  as  from  a  source, 
flowed  the  streams  of  Christian  knowledge 
ilmt  were  to  fertilise  the  land. 

In  the  cell  of  Montmajour  this  great 
missionary  prayed,  and  hither,  too,  when 
Gaul  was  no  longer  a  Roman  province,  but 
trodden  under  the  heel  of  Ataric,  S.  C^saire 
would  repair,  leaving  a  see  made  illustrious 
by  such  predecessors  as  Patroclus,  Honorat, 
and  Hilary,  to  meditate  at  intervals  in  this 
solitary  spot.  The  furious  wars  of  Franks  and 
Burgundians,  the  riots  of  Jews  and  Goths  in 
the  very  streets  of  Aries,  had  made  the  episco- 
pate of  Cdsaire  one  long  martyrdom.  The 
Arian  heresy,  rampant  in  the  south,  vexed 


his  spirit  and  stirred  his  soul,  and  the  triple 
windows  of  the  cell  are  said  to  be  a  record 
of  this  good  bishop's  ardent  protests  in  favour 
of  the  Christian  verity. 

He  died  in  544,  and  was  penniless  when  he 
died,  having  sold  not  only  his  own  property, 
but  the  plate  of  the  church,  for  the  relief  of 
the  "poor  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  were  always 
the  first  objects  of  his  care." 

The  history  of  his  episcopate  is  full  of 
incidents  and  of  struggles,  and  his  life,  which 
was  anything  but  that  of  a  recluse,  illustrated 
admirably  the  experience  of  S.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  : — 

"  I  uw.vrhen  men  liTcd  in  tho  fretful  iraiid, 

'I"hc>-  vantjgcd  other  men,  liut  risked  the  while 

The  calmness  and  the  ptireneM  of  their  hearts. 

Tbcv  who  retired  held  an  uprighter  port. 

And  raised  their  eyes  with  quiet  strcnstli  to  he.lvcn ; 

Yet  lerved  tt//  oa\j,  unfretemjiU?. 

And  so,  'twixt  these  a.nd  those  I  struck.  lay  p&th, 

To  mfdi'afe  with  the  free  solitary, 

Yet  to  live  socular,  aiMl  to  serve  mankind." 

Tlie  vast  ruins  of  L^s  Baux  are  silent  now, 
and  the  traveller  who  has  stood  within  them 
for  a  day  will  also  find  that  the  library  and 
the  cloisters  of  Montmajour  are  empty. 
But  "the  power  of  godliness"  has  not  de- 
parted from  th^  country.  In  the  one  place 
the  charities  of  the  church,  the  infirmary 
and  the  school,  subsist ;  while  in  the  other 
the  names  of  the  missionary  and  the  pre- 
late are  still  remembered  by  the  peasants 
for  the  sake  of  their  faithful  and  solitary 
prayers.  .  . 
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"OUR  DUMB 

FOR  one  short  period  of  his  life,  the  pre- 
sent writer  was  under  the  necessity  of 
passing  through  a  certain  part  of  a  northern 
L,ondon  suburb  considerably  after  midnight 
On  particular  mornings,  as  he  proceeded 
homewards,  he  met  flock  after  flock  of  sheep 
being  driven  to  the  shambles,  from  a  dis- 
tance. There  was  a  certain  open  space'  at 
which  the  drovers  used  to  make  a  short  stop 
for.  one  reason  or  another,  and  here  as  many 
as  one-third  of  the  poor  panting  animals, 
who  had  been  driven  in  hot  haste  over  dry 
roads  probably  for  hours,  would  drop  down 
as  though  dead  ;  another  third,  not  quite  so 
&x  gone,  would  set  to  rubbing  their  hot 
noses  in  the  mud  of  the  gutter^  close  to  your 
feet,  if,  fortunate!]^  for  them,  rain  had  re- 
cently fallen;  while  the  remaining  third 
would  stand  stock-still  in  the  moonlight, 
hardly  even  venturing  on  a  bleat  of  protest — 
the  most  touching  sight  the  writer  thinks 
that  he  ever  saw,  because,  for  one  thing,  it 
was  so  easily  preventible.  And  as  these 
thoughts  were  passing  through  his  nund,  as 
he  stood  looking,  a  still  worse  chapter  of 
cruelty  was  begun.  The  drovers  came  back 
and  hallooed  and  pelted,  and,  with  the  help 
of  their  dogs,  roared  and  yelled  till  the  nearest 
sleepers  must  surely  have  turned  in  their 
beds  wondering,  if  custom  had  not  wholly 
dulled  the  sense.  Now  it  strikes  one  that 
all  that  was  wanted  along  these  regular  driving 
routes,  was  a  few  rough  watering-troughs  put 
up  at  these  usual  stopping-places  to  let  the 
animals  drink  before  tn^  had  been  reduced 
to  such  sore  straits,  when  too  much  water 
would  have  injured  iJiem.  For  want  of  these, 
we  assuredly  punished  ourselves  as  well  as  the 
helpless  animals.  Cruelty  is  never  econo- 
mical. One  section  of  London  certainly 
suffered  within  the  next  few  days  from  bad 
streaky  mutton,  and  paid  in  lack  of  nourish- 
ment in  victuals  far  more  than  would  have 
sufficed  to  put  up  the  troughs  and  supply 
them  for  weeks  with  water. 

This  short  experience  of  sheep-droving  in 
London  naturally  led  me  to  take  some  inte- 
rest in  the  question  of  the  tendance  of  animals 
during  transit  Puisning  inquiry,  I  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  matter  had  been  taken  up 
by  one  who,  even  if  he  had  not  made  us 
his  debtors  in  many  other  vzys,  would  for 
this  alone  have  claimed  and  deserved  our 
deepest  gratitude.  Little  as  the  mass  of 
readers  may  know  of  it,  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
has  laboured  hard  in  this  cause ;  and  when 


BRETHREN." 

they  laughed,  as  they  could  not  belp  doing 
if  they  read  the  book,  over  the  odd  specu-  , 
lations  of  the  last  "  Friends  in  Council,"  *  I 
and  admired  the  ingenuity  and  resource, 
quaint  fancy,  and  ready  wit  of  Ellesmere  and 
Milverton  and  Mauleverer,  they  very  pro- 
bably had  no  idea  that  the  writer  was  ter- 
ribly in  earnest  about  "Animals  and  their 
Masters,"  and  the  relations  subsisting  be-  < 
tween  them.   Yet  so  it  was.    Sir  Arthur's 
natural  tendency  is  to  be  indirect,  oblique ; 
he  is  disinclined  to  press  points  in  a  dog-  1 
matic  or  hai^hly  logical  way — ^is  rather  dis-  \ 
posed  to  hint  points  and  possibilities,  and  ; 
leave  Ae  st^gestions  to  drop  gendy  into 
your  mind  and  germinate  at  leisure.   But  in 
this  cause  he  £id  made  &ir  trial  of  other 
methods  first ;  and  so  inveterate  had  he  j 
found  the  prevailing  tendencies,  so  inwoven  j 
with  old  habits,  points  of  fashion,  ^nd  so  i 
forth,  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  might  do  something  even  to  supplement 
a  Blue-book  by  returning  on  his  own  natural 
style.    Public  opinion  on  such  points  is  not 
very  easily  aroused.    You  hit  a  cushion  as 
hard  as  you  please ;  it  yields  to  your  blow 
only  to  take  more  or  less  quickly  the  same 
position  as  before.    And  thus  it  was  fliat 
"  Animals  and  their  Masters "  came  in  the  ' 
wake  of  a  Blue-book.   When  we  look  at  the  > 
Blue-book  and  "Animals  and  their  Mastos"  ' 
together,  we  axe  surprised  to  see  that  in  one  1 
man  there  is  combined  so  much  patience—  | 
quiet  determinatitm  to  get  at  the  root  d  u 
matters  by  reference  to  die  slightest  facts  I 
and  details — and  so  much  restrained  warmth  | 
and  zeal  for  what  is  regarded  by  him  as  a  ■ 
great  cause,  the  cause  of  those  who  are  help-  jl 
less  to  make  any  appeal. 

In  1870,  Sir  Ardiur  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council 
to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the  transit 
of  animals  by  sea  and  land,  and  with  others, 
Dr.  A.  Williams  and  Mr.  Farrer  amongst 
them,  took  such  pains  in  the  matter,  that  Uie 
inquiry  resulted  in  almost  exhaustive  evidence 
and  one  of  the  most  fruitfiil  reports  perhaps 
ever  printed.  Faimers,  cattle-salesmen,  lai^ 
breeders,  slnpowners,  and  railway  officB^a 
were  examined;  and  the  practical  outcMDC 
of  the  whole  has  been  that  both  in  ships  and 
in  railway  carriages  certam  specific  things 
are  now  required  respecting  the  transit  of 
horses  and  sheep  and  cattle.   The  Privy 

*  "SomeT^k  aboat  Animals  ud  their  HaMen,"  l9tb« 
Author  of  "Friendt  in  Ccnmcit."   StnhukCo.  f 
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I  Council  has  strictly  laid  it  down  that  a 
1  certain  space  shall  be  allowed  for  each 
,  animal,  and  that  this  space  shall  be  battened 
so  as  to  give  better  footiiold  (one  of  the 
most  frequent  sources  of  su&ring  having 
arisen  from  some  of  the  animals  stumbling 
or  lying  down,  and  others  getting  thrown 
and  crowded  on  the  top  of  them).  The 
grave  necessity  for  such  regulations  will  be 
evident  to  ^ose  who,  in  former  years,  noticed 
the  overcrowded  trucks,  with  perhaps  a 
couple  oi  animals,  with  heads  thrust  throi^ 
the  bars,  and  unable  to  withdraw  them  again, 
straining  and  striving  in  pitiable  pain  and 
terror  to  relieve  themselves.  Then  the  Privy 
Council  made  a  summary  end  of  the  cruel 
practice  of  conveying  freshly-shorn  sheep 
without  covering  of  any  kind  in  the  depth  of 
mnter.  A  clear  law  was  also  laid  down  for 
disinfection  of  ships  or  trucks  at  the  end  of 
each  voyage  or  journey,  and  provisions  made 
for  feeding  and  watering  the  animals.  In  the 
case  of  t^way  carriages,  they  are  now  re- 
quired to  be  well  ventilated,  and  to  be  built 
with  spring-buffers,  so  as  to  save  the  animals 
from  the  bruises  which  had  previously  been 
too  often  inflicted  on  them,  by  their  being 
dashed  with  force  against  tiie  sides  of  the 
carriages.  Cattle-trains  were  ruled  to  run  at 
a  minimum  rate  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour. 

While  some  of  the  evils,  which  it  was  feared 
largely  existed,  did  not  come  out  quite  so 
strongly  as  the  Committee  had  been  led  to 
expect,  in  one  or  two  points  matters  were 
found  to  be  as  bad  as'  well  could  be,  and 
unfortunately,  at  the  very  points  where  it  was 
most  difficult  to  apply  legislative  remedy.  In 
all  legislation  of  this  kmd,  it  may  be  said, 
that  unless  laws  can  be  enforced  they  are 
better  unmade — a  maxim  on  which  the  Privy 
Council  seems  to  have  especially  acted  in 
this  case.  As  to  &e  existence  <^  most  of  these 
erib  thoe  was  not  much  difference  of  opinion; 
but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  difference  about 
the  best  means  of  dealing  with  them.  And 
we  need  not  wonder  at  this  when  we  find  the 
evidence  strangely  Conflicting  on  questions 
that  an  "  outsider  "  would  fancy  "  common 
sense"  could  have  decided  in  a  moment 
For  example,  various  witnesses  held  that 
though  cattle  and  sheep  were  unfed  and  un- 
watered  for  thirty  or  forty  hours,  the  flesh 
did  not  suffer  waste  or  depreciation,  as 
though  the  laws  that  govern  the  sustenance 
of  animal  structures  were— in  recognition  of 
nineteenth-century  advance — most  conveni- 
ently inoperative  during  a  sea  voyage  or  a 
railway  journey !  Then  there  was  a  delicate 
question  as  to  whetitier  sheep  would  ever 


drink  on  board  ship;  and  this  was  followed 
by  an  assertion  that,  even  if  they  did,  it  would 
be  bad  for  them,  because,  instead  of  helping 
them  to  stand  up,  it  would  certainly  lead 
them  to  lie  down  !  But  when  sheep  lie  down 
in  the  dirty  road,  without  water  and  for  the 
want  of  it,  when  there  is  a  moment's  stoppage, 
and  must  be  beaten  and  yelled  at  to  make 
them  rise  again,  the  abso^te  solidity  of  this 
argument  may  be  doubted.  Such  an  argument, 
to  be  of  use,  woidd  reqaire  to  be  based  on  a 
very  wide  and  careful  induction.  At  all  events, 
it  was  clearly  proved  before  the  Committee 
that  animals  from  Ireland  were  more  ema- 
ciated than  from  other  places,  because  less 
care  had  been  taken  to  feed  and  water  them  j 
and  when  there  had  been  so  much  deprecia- 
tion in  certain  unsuitable  vessels  that  owners 
refused  to  ship  in  them,  it  did  seem  as  though 
attention  to  the  nature  and  the  wants  of  the  ani- 
mals had  aheady  had  some  recognition  amongst 
those  most  directly  interested  in  the  matter. 

The  Conunittee  recognised  the  difficulty 
of  enforcing  any  r^ulation  regarding  the  feed- 
ing and  watering  of  animals  on  board  ship ; 
and  directed  all  their  force  to  the  providing 
of  abundant  supplies  at  the  landing-places, 
which,  as  well  as  market-places,  had  been 
woefully  neglected.  At  many  landing-places 
there  was  then  no  proper  provision  for  a 
regular  supply,  and  it  was  shown  in  evidence, 
that  at  many  market-places  the  animals  stood 
for  hours  in  a  condition  of  great  weakness 
from  thirst.  One  gentleman,  indeed,  said 
that  in  the  large  cattie-market  of  Norwich, 
where  there  were  scores  of  droves  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  he  observed  only  one  watering-trough 
about  twelve  yards  in  length.  All  this  was  bad 
enoi^[h,  certainly,  and  there  are  still  so  many 
points  on  which  there  renuuns  much  room 
for  improvement,  that  we  may  say  the  worst 
remains  to  be  spoken  of. 

The  witnesses  were  at  one  on  this — that 
nu)st  injury  was  done  to  sheep  and  cattle  by 
^e  stupidities  and  the  bad  habits  of  drovers. 
Driving,  hurrying  and  beating  the  animals, 
was  declared  to  be  even  worse  than  want  of 
food  and  water  for  deteriorating  the  meat. 
One  witness  said  that  rough  usage  on  the 
part  of  drovers  will  cause  a  depreciation  in 
the  meat  of  as  much  as  one  penny  per  pound. 
The  matter  is  soon  seen  to  have  a  very  deep 
interest  from  an  economical  as  well  as  from  a 
humane  point  of  view.  The  wholesale  depre- 
ciation of  the  meat  tends  directly  to  raise 
prices ;  so  that  it  might  not  be  beyond  a  clever 
statistician  to  guess  at  the  sum  our  indifference 
and  cruelty  annually  cost  us — a  consider- 
able slice  of  the  income  tax,  doabtless.  And 
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ive  oranot  be  &r  mmg  if  we  measove  the 

suffering  <j(  tbe  poor  creatupcs  by  tbe  Amoucl; 
e£  comwacal  depveciation.  IncalcuUble, 
!Bnqpeakabte,  the  satn  of  the  poun  inOicted  oa 
these  our  "•dumb  buetfaren  "  by  *'«snt  of 
ikov^t"  wbaidi  woAs  even  more  evil  thm 
**w»tit<rf' heart."  Who  thst  hasimce  witnessed 
tiae  jostle,  the  xootj  the  mad  ru^  and  whirl  of  a 
Istge  drove  passk^  linoi^  a  city  street  can 
dodDt  it  ?  Who  has  seen  tbe  'diaembank- 
ingcf  aojgofFtna  acittJe  ship,  and  the  terror 
produced  by  the  attempt  to  sqiarate  tbe 
lota,  but  lias  been  moved  to  pity  ?  Drovers 
nea  "iowaetof  men,"  most  of  die  witnesses 
were  .^»ed;  baX  thoe  is  ooe  tfay  of  seach- 
it^  even  diovos.  If  public  opmiim  were 
but  moved  to  snch  intavBt,  tbat  it  would 
watda  and  report*  as  it  has  done  on  some 
other  matters  (for  it  can  be  beneficially 
inquisitonal  idten  it  likes),  the  drover  would 
Booa  ieel  that  he  is  re^fKmsible,  and  his  idl- 
ings XDtght  gradu&liy  ^et  a  little  -cultivated. 
And  would  it  be  qoite  beyond  possibility  to 
hcease  dnawecs,  as  otb^diivers  are  boefised  ? 
By  a  proper  badge  they  could  be  easily  identi- 
fied, and,  in  the  cne-of  any  improper  conduct 
or  cniehy,  reached  aad  punished.  At  present 
tl^  are  neady  inespoBsible ;  and  it  is  ad- 
mitxed  1^  till  tfaey  are  refomed  and  super- 
vised satitfaotosily,  ouelty  to  animals  will  not 
cease  in  our  nddit  We  thus  oorae  bade  to 
^poiat  we  started  from.  Tbe  next  thing  diat 
tbe  Privy  Council  seeds  to  do,  in  ibllowing 
out  the  work  it  has  so  well  begun,  is  to  lay 
down  rules  ibr  water-«upply  at  stations,  driving- 
rentes,  and  market-plaoes,  and  to  disraver 
SODOC  way  of  licensing  hired  drovers. 

Once  engaged  in  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
one  abuse  speedily  discovers  another.  The 
acquiescence  of  society  in  aiccustomed  habits 
and  wa3«  of  doi^g  things  seetns  to  allay  the 
scruples  of  the  individual,  and  finally  to 
deaden  them.  We  arc  not  astonished,  ^re- 
fore,  to  find  that  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  in  his  last 
"Friends  in  Council/'  finds  plenty  of  points 
to  8U{^lemeitf  those  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee o£  die  Pciry  Council  had  felt  them- 
selves competeat  to  deal;  and  if  we  may 
seduce  some  of  bis  delicate  hmts  to  plain 
tems — it  is  not  too  hush  to  say  tbat 
fittbion,  in  its  own  way,  leoches  almost  the 
sune  icBuU  asdie  igwHsnce  and  brutality  of 
the  drovers.  It  is  with  exquisite  tact,  how- 
evei;  for  his  purpose  that  Sir  Arthur  Heips 
leads  up  to  his  main  point  by  humourous 
disquisitioa,  or  rather  discussion,  on  animal 
nature,  and  man's  influence  upon  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  subtle  orsu^estive  tlum  some 
<if  the  tuns  in  tbese  di^ogues.    He  is 


especially  piquant  in  illustratn^  dog-ltfiv 
and  tbe  ii^nitely  humorous,  wrnfint  sde 
of  it.  For  instanoe,  how  is  this  put 
into  EHeamere^  aunith ! — 

"All  aBM—tel  ha^e  liMiiia  iatin^tyfcwehed  *  j 
£tBit appnciatiaD  sf  fin,.and  ^tmnjrl  Uteds 
atiimal  cnatian  lo  madk.   IT  I  wave  to  pfeMnd  to 
tiirow  Fairy  into  tbe  under— «  prooeeAmi;  wlReh 
icBows  that  I  know  she  idmfaa  ■he  «wM  pcrfad^ 
«odcn<imd  <h«t  tlm  was  a  laen^hmomtmtion.  nat-  ■ 
lar  to  that  of  an  iiulepeadcBt  Member  u^ns  a 
questioiL  of  a  nwiiBter  in  tbe  hmm,  &e  whole  amii  ' 
havinebMnananged  an  hoar  ar  two  beCore  at  the 
nuniater's  ettdal  raidaiee  m  Jjknmic  SimaC;  aad  , 
Fairy  wooUl  tbomugMy^aba-atothe  johe." 

One  side,  at  l^ist,  of  'Ae  nesning  -cf  tins 
glance  at  ^e  evits  ossodated  widi  •ordinary 
pet  keeping,  in  whii^  dae  real  animal  nature 
is  KprcBsed  m  order  dnt  a  certain  nqHCB 
of  triiing  semi-'bomaa  ingaanities  SMiy  be 
imposed  upon  it,  is  «wuie  "vety  clear.   **  I  do 
think  there  is  a  ^eat  deal  of  cruelty  in  keepii^  ! 
p^s,notso  much  directly  US  indirectly.  There 
are  the  cmel  devices  by  windi  pets  ameaRii^ 
and  taraod.  Moioovic,  we  maitae  pets  of  oea- 
turcs  which  wwre  ncva  meant  to  be  laadc  , 
pets  c^"  Tbe  error  is  tfast  uu  dealing  wiih 
brute  awttUTCB,  and  in  training  them,  we  are 
too  apt  to  focget  tiut  dme  is  a  worid  whidi 
lies  quite  outside  bonna  life,  -wiOi  laws  md  , 
interests  of  its  own.  1%oksu,  the  Asericnn  ' 
naturjdist,  who  knew  the  lower  creatuies  as  , 
iirtinaately  as  any  najai  evw  did,  never  kept  | 
any  animal  he  had  caught  longer  tiian  jut  I 
enabled  him  to  m^e  tbe  observations  he  at 
the  momem  desired  to  make.  Veiy  tenderlj' 
iw  earned  them  back  to  the  -woods ;  and  be  | 
seemed  to  have  made  fina  friends  amongst 
eveiy  spectes.    ThosoqgMjr  would  be  hxK 
endorsed  these  deUvoanoes : — 

"  BUestntre.  I  am  ahrays  a&aM  lest  <log5  shodd 
come  to  kam  our  lajjguixge.   If  thejr  em  do  ifcqj  ' 
will  cot  us  entirely,    Kverything  seems  devtt  «» 
uiicoinmonplace  in  a  language  of  which  you  kaov 
but  little,  and  that  is  why  wc  appear  soch  clever  and 
ioterestiiig  fellows  to  dogs.   3TtfaeyfeiKW(nirlaogu|e  , 
wdJiWoaTdaaydoiesittiut  a  pimic  (iinaer?  Would  j 
any  dog  nnain  an  tfae  BHEBOiy  lialeni^  to  the  talk  «f 

DUMS  judjoothcn  ?  ** 

Hibrertoa's  idea  nbout  tfae  misfoftnae  to  ' 
the  world  in  tiie  subfugatiaa  ^  the  hone* . 
Tborean  uiraost  seems  to  have  anticqated  - 
in  a  very  ramaikable  passage ;  but  notfaii^ 
could  be  apter  than  the  way  in  wfaicli  tbe 
note  is  stnidc  in  tiiis  place : —  , 

"  Hilverton.  t  sometimes  flunk  it  was  a  \ 
mnlortuae  for  the  woiid  thtt  tkeJione  was 
jagated.   Tbe  hotse  is  the  animal  that  has  beat  n« 
worst  treated  by  man,  and  his  sobjBjpiionj»*'  I 
been  altogether  a  gain  to  mankind.   TneoffK""*  I 
which  he  has  aiited  in  wen  from  Ifae  evbest 
flxce^vc.   He  it  ialDwfcwnwe  owe  Bwch  «  »J 
lapine  of  those  4ca  caOad*  the  Daik  Ago.*  AM 
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I  iutve  m  great  sotion  Untt  he  lui  beea  nude  tbe  BMun 
imti  uiuent  of  the  blooXert  valine.  I  frish  ncn 
bad  to  dnw  their  tnm  cnaoB  np  Ifll ;  I  tloabt 

aundar,  cAdif^  to  be  on  teat  thsw^[bout  tfae-OMn- 
pugn,  iranld  ymy  soen  get  tired  of  the  war.  To 
■what  a  height  nUerial  tiulisatiRn  •  wtion  mt^t 
watim  without  the  hme  ms  seen  io  Mexico  and  mu, 
whefe  tbeSpsokidi  fast  oBterad  md  denntatad  dioM 
]«l>iaas,  wbeve  they  load  Ihonwnds  cf  howes  -mil 
baiit  and  with  gardens  attached  to  them.  I  doubt 
whether  there  was  a  single  Mexkan  ao  ilt  lodged  as 
nrHHoBs  af  our  poor  muHhymia  are.  So  you  see. 
wbmn  I  dnost  Kgret  the  MUmggttott  nf  the  hone,  2 
aaniTae  that  civil£ati<ni  woald  vat  thereby  have  oer- 
laitUy  been  retarded. 

"  £tieswn.  I  do  not  object  to  tJie  hone  havitig 
been  suhjagated ;  bat  what  I  npet  is  that  he  does 
not  make  a  noise.  Coawderiag  bawlie  is  wronged, 
he  is  the  moat  quiet  md  vncontphiiBtOE  creattue  iu 
the  woild.  Obaem  Ae  cabJume  qoieUy  Ming  up 
one  of  his  -fbre-feet,  just  Bbowing  to  the  observant 
paaanwtjy  bow  full  of  pain  it  is  (you  see  I  do  obsenre 
animah  sontetiaies) ;  and  then  think  what  a  tow  any 
other  aninial  would  make  in  a  similar  condition." 

Naturalljr  «noi^h  this  leads  oo  to  a  point 
on  which  Sir  ArthtiT  Helps  dearly  has  a 
di&renoe  vitii  &sluoii.  He  detests  the 
bearing-rein.  It  is  iu»less ;  it  is  a  drag  on 
the  strcqgdi;  it  irritates  at  the  wwaag  mo- 
ment, and  can  onfy  nu^  a  restive  facase  still 
more  restive  and  unmanageable.  And^does 
not  fotgct  ta&  salt  ctf  humoor  here.  His  gentle 
way  of  tumt]^  off  the  matter  by  "  bearing- 
reins  ((a  men"  is  veiy  diaiacAaistic.  In 
Scotland  bearing-reins  axe  dispensed  with,  and 
only  for  young  horses  a  soit  of  check-rein  is 
sometimes  used ;  and  he  suggestively  quotes 
the  following  anecdote  : — 

"  It  came  under  my  observation  (hat  a  large  ntunber 
of  Enghsh  horses  were  brought  to  Glasgow  to  work 
for  a  railway  here,  and  they  had  all  the  beartng-rein 
on  their  arrival.  This,  however,  was  an  absurdity  not 
to  be  tolerated  by  the  Scotch  carters,  who  saw  at 
once  that  the  animal  was  toatared,  cribbed,  and  con- 
fined in  its  action,  and  half  &c  power  of  the  shoulder 
for  drawing  was  lost — a  splendid  power !  '  His 
strength  is  in  his  m^,*  as  the  oM  "SixqitBre  says. 

••Well,  thefaoiaeshBdhaeBMlHacBedtoitthat 
they  could  not wovkwilkBHt  it;  laattifrBewaasteis 
were  not  to  be  baffled,  and  the  KMItiaM  I  aaw  the 
horses  they  were  wniias  ^lUk  a  Uad  dT  madtfied 
bearing-rcin,  as  faDows : 

"  A  large  stn^  or  rope  was  ned,  and  JaStened  to 
the  trams  of  the  cait  tn  each  side,  fanni^  a  much 
less  acute  aanle  than  tfce  veid  haaiiin^>ein;  «ad  with 
this  contrivnee  the  konm  were  working  well,  and  the 
look  of  care  aMd  snisery  was  gaoe  ftam  their  faces. 
Of  course  An  was  only  ao  inMMBdiNte  atage,  and 
ended  very  Aaatfy  in  the  new  fcofiK  -wa^ang  alto- 
gether wiihoat  it.  All  lliis  was  the  daac  of  the 
carters  themsetw,  no  one  intetfadag  with  "Aon." 

Consiclermg  Ac  aliiiiM  cAmosiave  care 
with  which  the  whok  siihgect  is  treated  in 
this  volume,  nd  ttas  Svcly  afluOiuu  with 
which  the  andmr  aViMb  ^  liorse  and 
everything  conoCTi^  as  welfare,  it  may  be 
noted  as  a  somewhat  surprising  omission  that 


tike  sDbjeot  of  "  blinkers  "  or  "  btiuders,"  as 
they  are  p«baps  rather  move  appropriately 
styled  in  Soatland,  is  not  rafeoed  to.  If  ai^ 
ingenious  individual  bad  of  set  pnrpnestodied 
the  best  tncaas  of  desttxqdng  the  eye  of  ibe 
horae,  be  could  hardly  have  hit  oa  a  better 
device  tiiao  Hik.  All  oculists,  wc  bdieve, 
would  agree  in  this.  When  an  xAd  eipeii- 
menter  once  wished  to  try  how  infiuts'  eyes 
would  be  afiie^ed  by  similaT  shades,  he  fonnd 
that  the  yoaag  ejees  were  so  seined  by  it  Aat 
external  evidence  of  giest  pain  was  visible, 
and  befixe  tlie  blitdoeis  bad  been  on  any 
length  of  time  the  infants  got  quite  irritable, 
pttvidi,  and  so  distractedly  strove  with  their 
little  hands  to  remove  them,  that  the  experi- 
ment had  ^>eedily  to  be  given  up. 

That  ''blinkers"  are  not  necessary  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  "shying"  is  almost  con- 
clusivdy  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
never  been  adopted  for  riding-horses ;  and 
I  remember  to  have  recently  read  a  letter  in 
a  newspaper  from  a  gentleman  who  said  that 
for  many  years  he  had  had  a  horse  which,  in 
saddle,  was  perCectly  quie^  even  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  London,  but  which  needed 
two  men  to  huness  it  to  a  carriage  when  par- 
tially blinded,  and  which  then  trembled  and 
kidced  and  plunged  violently  when  a  hand 
was  suddenly  laid  on  any  part  of  its  body. 
He  added  that  had  he  known  then  what  he 
knows  now  he  would  have  ceased  to  use  the 
blinkers,  and  had  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  result  The  truth  is,  that  blinkers  defeat 
the  object  aimed  at.  In  the  case  of  horses 
naturally  quiet,  they  are  submitted  to  ;  but 
in  that  of  high-spirited  horses  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  increase  irritability;  and  it  is  only 
natural  to  suppose  that  when  an  animal  has 
once  got  a  fright  while  wearing  blinkers,  these 
afterwards  much  predispose  to  shying. 

While  this  article  was  in  the  printer*s 
hands  my  eye  fell  on  the  following  letter, 
confirmatory  of  this,  and  I  take  "  occasion 
by  the  hand  "  to  insert  it  in  the  proof : — 

"  BLINDERS  ON  HOKSBS. 

"  l^it/i,  iah  Septmnber,  1873. 

"  SiK, — I  drive  dafly  a  spirited  hone  in  the  nct^tt- 
bonrhood  of  £dinburgfa.  Abont  two  years  ago  it  got 
a  fright  when  passing  the  local  'bus,  and  it  afterwards 
shied  very  much  every  time  it  met  it. 

"Noticing  the  cwTespondence  in  yonr  paper  on 
the  bhnder  question  about  three  weeks  ago,  I  made 
the  experiment  of  removing  these  appendages,  and 
presume  that  with  its  opened  eyes,  the  horse's  wits 
were  set  free,  for  it  now  meets  the  'bus  on  tlie  most 
friendly  terms.  I  never  looked  upon  the  blinders  with 
favour,  but  am  now  satisfied  they  are  a  crael  mistake. 

"  I  am,  &&,       Ailicus  HOUINUS." 

In  the  streets  of  London  we  daily  see 
numbars  of  horses  m  vans  and  drays,  both 
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light  and  heavy,  that  are  not  burdened  with 
these  appendages  ;  and  it  would  seem  as 
tliough  the  animals  were  quieter  and  more 
self-confident  than  their  "  blinkered  "  fellow- 
horses  ;  and  then  what  a  beautiful  thing  in  the 
horse  is  the  eye  to  be  hidden  and  disfigured ! 

In  Scotland  the  blinders  are  not  nearly  so 
much  in  vogue  as  in  England — the  "coach- 
ing teams  "  being  nearly  all  driven  without 
them ;  and  we  do  not  hear  that  any  special 
restiveness  is  the  result  of  this  freedom. 
Skilled  observers  even  say  that  the  horses  go 
freer.  Of  course  in  horses,  as  in  men,  there  is 
no  end  of  individual  peculiarities,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  a  horse  may  be  met 
with  to  which  "  blinkers  "  are  a  necessity  ; 
but  this  should  argue  no  more  in  favour  of 
their  general  use  than  does  the  fact  that 
some  men  need  green,  goggle-eyed  spec- 
tacles, recommend  their  adoption  by  the 
mass  of  men  with  good  eyesight.  Rarey,  the 
horse-tamer,  had  a  decisive  dislike  to  this 
venerable  institution,  and  did  all  that  he  could 
to  modify  usage  in  respect  to  it.  But  in  such 
a  case  self-interest  and  safety  are  the  main 
sentiments  to  be  appealed  to,  and  when  the 
thing  has  been  established  by  sufficiently 
wide  tests,  then,  like  other  doubtful  fashions, 
let  us  hope  that  blinkers  will  pass  into  the 
Umbo  of  discarded  curiosities. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  and  his  last  "  Friends  in  Council,"  we 


must  press  on  the  minds  of  our  readers  the 
noble  object  for  which  that  book  was  witten. 
Few  persons  read  Blue-books,  and  there  are 
ways  of  approaching  subjects  which  are 
beyond  Blue-books,  however  exhaustive  these 
may  be.    The  poet,  or  man  of  im^;iDation, 
is,  after  all,  tlw  great  Tefoimer,  and  on  a  | 
thousand  matters   besides  theology,  ques- 
tions come  finally  back  to  him  for  their  I 
answer,  as  Emerson  finely  says.    Sir  Arthur ' 
Helps  has  set  the  whole  matter  before  us  in 
a  sympathetic  light,  he  has  dramatised  and 
poetised  what  was  very  apt  to  prove  a  prosaic  I 
theme,  and  has  written  a  work  of  art  for  ^ 
purpose.    Would  it  not  be  a  pity,  if  the 
artist  failed  in  his  aim — if  having  interested 
us  to  no  end,  he  had  to  regret  having  yieldet! 
us  pleasure?   Nay,  rather  let  the  pleasure 
lead  to  interest,  and  extended  obsmation, ; 
and  wise  resolution  in  the  matter,  so  that  a ' 
sentiment  of  justice  and  mercy  towards  these 
lower  creatures  and  thetr  most  mysterious 
life  may  be  more  widely  diffused,  and  a  «-atch- 
ful  public  opinion  formed  and  maintained.  | 
Sir  Arthur,  as  we  have  told,  has  succeeded 
so  far ;  other  points  rise  and  press  into-riew, 
"Animals  and  their  Masters,"  with  its  sug- , 
gestiveness  and  sympathetic  feeling,  is  calcu- ' 
lated  to  produce  such  a  tone  in  the  public 
mind  that  its  publication  fonns  an  era  in  the  i 
history  of  man's  relations  to  the  domestiated 
orders  of  die  animal  creation,  ^ 


THE 

^IRLS  of  Florence,  come  we  in 

To  your  German  court  so  bright  i 
Your  sweet  praises  all  to  win, 
We  faave  deckt  us  out  to-night. 

Flowery  wreath  and  flowery  spray 
On  brown  locks  we  lighdy  show, 

Here  alike  their  part  must  play — 
Silken  thread  and  si&en  bow. 


Praise-deserving  work,  we  know. 

Of  reward  is  well  secure. 
Flowers  we  bring,  by  art  that  glow, 

And  thro'  the  changing  year  endure. 

By  its  colour  each  bit  took 
What  was  its  symmetric  jdace ; 

Pleasing  is  the  whole  in  look, 
If  the  parts  have  not  your  grace. 

Pretty  are  we,  fair  of  feature— 
Garden-girls,  with  lightsome  beait : 

What  is  true  to  woman-nature 
Always  is  so  like  to  art ! 

P.J. 


FLOWER  GIRLS. 

(PROIC  GOETHE.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXiy.— A  FRANK  CONFESSION. 

HE 
was 
aroused 
in  the 
morn- 
ing by 
Aunt 
Lydia 
knock- 
ing at 
his  door, 
to  tell 
him  that 
s  (J  m  e 
letters 
had 
come 
for  him. 
One  he 
found  to 
be  from 
M  r. 
Holmes, 

arranging  a  meeting  l)etween  him  and  Stephen 
Prescott ;  the  other  was  his  expected  leave  ; 
so  that  if  he  intended  to  catch  the  midday 
train,  he  had  but  little  time  to  spare. 

Aunt  Lydia,  feeling  confident  that  on 
Hero's  account  Leo  would  soon  return, 
treated  this  departure  as  only  a  temporary 
leave-taking,  and  suppressed  the  tearful 
anxiety  and  nervous  forebodings,  which  at 
such  times  she  usually  gave  vent  to. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Prescott,"  said  Leo,  standing 
ready  to  start,  "  that  I  much  regret  being 
prevented  from  calling  upon  her ;  but  say  I 
will  write." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  and  you  can  go  when  you 
come  back."  ■ 

Come  back  !  When  would  that  be  ?  But 
Leo  dared  not  risk  a  scene  by  undeceiving 
the  poor  old  lady.  He  wanted  to  speak  of 
Hero,  but  he  could  not  j  so  he  made  no 
answer,  but  listened  patiently  to  all  her  little 
loving  fidgets  about  himself  and  his  lug- 
gage ;  then  he  stooped  down  and  kissed 
her  with  hi  greater  affection  than  usual, 
and,  with  an  unbidden  sigh,  which  came 
lie  scarce  knew  why,  Leo  turned  his  back 
upon  his  early  home  and  his  most  faithful 
friend. 

On  his  way  to  the  water-side  he  found  his 

steps  loiter  wherever  there  was  a  chance  of 

his  meeting  Hero  :  but  in  vain.    The  beach 
xrv-5«  ° 


was  reachedi  sjxd  he  had  to  step  into  the 
boat,  venting  his  disappointment  in  sharji 
speeches  to  the  man  for  not  bringing  his 
luggage  quicker.  He  had  taken  care  to 
secure  himself  against  fellow-passengers,  so 
that  he  could  sit  silently  taking  an  unac- 
knowledged farewell  of  the  old  place  and  its 
surrounding. 

Each  pomt  and  creek  was  familiar  to  him, 
and  associated  with  a  thousand  memories, 
which,  after  lying  dormant  for  years,  would 
spring  up  when  recent  and  more  important 
events  had  lost  interest,  or  were  forgotten. 
Here  as  a  boy  he  had  gone  fishing  with 
Uncle  Tony,  there  he  had  rambled  .  with 
Hero,  that  was  the  spot  where  he  and  Jack 
Pringle  were  all  but  drowned,  and  farther  on 
was  the  Nozzle  Rock  they  had  all  climbed 
down  to  try  and  rescue  the  crew  of  the 
Priscilla  schooner.  Looking  at  them  then, 
Leo  little  dreamed  the  time  would  come, 
when  he  would  grow  garrulous  about  these 
simple  recollections,  treasuring  their  memories 
because  they  recalled  the  dear  old  place 
where  he  had  spent  the  hat)piest  days  of  his 
life.  But  these  da)rs  wa%  &r  distant ;  and 
now,  in  proportion  as  the  rugged  coast,  save 
in  its  bold  outhne,  grew  dim,  his  spirits 
revived,  so  that  by  the  time  he  had  landed  at 
the  cove,  and  had  been  amused  by  the  buzz 
of  whispered  surprise  that  he  "  didn't  look 
no  different" — had  been  gratified  by  several 
marks  of  attention  from  people  he  met  in 
Dockmouth  streets — had  had  his  ears  titillated 
by  his  tailor  (given  of  late  to  indulge  in  that 
&jniliari^  which  was  a  portion  of  his  premium 
upon  long-standing  bills,  but  now  obsequi- 
ously hoping  that  he  might  be  honoured  by 
a  further  continuance  of  Sir  Leopold's  favours), 
Leo  began  to  brisk  up  wonderfully,  to  take  a 
happier  view  of  life,  and  to  determine  to  try 
and  forget  all  that  had  given  him  pain 
and  annoyance.  As  he  was  whirled  along, 
he  grew  busy  and  interested  in  his  future ; 
and  it  was  only  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  some 
quiet  scene  of  rural  sweetness  that  the  thought 
arose,  *'  I  wonder  what  Hero  is  doing  ? " 
Ofttimes  it  is  hard  that  such  heart  yearnings 
cannot  be  answered;  ofttimes  the  scope 
given  to  imagination  is  more  soothing,  than 
the  actual  knowledge  would  prove.  So 
at  least  it  was  with  Leo,  who  might  have 
been  somewhat  disconcerted  to  hear,  that 
about  this  time  Hero  was  surprised  by  a 
visitor,  who  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere.    After  listening  to  Aunt  Lydia's  story 
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of  the  great  attadiment  between  Leo  and 
Hero,  Katherine  had  heard  from  the  old 
lady  the  further  fact,  that,  directly  the  an- 
nouncement had  come,  Leo  had  spoken  of 
Hero  as  the  one  to  share  his  fortune,  and  that 
she  believed  he  had  then  gone  to  Winkle  to 
settle  matten,  and  make  up  a  iittie  nusundeiv 
standing  which  had  eiusted  for  the  last  few 
wedcs,  and  irfiich  he  now  acknowledged  to 
be  all  his  &u1t.  Could  this  be  true  ?  w^  it 
really  with  but-  the  hope  of  securing  her 
money  that  this  man  had  presumed  to 
address  her?  Woman  like,  she  could  make 
excuses  for  most  mistakes  and  follies  prompted 
by  a  love  inspired  by  herself ;  but  if  she  had 
been  the  object  of  a  mercenary  scheme,  then 


"  Mrs.  I.abottdiere,"  she  exdaimed  in  sot- 
prise,  "  how  kind  of  you  1"  and  then  she 
stopped,  not  quite  knowing  in  her  confusion 
what  else  to  say. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  at  home,  Miss 
Carthew;  I  have  been  in  London  wid 
Stephen,"  she  added,  "  trying  to  give  ki:B 
some  little  help." 
Back  rushed  the  colour  to  Hero's  cheeks. 
"  Has  Sir  Stephen  coae  back  too  ? "  bhe 
asked,  timidly. 

"  Not  yet.  He  is  iditsig  in  town  to  see 
the  new  heir.  He  will  return  directly  matten 
are  settled.  But  you  must  not  say  'Sir 
Stephen '  now." 

Hero  smiled.  "I  believie,"  jheaoid,  "that 
he  will  never  lacanyttaiDg  fant  'Sir.Ste^K&' 


noticing  it,  «aid — 

"  Kj^ey,  dear,  donft  you  tlunk  a  little  air 
might  be  good  for  you^ 


Yes,  aunt,  3}erhaps  it  might.  I  was  just :  continned,  "  seeing  tiut  they  had  ikoown  Sir 
thinking  I  would- walk  across  the  park  to;  Leopold  Prescott  since  :fae  wasftbcQF.  One 


Sharrovs." 

*'  To  Shairows,  my  dear  !  Captain  Carthew 
is  certain  to  call  some  time  to-day." 

"I  rather  want  to  see  Miss  Carthew.  I 
should  like  to  know  a  little  more  of  her." 

"Yes?"  said  Mrs.  Prescott,  in  a  half  in- 
quiring voice ;  but  Katherine,  without  giving 
any  other  raason  for  this  sudden  detcrmiiia- 
tion,  said  she  woidd  get  ready  at  once,  and 
before  long  was  on  her  road  to  Sharrows. 
When  she  readied  the  gate  she  waited  for 
«ome  little  time  beft^  opeiung  it,  wondering 
how  flhe«hotild  begin,  and  what  she  should 
say  to  Hero,  Circumstances  must  decide. 
So,  resolutely,  on  she  went,  down  the  paUi,  j 
and  along  past  the  windows,  up  to  the  door, 
•which  was  opened  by  Betsey. 

"  Is  Miss  Carthew  at  home?" 

"  Please  to  walk  in,  ma'am,*'  said  Betsey, 
considerably  softened  towaids  Mrs.  La- 
boucherc,  since  she  had  heard  of  her  .going 
to  Lond<m  on  purpose  to  assist  Sir  Stephen. 

"  I  hope  you  find  yourself  pretty  middlin', 
ma'am,  and,  if  'tisn't  a  liberty,  tbat  you  left 
Sir  Stephen  so  well  as  we  all  wishes  un." 

"  Thank  you,  yes,  my  cousin  is  veiy  welL" 

By  this  time  Betsey  had  opened  the  door 
of  the  room. 

"Miss  Hero,"  she  said,  "here's the  lady 
to  Combe  come  to  see  you." 

Not  knowing  of  Mrs.  I^bouchere's  return, 
Hero  thought  only  of  Mrs.  Prescott. 


the  perpetrator  was  worthy  of  a  contempt, 
^vhidi,  when  opportam^  offered,  she  would  i  in  Mallett." 
not  be  slow  to  -make  him  feel  Such  a  |  "It  was  son-cry  actnd  of  Captain  Cardiev 
raided  hold  did  this  take  of  her  that  she  >  towrtle  to  mycousia^bout  the  way  the  village 
could  think  of  Httle  else.  It  betrayed  itself  i  people  behavid.  Jt  aasoud  to  do-fitephen 
maTcstlessness  so  unusual  that  Mrs.  Prescott,  nunc  good  than  aqrthing  else;  and  indeed 


it  hascnade  meieel  fuite  dranai  towaitehflm.' 
I  am  very  nbd  -of  ifa^" 
*i  It  ratiier  snq)ri«fl  me  .too,*"  Katkdv 


I  would  have  expected  tiiem  to  have  rejoioed 
with  him." 

"  Leo  never  cared  for  ftUUett,"  Hero  said. 
"  and  they  know  it.    He  always  seenud  to 
have  a  sort  of  contempt  for  eveiy  tluog  thi^ 
belonged  to  the  [riace.    Poor  Leo ! " 
"Why  poor  Leo?". 
Hero  gota'lktle^xAfuaed. 
"  Oh,  I  donltknow  that  I  have  any  retm 
to  pity  faira,  cnly  he  lias  cared  for  riches  so 
much,  and  sighed  so  constantly  to  be  nch, 
that  I  wonder  now  if  he  viU  be  as  ^BOf^i'  3i 
he  anticipates." 

"He  will  not  be  aridmnn,"  said  Mo- 
Laboudiere. 

"WiU  he  not?  But  he  wiU  be  whi: 
seems  rich  to  him,  and  then  he  will  so  value 
being  Sir  Leopold  ]  He  has  alwajra  longed  to 
be  different  fi:om  the  people  by  whom  we  ^ 
surrounded-— perhaps  because  he  really  is  dif- 
ferent. From  the  time  he  was  a  hoj,  he 
always  wished  that  he  could  do  this  and  that, 
and ,  of  course,  when  he  got  into  the  amy  be 
was  more  discontented  than  before." 

"You  were  engaged  to  him,  were  y<x 
not  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Labouchere.  Then,  feeiins 
she  had  been  somewhat  alvup^  she  added. 
"You  must  pardon  me  if  I  seem  nide;  bet 
some  one  has  been  speaking  of  it  to  me.* 

Some  one  I  who  cot^  it  be  but  Sir  Stej^  ? 
Did  he  want  to  know  whedker  she  was 
^oing  to  marry  Leo,  and  ^d  he  »sked  «s 
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cousin  to  fiiKl  -oat?  Hero's  heart  beat  so 
Ttokntly,  that  she  was  afraid  that  Mrs.  La- 
bondiere  would  -sae,  or  hear  it,  befwe  the 
could  manage  to  answer  her. 

"  There  was  an  unacknowledged  engage- 
mmt  between  us  "  she  said,  "  but  it  was  aXi 
broken  off  before  anything  of  this  was 
known." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  why?  Dont  think  I 
am  asking  you  from  curiosity,"  Katherine 
said,  earnestly. 

Hero  raised  her  truthful  eyes  as  she  said, 
"  I  wanted  the  engagement,  for  such  I  con- 
sidered it,  made  biown,  but  Leo  did  not. 
He  said  a  great  deal  about  its  being  dis- 
honourable to  tie  me  down  by  an  ei^age- 
ment,  which  might  not  be  tenmnated  Tor 
years.  At  the  time  I  b^ieved  he  bad  other 
motives  for  wishing  to  be  -firee,  but  perhaps 
I  wronged  hun.  I  cannot  tell.  You  see,  to 
me  it  seemed  inqxusible  that  wanting^  or 
having,  more  money  conU  make  any  difier- 
ence,  if  people  really  cared  for  each  o^bm. 
But  that  was  not  Leo's  idea.  He  said  that 
poverty  killed  love,  and  that  if  his  wife  was 
obliged  to  wear  a  ^abby  bonnet,  and  live  in 
lodgings,  or  in  a  small  >house,  he  should  be 
miserable  and-  make  her  the  -same." 

Katherine  smiled. 

«  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  -think  Z  am  of  his 

opinicHi." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Labouchere,  because  you 
are  different  But-sufipose  yon  had  loved 
some  one  who  loved  you,  and  lliat  you  'had 
the  prospect  of  an  tnocnne  as  good  as  most 
of  your  friends,  you  nranld  not  worry  azid 
{ret  because  yon  -could  not  outstrip  theaa  all ; 
surely,  you  woold  Jiot  Anally  lisk  tfae  hap- 
piness of  bo&,  radiflr  thanonany^iaiid'trust 
to  getting  on." 
Katherine  was  siient,aiid  Qerocontiottcd^ 
"  When  Leo,  as  it  were,  gave  me  up,  it 
might  have 'broken  ny  heart ;  but  in  ceality, 
after  the  first  shock  .was  over,  it  -was  a 
relief,  for  these  ceaseless  regxets.aod  ambi- 
tions no  longer  made  me  laugh,  as  they 'had 
done  years  before.  As  I  grew  older  Ihey 
vexed  me ;  they  divided  us ;  they  made  me 
feel  that  we  were  nttesly  unsuited  to  each 
other ;  so  that  I  found  my  love  for  Leo  bad 
died,  while  I  thought itjiad  only  gnmn faint 
and.  cold." 

"  Then  you  are  sore  that  now  you  do:not 
care  for  bun?" 
"  Quite  sure." 
"  But  does  be  know  thia?  " 

"Yes." 

Katherine  paused  for  a  moment,  then>she 
said^ 


*'  For  how  long  has  he  Jtnown  this  ?  " 

Hero  hesitated.  Was  it  betraying  a  trust 
to  tell  her  ?  Surely  not  ^e  felt  certain 
that  Mrs.  Laboudiere's  object  was  to  satisfy 
Sir  Stephen,  and  tiy  and  secure  their  happi- 
ness. 

"  I  told  him  yesterday,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Yesterday  ! "  .and  as  Katherine  turned 
her  face  to  look  at  her,  a  shadow  seemed  to 
sweep  over  it,  and  -her  lips  trembled,  as  she 

said — 

"  Then  you  have  twiee  refused  to  be  Lady 
Prescott  ?  " 

But  no  answer  oame ;  -for  Hero,  now  con- 
vinced that  Stephen  had  told  -Katherine,  and 
that  -she  had  come  to  set  all  right  between 
them,  suddenly  slid  down  beside  her,  and 
sobbed — 

*'  Oh,  it  was  nothing  to  say  No  this  -time." 

The  words  seemed  to  reveal  the  whole 
story,  and  as  Ae  tears  welled  up  into 
Karaerine^  ^res,  she  said,  in  her  heart — 

After  all,  ^is  girl  is  -worthy  to  be 
Stephen's-wife." 

CHAPTER  XL. — "  POOR  VOUHC  MAN  1 " 

Very  slowly  did  Katherine  Labouchere 
retrace  her  steps  back  to  Combe,  going  over, 
as  she  went,  the  days  of  her  life.  Past  sor- 
rows -bad  taught  her  endurance,  so  that 
neither  in  faxx  nor  manner  did  she  betray 
the  sharp  conflict  which  she  had  so  recently 
gone  through. 

She 'found -that  ''Mas.  Prescott  was  resting, 
and  not  wishing  to  disturb  her,  she  went  at 
c«ee  to  her-own  loom,  and  sat  down  -before 
her  desk,  ihaving  jnomised  her  fuint  tiiat  she 
would'tlut  day<write  to  Stephen.  "To  do  so 
now  was  a  task ;  ^t  her  task  had  to  be  'ful- 
filled, 'because  Stephen  was  anxious  to  know 
whedier  his  mother  had  seen  Miss  Despard. 
So,  after  a  little  consideration,  she  began : — 

"BsAR  'STEPtSEN,-^  kuow  you  will  like 
to  hear -that  Miss  Bespard  cscUed  yesterdary, 
and  by  her  unaffected  sympathy  with  aunt, 
and  her  simply  expressed  feeling  for  jrMt,  she 
really  did  us  both  a  great  deal  of  -good. 

"  This  mommg  tiie  sent  a  note,  saying 
that  h^  nephew,  as  sh'e  still  caA)a  him,  much 
regretted  being  dbliged  ito  leave  mthout  call- 
ing, but  that  immediately  he  returned  to 
Mallett,  his  first  visit  would  be  hefc.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  all  this  is  itbe  old  lady^ 
invention,  and  that  he  has  no  thought 
of  ctxning  .bank  again.  I  hear  that  he  is 
dreadfully  vexed  at  the  behaviour  of  the 
people  in  the  .village,  nrith  whom,  it -seems. 
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he  has  never  been  a  favourite.  By  the  way, 
I  have  got  quite  into  their  good  graces,  and 
the  amount  of  attention  I  received  when  I 
landed  would  have  certainly  made  you 
jealous.  Indeed,  they  were  all  so  glad  to 
see  me,  and  so  eager  in  their  inquiries  after 
Sir  Stephen,  as  they  still  call  you,  that  I  for- 
gave them  half  their  roughness,  and  tried  to 
look  as  if  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  smell  of 
their  fish,  likewise  the  tar,  which  just  now 
they  seem  to  be  s|ffeading  over  every  avail- 
able space. 

"  The  packet  I  enclose  is  the  one 
yon  asked  aunt  for.  A  note  inside,  from 
her,  gives  the  necessary  explanations.  I 
need  not  say,  be  prepared  to  find  her 
looking  ill,  as  these  recent  events  have,  as 
you  may  suppose,  greatly  tried  her.  She 
says  if  you  will  lend  her  to  me,  and  I  know 
you  will  do  so,  that,  when  I  leave  here,  she  will 
return  with  me,  and  we  will  do  a  little  quiet 
visiting  together. 

"  Captain  Carthew  takes  all  trouble  for 
this  place  off  our  hands.  He  and  your  new 
man  Joe  seem  at  work  from  morning  until 
night  When  I  remonstrate,  he  says  he  is  only 
getting  matters  a  little  ship-shape,  hoping, 
I  think,  to  agreeably  sufprise  you.  You 
seem  to  have  comidetely  won  everybody 
here  into  really  caring  for  you,  and  from  the 
moment  your  loss  was  known,  aunt  says,  the 
house  was  besieged  with  inquiries  and  notes 
and  messages.  Well,  no  matter  where  one 
may  be,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  cared  for  and 
looked  up  to,  and  I  intend  next  spring  to 
stay  in  Cumberland  for  some  time.  I  begin 
to  think  that  I  ought  to  identify  myself  more 
with  &e  interests  of  those  with  whom  I  am 
connected,  and  there  is  very  much  to  be  done 
there.  I  wonder  if  I  could  persuade  Cap- 
tain Carthew  to  come  and  help  me.  I  think 
I  might,  for  you  have  no  idea  what  wtmder- 
fol  mends  we  are. 

"  Now,  I  have  told  you  all  I  have 
to  tell.  After  you  have  h^  your  meeting 
with  Sir  Leopold,  I  suppose  we  may  expect 
you  any  day.  Poor  young  man  !  I  fear  there 
IS  a  great  disappointmertt  in  store  for  him. 
He  evidently  anticipates  being  rich,  and  is 
a  greater  worshipper  of  Mammon  than  I  took 
him  for.    However,  I  can  forgive  him. 

"  Aunt  has  most  probably  sent  her  mes- 
sages in  her  note.  She  is  trying  to  get  a 
Utile  rest,  so  I  will  not  now  disturb  her,  but 
oi^y  say  good-bye  fi^m 

"  Your  loving  cousin, 

"  Katherine." 

She  laid  down  her  pen,  and  sat  apparently 


lost  in  thought — the  shadows  from  whidi 
seemed  gradually  to  fall  across  her  face, 
leaving  behind  them  no  pleasant  index  to 
her  memories. 

Rising  at  length,  with  a  feeling  and  ges- 
ture of  intolerable  impatience,  she  went  to 
the  window,  and  leaning  against  it,  stood 
looking  out 

Stephen  had  chosen  the  room  because  of 
its  grand  prospect,  whicli  he  thought  she 
would  appreciate.  Its  windows  looked  out 
upon  a  great  span  of  water,  with  Combe 
Point  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
rugged  coast  of  V^nkle,  ending  in  the  Nozzle 
Rock,  towering  up  black  and  barren. 

For  some  minutes  Katherine  saw  nothmg 
of  this.  Her  eyes  were  closed  upon  all  save 
the  bitter  darkness  and  anger  which  raged 
withinher.  Suddenlyherattentionwasarrested 
by  the  sun  slowly  sinking  down  into  the  sea, 
bidding  farewell  to  the  toilsome,  busy  world. 
How  strangely  beautiful  everything  looked 
around  !  The  sky,  with  its  wontfious  red 
lights  spread  over  sea,  and  rock,  and  hill,  so 
still,  and  quiet,  and  peaceful !  The  scene 
touched  h^  as  it  had  nevefdone  before- 
tfver  her  hot  spirit  it  came  aifreeping  like  the 
evening  breeze  of  a  sunmier's  day.  Lower 
and  lower  dipped  the  sun — another  fen 
minutes  and  it  would  be  gone — gone  like 
the  hopes  of  her  life — a  life  which  she  had 
striven  to  shape,  and  now  had  to  blot  out, 
and  tmn  her  bafdc  iqpon.  A  weary  sigh  row 
to  her  lips,  a  great  longing  for  rest  came  into 
her  heart,  a  mist  gather^  before  her  eyes, 
tears  Wmded  her,  and  sinking  down,  she  hid 
her  face,  while  she  listened  to  that  belter 
part  of  her  nature  already  croppii^  tip 
through  chastis^nents  and  disappointments. 

When  she  rose,  she  hesitated  no  longer. 
Returning  to  her  letter,  "She  added  this  post- 
script ^^ 

"Stephen,  I  have  been  to  see  Hero 
Carthew.  Vesteiday^  Sir  Leopold  Prescott 
asked  her  to  many  him,  but  ibt  refiisedto 

do  so." 

CHAPTER  XLX. — "not  A  BIT  HAPHK." 

Before  Mis.  Labouchere's  letter  reached 
Stephen  Prescott  the  dreaded  interview  with 
his  cousin  was  over,  and  had  gone  off  with 
much  less  awkwardness  than  either  of  them 
had  anticipated.    Without  doubt,  this  vis 
in  great  measure  due  to  Mr.  Holmes,  nbo  I 
always  expressed  immense  satisfaction  that 
the  first  handling  of  the  young  fellow  had  i 
fallen  to  his  share,  and,  thcrefi)rB,  the  pleasure  | 
of  disabusing  his  mind  of  certain  eiroi^  into  ; 
which  bis  elation  had  perhaps  not  unaa*  j 
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turally  led  him.  "  A  little  inclined  to  ride 
the  high  horse,"  the  old  gentleman  would 
say,  nodding  his  head  ;  '*  but,  by  putting  him 
in  possession  of  a  few  facts,  I  soon  got  him 
on  his  feet  again,  and  then  the  whole  matter 
was  reversed,  and  he  saw  plainly  enough 
that  if  any  one  was  a  debtor  it  was  himself, 
not  Stephen  Prescott,  who  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  straitened  for  years  to  come." 

Happily,  during  this  interview  Leo's  ready 
tact  and  pleasant  manner  served  him  very 
well,  so  that,  though  both  St^hen  and  he 
knew  they  should  never  be  intimate  friends, 
they  parted  with  a  sufficient  show  of  cordiality 
to  free  their  future  transactions  from  any  un- 
necessary unpleasantness. 

Leo  was  doomed  to  have  a  large  propor- 
tion of  bitterness  mixed  with  the  gifts  which 
Fortune  had  flung  at  him ;  for,  after  reckon- 
ing himself  the  possessor  of  an  income, 
which  he  swelled  in  proportion  to  the  wants 
his  imagination  created>  it  was  no  small  come- 
down to  find  the  estate  was  his,  only  iiwu- 
much  as  he,  instead  of  Sir  Stephen,  was  now 
the  person  compelled  to  sell  it,  .and  that 
when  it  was  sold,  and  all  due  from  it  paid, 
his  income  would  be  as  inadequate  for  the 
necessaries  of  Sir  Leopold  Prescott,  as  his 
pay  had  been  for  the  wants  of  L£o  Despard. 

Mr.  Holmes  little  thought  that  he  leu  an 
arrow  rankling  in  his  client's  heart,  by  telling 
him  that  he  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  If 
Mrs.  Prescott's  niece,  Mrs.  Labouchere,  bfr> 
came  the  purchaser  of  FamphiUon. 

"  She  is  very  fond  of  the  place,"  he  said, 
"and  money  would  not  be  any  object  to 
her,  as  she  cannot  spend  the  half  of  her 
income." 

Leo  did  not  answer ;  for  Katherine's  name 
brought  a  greater  degree  of  vexed  shame  to 
him  than  anything  else.  In  the  first  hours 
of  his  elation,  while  foltowing  the  mitural  bent 
of  his  own  desires,  he  caied  nothii^  for  any 
one's  opinion,  whether  good  or  bad.  i^et  Mrs. 
Labouchere  or  Mrs.  Prescott  think  what  they 
liked — if  it  pleased  him  to  marry  Hero  Car- 
thew,  Hero  Carthew  he  should  marry.  Now 
all  tins  was  altered.  Now  he  dwelt  in  unplea- 
sant minuteness  on  what  these  same  people 
might  say,  and  do,  before  the  society  in  which 
they  would  most  probably  mix  together. 
With  his  sinking  fortunes  common  sense 
began  to  reassert  itself  in  his  mind,  telling 
him  there  was  much  to  his  advantage  which 
these  new  relations  could  say,  and  much 
which  they  could  leave  unsaid. 

Vfiih  the  exception  of  a  week's  visit  to  a 
friend  some  years  before,  Leo  had  never 
been  in  L(md(m  since  he  was  a  child,  and 


the  feeling  of  loneliness  and  isolation,  which 
most  feel  in  a  strange  city,  was  entirely 
new  to  him.  Ifitherto,  wherever  he  had 
gone,  he  had  carried  his  companions  with 
hira.  Here,  without  a  person  to  speak  to 
whom  he  Imew,  or  who  knew  hira,  he  felt 
oppressed  and  dull,  so  that  it  was  a  positive 
boon  when  he  accidentally  stumbled  on  a 
homely  youn^  fellow,  upon  whom,  when 
quartered  in  the  same  town,  he  had  been 
prone  to  turn  a  somewhat  cold  shoulder, 

"  By  Jove  1 "  exclaimed  his  acquaintance, 
after  he  had  heard  Leo's  story,  "  you  are  a 
fortunate  fellow.  Here,  I  say,  don't  you  foel 
awfully  jolly  ?  " 

"  Not  particularly,"  and  Leo  gave  a  weary 
yawn.    •*0h,"  he  added,   "a   man  has 
always  something  to  bother  him;  besides 
which,  position  and  money  don't  make  one  | 
a  bit  happier.   I  could  have  told  you  that  j 
long  ago." 

"  Ah,  but  you  didn't  I "  laughed  his  friend. 
"  You  used  to  be  always  wishing  somebody 
would  die,  and  leave  you  lots  of  tin." 

"  Well,  I  wish  that  still ;  for  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  have  not  got  a  quarter  of  the  in- 
come I  shall  need." 

Whereupon,  when  the  two  parted,  one 
told  those  he  met  that  Despard  wasn't  half 
what  he  used  to  be.  Nothing  now  seemed 
to  please  or  amuse  him,  and  as  for  airs,  why, 
he  pooh-poohed  his  title  and  his  money  as  if 
he  was  a  regular  swel^  who  had  been  brou^t 
up  to  it. 

While  Leo  returned  to  his  hotel,  and,  for  , 
sheer  lack  of  knowing  what  to  do  with  hb 
time,  wrote  a  letter  to  Aunt  Lydia,  asking  i 
her  to  send  him  back  a  long  account  of-  her- 
self, Mallett,  and  everybody  belonging  to  it 

As  long  as  she  lived,  Atmt  Lydia  held  by 
this  letter,  as  a  proof  that,  however  Leo 
mi^t  have  changed  afterwards,  his  heart 
when  he  left  Mallett  was  in  the  right  place. 
As  soon  as  she  cotdd,  she  set  off  to  show  the 
precious  document  to  Hero,  who,  after  a 
time,  gradually  told  her  what  had  happened, 
and  that  she  and  Iico  had  said  good-bye  to 
each  other  for  ever. 

"  It  is  all  for  the  best.  Aunt  Lydia,"  Hero 
said  soothingly,  "and  Leo  will  very  soon  see 
that  himself.  We  are  so  utterly  unsuited  to 
each  other.  You  have  no  idea  how  differ- 
ently we  look  upon  things  already." 

But  Aunt  Lydia  was  deaf  to  all  arguments 
or  consolations.  She  only  sat  wiping  her 
eyes,  shaking  her  head  over  her  shattored 
hopes,  and  murmuring, — 

"  Oh,  Hero,  how  could  you  ?  how  could 
you  ?  I  looked  upon  you  being  the  making 
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of  Leo.  Now  he-  wbn't  care'ever  to  set  foot 
in  Mallett  again." 

**  If  Leo  does-  not  come  to  Mallett  for 
you,  Aunt  Lydia,  he  would  not  have  listentsd 
to  any  inducemept  from  me ;  but  we  have 
no  right  to  judge  him  so  un&iriy,  as  to*  sup- 
pose he  wiU  cease  to  remember  you,  who 
have  been  a  mother  to  huo'— and  Uncle 
Ton^,  and  all  he  did  for'  him.  Come,  come, 
Aunt  Lydia  !  why  you'd  be  very  angry  if  any 
one  else  hinted  at  such  a  thing." 

But  Aunt  Lydia  couid  not  be  cheered,  and, 
after  a  time,  she  took  leave  of  Hero,  and 
went  back  to  her  Itttie  home  with  a'  heart 
full  of  regrets  and  disappointment. 

Hero  walked  with  her  as-  far  as  the'  lane, 
i^iere  tbey  met  Betsey,  and  in  her  company 
i^e  returned  again  to  the  house. 

"  Poor,  dear,  old  soui ! "  Hero  said,  byway 
of  explaaation,  "  she  is  so  full  of  trouble'  at 
parting  with — ^her  nephew." 

'*  Well,  'tis  one  doin*  the  woric  o'  aH,"  re- 
plied Betsey,  sarcastiealty ;  "  ft»:  he's  a  got 
nobody  else  to  momti'  his  Ioss>  tfaafs  one 
thing." 

"  Oh !  I  diwnrt  know  that,"  saSd  Hem. 
"  Many  people  like  him  exceedingly.  Why, 
I  am  sure,  at  one  time  he  us^  to  be  a  great 
favourite  wth-  yo«^  Betsey." 

"  No,  never,  Miss  Hero.  I  used  to  pot 
up  with  un ;  for  what  else  was  there  to 
do,  when-  you'd  a  set  your  mind  on  un ;  but, 
as  for  a  favourite  ! — ^weW,  he  migftt  ha'  bin 
lyin'  in  a  gutter,  decked  in  diamonds;  afore 
I'd  ha  picked-  un  out ;  but  one's  loathin'  has 
a  got  nothin'  to  d©  with  another's  lUiin'.  A 
toad's  a  dimoAd  in>  a  duck's  eye." 

"Abf  well!"  said!  Hevo,  "we  need  not 
quarrel  abont  him  new,  Betsey ;  he  has  gone 
his  way,  and  I  have  goM  mine.  That  seems 
the  fate  of  me  and  my  loven !  sbiv  added, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Now,  don't  'ee  s*y-thai.  Itfiss  Hero,"  re- 
plied Betsey,  softened  by  the  slightest  sha- 
dow on  her  darling's  face ;  "  there's'  one 
who'll  never  go  by  no-  other  road  but  thaft 
you  fixes  upon,  mark  my  word^  il  he  do. 
And  there's  no  cause  for  me  to  ax  why 
everything  1  tafces  in  my  hand  falls  abroad, 
and  every  blessed  night  I'm  a  dreamin'  o* 
funerals  and  collins  till  I'm  so  moody  hearted, 
that  I  could  bust  out  cryin'  h'  anybody  was 
but  to  hold  up  their  little  finger." 

"  You  stupid,  to  pay  heed  to  such  non- 
sense," Hero  said,'  though  her  heart  made 
her  listen  to  ev«y  promisfl  that  things 
would  soon  be  set  right  :^gain ;  and  a  few 
minutes  after,  as  she  stood  in  the  kttdien, 
listening  to  some  aooie  of  Betsey's  country 


superstitions;  she  suddenly  put  her  anus 
round  her,  anrd,  looldng^  into  her  honest  old 
face,  she  said— 

"  Betsey,  yon  don't  think  it's  likely  that  be 
has^  forgotten  me,  do  you  ?*  ,] 

"  Forgotten  'ee;  Miss- Hero !    I'd  defy  un  ' 
to  do  that,  not  if  he  was  to  live  to  be  up  a  < 
hunderd.  .  Yotfve  got  riiey  babbyfied  ways  | 
as  twines  you"  round  anybody's  heart  afore 
they  knon%  it,  and'  once  in,  gettiu*  of  'ee 
out's  like  pickirf  winkles  with  a  pin.  Yob 
think  you've  got  'em,  when  they  'm  only 
broked  in  two,  and  the  best  half's  left  behind  j 
to  tormenf'ee  with  longin's  after  it" 

Hero  gave  her  a  squeeze  as  she  said  wiA 
a  happy  little  laugh,  "  If  I  were  to  get 
niMTied,  Betsey,  yotj'd'have  to  marry  Joe." 

"Ah,  nowthe- stockin's  on  the  other  leg. 
Not,  mind,  but  there's  wns  thati  Joe  Bunce  ' 
in  the  world,  there  now !  though  I  should  be 
sorry  for  un*  to  think  I  said  so.  Bur  thei^ 
maister,"  she*  added,  "vHlat  far  ever's  to  b^ 
come  o'  he  if  all  hands  deserts?  I  cant 
abide'  laws  myself,  but  if  you  vras  married 
would  *ee  mind  a'  nm^er-lavF  here,  Mas 
Hero?" 

"  A  mother-in-law ! "  ' 

"  Well,  1  was  a  d^infcm'  of  Sir  Stephen's  i 
cousin,  MPS.-- — you  know  who.  Her  first, 
by  all  accounts,  was  old  enough  tor  be  her 
father,  so  why  not  your  pa.  'Twoirid  be  a 
itaif  in  Miss  Jane  Stevens's  cottm,  thouglr, 
let  the  day  come  when  it  might." 

"  Oh,  Betsey,  what  a  fanny  creature  yon 
arc!"  Idughed  Hero.  "The  bare-  idea  of 
Mrs.  Labouchere-  givtttg  papa  a  thou^t  I 
most  teir  Sir  Stephen ;  how  itwiff  amuse hin." 

"  Ah,  well,  he  may  laugh,  but  he'U  tdl  'ee  ' 
so  well  as  I,  thtt  her  wouMut  bethe  fiist  by 
scores,  who^d  rather  scheme  to  please  an-  (dd  [ 
num  than  touster  for  a  young  un's  pleasarc"  ; 

"  Papa  said  to-d«y  that  he  should  net  be  at 
all  suriM-ised  if  Sir  Stephn  came  to-monew." 

'*  If  so,  tiien  'twas  he  was-  the  stranger  in 
my  tay  this  morning,  I  shouldn't  wunder  , 
neither:    Joe  says  he's  rcg'lar  mobbed,  vritai 
he  goes  to  Quay,  fey  one  and  another  wistifl"  , 
to-  find  out  when  Sir  Stephen's  lookctf  hr  up 
to  house.    They  won't  credit  that  he's  coraio'  I 
back  unlieknowtfst  and  without  a  woid; 
they're  still  all  for  givin'  nn  a  welcome." 

"  Yes,  but  papa  tfenks  it  woidd  be  better  ^ 
not  to  do  so,"  . 

"WeU,  I  don't  see  ihttt,"  said  Betsey.  ' 
sharing  in  the  disappomtmeot  of  the  riiktge 
people,  that  they  were  not  to  give  an  outward 
demonstration  of  tiicir  M&agt  in  the  shape 
of  flags  and  garlanda 

It  was  the  fear  of  tbm  rteepHen,  wlw* 

'  uigitizeo  Dy 
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prevented  Stephen  Pteseott  announcing,  ashe 
would  otherwise  have  done,  the  day  of  his 
return.  "  If  I  tell  them  at  home,"  he  thought, 
"  my  mother  is  sure  to  ord«:  some  prepara- 
tions to  be  made,  and  in  some  way  or  other 
it  may  ooze  out,"  so  he  determined  to  start 
without  a  word  of  notice,  and  it  therefore 
happened,  that  at  the  time  Hero  and  £etsey 
were  discussii^  the  pn>babilitie9  of  his 
return,  he  was  alreadf  at  Dockmouth,  only 
waiting  to  tmuaet  some  bnsin^  with  Mr. 
I^nscott,  bdGn%  he  got  into  a  boat  and  vent 
on  to  Mollett  Several  of'  the  person^  vho 
recognised  him  were  surprised  to  see  him  look 
so  cheerful  and  pleased  at  getting  back.  They 
little  knew  what  a  relief  this  reaching  home 
seemed  to  him ;  for,  having  faced  his 
troubles  (and  few  ever  knew  or  guessed  yiiiaX 
it  had  cost  him  to  do  so),  his  ooe  desire  now 
was  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  past,  and  begin 
tbe  new  life  which'  lay  before  him  ;  and  with 
thi»  desiro  came  a  thought  which  set  his  heart 
beating,  his  blood  tingling,,  and  filled  him 
with  a  desperate  lox^ng.  to  tdl  the  man  to 
land  him  at  Shairorws.  But  no,  it  might  give 
pain  to  his  motherif  he  went  anywhere  before 
going  to  her,  so  be  curbed,  tus  impatienc« ; 
and,  when  Sumowccame  in  sights  he  <»ly  sat 
strainix^  lus  eyes,  to  see  if  be  could  discern 
any  spedi,  which  he  might  reasonably  suppose 
to  be  Hero. 

Four  o'clock  was  <Hie  of  the  hoars,  when 
the  Hard  at  Mallett  was  comparatively  free 
from  its  UMual  company,  so  that  not  more 
than  half  a  dcwn  men  drew  near  to  see  who 
the  Jvnny  qf  DockmojOh  was  bringing,  and 
great  was  the  excitement  manifiested  when 
her  fare  was  found  to  be  no  other  than  Sir 
.Stephen.  A  sudden  beaming  satisfaction  in 
their  weatiier-beaten  &ces  was  so  expressive, 
and  so  far  beyond  anything  words  could 
convey,  that  Stephen  anticipated  them  by 
calling  out  cheetilj> — 

"  Well,  117  men,  I'm  ^ad  to  see  you  and 
■old  Mallett  again." 

"  Thank,  'ee,  sir,  we'm  nudik  glad  to  have 
'ee  back,  I  can  teU  'ee  "  answered  one,  while 
several  voices-  clumed,  "  Iss,  and  if  we'd 
oniy  know'd  yer  honour  was  comin',  you 
would  ha'  had  all  Mallett  out  to  tell  'ee  so 
too,  sir." 

I'm  quite  sure  of  that,  but  say  from  me, 
that  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  back  that  I 
could  not  stop  to  send  word,"  and  with  a 
pleasant  nod,  and  saying  something  about 
seeing  them  to-morrow,  he  made  a  little 
scrambling  detour  so  as  to  avoid  the  village 
street. 

Delighted  to  be  the  bearers  of  soch  welcome 


news,  the  httte  kncft  strolled  into  Mo^er 
Tapson's  for  the  double  pleasure  of  telling 
those,  who  might  be  there  assembled,  and. 
diinking  health  and  pro^ierity  to  Sir  Stepheni. 

"  Which  I'll  stand  treat,  call  for  wl^at  yon. 
may,"  exclaimed  that  enthusia^ic  lady  in  the 
exuberance  of  her  joy.  "All  I  axes  is,  telL 
me  what  his  looks  is  Uke^  and  every  blessed 
word  he  give  mouth  speech  to." 

"'He  spoke  up  aa  cfaoorfhl  as  ever,"  said 
one  of  the  men,  "didnt  he^  Tom?"  To 
which  Tom  assented,  while  Ned  Bii^s,  who, 
from  having  brought  faim  in  the  Fa^tn^y. 
felt  he  was  in  a  position  to  speak,  anthontai- 
tively,  added — 

"  And  from  what  I  seed  I  don't  beliew 
not  a  half  o'  what  I've  a  heerd." 

"  How  do  'ee  meaa^  mats.? "  asked  tlie 
otiiers. 

"  Why,  this,  the  talk  to  Dockmouth's  bin 
that  'tain't  only  the  givin'  up,  but  he's  got  to 
do  tbe  payin*  back  o*  all  that  he's  a  spent." 

"  Tine  a  by ) "  exclaimed  Mother  Taj^on, 
contemptuously,  "Why,. how  can  they  take 
from  nn  what  he  axn't  a  got ;  whether  'tis 
hisn  or  theirn,  folks  must  ate  and  drink,  aad 
ha*  garments  to  their  backs." 

"IsB,  that's  true,"  replied  Ned,  stowly 
draining  the  measure  which  was  being  handed 
round.  Then  setting  it  down  with  an  unctuons 
smack  of  his  lip^  be  ran  Ha  movth  slowly 
along  his  jacket  sleeve,  adding  with  a  dy  look 
round,  "There  may  be  punchin  o'  heads, 
mates,  but  there's  no  rij^ia.  0' — "  and  the  con- 
clusion of  his  sentence  was  conveyed  by  the 
pantomimic  movement  in  which  he  indulged. 

chapter  xln. — "how  about  this 
uakriage?" 

"  Mother  ! " 
"  Stephen!" 

"  And  in  another  moment  the  mother's 
sc»Tow-stiickett  head  was  bowed  upon  her 
son's  breast,  while  her  pale,  trembling  lips 
tried  to  shape  words  of  sorrow  and.  self- 
reproach — ^words  to  which  son  refused  to 
listen.  Bidding  her  hush  them,  he  tcdd  her 
it  was  she  who  had  taught  him  how  to  bear 
reverses  and  to  endure  disappointments. 
Then  stretching  out  his  hand  towards 
Katherine,  who  at  a  little  distance  stood 
watching  them,  he  drew  her  to  them,  saying 
that  he  bad  yet  much  to  love  and  live  for. 

"  Ah,  Stephen !  I  can  never,  never,  tell 
you  all  Katherine  Ijas  been  to  me,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Prescott,  her  tears  gusiiing  forth  afresh. 
"  If  it  had  not  been  for  her,  what  should  I 
have  done,  what  would  have  become  of  mc  ?  " 

"  My  dear  mother,  what  would  have  become 
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of  either  of  us?"  Stephen  answered,  filled 
with  fears  at  his  mothers  anguish.  **  Come,'* 
he  added  cheerfully,  *'  let  us  try  at  least  for 
the  present  to  put  away  this  unfortunate  sub- 
ject You  will  make  the  effort  for  my  sake, 
I  know.  I  have  been  terribly  tried  during 
the  few  past  weeks,  and  coming  home  is  the 
first  gleam  of  anything  approaching  to  sun- 
shine." 

This  appeal  was  the  surest  inducement  to 
self-control,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Mrs. 
Prescott  was  calm  enough,  to  listen  with 
ai^arent  interest  to  the  details  of  her  son's 
movements  during  his  absence — ^whom  he  had 
seen,  the  various  people  who  had  called  upon 
him,  and  the  severu  proofs  of  kindness  he 
had  received. 

"  And  one  instance  more  particularly,"  he 
said,  "  for  the  offer  came  from  a  man  who 
was  a  comparative  stranger  to  me.  Lord 
Fareham,"and  he  turned  to  Katherine,  "  who 
has  just  been  appointed  to  Vienna,  came  and 
asked  if  I  thought  there  was  anything  which 
he  could  obtain  for  me.  It  was  not  only  the 
thing  itself,  but  the  way  in  which  it  was 
done.  I  had  no  idea  that  he  was  such  a  nice 
fellow." 

"I  have  always  liked  lord  Fardiam," 
Katherine  said,  quietly,  while  if  a  little  si^ 
which  rose  to  Mrs.  Frescott's  lips  had  spoken, 
it  would  have  said,  "  Farewell  to  hopes  and 
fears,  alike  past  and  gone." 

"  And  now  about  Mallett.  Which  are  the 
victors,  Katey,  you  or  the  villagers  ?" 

Katherine  laughed.  "Well,"  she  said, 
"  perhaps  there  is  a  little  on  both  sides." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  their  devotion,"  said 
Mrs.  Prescott,  "  and  a  delicacy  of  feeling  that 
I  could  not  have  aedited  such  a  rough  set 
of  people  mth  possessing.  I  entrusted 
Ca^jtain  Carthew  to  convey  to  them  my  thanks 
and  gratitude." 

That  was  right, "  said  Stephen,  heartily 
pleased.  "  You  could  not  have  found  a  more 
fitting  ambassador,  mother.  He  has  been 
very  busy,  has  he  not  ?  " 

'*  Here  he  is  to  answer  for  himself,"  said 
Mis.Labouchere,  as  thedoor  opened,  and  Cap- 
tain Carthew  was  announced.  Very  great  was 
the  old  gentleman's  astonishment  to  find  that 
Stephen  Prescott  had  arrived  afuU  hour  before, 
and  that  he  had  not  known  of  it. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  have  sloped  in 
quietly  this  time.  Why,  where  had  all  the 
quay  fellows  got  ?  " 

"  I  dont  know,  but  I  always  notice  that 
about  four  o'clock  the  Hard  seems  to  be 
pretty  clear,  so  I  managed  to  land  about  that 
time." 


The  Captain  gave  a  triumphant  chuckle.  | 

"  It's  quite  true,  my  dear  madam,"  he  said, ' 
turning  enthusiastically  to  Mrs.  Prescott  "  If ' 
he'd  been  bom  and  bred  here,  he  couldn't  | 
know  the  place  better  than  he  does,  and  that's 
what  the  fellows  like,  for  they're  uncommooly 
'cute,  are  sailor  men.    They'll  see  whether 
you've  anything  of  the  little  big  coat  abmit 
jron  in  the  handling  of  a  knife." 

"  We  were  just  speaking  of  you  as  you 
came  in,"  said  Mrs.  Labouchere. 

"  Yes,"  said  Stephen,  "  my  cousin  tells  me 
that  yoa  have  been  working  wonders  about 
the  place." 

The  Captain  shook  his  head  in  denial  of  . 
this  flattery.  | 

"  No,  no,  nothing  of  the  sort,  only  as  my 
poor  old  father  used  to  say  after  he'd  beoi 
beating  to  quarters  for  a  day  or  two,  *  What's 
the  use  of  having  a  temper  if  yon  dont  show  i 
it  ?  *  so  here's  no  use  in  being  kft  first  lieute-  j 
nant  unless  you  let  'em  know  it ;  and  as  sood 
as  your  back  was  turned,  I  sent  for  Joe  and  1 
old  Matthey  Simmons,  aiul  weregulariy  om-  I 
hauled  the  place.   The  consequence  is  do*  " 
— and  the  old  man  went  through  a  mock  sahue  | 
— "  we're  ready  for  a  graeral  inspection.*  ii 

"Come  along,  then,"  said  Stephen, "  and  I 
we'UmakeiL  I  want  to  have  a  little  chat  widi 
you,  and  we  can  manage  the  two  &iogs  to- 
gether." 

After  leaving  the  house,  some  little  time 
was  taken  up  in  seeing  a  fence  which  bad  j| 
been  repaired,  and  then  Stephen  asked,—  I 

"  Are  you  going  to  Sharrows  ?  Then  I  will , 
walk  there  with  you.  Shall  I  'find  MisS; 
Hero  at  home?"  ' 

"Bless  ye,  there's  been  no  getting  Iwr  1 
under  weigh  lately,"  and  he  gave  a  per- 
plexed sig^  after  which  the  two  walked  on 
in  silence.   Suddenly,  in  front  of  a  gate  the 
Captain  made  a  stand. 

"  There  now,"  he  sud,  flourishing  his  stid 
towards  a  newly-made  path.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ?  Wherever  there's  a  gate,  leave 
a  gangway ;  so  I  set  Mr.  Joe  to  work  there, 
and  a  very  nice  job  he's  made  of  it  Capital  ^ 
fellow,  that  Joe;  wets  the  other  eye  a  little 
too  often,  but  a  first-rate  workman.  Puts 
his  back  mto  a  fhing.  That* s  what  I  like  to 
see."  I 

"How  about  his  marriage?  Has  Betsey  h 
consented  to  fix  the  day  yet  ?" 

"  Not  she,  nor  never  will  whilst  she's  got  1 
that  youngster  of  mine  to  busnack  after.  { 
She'd  die  in  a  week  ii  she  couldn't  get  at  j 
Hero ;  God  bless  her  for  it." 

"  But  you  cannot  keep  Hoo  for  erer." 

"Well,  no,"  said  the  old  man,  suppose 
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not.  I  began  to  feel  rather  shaky,  I  can 
tell  you,  when  I  found  out  the  course  Master 
Leo  was  shaping ;  but  it's  all  right,  though 
it  would  cost  you  your  commission  to  say  so 
to  Aunt  Lydia,  poor  old  soul. — What  do 
you  think  of  a  flag-staff  here  ?  It  would  be 
uncommonly  handy  for  the  Winkle  men." 

Stephen  did  not  answer,  and  the  Captain 
turning  to  see  the  cause,  found  his  hand 


suddenly  seized  by  his  companion,  who  saic 
with  nervous  haste, — 

"  Captain  Carthew,  will  you  give  Hero 
your  daughter,  to  me  ?  " 

*'  Will  I  do  what  ?  "  roared  the  Captain  em 
phatically,  the  visible  astonishment  in  hi: 
face  and  manner  so  irresistibly  comic,  tha 
Stephen  could  not  help  smiling  as  he  agair 
proffered  his  demand. 


"  I  want  your  consent  to  my  asking  Hero 
to  be  iny  wife.  She  knows  that  I  love 
her." 

"The  deuce  she  does!  Why  the  young 
monkey,"  he  exclaimed,  a  sudden  light  break- 
ing in  upon  him. 

'*  I  asked  her  to  many  me  some  months 
ago,"  interrupted  Stephen.  "  Then  she  fancied 


But  now  that  she  is  free,  I  think— that  is,  I 
hope — I  have  a  chance." 

The  Captain's  face  assumed  a  comical  ex- 
pression as  he  said,  "Well,  I  suppose  it's 
time  I  was  laid  on  the  shelf,  for  you've  both 
stolen  a  march  on  me,  it  seems  ;"  and  then 
gripping  Stephen's  hand.headded  with  arather 
quavery  attempt  at  cheerfulness,  "  However, 
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if s  by  one  after  my  own  heart ;  so  luck  go 
with  you,  my  boy.  I  beHeve  you're  worthy  of 
her,  and— I  can't  say  more  than  lhat;" 
an  opinion  in  which  Stephen  Prescott  evi- 
dently shared,  for,  putting  his  arm  through 
that  of  his  elected  father-in-law,  he  began 
to  tell  hiiu  the  ^^ous-  details  which  related 
to  his  inc(»ne,  projects,  ahd  so  forth.  This 
conversation  engrossed  them  until  they 
reached  Sharrows  gate,  which  Stephen  held 
open  for  the  old  man  to  enter. 

"  Well,  no,"  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "  I  think 
I'll  go  and  see  if  I  aam't  ran  foul  of  one  of 
my  old  chums." 

"  Good-bye,  then,  for  the-presenl^**  Sitie^m 
said,  holding  out  his  land., 

"  Good-bye,  and  I  hope  ttieteni  be  no  hitch 
in  die  block,  and  that  you'll  come  o£f  with 
flying  colours.  As  a  messmate  of  mine  used 
to  say  (poor  Tommy  Holmes,  and  no  bad 
judge  eitlier,  tKough  he  made  a  nwss  of  it 
at  last,  and  married  a  womsui  old  enough  to 
be  his  grandmother),  'You  may  circum- 
navigate the  world  and  circumvent  the  devil, 
before  you'll  calculate  the  exact  course  a 
woman's  stesring  ioj' 

Stephen  looked  as  if  hrfislt  toleraUy  cer- 
tain of  the  woman  he  was  gung  to,  and,  too 
impatient  to  listen  to  furtberadvicei  he  hiuried 
down  the  lutnow  patix  on  to  the  flat,  and 
catching  si^^  <tf  a  figar  as  he  passed  the 


windows,  without  knocking  he  entered  Ac 
house,  and  pushing  open  the  door  ctf  the  room, 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Hero. 
Suddenly  he  seemed  to  realise  the  joy  irfiich 
lay  SO'  close  to  him,  and  this  gave  the  quivci 
to  his  voice  as  he  almort  whispered,  "Hero!" 

A  startled  look,  a  low  cry,  as-  she  sprang^ 
up,  a  tremor,  ranniug  throug^i  lier  lithe  form, 
these  gave  her  answer;  thra  as  she  turned 
her  face  to  his,  she  caught  the  soft  contagion 
of  his  eyes.  "  Stephen,"  she  tried  to  say ;  but 
before  the  sound  had  left  her  lips  she  was 
folded  in  his  arms^  wiule  her  heart  spoke  to 
his  in  a  laaguage  known  bat  Co  those  who 
love  and  are  belovod  again. 


**  I  would  now  that  I  had  all,  and  much 
inore  than  I  have  lost  to  offer  you,"  he  said, 
framing  her  dear,  upturned  face,  as  some  days 
after,  all  settled  and  the  marriagp  day 
the  two  lingered^  together,.  loolJng  at  the 
Shanow  sands,  on  the  very  i^aco.  where  once 
they  had  endmcd  such-  muery:.  "  I  could 
sometimes  sigh  after  it,.  Hero,  only  you  do 
not  seem  to  care." 

'*  I.  do  not,"  she  said,  with  her  old,  bright 
smile,  and  merry  laugh.  '*  There  is  but  one 
thing,  in  the  world  X  cace  for." 

"And  that?" 

"  Is  to  be  y<Mr  wife." 


ON  THK  BfltTH  C¥  A  CHILX). 

By  -ram  late  NOmHAN-  WtlOXOD,  D.D. 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you^  That  ye  shaU  weep  and  luncnlt.baCHnrnmld  ihall  rejoice:  and  yeihall  be  ■orrowfnl, 
but  your  lorrow  ifaaU  De  turned  into  joy.  A  woman  wtiea  sh«  i*  in  taamil  batbi  sorrow,  becauM  fier  hoar  ii  come :  bat 
u  looD  as  the  ia  ddivercd  of  the  child,  abe  remombereth  nonwra  tlw  aoBiiisfa,  ibr^oy  thata  imb  il  boia  inio  tbewoild. 
And  ve  now  therefore  have  lorrow :  btit  I  wiU  Me  you  again,  and'  jum  bmut  sBttll  rcjmcfl,  asd  your  joy  no  man  taietb  from 
yon.  —John  xvi,  ao—ia. 

"  The  Son  of  nan  goetli  as  it  ia  written  of  Him  ;  but  woe  unto  tlut  aian  by  whom  the  Son  ci  mu  is  botrayed  I  it  bai 
been  good  fbrtliatman  if  he  had  natbem  bom," — Matt.  xni.  24. 


IN  both  these  passages  the  same  event 
is  alluded  to  very  differently.  In  the 
first  our  Lord  recognises  the  birth  of  every 
child  as  a  source  of  joy ;  in  the  odier,  He 
declares  the  birth  of  some  at  least  to  be  a 
source  of  sorrow.  Whether  we  are  able  to 
point  out  the  true  principle  which  reconciles 
these  apparently  opposite  statements,  yet 
both  are  true,  and  si^est  to  us  several 
lessons  calculated  to  make  us  wise  unto 
salvation.  Let  us  consider  them  separately. 
"  A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sor- 
row, because  her  hour  is  come :  but  as  soon 
as  she  is  delivered  of  the  diild,  she  rcmem- 
bereth  no  more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that  a 
maa  is  bom  into  the  wo^d."   The  touching 


fact  which  our  Lord  alludes  to  is  one  which 
every  mother  knows  to  be  true.  The  joy 
experienced  when  her  child  is  bom  is  in- 
dependent of  nmk,  ef  education,  or  of  race. 
It  is  a  natural  instinct,  and  when  it  does  not 
exist,  we  hesitate  not  to  call  the  mother  on- 
natural.  So  deep  is  this  joy,  that,  taken 
along  with  the  sorrows  mdudi  precede  it,  our 
Lord  hesitates  not  to  use  it  as  the  most  fit- 
ting illustration  of  the  joy  which  His  disciples  . 
would,  experience  when,  after  their  sorrow 
during,  the  troubled  hours  which  immediat^y 
preceded  the  Resurrection,  He,  the  Stw  i 
bom  to  them  and  to  the  mvld,  shouki  isne 
&om  the  grave.  I 
Now,  wbjU  seams  to  me  to  invest  this  rib'j 
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fiion  of  our  Lord's  with'  the  profoundest  im- 
port is  the  light  which  it  seems  to  cast  upon 
t?Te  birth  of  a  child,  or  upon  the  purpose  of 
God  with  reference  to  hurftan  existence.  For 
assuredly  the  question,  how  we  should  view 
an  addition  to  the  human  &mily,  is  one  of 
deepest  interest  to  us.  It  is  true,  that  among 
all  nations,  and  at  all  times,  a  birthday  has 
been  a  day  of  gTadness  to  die  Glmify.  But 

this  ngjU  ?  It  may  be  becommg  ta  rejoice 
at  the  biirth  of  a  child  bom  to  a  gfeat  estate, 
<$T  a  powerfiil  throne— a  chitd  vho  forms  an 
additional  lirA  in  the  long  am}  illustrious 
chain  of  aristocratic  or  nayaT  ancestry  reach- 
ing up  through  teeming  centuries.  But  ought 
we  to  rejoice  in  the  birfR  of  a  child  who  is 
heir  to  no  higher  good"  than  the  riches  of 
humaniQ^ — of  whom  no  more  can"  h6  said 
than  that  heis  *'a  man  bofn  irifO  the  world  ?" 
Is  this  a  joy  which  is  oiity  compatible  with 
ignorance?  or  is  it  cfne  of  Which  God  ap- 
proves, and  with  which-  He  sympathizes  ? 

Now,  if  we  are  able  to  coAcliid'6  that  this 
joy  whicK  every  parent'  feels'  is  a  rtgl«eous 
joy,  itt  perfect  harmony  mth  the  troth  of 
things  as  known  to  God,  then  sui^ly  it  is  i 
witness  for  ^e  lov^  <^  God  fo'  man  as  m^ 
Por  on  this  supposition  only  cab  there  ht  a 
grotmd  of  joy  in  a  man  being,  bortt.  Sdp^ 
pose,  for  example,  that  there  ^vas  a  race  of 
human  beings  necessarily  bom  to  a  life  of 
pain  and  a  death  of  tortare — that"  they  were 
bom  each  in  a  condemned  cell,  from  which 
there  was  no  possible  otttler  but  the  scaflfbld 
— in  such  a  case  we"  could  not  feel  that  a 
mother  was  warranted  in  rejoicing  because 
3.  man  Was  born  ittfO  a  mis«iy  frcmr  which 
tfiere  was  no  possible  escape.  Weeping; 
fomentation,  or  woe  would  mote  worthitj^ 
mark  such  an  event.  And  thtis' would  I' fee! 
regarding  man,  if  there  was  iifo'  purpose  of 
good  for  him — if  he  were  neeeMarriy  bowr  in 
a  condemned  worid  from  which'  there  was  no 
possible  escape  but  eternal  desfth.  I' confess 
that  such  profound  darkness,  such  impene- 
trable mystery,  wonld  shroud  a  child's  exist- 
eftce — that  utterhopelessness  would  substitute 
a  tear  for  a  smile,  and  groans  for  rejoicing.  On 
tiie  other  hand,  if  our  joy  is  in  harmony  with 
fhe  will  of  God,  then  may  we  recognise  this 
to  be  a  prophecy  of  hope  for  man'. 

Let  us,  men,  contemplate  this  fact  sc  little 
closer,  and  see  whether  it  affords  evidence 
of  the  good-will  of  God  to  man. 

There  is,  &cst  of  aU,  the  joy  of  the  mother. 
The  more  instinctive  it  is,  and  the  less  ic  has 
to  do  with  reasoning,  the  stronger  is  tile  evi- 
dence of  the  design  of  God  in  it.  It  forms 
thus  a  part  of  the  original  design,  and  the  joy 


arises  from  a  spring  touched  by  the  Maker. 
That  Maker  who  willed  the  joy,  would  never 
have  Himself  connected  it  witii  an  event 
which  ougAf  to  be  a  cause  of  sorrow. 

There  is  again  the  instinctive  joy  of 
children.  How  universal,  how  wonderfUl 
it  is  !  In  the  haunts  of  poverty  and  crime, 
as  well  as  in  the  homes  of  the  righteous, 
the  children  wear  the  looks  of  innocence 
and  joy.  In  the  dim  courts  and  dusky  lanes 
of  the  city,  where  no.  ray  of  joyous  sunlight 
ever  peneffates,  where  there  is  nothing  pure 
or  beautffol  to  be  seen  save  the  scrip  of  blue 
sky  overhead — there  the  joyous,  loving 
laughtet  of  children  may  be  heard,  as  they 
join  in  their  merry  sports,  and  seem  the  only 
visible  witnesses  for  a  God  of  mercy  and 
love.  Why  this  joy?  Why  has  God  so 
willed  it?  Why  has  He  not-  reserved  it  only 
for  an  old  a;ge,  which  is  the  close  of  a  holy 
life,  made'  fresh  again  with  the  ctiifdhood  of 
the  new  birtlT?'  Does  this  arrangement  of 
God  Himself  reve^  a  pmpose  of  joy,  or  one 
of  sorrow?  Does  it  look  as  il  He  had 
designed  humanity  fot-good  or  evil,  weat  or 
wofe  ?  In  the  &ct  tha^ 

Vrota  God  WEo  ii  our  homo ; 

HcBvvii  liM  iM  IB  oar  iatuurj  " — 

we  hsEveaproof  that'God's  piifpose  is  so-good 
^d  ^erioi^;  ttr^n;  a  chiM  miy  wel^  enter 
upon  existence  witJr  signs  of  joy. 

But  pethaps  some  may  be  diisposed 
to  retognise  this  asr  becoming,  unfallen, 
ratlar  tteiu  faHen  hwmaTrity.  Let  me  remind 
tiiem,  however;  that  it  was  after  man  had 
gdten — alter  the  sisfal  race  of  mankind  had 
so  comipted  thtmsetTiw  for  shcreerr  hundred 
years  thnt  nothing'  save  tile  drexd  ex«:ution 
of  the  flood  could'  save  the'  woitd — it  was 
wheir  mxnV  evil  TxaxOK  had  been  fully 
nnmifested,  and  when~  Gott  foresaw  all  tluit 
he  wonld  for  ever  be  and'  do — ^it  was  then 
th'at  He  ssod,  "Be  ye  fruitful,  and  mut- 
tiplyj  bring-  forth  abondantly  in  tile  earth, 
and  multiply  thereirt."  Snch  a"  command 
would  have  beetr  impossible  at  snch  a  time, 
unless,  in  spite  of  alt  the  sin,  it  was  yet  a 
glorious  thing  to  be  bom.  This  is  also  cor- 
roborated by  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  to  little 
children.  It  was  not  as  pious  children,  nor  as 
the  children  of  pious  parents,  nor  as  children 
as  symtrots  of  tile  spirit  He  desired  to 
find  in  all,  but  simply  as  children  of  men, 
members' of  the  human*  family,  that  He  took 
those  littte  ones  in  his  aims  to  bless  them. 
Why  did  the  disdples  wirfi  to  pnevCTft 
the  mothere  bringing  them  to  tiiar  Master? 
It  could  not  have  been  from  fear  of  giving 
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Him  trouble,  but  probably  arose  from  a 
want  of  'apparent  fitness  between  the 
blessing  sought  and  those  for  whom  it  was 
sought.  What  had  these  children  done? 
What  did  they  believe  ?  In  what  possible 
relationship  did  they  stand  to  Oizist,  whidi 
could  warrant  their  mothers  asking  Him  to 
recognise  them  and  bless  them?  It  was  in 
all  hkelihood  this  absence  of  any  personal 
quality,  of  any  character^  which  was  their 
difficulty,  as  it  might  have  been  ours.  It 
looked  superstitious.  But  Jesus  rebuked  His 
disciples,  and  took  those  children  into  His 
arms.  We  know  not  what  was  their  after 
history.  But  had  they  all  become  Anti- 
christs in  their  future  life,  this  would  not  have 
.hindered  the  Lord,  as  far  as  I  see,  from  bless- 
ing them  \  for  He  did  this  as  a  testimony  of 
love  and  of  hope  to  children  as  children, 
thus  recognising  it  as  a  source  of  good  and 
joy  that  tney  were  bom  into  the  world. 

What  grounds  can  we  then  discover  in  the 
ways  of  God  to  man  to  warrant  this  joy  ? 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  very  fact  of  crea- 
tion. Unless  it  were  a  joyful  thing,  it  never 
could  have  emanated  from  God.  When  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,  "the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy."  I  do  not  btlieve 
they  have  ever  had  cause  to  change  their 
thoughts,  and  to  think  of  the  world's  creation 
as  a  source  of  sorrow.  I  do  not  forget,  nor 
do  I  desire  to  imder-estimate  the  dread  and 
terrible  blight  caused  by  the  sin  of  man,  with 
its  awful  consequences.  Yet  would  I  hold 
fast  my  faith  that  unless  the  existence  of  man, 
and  of  countless  millions  of  men,  was  a  greater 
source  of  joy  to  the  universe  than  their 
non<existence,  creation  never  would  havebeen 
permitted  to  continue,  nor  would  that  com- 
mand have  gone  forth  to  a  sinful  world,  "  In- 
crease and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth." 
Should  I  never  see  koto  it  was  so,  I  would 
still  believe  it  must  be  so,  falling  back  on 
the  conviction,  that  what  X  know  not  now 
I  shall  know  hereafter.  To  disbelieve  this 
would  tend  to  make  me  associate  with  the 
creation  ideas  of  failure,  a  magnificent  design 
destroyed  by  the  will  of  the  creature;  a 
glorious  temple,  of  which  nodiing  has  been 
preserved  from  Uie  dust  and  xubbish  save 
a  few  fragments,  that  serve  to  indicate  the 
vastness  and  splendour  of  the  original  struc- 
ture; or  a  great  and  perfect  vessel,  which 
has  been  wrecked  far  away  upon  an  unknown 
coast,  and  of  which  we  find  little  more  than 
a  few  broken  timbers,  that  have  come  float- 
ing to  us  on  the  tide  of  history.  Whatever 
has  been  the  ruin  or  the  loss,  let  us  be  as- 
sured that  the  creation  and  existence  of 


human  beings  is  yet  a  matter  of  joy  to  God 
and  angels,  and  ought  to  be  so  to  us  also. 

But  we  cannot  view  the  fact  of  creadon 
apart  from  the  second  great  fact  in  humaa 
history,  the  birth  of  the  Man  bora  to  the 
world.    God's  scheme  of  the  creation  of 
man  included  this  event,  for  He  "created 
all  things  by  Jesus  Chri^ :  to  the  intent  that 
now  unto  the  principalities  and  poireis  ia 
heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  j 
church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."    It  I 
is  no  doubt  quite  possible  for  us  to  estabUsh  i 
fronj  this  fact  what  seems  to  me  very  danger-  [ 
ous  error,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  God's 
Revealed  Word — as  if  all  evil  and  its  conse-  { 
quences  must  necessarily  in  the  end  be  done 
away  with ;  and  as  if  the  relationship  of 
Christ  to  the  whole  world  necessarily  ia- 
volved  its  ultimate  salvation,  through  the  \ 
ultimate  deliverance  of  all  finom  sin.  Bat 
for  this,  neither  our  knowledge     the  nature 
of  man  gained  by  experience,  nor  aiqrthiiig  ' 
in  Scripture,  furni^es  suffidoit  evidence  ■ 
but  lather  itSbrds  abundant  testimony  lead-  | 
ing  to  the  very  opposite  osnclusion.   On  i 
the  other  hand,  let  us  beware  how  we  \ 
limit  the  relationship  to  man  of  Jesos,  I 
the  Son  of  man,  the  Creator  of  man,  and  ' 
the  Redeemer  of  man.    For  when  I  gaze 
upon  a  new-bom  babe,  and  remember  that 
I  am  looking  at  a  creature  greater  in  its 
cap^ty  than  any  other  in  existence;  made 
after  the  very  image  of  God,  and  endowed 
with  the  awful  gifts  of  respon^bility,  and  an 
endless  life ;  that  those  eyes,  too  weal  to 
bear  the  light  of  day,  will  gaze  upon  all  the 
unrevealed  wonders  of  the  material  universe, 
and  see  the  great  wMte  throne,  and  gaze  on 
Him  who  shall  occupy  it;  that  those  eais 
shall  listen  to  the  last  trump,  to  the  voice  of  i 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  to  Ae  HaHelujahs  | 
of  the  redeemed,  or  the  cries  of  agony  fi-om 
the  lost ;  that  this  little  body  contains  aa 
intellect  that  is  capable  of  a  grasp  whidi  will 
mock  all  the  puny  efiforts  of  men  in  time,  and  I 
a  spirit  which,  in  all  the  glory  of  perfect  love  j 
and  joy,  may  live,  move,  and  have  its  being  i 
daring  etemal  ages  among  the  hosts  <^  ' 
heaven,  loving  and  beloved,  the  friend  of 
God,  the  companion  of  seraphs,  a  veiy  oib  j{ 
^of  joy  shining  in  splendour  amidst  tfie 
spheres; — or— but  who  can  conceive  or  depict  [ 
the  opposite  possibility?   Remembering  all* 
this,  I  cannot  help  the  yearning  question.  How  j 
does  Jesus  stand  to  this  child  ?   Let  this  child  j 
be  my  own,  and  the  question  is  put  iiith,if 
possible,  a  profounder  interest.   Docs  He 
know  it  ?  It  must  be  so.    Does  He  now  sec  |j 
it,  and  comprehend  it,  and  estimate  the  value 
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of  Its  existence  as  I  cannot  ?  He  does.  So 
far,  then,  He  stands  related  to  it  as  its 
Creator,  and  is  acquainted  with  it.  But  there 
is  more  than  this.  For  can  I,  its  father,  love 
it  more  than  He  Iqves  it  ?  Does  this  love 
which  He  has  planted  in  my  heart  ex- 
ceed His  own?  Dare  I  say  I  hare  a 
greater  interest  in  this  infimt,  a  greater  bene- 
volence towards  it»  than  its  own  Creator,  than 
the  Son  of  Man  horn  as  its  brother  ?  For 
this  child  I  am  willing  to  labour,  for  this 
child  I  am  willing  to  die ;  and  can  its  Creator 
care  not  for  it,  or  be  in  no  way  related  to  it 
more  than  He  is  to  the  gouid  that  springs 
up  in  a  night  ?  And  if  I  cannot,  dare  not, 
thus  think  regarding  my  child,  else  its  birth 
would  mark  a  day  of  sonow,  not  of  joy, 
neither  can  I  think  thus  of  any  child  that 
is  bom  of  woman;  for  God  is  no  respecter  of 
peiBons.  It  is  not  for  my  sake  He  cares  for 
my  child,  because  He  cares  for  it  as  He  cares 
for  m^  for  bis  own  Name's  sake.  Then  am 
I  warranted  in  believing,  amidst  all  darkness 
and  mystery,  that  Jesus,  the  Child  bora  to  the 
world,  is  so  related  to  this  child,  that  I  ought 
to  rejoice  that  it  too  has  been  bom  into  the 
same  world ;  because  I  thereby  know  that  it 
is  not  necessarily  doomed  to  perish,  but  with 
a  hope  of  eternal  life  in  Him  for  it,  as  for  all 
who  will  be  saved. 

But  there  is  another  ground  for  this  joy  in 
the  fact  that  we  may  now  be  bom  again, 
and  become  true  children  of  God.  The  Spirit 
is  one  with  the  Son.  The  knowledge  of 
the  Spirit  is  infinite.  He  sees  the  soul  of 
every  infent  on  earth.  The  love  of  the 
Spirit  is  infinite.  We  dare  not  stand  beside 
that  great  ocean,  and  say,  with  reference  to 
any  country,  race,  or  cUme,  "  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  and  no  further."  We  dare  not  limit 
His  powoT  and  wisdom,  <»-  prescribe  by  what 
means,  unknown  to  us,  He  may  visit  human 
spirits  with  light  and  life,  such  as  He  alone 
can  give.  Therefore,  let  not  our  joy  be 
marred  as  we  contemplate  regions  or  periods 
which  to  our  eyes  may  seem  shrouded  in 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  because  He  has 
the  spirits  of  all  at  His  command,  and  can 
work  when  and  how  He  pleaseth,  accord- 
ing to  the  counsel  of  His  own  wilL  But  as 
far  as  we  and  our  children  are  concemed,  all 
is  clear  as  sunshine.  The  baptismal  rite  is 
a  constant  witness  of  the  love  of  the  Spirit 
"  The  promise  is  to  us"  and,  blessed  be  God, 
'*  to  our  diildren,"  so  that  we  and  all  may 
sii^  the  song,  "  Glory  to  God  m  the  Highest" 

But  yet,  widi  all  this,  we  cannot  forget 
that  there  is  an  opposite  side  of  the  picture, 
a  night  side  of  human  existence ;  that,  if  it 


be  trae  that  a  mother  may  rejoice  "  that  a 
man  is  bom  into  the  world,"  it  ^is  equally 
true  that  of  some  it  were  "  better  had  they 
never  been  bom  I "  It  is  impossible  to 
attach  too  solemn  a  meaning  to  diese  words. 
They  cannot  they  dare  not,  be  explained 
away ;  for  they  vete  uttered  by  One  Whose 
every  word  had  a  meaning,  and  Whose  judg- 
ments were  unerring.  They  were  spoken  in 
circumstances  the  most  affecting  and  solemn. 
He  Himself  was  "troubled  in  spirit"  as  He 
uttered  them,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  re- 
ceived an  interpretation  terribly  significant, 
when  Judas  went  by  suicide  to  his  own  place. 
Now,  we  cannot  but  associate  with  the  fate 
of  Judas  something  inconceivably  dreadful, 
when  our  Lord  passes  this  judgment  upon 
him,  that  "it  had  been  good  for  that  man 
that  he  had  not  been  bom."  Was  he 
annihilated  ?  Then  surely  his  past  life  was 
better  than  no  life  at  all.  For,  as  far  as  we 
know,  it  had  been  on^  up  till  its  last  cl^y,  of 
rare  privilege  and  enjoyment.  Did  he  pass 
into  a  world  more  fitted  than  the  present  to 
reform  and  perfect  his  weak  and  undeveloped 
character?  or  into  one  where,  after  some 
salutary  discipline,  even  he  might  be  re- 
deemed from  sin?  Did  Jesus  know  that, 
some  time  or  other,  ^fter  successive  ages, 
this  man  who  was  about  to  betray  Him  would 
reign  tor  ever  in  glory?  On  any  of  these 
suppositions,  I  cannot  see  how  Jesus  should 
have  uttered  these  words,  "  it  were  good  if 
this  man  had  never  been  bora.*'  We  cannot 
doubt,  then,  that  the  doom  of  this  son  of 
perdition  was  inconceivably  dreadful 

But  was  his  case  singular?  Was  there 
anything  in  his  sin  which  stamps  it  with  such 
peculiar  and  exceptional  infamy  as  to  make 
his  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  doom  ?  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  think  so.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  special  form  in 
whidi  the  evil  in  his  heart  manifested 
itself,  whether  it  was  covetousness,  morti- 
fied pride,  or  desire  of  revenge,  yet  this  was 
evil  from  its  own  nature,  and  not  because 
of  its  consequences,  or  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  it  showed  itself.  Foison 
is  poison,  whether  it  is  in  a  gold  cup  or 
a  wooden  one,  whether  it  kills  a  king  or  a 
beggar.  And  just  as  we  can  "  cmcify  the  Son 
of  God  afresh,  and  put  Him  to  open  shame," 
so  we  can  betray  Him  with  Judas.  In 
one  wcffd,  we  can  be  impenitent,  unprin- 
dpled,  godless  and  Cbxistless  men;  and  if 
so,  it  were  better  for  us  assuredly  that  we 
had  never  been  bom.  Tremendous  thought, 
that  such  a  doom  should  hang  over  the  head 
of  any  man  now  in  health  and  strength  be- 
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neath  the  sun  of  h«aven,  «nd  -gaaing  :on  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  nature,  as  Judas  .did 
many  a  time  and  -oft !  Dreadful  doom,  ior 
any  man  wbo  nov,  -like  Judas,  may  be  a  mem- 
ber or  minister  of  the  pu3Pest  church  on  -earth, 
and  daily  receive -the  best  Christian  teaching, 
and  i^ue  upon  the  most  perf4ct<e»iQpIes>,of 
Christian  life,  and  behold  tbe.m«st  «tAiag 
evidences  of  its  power,  and  enjoy  4he  society 
of  a  Martha,  Mary,  {»r  'LaBaru8 !  Oh  I  .can  it 
be  that  this  can  be  said  of  any  man  who  has 
himself  preached  and  cast  »ut  devils,  and  nho, 
if  his  Ufe  las  been  fake  b^ore  God,  has 
never  at  least  been  suspected  by  man? 
Unless  we  are  utterly  to  disbelieve,  or  fals^ 
to  fritter  .and  explain  away,  the  wonis  of 
Jesus  and  the  history  of  Judas,  we  caanot 
but  feel  how  his  fate  must  be  our  own  if  we 
share  the  spirit  of  Judas.  Yet  none  can 
doubt  that  many  live  and  die  in  such  a 
state,  though  they  never  think  ©f  it,  never 
-believe  it,  never  fear  it,  no  more  than  Judas 
did  twenty-four  houis  .before  his  Sate  as  <the 
son  of  perdition  was -sealed. 

But  if  this  may  be  the  'bitter  end  of  'any 
iiian,  how  can  we,  amidst  the  darkness  and 
uncertainty  of  &ic  fiitare,  jejoice  in  die  biith 
of  any  child?  As  we  gaze  upon  the  new- 
bom  babe,  ivho  can  tell  what  raay  be  the 
destiny  for  ever  of  a  life  which  has  been 
begun  only  a  few  days  or  hours  ago  ?  And 
when  the  parent,  taught  by  the  experience  of 
years,  knows  the  dread  comiption  of  &e 
human  beart,  the  fatal  tendeaoy  to  disease, 
which  by  a  mysterious  inheritance  is  outs ; 
the  mighty  dumge  from  death  to  life  which 
most  be  experienced  by  aU,  the  dread  oon- 
■Bict  with  -flesh  and  blood  which  onust  be 
fou^t  by  all  ere  viotory  is  -gained ;  the  nar- 
Tow  path  'tiOBt  must  be  entered,  end  ^e 
severe  mee  which  must  be  nm  ere  the 
crown  is -worn;  the  life  that  must  be -lost 
ere  life  is  won,  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat, 
the  cross,  the  -grave,  through  which  Jesus 
must  be  foflowed  j  and  when  the  eye  of  i  the 
widest  charity -is  cast  -over  laaakind, -youi^ 
and  old,  and  Hte  many  contemplated  who,  as 
far  as -man  can  ^ee,  are  -despising  the  cross, 
rejecting  Jesus,  vexing  the  Spirit,  and.  Judas- 
like, are  .giving  up  Cheir  Loi^  for  anything 
that  can  minister  to  the  Hesh ;  ah  1  what 
parent,  full  .of  such  thoughts,  bat  soraetimss 
from  very  fear  feels  di^oscd  to  wish,  -  ere 
the  difficulties 'and  dangers  ' axe 'enooantered, 
■that  his  diUd  had  not  been  •bem ;  -and,  alas  ! 
how  many-parents  have  vttered  -the  c^,  with 
'jnany  tears,  es  they  have  seen  their  own 


4esh  .and  blood  fastwythetf  Z>oed,  aad  die 
as  impenitent  tnntoTs ! 

And  yet,  with  all  aim,  we  may  uid  -ought 
to  Tejoice,  albeit  wi&  tranblisg,  when  a^ikl 
is  bom  into  -the  wosid— 'becauae  ^  is  a  gft 
&om-God,  mtended  fKgoed,  wbicb  mi^  and 
eught^  ithiouc^  mde  most  glon- 

oua  byiiie  teoeiTiea.   What  gtt  way  -Dot  ,be 
abased  ?  i{ai|r,-die  .^teater  i^  ;giuf^  oad  tk 
more  blessed  its  use,  die  greater  the  <dasi^ 
from  its  sSaasCy  be  it-the  gift  of  besj^  Qr,af 
riohes,  of  ^nius  or  of  power.  But,  oevotlK' 
less,  aHl  gifts  aie->tke  l^itinaate  SQurce  ef  joy 
to  the  receiArers,  as  ^y  .are  a  proof  of  gMd- 
.will  in  the  :gtver.   Take  this  very  case  of 
Judas  as      iilustsation.    If  you  can  doubt 
a  purpose  of  iove  in  his  -birtb,  you  oaaaet 
in  ihe  i»xA  of  -his  being  chosen  by  our  Lord 
as  oae  of  his  apostles.  -Had  you  -seen  ^ui. 
after  a  night  of  prayer  to  Ged,  select  «ut  of  ; 
those  who  followed  -Him  as  disciples  twelve 
to  be  a  select  baad,  and  Judas  .«5  ose  of 
them ;  had  you  seen  -His  noUe  de^tegs -to- 
wards this  man  for  tl^ee  yeacs,  Bis  coastaot 
teasluag,  His  invariable  4ui)diiess  until  the 
last  moment— ^ en  -you  could  <iiot  have  re- 
sisted Reconviction  tihat  Jesus  had  good-«iU 
to  that  man.   Judas  xoay  rejoice  that  he  has 
been  bom,  and  so  may  the  father  Iscariotond 
his  wife,  that  such  a  son  was  .bom  to  them ; 
and  in  thus  -feeling  they  ,are  in  pesfect 
iiarmoay  with  Jesus,  Who  cajled  ^lun  to 
be  an  apostle,  and  mourned  «rbeD  He  . 
announced  that  this  -man  would  betray  j 
Him.    And  iriiat  changed  this  rbles^iiog  ' 
into  a  curse  ?   i\Ve  can  :go  no  further  back 
thau  thisn^-^  wi// ^y</dfoT  /  \BeyoQd  this,  I 
all  is  utter  dfU-kness.    AVihoever  search.«$  j 
for  the  .oanae  of  this  jact  in  God's  decree;,  | 
or  any  eternal  plan  ^whkih  seoesatated  his 
sin,mubeinvQlv)ed-in-tjofixtiKikblepeFpl^  . 
These  ".seciet  things"  Ulong  to  the  Lord, 
and  to  Him  lexdnsiviely.    He  haSi  however, 
TOveajedtomsaad-to  our  childKn,  tbatJie-^  , 
love,  :thatin  love  ^e  created  us — inlwegaw  ' 
us  a  Saviour,  and  in  -love  -ouule  usdisci^es;  ' 
but  that  wemay  of  our  own  free-will  prefertlie 
darhness  to  ibs  Ug^t,  and  despise  the  riches  of 
Hismercy,  and  receive  His  grace  in  vain,  and 
for  scene  base  lust  or  'vjle  -idol  betray  our 
Master ;  and  then  shail  we  perish,  -though  m 
have  called  Hon  "Lord,  Lord,  and  ate  and  i 
drank  in  his  presence,  and  done  many^wn-  ^ 
desful  works."   Though  we  might  have  bee«  : 
sons  of  God,  we  shall  become  sons  of  povdi- 
tion,  and  then  indeed  it  .would  .have  beeo  j 
better  had  we  mtver  been  btmi  1 
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VI. — CIVITA  CASTELLANA  AND  SGRACTE. 


Canle  □(  Boisbetto. 


THIS  is  quite  one  <Jf  tire  toobI  hrteresting 
parts  of  Italy,  and  is  far  too  little  known. 
Scarcely  one  traveller  in  a  thousand  ever  visits 
Civita  Castellana,  though  it  stands  amidst  the 
noblest  scenery  imaginable,  possesses  the 
most  delightful  air  and  lovely  views  over. the 
mountains,  and  is  only  two  hours  distant 
from  Korae.  The  inns  are  very  humble,  but 
beaT5,ble.  To  the  archaeologist  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Civita  opens  a  wonderful  mine 
of  interest  hitherto  almost  unexplored,  while 
to  the  botanist  and  geologist  it  would  prove 
scarcely  leas  attractive.  An  artist  might  pass 
months  here  fully  employed  upon  the  glorious 
scenery,  though  there  is  no  variety  of  .costume 
in  this  country,  as  in  the  iinountain  -.villages 
south  'of  Rome. 

On  the  last  day  of  April,  j.  most  lov^y 
tresh  sunny  morning,  we  took  :Onr -tickets  at 
{^ome  for  the  Borghetto  station  on  the 
Tkwence  line  of  railway.  It  is  rather  more 
fcan  an  hour's  journey  across  the  Campagna, 
passing  dosotmder  the  hill  of  ;Fiden£e,  and 
seeing,  beyond  it,  Monte  rKotondo  on  the 
right,  and  the  town  of  Corese,  the  ancient 
Cures,  which  Bionysius  calls  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Sabine  cities,  on  the  left  Several 
carriages  were  ^waiting  at  Boighetto,  and  we 
traveled  pleasantly  into  the.  delicious -clover- 
'scented  uplajids,  -stc^^ing  by  .the  way  to 
admire  the  grand  old  eastle  wi^  its  tall  tower 
and  mined  church,  standing  on  a  tufa  xock 
ju£t  above  the  railway.  Beyond,  in  the 
hollow,  flows  the  stealthy  Tiber,  which  here 
makes  such  immense  bends  amongst  the  low- 
lying  pasture  lands  that  one  pities  the  pas- 
Kcngers  in  ihe  river  steamers,  which  till  a  few 
7ears  agp  -wcre  the  chief  means  of  commimi- 
■eation  between  Rome  and  Borghetto.  As 
■we  were  carried  merrily  on  over  the  luxuriant 
faay^lds,  between  hedges  of  wild  rosss  and 


lian  Sabina  gleaming  white  against  the  dark 
mountain  steeps.  Suddenly,  without  any 
previous  sign,  the  pastures  opened,  and  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  gulf  in  the 
tufa,  a  deep  abyss  of  rock  where  the  ever- 
green shmbs  and  honeysuckle  fell  in  perfect 
cascades  of  luxuriance  over  the  red  and  yellow 
tufa  cliffs,  stained  3iere  and  there  with  daslies 
of  black  and  brawn,  and  perforated  with 
Etruscan  tombs  of  various  sizes,  reached  by 
narrow  pathways  along  the  face  of  the  pre- 
cipice. In  the  misty  depths  the  little  river 
Treja  wanders  amid  huge  stones,  and  under 
the  tall  arches  of  a  magnificent  bridge  of  17  t  2, 
which  crosses  the  ravine  at  a  height  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet.  The  opposite  bank 
is  crested  by  the  old  towers  and  churches  of 
Civita;  and  in  tliehollow  are  some  rustic  water- 
mills.  One  jnnst  make  a  very  sharp  bargain  if 
one  descends  at  the  Hotel  of  La  Posta,  as  the 
landlord  takes  advantage  of  his  few  travellets 
to  extort  as  much  as  he  possibly  can.  It  is 
a  curious  kind  of  caravansary,  as  a  great  part 
of  the,  large  building  is  let  off  to  poor  families, 
and  most  of  what  remains  is  occi^pied  by  the 
officers  of  .the  garrison.  Ablutions  can  here 
only  be  made  like  mosaics,  a  small  portion 
at  a  time.  ;From  the  terrace  there  is  the 
most  lovely  view  over  the  ravine  to  the 
mountains. 

The  Cathedral  of  Civita  is  very  fascinating, 
and  very  unlike  anything  else.  The  wide  por- 
tico at  the  west  end  supported  by  a  range  of 
pillars  is  encrusted  with  lovely  mosaic  wcrk 
of  1210,  by  Lorenzo  Cosniati  {ind  his  sons. 
Except  the  epus  alexat^rinum  pavement  and 
the  crypt,  the  interior  of  the  church  lias  been 
modernised ;  but  the  auangement  is  remark- 
able, as  the  nave  ends  in  a  broad  senu-circular 
staircase  leading  to  the  tribune,  like  a  picture 
of  Paul  Veronese.  The  transepts  are  occupied 
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sima :  the  latter  is  shown  in  a  glass  case  and 
wreath  of  pink  roses. 

Beyond  the  cathedral  rises  the  citadel, 
built  by  Antonio  San  Gallo  for  Alexander  VI. 
Csell-fels  calls  its  tower  with  the  triangular 
outworks  "the  political  bastile  of  Rome." 
Some  years  ago  we  went  there  to  visit  the 
famous  robber  chieftain  Gasparoni,  im- 
prisoned for  twenty  years  under  the  papacy. 
Many  of  his  band  were  with  him,  and  there 
was  certainly  an  unpleasant  sensation  when 
the  door  of  the  large  room  they  inhabited 
was  closed,  and  from  the  numerous  little  beds 
where  they  were  lying,  gaunt  and  with  matted 
hair,  the  many  figures  rose  up  of  men  who  were 
so  long  the  terror  of  the  Campagna,  and  whose 
murders  under  drcumstances  of  the  most  de- 
tailed barbarity,  still  ai«  told  by  Castelli 
grandmothers  to  terrify  the  village  circles. 

Cinta  Castellana  occupies  the  site  of  the 
FaleriumVetus,  men- 
tioned so  often  by 
Plutarch  and  Livy, 
and  founded  by  the 
Pelasgi  soon  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Ovid, 
however,  who  mar- 
ried a  Faliscan  wife, 
ascribes  its  founda- 
tion to  Halesus,  son 
of  Agamemnon. 

The  most  remark- 
able remains  of  the 
ancient  Falerli  will 
be  found  near  the 
PonteTerrano  about 
a  mile  beyond  the 
castle  of  Sangallo. 
The  bridge  crosses 

the  ravine  of  the  Rio  Maggiore  by  a  double 
arch;  one  pier  is  of  rock,  the  other  of 
Etruscan  masonry.  T^e  cliffs  on  eidier 
sides  are  perforated  with  tombs.  One  of 
those  near  'the  bridge  is  decorated  with 
a  row  of  niches,  five  on  eadi  side  of  tiie 
doorway ;  on  the  next  to  this  is  inscribed 
— "  Tucthnu"  in  Etruscan  letters,  once  filled 
in  with  red.  Another  tomb  hard  by  has 
an  Etruscan  inscription  of  two  lines,  but 
much  obliterated.  Fragments  of  Etruscan 
masonry  remain  here  and  there  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs,  serving  as  the  foundation 
of  mediaeval  walls.  Wherever  you  turn  around 
Civita  Castellana,  the  ravine  seems  to  pursue 
you,  as  if  the  earth  were  opening  under  your 
feet,  so  does  it  twist  around  the  town.  Each 
turn  is  a  picture  more  beautiful  than  the  last, 
and  ever  and  again  beyond  the  rocky  avenues, 
Soracte,  steeped  in  violet  shadows^  appears. 


Catludm  Tacth,  CWt>  CiitoWi—. 


rising  out  of  the  tender  green  <^  the  plain. 
The  gwge  has  been  compared  to  the  iaauas 
Tajo  of  Konda ;  it  has  no  watetiaUs  and  tbe 
cliflTs  are  not  as  high,  but  it  is  quite  as  fiillof 
colour  and  beauty.  The  traveller  who  mmly 
spends  a  few  hoars  in  Civita  knows  noth^ ' 
of  it.   In  the  early  mornings  tbe  hdbws  ate  I 
fillejl  with  mist,  while  the  sun  l^ts  up  hoe 
and  there  a  crag  crested  with  ilex  and  over- 
hung with  clematis  and  honeysuckle.  Near 
the  bridge  a  huge  block  of  grey  rock  divides 
the  valley  and  stands  level  at  the  top  with 
the  surrounding  country,  from  which  it  niusi 
once  have  been  riven, — like  an  inaccessible 
island  fortress  in  the  midst  of  the  ravine.  Up 
into  the  town  winds  the  ancient  way,  a  ste^ 
zig-zag,  following  the  curves  of  the*rockT  ami 
hete  are  fountains  where  the  dresses  of  tbe 
women  who  come  down  to  draw  water,  01  to  , 
wash  at  the  great  basons  on  the  ledge,  add  \ 
bright    patches  oii^ 
colour  to  the  viei-.jj 
_>  _:  v  -iL^-  while  upon  the  face  - 

"  :_       -  of  the   rocks  andjl 

aloi^  the  edge  of , 
paths  in  Uie  preo-.i 
pices,  so  narrow  dov  ]. 
that  only  goats  on  j 
follow  them,  yam  I 
everywhere  Uie  open  I 
mouths  of  cavoned 
sepulchres,  the  dead 
pursuing  the  living, 1 
up  to  the  very  g«es  ■! 
of  the  city. 

About  three  mite 
beyond  the  Pontc 
Terrano,  sUaaded 
and  deserted  in  tbe 
upland  plain,  so  wildly  beautiful  from  it* , 
thickets  of  broom  and  ci&tus  and  its  priouenl  .' 
oak  woods,  and  backed  by  the  lovely  ranges,! 
of  the  Ciminian  hUIs.  stands  the  uttoly!! 
mined  dty  of  Fidleri.   One  of  the  fi«s  ' 
Etruscan  tombs  in  this  couotry  is  passed  oo  , 
the  way  thither.    It  is  in  a  hollow,  <hi  (Ik 
right  of  the  road,  presenting  a  three-ardi«i 
portico,  with  a  boldly-cut  cornice,  sculpuiteu 
in  the  rock.    Within  is  an  ante<hambi;r 
leading  into  the  principal  tomb.    Here  the 
flat  ceiUng  is  supported  by  a  square  pillar,  all 
around  are  benches  for  sarcophagi,  and  uk 
walls  and  pillars  are  perforated  with  nicbes 
for  urns  or  ornaments.    Several  oUker  lomtu  , 
exist  close  by,  but  this  nu^  be'takoi  as  a  [ 
good  specimoi  of  an  Etruscan  se^^Uchr^ 
and  is  more  architectmally  intoestuig 
any  of  the  tombs  at  Castel  d'Asso  or  Bieda-  ' 
Soon  after  aatxnding  the  hill  beyond  tbe ,' 
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tombs,  Falleri  comes  in  sight,  its  massive 
walls  and  towers  rising  above  the  ploughed 
land,  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  They 
are  almost  perfect,  but  there  are  no  ruins  of 
the  city  within  them.  In  the  turfy  enclosure 
which  the  walls  encircle  stand  only  the  re- 
mains of  a  mediaeval  abbey,  Santa  Maria  di 
Falleri,  with  its  beautiful  church,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  utterly  ruined  since  the  roof 
fell  in  thirty  years  ago,  and  overgrown  with 
rank  vegetation,  though  retaining  all  the 
delicate  sculpture  of  its  pillars  and  cornices, 
evidently  constructed  of  materials  taken 
from  the  ancient  city.  The  cart-track  which 
diverges  from  the  front  of  the  church  leads 
to  the  Porta  di  Giove,  a  fine  gate,  admirably 
preserved  and  flanked  by  towers.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  sculptured  head  over  the 
keystone  of  the 
arch,  though 

this  more  proba-  .  _ 

bly  represents 
Apollo  than 
Jupiter. 

To  enjoy  Fal- 
len properly, 
one  must  make 
the  circuit  of 
the  walls,  which 
are  nearly  tri- 
angular, and 
which,  on  the 
side  which  over- 
hangs  the 
stream,  rise  al- 
most perpendi- 
cular with  the 
tuferocks.  Here 
and  there  they 
are  hollowed 
into  tombs  and  niches,  while  on  the  other 
side  of  the  narrow  ravine  are  tall  cliffs 
full  of  small  cavemed  sepulchres.  In  the 
distance,  beyond  the  broomy  heights,  soars 
Soracte,  ever  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
mountains.  Below  flows  the  rivulet  Mic- 
cino,  one  of  the  waters  which  Pliny  de- 
scribes as  having  the  power  of  imparting 
a  white  colour  to  cattle.  In  the  southern 
ivall  of  the  city  is  the  Porta  del  Bove,  so 
called  from  the  bull's  head  upon  its  key- 
stone. Fallen  was  a  city  constructed  en- 
tirety upon  the  Etruscan  model,  but  was 
built  in  the  year  of  Rome  513,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  city,  whkn  it  was 
called  Falerium  Novum.  2^naras,  who  de- 
scribes the  capture  of  Falerium  Vetus,  says 
that  "  the  ancient  city,  situated  on  a  steep  and 
lofty  height,  was  destroyed,  and  another  built 
XIV~S9 
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on  a  site  easy  of  access."  The  name  of  the 
ancient- tity  was  transferred  with  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  when  the  town  on  the  earlier  site 
rose  from  its  ruins,  in  the  ninth  centur)-,  it 
was  with  the  name  of  Civita  Castellana. 
The  second  town  was  erected  by  the  Romans, 
but  at  a  time  when  Etruscan  arts  were  most 
admired  and  copied,  and  it  was  probably 
raised  on  or  near  the  site  of  some  small 
Etruscan  citadel,  to  which  many  of  the  tombs 
in  its  rock-barriers  may  have  belonged. 

On  the  1st  of  May  we  drove  out  from 
Civita  Castellana  to  spend  the  day  upon 
Soracte,  emerging  from  the  town  through  an 
Etruscan  cutting  in  the  rock,  which  is  lined 
with  tombs.  The  excursion  is  a  very  easy 
one,  though  when  we  made  it,  the  stone 
bridges  in  the  hollow  had  all  been  washed 

away  in  a  flood, 
and  a  man  had 
_  to  be  sent  on  to 

help  in  taking 
our  horses  out 
and  in  drawing 
our  carriage 
over  a  tem- 
porary wooden 
structure. 

No  drive  can 
be  uninteresting 
with  such  an  ob- 
ject as  Soracte 
before  one,  ever 
becoming  more 
defined.  Those 
who  look  at  it 
from  Rome 
have  no  idea 
whatever  of  the 
majestic  charac- 
ter of  the  mountain  as  seen  from  this  side, 
where  it  rises  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the 
rich  green  plain  of  the  table-land.  Dennis 
compares  it  to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Am- 
pere says  that  it  resembles  a  blue  island 
in  the  iEgean  sea.  At  first  it  is  a  sharp 
blue  wedge  against  the  sky,  darkened  by 
the  woods  with  which  it  is  covered,  then  it 
lengthens  out  into  several  peaks  of  sharp 
cliff  succeeding  one  another  and  crowned  by 
white  convents  and  hermitages.  The  lower 
slopes  are  rich  and  green.  They  melt  gradu- 
ally into  thick  olive  groves,  which  terminate 
in  steeps  of  bare  grey  rock,  white  and  dazzling 
when  the  sim  falls  upon  them. 

It  is  a  mark  of  severe  winter  when  Soracte 
is  capped  with  snow,  as  Horace  describes  it, 
and,  thus  crested,  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
feature  in  the  well-known  view  from  the! 
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terrace  of  the  Pamfili-Doria  villa  at  Rome. 
But  all  the  snow  will  have  melted  before  the 
charms  of  the  fresh  spring  have  attracted 
visitors  to  Civita  Castcllana,  and  its  lower 
slopes  will  be  breaking  into  such  a  loveliness 
of  tender  green  as  is  quite  indescribable. 
Though  of  no  great  altitude,  Soracte,  from 
its  isolation,  its  form,  and  its  glorious  colour, 
is  far  more  impressive  than  many  mountains 
which  are  five  times  its  height. 

"  Athos,  01>-mpu3,  Etna,  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  spem  things  of  Irsstr  dignitj-. 
All,  save  the  lono  Soracte's  height,  diiplajcd 
Nut  now  in  snow,  which  aska  the  lyric  Roman's  aid 
For  our  rcmombranrc,  and  from  out  th^  plain 
Heaves  like  a  lonK-'^wept  wave  about  to  break. 
And  on  the  crest  hangs  pausing. " 

Separated  from  the  main  mass  of  the 
mountain  on  the  Roman  side,  is  an  attendant 
rock  supporting  the  picturesque  little  town 
of  Sant'  Oreste,  which  has  given  its  modern 
name  to  Soracte.  At  the  foot  of  this  smaller 
hill  is  the  fountain  of  Felonica,  marking  the 
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site  of  Feronia,  where  the  peasants  of  the 
surrounding  districts  offered  their  firstfruits 
to  the  great  Sabine  goddess,  who  would  seem 
to  have  been  identical  with  Proserpine. 
Strabo  narrates  that  pilgrims  to  Feronia,  pos- 
sessed with  her  spirit,  could  walk  with  bare 
feet,  uninjured,  over  burning  coals.  The 
goddess  was  honoured  with  such  valuable 
offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  that  Hannibal 
thought  it  worth  while  to  turn  aside  hither,  to 
plunder  the  famous  shrine. 

A  carriage  can  ascend  the  mountain  as 
far  as  S.  Oreste,  and  here  we  left  it  near  the 
gate  of  the  town  and  followed  a  foot-path, 
which  turns  up  to  the  left  by  a  small  chapel. 
It  is  about  two  miles  to  the  top.  Most  of 
the  convents  are  in  ruins.  Sta.  Lucia  is  the 
first  which  comes  in  sight,  on  the  crest  of 
the  nearest  peak,  then  Sta.  Romana  on  the 
eastern  slope.  Then,  by  the  pilgrims'  road 
which  winds  through  an  avenue  of  ancient 
ilexes  and  elms,  we  reached  the  gates  of  Sta. 
Maria  delle  Grazie.    The  long  drive,  and 


the  steep  walk  in  the  great  heat,  had  made 
us  faint  with  hunger  and  thirst.  The  monks 
came  out  with  wine,  and  slices  of  BoloiTa 
sausage  and  delicious  coarse  bread,  to  a ; 
room  at  the  gate,  for  ladies  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  walls,  and  never  was  refreshment 
more  acceptable.  There  are  only  thirteen 
monks  now,  who  live  an  active  life  of  charity, 
and  whose  advice  and  instruction  are  mdely 
sought  by  the  country  people  around.  :  There 
is  little  fear  of  their  suppression,  as  they  have 
scarcely  any  finances,  and  their  humble  dwell- 
ings on  the  bare  crag,  far  from  all  human  habi- 
tations, could  not  be  sold  for  anything,  and 
would  be  useless  to  the  present  govemraent. 
Those  we  saw  were  a  grand  group ;  one,  a  tall 
and  commanding  figure  with  handsome  face 
and  flashing  eyes,  told  us  of  the  peace 
and  blessing  he  received  from  his  solitaiy 
life  here,  and  of  the  ever-growing  interest  of 
the  place  and  all  its  associations  ;  another,  of 
a  coarse  common  expression,  spoke  in  mur- 
muring tones,  and  was  sceptical  about  all  his 
stories,  which  he  wound  up  always  by"K 
tradizione;"  a  third,  was  an  old  venerable 
man  of  eighty-six,  who  had  passed  his  life  in 
these  solitudes,  a  life  so  evidently  given  up  j 
to  prayer  that  his  spirit  seemed  only  half  to  > 
belong  to  earth.  We  spoke  to  him  of  the  [ 
change  which  was  coming  over  the  monastic : 
life,  but  he  did  not  murmur — "  E  la  volont.i 
di  Dio ; "  only  when  he  talked  of  the  great 
poverty  of  the  people  from  the  present  tau- 
tion,  and  of  their  reduced  means  of  helping 
them,  he  lamented  a  little. 

The  three  monks  went  with  us  to  the  top, 
where  the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  "  guardian 
of  the  holy  Soracte,"  formerly  stood,  and 
where  the  Hirpini,  as  the  people  of  the  sur- 
rounding district  were  called,  came  to  offer 
their  annual  sacrifices,  and  were,  on  that 
account,  says  PHny,  exempted  from  militaiy 
service  and  other  public  duties.  » 

On  the  supposed  site  of  the  ancient  temple. 
2,270  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  perched 
on  the  highest  points  of  the  perpendicolar 
crags,  its  walls  one  with  their  precipices,  now 
stands  the  monaster)-  of  S.  Silvestro.  It  is  a 
sublime  position,  removed  from  and  above 
everything  else.  Hawks  circle  around  its 
huge  cliffs,  and  are  the  only  sign  of  life. 
On  a  lower  terrace  are  the  church  and  her- 
mitage of  S.  Antonio,  ruined  and  deserted. 
To  these  solitudes  came  Constantine  to  seek 
for  Sylvester  the  hermit,  whom  he  found  here 
in  a  cave  and  led  away  to  raise  to  the  papal 
throne,  walking  before  him  as  he  rode  upon 
his  mule,  as  is  represented  in  the  ancient 
frescoes  of  the  Quattro  Incoronati  I 
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The  oratory  of  Sylvester  was  enclosed  in 
a  monastery  founded  in  746  by  Carloman, 
son  of  Chtrles  Martel,  and  uncle  of  Chiirle- 
mngne,  and  though  later  buildings  have  suc- 
ceeded upon  the  same  spot,  and  the  existing 
edifice  is  externally  of  1500,  it  encloses  much 
of  the  church  of  Carloman,  and  the  more 
ancient  hermitage  of  Sylvester.  The  walls 
of  the  church  are  covered  with  medieval 
frescoes,  fading,  but  still  very  beautiful.  On 
the  right  of  the  entrance  is  S.  Buenaventura  ; 
then  come  S.  Anne,  the  Virgin,  S.  Roch,  and 
S.  Sebastian,  but  all  have  been  much  injured 
by  the  goatherds  who  used  to  shelter  their 
flocks  here  when  the  church  was  utterly 
deserted.  The  beautiful  old  high-altar  is 
richly  carved  in  stone  taken  from  the  moun- 
tain itself.  Behind  it  are  a  curious  holy 
water  ba- 
sin, and  a 
priest's 
chamber. 
A  martyr's 
stone — 
"Pietra  di 
Paragone " 
— may  be 
seen  in  the 
wall. 

Beneath 
the  lofty 
tribune  is 
the  cell  of 
Sylvester, 
half  cut  in 
the  moun- 
tain itself. 
It  encloses 
the  sloping 
mass  of 

rock  which  formed  the  bed  of  his  hermitage, 
and  his  stone  seat.  Here  also  is  the  altar  on 
which  first  Sylvester  himself,  and  afterwards 
Gregory  the  Great,  said  mass.  On  the  walls 
are  dim  frescoes  of  the  seventh  century, 
faintly  lighted  by  the  rays  stealing  in  above 
the  altar— Christ,  S.  Sylvester,  S.  Gregory, 
and  the  Archangel  Michael.  A  long  in- 
scription in  the  upper  church  tells  the  story 
of  a  later  sainted  monk  of  Soracte,  Non- 
nosus,  who  is  reported  to  have  performed 
three  miracles  here.  The  first  was  when  a 
monk  broke  a  valuable  lamp — "  una  lampada 
orientale" — quite  into  small  pieces  in  this 
church,  and  was  in  despair  about  the  conse- 
quences, when  Nonnosus  fell  on  his  knees 
and  prayed,  and  the  culprit  saw  the  frag- 
ments miraculously  joined  together  again. 
In  the  second,  the  oUve-gardens  of  the  con- 


vent failed,  and  the  abbot  was  about  to  send 
out  to  buy  up  the  oil  of  the  paemni,  when 
Nonnosus  took  the  convent  oil — "  il  poco 
che  fu  " — and  it  was  miraculously  multiplied. 
In  the  third,  he  lifted  by  the  force  of  prayer 
a  large  stone  which  had  fallen,  back  to  its 
mountain  ledge,  where  it  may  still  be  seen  in 
proof  of  the  power  of  this  saint ! 

Behind  the  convent  is  its  little  garden, 
where  legend  tells  that  S.  Sylvester  would 
sow  one  day  his  turnips  for  the  meal  of  the 
morrow,  and  that  they  were  miraculously 
brought  to  perfection  during  the  night. 
There  is  a  grand  view  from  this  over  all  the 
wide-spreading  country,  but  especially  into 
the  blue  gorges  of  the  Sabina,  and  the  monks 
described  the  beautiful  effect  when  each  of 
the  countless  villages  which  can  be  seen 

firom  hence, 
.  lights  its 

bonfire  on 
the  eve  of 
the  Ascen- 
sion. 

The  last 
monks  who 
lived  in  S. 
Silves  tr  o 
were  Fran- 
ciscans, and 
they  left  it 
in  1 700,  be- 
cause seven 
of  their 
number 
were  then 
killed  by 
lightning  in 
a  storm. 
Our  monas- 
tic friends  accompanied  us  on  our  return  as  far 
as  Sta.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  and  as  we  turned 
to  descend  the  mountain- path,  the  old  monk 
of  eighly-six,  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
steps,  stretched  out  his  hands  and  most 
solemnly  blessed  us—"  May  the  blessed 
Saviour  keep  and  guide  you,  and  may  his 
holy  angels  walk  with  you  in  all  your  ways." 

As  we  slowly  descended  the  mountain,  we 
looked  down  through  the  woods  to  Santa 
Roraana  at  its  eastern  base,  near  which  are 
tlie  deep  fissures  called  Voragini,  whence 
pestilential  vapours  arise.  Pliny  mentions 
these  exhalations  from  Soracte  as  fatal  to 
birds,  and  quotes  Varro,  who  speaks  of  a 
fountain  on  Soracte  four  feet  in  width,  which 
flowed  at  sunrise,  and  appeared  to  boil,  and 
of  which,  when  birds  drank,  they  died.  By 
Servius  a  story  is  told  of  some  shepherds 
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who  were  sacrificing  to  Pluto,  when  the  vic- 
tims were  carried  off  from  the  very  altar  by 
wolves.  The  shepherds  pursuing  them  came 
upon  the  cave  whence  the  pestilential  va- 
pours issued,  which  destroyed  all  who  came 
within  their  reach.  A  maiady  ensued,  and 
the  oracle  declared  that  the  only  remedy  was 
to  ilo  as  the  wolves  did — to  live  by  plunder. 
Ilencc  they  were  called  Hirpini  Sorani — 
Pluto's  wolves,  from  hirpus^  whidi  was 
Sabine  for  a  wolf,  and  Serwms^  another 
name  for  Pluto,  and  accordingly,  robbers 


there  always  were  on  Soracte  till  the  forests  I 
which  clothed  the  whole  neighbooriioodwere 
for  the  most  part  cut  down  about  twenty  i 
years  ago.    With  the  robbers,  the  w(dra ' 
and  be^,  which  abounded  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  disappeared,  many  posons  ' 
being  still  alive  who  have  had  adventnrons 
escapes  from  them.    OUo  says  that  dun 
were  also  wild  goats  upon  Soncte,  of  such 
wonderful  activity  that  they  could  leap  axtr 
feet  at  one  bound  1 
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AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 


[Hie  following  lines  refer  to  an  incident  which  occnrred  after  one  of  the  battles  doting  the 
Franco-German  war  in  Josnaty,  1B71.] 


ON  the  field  where  battle  has  late  been  won, 
On  the  teeming  field  of  death. 
Where  friend  and  foe  lie  side  by  side. 

One  is  parting  hard  with  breath : 
But  the  life  blood  ebbing  away 

From  his  breast  he  does  not  feel. 
For  his  heart  is  wrung  by  a  fierco'  pang 
Than  is  bom  of  bullet  or  steeL 

He  has  wandered  in  fancy  far  away 

From  the  stranger  soil  where  he  lies, — 
To  his  far-off  home  in  the  fatherland. 

And  \xh  seesi  with  Fancy's  eyes, 
His  fair  young  wife  with  her  baby  boy 

Upon  her  knees — and  there, 
In  the  well-known  comer  by  the  ttearth 

He  sees — his  empty  chair. 

He  remembers  well  on  that  summer  mom, 

When  tfhey  tore  him  away  to  fight, 
How  bravely  she  strove,  that  tender  wife, 

To  hide  her  tears  from  his  sight; 
And  how  when  he  turned  to  kiss  lus  boy. 

The  sturdy  infant  cried, 
To  follow  his  father  off  to  the  war, 

And  march  with  a  sword  by  his  side. 

He  thinks  how  for  long  and  dreary  days. 

They  will  watch  and  watch  in  vain 
For  the  soldier  who  marched  away  that  mom, 

And  will  never  come  back  again. 
How  by  doubt,  more  cmel  than  death  itself. 

Her  heart  will  be  oppressed, 
While  he,  &r  away  in  a  nameless  grave, 

In  the  stranger's  land  is  at  rest. 

Oh,  for  one  human  ear  in  which 

His  brief  sad  tale  to  tell  1 
To  dia^e  it  with  one  dying  word 

For  those  he  loves  so  well — 
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One  word  of  blessing  for  his  boy — 

Is  there  none,  oh  GoAf  not  one 
To  carry  a  fathoms  dying  word 

Of  bleuing  to  his  ion? 

Hal  has  heaven  then  heard  that  frantic  prayer 

Or  is  it  a  fevered  brain 
That  has  conjured  up  this  lovely  dream? 

No ;  he  has  not  cried  in  vain. 
A  woman's  fytm  is  by  his  side, 

And  bathes  his  burning  brow : 
She  bears  on  her  arm  a  blood-red  cross ; 

Ah  I  he  knows  ite  meaning  now. 

One  dying  effort  to  loose  his  tongue 

He  mutters  a  name — an  address. 
Her  ear  is  bent  to  the  closing  Hps, 

And  she  catches  a  faint  "  God  biess." 
Tis  enough — a  world  of  unuttered  thanks 

In  a  single  glance  exprest— 
A  sigh  of  relief :  one  short  sharp  pang, 

And  the  soldier  is  gone  to  his  rest. 

Kind  Nature  covered  his  body  that  night 

With  a  snow-white  ftmend  pall, 
From  the  darkened  heavens  over  head 

Did  the  big  flakes  gently  fall. . 
They  silendy  covered  that  bloody  field 

With  a  mantle  of  virgin  white ; — 
Twas  well  that  the  havoc  man  had  wrought 

Kind  Nature  hid  that  night. 

Twere  shame  that  the  piercing  eye  of  day 

Should  look  on  that  hideous  sight ; 
And  the  devilish  work  of  man  be  seen 

In  the  pure,  fresh  morning  light. 
So  with  tender  pity  she  hides  it  all. 

She  buries  friend  and  foe, 
9te  wiap^  them  all  in  one  broad  white  shroud. 

In  a  winding-sheet  of  snow  1 

But  the  Saxon  soldier's  dying  word 

Will  be  wafted  far  from  here, 
Will  be  borne  away  to  his  distant  home. 

And  breathed  in  a  widowed  ear. 
Twill  soothe  her  bitter  grief  to  hear 

A  kind  voice  gently  tell, 
How  be  died  with  blessings  on  bis  lips 

For  those  he  loved  so  well. 


Shell  treasure  for  her  baby  boy 

That  message  from  the  dead ; 
Perhaps  in  after  years  'twill  bring 

A  blessing  on  his  head. 
And  mother  and  son  alike  will  pray — 

As  they  pray  who  know  such  loss — 
For  her  who  bore  on  her  arm  that  day, 

The  sign  of  the  blood-red  cross  I 

y.  UATJCOIM  DOHERTY. 
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LETTERS  FROM  H.M.S.  CHALLENGER, 

III. — GIBRALTAR  TO'  IHK  WEST  OF  iraiEBIFFE. 


THE  ChalUn^  remained  loslied  along- 
side the  New  Mole  at  Gibraltar  for  a 
week.  The  weather,  although  it  was  little 
past  mid-winter,  was  warm  and  bright.  The 
spring  seemed  already  starting,  and  some 
beautiful  mauve  patches  of  almond  blossom 
lightened  up  the  face  of  the  grim  old  rock. 
The  aloes  were  in  full  flower,  and  the 
"Alameda"  and  the  grounds  of  the  Go- 
vernor's summer  cottage  were  crimson  with 
them.  I  do  not  know  any  plant  more 
ornamental.  The  rich  colour  of  -tlie  fl^ver- 
spikes  contrasts  admirably  with  the  cold 
grey-green  of  the  foliage,  and  the  rigid  spear- 
hte  leaves  have  a  thoroughly  exotic  look, 
more  so  than  most  of  the  phmts  of  warmer 
latitudes. 

January  a4th.  A  small  party  us  had 
a  most  pleasant  excursion  with  Captain 
Phillimore,  the  Captain-Superintendent  of  the 
Dockyard.  \Ve  started  after  breakfast  in 
the  gun-boat  Pigeon^  across  the  bay  to  Alge- 
siras.  After  paying  our  respects  to  the 
Spanish  Governor,  a  handsome  dignified  man 
who  received  us  with  great  courtesy  and 
returned  our  visit  on  the  following  day,  we 
took  a  walk  about  the  town,  admired  the 
market  with  its  ample  supply  of  fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruitj  and  visited  a  large  circus- 
like building,  where  for  about  a  week  in  the 
year,  in  carnival  time,  bull-fights  are  held; 
and  which  was  filled  with  horse  trappings, 
and  banners  and  swords  and  small  feathei^ 
spears,  and  all  the  other  tawdry  and  hozrid 
paraphernalia  of  that  barbarous  sport. 

A  splendid  aqueduct,  evidently  built  in 
the  old  times  when  Spain  held  a  very 
different  position  from  the  one  she  holds 
now,  brings  abundance  of  water  into  the 
town  from  the  high  grounds  at  some  dis- 
tance. Near  the  town  it  crosses  a  valley, 
raised  high  on  a  long  line  of  quaint  narrow 
arches.  We  wandered  up  this  valley  for 
several  miles  to  a  pretty  water-fall  called  "  La 
Chorrea,"  where  we  stopped  and  had  a  deli- 
cious luncheon,  the  chief  element  in  it  the 
supply  of  luscious  ripe  oranges  which  we  liad 
got  fresh  from  the  trees  on  oar  way ;  and 
after  sitting  sketching  and  chatting  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  we  quietly  retraced  our 
steps  to  the  town,  where  we  found  the 
Pigeon  awaiting  our  return. 

The  valley  is  well  wooded,  andfinm  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  vegetation,  in  the  r^iddle 
of  the  region  of  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees, 


there  was  little  to  remind  us  of  winter.  The  ' 
greater  part  of  our  route  lay  tlirough  an  old 
cork  forest,  the  gnarled  ni^ed  trees  a  coo- ' 
siderable  distance  apart  with  green  sward 
beneath,  like  the  trees  in  an  English  park. 
The  foliage  of  an  old  cork  tree  is  dark  anil 
grey,  and  somewhat  scanty,  but  along  our  path 
the  rough  boles  and  branches  were  ever)- 
where  beautifully  relieved  by  great  patches 
of  the  furry  golden  rhizomes  and  light  green 
feathery  fronds  of  one  of  the  hare's-foot  ferns 
{Davallia)y  perched  in  the  clefts  of  L*ie 
branches  or  dinging  in  the  deep  grooves 
formed  by  the  splitting  of  the  outer  layers  d 
the  cork. 

We  passed  several  fruit  farms,  most  of 
them  evidently  of  old  standing,  with  orange 
and  lemon  trees  thir^  and  foily  feet  high, 
nov  bending  and  breaking  under  their  Irad 
of  golden  fruit,  eight  or  ten  ripe  oranges  at 
the  end  of  every  branch,  thrown  out  in  splen- 
did contrast  against  die  dark  green  Iea\-es. 
The  spring  flowers  were  beginning  to  bloom, 
I  and  great  spikes  of  Narcissus  polyanikus 
I  sent  out  a  delightful  finance  from  the  hedge- 
rows. The  whole  scene  was  very  beautiful, 
and  the  small  amoimt  of  cultivation  and  the 
evident  carelessness  and  bad  management, 
produced  the  fotling  of  regret  which  seems 
inseparable  from  everything  concerning  the 
Spain  of  the  present — that  a  country  naturally 
capable  of  so  mucli  should  do  so  little. 

At  Gibraltar  we  visited  the  remarkable 
caves  which  penetrate  the  lunestone  rock, 
and  on  one  occasion  Captain  Nares  lit  up 
St.  Midiael's  cave,  the  largest  of  them,  with 
candles  and  blue  ligtUs,  dirowing  out  the 
magnificent  curtauns  and  columns  c£  semi- 
transparent  stalactite  in  contrasts  of  li^bt 
and  shade  and  colouring,  and  producing  a 
highly  picturesque  efiect. 

We  had  not  time  to  make  any  systemaM 
exploration  of  the  caves  with  a  \'iew  to  in- 
creasing our  knowledge  of  the  animal  remai'^ 
which  they  contain,  but  His  Excellency  S;r 
Fenwick  Williams,  of  Kars,  the  Governor  o; 
Gibraltar,  with  other  kind  attentions,  plaad 
at  our  disposal  a  considerable  collection  o: 
bones  and  implements  which  had  been 
brought  together  by  an  officer  formerly 
stationed  at  Gibraltar,  and  we  had  dius  an 
opportunity  of  forming  some  idea  of  ' 
curious  succession  of  the  inmates  of  i 
caves  from  pre-historic  down  to  coiapiti- 
tiveiy  modem  times.  | 
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We  left  Gibraltar  on  the  a6th.  We  had 
fine  moderate  weather,  and  had  a  very  fairly 
successful  week,  sounding,  trawling,  dredging, 
and  taking  temperatures,  between  Gibraltar 
and  Madeira.  On  Monday,  the  3rd  of 
February,  we  dredged  off  the  Desertas,,and 
in  the  afternoon  put  down  the  trawl.  The 
bottom,  however,  proved  to  be  too  rocky  and 
the  trav/I  fouled  and  was  lost, — to  our  great 
regret,  for  it  was  well  made  and  well 
balanced,  and  had  been  successful  in  every 
cast,  even  to  the  greatest  depths. 

Next  morning  we  anchored  in  the  road- 
stead of  Funchal. 

AVe  spent  two  dajra  only  at  Madeira,  and 
we  can  of  course  add  notliirfg  to  the  many 
excellent  descriptions  which  have  been  given 
of  the  Island.  We,  apparently  in  cpmmon 
with  all  others,  were  struck  with  its  exceeding 
beauty,  and  particularly  yith  the  wonderful  , 
profusion  of  flowers.  Patches  of  glorious 
colour  were  visible  from  the  ship  even  at  this 
early  season,  and  these  when  looked  at  more 
closely,  resolved  themselves  into  astonishing 
festoons  and  garlands  of  flowering  careepers, 
hanging  across  the  streets  and  clothing  and 
mantling  over  every  wall  and  trellis. 

Tliere  was  a  fine  SougaijwWm  in  Captain 
Phillimore's  garden  at  Gibraltar,  but  round 
Funclial  it  was  eveiywhere  in  eveiy  shade 
of  colour,  from  a  brick-red,  t^ugh  rich 
crimsons  and  violets,  to  a  pale  delicate 
mauve.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  tliit-singalarly 
ornamental  plant  will  not  as  yet  stand  the 
climate  of  England  !  From  its  brilliaiK^  not 
depending  upon  the  flower,  but  upon  a 
bunch  of  tracts  or  flower-leaves,  it  stands  a 
long  time,  scarcely  varying  in  effect  from 
early  in •  December  to  the  middle  or  end  of 
August.  Second  only  to  the  ScugainvUlca, 
in  decorating  the  verandahs  and  trellises  in 
Madeira,  are  several  species  of  Bignonia, 
particularly  B.  vcnusta,  which  runs  out  into 
long  wreaths,  clustering  round  every  avail- 
able projection,  and  glorifying  it  wth  its 
trusses  of  golden  bells.  Many  of  our  party 
went  off  at  once  on  horseback  to  the  hilb, 
whilst  others  found  enough  to  enjoy  during 
&e  few  hours  of  our  stity,  in  the  gardens  and 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

Madeira  is  ver}*  rich  in  land-shells,  which 
are  particularly  interesting,  owing  to  the 
singular  position  in  which  these  Atlantic 
islands  stands  as  to  the  source  and  exten- 
sion of  their  land  faunae.  Some  of  the 
naturalists  of  our  party  took  the  opportunity 
of  going  over  a  very  instructive  collection  of 
the  land-shells,  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Rev.  R.  }Ioog  Watson,  during  hia  residence.  { 


On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  February, 
we  left  Madeira  and  stood  for  the  Canaries. 
We  liad  a  capital  breeze  all  tlie  way,=force 
5 — 6  from  the  north-east.  We  only 
stopjjed  to  sound  once  in  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  fathoms,  about 
half-way,  and  made  on  an  average  eight 
knots  an  hour,  so  that  we  found  flurselves  off 
Teneriffe  early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  ' 

We  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz, 
and  remained  there  a  couple  of  days,  and 
stint  ofi"  a  tenting  party  consisting  of  several 
of  the  scientific  staff  and  one  or  two  oificers, 
to  the  C ana  das,  the  mountain  plateau  at  an 
elevation  of  about  seven  thousand  feet,  five 
thousand  feet  below  the  stmimit  of  the  Peak. 
With  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  British 
Consul,  their  arrangements  were  all  satisfac- 
torily made.  They  went  across  the  island  to 
Orotava,  whence  they  commenced  the  ascent 
of  tlie  mountain.  They  spent  four  nights 
camped  on  the  high  grounds.  It  was  too 
early  in  the  season  to  attempt  the  ascent  of 
the  Peak,  and  rather  too  early  for  natural 
history  work;  the  chief  object  was  to  get  into 
the  modus  operandi  of  such  expeditions  in 
preparation  for  Uie  future.  Stitl  collections 
were  made,  both  in  zoology  and  in  geology, 
and  the  p^ty  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
wottderful  atmospheric  effects  fix)m  their 
camping  ground  above  the  lower  stratum  of 
clouds.  The  ship  weighed  anchor  on 
Monday  morning,  and  took  a  sounding  and 
dredging  cnilss  among  the  islands.  We 
dredged  between  Teneriflfe  and  Palma  and 
passed  close  -under  Palma,  near  enough  to 
see  the  outline  and  bounding  wall  of  its 
wonderful  crater ;  past  Gomera,  a  fine  bold 
rugged  island,  the  coast  showing  the  usual 
alternation — deep  ravines,  and  lava  spurs 
covered  with  vines  and  maize.  Past  Hierro, 
or  Ferro,  another  fine  bold  island  interesting 
as  having  been  long  regarded  as  the  western 
point  of  the  old  world,  and  on  that  account 
chosen  as  the  zero  in  reckoning  longitude. 
The  zero  line  passing  through  Hierro,  is  still 
used  by  some  countries,  though  the  meridian 
of  Greenwidi  is  now  ahnost  universally  em- 
ployed for  practical  purposes,  such  as  the 
construction  of  chaits.  The  position  of 
Hierro  appears  to  have  determined  the  line 
of  division  of  the  world  on  maps,  into  an 
eastern  and  a  western  hemisphere. 

We  had  splendid  moonlight  during  our 
cruise,  and  although  the  Peak  remained 
almost  constantly  shrouded  in  mist  during 
the  day,  it  shone  out  at  night  as  a  dazzhng 
white  cone  through  the  rifls  in  the  clouds. 

We  left  Teneriffe  on  the  x4th  of  March, 
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and  commenced  our  first  regular  line  of 
ocean  surveying.  From  Santa  Cruz  to  Som- 
brero, the  nearest  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  distance  in  a  direct  line  is  about  two 
thousand  six  hundred  nautical  miles.  Our 
object  was  to  divide  this  distance  by  a  set  of 
stations,  and  at  each  of  these  to  take  the 
exact  depth^  bringing  up  with  the  sounding 
instrument  a  sample  qf  the  bottom,  both  as 
a  guarantee  that  the  soimding  had  been  suc- 
c^sfiil,  and  in  order  that  we  might  examine 
and  note  its  character ;  to  determine  the 
temperature  of  the  bottom-water  by  means 
of  the  self-registering  thermometer;  to  take 
with  the  same  instrument  a  series  of  tem- 
perature soundings,  at  different  depths,  and 
thus  to  arrive  at  the  vertical  distribution  of 
temperature ;  to  bring  up  a  sample  of  the 
bottom-water,  sufficient  for  the  determination 
of  its  spedfic  gravity  and  for  analysis;  and 
finally,  at  certain  stations  where  it  seemed 


desirable  to  expend  the  necessary  time  and 
labour,  to  lower  the  dredge  and  ascertain  as 
far  as  possible  the  existence  or  absence  of 
animals  at  the  bottom,  and,  if  present,  their 
characters  and  position  in  the  zoological 
series,  and  their  general  distribution  throngfa- 
out  the  section. 

This  programme  was  in  every  respect  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  Twenfy-two  observing 
stations  were  selected,  on  an  average  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  apart.  Dredging 
was  the  only  operation  which  was  attended 
with  much  difficulty,  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  the  dredge  failed,  but  with  this 
exception  which  was  quite  unimportant 
from  the  large  number  of  successful  hauls  at 
quite  sufficiently  short  intervals,  all  the  re- 
quired observatims  were  made  at  every 
station. 

From  Teneriffe  for  the  first  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  the  bottom  is  nearly  level,  at 
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a  depth  of  about  two  thousand  fathoms. 
The  bottom  consists  of  the  now  well-known 
"globigerina  ooze,"  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
greyish  calcareous  mortar,  soft  on  the  sur- 
face, becoming  firmer  below,  and  made  up 
in  a  great  degree  of  the  shells  of  foramini- 
fera,  diiefly  of  the  genera  Giobigerina  and 
OrbuUna,  entire  or  more  or  less  broken  up 
and  dbintegrated. 

Aloi^  with  the  fbraminiferous  shells,  some 
other  shells,  of  much  larger  size,  enter  in  varying 
proportion  into  the  composition  of  the  ooze, 
or,  perhaps,  may  be  rather  said  to  be  mixed 
with  it.  These  are  principally  shells  of 
Pieropods,  with  a  few  of  those  Of  Heicropods, 
and  of  pelagic  Gnsteropods.  The  last  of 
these  groups,  the  Gasteropoda,  are  well 
known.  They  include  the  great  mass  of  the 
mollusca  of  the  present  time ;  for  example, 
the  whelk,  the  periwinkle,  and  the  garden 
snail.   Their  shells  are  with  few  exceptions 


univalve  and  spiral,  often  thin  and  delicate, ' 
sometimes,  as  in  the  genera  Slrombus,  Jntsus, 
Cmus,  and  many  others,  thick  and  massive,  ' 
weighty  accumulations  of  carbonate  of  lime  > 
secreted  from  the  sea-iJi-ater.    They  have  a 
distinct  head  bearing  organs  of  sense,  but 
the  character  which  most  distinguishes  them 
from  their  nearer  allies  is  their  mode  of 
locomotion,  which  is  by  means  of  a  long  roas- 
cular  plate  secreting  a  viscid  mucus,  running  , 
along  beneath  the  body  of  the  animal,  and 
by  alternate  extension  and  conttaction,  en- 
abling it  to  creep  over  a  solid  surface.  Most 
of  these  animals  live  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  as  their  organization  demands.    One  or ' 
two  only  of  the  shell-making  genera  are 
pelagic,  and  the  only  important  one  of  these 
is  the  gei^us  Janthina,  which  inhabits  a  spinl 
shell,  like  a  snail-sheU,  of  a  most  lovely  blue. 
Janthina  floats  by  si>reading  out  its  "  foot "  . 
on  the  sutfara,  but  it  is  more  usually  fband  | 
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attached  to  the  different  kinds  of  "  Portu- 
guese men-of-war,"  Vdella,  Physaiia,  and 
Porpita,  or  in  the  mid-Atlantic,  in  the  wan- 
dering islands  of  gulf-weed.  At  certain 
seasons  a  pecuhar  kind  of  membranous  float 
or  raft  is  secreted  from  the  animal,  like  a 
crescentic  piece  of  honeycomb  with  tiie  cells 
filled  with-  air.  The  e^  sacs,  iriiich  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  conimon  whelk,  are 
attached  beneath  the  floaty  and  when  the 
float  is  complete  and  the  egg-sacs  full,  the 
creature-disengages  it,  and  leaves  the  eggs  to 
be  hatched  as  it  drifts  about  on  the  surface 
in  the  warmth  and  sun-Hght.  The  shells  of 
Jantkina  are  common  in  the  "globigerina 
ooze."  They  are  not  unfrequently  cast  up 
on  the  shore  on  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  even  on  the  Shetlands 
and  the  Fffiroe  Islands.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, inhabitants  of 
our  Nordiem  Seas. 
They  are  drifted 
along  and  scattered 
about  by  our  bene- 
ficent ameliorator, 
the  Gulf-Stream. 

The  Heteropoda 
are  very  close  to  the 
Gasteropoda,  and  in 
most  modem  works 
on  zoology  they  are 
associated  with 
them  as  a  sub-class. 
They  are  entirely 
pelagic,  and  as  it 
is  only  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances 
that  one  can  stop 
the  ship  in  mid- 
ocean  and  hunt  for 

them,  they  are  little  known.  One  or  two  of 
their  sheUs  are  met  with  in  collections,  one 
especially,  Carinaria,  a  beautiful  little  glassy 
boat,  which  one  would  take  at  first  for  some 
form  of  the  paper-nautilus.  The  shell  of 
Carinaria  gives  no  idea,  however,  of  the 
form  of  the  animal,  which  with  one  or 
two  allied  genera, — such  as  Fteroirachm  and 
Firoloida  vbidi  do '  not  produce  shells  at 
all,  is  sometimes  abundant  in  calm  weather 
on  the  surface  of  the  warm  seas.  The  sheU 
hangs  below  the  animal,  connected  with  it 
by  a  kind  of  neck,  and  is  merely  meant  for 
the  protection  of  some  very  vital  oi^ans, 
including  the  heart,  the  gills,  and  the  liver. 
The  remainder  of  the  animal  is  ten  times  the 
size  of  the  shell,  and  forms  a  large  sac, 
usually  gelatinous  and  very  transparent, 
often  dotted  over  with  purple  pigment  spots. 
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The  front  of  the  sac  is  drawn  out  into  a 
long,  singularly-formed  snout,  and  near  it 
there  are  bright,  well-marked  eyes  and  a  pair 
of  feelers.  The  posterior  part  of  the  sac  is 
produced  into  a  fin-like  tail.  Along  the 
upper  middle  line  of  the  animal  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  swims  in  the  water,  the  part 
corresponding  with  the  "foot**  in  ordinary 
shell-fish  is  raised  into  a  high,  crest-like  fin. 
The  bodies  of  these  creatures  are  large,  some 
of  them  not  less  than  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  but  like  most  free,  floating  animals, 
they  are  very  soft,  formed  mainly  of  a  "  con- 
nective tissue,"  with  little  in  it  but  sea-water. 
.In  this  way  their  bulk  is  greatly  increased 
without  materially  adding  to  their  weight, 
and  they  weigh  little  more  than  an  equal 
bulk  of  sea-water,  and  require  little  exertion 
to  float  or  swim.  One  curious  result  of  this 
transparency  is  that 
we  can  see  through 
the  outer  wall,  in 
the  most  wond«ful 
detail,  all  the  inter- 
nal arrangements, 
the  nervous  centres 
with  the  compli- 
cated organs  of 
sense,  the  heart 
with  its  pulsating 
chambers,  and  the 
blood  following  its 
course  through  the 
system  and  through 
the  gills,  the  £di- 
mentary  canal  and 
all  its  accessory 
glands.  The  He- 
teropoda are  pro- 
bably the  most 
highly-organized  group  in  which  such  trans- 
parency exists. 

The  shells  of  Carinaria  are  rare  in  the 
globigerina  ooze;  but  two  small  spiral  shells 
belonging  to  animals  of  the  same  sub-class, 
Atlanta  pcronii  and  Oxygynis  k'craudrenii, 
are  sometimes  in  such  numbers  as  to  have 
a  sensible  effect  in  adding  to  the  formation. 
Although  the  Heteropod  shells  of  the  present 
day  are  in^;nificant  in  size,  they  pkyed  a 
much  more  important  rile  in  early  times,  for 
thers  seems  little  doubt  that  the  great  shells 
of  the  genera  Enomphilus  and  Bellerophon, 
which  sometimes  go  far  to  make  up  whole 
beds  of  limestone  of  the  Silurian  and  Car- 
boniferous periods;  are  to  be  referred  to  this 
group. 

The  Pteropoda  are  further  removed  than 
the  Heteropoda  are  from  the  typical  Gastero- 
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Poda,  and  are  much  simpler  in.  tbeir  structure. 
The  head  is  not  so  markedly  separated  from 
the  body,  and  the  organs  of  sense  are  rudi- 
mentary. The  body  is  conical  and  some- 
times spiral,  and  is  very  usually  contained 
in  a  ddicate  shell,  sometimes  spiral  in  form, 
more  frequently  conical  or  tubular ;  or  like 
an  ornamental  flower-glass,  or  like  a  watch- 
pocket.  The  foot  is  modified  into  two  wing- 
like appendages,  one  ph  either  side  of  the 
mouth.  These  are  frequently  brightly  coloured 
when  the  animal  is  living  and  different  parts 
of  the  body  show  iridescent  blues  and  greens. 
Multitudes  these  little  things  may  now 
and  then  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
fluttering  with  their  wings  and  glittering  in 
the  sunshine ;  to  be  compared  with  nothing 
more  aptly  tlian  with  a  congregation  of  the 
more  dressy  of  the  bombyx  moths,  as  one 
sometimes  comes  upon  them  on  a  sunny 
momlog  just  after  a  family  of  them  have 
escaped  irom  their  chrysalises. 

The  Pieropoda  are  much  smaller  than  the 
Hderqpoda ;  the  largest  of  the  present  day 
are  not  more  than  about  an  inch  in  length, 
though  antediluvian  species  of  tiie  genus 
Cmularia  and  its  allies  sometimes  reached 
a  lengUi  of  nearly  two  feet  Hiey  make  up 
for  their  small  size,  however,  by  their  num- 
bers. Everywhere  in  the  hi^  seas  they 
absolutely  swarm.  They  are  iKit  always  to 
be  taken  in  the  towing-net,  as  they  seem  to 
have  a  habit,  in  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
when  there  is  any  wind,  of  swimming  a  little 
u-ay  below  the  surface  ;  but  in  a  fine  calm 
evening,  no  matter  where,  a  haul  of  the 
towing-net  can  scarcely  be  made  without 
catching  many  of  them. 

The  most  widely  distributed  species  in 
the  Atlantic  seems  to  be  •Diacria  trtspinosa 
with  a  little  pocket-like  shell  of  some  weight 
'and  strength,  shaded  purple  and  white. 
Several  species  of  CavoUtiia  are  abundant^ 
the  largest  C.  tn'dentatai  Clio  cuspukUay 
with  a  fretted  shell  whose  ornament  reminds 


I  one  of  some  of  the  fossil  genera,  is  perhaps 
I  the  species  most  frequendy  seen  on  the 
surface,  and  the  one  which  shows  the 
iridescent  colouring  with  the  greatest  bril- 
liancy. The  several  species  of  Styliela,  mudi 
smaller  than  the  otiiers,  are  much  more 
numerous,  and  sometimes  throng  the  towing- 
net  with  their  glassy  needles.  Styliola  subu- 
lata,  S*  adeula,  and  .S.  virgiUa  are  in 
immense  abuiuiance  and  very  ^eknally  dis- 
tributed. Some  of  Uiese  species  sometimes 
reach  the  coast  of  Britain,  but  an  indraugbt 
of  northern  water  which  includes  the  British 
Islands  in  a  fork  keeps  out  these  oceanic 
things  from  our  shores.  If  the  British  natu- 
ralist, to  whom  these  things  are  usually 
;  unknown  in  a  living  state,  will  only  push  his 
towii^  net-work  by  a  tug  steamer,  or  his 
own  or,  a  friend's  yacht,  forty  or  fifty  miles 
from  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
he  will  get  beyond  the  Arctic  water,  and  will 
wonder,  as  I  did  only  lately,  at  the  new 
animal  world  in  the  shape  of  Pteropods, 
Heteropods,  Siphonophora,  and  above  all 
Polycystina  and  Acanthometrina  in  all  their 
wonderful  varieties  of  form  and  sculpture, 
which  will  sudSenly  burst  upon  him. 

The  Pteropvda  extend  &r  to  the  north- 
ward, one,  Umadm  kdicina  with  a  delicate 
but  very  elegmt  spiral  shell,  and  another, 
Clione  boreaUs,  which  belongs  to  the  shell-Ies 
subdivision,  we  frequently  seen  by  Arctic 
voyagers  in  such  numbers  that  they  actually 
colour  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  patches  of 
many  square  miles  in  extent,  and  they  are 
said  to  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  food 
of  the  Greenland  whale,  which  strains  them 
out  of  the  water  as  it  passes  through  his 
mouth,  with  his  whalebone  sieve.  1  haw 
dwelt  on  this  little  group  because  their 
history  is  not  very  familiar,  and  because  I 
hope  to  show  that,  small  as  they  are,  they  phy 
by  no  means  an  unimportant  part  in  some 
of  the  recent  geological  processes  of  recon- 
struction. 

C.  WYVILLE  THOMSON. 


A  CYCLE. 


IF  he  had  come  in  the  early  dawn, 
When  the  sunrise  flushed  the  earth, 
I  would  have  given  him  all  my  heart, 
Whatever  the  heart  was  worth. 

If  he  bad  come  at  the  noontide  hour, 
He  would  not  have  come  too  late  j 

I  would  have  given  him  patient  faith, 
For  then.  I  h^  learned  to  wait. 


If  he  had  come  in  tiie  after-^ov, 
In  the  peace  of  the  eventide, 

I  would  have  given  him  hands  and  biain, 
And  worked  for  him  till  I  died. 

If  he  comes  now  the  sun  has  set. 
And  the  light  has  died  away, 

I  will  not  give  him  a  broken  life 
But  will  tutn  and  say  him  "  Nay  I " 

C.  BROOU. 
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THE  Apostle  Paul,  writing  to  Timothy 
towards  the  close  of  his  imposonment 
at  Rome,  says,  in  reference  to  his  lonely 
state,  and  a&  an.  inducement  to  his  fidend  to 
come  to  him,  "  Demas  hath  forsaken  me, 
having  loved  this  presMU  world,  and  is  de- 
parted nnto  Thessalonica."*  There  is  some- 
I  thing  plaintive  and  touching  in  this  utterance 
:  of  the  great  Apostle.    It  is  always  sad  to  be 
(oxsaken,  especially  in  circumstances  of  trial, 
I  even  by  those  who  may  not  be  united  to  us 
I  by  the  bonds  of  close,  personal  intimacy  and 
I  intercourse ;  much  sadder  is  it  when  those 
_  who  forsake  us  are  persons  whose  previous 
]  relations  to  us  have  been  such  as  to  entitle 
I  us  to  expect  that  they  would  have  stood  by 
^  us  to  the  last   Man  was  made  for  society. 
He  craves  the  companionship  of  his  fellows ; 
he  is  dependent  on  their  sympathy  and  help 
for  mudi  of  his  comfort  and  happiness ;  he 
shrinks  from  solitariness  j — and  when  those 
whose  companionship  has  lightened  rawiy  a 
burden,  and  cheered  many  a  gloomy  hour, 
and  shortened  many  a  weary  path,  fall  away 
from  us,  estranged  or  alienated,  the  heart  is 
wounded  with  a  sharp  sorrow,  and  we  may 
be  almost  ready  to  sink  imder  the  blow.  To 
the  aSUcted  patriarch,  it  added  a  peculiar 
pan^  that  "  his  kinsfolk  \ad  failed,  and  his 
familiar  friends  had  forgotten  him."  f  The 
Psalmist  felt  it  a  peculiar  a^iavation  of  his 
trials  that  "  his  own  familiar  friend  in  whom 
he  trusted,  who  did  eat  of  his  bread,  had 
lifted  up  bis  heel  against  yi\m  • "  ^  and  he 
felt  as  if  "  the  light  of  his  eyes  had  gone 
from  him "  when  "  lover  and  friend  stood 
aloof  from  his  love,  and  his  kinsmen  stood 
afar  oflF."  § 

This  special  trial  Paul  was  called  to  endure 
amidst  the  other  afflictions  that  pressed  upon 
him  as  "  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at 
hand."  Demas  was  not  a  casual  acquaint- 
ance or  a  recent  companion ;  he  was  an  old 
friend  of  the  Apostle,  and  they  had  had 
journey ings,  and  labours,  and  sufferings  m 
common.  In  writing  to  the  Colossians, 
Paul  sends  to  them  the  salutation  of  Demas 
as  of  one  well  known  to  them,  along  with 
that  of  Luke,  "  the  beloved  physician ; " 
and  in  tlie  Epistle  to  Philemon,  he  classes 
him  with  Maik,  Luke,  and  Aristarchus  as  his 
"  fellow-labourers."  ||     Demas,  then,  had 

•  «  Tim.  it.  10.  t  Job  xul.  14, 

t  Psilm  xli.  9.  f  Ptalm  xzzviii.  10,  it. 

It  Col.  iv.  1:4;  Phil.  14.  Hmw  eputles  were  written  durins 
PmiI'i  tint  iapriimiwMt  at  R«bw.  Barins  tlw  interval 
between  thit  'and  bit  Mcond  innriaoiueat,  Oanaa  ma^  han 
accompiBiMilfaiaiiiaMaiyottolkjowMty,  aadretnraadwith 


at  one  time  been  in  close  relations  of  friend- 
^p  and  co-(^eration  with  the  Apostle ;  so 
that  his  ultimate  defection  would  be  espe- 
cially painful  to  the  latter. 

What  added,  doubtless,  to  the  Apostle's 
trial  at  this  time  was  that  by  the  defection  of 
Demas  he  was  left  almost  alone.  Of  all  his 
companions  and  fellow-labourers,  only  the 
faithful  Luke  was  with  him.  Crescens  had 
gone  to  Galatia,  Titus  to  Dalmatia,  and 
Tychicus  to  Ephesus— all  doubtless  on  er- 
rands in  the  service  of  the. Gospel.  Their 
departure  Paul  did  not  grieve  over.  In  all 
probability  they  had  gone  in  consequence  of 
his  own  wish  and  arrangement,  that  they 
might  serve  the  interests  of  that  cause  for 
which  he  was  "  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent." 
But  their  absence  rendered  all  the  more 
painful  the  desertion  of  one  of  the  only  two 
friends  that  were  left  with  him. 

And  the  Apostle  was  in  circumstances  at 
this  time  to  need  all  the  support  and  com- 
fort that  friendship  could  supply.  He  was 
an  old  man,  enfeebled  by  many  toils,  priva- 
tions, and  sufferings,  endured  for  a  long 
series  of  years  in  the  service  of  the  gospel ; 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  bonds,  and  was  in  daily 
expectation  of  being  summoned  to  seal  his 
testimony  with  his  blood.  The  imprison- 
ment die  Apostle  was  at  this  time  enduring 
was  his  second  imprisooment  at  Rome.  Of 
this  no  mention  is  made  In  Uie  history  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  but  the  notices  in  hts 
own  Epistles  to'  Timothy  and  Titus  are  such 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  after  his  two 
years'  imprisonment,  with  a  reference  to 
which  the  Acts  concludes,  the  Apostle  was 
liberated,  and  spent  some  time  afterwards  in 
evangelistic  labotu*,  visiting  Macedonia  and 
the  province  of  Asia,  passing  thence  to 
Spain,  and  from  that  proceeding  to  Ephesus 
and  Nicopolis,  whence  his  Erst  Epistle  to 
Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  were  despatched. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  again  seized,  conveyed 
to  Rome,  and  there  lodged  in  prison.  This 
time  he  was  treated  with  much  greater  seve- 
rity, apparently,  than  during  his  former  im- 
prisonment Then  he  enjoyed  a  certain 
amount  of  liberty;  he  dwelt  in  his,  own 
hired  house,  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
soldia*;  and  was  permitted  not  only  to  re- 
ceive h^  friends,  but  to  hold  meetings,  and  to 
preach  to  all  who  came,  no  man  forbidding 
htm.    Now  he  was  a  close  prisoner,  bound 

him  to  Raiae,  or  he  may  have  contiDued  in  tha  citf,  and  ibr 
a  Ma»n  rnumed  ratercoune  aith  the  Apostle  djuin^  bis 
■oGOBd  iBpriaooBeat. 
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witli  a  diain,  and,  if  traditioii  speak  trae, 
consigned  to  the  ^oomy,  unwholesome,  rock- 
hewn  dungeons  of  the  Mamertine  prison, 
there  to  await  the  final  sentence  of  the  cruel 
Nero.  If  e\-er  man  needed  the  succour  of 
friendly  sympathy  and  counsel,  it  was  the 
Apostle  under  these  circumstances.  But  it 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  Demas 
forsook  him,  and  went  home  to  Thessalonica, 
where  the  ciutain  falls  upon  him,  and  we 
hear  of  him  no  more. 

And  for  what  was  it  that  Demas  thus  for- 
sook, in  his  hour  of  need,  the  venerable 
Apostle,  whose  friend  and  fellow-labourer  he 
had  been  ?  Had  he,  like  Crescens  and  Titus, 
gone  that  he  m^ht  carry  messages  to  the 
church  at  Thessalonica,  or  devote  himself  in 
that  region  to  the  service  of  the  gospel,  the 
Apostle  would  have  seen  him  depart  without 
a  pang — would  have  sent  him  forth  with  his 
blessing.  Or  had  he  gone  on  some  urgent 
errand  of  his  own — because  some  one  whom 
he  loved  was  sick,  and  desired  to  see  him  • 
or  because  some  home-duty  demanded  his 
attention — the  Apostle  would  have  cheerfully 
postponed  his  own  claims  to  those  of  others, 
and  let  him  go  with  friendly  farewells  and 
good  wishes.  Or  even  had  he  succumbed 
through  fear  and  human  infirmity — had  the 
fury  of  "  the  lion,"  that  was  raging  to  devour 
the  Apostle,  struck  terror  into  his  com- 
panion's heart,  and  tempted  him  to  seek 
safety  in  flight — the  ku^e-hearted  Apostle 
would  have  forgiven  him,  and,  if  he  could 
not  have  excused,  would  have  passed  over  in 
silence  his  pusillanimous  retreat.  But,  alas  ! 
it  was  for  no  such  reason  that  Demas  for- 
sook Paul  at  this  juncture.  The  "  love  of  this 
present  world  "  had  taken  possession  of  the 
man's  heart;  like  a  deadly  cancer,  it  had 
eaten  out  the  vitals  of  religion  within  him  ; 
and  he  had  lost  that  which  .alone  could 
bibd  him  to  the  Apostle,  and  the  cause  with 
which  the  Apostle  was  identified. 

"Having  loved  this  present  world."'  The 
expression  is  somewhat  general,  and  it  leaves 
us  in  ignorance  of  the  particul^  form  under 
which  an  unworthy  affection  swayed  the 
mind  of  Demas,  and  led  him  to  forsake  *e 
Apostle,  and  desert  the  Christian  cause. 
The  love  of  the  world  is  a  multiform  passion, 
and  in  different  individuals  is  directed  to- 
wards different  objects.  With  Demas,  it 
may  have  been  the  love  of  worldly  gain, 
the  love  of  money,  the  desire  of  weaJth ; 
for  this,  as  it  keeps  multitudes  away  from 
Christ,  so  it  is  powerful  to  turn  aside  from 
Him  those  who  have  professed  his  name, 
causing  many  who  have  seemed  even  de- 


voted to  his  service  to  "mske  shipwredt 
of  faith  and  a  good  conscience."  Or  liis 
love  of  the  world  may  have  taken  die 

form  of  a  desire  for  worldly  power  and 
honour ;  he  may  have  been  naturally  ambi-  | 
tious  and  covetous  of  popularity;  and  as 
Thessalonica  was  a  free  city,  enjoying  setf- 
govemmen^  and  not  controlled  by  the 
Roman  power,  as  well  as  rich  and  populous,* 
the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia, he  probably  saw  in  it  a  tempbiig 
sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities.  Or 
he  may  have  been  swayed  by  a  desire  for 
sensual  pleasure ;  he  may  have  been  a  man 
naturally  inclmed  to  luxury,  fond  of  con- 
viviality; and  though  for  a  season  he 
may  have  striven  against  this  tendenqr,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  Aposde  bare 
sought,  like  him,  "  to  keep  the  boidy  under"! 
yet  not  being  thoroughly  under  the  power 
of  Christ,  and  devoted  to  Him,  when  the 
season  of  temptation  came  upon  him,  when 
he  found  that  trials  and  privations  were  in- ' 
creasing, — he  ceased  to  resist,  threw  aside  ] 
his  Christian  profession,  and  forsook  the  | 
Apostle  and  the  cause  of  Christ.  ^  i 

Whether  Demas  succeeded  in  the  pursuit  i 
of  that  world  which  he  loved,  or  what  b^ 
came  of  him,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  his  name 
stands  on  the  sacred  page  as  one  of  warning. 
Nor  is  it  here  only,  or  in  this  fbnn  alone,  that 
warning  is  given  to  us  in  Scripture  against  i 
this.  Most  emphatic  are  the  denundations  | 
it  contains  of  the  love  of  the  world.  "Love  ' 
not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in 
the  world,"  writes  St.  John ;  "  If  any  man 
love  the  worid,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  him."  *'  Know  ye  not,"  aAs  St.  James, 
"  that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity 
with  God ?  "  "Be  not  conformed,"  says  St. 
Paul,  "to  this  world;"  and  the  same 
Apostle  tells  us  that  the  grand  design  of  our 
Saviour's  propitiatory  death  was  **  that  He 
might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world 
according  to  the  will  of  God  and  our 
Father."  %  Ftom  such  statements  it  appears 
indubitable  that  to  love  the  world  is  repre- 
sented jn  Scripture  as  evil  and  pernicious  in 
no  ordmary  degree. 

Now,  it  iTuiy  occur  to  some  to  ask  why  it 
should  be  so."  "Why,"  one  may  say,  "should 
I  nof  love  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the 
world  ?  Is  not  the  world  God's  creation  ? 
Does  not  He  sustain  it  and  adom  it  ?  Has 
not  He  placed  me  in  it,  and  surrounded  me 
there  with  objects  of  interest  and  attractive- 

•  Pliny  "NaL  Hiit."W.  irEio]!  St»bo  "G«fr."'il-m- 
1 1  Cor.  iib  >7. 
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ness?  Is  it  not  full  of  adaptations  to  my 
nature  and  wants,  out  of  which  much  of 
benefit  and  enjoyment  necessarily  accraes  to 
me  ?  And  as  to  '  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world,'  are  not  they  also  God's  creatures, 
and  are  we  not  told  that  '  every  creature  of 
God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it 
be  received  with  thanka^ving?'*  Has  not 
God  given  me  an  appetite  for  these  things — 
made  me  so  that  the  possession  of  these 
things  conveys  a  certain  satisfaction  and  de- 
light ?  How,  then,  can  I  help  loving  them  ? 
or  why  should  it  be  held  a  sin  in  me  if  I  do 
love  them,  and  the  world  in  which  they  are  ?  " 

Here  is  an  apparent  contrariety,  which 
seems  to  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  render  to  what  is  obviously  an  injunction 
of  Scripture  a  sincere  and  reasonable  obedi- 
ence.    How  is  this  to  be  removed  ? 

In  the  days  of  the  Apostles  there  were 
,  men,  calling  themselves  Gnostics,  or  men  of 
knowledge,  who  sought  to  find  a  solution  of 
this  difficulty  by  denying  that  the  world,  as 
God's  creature,  is  good.  They  asserted  the 
essential  evil  of  matter,  and,  by  consequence, 
of  the  world  as  material,  and  as  the  sphere  of 
material  things.  Men  of  this  school  said, 
"  It  is  quite  true  we  axe  in  the  world,  and 
find  worldly  things  in  man^  "ways  helpful  and 
pleasant  to  us ;  but  that  »  because  we  our- 
selves are  in  the  flesh,  and  are  ourselves,  in 
virtue  of  this,  encompassed  with  evil.  The 
truly  wise  man,  however — ^he  who  is  entitled 
to  call  himself  a  Gnostic,  or  man  of  know- 
ledge, will  ever  try  to  rise  above  the  flesh 
and  the  world ;  he  will  abhor  both  as  essen- 
tially evil ;  and  he  will  seek  by  mortification 
and  asceticism  gradually  to  reduce  the  power 
of  materialism,  so  as  ultimately  to  become 
independent  of  it  and  superior  to  it."  Caught 
by  these  specious  theorizii^  mfuiy  imagined 
that  they  were  obeying  the  precept,  "Love 
not  the  world,"  when  in  reality  they  were 
only  exemplifying  the  truth  of  what  St  Paul 
says,  when  he  declares  that  such  ascetic 
practices,  thoi^h  ihtj  "have  a  show  of 
wisdom  in  will-worship  and  humility,  and 
not  sparing  of  the  body,"  are  really  of  no 
spiritual  worth,  and  tend  only  to  satisfy  the 
flesh  instead  of  mortifying  itf  There  are 
two  facts  which  must  always  suffice  to 
refute  such  Gnostic  notions.  The  one  is 
that  God  ^Himself  made  the  world,  and  pro- 
nounced it  good ;  the  other  is  that  the  Son 
of  God  came  into  the  world,  and  dwelt  in  it 
in  haman  flesh  ;  neither  of  which  facts  could 
have  been  had  matter  and  flesh  been  in 
themselves  essentially  evil.   So  conclusive 

*  t  Hb.  i*.  4.  i  Col.  U,  ay 


did  the  Gnostics  feel  this  to  be,  that  they 
were  forced  upon  the  denial  of  both  these 
facts ;  asserting  that  the  world  was  not  made 
by  God,  but  by  an  inf^or  and  imperfect 
being,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  had  not  come 
in  the  flesh,  but  only  in  the  appearance  and 
phantasm  of  flesh.  Thus  it  is  that  one  error 
leads  to  another ;  and  men  who  swerve  from 
the  right  path  are  constrained  to  invent  all 
manner  of  hypotheses  to  save  their  favourite 
notion,  until  at  last  it  is  buried  under  the 
wc^t  of  its  own  defence^  and  perishes. 

In  the  present  day  opinions  of  this  sort 
are  not  openly  avowed.  In  the  minds  of 
many,  however,  there  is  a  dim  sort  of  notion 
that  somehow  sin  has  made  the  world  dif- 
ferent finm  what  God  made  it,  and  that, 
therefore,  though  it  might  be  lawful  for 
Adam  to  love  the  workl  in  sinless  Paradise, 
the  world  has  since  his  fall  become  so 
polluted  that  it  has  come  to  be  emphatically 
a  religious  duty  not  to  love  it.  But  it  would 
be  well  if  those  who  talk  thus  would  stop  to 
ask  how,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  which 
has  no  moral  character  at  all,  can  become 
morally  bad.  The  idea  is  absnrd.  So  far 
as  moral  character  is  concerned,  Ihe  world 
as  such  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  it  was 
when  Adam  first  stood  in  Paradise. 

Against  what,  then,  is  it  that  we  are  warned 
when  we  are  told  not  to  love  the  world? 
The  answer  is,  Against  what  is  commonly 
and  properly  called  wordiness,  or  the  indu/- 
gence  of  a  worldly  spU-it.  The  evil  lies  not 
in  the  outward  material  tilings,  which  are  in- 
capable of  being  either  morally  good  or 
morally  bad,  but  in  the  state  of  a  man's 
mind  and  affections  towards  them.  Rightly 
understood,  it  may  be  said  of  a  man  both 
that  he  lov^s  the  world  and  that  he  does  not 
love  the  world.  He  may  admire  its  excel- 
lence, he  may  exult  in  its  beauty,  he  may 
study  with  enthusiasm  its  phenomena,  he 
may  avail  himself  of  its  fitnesses,  he  may 
accumulate  its  possessions,  he  may  be  full  of 
its  work, he  may  enjoy  its  pleasures;  and 
yet  he  may  be  so  affected  toTrards  it  that  it 
has  no  dominant  power  over  him  \  he  may 
so  rise  above  it  tirat  he  shall  simply  use  it 
for  what  it  is  worth,  without  suffering  him- 
self to  be  engrossed  or  ensnared  by  it.  It 
is  when  a  man  makes  the  world  an  end 
instead  of  using  it  amply  as  ,means ;  when 
he  allows  his  thoughts  to  be  ever  running 
on  it;  when  he  places  his  supreme  happi- 
ness in  it,  and  the  things  that  belong  to  it ; — 
then  it  is  that  he  has  come  und^  the  spirit 
of  worldliness,  and  is  loving  the  world  as 
Demas  loved  it  . 
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It  thus  appears  that  it  is  not  either  the 
possession,  or  the  pursuit,  or  the  enjoyment 
of  worldly  things  that  constitutes  the  evil 
against  which  we  are  cautioned,  when  we 
are  enjoined  not  to  love  the  world  or  the 
things  of  the  world.  We  must  beware,  there- 
fore, of  judging  in  this  matter  from  mere 
outward  appearances.  A  man  may  be  richly 
attired,  may  dwell  in  a  palace,  and  may  fare 
sumptuously  every  day,  and  yet  not  be  so 
much  under  a  worldly  spirit  as  some  humble 
labourer  who  inherits  a  mud  hut,  and  has 
only  enough  of  the  plainest  food  to  sustain 
life.  There  may  be  more  worldliness  under 
a  hodman's  ja(±et  than  under  the  ermined 
robe  of  a  peer.  The  peasant  girl,  with  her 
cheap  finery,  may  be  more  thoroughly  domi- 
nated by  the  love  of  display  than  the  high- 
bom  lady,  in  attire  that  costs  more  than  a 
peasant's  labour  would  be  worth  for  a  life- 
time. The  tub  of  Diogenes  contained  pro- 
bably more  genuine  worldliness  than  the  car- 
peted mansion  of  Plato ;  and  in  his  mean 
garb  there  may  have  been  more  of  pride 
than  in  the  rings  and  showy  dress  of  Aris- 
totle.* It  is  not  by  any  out^vard  thing  that 
worldliness  can  be  tested.  It  is  something 
within ;  and  only  by  an  internal  scrutiny  can 
it  be  discerned  and  tried. 

This  consideration  suggests  that,  whilst 
we  should  be  very  char^  m  pronouncing  any 
judgment  uprai  othen.  m  respect  of  this,  we 
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may  and  ought  to  judge  ourselves,  and  watch 
that  we  come  not  under  the  influence  of  a 
worldly  spirit.  We  can  scrutinize  our  own 
tendencies  and  motives  ;  we  can  see  what  is 
the  bias  of  our  inner  nature  ;  we  can  discover 
where  our  heart  is,  and  on  what  it  is  supremely 
set ;  and  so  we  may  ascertain  whether,  in  a 
bad  sense,  we  are  or  are  not  loving  this  pre- 
sent world.  Of  the  evil  and  danger  of  this 
we  cannot  be  too  deeply  convinced.  Where 
the  love  of  the  world  takes  possession  oi  a 
man,  as  it  did  of  Donas,  all  true  reli^on  is 
enfeebled,  and  becomes  ready  to  die.  A 
spiritual  paralysis  benaml»  and  chills  the 
soul.  The  love  of  God,  which  is  &e  Uie- 
source  of  all  piety,  decays  in  the  heart; 
Christ  and  his  service  cease  to  attract  ind 
interest ;  religious  duty  becomes  burdensome 
and  irksome  j  a  process  has  begun  whidi,  if 
not  arrested;  wUl  end  in  apostacy  from 
Christ ;  and  when  a  ihan  once  apcstatizq; 
from  Christ,  God  only  knows  what  will  be- 
come of  him.  He  may  obtain  worldly 
wealth;  he  may  be  covered  with  eartiily 
honours ;  he  may  revel  in  carnal  pleasures ; 
but  he  may  never  come  back  to  Christ ;  he 
may  never  "be  brought  again  to  repent- 
ance ; "  he  may  "  utterly  perish  in  his  own 
corruption.*'  Wherefore,  let  us  beware 
follovingthe  example  of  Demas ;  for  "what 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  die 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  soul  ?* 

W.  UNDSAT-ALEXAKDBR. 
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IT  remains  for  us  in  a  conduding  part^  too 
long  delayed,  to  sketch  the  remaining 
events  in  William's  career,  and  to  estimate 
briefly  his  general  pdsitionand  character.  Our 
limits  prevent  us  doing  more  than  attempting 
a  rapid  review  of  the  successive  stages 
through  which  the  struggle  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Netherlands  passed  in  the 
closing  decade  of  his  life,  and  pointing  ont 
as  far  as  posuble  the  growing  strengtii  of 
patriotic  and  rel^ous  prind^  which 
animated  him,  and  above  all  served  to 
bring  out  the  bold  and  magnanimous  out- 
lines of  bis  figure  and  history. 

The  year  1575  was  a  memorable  one  in 
the  life  of  William  and  in  the  War  of  'Inde- 
pendence. The  miseries  of  his  marris^e 
with  Anne  of  Saxony  -were  at  length  brought 
to  a  termination.^  So  far  back  as  1572  her 
conduct  had  become  so  outrageous  as  to 


be  a  subject  o  grave  consideration  to  her 
relatives  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesss,  who  had  taken  sacb 
an  active  concern  in  het  union  with  WiUian. 
and  especially  in  the  guarantees  to  be  exacted 
firom  him  that  her  I^testantism  sboald  not 
be  interfered  with.   Alas  I  her  Protestantism 
had  been  of  little  account  in  tiie  exigdices 
of  her  muried  life.   Not  only  had  die  vio- ' 
lated  the  deomcies  of  conjugal  afiecdon,  bst 
at  length  deI9»ecatiely  f<»sak£n  hor  huriband 
in  his  extirauties,  and  al«ndoned  heisdfj 
to  a  shameless  connection.    The  Elector , 
proposed  thai  she  ishould  be  put  in  solituT 
confinemoit,  and  that  a  Protestant  cleigT- 
man  should  preach  to  her  every  day  throogh 
the  grated  aperture  of  her  prison  boose  I 
The  Landgrave  was  shocked  at  such  a  pro- 
posal, but  ultimately  it  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  out    ASter  two  yeas'  im- 
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prisonment  she  died  mad  (1579).  But  in 
tlie  meantime  'Hniliam  had  obtained  a  divorce, 
and  in  the  year  1575  contracted  a  third 
marriage  with  Princess  Charlotte  of  Bourbon. 
This  princess  was  not  only  educated  as  a 
Roman  Catholic — but  she  had  early  taken 
the  veil  and  become  abbess  in  the  convent 
of  Mount  Jouarrs.  The  story  of  her 
conversion  to  Protestantism  is  untold,  but 
she  is  said*  to  have  been  always  secreUy 
inclined  to  the  reformed  laith,  and  in  con- 
sequence to  have  fled  from  her  friends  and 
her  vows  in  the  year  of  the  Bartholomew 
Massacre  {1572).  She  took  refuge  at  the 
Court  of  the  Elector  Palatine.and  here  William 
had  met  her  and  been  struck  by  her  mingled 
bravery  and  sweetness  of  character.  Nego- 
tiations were  opened  through  the  help  of 
Sainte  Aldegonde,  William's  constant  and 
true-hearted  friend,  whose  tenderness  of 
nature  well  fitted  hizn  for  such  a  mission. 
The  result  was  in  eveiy  req)ect  a  ha[^y  one. 
The  Princess  was  sat^ed  as  to  her  womanly 
rights  and  the  validity  of  the  divorce  with 
Anne  of  Saxony.  William  received  in  her 
the  most  affectionate  and  helpful  wife,  ani- 
mated by  a  courage  almost  equal  to  his  own, 
and  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  knew  no 
bounds. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave 
were  both  violently  indignant  at  William's 
new  alliance.  But  Orange  was  not  to  be 
deterred  from  a  result  upon  which  he  had 
set  bis  heart.  The  Princess  Charlotte  had 
won  his  affections,  and  he  was  not  to  be 
deterred  by  interference;  "  I  can  assure  you," 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  John,  "dut  my 
character  has  always  tended  to  this,  to  care 
neither  for  words  nor  menaces  in  any  mat- 
ter wAere  X  €<m  ad  wUh  a  dear  amsdena, 
and  without  doing  injury  to  my  neighbours.! 

It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  our 
hero  craved  for  some  sustaining  companion- 
ship in  his  trying  and  as  it  still  seemed  at 
this  time  well-nigh  desperate  career.  His 
gallant  brothers,  Louis,  Adolphus,  and  Heniy, 
had  all  perished.  Count  John  alone  remained, 
and  although  nothing  could .  exceed  his 
brotherly  regard  and  wise  counsels,  William 
yet  needed  some  closer  and  more  intimate 
sympathy  with,  his  life,  and  the  great  objects 
of  his  ambition.  With  the  coarse  of  the 
struggle  his  aims  not  only  took  a  more  definite 
shape,  but  grew  in  breadth  and  daring  of 
design.  At  first  be  would  have  been  content, 
with  others,  in  the  delivery  of  his  country 
from  Spanish  tyranny,  and  the  establishment 

*  Motley,  it,  p.  jm,  , 
t  Archives,  v.  399,  qaoted  by  MoUey,  il>  50S.  . 


of  its  constitutional  liberties.  There  is  no 
reason  to  credit  him  with  any  larger  schemes 
of  ambition.  When  the  united  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zeeland  in  1573,  fint  acquired 
independence  and  entreated  him  to  assume 
their  government,  he  insisted  on  holding  it 
subject  to  Philip's  formal  sovere^ty.  It 
was  enough  for  him,  and  he  thought  at  the 
tipe  it  was  enough  for  them,  that  they  should 
be  practically  secured  in  their  liberties,  with- 
out any  revolutionary  change  in  the  con- 
stitution. His  historical  position  as  Stad- 
bolder  appeared  sufficient  for  the  time. 
But  with  the  deepening  and  prolongation 
of  the  struggle  his  own  personal  claims 
came  more  to  the  front,  and  he  assumed 
the  supreme  position  whidi  was  so  obviously 
his  due.  At  a  meering  of  the  States  oi  the 
two  provinces,  assembled  at  Delft  in  the 
spring  of  1576,  a  new  union  was  formally 
constituted,  and  the  Prince  called  to  the 
head  of  affairs.  He  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-Hchief  both  by  land  and  sea.  The 
safety  of  the  country  and  the  nomination 
of  subordinate  officers  were  placed  in  his 
hands.  Troops  were  to  be  moved  and 
garrisons  disposed  according .  to  his  discre- 
tion, irrespective  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
cities  who  were  apt  to  be  restless  and  in- 
subordinate. Even  the  administration  of 
law  and  justice  was  ultimately  referred  to 
his  sanction ;  and  if  the  King's  name  was 
still  preserved  as  the  fountain  of  ju<^cial 
procedure,  it  ceased  in  every  sense  to  be 
anything  but  a  name. 

The  great  project  of  the  Prince  was  the 
union  of  all  the  States,  Protestant  as  well 
as  Catholic,  on  a  basis  of  mutual  toleration 
of  religious  differences.  Strong  and  well- 
defined  as  Ins  own  religious  coavicdints  had 
now  bbonne,  his  patiiotisin  rose  above  all 
considerations.  "Let  us  only  be  united 
against  the  Spaniard  as  the  common  en»3y," 
was  the  sum  of  hisconstant  appeals  to  the  other 
fifteen  States.  "Nothing  remains  but  to 
discard  all  jealousy  and  distrust  Let  us  with 
a  firm  resolution  and  a  commonaccord  liberate 
these  lands  from  the  stranger.  Hand  to  hand, 
let  us  accomplish  a  just  and  general  peace.* 
His  own  clear  hold  of  the  idea  of  religious 
liberty  carried  him  forward  buoyantly  in  the 
dream  of  a  common  accord  amongst  all  the 
provinces.  But  on  this  very  account  he 
greatly  underrated  the  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  a  comprehension.  The 
majority  even  of  those  .who  sympathized 
with  his  own  religious  opinions,  could  not  be 
got  to  separate  the  religious  and  political 
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interests  at  stake.  His  conception  of  tolera- 
tion was  unshared  even  by  Ids  most  intimate 
friends.  In  the  artidea  of  constitution 
agreed  upon  betwixt  tiie  Estates  of  Holluid' 
and  Zealand,  it  was  proposed  to  take  him 
bound  "  to  protect  the  exercise  of  the  Evan- 
gelical religion,  and  to  suffpress  the  exercise  of 
the  Roman  religion"  This,  it  is  true,  he 
refused  to  sanction,  and  substituted  the 
general  words,  "  religion  at  variance  with  the 
GospeL"  But  the  spirit  of  persecution  sur- 
vived on  both  sides.  It  became  evident, 
as  the  struggle  proceeded,  that  the  deepest 
and  most  stubborn  root  of  it  was  rdigion, 
and  that  the  discrepancy  in  this  respect 
betwixt  the  Cdtic  and  Teutonic  States  was 
far  too  vital  to  admit  of  coippromise  or  per- 
manent coopenUion.  The  "  Ghent  Pacifica- 
tion," and  the  "  Nearer  Union  of  Brussels," 
as  it  was  called,  failed  alike  on  this  acconnt. 
**The  first  treaty  tacitly  introduced  tolera- 
tion by  suppressing  the  right  of  persecu- 
tion ; "  the  new  or  nearer  union  "  placed  the 
reformed  reUgion  on  a  level  with  the  old." 
The  idea  was  noble,  and  worUiy  of  the  great 
mind  that  cherished  it  and  wrought  under 
its  inspiration.  But  the  times  were  as  yet 
unripe  for  its  realisation.  The  Catholic  Pro- 
vinces speedily  fell  away  from  the  combina- 
tion. They  lacked  the  sustaining  principle  of 
an  independent  national  life,  which  only  grew 
and  flourished  where  the  seed  of  Protestant 
truth  had  taken  root.  So  &r  the  discern- 
ment ot  Philip  was  quite  right,  that  it  was 
opposition  to  the  Church  and  ho:  principles 
which  formed  the  real  spring  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. William's  own  case  diffidently  exem- 
plffied  this.  It  was  his  change  of  religious 
conviction  that  finally  bore  lum  to  the  head 
of  the  movement,  and  enabled  him  to  ac- 
complish what  he  did.  He  bound  together 
the  religious  and  patriotic  instincts  of  his 
countrymen,  and  succeeded  in  so  far  as  he 
did  so ;  in  so  far  as  he  aimed  at  something 
higher  he  &iled.  The  spirit  of  religious 
dogmatism  was  powerful  on  the  Protestant 
as  well  as  on  the  Catholic  side.  William 
would  have  enlaiged  the  conceptions  of  his 
co-reUgionists.  But  the  current  was  too 
strong  for  him.  With  die  establishment  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  Protestantism  triumphed, 
but  the  triumph  of  rdi^ous  tolnation,  not- 
withstandmg  William's  bold  and  dear  con- 
ception, was  still  distant. 

Alva's  gloomy  and  powerfiil  caiees  had 
terminated  iii  the  Netherlands  with  the  dose 
of  1573*  Notwithstanding  his  military  genius 
and  the  repeated  success  of  his  arms,  he  had 
made  no  progress   towards   settling  the 


country.  The  fires  of  revolution  had  been 
crushed  out  save  in  one  or  two  directions ; 
but  in  these  directions  Ihey  were  intended 
by  their  very  concentration,  while  a  smoul- 
dering indignation  and  discontent  everywhere 
prevailed  throughout  the  provinces.  Finally, 
the  Spanish  troops,  goaded  by  long-delayed 
promises  of  pajmient  of  their  arrears,  and  the 
spirit  of  lawlessness  which  their  wild  excesses 
and  cruelties  had  fostered,  broke  out  into 
open  rebdlion.  Their  sack  of  Antwerp— 
the  "  Antwerp  Fuiy,"  as  it  was  called— spread 
consternation  not  only  amongst  the  dtizeos 
and  others  who  had  long  groaned  under 
their  exactions,  but  amongst  the  memben  of 
the  Government  and  all  who  had  any  interest 
in  the  country.  This  was  not  till  Ahn's 
departure ;  but  the  Government  itself  as 
well  as  the  country,  had  been  long  tt^  by 
the  most  bitter  dissensions.  The  Duke  of 
Medina  Coel^  who  had  been  sent  to  afsist 
Alva,  complained  to  the  King  that  he  iras 
never  consulted  nor  allowed  to  see  aii^  oE 
the  despatches.  Viglius,  so  long  9bs^ui- 
ous,  had  turned  against  the  insoleiit  {ride 
which  sought  to  domineer  over  every  one. 
The  stem  soldier  was  left  without  friend  or 
allies.  He  was  drowned  in  debt.  Nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  abandon  a  post 
which,  notwithstanding  all  Uie  triumphs  of  his 
arms,  he  could  no  longer  hold  with  the  apfHo- 
bation  even  of  his  own  countrymen.  While  , 
incurring  the  malevolence  of  all,  others  he  I 
had  not  even  gained  the  approbation  of  the  j 
King.  He  left  the  Netherlands  amtist  the 
execrations  of  a  populace  he  bad  decfti^tted, 
and  the  unomcealed  joy  of  those  w^j^iom 
he  had  been  associated.  His  own  'semnt 
assured  him  that  there  would  be  "firevorb  in 
honour  of  his  departure  if  it  were  po^bl&" 

lUva's .  successor  at  the  head  of  the  Gov^- 
ment  was  Don  Luis  de  Requesens,  known  as 
'*  the  Grand  Commander."  He  had  achieved 
some  mihtary  and  administrative  reputation ; 
but  he  possessed  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
character  to  succeed  amidst  such  a  coraplia- 
tion  of  difficulties  and  disorders.  He  feigned 
to  be  desirous  for  peace,  and  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  exchequer  so  far  compelled  him 
to  enter  into  negotiations  instead  of  vigwously  _ 
prosecuting  the  war;  but  hisreport  to  the  King- 
that  religi(Hi  had  Uttle  or  nothing  to  do  with  ' 
the  insuirection,  and  that  peace  rKgotiauons 
might  proceed  without  including  the  ftince 
of  Orange,  was  a  sufficient  evidence  hov 
little  he  understood  the  necessides  of  the 
case  or  the  demands  of  his  own  position. 
His  administration  lasted  little  more  than 
two  years,  from  the  end  of  1573  to  March, 
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1576.  It  was  a  period  of  mingled  disaster 
;  and  hopefulness  to  the  patriot  cause,  which 
;  triumphed  at  sea,  but  suffered  terribly  on  land. 
I  William  himself,  during  these    years,  was 
I  mainly  engaged  in  the  work  of  negotiation, 
pressing  the  claims  of  the  patriotic  Nether- 
landers,  now  upon  Elizabeth  of  England, 
and  now  upon  France.    Elizabeth  met  his 
overtures  in  her  usual  style  of  procrasti- 
nation   and    double-dealing.     His  nego- 
i  tiations  with  the  Duke  of  Alencon  and 
I  his  brother  seemed  at  one  time  to  promise 
better  results ;  but  they,  too,  in  the  end, 
:  came  to  nothing,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
!  whether  William  showed  his  usual  perspicacity 
I  in  confiding  so  much  as  he  did  in  the  chances 


I 
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roniantic  designs  of  an  alliance  with  Eliza- 
beth. Under  the  inspiration  of  this  ambitious 
enthusiasm,  he  was  impatient  to  accomplish 
the  task  assigned  him  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  soon  saw  with  a  clearer  vision  than  Re- 
quesens,  that  no  task  of  conciliation  would 
be  accomplished  without  the  aid  and  co- 
operation of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
began  anew,  therefore,  on  a  more  compre- 
hensive plan,  the  work  of  negotiation,  repre- 
senting to  Philip  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  terms  with  the  Prince.  He  wrote  to 
his  brother  more  truly  than  pleasantly,  "  The 
name  of  your  Majesty  is  as  much  abhorred 
xnd  despised  in  the  Netherlands,  as  that  of 
he  Prince  of  Orange  is  loved  and  feared. 
XIV— 60 


of  a  French  alliance.  In  the  midst  of  nego- 
tiations and  desperate  projects  on  the  part  of 
the  Prince,  of  drowning  the  land  and  emi- 
grating with  the  whole  of  the  population  to 
seek  a  new  home  beyond  the  seas,  the  Grand 
Commander  died,  cut  off  by  a  violent  fever, 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1576. 

After  an  interval  of  suspense,  during  which 
the  union  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  was 
ratified  and  consolidated  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  further  excesses  of  the 
Spanish  troops  roused  to  yet  greater  height 
the  indignation  of  the  country,  Don  John 
of  Austria,  Philip's  natural  brother,  assumed 
the  government.  Don  John  had  been  a 
successful  warrior.    He  cherished  vague  and 


I  am  negotiating  with  him,  for  I  see  that  the 
establishment  of  peace  depends  upon  him.  If 
he  lend  an  ear  to  my  proposals,  it  will  only 
be  upon  very  advantageous  conditions;  but  'tis 
necessary  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity." 

Don  John  knew  very  little  of  the  real 
character  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal.  Bom  though  he  was  of  a  bourpois 
mother,  he  was  himself  a  man  without  any 
popular  sympathy  or  even  the  capacity  of 
understanding  popular  rights..  All  his  own 
dreams  were  of  sovereign  grandeur  or  per- 
sonal predominance ;  he  could  not  conceive 
Orange  influenced  by  any  other  motives. 
He  represented  to  him  accordingly  the 
advanti^es  that  would  accrue  firom  making 
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his  peace  with  Philip.  He  urged  him  not 
to  let  so  "favourable  an  oppwtunity  slip  for 
placing  his  house  above  the  reach  of  every  un- 
favourable chance.  If  he  would  only  jneld, 
everything  was  promised  to  him.  "  You  can- 
not imagine,"  said  Don  John,  "how  much  it 
will  be  uithin  my  ability  to  do  for  you." 
He  saw  rightly  enough  that  Orange  was  the 
chief  power  in  the  country.  But  he  did 
not  see  that  what  mide  "  Father  William  ** 
— OS  the  peof^e  had  now  learned  fondly  to 
call  faim— such  a  power  was  his  devoti(m  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  countiy — its  patriotic 
rights,  its  religious  feelmgs.  It  was  this 
which  alone  bad  earned  power  into  his 
hands.  And  William  lumself  knew  this  well. 
He  responded  that  it  was  tlie  public  welfare 
alone  that  he  sougte — that  he  had  always 
"  placed  bis  paitiailar  interests  ttnder  his 
foot,  even  as  he  was  sdll  resolved  to  do." 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
these  two  mea  never  understood  one  another, 
(X  at  least,  could  not  come  to  any  definite 
terms  of  peace.  The  vety  liberality  of  Don 
John,  his  rague  proCessioos  of  friendship  and 
concessions  to  the  poptdar  claim,  excited 
William's  distrust.  He  had  no  con%ience 
in  the  honesty  of  the  (^ers  made  to  him, 
and  no  admiration  for  &e  superficial  and 
romancing  gtiadear  of  the  heiD  of  Lepanto. 
His  ins^t  and  kaoiriei^  of  tiie  secret 
springs  at  wotk  gave  htm  a  due  to  designs 
unknown  to  others.  He  could  never  to^/A 
the  fate  of  E^nont  and  Hoorn.  All  the 
negoti^ions,  protocols,  and  a^meots  there- 
fore came  to  notUng. 

Both  pazties'profefised  to  be  ready  to  accept 
the  Pacificatian  of  Ghent  as  a  base  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  but  each  would  interpret  its  terms 
in  their  own  wajr :  the  one  as  leaving  intact 
the  Roman  and  n^al  in&lUbility,  and  the 
other  as  opening  Uie  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Calvinism  in  wherever  it  was  desired. 
On  this  point  Orange  was  inflexible.  He 
would  have  freedom  <^  religion  at  all  hazards. 

You  would  compel  us  and  all  the  world," 
he  said,  "  to  maintain  eiu^lusively  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  This  cannot  be  done  except 
by  extirpating  us."  In  short,  WiUiam  would 
not  give  up  Protestantism,  and  the  i^otestant 
liberties  for  which  he  had  so  long  striven. 
Don  Jc^  and  his  envoys  would  n(^  sacrifice 
the  exchisive  authority  of  the  King,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  faith.  This 
result  had  the  effect  of  more  clearly  marking 
out  the  three  parties  which  had  all  aloog 
divided  the  Netherlands — the  adher^ts  of 
the  Government — the  nobles  who  hated  the 
Spaniards— and  the  people,  comjaisi&g  the 


Burgher,  or  middle  class,  devoted,  ib  al!  Uie 
northern  provinces,  to  Protestantism.  With 
this  third  party  WiUiam  had  now  completely 
identified  himself.  At  the  same  time  he 
still  preserved  intimate  relations  with  the 
aristocratic  party.  They  could  not  get  on 
without  him,  and  as  he  was  now,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  last,  animated  by  the  great  idea 
of  a  religious  peace — of  establishing  refigiow 
toleration  as  a  basis  of  free  consdtutiontl 
government  for  tiie  n^ole  country,  he  sooght 
for  this  puipose  their  help.  It  was  at  the 
instigation  of  this  party  that  he  returned  (Sep- 
tember, 1579),  after  an  interval  of  aaoie  thm 
ten  years,  to  Brussels,  to  assist  Ae  Stites- 
General  with  his  presrace  and  advice.  Thejr 
were  forced  to  recall  him  by  the  uigency  of 
aiQurs.  And  not  only  was  he  he  was 

elected  Ruwaid  (A  Brabant,  an  oficc  of  gretf 
histarical  dignity  and  influence,  which  had 
been  generally  fiUed  by  the  Goveraar-Goiers] 
of  the  provinces. 

No  genuine  cordiality,  boirevef;  was  poi- 
«ble  t^tween  Orange  and  the  aristoaatic 
par^.  It  vemamed  Catholic.  His  Protes- 
tantism was  daily  deepening.  Its  objects 
were  in  great  part  private^  ws  were  pi^bfic 
He  unSerstood  dus  ivdl,  and  compbined 
tntterly  of  the  iDoaastoiK7  wliich  he  met. 

They  (the  nobles)  serve  the  Doke  of  Alva 
and  the  Grand  Commander  hke  varlets,"  he 
say%  "they  make  war  i^oa  nc  to  the  knife. 
Afterwaids  they  treat  widi  ne,  ihef  nctrndle 
tiiemselves  indi  me,  tfaey  are  awoni  foes  of 
tike  Spaniards.  Don  John  anms,  and  they 
foQow  him.  Dob  John  &2s  io  his  enter- 
prise upon  Antwerp  Citadel,  and  they  quit 
him  and  immediatety  call  opoo  me.  Can 
the  wavesof  tbesea  bemore  acoastaat?" 

The  fatal  battle  of  Gemblocrs,  in  wtod 
decided  victory  once  move  up—ed  the 
Spanish  arms,  broke  up  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  may  be  said  in  its  consequences  to  have 
terminated  all  hope  a  comprehensive  union 
of  the  provinces  on  the  basis  a  religions 
peaces  The  new  ix  nearer  Unioa  of  Bnnsels 
which  unmediately  preceded  ms  the  final 
attempt  at  a  confederation  of  idl  the  Nether- 
Ian^.  The  radical  th&rence  of  rehgicm 
was  not  to  be  got  over.  In  vam  tiw  Fnnce 
laboured  to  impress  others  witt  scnoe 
notion  of  his  higher  prindi^es.  "  No  man," 
as  Motley  says,  "nnderatood  him."  It  j 
seemed  as  if  he  were  ennndating  some  new 
and  unheard-of  law  of  government, — his  b«* 
friends  could  not  be  brought  to  see  that  his 
aim  was  a  religious  as  w^  as  patriotic  one. 
Saint  Aldegonde  was  distressed  that  he 
wookl  not  peraecnte  the  Anslwptiits.  Peter 
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DRtbenos,  a  converted  monk,*  denonnced 
him  as  an  Atheist  Even,  his  brotlier, 
Conot  John,  the  sai^acious  aoble-hearted 
adviser,  to  whom  he  looked  in  all  his 
troubles,  and  whose  large  saase  and  judg- 
ment have  been  credited  with  many  of  our 
faerc^s  plans,  could  not  be  brought  to  see 
the  use  of  toleration  when  Calvinism  had 
got  the  upper  hand.  When  the  Catholics 
had  been  got  under  h^  saw  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  kept  under  by  the  strong 
hand.  Protestantism  generally  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  All  the  more  honour,  surely, 
to  the  magoanimous  mind  which  could  rise 
above  the  inherited  narrowness  and  discern 
from  afar  the  light  of  a  dear  comprehensive 
principle  which  was  destined,  though  not  yet, 
to  shine  upon  the  world  of  reti^ous  conflict 
with  a  hopeful  if  not  wholly  pacifying  ray. 

Don  John,  foiled  in  all  his  attempts  at  the 
settlement  of  die  Netherlands  and  in  his 
wild  Eunbition  in  regard  to  ^glahd,  fell  ill 
and  died.  His  scheming  heart  consumed 
itself  under  all  his  miserable  disappoint- 
ments. He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Famese,  his  own  nephew  and  the  nephew 
of  Philip  (1578).  Alexander  was  the  son  of 
Margaret  of  Parma,  whom  we  have  already 
met  in  the  outset  of  these  sketches.  He  had 
already  been  some  time  in  the  country,  and 
to  his  prowess  the  victory  of  Gemblours  was 
mainly  attributed.  The  Netherlands  re- 
ceived in  Alexander  of  Parma  the  greatest 
Governor  it  had  yet  known ;  but  his  military 
exploits  rather  belong  to  the  later  period 
of  struggle  than  to  that  now  nnder  review. 
Had  Orange  lived,  it  is  possible  that  he 
would  have  proved  a  match  for  the  genius 
of  Parma,  and  carried  out  his  great  design  of 
confederating  all  the  provinces.  But  this 
was  not  to  be.  The  Walloon  provinces,  as 
they  were  called,  Artois,  Hainault,  Lille, 
Douay,  had  already  become  unfaithful  to  the 
common  cause.  From  such  a  spirit  as  ani- 
mated the  nobles,  treachery  was  a  natural  fruit. 
It  broke  forth  in  many  directions — ^Young 
Egmont  unhappily  distinguishing  himself  by 
his  baseness.  He  seems  to  have  inherited  the 
inconstancy  and  recklessness,  without  the 
romantic  and  heroic  gallantry  of  his  fother. 

Oian^,  with  a  prophetic  eye,  had  so  fiur 
prepared  for  the  failure  of  the  more  compre- 
henuve  union  projected  at  Brussels.  Pardy 
though  the  u^uence  of  his  brother  the 
northern  provinces  had  been  drawn  together 


*  "  Having  been  mfbmed  that  Matter  Peter  Dathenui  haa 
ban  danouBcinR  ma  tu  a  mMn  without  rslisioii  or  Sdality, 
«ttd  fait  of  ambition,  I  do  not  thiok  worth  while  to  ansner 
Boce  at  till*  time  than  I  willinKt]r  rsfor  mjuAf  to  the  jadg- 
BMit  of  all  who  know         U(Mlsr»  >ii>  P>  U0> 


into  a  new  and  closer  cooncetioa,  condoded 
in  the  beginning  of  1579  in  the  town>hoase  of 
Utrecht  This  memorable '*Uni<m  of  Utrecht" 
is  really  thefbundation  of  the  Dutch  Repnbtic. 
From  this  time  the  independence  of  the 
provinces — including,  besides  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  Zutphen,  Gelderland,  Utrecht,  and 
the  Frisian  Provinces — was  virtually  se- 
cured, although  it  was  not  formally  declared 
tin  two  years  later  (July,  1581).  Holland 
and  Zeeland  proffered  the  sovereignty  to 
William,  which  he  at  length  accepted — al- 
though at  first  only  ^visionally. 

Then  it  was  that  the  dark  designs  of  Sp^ 
came  fully  into  play.  Unable  to  crush  our 
hero  in  war,  or  foil  him  in  diplomacy,  his 
enemies  conceived  the  scheme  of  placing 
him  under  ban,  and  pitfting  a  price  on  his 
head.  Granvelle,  his  old  antagonist  in  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  gets  the 
credit  of  or^nally  suggesting  Uiis  baseness. 
"  A  sum  of  money  would  be  wdl  employed 
in  this  way,"  he  is  said  to  have  written  to 
Philip.  The  suggestion  was  too  congenial 
to  Philip's  nature  not  to  be  acted  upon. 
"  It  will  be  well,"  he  in  turn  wrote  to  Parma, 
"  to  offer  thirty  thousand  crowns  or  so  to 
any  one  who  will  deliver  hira,  dead  or  alive. 
Thus  the  country  may  be  rid  of  a  man  so 
pernicious."  Accordingly  a  ban  was  drawn 
up  and  fiilmin^ed  against  the  Prince  of 
Change,  in  the  summer  of  1580.  It  was  this 
famous,  or  in&mous,  document  which  drew 
forth  the  Prince's  more  famous  "  Apology," 
to  which  we  have  so  often  alluded.  The 
"  Apolc^"  appeared  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  in  its  mam  sul»tance  from  William's  own 
pen.  It  was  a  noble  rejoinder  to  a  base  assault. 
It  met  calumny  with  scorn  and  witherii^  re- 
tort, returning  the  charges  made  against  him 
on  accoimt  of  his  marri^e  with  Charlotte  of 
Bourbon  by  an  enumeration  of  the  foul  immo- 
ralities of  Philip,  and  the  imputations  of  selfish 
ambition  by  a  detail  of  aU  he  had  lost  and 
sufih^ed  for  his  country. 

"WonU  to  God,"  he  said,  "that  his  death  would 
save  his  coontty,  he  would  ghully  oficr  it  .  .  .  Why 
have  I  exposed  my  property  ?  Was  it  that  I  might 
enrich  myself  ?  Why  have  I  lost  my  brothers  ?  Was 
it  that  I  might  find  new  ones  ?  Way  have  I  left  my 
son  so  long  a  piisoneT  ?  Can  you  give  me  another  ? 
Why  have  I  pat  my  life  so  often  in  danger  ?  What 
reward  can  I  nope,  if  not  the  prize  of  having  acquued, 
perhaps  by  my  own  life,  your  liberty  ?  If,  then, 
my  dtrath  will  serve  you,  I  am  ready  to  obey." 

The  occasion  served  to  bring  lorth  all  Uie 
calm  and  lofty  heroian  of  his  nature,  and  to 
strengthen,  instead  of  weakening,  the  ties 

which  bound  him  to  his  country. 
By-and-by,  however,  the  policy  of  infamy 
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found  creatures  prepared  to  execute  it  _  On 
the  xStli  of  Mardi,  1582,  be  was  ahoi  in 
Antwerp  as  he  was  entering  his  apartments, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded. 
This  was  at  die  crisis  of  afiairs  when  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Provinces  had,  in  despera- 
tion of  all  other  means  of  deliverance,  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  son  of  Catherine 
de  Medici,  the  Duke  of  Anjou — a  project 
wannly  espoused  and  mainly  carried  out  by 
William.  It  proved  an  unhappy  project. 
Anjou  was  utterly  unworthy  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him  ;  and  even  at  this  time,  before 
he  had  shown  distinctly  his  selfish  designs, 
there  was  apprehension  of  treachery  amoi^^t 
William's  immediate  friends.  Suspicion  was 
roused  as  to  whether  the  French,  who  sur- 
rounded him,  might  not  have  had  complicity 
in  the  assassination.  The  papers  discovered 
on  the  assassin,  however,  were  sufficient 
to  disperse  this  suspicion.  Hie  plot  was 
found  to  be  exclusively  Spanish,  and  of 
a  purely  mercenary  character,  prompted  by 
the  hope  of  the  reward  which  had  been 
offered  for  the  Priuce's  death.  His  life 
hung  in  tlie  balance  for  some  time.  The 
bleeding  from  the  wound  could  not  be 
stanch^,  and  he  contemplated  calmly  the 
sad  prospect  before  his  country.  Antwerp 
was  plunged  in  grief,  and  the  people  crowded 
to  the  church  to  offer  special  prayers  for  his 
recovery.  "  Never  within  men's  memory 
had  such  crowds  been  seen  in  die  churches, 
nor  so  many  tears  shed."  At  leogdl  one  of 
the  physicians  ingeniously  contrived  tcf  stop 
the  hscmon^nge,  and  the  Prince  slowly 
rallied  from  the  effects  of  the  wound,  but 
not  without  a  sacrifice  dearer  to  him  dian 
his  own  life — the  health  and  life  of  the  de- 
voted Charlotte  of  Bourbon.  Exhausted 
by  her  exertions  and  anxieties  on  his  behalf, 
she  took  fever  and  died  just  as  her  husband's 
convalescence  was  placed  beyond  doubt. 

The  blow  against  William's  life,  however, 
was  only  stayed,  not  averted.  Fanaticism  as 
well  as  greed  was  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  and  the  tenacious  and  cunning  hatred 
of  the  bigot  proved  more  ^tal  than  the  treach- 
ery of  tlfe  hired  ass^sin.  'One  mahgnant  and 
murderous  eye  had  long  watched  him.  A 
Buigundian  of  the  name  of  Balthazar  Gerard, 
inspired  |by  religious  mania,  had  conceived, 
while  yet  a  youdi,  the  idea  of  destroying  the 
Prince,  as  a  rebel  against  "  the  Catholic  King' 
and  the  repose  of  £e  Catholic  religion."  He 
had  pursued  his  idea  with  an  undeviating  zeal 
for  seven  long  years,  confiding  his  scheme  to 
certain  Jesuits,  and  at  length  to  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  from  all  oi  whom  he  received  encou- 


ragement. His  plan  was  to  introduce  himsdf  | 
to  the  notice  of  Oiai^e,  at  this  time  resident  ' 
at  Delft,  under  pi^aoe  of  being  the  son  itf  j 
a  martyred  Calvinist^  and  havmg  obtained  | 
access  to  his  person  to  accompliab  his  mor- 
derons  purpose.  He  succeeded  only  too 
well.  He  not  only  claimed  but  received  the 
protection  of  the  Prince  whose  liberality 
furnished  the  very  mews  by  which  he 
bought  the  pistols  used  in  the  execution  of 
his  diabolical  crime.  On  the  loth  of  July, 
1584,  William,  afler  finishing  his  usual  mid- 
day repast  with  his  family,  had  left  the 
dining-room,  and  began  to  ascend  the  stair- 
case towards  the  upper  apartmente  the 
house.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  there 
was  a  narrow  arched  passage  with  a  door 
conducting  to  a  bme,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
this  pass^"*  the  assassin  had  concealed 
lumself.  As  William  turned  on  his  way  up- 
wards he  stepped  out  ami  discharged  right 
in  front  of  turn  three  poisoned  bsdls,  all  of 
which  entered  his  body.  He  fell  mortally 
wounded,  exclaiming  as  he  fell,  '  O  my  God, 
have  mercy  upon  ray  soull  O  my  God, 
have  mercy  upon  this  poor  people  1" 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  character 
William  of  Orange,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
us  is  the  remarkable  combination  which  it 
presents  of  the  characteristics  of  two  ages. 
There  is  a  splendour  of  medieval  romance 
and  heroic  knightliness  about  him,  as  well 
as  the  grave,  earnest,  and  exalting  faith  of  a 
religious  champion.  It  is  this  combination 
that  lends  such  a  peculiar  attraction  to  hts 
personality,  and  gives  something  of  its  pathos 
to  the  tragedy  of  his  career. 

For  strangely  it  is  not  so  much  the  heroic 
in  a  moral  sense  as  the  romandcally  heroic, 
which  excites  an  ever  fresh  historical  in- 
terest. The  historical  as  well  as  the  common 
iraa^nation  is  struck  with  the  external  pro- 
portions of  greatness — the  picturesquenessas 
well  as  the  mere  elevadon  of  its  aldtude.  So 
it  is  that  characters  like  Egmont  and  our  own 
Mary  Stuart,  without  any  moral  dignity,  con- 
tinue to  fascinate  the  student  of  history. 
mont  is  the  romantic  hero,  and  nothing  more 
— the  brilliant  soldier,  the  profuse  and  high- 
tempered  noble ;  but  without  any  sohd  moral 
or  even  intellectual  qualities.  The  heroism  of 

*  Tho  booM  ia  which  tbe  Princa  of  Ontn^o  mt  Vbte  dM 
lived,  and  tho  lUircaM  where  the  asHMin^oD  wu  por- 
petratod,  Mill  rcmatni.  Tho  writer  vitited  the  ipot  in  tSi 
MBnwr  of  187s.  Itu  hou*e  which  lUad*  oo  one  nda  ol  » 
open  iqnare,  opposite  to  the  church,  is  now  a  bArrulc,  aso,  ** 
in  manjr  other  cam,  it  is  not  ocuy  M  at  once,  amidrt  the 
commonplace realitifleoftbepreaeot, to r«call  tfaepatbccicaH 
eren  lacred  asiociationi  which  the  t^ol  sufgesti  to  cttty 
protestaot  and  patriotic  beut.  A  aliffatiDipeciian.bawevavM 
attfficient  to  bnag  before  the  mind  a  Tivid  picture  at'  the  (om* 
of  the  mnider,  and  the  in  iriudi  it  was  accowpliaet 
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his  de^Iy-tonching  death  sheds  a  reflected 
gloiy  on  his  whole  career ;  but,  save  Ms  suc- 
cess at  Gravelines  and  St  Quentin,  his  life  is 
neither  a  noble  nor  a  worthy  dtxe. 

It  is  the  distinction  of  Orange  that  while 
not  lacking  in  the  brilliant  external  qualities 
that  constitute  all  the  greatness  of  such  a  man 
as  E^ont,  he  unites  with  these  the  higher 
qualiries  of  a  true  hero.    There  is  in  him 
the  growth  of  a  high  nature.    At  first  he  is 
merely  a  member  of  the  proud,  rich,  and 
luxurious  aristocracy  of  the  Netherlands. 
He  vies  with  his  compeers  in  the  profuse 
magDificeace  of  his  life,  the  display  of  his 
hospitali^f  the  pomp  of  his  retinue.  He  is  a 
prince  among  pnnces ;  the  chief  member  of 
a  society  that  retained  something  of  the  gran- 
deur and  lofty  carelessness  of  habit  <^  the 
Middle  Ages  without  their  barbarian.  But 
from  the  first  he  also  shows  something  of  a 
deeper  and  more  powerftil  spirit   He  is  wise 
in  counsel  and  judidous  in  statecraft  from  his 
youth.    The  old  King  Charles  V.  had  the  dis- 
cernment to  see  his  gifts,  and  make  use  of  them. 
Even  Philip,  with  all  his  dull  obstinacy  and 
narrowness,  felt  that  he  was  the  one  power 
in  the  Netherlands  that  he  had  really  to  dread 
in  his  schemes  of  arbitrary  despotism.  "  Yim, 
you  " — he   said,  with  childish  bitterness ; 
"  not  the  states  but  you  ! "  as  he  parted  with 
William  on  his  return  to  Spain,  and  knew  that 
his  schemes  were  not  prospering  as  he  desired. 
'    Yet  withal,  William  was  then  little  more 
than  the  chief  of  a  band  of  nobles  standing 
at  the  head  of  society  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
seeking  their  own  interests,  or  &e  interests 
of  their  order,  more  than  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, political  or  religious.  He  was  at  the  best 
I   a  subtle,  guarded,  able  politician,  who  saw 
I  more  clearly  than  his  fellow  nobles  the  causes 
of  the  popular  discontent,  and  the  grave 
issues  at  stake.    Superior  to  his  fellows  by 
the  breadth  of  his  mental  powers,  and  the 
higher  healthiness  of  his  moral  and  religious 
nature,  the  companion  and  dear  fiiend  of  £g- 
mont — he  was  externally  of  the  same  order, 
conspicuous  in  the  main  for  all  the  dashing 
qualities  of  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Xhe  halo  of  mediaeval  duvalry,  which  makes 
all  the  greatness  of  die  hero  of  Gravelines^ 
hung  around  his  person  and  movements. 

But  the  course  of  events  proved  the  strength 
of  spiritual  passion  whidi  lay  beneath  all 
this  superficial  brilliancy,  and  which  was 
destined  to  develop  into  the  true  glory  of 
his  career,  -and  the  higher  elements  of  his 
character.  As  the  storm  of  religious  revolu- 
tion swept  over  his  country,  and  he  saw  how 
real  and  powerftil  were  the  convictions  that 


were  stirring  in  men's  minds,  and  driving 
them  to  rebellion  rather  than  submit  to  a 
spiritual  tyranny  ruinous  to  their  souls  as  well 
as  their  bodies,  he  was  gradually  drawn  into 
affinity  with  these  convictions.  It  wo  only 
after  his  exile  that  this  change  took  place 
in  its  full  force.  Then  for  the  first  time 
he  realised  the  true  character  of  the  struggle, 
and  its  deeper  waves  overflowed  his  own 
heart.  Then  the  religious  faith  which  had 
in  some  de;gree  sustained  him  all  along, 
rose  into  a  clear  and  indomitable  inspiration 
which  knew  no  fear  and  flinched  from  no 
ctifficulties.  We  know  of  this  change  from 
its  results.  We  know  little  of  the  steps  by 
which  it  advanced,  or  the  process  by  which 
the  Catholic  noble  of  tiie  court  of  Charles 
and  of  the  Government  of  his  sister  became 
transformed  into*  the  Calvinistic  leader  of  the 
popular  Revolution.  In  such  circumstances 
it  IS  of  course  easy  to  deny  the  honesty  of 
the  change,  and  take  an  unworthy  view  of  it. 
It  was  made  matter  of  complaint  against 
WiUiam,  even  by  some  of  his  co-Protestants, 
that  he  was  of  a  facile  and  accommodating 
turn  in  regard  to  religion.  By  descent  a 
Lutheran,  he  became  a  Catholic  at  tLe  court 
of  Charles.  Plunged  by  his  ambition  into 
rebellion,  he  became  a  Calvinist,  because  he 
saw  that  this  diange  would  alone  suit  his 
political  purposes.  Such  a  view  as  this  is  the 
ready  theory  of  those  vdio  discredit  the 
genuineness  of  all  moral  heroism  in  histoiy, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  constrae  its  grandest 
pages  by  the  formula  of  profit  and  loss.  But 
It  really  furnishes  no  key  to  explain  our  hero's 
character.  For  if  Wiluam  of  Orange  had 
been  merely  ambitious,  he  need  never  have  1 
been  an  exile — he  need  never  have  had  any  ! 
thoughts  of  changing  his  religion.  If  he  had  j 
only  been  content  to  do  the  will  of  Philip,  he  j 
might  have  easily^ttained  without  revolution 
and  blood  to  the  summit  of  political  power 
in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  only  because  his 
patriotism  was  stronger  than  his  ambition 
that  his  career  was  not  one  of  political  suc- 
cess from  the  be^nnisg. 

In  a  sense  our  hero  was  accommodating  in 
regard  to  religiifti.  He^was  free  from  bigotry. 
He  was  iadinerent'to  reUgioua  forms,  and 
not  zealous  for  religions  dt^mas — in  this 
respect  like  his  great  grajidson,  our  own 
William  of  England.  His  was  one  of  those 
minds  which  naturally  cling  to  principles 
rather  than  ritual  or  dogma.  The  great 
thoughts  of  reli^on  seem  to  have  been  always 
dear  to  him.  But  he  had  no  enthusiasm  for 
many  of  the  special  doctrines  into  which  those 
thoughts  have  been  rained.    He  was  able- 
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from  the  first  to  realise  the  aacxrity  and  the 
value  of  religious  convictions  other  thAn.  his 
anm.  It  is  probable,  therefcHe,  that  the 
change  which  passed  upon  him  was  a  per- 
■onal  tather  thui  a  doctrinal  chuige.  The 
time  of  trouUe  brought  him  grave  zeflections. 
The  truths  of  die  Gospel  which  he  had  always 
hononred  became  to  him  vital  in  a  sense 
unknown  before.  The  power  of  religioa 
possessed  him  with  a  new  force.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  a  gallant  and  honourable 
and  patriotic  prince;  he  now  became  a 
soldier  of  the  cross,  a  champion  of  the  faith. 
His  heart  was  moved  into  unison  with  the 
passionate  convicticms  of  spiritual  truth  and 
duty  for  which  so  many  were  willingly  offer- 
ing their  lives  around  him. 

It  is  this  reality  of  &ith  which  gives  to  the 
character  of  William  its  highest  stamp.  If 
the  Imgerii^  romance  of  his  youth  serves  to 
deepen  the  pathos  of  his  life,  it  is  yet  his 
spiritual  enthusiasm  «4ttch  gives  it  its  highest 
twes  of  dignity  and  enthusiasm,  and  exalts 
it  in  our  admiration  the  more  we  study. 

There  never  was  a  struggle  that  required 
more  truly  the  exercise  of  faith  than  that  by 
which  the  independence  of  the  Netherkmch 
was  achieved.  Everything  seemed  against  it. 
The  patriots  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  and 
the  associated  Provinces  were  a  mere  handfid. 
The  power  of  Plulip  covered  the  wotM.  Pro- 
testantism had  spent  itself  for  the  time  in 
Germany ;  it  was  lacking  in  unanimity  and  a 
heddijr  breadth  of  interest  in  England;  it 
ms  struggling  tot  existence  in  Scotland. 
Komtaiism  had  awakened,  after  its  first 
•hock,  to  a  singular  amsdousness  of  renewed 
Strang^  Tale&t,  intrigne,  die  most  despe- 
nte  and  uascrupnlous,  daring  dreams  <^ 
world-wide  conquest,  once  more  inspired  it 
What  a  magnificent,  althoi^h  abortive 
sdbeme,  was  diat  of  the  Aximdz  and  the 
invaiion  of  England  !  Undoubtedly  Ro- 
BumiBBi  had  once  more  boond  to  its  support 
acme  of  the  subtlest  ami  most  powerful 
mtdlects  of  the  time. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  afiairs. 
Then,  how  despairing  for  long  was  the  pro- 
spect in  the  Netherkmds  1  Army  after  army 
niaed  by  the  patriots — levied  by  the  restless 
energy  and  unceasing  negotiations  of  Wi- 
liam,  ocHmnanded  by  his  gadlant  brothers  and 
himself— were  defeated  and  dispersed.  His 
brothers,  one  by  one,  perish  in  the  misery  ot 
the  struggle.  He  is  met  by  feint-heartedness, 
or  betrayed  by  treachery ;  hopes  are  exdted 
only  to  be  crushed ;  cities  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, only  to  be  recaptured,  pillaged, 
and  outraged  with  the  most  diabolical  cru- 


elties.   On  no  single  occasion,  save  it  be 
the  skirmi^  with  which  Count  Louis  opened 
the  first  campaign,  were  the  patriots  suc- 
cessful in  the  open  field.   The  Spaniards,  as 
if  they  were  devils  invincible,  still  tiiumphei 
The  reader  gets  wearied  wkh  the  coistaat 
dis^}pointnient  of  his  hopes  for  the  patriotic 
arms.   Yet  the  canse  lived  on,  and  die  bead 
of  it  somehow  grew  weightier  after  ereiy 
defeat.    Instead  of  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  accumulated  disasters,  he  rises  into  a 
loftier  daring.  While  driven  to  retreat  before 
his  banded  foes,  he  never  de^irs.  The 
world  may  seem  against  him — France  trea- 
cherous, Germany  apathetic,  Kngland  ioef- 
fective;  but  he  has  entered  into  a  clwe 
alliance  with  the  King  of  Kings,  and  he  is 
firmly  convinced  "  that  all  who  put  thai 
trust  in  Him  shall  be  saved  by  his  Almightj 
Hand.    The  God  of  armies  wiU  raise  up 
armies  ibr  us  to  do  battle  widi  our  enemies 
and  his  own."   "  So  long  as  there  is  a  living 
man  in  the  country,  we  will  contend  for  our 
liberty  and  religion.    If  we  are  downed  to 
perish,"  were  his  words  in  a  letter  to  Conot 
John, — true,  as  Mr.  Modey  says,  to  his  motto, 
Seevis  tranquiUm  in  undis — *'  in  the  name  of 
God,  let  it  be  so.    At  any  rate,  we  shall 
have  had  the  honour  to  have  done  what  co 
nation  ever  did  before  us.   So  long  as  tbe 
poor  inhabitants  here,  though  jles^ted 
all  the  world,  hold  firm,  it  will  still  cost  the 
Spaniards  the  half  of  Spain  in  mon^  and  in 
men,  before  they  can  inake  an  end  of  us." 
'  A  q)irit  like  this  was  not  to  be  subdoed. 
It  rose  buoyant  ftom  every  reverse.   It  «aa 
vigilant  as  wdl  as  enduring.    It  never  wea- 
ried ;  it  watched  every  opportuiuty.  It  began 
anew  the  thread  of  negotiations  ;  it  recruited 
armies  afiresh.  Patience,  skill,  faith,  -streagth, 
never  forsook  it.  And  so  it  was  that,  after  Bioit 
than  ten  years  of  struggle,  so  firequently  i:ft- 
proEperous  in  issue,  William,  so  far  from  beof 
overcome,  was  more  powerful  than  ever.  Ain 
was  gone,  'leaving  only  an  accursed  saw, 
and  the  memory  of  barren  saccess  as  a 
soldier ;  Requesens  was  dead ;  Don  }olm 
was  also  dead,  of  a  broken  heart,  baffled  by 
a  greater  brain  than  bis  own,  all  his  chances 
of  a  tlmme  in  England  rotting  with  him  in 
the  dust   But  our  hero  had  become  the 
Fadier  William  of  his  country.    The  silent, 
faithful,  earnest  man  had  grotn  nughtier  in 
trouble,  more  heroic  in  danger;  and  zaaA. 
the  simplicities  of  his  life  at  Ddft  these  bid 
gathered  to  him  all  the  love,  the  revereace. 
and  hopes  of  his  country — a  patriotic  wor- 
ship which  his  martyr-deadi  cmly  coofinned 
and  consecrated  for  ever. 

J.  TULLOCH. 
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GOOD 
scene 
for  an 
artist  to 
come 
upon. 
A  d  i  s- 
tance  of 
blue sea, 
blue, 
ch  ang- 
ing  into 
dark, 
stormy- 
looking 
purple 
near  the 
horizon; 
dotted 
with 
ships 

 and  her- 

-tng-boats,  white  sails  and  red  ones.  All 
:long  the  north-east  wild  dark  clouds  flying ; 
►verhead  white  clouds  shining  and  glittering, 
^itful  gleamings  of  sunlight  on  the  white- 
■ashed,  red-roofed  cottages  that  cling  to  the 
ides  of  the  rocks  like  so  many  swallows' 
ests.  park,  stem-looking  clifis  with  bold 
Tegular  outlines  on  the  right  and  on  the 
;ft ;  huge  fragments  of  black  rock  standing 
igh  out  of  the  white  angry  little  waves.  A 
-ide  sandy  beach  stretchmg  right  across  the 
a>%  and  in  the  middle  of  Uie  beach,  just  in 


front  of  the  little  townlet,  half-a-dozen  bright, 
busy,  picturesque  groups  of  fisher-folk. 

Above  the  beach  there  is  a  long  wooden 
quay,  with  smooth  green  fringes  that  wave 
gracefully  when  the  tide  rises ;  and  there  is 
a  broken  railing  on  the  sea-board,  and  some 
red  capstans,  and  beyond  the  capstans  three 
or  four  boats  that  are  being  repainted. 
Blue  stripes  and  white,  red  stripes  and  black, 
green  ^tripes  and  yellow  gleam  in  the  morn- 
ing sun.  There  are  women  mending  nets  at 
cottage  doors  ;  girls  with  serge  petticoats  and 
red  handkerchiefs  bringing  up  fish  from  the 
boats  on  the  beach,  spreading  it  out  in  rows 
on  the  quay.  And  there  are  men  in  blue 
guernseys  and  bright-coloured  sou'-westers 
selling" fish;  men  in  pilot-cloth  and  bright 
black  .leggings,  buying  fish.  There  is  fish  in 
the  brown  barrels,  fish  in  the  straw-covered 
baskets,  fish  in  the  donkey-carts  on  the  way 
to  the  station,  fish  everywhere.  The  xery 
atmosphere  is  fish-laden. 

Of  the  figures  in  the  scene  that  of  Robert 
Holt,  fish-buyer,  is  one  of  the  most  striking. 
He  is  a  tall,  well-built  man  of  forty  years, 
dark,  stem,  keen,  and  powerfiil.  His  black 
crisp-looking  curls  are  cut  as  closely  as 
possible,  his  thick,  somewhat  ragged  mou- 
stache lends  fierceness  to  a  face  that  had 
hardly  needed  it ;  there  is  a  fierce,  half-angry 
look  in  his  eyes,  and  on  his  forehead  two  or 
three  horizontal  lines  are  deepening.  Qearly 
not  what  the  world  calls  an  amiable  man. 

At  the  present  moment  the  open  quay  is 
his  office,  his  desk  the  top  of  a  herring-cask, 
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yet  he  is  doing  what  the  bystanders  consider 
a.  good  stroke  of  business.  Very  quietly  he 
goes  about  his  work,  speaking  very  seldom, 
very  briefly.  He  jots  down  names  and 
figures  rapidly  in  a  much-worn  pocket-book, 
makes  bargains  and  gives  orders  in  a  low 
decided  voice;  attends  to  everything  him- 
self, has  an  eye  everywhere,  and  is  obeyed 
by  everybody.  Only  one  man  seons  deter- 
I  mined  to  risk  his  displeasoR,  and  this  man 
is  in  love. 

"  You  see  I  wanted  to  go  away  by  the 
three^'dock  tnun,"  he  says  in  a  supplicating 
tone.  He  is  a  young  man,  a  boat-builder 
from  Scarborough,  very  handsome,  very  well- 
to-do  in  the  world,  and  very  much  attached 
to  Lucy  Holt,  the  fish-buyer's  sister. 

"  You  can  go  by  any  train  that  suits  you," 
I  Robert  Holt  replies,  without  looking  up  from 
the  herring-cask. 

"  Well,  but  you   know  what  I  mean. 
Surely  you  can  give  a  simple  answer  to  a 
!  simple  question,"  Walter  Claydon  says,  with 
|j  a  little  irritation.    "You  were  down  at  the 
north  yesterday,  you  know,  or  I  might  have 
j  seen  you  last  night,  and  then  I  shouldn't  have 
j  had  to  trouble  you  to-day  when  ^u're  busy." 
1 1     «  Busy  ] "  Robert  Holt  exdauns,  drawing 
I  himself  up  for  a  moment,  and  glancing  out 
sharply  from  under  dark  overhanging  brows. 
"  Clayd<»i,  you're  the  biggest  fool  under  the 
sun." 

And  Walter  walks  away,  perplexed  and 
discomfited  i  aiKl  for  another  hour  Holt  is 
absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  fishrquay. 
Then  he  turns  homeward,  up  the  cliff,  by 
breezy,  barren,  clifT-top  lanes,  to  an  old  red- 
brick bouse  with  green  window-shutters,  and 
beds  of  wallflower  and  London-pride.  His 
thoughts  as  he  strides  along  are  not  altogether 
pleasant  thoughts.  Lucy  is  dearer  to  him 
than  she  knows,  and  she  has  been  his  house- 
keeper this  five  years,  ever  sdnce  she  was 
sixteen,  and  parting  with  her  is  not  such  a 
light  matter  as  Claydon  seems  to  think. 

Arriving  at  home  he  finds,  a  little  perhaps 
to  his  surprise,  Walter  Claydon  there,  and 
Walter  remains  to  dinner,  and  the  dinner  is 
good  J  for  diplomatic  reasons,  Lucy  has  taken 
I  pains  with  the  dinner.  She  has  dressed  her- 
1  self  with  care  too,  and  she  smiles,  and 
chatters,  a  good  deal  of  what  Robert  con- 
siders nonsense.  But  insensibly  the  two 
men  begin  to  leel  less  unsympathetic  toward 
each  other,  the  discords  glide  into  unison, 
and  amicable  arrangements  are  made  some 
time  before  the  three-o'clock  train  leaves 
Hanthorpe  ....  The  wedding  is  to  take 
place  in  August. 


li 


The  whole  afternoon  Robert  Holt' 
indoors,  writing  business  lettos.  After  ta 
he  makes  some  little  change  in  his  dress,  and 
goes  out,  leaving  Luc^  to  enterttun  two  or 
three  expectant  bridesmaids. 

He  has  a  long  walk,  five  miles  or  so,  by  [ 
lanes  with  green,  daisy-studded  hedgwows,  ^ 
by  narrow  field  paths,  by  moorland  wap  . 
brown  and  barren  and  stony.   Presently,  by 
a  tmfy  trade  leading  down  from  the  moor  he 
comes  to  a  kind  of  ravine.    A  noisj  sienna- 
coloured  beck  runs  over  the  stones  UsaX  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  rugged  scauis,  grey  and , 
yellow  and  red,  rise  up  on  d^et  hand,' 
stunted  trees  and  whin-bushes  fiinge  the  tap,  • 
a  few  hazel-trees  grow  near  the  water,  tiieie 
is  abundant  bracken ;  and  here  and  Uiere  a 
purple  foxglove,  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
spreading  coltsfoot. 

At  the  top  of  the  ravine — Stonebeck  GiU 
by  name — there  is  a  waterfall.  The  whiit 
foam  dashes  over  a  dark  bold  rock,  falls  into 
a  seething  pool,  surrounded  by  huge  raos- 
,  tinted  boulders.  There  is  the  ruin  of  a 
water-mill  on  the  right,  roofless,  doorks, 
windowless.  The  useless  water  diips  from 
the,  useless  wheel,  harts'-tongae  waves  from 
tbe'crannies  in  the  wall,  fiom  the  fissures io 
the  rock  at  the  side;  the  scene  is  darkened 
by  a  spreading  beech-tree. 

On  the  left  of  the  fall  a  tkatched  cottage 
stands,  not  yet  quite  a  rain.  It  is  built  of 
rough  stones,  rounded  and  tinted  with  time. 
There  is  a  rude  stone  seat  at  the  door,  a  fc» 
well-wom  flints  for  pavement  and  fiwn  ool 
between  the  flints  a  jnok  rose-tree  lise^ 
hiding  window  and  imtd  and  over^v^iDg  ^ 
roof. 

Thirty  years  ago,  this  was  the  moo's 
cottage.    His  widow,  Hagar  Shej^od,  lives  \ 
in  it  still ;  a  woman  of  sa0i  seventy  joa, 
blind,  partially  dea^  and  of  sadly^iN 
memory.  Thoe  is  still  nomrlhing 
about  her  iace.  9ie  hn  been  a  vnoa  i 
neither  small-mmded  nor  lomooiiided.  Sk  I 
may  have  been  stem,  peihaps,  bat  boC  ^  I 
pitilessness.  .  I 

She  looks  placid  now,  asleep  in  her  dai 
Her  high-crowned  cap  has  a  frilling  of  ffhit^ 
net  for  border,  abroad  blade  ribbon  is  paseJ 
round  her  head  and  under  her  chin ; 
small  cream-coloured  spun-silk  shavl,  ^ 
relic  of  better  days,  is  Added  neatly  ov^  ^ 
coarse  black  dress. 

It  is  a  low  room,  the  brown  rafiere  ^• 
bare,  there  is  only  one  tiny  stone^ullio^ 
window;  but  there  is  an  air  of  souk^ 
very  like  refinement,  l^ng  chiefly  pertup^i^ 
the  absence  of  vulgari^.    There  are 
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coloared  prints,  no  twopenny  ornaments, 
such  as  may  commonly  be  found  in  cottages 
of  this  kind ;  nothing  here  save  a  few  plants 
in  the  window,  a  few  roses  and  some  heather 
in  an  ancient  sugar-basnn,  and  about  a  dozen 
books  on  a  shelf. 

By  the  small  window_  Hester  Shepherd, 
Hagar*s  daughter,  is  sitting  at  work,  plain 
needlework,  exquisite  to  see.  Twelve,  some- 
times fourteen  hours  a  day,  Hester  sits  there, 
as  her  mother  used  to  sit  in  her  early  widow- 
hood. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  one  ever  said  Aat 
Hester  Shei^erd  was  beautiful,  but  there  are 
I  many  kinds  of  beauty,  and  it  is  not  given  to 
:  eveiy  one  to  perceive  certain  of  tiie  higher 
I  kinds. 

I  Writing  of  her,  I  cannot  give  a  list  of 
I  physical  perfections,  she  had  but  one,  a  pro- 
I ;  fusion  of  thick,  smooth  golden  hair.  Quite 

I  heavy,  the  thick  yellow  coils  looked,  though 
they  were  wound  round  a  head  by  no  means 

'  I  small  for  a  woman.  She  was  altogether 
I  somewhat  massive,  rather  tall,  full  in  figure, 
^  and  possessed  of  a  certain  easy  grace  of 

I I  manner  and  movement  not  common.  No- 
:  thing  about  her  was  commonplace.  The 
I  merest  stranger  passing  in  the  street,  if  he 

had  a  soul,  knew  that  another  soul  spoke  to 
■  I  his  as  he  passed.    A  strong  soul  too,  as  he 
.   might  have  read  in  the  signs  of  repression 
I   on  her  face — ^repressed  sdTering,  repressed 
'   ambition.    He  might  have  said,  as  so  many 
did,  not  beautifiil,  but  he  might  have  recog- 
nised the  possibility  of  beauty,  this  mainly  m 
the  large  soft  grey  eyes,  soft  as  a  rule,  but 
not  without  capability  of  fire  and  passion  in 
them. 

Possibility  of  beauty  had  circumstances 
pemiitted,  but  no  such  permission  had  ever 
been  given.  First  had  been  a  life  of  thirst, 
intense  panful  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  no 
fountain,  cups  of  water  now  and  then  instead. 
Thirst,  too,  for  refinements  of  life,  a  wild 
thrill  at  the  sound  of  music,  at  the  s^ht  of  a 
picture  in  a  stationer's  shop;  a  sense  of 
baffled  expressions,  of  capabilities  trodden 
down,  of  disappointment  everywhere,  in 
cveiythmg. 

Then,  at  twenty-three,  began  a  second 
life,  with  light  in  it  and  something  of  peace, 
or  at  least  striving  after  peace,  with  con- 
sciousness where  It  was  to  be  had.  There 
was  litde  sense  of  attainment,  of  any  height 
reached,  but  always  fidelity  to  the  notion 
that  heights  were  to  be  gained  by  due 
struggle,  always  a  consciousness  that  life 
without  effort  and  aspiration  could  be  no 
life  at  all. 


At  thirty,  an  element  altogether  new  had 
been  infused  into  her  lUe.  This  was  three 
years  ago,  but  the  new  element  was  new 
still,  adding  a  fulness  of  fresh  happiness 
daily,  an  ever-widening,  ever-deepening  hap- 
piness Yet  still  the  old  lives  were 

in  her  face.  They  had  left  lines  there;  and 
a  certain  look  of  sadness,  visible  most 
plainly  when  her  face  was  in  repose. 

It  is  only  partially  visible  now.  There  is 
a  look  about  her  lips  as  if  very  little  would 
move  them  to  a  snaile,  and  her  eyes  have  a 
soft  gladness  in  them.  The  sound  of  Robert 
Hol^s  footstep  on  the  rough  pathway  deep- 
ens die  gladness,  and  brings  a  wfam  crimson 
flush  to  her  face. 

It  is  not  a  lover-like  meetmg.  Hester 
rises  from  her  chair,  work  in  hand,  and  with 
a  quiet  graceful  bow,  says,  "Good  evening." 
In  a  gruff  voice,  Robert  Holt  says,  "  Good 
evening,"  too,  accompanying  the  words  with 
a  stiff  little  nod,  and  seating  himself  at  a 
tolerable  distance  from  Hester. 

Robert  Holt  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  man  given 
to  much  speaking,  but  this  evening  he  seems 
to  be  even  less  inclined  for  conversation 
than  usual.  Hagar  Shepherd  sleeps  in  her 
chair,  awaking  now  and  then  to  utter  a  few 
incoherent  sentences;  while  Hester  re- 
arranges her  cushions,  or  oSexs  her  a  draught 
of  the  herb-tea  that  simmers  on  the  hob. 
Then  she  falls  asleep  again,  and  Hester  goes 
back  to  her  sewing.  The  old  clock  tic«  in 
the  comer,  the  rose-sprays  sweep  over  the 
window-pane,  the  silence  is  very  audible. 

Yet  Hester's  face  is  decidedly  a  hapi^ 
one — earnestly  and  intensely  happy.  She 
knows  this  man  all  through ;  can  sound 
chords  and  evoke  tones  in  him  as  no  other 
human  being  can  do.  If  it  suits  him  best  to 
sit  silent  and  moody,  let  him  so  sit.  The 
tenderness  of  a  man — 

"Cold  and  sty 
And  absent  .  .  .  tender  wbcn  lie  thinks  of  i^" 

is  a  kind  of  tenderness  not  at  all  nnsuited  to 
a  woman  like  Hester  Shepherd. 

Presently  the  cause  of  his  silence  appears. 
In  a  few  brief  vonl»  he  tells  Hester  of  the 
change  that  has  been  decided  upon.  Not 
pleasant  words.  Luc^s  marriage  is  not  in 
any  way  a  pleasing  thing  to  him ;  but  put- 
ting 'Lucy  out  of  the  question,  he  is  by  no 
means  sorry  that  time  for  change  has  come. 

J'or  over  two  years  Robert  Holt  had  been 
endeavouring  to  persuade  Hester  Shepherd 
to  become  his  wife.  Her  life  of  loneliness, 
of  ceaseless  monotonous  toil,  had  been  a 
burden  to  him  from  the  beginnmg.  But  no 
effort  on  his  part  to  induce  her  to  renounce 
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it  had  hidierto  been  succeaduL    He  had 
spoken  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
Hestefs  mother  should  share  Hester's  home; 
he  had  held  oat  as  so  many  inducements 
the  increased  comforts  that  she  would  be 
able  to  procure  for  the  old  woman ;  and  he 
1  had  reminded  Hester  again  and  again  of  the 
I  fact  that  their  own  two  lives  were  passing 
'  on  ;  but  nothing  had  shaken  her  resolution, 
j      "  I  would  come  if  you  were  in  actual  need 
i  of  me"  she  had  said ;  " but  as  it  is,  I  would 
rather  not  disturb  my  mother.    She  has 
begged  me  more  than  once  to  promise  that 
I  would  never  take  her  away  from  the  old 
'  home;  but  though  I  have  not  given  ray 
'  word,  I  will  carry  oat  her  wish,  if  it  is  pos- 
I  ^ble  so  to  do." 

And  this  evening  she  urges  the  same  plea 
again,  firmly,  yet  gently,  and  with  very  tender 
looks  at  the  aged  face  that  is  so  grand,  and 
yet  so  wan  and  withered,  so  evidently  the 
face  of  one  who  is  nearing  the  Silent  Land. 
Robert  Holt  only  half  comprehends,  and 
her  resistance  irritates  him. 

"  It's  my  belief  that  you  are  doing  nothing 
but  trifle  with  me,"  he  says,  fiercely. 

There  is  something  in  Robert  Holt's  anger 
that  has  strange  effect  upon  Hester,  some- 
thing that  amuses  and  extites  her,  rouses  hei 
quite  out  of  the  p«sive  mood  that  has  be- 
come second  nature  to  her.  A  curious  light 
comes  into  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  part  with  a 
smile  altogether  indefinable. 

"  If  I  were,"  she  sa)^,  looking  up  mis- 
chievously, "  I  shouldn't  be  the  first  woman 
who  has  trifled  with  a  man." 

A  look  very  difficult  to  describe  comes 
over  Robert  Holt's  face ;  but  he  has  himself 
well  xmder  control,  and  he  hesitates.  The 
fire  dies  out  of  his  dark  eyes  presently,  and 
he  says — 

"  No,  you  wouldn't  But  you  would  be 
the  first  woman  who  has  trifled  with  me — 
and  the  last" 

The  temptation  to  lead  htm  a  little  further 
into  this  mood  is  strong ;  but  Hester  re- 
sists it ;  and  looking  up  mm  her  work  again, 
with  quiet,  earnest  eyes,  she  asks  gently, 
gravely — 

"  Do  you  really  ihink  me  capable  of  any- 
tUng  80  base?" 
And  Robert  Holfft  answer  is  generoos  and 

honest. 

"  No,  not  for  a  moment.  I  shouldn't  be 
here  if  I  did.  You  must  forgive  the  word, 
Hester,  and  forget  it" 

Hester  smiles, — a  foigivint^  understand- 
ing smile ;  and  Robert  Holt  diaws  his  chair 
a  little  nearer  to  her  ndc. 


"  You  must  ^ve  me  a  pronuse  befne  I ' 
go,**  he  says  tenderiy,  and  veiy  earnestly. 
"  I  don't  Uke  vague  ideas  of  the  fiiture." 

Hester  looks  up,  looks  long  and  intently, 
with  a  little  reproof  in  her  eyes. 

Vlt  seems  to  me  that  the  future  ought 
never  to  be  any  other  than  vague,"  she  say^ 
softly.  "  I  believe  one  reason  why  we  take 
troubles  so  hardly  is  that  they  interfere  with 
our  self-laid  plans."  i 

That  is  good  as  a  general  maxim ;  bu; 
I  want  you  to  come  down  to  matters-of-fac: 
for  awhile,  if  you  wiU." 

"  Certainly — then  we  most  ke»  to  tbe 
present,  which  is  the  only  matter-wGwL" 

The  words  seem  a  little  perverse,  but 
there  was  nothing  of  perversi^  in  Iteter's 
manner  of  saying  them.  Her  utterance, 
peculiarly  sweet  by  nature,  had  grown  to  a 
new  and  more  graceful  sweetness  tfarougb 
the  things  she  had  suffered.  It  was  but 
rarely  that  any  word  of  hers  jarred  upon  the 
ear.  There  is  nothing  jarring  about  either 
word  or  manner  this  evening.  She  is  hap^ 
— so  happy  that  to  look  out  to  any  happi- 
ness to  be  added  in  the  future  seems  half  a 
sin.  Yet  she  does  so  look  out.  A  time  is 
set.  The  distant  scene  is  brought  near, 
talked  over,  arranged  satisfactorily  down  to  , 
the  minutest  detail. — Hester  Shepherd  is  to 
become  Robert  Holt^s  wife  about  a  month 
alter  Lucy's  noarriage  to  Walter  Claydoo. 

"You  are  happy,  Hester?"  Robert  asks. 
They  stand  together  in  the  twilight  oat  qxn 
the  moor.  The  purple  heather  stretches  &r 
and  wide  on  either  hand,  the  huge  ff^ 
boulders  rise  up  like  distant  mountains 
against  the  sky,  the  beck  in  the  hollow 
ripples  along,  the  sound  of  the  wateiM 
comes  a  little  subdued,  the  smoke  from  the 
cottage  chimney  rises  against  the  dark  foli- 
age of  the  beedi-tree. 

"  You  are  happy,  Hester  ?  " 

And  Hester's  answer  is  another  questioa 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  afiaid  of 
happiness— to  tremUe  iriwn  yon  see  it  oom- 
ing  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  thankful  to  say  I  don't;  but  I 
know  what  you  mean.  That  fc^^Sjj'' 
soon  pass  away.  Think  of  the  hundreds, 
nay,  thousands,  of  happy  wives  there  are  m 
the  world.  Why  shouldn't  you  be  one  of 
them  ?  You  will  be  one  of  them  if  I  can 
make  your  happiness.  You  don't  doubt 
that?" 

"  No,  not  for  a  moment  I  have  never 
yet  had  a  doubt  of  you,  but  I  have  a  good 
many  of  myself;  and  it  seems  to  me,  wiib 
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good  reason,  if  I  look  bade.  I  have  failed 
so  often  and  so  terribly,  and  lately  I  think  I 
have  been  sitting  down  with  failure—con- 
tent, acquiescent." 

"  I  don't  understand  you.  Where  is  there 
another  woman  who  would  have  done  as 
you  have  done,  who  would  have  lived 
voluntarily,  uncomplainingly,  a  life  that  has 
been  one  long  sacrifice  ?  Failure !  In  what 
have  you  fiuled  ?  Certainly  not  in  doing  the 
work  that  above  all  others  was  given  you  to 
do." 

"  That  is  the  surface  view.  Duty  to  others 
is  not  the  whole  duty  of  man,  nor  the  highest. 
It  is  only  now  and  then  that  I  catch  even  a 
glimpse  of  what  life  might  be,  and  would  be 
but  for  the  darkness  and  the  feebleness  that 
are  mine.  Suddenly,  at  the  last,  it  will  be 
no  more  a  glimpse,  but  a  full  view  of  what 
might  have  been.  Don't  you  think  I  shall 
have  to  veil  my  face  from  the  sight?  " 

"Which  of  us  will  not?"  Robert  Holt 
said,  looking  thougfatfiilly,  half-sadly,  over 
the  barren  moor,  and  feeling  as  if  Hester 
Shepherd  had  discovered  for  him  the  fact 
that  he  too  had  a  soul.  "  Which  of  us  will 
not  ?  ...  .  But — and  here  is  enough  for  a 
sorrow,  if  one  were  wanted— I  think  that 
people  who  have  ideal  lives  must  know  that 
they  can  never  attain  to  them  in  this  world." 

"  They  learn  to  know  it,  after  much  strife ; 
but  they  also  leam  to  know  that  the  strife 
must  never  cease." 

A  tender  parting, — a  graceful  figure  gliding 
down  a  rough  pathway  to  a  cottage  door,  a 
tall,  stem-looking  man  striding  over  stones 
and  heattier  and  patches  of  stunted  grass. 

"  After  much  strife — strife  that  must  never 
cease,"  this  man  says  to  himself  "How 
win  it  fare  with  those  who  have  never  begun 
to  strive,  who  have  no  idea  of  striving  for 
anything  but  daily  bread,  and  after  that  an, 
abundance  of  butter  ?  "  He  is  sad  and  sub- 
dued for  a  time,  but  presently  he  puts  the 
subduing  thought  away,  and  yields  to  the 
thought  of  Hester.  She  has  a  strange,  pecu- 
liar ^race  of  manner  and  character,  a  strange 
nobility  of  nature.  He  feels  that  she  has  a 
power  to  raise  him  to  "a  higher,  a  more 
ethereal  level,"  that  no  other  human  being 
has  ever  had,  nor  ever  will  have. 

As  the  days  went  on,  Robert  Holt's  rever- 
ence for  Hester  Shepherd  went  deeper.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  time  spent  at  Stone- 
beck  Mill  could  not  be  reckoned  as  time 
belonging  to  his  common  life.  And  that 
common  life  of  his  was  unfortunately  very 
common.  He  had  little  capaci^  for  seeing 
in  hiunan  nature  any  side  but  the  side  that 


was  daily  turned  toward  faim — the  sordid, 
paltry,  money-making  side.  It  was  a  life, 
too,  brightened  by  few  pleasures.  Stem  and 
hard  to  the  world,  the  world  was  stem  and 
hard  to  him.  He  cared  little  for  books,  less 
for  friends — if  indeed  he  •  could  be  said  to 
have  any  friends.  In  days  gone  by  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  pride  to  him  that  his  esti- 
mate of  humanity  was  low,  his  aversion  to 
associate  with  it  on  any  terms  but  the  most 
business-like,  strong.  But  it  has  been  said 
by  a  deep  thinker  of  our  own  day  that  "  the 
most  lost  cynic  will  get  a  new  heart  hy.  learn- 
ing thoroi^hly  to  believe  in  the  virtue  of  one 
man."  Robert  Holt  had  leamt  tfaoroitghly 
to  believe  in  the  virtue  of  one  woman,  which, 
accordii^  to  the  views  of  certun  philoso- 
phers,  might  ai^e  even  stronger  ground  for 
change  o$  opimoa 

II. 

Lucy  Holt's  wedding  was  considered 
quite  a  brilliant  aflair.  There  were  four 
bridesmaids  in  blue  and  white,  three  carriages, 
white  satin  favours.  Guns  were  fired,  flags 
displayed;  the  one  street  and  the  fish-quay 
were  all  but  deserted;  the  population  of 
Northscaur  Bay  was  assembled  in  the  old 
churchyard.  The  pew-opena*  had  anticipated 
this  assembling,  and,  to  the  intense  disap- 
pointment of  certain  curious  people  who  were 
minded  to  witness  the  cere  ony  from  with- 
out, this  office-bearer  had  whitewashed  the 
chancel  window  inside. 

It  was  sorely  against  his  will  that  Robert 
Holt  had  been  persuaded  to  give  Lucy  away. 
He  had  previously  announced  his  intention 
of  going  to  Scotlmd  on  business  that  would 
require  his  presence  the  whole  week ;  but 
Lucy's  entreaties  had  been  made  with  tears, 
and  Robert  was  not  tear-proof.  His  consent 
would  not  perhaps  have  been  given  so  re- 
luctantly could  Hester  have  been  present 
too;  but  that  was  impossible.  Hagar 
Shepherd  was  ill,  confined  to  her  bed. 

Robert  was  glad  when  the  ceremony  was 
over,  when  he  found  himself  on  his  way 
back  to  the  old  red  house.  Yet  he  was  not 
quite  at  ease.  Mark  Sanderson,  Walter 
Claydon's  uncle,  was  in  the  same  carriage, 
and  Mark  was  an  old  man,  and  garrulous, 
and  very  deaf.  And  there  were  two  brides- 
maids beside,  one  of  whom  was  Fanny  Clay- 
don,  Walter's  sister,  and  Fanny  was  altogether 
a  puzzle  to  Robert  Holt  She  was  so  pretty, 
so  sparkling,  so  vivacious,  so  little  afraid  of 
him,  so  unlike  any  other  woman  he  had  ever 
seen,  that  he  found  himself  wondering  on 
what  possible  system  she  could  have  been 
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brought  up.  He  had  never  seen  her  till 
about  an  hour  before  the  wedding ;  yet  here 
she  was,  lauding  at  him,  flattering  hiju^ 
scolding  him,  now  fiill  of  raillery,  now  of 
irony.  Never  before  had  Robert  Holt  been 
treated  in  such  fashion  ;  never  before  had  he 
seen  any  aiiy,  lightsome  sprite  (rf  this  kind. 

Hiere  was  a  second  ordeal  to  be  gone 
throi^ — the  wedding  breakfast  Robert 
was  strangely  out  of  his  element,  and  he  knew 
that  he  was,  and  felt  awkward  and  ill  at  ease 
accordingly.  Toasts  were  drunk,  yokts  and 
speedies  made,  viands  disappeared.  Lucy, 
imtionbled  with  shyness,  r^;ret,  or  inquietude 
of  any  kind,  was  happy  and  dieoful ;  Walter 
was  radiant  and  self-congratulatory.  The 
bridesmaids  sat  Mushing  and  smiling  in 
clouds  of  white  tarlatane  edged  with  blue. 
Robert  Holt  sat  silent,  seemingly  indifferent, 
but  in  reality  noting  with  curious  wonderment 
the  words  and  ways  of  Fanny  Claydon.  Fanny 
was  more  winsome  than  ever,  and  more  dar- 
ing, but  Robert  told  himself  that  it  was  en- 
tirely the  daring  of  a  fearless  child. 

"You  will  come  dovnx  to  Aunt  Sander- 
son's this  evening?"  she  said  coaxingly  to 
Robert  an  hour  later.  Breakfast  was  over ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claydon  had  started  for  Lon- 
don^ Fanny  and  old  Mark  were  about  to 
return  to  the  White  House.  There  was  to 
be  a  party  at  the  White  House  in  the 
evening. 

"11  Certaiuljir  not,"  Robert  Holt  said 
grimly.  Then  his  dark,  rugg^  moustache 
moved  as  if  there  was  scHnetmng  of  a  smile 
underneath.  Robert  Holt  at  a  party  of  girls 
and  boys !  Without  doubt  the  idea  was 
amusing. 

"  Certainly  no't !  Ah,  you  are  joking,  I 
see,"  Fanny  replied,  lifting  her  keen,  spark- 
ling, wine-brown  eyes  to  his  face.  Beautiful 
eyes  they  were,  and  her  mouth  was  exquisite 
— ^rnall,  pouting,  crimson,  and  most  be- 
witchingly  curv&J.  "  Of  course  you  will 
come,"  she  said,  with  one  of  hst  sweetest 
smiles.  "  I  shall  not  care  in  the  least  for  the 
party  if  you  don't.  Say  3rou  will  come.  If 
I  don't  see  you  this  evening  I  shall  perhaps 
not  see  you  again.  I  am  going  back  to 
Scarborough  in  a  day  or  two." 

What  was  her  gomg  bade  to  Robert  Holt? 
Why,  when  she  spoke  of  was  he  conscious 
of  a  sudden  dull  sensati<m  that  was  almost  a 
pain?  He  did  not  analyze  the  sensation, 
n<x  think  of  it  in  any  way ;  but  he  consented 
to  go  to  the  White  House  in  the  evening. 

When  evening  came  he  regretted  the 
promise  he  had  made,  blamed  himself  for 
being  so  foolish,  and  half-resolved  to  Ihune 


an  excuse  for  staying  awa^.  Bnt  excasesdid 
not  come  readily.  He  loitered  about  a  Ktde, 
thought  he  might  as  well  go,  decided  not  to 
go,  and  finally  went,  thinkb^;  as  he  went 
along  what  a  strange  sensation  indedsirai  «-as. 

The  White  House  was  a  yellow  one,  a  new 
square  block  of  glaring  sandstone.  Than  were 
lights  in  every  window,  lace  curtains  flutteiing 
in  the  breeze,  sounds  of  music  and  laughter. 
Some  one  came  flitting  down  the  staiis,  a 
slight,  pretty  figure  in  a  white  dress. 

"  Now  this  is  good  of  you.  I  Jbieia  you 
would  be  good." 

The  voice  is  Fanny  Claydon's,  and  slie 
puts  her  tiny  fingers  into  Robert's  big,  brown 
hand  with  the  simplicity  of  a  six*yeaz-dd 
child.  Fanny  is  three  times  ax,  but  she 
appears  to  be  hardly  conscious  of  the  &ct 
"  Come  along,"  ^e  says  to  Robert,  "  weVe 
nearly  done  tea,  but  I'll  make  some  fresh. 
You  like  tea,  don't  yon  ?  All  men  do  if  they 
would  acknowledge  it." 

So  Fanny  goes  on  chattering,  rarely  at  a 
loss  for  a  topic,  more  larely  stiU  at  a  loss  for 
words.  And  she  has  such  a  pretty,  txight 
way  'of  saying  things,  smiling  all  the  whUe, 
glajjcing  up  keenly,  or  coquettishly,  or  in- 
(^uiiingly ;  and  the  brown  eyes  sparkle,  the 
nch  red-brown  hair  clusters  round  a  small 
head  in  rings  and  curls  that  remind  peofdeof 
old  pictures ;  a  crimson  colour  comes  and 
goes  rapidly  under  a  comjdexion  sxA  and 
lair  as  the  petfds  of  a  blush  rose. 

When  tea  is  over  there  is  mu^c  and  dandag. 
Fanny  does  not  dance  much ;  she  appears  to 
prefer  an  occasional  c^at  with  Robot  Holt, 
who  sits  by  old  Mark  SamleTs<nl,  looking  on 
a  litde  contemptuously. 

"  You  mustn't  look  like  that,"  Fanny  sa)-s, 
holding  up  a  tiny  forefinger,  chidingly. 

"Like  what?"  Robert  asks,  a  liule 
amused. 

"  Like  this,"  Fanny  says.  And  she  draws 
down  the  corners  of  her  pretty  mouth,  throws 
her  head  and  shoulders  back,  and  lets  ber 
eyelashes  droop  over  eyes  as  scomftU  as  she 
can  make  them.  Robert  smiles,  but  he  feds 
a  little  hot,  a  little  tmcomfortable,  Then 
Fanny  imitates  the  exiffession  of  one  or  two 
other  people  m  the  room,  and  she  does  it  so 
cleverly  that  Robert  fb^ets  that  she  had 
begun  with  himself,  and  laughs  in  a  more 
hilarious  manner  than  he  can  remember 
having  done  for  years.  Certainly,  he  thiokSi 
there  is  some  strange  witchery  about  this 
Uttle  creature.  i 

Presently  she  disappears.  The  gas  bums  I  ^ 
as  brilliantly  as  ever,  the  people  are  as  merry,  {| 
the  dresses  as  gay,  the  music  as  festive^  but 
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Robert  Holt  feels  as  if  some  very  imde ar- 
able change  had  come  over  him.  ^ain, 
there  is  oo  definite  thouglM  of  any  eraotioa 

'  or  feeling  notYaag  but  a  vagoe  onder- 

I .  cmzent  of  sensatioD. 

When  Fanny  opens  the  door  again,  there 
is  a  sudden  silence,  then  a  murmur  of  admi- 
laticHi.  "  Deaiy,  deary  me  ] "  old  Mn.  San- 
derson says,  looking  over  her  spectades, 
"  disn't  she  leuk  bonny  ?  " 
Fanny  is  dressed  in  costume,  meant  to  be 

,  that  of  a  fisha--girl,  but  of  what  nation  or 
country  few  might  venture  to  guess.  She  has 
on  a  dark  crimson  petticoat,  very  short ; 
white  stockings  and  black  velvet  slippers 
with  sandals ;  a  blue  velvet  jacket,  open  in 
front,  displaying  a  wlute  embroidered  boddice. 
There  is  a  heavy  gold  chain  roimd  her  neck, 
a  tiny  velvet  cap  resting  apon  her  curls ;  her 
roimd,  white  arm  is  bare,  except  where  the 
short  lace  sleeve  covers  it,  and  under  her 
arm  is  a  coars^  common  Northscaur  fish- 
basket   Fanny  enters  Aaxotily,  lightly,  seem- 

I  ing  to  tread  on  air  rather  tluui  on  a  vu^ar 

I  carpet.   And  ^  Ranees  round  the  room 

>  wiUi  a  fearless  smile,  seeking  Robert  Holt's 
ey^  evidently,  llien  she  bows  in  that 
direction,  and  begjns  her  song. 

"Calle»  Herrin'"  she  sings.  Her  voice, 
though  somewhat  weak,  is  ray  pleanng; 

I  there  is  a  sweet,  silvery  tone  in  it,  and  a  cer- 
tain refinement  of  vocalisation  that  is  evi- 
dently the  result  of  training.  The  highest 
grace  of  all — expression — ^is  wanting,  but  she 
has  other  graces.    Peculiar  inflections,  pecu- 

I  liar  turns  «  the  head,  various  little  ways  of 
emphasizing  passages  that  would  seem  to 
belong  more  to  an  actress  than  to  a  singer. 
Yet  there  is  diarm  in  all — ^the  diann  that 
youth,  heavty,  lightness  o{  heart  can  hardly 
fiul  to  have.  Add  to  these  a  stn»^  desire  to 
please  evoybody,  desbe  still  sbonger  to 
please  somebody  in  particular,  and  no  one 
need  wonder  mat  die  guests  at  the  White 
House  conmder  Fanny  to  be  a  very  ixrensti- 
ble  little  personage. 

Why  the  somebody  in  particular  should 
have  been  Robert  Holt  it  wmld  not  be  easy 
to  explain.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  a  stem,  hard  man  of  forty  years,  with 
not  one  grace  of  speech  nor  manner,  would 
have  had  few  attractions  for  a  girl  like  Fanny 
Claydon.  But  the  laws  of  attraction  are  very 
capricious  laws,  as  most  of  us  have  seen  at 
some  period  of  our  lives.  Fanny  had  heard 
a  good  deal  of  Robert  Holt  from  Walter. 
Her  curiosity  had  been  piqued ;  she  had 
expected  him  to  be  even  more  bearish  than 
he  had  proved  to  be,  and  the  result  of  all 


this  was  sm  unusual  interest  in  hun  from  the 
very  beginning.  Then,  too,  she  had  quick 
perceptions.  She  had  seen  that  ,  the  unusual 
interest  had  very  rapdly  become  mutual — that 
she  was  some^iii^  new  to  Robert  Holt,  a 
source  surprise,  then  of  ^ttsement  It  was 
flattering  to  have  beei^  noticed  at  all  by  such 
a  man,  doubly  flattermg  to  have  awakened 
any  sensation  in  htm. 

Again  Fanny  disappeared,  and  again  re- 
turned, this  time  dressed  in  the  most  advanced 
costume  of  the  day.  A  tiny  white  hat  with  a 
high  crown  and  waving  feathers ;  a  many- 
coloure4  chintz  dress,  flounced,  frilled,  fes- 
tooned, and  drawn  in  at  the  waist  to  a 
circumference  of  about  eighteen  inches.  Her 
figure  was  thrown  forward  by  a  pair  of  boots 
with  heels  of  exa^erated  height  Her  gait 
was  assumed ;  she  turned  leisurely  and  sur- 
veyed the  amused  guests  through  an  eyc- 
glara.  Then  she  began  a  second  song — no 
quaint  Scotch  lay  this  time,  but  a  popular 
half-comic  t»llad,  that  made  some  of  the 
people  there  laug^  half  against  their  will.  It 
was  like  a  glimpse  into  a  new  world  for 
certain  Northscanr  men  and  women — some- 
thing to  be  remembered,  talked  about,  for 
months  afterward. 

Fanny  made  her  exit  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  die  had  entered,  with  a  certain 
inimitable  grace  that  clung  to  her  in  spite  of 
the  vu^ar  dress  she  had  assumed,  the  yet 
more  vulgar  gait  and  attitude  tiiat  she  had 
tried  to  assume.  Robert  Holt  sat  silent,  im- 
movable, watdiing  the  last  flutter  of  her 
dress.  There  was  a  hum  of  voic^  all  round. 
Some  one  was  playii^  a  walt^  old  Mrs. 
Sanderson  was  banding  cakes  and  cowslip 
vine.  This  man  was  wishing  diat  he  was 
young  a^ain,  or  that  be  could  live  his  life  a 
second  time,  or  tiiat  he  bad  gone  to  Scotland 
as  he  had  intended  to  da 

There  was  more  dandn^^  mtBC  singing. 
At  bdim^  Fanny  came  and  sat  down  by 
Robert,  sat  talkmg  to  him  in  a  playful,  cease- 
less strain,  blushing,  glancing,  laughing, 
teasing  him,  flattering  him ;  and  for  a  man 
not  fiee  from  taint  of  cynicism  he  was 
curiously  open  to  flattery.  It  has  been  said 
that "  men  sometimes  think  they  hate  flattery, 
whilst  they  hate  only  the  manner  of  it." 
TTiere  was  nothing  to  hate  in  Fanny's  manner 
of  administering  the  harmful  dose.  Robert 
was  gratified,  as  many  other  people  in  his 
place  would  have  been.  This  is  ■  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  struggle  most  people  have 
to  keep  up  a  good  opinion  of  themselves  is 
a  very  hard  one,  and  if  anything  can  make 
it  seem  easier  for  a  time  it  is  a  judiciously- 
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administered  compliment  If  well-timed, 
delicate,  and  half-true,  the  effect  is  very 
comfortable. 

The  party  at  the  White  House  was  kept  up 
to  a  late  hoar,  and  Robert  Holt  was  one  of 
the  last  to  take  his  departure.  Behind  the 
long  black  rocks  day  was  coming  up  out  of 
the  sea ;  grey  ghostly  sails  were  moving 
slowly  against  the  horizon  ;  there  was  a  splash 


c£  warelets  on  the  beach,  a  solitaxy  sea-guU 
hovered  on  the  edge  of  the  cUfil  In  the 
garden  there  was  a  £unt  perfume  of  roses 
and  sweet  herbs  j  a  thrush  was  whistling  on 
&e  tiny  lawn,  and  on  the  roof  a  dove  was 
cooing. 

"  When  did  you  say  you  were  going  back 
to  Scarborough  ?  "  Robert  Holt  asks,  looking 
at  the  jsetty,  unwearied  little  tace  beside  him. 


fH'  3. 


"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Tired  of  me  already? 
Why,  you've  only  known  me  one  day." 

Only  one  day  I  Was  it  possible  ?  Robert 
wondered.  What  a  long  day  it  had  been  ! 
And  how  different  from  any  other  day  I 

"  No,  I  didn't  say  I  was  tired  of  you,"  he 
says,  looking  straight  into  her  face  with  an 
unconscious  look. 

"  Perhaps  you  didn't  say  it,"  Fanny  says 


airily,  "  but  I'm  not  at  all  sure  you  didn't 
mean  it.  To  punish  you  I  shall  not  go  back 
this  week.  Aunt  Sanderson  wants  me  to 
stay  a  fortnight" 

*'  Then  by  all  means  let  Aunt  Sanderson 
be  obeyed." 

'*  How  much  do  _you  care  whether  I  obey 
her  or  not?"  And  Fanny  looks  up  with 
a  sudden  depth  of  dreamy  tenderness  in 
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her  eyes,  a  sudden  aais  of  earnestness  that 
is  almost  startling. 

"I  do  care,"  Robert  Holt  says,  speaking 
by  sheer  force  of  impulse.  The  words  are 
regretted  as  soon  as  said,  but  he  cannot 
unsay  them.  The  crimson  flush  that  spreads 
over  Fanny's  face  is  quite  visible  in  the  dawn- 
Uj^t }  her  voice,  when  she  speaks  again,  is 
gentler  and  softer ;  her  whole  mann^  is 
subdued.  Robert  is  full  of  shame,  self- 
contempt;  but  heis  also  full  of  bewilderment, 
infatuation.  Then,  for  die  moment,  the 
manhood  in  'him  asserts  itself.  Fanny  con- 
siders his  leave-taking  cold,  unsatisfactoiy. 
He  has  said  nothing  of  coming  again. 

And  she  goes  bade,  to  the  hous&  She  has 
a  certain  dim  idea  of  having  heard  some- 
thing about  Robert  Hc^t  being  engaged. 
But  what  if  the  idea  were  ever  so  clear  1  A 
broken  engagement  I  The  thing  is  heard  of 
every  day.  The  remembrance  is  no  check 
upon  her  dreams.  She  cbearas  of  Robert 
Holt  till  daylight,  and  when  daylight  comes 
till  nigbt  comes  again.  She  retails  every 
w(»d  ne  has  uttered,  every  g^ce  he  has 
bestowed,  dwelling  most  of  all,  most  xap* 
turously,  upon  tha^word  and  glance  in  the 
garden.  How  strange  that  people  should 
think  him  hard  and  stem,  stirftnger  still  that 
she  should  have  thought  so  herself  1  He  is  not 
a  man  to  kneel  slavishly  at  a  woman's  feet, 
but  Fanny's  ideal  hero  had  never  been  a  man 
of  that  kmd ;  nor  had  he  been  a  man  of  half 
such  powerful  fascination  as  Robert  Holt. 

m. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after 
the  party  at  the  White  House,  a  strong 
breeze  had  sprung  up ;  the  fislung-boats 
were  moored  high  upon  the  beach;  and 
next  morning  the  fi^ermen  were,  for  the 
most  part,  walking  with  short  quick  steps 
up  and  down  the  quay,  waiting  till  the  sea 
went  down  a  little.  There  was  no  selling 
nor  buyinjg  to  be  done. 

A  glorious  morning  it  wks  I  A  hot  sun 
poured  down  into  the  little  bay;  a  cool 
breeze  swept  over  the  rocks,  over  the  green 
cliff  tops,  over  the  brown  moorland  beyond. 
A  slight  girlish  figure  was  wandering  over 
the  moor.  Quite  alone  she  was.  The  wind 
played  with  a  dainty  muslui  dress,  with  a 
daintier  parasol ;  swept  the  brown-red  rings 
of  hair  hither  and  thither  under  the  wide- 
brimmed  hat;  carried  across  the  heather 
the  sound  of  a  silvery  voice,  singing, 
"Kathleen  Mavoumeen." 

A  tiny  rim  runs  down  to  the  sea  about 
a  mile  to  the  south  of  Nortbscaur  Bay ;  a 


liver  with  high  stratified  rocks  and  scaurs 
for  banks,  ironstone,  russet,  and  blue,  alum 
shale  grey  and  scaly.  And  there  are 
graceful  clusters  of  foliage  along  the  top, 
hanging  over,  growing  down,  swaying  about 
in  the  summer  breeze.  Down  at  the  bottom 
the  little  stream  murmurs,  and  there  is  a 
^road  expanse  of  dry  shaly  river-bed  on 
either  side  of  it,  quite  full  of  fossil  remains. 
Fanny  Claydon  takes  no  notice  of  the  curi- 
ous fluted  shells  that  she  treads  upon  at 
almost  every  step.  She  glides  along,  daintily, 
as  the  uneven  shale  will  permit,  carolling 
out  now  and  then  a  line  of  some  old  song. 
Presently  she  comes  to  a  barrier,  a  tree 
loosened  from  the  scant  soil  at  the  side 
lying  across  the  river,  growing  there,  green, 
and  fresh,  and  vigorous.  She  might  easily 
step  over  the  trunk,  but  the  river  seems 
broader  above,  and  ....  What  is  that  ?  a 
tiny  flame  burning  deep  down  in  the  water? 
Fanny  looks  up.  Half  hidden  by  foliage, 
there  is  an  angler  smoking  a  cigar.  It  is 
Robot  Holt.  Fanny  steps  back  into  the 
shiEde  of  the  rock  a  little.  She  is  trembling, 
and  her  heart  is  beating  very  fast  indeed. 

Higher  up  the  stream  there  is  another 
pulse  bounding  fester  than  ^ould  be.  A 
glimpse  of  a  m^in  dress,  of  a  broad-brimmed 
gipsy  hat,  and  straightway  a  strong  man 
grows  hot  and  tremulous.     The  cigar  is 
thrown  into  the  stream,  the  fishing-rod  laid 
aside,  and  Robert  Holt,  trying  to  assume  a 
careless  air,  saunters  down  toward  Fanny's  I 
hiding-place.    She  has  stolen  a  little  further  \ 
back,  and  is  sitting  in  a  dark,  cool,  ferny  ! 
nook,  soft  and  green  with  knee-deep  grasses, 
and  with  massive  boughs  of  oak  and  hazel  j 
overhead,  arching  over  and  drooping  till  j 
they  sweep  the  bed  of  the  river  in  front.    A  I 
beautiful  picture  she  makes  sitting  there.  : 
And  she  looks  up  blushing,  smiling  brightly  ! 
and  sweetly.   There  are  two  crimson  lips,  . 
two  rows  of  pearly  teeth,  a  small  hand  held  ! 
out — the  beginning  of  a  sad  end  is  wrought. 

""What  made  you  leave  your  fishing?" 
Fanny  asks,  with  an  innocent  smile.     •  ' 

"  What  made  you  turn  back  so  suddenly  ?  " 
Robert  Holt  inquires,  in  a  low,  tender  way.  [ 
He  does  not  press  for  an  answer :  Fann/s  ' 
confusion  is  answer  enough.    They  sit  silent  | 
for  awhile.  Fanny  is  happy,  assured  of  happi-  i 
ness;  and  being  so,  a  new  and  softer  beauty  | 
comes  over  her :  there  is  less  sparkle  and  glit-  ' 
ter,  more  tenderness  and  humili^ — a  vety  ' 
h^o  of  humility.  Her  eyes  are  downcast,  her 
face  half-hidden  by  straying  curis,  her  hands 
crossed  quietly  on  her  lap ;  she  is  for  the  mo- 
ment guihiess  of  any  kind  of  attitudinising. 
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Perhaps  Robert  Holt  is  to  pity  a  little. 
He  is  undergoing  an  agony  of  strife — strife 
that  does  but  seem  to  Increase  the  blindness 
that  has  come  npon  him.  Yet  he  only 
deceives  himself  up  to  a  cerUun  poinL  He 
knows  that  Fanny  Claydon  is 

"  One  who  in  tix  world 
Both  Ines  ud  likca  lifb'i  wftj, 
Hor  widw»  the  wiigs  unfiuled 
That  deep  in  Qie  won,  tbqr  laj." 

And  he  knows  that  with  all  her  fascination 
her  nature  is  of  the  shallowest,  her  range  of 
thought  of  the  narrowest,  her  powers  of 
sympathy,  her  capacity  for  real  insight,  of 
the  very  slightest.  But  the  knowledge  in 
nowise  deters  him,  he  would  not  have  her 
other  than  she  is.  There  is  a  glamour  about 
her,  a  glamour  that  holds  him  in  thrall  with  a 
power  he  cannot  resist.  He  tells  himself  that 
he  cannot  resist  it,  and  the  next  step  is  to  put 
all  thought  of  resistance  aside,  to  pour  out  a 
passionate  oonfiession  of  love  and  misery. 

And  Fanny  listens — with  rapture  at  first 
— ^fasdf  troubled  with  the  weight  of  rapture. 
Listening  still,  doubt  comes,  and  liRet  the 
doubt  amazemoit,  disappointment,  a  feeling 
of  being  stunned. 

Then  a  flood  of  hot  tears  streams  through 
her  fingers,  and  her  poor  little  mouth  quivers 
with  a  sorrow  that  is  very  real. 

"  I  will  go  home,"  she  sobs,  **  I  will  go 
back  to-day.  Oh !  why  did  I  ever  come  ?  I 
can  never,  never  be  happy  again.  Why  have 
you  told  me,  when  you  knew  that  it  could 
be  no  use  ?  " 

*'  I  have  told  you  because  I  couldn't  help 
telling  you,"  Robert  says  passionately. 
"  Don't  reproach  me,  I  shall  go  mad  if 
you  do.  I  have  enough  to  bear,  more  than 
enough." 

And  bonndiog  tiiroug^  the  rustling  oak- 
branches,  Robert  Holt  disappears,  fleeing  as 
a  man  might  flee  for  his  life.  But  it  is  not 
temptation  he  flees  from.  He  has  been 
tempted,  and  he  has  entered  into  temptation, 
and  he  does  not  regret  having  so  done.  He 
is  rushing  away  from  himself,  from  his  own 
weakness,  from  the  self-knowledge  that  has 
come  upon  him  so  suddenly. 

Further  up  the  stream  there  is  a  piece  o( 
lock  jutting  out  into  the  water,  and  there  is 
a  dense  blue<black  shade  of  trees  all  round 
and  above  it.  Robert  Holt  throws  himself 
down  tbeiei  and  covers  bis  face  with  his 
hands;  and  for  awhile  gives  way  to  his 
wretchMness.  Thoroughly  wretched  he  is, 
and  witb  reason.  For  a  moment  he  won- 
ders if  he  is  sane.  His  forehead  bums  as 
if  his  brain  were  on  fire,  his  thou^ts  are 


confused,  he  is  haunted  by  two  faces,  ooe  \ 
quiet,  and  sad,  with  a  weight  of  sadness  he 
dares  not  look  upon,  one  mocking,  up-  ' 
tnaiding,  donating.    And  with  a  stT<Hig  > 
effOTt}  born  of  the  horrible  £ear,  he  calms 
himself,  rises  to  his  feet,  walks  about  a  Uule, 
tries  to  think  of  other  tbia^  just  to  see  if  he 
can  judge  as  to  whether  he  is  many  abnrami 
^te  of  mind  or  not. 

He  is  soon  satisfied  on  this  point,  ud  the 
terrible  difficulties  of  his  position  force  them- 
selves upon  him  again  with  greater  weight  , 
than  ever.  The  thought  of  Hester  is  half , 
madness,  but  it  is  a  thought  he  cannot  drive 
away.  It  seems  to  him  that  never  since  the 
day  he  first  saw  her  has  she  been  to  him 
what  Ae  is  now ;  never  before  so  closely 
and  inseparably  part  of  himself,  never  before 
so  clearly  and  truly  his  oue  guide,  his  one 
comforter,  the  one  human  bein^  with  whom  he 
could  share  his  thoughts,  live  hia  life,  to  whna 
be  could  tell  his  hopes,  his  jojrs,  his  sorrows. 
What  if  he  were  to  go  to  her  now,  and  teU 
herail?  The  very  thou^^t  is  a  relic£  If^ 
were  to  reject  him  for  ever  for  what  he  had 
done,  she  would  reject  him  with  a  wwd  of 
comfort ;  she  would  send  him  away  with 
light  that  would  keep  him  firom  stumbling  on 
t^  path  that  he  had  made  so  dark  for  him*  , 
self.  Should  he  go  ?  Would  it  be  possible 
for  him  to  go  on  such  an  errand  ? 

Robert  Holt  should  have  gone  to  Stoae- 
beck  Mill;  instead,  he  stood  thinking  <^  . 
what  he  ^ould  say  when  he  got  ther& 
And  the  thoughts  were  fatal.    How  could  he  ^ 
speak  of  the  temptation  into  which  he  had  : 
fallen  without  speaking  of  the  daughter  of 
Eve  irtio  had  tmpted  him?  And  how  could  - 
he  do  that?    After  all,  had  she  tempted 
him  ?  Had  sb/t  doiK  anything  but  be  tnie  ' 
to  her  own  nature,  a  nature  over-endowed, 
unfortunately  far  him,  with  the  rare  fault 
of  transparency  ?   And  the  fascinating  litde 
face  came  before  him  with  all  the  vividness 
of  reality,  now  all  smiles  and  brtghtness,  now  i 
all  tears  and  tenderness.    Again  a  tide  of  ' 
irresistible  emotion  swept  over  him.    He  - 
would  dare  all,  do  all,  lose  all,  rather  tlua 
lose  this  sweet  new  love  that  had  come  into  | 
his  life. 

But  anodier  mood  came  upon  him  bef(He 
long,  graver,  truer,  sadder.  He  would  do 
nothing  di^onouxable.  He  was  no  toward,  ■ 
he  would  face  his  difliculties,  not  sneak  oat 
of  them*  trusting  to  time  and  drciunstance 
to  save  him  frun  opea  di^ace.  He  would 
tell  Hester  in'  a  few  straightforward  words  | 
what  had  happened;  and  his  heart  pained 
him  grievously,  as  he  acknowled^  to  him- 
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self  that  very  few  words  would  do.  There 
would  be  no  scene,  ao  reproaches.  Her 
one  thought  would  be  to  make  matters  easy 
for  him.  There  would  be  no  need  for  him 
to  see  her  yet,  but  neither  would  he  see 
Fanny  Claydoa  by  design.  And  yet,  Fanny 
was  suffering,  and  he  was  the  cause  of  it  3  was 
he  not  bound  to  comfort  tiie  poor  little 
creature,  by  giving  some  sign  or  other  ? 

Another  week  passed  on,  making  the 
third  week  since  Robert  Holt  had  been  at 
Stonebeck  Mill.  And  there  had  been  no 
me;^^,  nor  letter,  no  means  o£  accounting 
for  this  unusual  absence.  Hester  was  much 
occupied,  her  mother  required  attention 
day  and  night  now,  yet  it  would  be  untrue 
to  say  that  she  was  in  nowise  disturbed  fay 
tile  daily  disappointment  that  she  was  en- 
during. It  wanted  now  somewhat  less  than 
j  three  weeks  to  the  day  that  had  been  fixed 
upon  as  their  wedding  day.  ^e  was  aware 
that  her  mother's  illness  would  cause  delay, 
periiaps  Robert  was  aware  of  it  too ;  yet  it 
was  strange  tha4:  he  should  act  thus.  His 
absence  might  be  unavoidable;  she  had 
very  little  real  fear  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  explain  it  satisfactorily,  yet  there 
were  times  when  she  could  not  help  think- 
mg  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  find 
a  valid  excuse  for  not  writing  so  much  as  a 
single  line. 

He  came  at  last.    It  was  quite  late  in  the 
evening,  and  Hester  had  given  up  expecting 
him  for  that  day :  she  had  put  aside  her  work, 
i    too,  and  was  reading  by  the  light  of  a  dim 
i:  candle  that  flickered  on  the  table.  The 
;    door  of  the  small  room  where  her  mother 
slept  was  ajar,  so  that  Hester  could  hear  the 
faintest  sound  if  any  jcame ;  but  instead,  the 
sound  of  a  well-known  footstep  broke  the 
silence.   Hester  trembled  a  little ;  she  was 
Rtined  all  through,  but  in  no  way  would  she 
show  it. 

'  ■      At  the  first  glance,  Hester  saw  that  some 
I ;  change  had  come  over  Robert  Holt.  She 
!  decided  that  he  had  been  ill,  and  the  whole 
strength  of  her  woman's  tenderness  went 
out  in  pity.    Quietly  she  placed  her  mother's 
,  high-backed  chair  for  him,  and  then  sat  down 
h^self  without  any  questioning.    It  would 
.  all  come  in  time.    She  took  up  her  work 
I  again,  but  her  hands  shook  too  visibly,  and 
I  she  let  them  rest  on  her  lap  for  awhile. 

Robert  Holt  sat  looking  into  the  fire. 
His  face  was  certainl)r  pale;  but  Hester 
began  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  the  pallor 
of  sickness.  Had  any  trouble  come  to  him  ? 
Would  he  tell  her?  Would  he  let  her  try  to 
comfort  him?   She  was  very  sure  that  he 


needed  comfort  Even  as  he  sat  there  the 
expression  of  his  face  seemed  almost  an 
expression  of  anguish.  But  perhaps,  after  all, 
it  might  only  be  that  Lucy's  going  away  had 
been  a  trouUe  to  him.  Ajxd  Hester  put  the 
idea  into  words. 

"I'm  afraid  you  miss  your  sister  very 
much,"  she  says,  looking  up  sympathetically. 

Robert  looks  up  too,  and  for  a  moment 
his  eyes  answer  to  the  sympathy.  Then  they 
droop  for  very  shame,  and  the  shame  brings 
irritation.  He  replies  to  Hester's  words, 
and  in  an  absent  and  jerky  kind  of  way  he 
talks  about  the  wedding.  But  there  is  a 
curious  under-current  of  thought  going  on  in 
his  mind.  He  rebels  against  the  fate  that 
seems  to  compel  him  to  do  a  deed  from 
which  his  whole  nature  recoils.  Why  should 
he  do  it  at  all  ?  Especially  why  should  he  do 
it  now  ?  He  has  not  yet  spoken  any  word 
to  Fanny  Claydon  that  could  possibly  be 
considered  as  a  word  of  promise.  And 
sitting  there  with  Hester  She[^erd  before 
him,  her  bright,  goldeh  hair  shining  in  the 
dun  light  like  a  halo,  her  large  sofl  grey  eyes 
appealing  mutely  to  him  for  confidence,  for 
explanation,  her  pensive  tr^mquil  face  speak- 
ing of  so  many  things  that  he  has  hardly  yet 
learnt  to  understand,  things  that  he  had 
promised  himself  a  whole  life  of  highest, 
purest  happiness  in  trying  to  understand— 
sitting  thus,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to  him 
that  any  such  word  as  Fanny  may  reasonably 
expect  will  ever  be  spoken.  Certainly  he 
will  say  rwthing  to-night  that  he  may  after- 
ward regret  having  said ;  and  he  will  not 
remain  at  the  mill  any  longer.  He  is  aware 
tliat  he  is  not  at  one  with  himself,  and  that 
consequently  he  cannot  be  at  one  with  anybody 
else.  Altogether,  he  is  ill  at  ease.  A  man 
suffering  much  fiom  self-contempt,  knowing 
that  he  deserves  the  contempt  of  others, 
cannot  fail  to  feel  as  if  he  were  receiving 
what  he'  deserves.  As  Robert  Holt  walks 
back  across  the  moor,  he  feels  intuitively 
that  he  has  lost  ground  in  Hester's  estima- 
tion ;  that,  however  tenacious  her  love  may 
be,  her  faith  must  be  somewhat  shaken. 

And  he  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  Hester 
sits  by  the  dim  candle,  by  the  dying  fire. 
The  dock  ticks  loudly  through  the  house, 
the  shutters  groan  and  creak  in  the  wind, 
the  hoarse  roar  of  the  fall  comes  from  with- 
out The  hours  go  by,  still  she  sits  there, 
pale  and  cold,  and  stilL  She  does  not  speak 
to  herself,  she  hardly  thinks.  Shadows  of 
things  to  be  can  rarely  be  viewed  or  defined 
in  any  way.  Yet  she  feels  that  a  shadow 
has  fallen — not  from  Robert's  unexplained 
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absence,  not  from  his  silence,  not  from  the 
nnsarisfoctoiy^  visit  he  has  this  evening 
'—all  these  things  mi^t  be  fbxgiven  and  for- 
gotten. But  mere  is  more  b^ond ;  and 
Hester,  who  not  long  ago  had  reproved  Robert 
for  thinking  of  the  future,  sits  alone  till  long 
past  midnight,  and  her  eyes  are  not  strained 
with  peering  into  the  gloom  of  to-day. 

More  days  passed  on,  days  of  silence  and 
neglect,  of  growing  doubt  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  yet  still  hope  lingered.  Hester  yet 
had  faith  in  her  own  power  over  Robert 
Hc4t.  When  he  came  again  she  would  use 
her  power,  she  would  draw  him  out  of  that 
self-absorbed  mood.  It  could  not  be  that 
anything  worth  dreading  could  come  between 
them  now.  If  it  were  possible,  surely  such 
possibility  would  be  as  teirible  to  Robert  as 
b>  herselE  They  would  suffer  alike^  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  could  realise  his 
suffering  in  such  case  more  vividly  than 
her  own.  But  it  was  idle,  worse  th^  idle, 
to  sit  inventing  the  circumstances  of  a 
sorrow  that  had  not  yet  come,  that  might 
never  come.  She  would  try  not  to  think  of 
Robert  at  all  until  she  saw  him  again  i  or 
if  she  did  so  think,  it  should  be  hopefully. 

So  Hester  resolved  as  she  sat  at  her  sewing, 
trying  to  encotirage  herself,  to  keep  up  her 
faith  in  a  man  who  had  wdl-nigh  lost  faith 
in  himself.  It  was  difficult  work,  sad  work ; 
but  it  would  have  been  sadder  and  Icmelier 
'  if  she  had  known  the  truth,  for  instan», 
i  a  scene  like  this  had  passed  before  her  ^— 
!  A  blue  simimer  sea  crowded  widi  white- 
sailed  ships,  passing  each  other  rapidly, 
sailing  north,  sailing  south.  Sunshine  on 
land  and  sea,  white  waves  breaking  upon  the 
sandy  beach,  making  a  cool  murmur  that  falls 
pleasantly  upon  the  ear.  A  back-ground  of 
dark  rocks,  of  high,  green-topped  cliffs. 
Between,  a  wide  sandy  beach,  strewn  with 
huge  pieces  of  fallen  rock,  rounded  by  the 
waves,  covered  with  dripping  weeds,  green 
and  brown  and  purple.  And  under  the 
stones  there  are  little  pools  where  other 
sea-weeds  wave,  delicate  pinks  and  yellows, 
crimsons  and  brighter  greens.  And  on  the 
beach  there  are  curious  stones,  and  tiny 
beautiful  shells,  beautiftil  enough  to  be 
gatherol  carefolly  by  tiny,  beautifm  hands. 

It  is  Fanny  Ourdon  who  is  sitting  there, 
playing  with  the  shells.  Her  face  is  a  little 
paler  than  it  iQiould  be,  and  the  lids  that 
droop  over  the  bright  wine-brown  eyes  are 
white  and  somewhat  heavy.  Yet  she  has 
lost  nothing  of  her  beauty,  nay,  these  things 
do  but  add  a  grace,  a  softness  of  tone  that 
was  wanting. 


She  is,  as  usual,  exquisitely  dressed.  Her 
muslin  dress  looks  white  in  the  distance,  but 
seen  near  at  hand  it  is  bordered  by  branches 
of  pale  green  leaves,  and  under  the  leaves  ' 
there  are  shadows  of  delicate  grey.  Her 
whole  attire  is  white  and  soft  and  cloudy. 
Her  hair  is  pushed  away  from  her  face  with 
a  carelessness  that  few  women  can  affect  ' 
with  impunity;  but  Fanny's  hair  arranges 
itself,  and  always  to  good  advantage. 

Is  she  waiting  for  some  one  ?  She  takes 
her  watch  out  very  frequentfy,  and  she  is 
sitting  with  her  face  toward  Black  P(Hnt,  and 
beyond  Black  Point  there  is  a  pathway 
leading  down  from  the  top  of  the  clik 

She  sits  a  l<mg  time  looldng  out  to  tiie  foot 
of  the  headhmd}  then  'suddenly  she  stoops 
over  tiie  shdls  that  she  has  gidured.  She  is 
mudi  absorbed,  and  does  not  hear  a  heavy  > 
footstep  among  tiie  stones  till  it  comes  quite  ' 
close.   She  looks  up  with  a  start  as  a  shadow 
falls  over  her.    It  is  Robert  Holt  who  is  i 
standing  there,  and  Fanny  rises,  blushing,  | 
turning  pale,  looking  very  sad  and  wistfiil. 

"  They  told  me  you  had  gone  for  a  walk  <n 
the  sands,"  he  says,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  . 
holding  it  there. 

"  Perhaps  they  had  better  not  have  done  | 
anything  of  the  kind,"  Fanny  replies  sadly. 
Then  she  looks  up  into  Robert^  foo^  and  , 
tries  to  smile,  but  her  mouth  quivers,  and  < 
her  eyes  are  bright  with  coming  tears.  She  . 
would  say  some&ing,  but  she  cannot. 

Robert  Holt  had  come  there  wiUi  a  certain  ' 
resolmicai — only  a  resolution  that  would  gire 
him  time  for  further  thought — ^but  he  feds 
that  even  this  is  giving  way.    It  has  been  j 
said  before  Uiat  he  was  not  tear-proof. 

You  still  intend  going  home  to-morrow  ?  " 
he  asks,  with  a  shade  of  pain  and  embarrass- 
ment crossing  his  face. 

"  Yes,  I  go  to-morrow,"  Fanny  says,  still  J 
struggling  to  keep  the  tears  back.    But  hei 
voice  is  choked  by  a  sob,  her  hand  trembles,  ' 
her  emotion  is  very  visible. 

"  Stay  another  day,  only  one  day  more," 
Robert  Holt  pleads,  earnestly,  tend«-ly. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  it  ?  "  she  says,  with  i 
little  flush  that  is  like  anger,  a  certain  velie- 
mence  of  manner  and  tone.   "  Why  do  yos 
ask  that?    Have  I  not  stayed  too  Icu^ 
already  ?  Is  it  kind  of  yon  to  suggest  such  j 
a  thing  ?  Is  it  kind  of  you  to  follow  me 
here  ?...."  Then  het  voice  &lteis. 
hot  tears  fall,  and  she  says  with  much  distress, 
"It  would  have  been  bettn-,  better  far,  I 
and  easier  to  bear,  if  we  had  not  met  again, 
if  we  had  parted  without  knowing  that  ve  i 
were  parting  for  ever."  i 
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"But  it  will  not  be  for  ever  unless  you  will 
it  so,"  Robert  Holt  says  with  a  sudden  strong 
determination.  Then,  knowing  that  the  die 
is  cast,  a  feeling  of  recklessness  comes  over 
him.  He  pours  out  promises  and  assurances 
with  an  abandonment  all  the  greater  because 
of  other  things  that  he  cannot  pour  out, 
thmgs  that  he  must  set  his  foot  upon  for  ever. 
A  man  who  had  thrown  away  a  fortune,  or 
fallen  into  iiretrievable  disgrace,  could  not 
have  felt  more  wUdly  regardless  of  all  thin^ 
past,  present  or  future,  than  Robert  Holt  did 
at  that  moment. 

Fanny's  tears  were  dried  now,  the  last 
tears  she  would  ever  have  to  shed  because  of 
Robert  Holt,  and  she  was  herself  again^ 
bright,  winning,  blushing,  smiling.  Was  it 
possible  that  Robert  should  regret  what  he 
had  done  ?  Was  it  unnatural  that  he  should 
resolve  never  to  entertain  another  regret  ? 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about  ? "  Fanny 
asked,  looking  up  with  a  smile,  a  luigfat, 
child-like  glance. 

About  you,"  Robert  said  tenderly.  "  You 
mustn't  say  anything  more  about  going  away 
in  the  morning.  If  you  do  go  I  shall  go 
with  you.  I  shall  hate  this  place  when  you 
are  gone."  ' 
**  But  you  never  hated  it  before." 
"  No,  I  had  no  reason  for  hating  it," 
Robert  said,  with  a  graver  look  in  his  e^es. 

"And  what  reasra  have  you  now?  I 
shall  love  it  I  shall  always  love  it,  because 
I  have  met  you  here.  Sh^l  I  have  to  come 
and  live  here  some  day  ?  I  should  like  to 
live  here  always." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  promise  to  stay  a  little 
longer,  now  you  are  here,"  Robert  said,  and 
added  more  vehemently,  "You  mus/  stay. 
Lucy  is  gone ;  there  will  be  nothing  but 
dreariness  and  misery  if  yon  go  too.  Promise 
me  you  will  stay." 

But  Fanny  could  only  promise  to  remain 
at  Northscaur  one  more  day.  She  had 
already  stayed  much  longer  than  her  &ther 
had  wished  her  to  do,  and  his  last  letter 
requesting  her  immediate  return  had  been 
peremptory.  Fortunately,  pertuips,lbr  Fanny, 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  tnfled  with. 

One  more  day.  Robert  Holt  did  no  work 
that  day.  He  and  Fanny  went  for  a  long 
walk  in  the  morning,  spent  a  long  afternoon 
on  the  sands ;  and  the  evening  was  passed 
for  the  most  part  in  the  orchard-garden  that 
sloped  down  in  front  of  the  White  House.  A 
strange  day  it  was,  a  day  of  charms  and 
enchantments,  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Robert  Holt  walked  like  one  milking  in  a 


crossed  his  pathway ;  all  was  glamour,  intoxi- 
cation. If  he  had  a  thought  of  Hester,  it 
was  only  a  wish  that  ^e  were  present,  that 
she  might  see  with  her  own  eyes  what  he 
had  done ;  that  she  mi^ht  hear  &om  his  own 
lips  why  he  had  done  it.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  her  presence  would  not  be  in  the  least 
strange,  that  he  could  meet  her  there  or 
otherwhere  without  the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment  Shame  and  sorrow  had  gone  from 
him.  He  could  see  no  cause  for  them.  A 
tide  bad  swept  over  him  that  he  had' no 
power  to  resist;  and  if  the  backvra.ter  had 
swq>t  over  another  life^  it  was  not  for  him  to 
grieve  for  that  Bendes,  Hester  Shepherd 
was  not  a  woman  to  be  pitied ;  she  would 
notpi^  herseUl  She  was  strong,  self-support- 
ing* given  to  religion  or  philosophy,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  She  would  pray 
more  for  a  little  while,  and  perhaps  read 
more  books.  If  she  were  troubled  in  any 
way,  she  wotild  be  very  sure  to  keep  her 
trouble  to  herself;  and  this  was  satisfactory. 

There  was  a  parting  scene  at  Hanthorpe 
station  next  morning,  a  few  amazed  by- 
standers i  and  after  that  conjecture,  rumour ; 
but  no  rumour  reached  Stonebeck  Mill. 
Hester  still  entertained  the  "  vile  promiser  " 
hope.  When  evening  came  the  hearth  was 
swept,  the  chair  set,  the  flowers  re-arranged. 
Hester  put  on  anoUier  Aess,  coiled  the  golden 
hair  round  her  bead,  and  sat  down  to  work 
with  an  expectant  smile,  a  soft,  tremulous 
tenderness  that  grew  with  the  growing  hours, 
and  then  yielded  to  chill  and  sickness  and 
pain.  And  the  same  a\tat  httle  scene  was 
played  out  the  next  evening  and  Ae  next. 

IV. 

Robert  Holt  on  his  way  to  Stonebeck 
Mill  for  the  last  time,  was  not  a  man  to  be 
envied.  The  events  of  real  life  do  not  come 
and  go  with  the  same  ease  as  the  events  of 
a  dream.  The  thing  that  had  seemed  so 
easy  to  him  with  Farmy  Claydon  smiling  and 
chatting  by  his  sid^  seemed  easy  no  loiter. 
Yet  he  was  very  resolute,  shamed  all  through 
when  he  thought  of  his  present  predicament. 
Shame  was  a  new  thing  to  him,  and  unendur- 
able. 

He  would  put  an  end  to  any  cause  for 
shame  this  evening,  this  he  had  determined. 
When  he  left  the  mill,  whatever  sorrow  he 
might  feel,  he  would  be  free  from  die  pain 
and  disgrace  of  a  false  position. 

Yet  he  lingered  on  his  way,  and  went 
rotmd  by  the  high-road  and  up  the  gill, 
instead  of  over  the  moor,  avoiding  the  old 
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colour,  a  few  red  and  yellow  leaves  fluttered 
down  as  he  went  along,  bdiind  the  hill-top 
the  sun  was  setting. 

He  had  almost  readied  the  cottage.  There 
was  a  i»ece  of  stony  road  to  pass,  a  grey  rock 
to  round,  and  he  would  be  there.  He  stood 
by  the  rock  for  a  few  moments,  then,  turning, 
he  saw  Hester  standing  near  t\x  cottage 
door.  He  drew  back  and  watched  her  for 
awhile.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not 
help  watching  her,  that  he  could  not  have 
taken  his  eyes  away  if  he  had  wished  it.  It 
was  like  coming  suddenly  upon  a  picture 
that  an  artist  had  painted  with  his  soul. 

Yet  it  was  a  very  simple  picture.  A  back- 
ground  of  thatched  cottage  and  green  leaves  ; 
a  for^round  of  water  and  mossy  stones ;  a 
tall,  finely*f(«med  woman  standing  with 
caielessly-dasped  hands,  and  uf^ited  head 
and  face, — a  &oe  pen»ve,  earnest^  wistful; 
a  grand  broad  forehead,  a  crown  of  smooth 
golden  hair  with  one  lance  of  sunlight  quiver- 
ing upon  it  through  the  trees;  a  dress  of 
coarse  purple-blade  serge  fitting  closely, 
falling  heavily  about  her  feet. 

Suddenly  the  noble  head  turned,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  uplifted  face  changed  alto- 
gether ;  and  one  firm  white  hand  was  held 
out  with  a  readiness  that  deepened  a  little 
the  flush  on  Robert  Holt's  face. 

It  is  touching  sometimes  to  see  people 
throwing  their  little  handfuls  of  fiery  coals 
hither  and  thither — coals  that  don't  seem  to 
bum  anything,  or  melt  anybody,  or  make 
themselves  fdt  in  anyway.  But  this  handful 
of  Hester's  went  deeper  than  she  knew, 
deeper  than  Robert  Holt  himsdf  knew  at 
the  moment.  Yet  he  fdt  that  in  some  way 
or  other  the  deed  that  he  had  to  do  was 
growii^  more  and  more  diflicult. 

"  You've  had  a  longer  walk  than  usual," 
Hester  said,  with  a  simle,  and  a  little  flush 
of  pink  colour.  "  Will  you  cotae  in  and 
rest,  or  shall  we  stay  here  ?  " 

"  Jtist  as  you  like,"  Robert  said,  but  his 
tone  was  less  abrupt  than  his  words ;  and  he 
gave  no  sign  of  wishing  to  go  indoors. 

"  Howisyourmother?"  he  asked  presently. 
,"Ill,  very  ilL    Aunt  Ellen  came  over 
from  Kirkthwute  this  morning  for  a  day  or 
two;  she  is  irith her  now, or  I  Wouldn't  have 
been  standing  here." 

Then  there  was  a  sileiK:e.  Hester  mited 
for  what  Robert  might  say  next,  waUed 
quietly  at  first,  but  as  the  moments  went  on 
a  little  tremulously.  It  now  wanted  only  ten 
days  to  the  day  that  had  originally  been 
luuned  as  their  wedding-day ;  a  day  that  was 
to  change  all  ha  life,  to  bring  her  ease 


instead      toil,  to, take  away  her  ceasdess! 
cares  and  small  anxieties,  and  give  ha 
instead  peace <^  mind  and  plenty ;  more  thsm  i> 
all,  a  day  to  put  an  end  to  her  londiness,  to 
{dace  ha  side  by  side  with  fiudi  and  canir  t 
dence  and  love.   "Till  do  us  part,", 

die  S!ud  to  herself  twining  her  clasped  hands ' 
more  tightly  together. 

Hester  knew  that  this  day  would  have  to  I 
be  deferred,  and  the  knowledge  was  in  no 
way  a  trial  to  her,  but  she  feared  mudi  that 
it  was  a  trial  to  Robert.   She  wished  that  be 
would  speak  of  it,  she  could  hardly  do  so  • 
first  herself  J  but  if  he  would  allude  to  it  in  . 
any  way,  she  would  be  very  gentle  and, 
patient ;  and  if  Robert  would  be  gentle  and 
patient  too,  as  he  had  been  before,  all  would  | 
be  wdL  She  would  say  nothing  now  about  |, 
his  absence  or  his  silence.    He  hod  come 
again,  be  was  there  by  her  side ;  she  would  . 
be  content  widi  Uie  present  foiget  the  past  '■ 
Explan^ons  were  at  the  best  but  doubtful,  j 
unsatisfactory  things.  | 

And  all  this  while  Robert  Holt  was  think-  j 
ing,  so  absorbed  in  thought  as  to  be  un- 
conscious of  his  silence.    It  seemed  to  bim 
that  now  f<»  the  first  time  -he  saw  the  true 
nature  of  the  deed  he  was  about  to  do.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  him  before  that  any  | 
brand  of  shame  would  ding  to  him  because 
of  his  deserticm.    He  had  imagined  that  an 
outaftoken  confession  would  absolve  bim  m  i 
his  own  eyes,  what  it  mi^t  do  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  he  had  never  considered,  nor  did  i 
he  oonsidw  now.   But  his  cqunions  weiej 
undergoing  change.   It  seemed  to  him  that  i 
he  could  never  again  thiidc  of  Hester  wifliont  j ; 
thinking  of  himself  as  oi  one  who  had  sinned  ,| 
against  her,  and  sinned  in  a  dastardly  way ' 
that  would  be  very  intolerable  to  remember.  ^ 
He  stood  by  her  side,  but  he  had  a  cutious , 
longing  to  &J1  at  her  feet,  to  confess  his  sin  I 
thae,  and  there  receive  his  absolution.  i 

Presently  he  recollected  himself.  This'j 
silence  was  cowardly,   this  hesitation  ao  , 
added  wrong.   Turning  suddenly,  looking  | 
into  Hester's  quiet  loving  eyes  with  a  lock  v 
pain  and  confusion,  he  sud — 

"  Hester,  I've  come  up  to-night  to  say  i 
smnething  that  I  cannot  say,  I  would  give  my 
right  hand  if  I  might  go  away  witbont  saying 
it  Try  to  understand  me,  and  fingive  me 
if  you  can.  After  all,  perhaps  it's  best  things 
have  happoied  as  they  have.  I  never  vas 
worthy  of  you,  never  should  have  been." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  undeistand  him,  hts  j; 
tone,  his  manner,  were  plainer  far  than  bis  J 
words.  Nay,  Hester  hardly  knew  what  wads  . 
be  had  said,  hardly  knew  that  she  had 
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heard  any  words  at  all.  She  was  conscious  <^ 
nothing  save  a  kind  of  aura,  creeping  from 
her  heart  outwards,  over  her  wbc^  being, 
holding  her  brain  like  a  band  of  iron.  Yet 
very  little  change  was  viable  in  her.  She 
smiled  gently,  looked  into  Robert's  face  with 
eyes  that  ha^  not  much  ei^eanon  in  them, 
and  said  softly, — 

"WhiU  is  it?   What  has  come  between 
us  ?  "  A  simple  question,  but  one  that  shook 
every  fibre  of  Robert  Holt's  being,  every 
resolution,  every  barrier  dividing  right  from 
wrong.   It  was  in  his  heart  to  answer 
"  Notiiing,"  to  look  upon  the  events  of  the 
past  three  weeks  as  events  brought  about  by 
!  sorcery  of  some  kind,  to  tell  Hester  that  she 
was  to  him  as  if  these  events  had  never  been. 
1 1  What  stayed  him  he  hardly  knew,  perhaps 
the  strange  look  that  was  coming  slowly 
'  over  Hester's  face,  perhaps  the  remembrance 
I  of  another  face,  a  remembrance  that  swayed 
I  him  in  a  manner  incomprehensible  even  to 
I  himself.   Hester's  questicm  had  to  be  re- 
peated, and  then  the  answer  came,  came 
I  with  an  impetuosity  that  no  words  could 
represent.   Yet  he  told  his  tale  very  plainly, 
without  shadow  of  defence,  excuse,  or  self- 
condemnation.   He  felt  intuitively  that  these 
'  things  would  be  of  the  nature  of  msult.  He 
had  done  this  deed  of  which  he  spoke,  he 
I  accused  himself  of  having  done  it,  hesitated, 
t^en  asked  once  more  for  forgiveness. 

He  spoke  vdiemently,  but  his  words  were 
very  few.  Why  he  restrained  himself  at  this 
moment,  when  words  would  have  been  so 
easy,  he  could  not  have  said.  But  there  was 
no  need  for  him  to  say  it  Hester  knew  far 
more  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  than 
he  knew  himself.  She  saw  the  bewildering 
influence  of  which  he  had  not  spoken, 
underwood  the  strife  and  sorrow  that  he  was 
hiding  away  out  of  her  sight ;  and  she  per- 
ceived at  once,  that  he  had  spoken  bnefly 
because  he  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
make  her  comprehend  by  means  of  voids 
how  really  and  deeply  he  was  snfiermg  as  he 
stood  there.  It  was  not  in  her  to  see 
suffering  anywhere  without  pity,  and  suspect- 
ing that  much  of  the  pain  he  was  enduring 
was  but  the  reflex  of  that  be  was  causing, 
pity  rose  above  all  else. 

It  is  said  of  Paul  us  .t^milius,  that  when 
his  sons  died  he  "  assembled  the  people  of 
Rcmie,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  not  as 
me  that  wanted  conE<»ation  himselfi  but  like 
one  who  could  alleviate  the  grief  which  his 
fellow-citizens  felt  for  hia  misfortune."  Some- 
thing of  this  Roman  spirit  Hester  Shepherd 
had,  scHDe^ing  of  a  spirit  greater  &r.  The 


virtue  trf  forgiveness  in  the  old-world  days 
was  not  a  necessary  virtue,  not  a  natural 
virtue ;  but  there  are  men  and  women  now, 
bom  with  the  influence  of  centuries  of  Chris* 
tian  culture  in  their  veins,  to  whom  forgive- 
ness is  a  first  impulse.  Hester  Shepherd 
was  one  of  these.  If  she  was  suffering  any 
pain  at  this  moment,  she  was  unconsdous  of 
it,  above  it  for  the  time.  Her  one  yearning 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  suffering  of  this 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  enduring  more  than 
he  could  endure.  Forgiveness  he  had  asked 
for.  How  was  she  to  persuade  him  to  accept 
to  believe  in,  such  foigiveness  as  she  felt? 

There  was  a  strange  light  in  her  eyes,  a 
light  sometimes  seen  in  tiie  eyes  of  people 
who  listen  to  sad  sweet  music,  sometimes 
seen  in  the  eyes  of  people  whose  only  music 
is  the  rippling  of  the  river  Acheron. 

"  Forgive  you  I "  she  said  quietly,  holding 
out  her  hand.  "Forgive  you!  Do  you 
know  I  think  it  is  I  who  need  forgiveness. 
I  have  known  firam  the  beginning  that  I  was 
no  fit  wife  for  yon.  I  have  told  you  so,  told 
you  loi^  ago  that  you  ou^t  to  many  a 
yonnger  and  happier-iuitured  woman,  a 
wnnan  whose  life  has  been  free  and  bright  j 
and  hannonioos.  I  have  been  too  much  ' 
weighed  down  ever  to  rise  to  the  enjoyment 
of  what  you  would  call  happiness.  I  long 
for  nodiing  but  ease  and  rest  I  dread  all 
else.  You  have  done  wisely  and  welL  I 
should  have  been  nothing  but  a  drag  upon 
your  life." 

"  Never,"  Robert  Holt  said,  with  firm  lips 
and  livid,  stony  face. 

**  D(Hi't  interrapt  me,"  Hester  said,  gently, 
"I  am  speaking  exactly  as  I  feel.  I  am 
hardly  consdous  of  anything  but  a  sense  of 
reliefl  The  greatest  happiness  I  can  have 
will  be  to  know  that  you  are  b^>py.  .  .  You 
will  tell  me  of  your  h^piness  ?  **  she  said, 
lookii^  up  wiHi  a  Mg^ter  loc^  "  You  will 
let  me  be  yoiir  friend  ?" - 

Robert  H<d^s  face  flushed,  and  a  gleam 
of  curious  emotion  shot  into  fais  ^es. 

"  If  I  have  a  wish,"  he  said,  passionately, 
"  it  is  that  I  may  never  see  you  again,  never 
hear  your  name  mentioned." 

Hester  smiled  a  little  sadly.  More  than 
ever  £^e  understood  how  it  was  with  Robert 
Holt. 

"  That  is  a  little  unkind  of  you,"  she  said ; 
"  but  I  know  what  you  mean.  That  feeling 
will  pa^  away.  You  may  need  a  fnend 
some  time,-  or  at  least  there  may  come  a 
time  when  an  old  friend's  voice  may  be  a 
pleasant  sound  to  you.  Come  and  see  me 
then.  ....  I  must  go  in  now.  I  have 
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been  here  a  long  time.  It  was  good  of  you 
to  come  and  tell  me  all  yourself." 

Hester's  voice  was  changing  :  it  had  tired 
listless  tones  in  it ;  and  the  short  sentences 
came  with  long  pauses  between.  Robert 
Holt  made  no  answer.  He  had  expected 
calmness,  he  had  expected  forgiveness ;  but 
there  was  something  in  Hester  that  he  had 
not  expected,   that  he  could  not  define ; 


something  that  made  him  feel  narrow  and  i 
feeble  and  contemptible.  He  was  glad  when 
Hester  held  out  her  hand  and  said  "  Good- 
bye." One  moment  he  held  her  hand  in; 
his,  and  looked  into  her  face  ;  but  there  was 
little  there  that  he  could  understand.  The 
wonderful  light  was  in  her  eyes  still,  a  light ; 
clear  and  deep,  but  it  seemed  to  him  alto- 
gether inexpressive.    And  the  quiet  exalta- 


tion  of  her  face,  the  strange  grace  of  repose 
that  was  in  her  manner  and  in  her  attitude, 
were  equally  incomprehensible.  "  Good- 
bye ! "  she  said  a  second  time,  with  a  smile 
as  sweet  and  unconscious  as  the  smile  of  a 
dreaming  child.  And  Robert  Holt  said 
"  Good-bye ! "  There  was  nothing  more  to  say. 

An  hour  or  two  later  Hester  stood  alone 


in  her  own  room  at  the  back  of  the  cottage. 
There  had  been  no  reaction,  no  paroxysm  of 
grief.  She  had  passed  the  time  maioly  at 
her  mother's  bedside,  listening  to  oft-told 
tales,  answering  oft-repeated  questions.  Mis- 
Shepherd  fras  asleep  now,  her  sister  dozing 
by  her  side,  her  daughter  standing  with 
stony  face  and  white  firm  lips  by  an  open 
drawer  1    The  wonderful  light  that  had  been 
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in  her  eyes  had  departed ;  instead,  there  was 
utter  blankness  and  silence  I 

An  open  drawer  1  with  other  drawers 
empty  beknr,  and  by  tiie  side  of  diem  a 
large  box  half  filled  with  dothing:  Articles 
of  dress  a  little  unlike  any  Hester  Shepherd 
I  has  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  daktier, 
prettier,  more  expensive.  Garments  pur- 
chased one  at  a  time,  made  in  the  night  after 
long  days  of  sewing  for  bread.  Hester  had 
smiled  many  a  time  to  find  that  her  woman's 
pride  in  these  things  was  so  strong.  She  is 
careful  of  them  still,  folding  them  neatly, 
wrapping  some  in  paper,  putting,  all  away  in 
the  large  box.  "  Perhaps  I  can  sell  them  if 
ever  I  am  in  need,"  she  says  to  herself. 

Half  the .  ni^t  is  gone  before  Hester 
Shepherd  has  arranged  &ings  to  her  satisfac- 
tion. The  large  box  is  put  out  of  sight ; 
the  drawers  partially  refilled  from  a  bimdle 
that  had  been  put  together  for  a  poorer 
neighboui';  three  four  books  and.  a  dozen 
old  letters  are  addressed  to  Rob^t .  Holt. 
Then  Hester  sits  down  and  tries  to  think, 
but  no  thoughts  come — all  is  blank  and  grey 
and  cold. 

*  Presently  she  kneels  by  her  bedside  i  but 
no  prayer  comes,  no  reUef  by  words  nor 
tears;  nothing  but  the  same  dull  aching, 
nothing  but  ^e  same  sad  silence.  Even. be- 
tween her  aoul  and  God  nothing  save  silence. 

V. 

The  days  that  followed  were  for  Robert 
Holt  somewhat  strange  days — days  wherein 
he  refiised  to  look  backward  or  forward,  to 
see  the  things  thttf .  had  been,  or  the  things 
that  mi^t  have  been.  This  could  luurdly  be 
because  of  full  content  mth  the  .present — 
his  passionate,  fi^uent  letters  to  Fanny 
Claydon  breathed  nothing  of  contentment. 
They  were.tiie  outcome  of  a  soul  fevered, 
'  unexamined,  reckless.  * 
I  To  Fanny  Claydon  herself  these  letters 
I  were  a  puzzle.  The  fierce,  impetuous  mode 
of  expression,  th^.  uncontrollable  impatience 
of  separation,'  the  sudden,  fervid  yearnings, 
the  strange^  rare  touches  of  tenderness,  were 
all  incomprehensible  to  her.  But  they  were 
not  unwelcome.  The  letters  were  looked 
for  with  eagerness,  received  with  deUght,  and 
answered  in  a  pretty,  chikliBh,  rambling 
Ifashion  that  amused  Robert  Holt  as  much  as 
it  disappointed  him.  He  would  be  glad 
when  the  ne«8si^  for  letter>writing  was 
over,  he  told  himself;  and  it  should  be  over 
soon  if  he  could  have  his  way  in  the  matter. 

And  how  was  it  in  the  thatched  cottage 
that  stood  in  the  rift  of  the  moorland  ?  An 
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aged  wonum  dying,  a  younger  woman  with  , 
a  dead  heart — ^poverty,  loneliness,  plain-  j 
sewii^,  silence.  | 

OiKe  the  silence  had  been  broken ;  there 
had  been  a  buret  of  wild,  mad  longing,  a 
sense  of  wrtxig  and  injury,  keen,  intoler- 
able.   Then  forgiveness  again,  and  a  very 
agony  of  love,  a  very  agony  of  blind  craving  , 
for  the  veriest  morsel  of  food,  for  the  scanti- 
est crumb  of  affection.   She  would  write  to 
him,  go  to  him,  creep  to  his  feet  and  die 
there,  abjectly,  contemptibly.    Then  came  a 
thought  of  that  other  woman,  that  woman  j 
tl&it  .was  so  young  and  so  fair  and  so  win-  { 
some;  a  woman  that  had  had  a  life  and  a  1 
world  of  her  own  before  her,  and  yet  had 
come  to  ^^ariten  another  world,  to  take  all 
there  ha,d  ever  been  of  sunshine  out  of  an- 
other life.   This  wxis  a  moment  of  terrible  j 
strife .  for  Hester.  It  was  so  hard  to  think 
charifeibly  of  one  who  had  done  a' deed  like  I 
this ;  but  it  was  by  strife  in  little  tbin^  that 
Hester  had  come  to  be  great';  and  it  was 
afl;er  all  but  a  little  thing  to  forgive  an  in- 
jury that  had  been,  in  a  certain  sense,  unin- 
tentional.. A  victory  was  won  here,  but 
there  was  no  consciousness  of  anything  won. 
It  did  but  seem  natuml  to  Hester  that  she 
should  come  to  think  kindly  of  one  of  whom 
Ae  thought  with  so  much  more  than  kindli- 
ness. 

After  this  stru^^  the  old  weight  of  calm- 
ness came  down  again,  a  calmness  that  had 
no  virtue  in  it,  as  Hester  knew.  But  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  powerless  to 
contend  i^^st  it.  There  was  a  great 
blankness  over  all  things,- a  stoniaess  in  die 
heart  of  things ;  she.  felt  as  one  who  in  a 
living  body  bears  about  a  dead  souL  If 
she  prayed,  it  was  as  one  praying  by  strange 
altars.  There  was  none  to  hear,  none  to 
see. 

"  Love  hy  hanb  evideace 
Thrown  fnm  lb  eminence,  ' 
Ewn  Qod'i  Providence 
S««mM  ostnmged." 

But  a  new  hour  was  at  hand.  In  the 
silence  of  the  night  a  sound  was  heard,  the 
unfolding  of  the  wings  of  Azrael, — the  last 
faint  sigh  of  a  soul  going  home  to  God.  | 

Alone  with  the  dead ! — with  one  who  has  i 
finished  that  last  dread  act  of  dying ! — an  I 
act  the  very  thought  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  hold  men  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage  I  In  what  a  strange  new  light  the 
world  of  the  livmg  appears  to  us  now  I  Our  , 
own  life,  what  is  it  ?   "  As  a  dream  when  I 
one  awaketh,"  the  Psahnist  says ;  and  of  the  ! 
thousand  and  one  things  to  which  hfe  has  i 
been  likened,  none  may  compare  with  this,  , 
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there  is  none  so  fuU  of  pathoi^  none  so  tme. 
But  the  words  are  seldom  realised  till  we 
kneel  alone  by  the  body  of  one  who  has  but 
I  just  awakened  from  his  dream.  Kneeling 
j  thus,  we,  in  a  partial  way,  awake  also.  The 
I  appalling  unreality  of  the  things  that  are 
'  seen  startles  us  j  the  truth,  the  nearness  of 
I  the  things  that  are  not  seen,  overpowers  us. 
I  Life  is  no  more  a  long,  weary  via  dolorosa, 
j  but  a  too-brief  hour  of  watching.    The  ter- 
!  rible  struggle  to  reconcile  life  in  the  world 
with  death  to  the  world,  seems  a  struggle  no 
longer.   The  former  things  sure  passed  away. 
There  is  a  light  not  of  t&s  world  upon  the 
narrow,  ftorn-strewn  pathway  tiiat  lies  be- 
fore us  I  there  are  strange  ^dows  upon  the 
flowery  flelds  on  either  hand.   The  faces, 
too,  that  surround  us  are  changed.  Men 
and  women  that  had  for  us  no  form  nor 
comeliness,  nor  any  beauty  that  we  should 
desire  them,  become  radiant  with  beauty, 
new,  sublime,  unearthly :  from  other  faces, 
— faces  that  had  been  a  joy  to  us — we  turn 
with  a  prayer.    The  old  hopes  and  feelings 
change  also,  yielding  place  to  new.    If  one 
man's  tenderness,  one  woman's  smile,  has 
been  to  us  a  religion,  how  we  shudder  think- 
ing -  of  such  religion  now  I    If  any^  human 
bemg  has  done  us  a  wrong,  how  wan  and 
feeble  tiie  memcny  of  the  dead  is  Imeeling 
here  I  how  intense  and  searching  the  memory 
the  deeds  we  have  done  ourself  I  There 
may  have  been  no  act  for  man  to  point  out 
with  finger  of  scorn,  but  the  hand  of  the 
Recording  Angel  has  moved  against  us,  and 
cQuscience  endorses  his  record  with  tarible 
readiness  now.    There  is  no  more  thought 
of  the  things  endured,  nor  of  any  endurance 
to  be  exerdsed  in  ^e  future.    IS  by  any 
means  we  may  escape, — that  is  the  only 
thought.    If  by  any  means  we  may  so  live 
that  the  midnight  ciyshall  find  us  also  ready. 
If  by  any  means  we  may  attaun  to  die  Resur- 
rection of  the  Just 

In  this  hour,  then,  it  was  that  the  dead 
weight  of  a  prayerless  s(»tow  pasad  firom 
Hester  Shepherd's  heart  Not  tiiat  it  ceased 
to  be  a  sorrow  at  all,  that  could  hardly  be ; 
but  the  darkness  of  it  was  no  more  a  dark- 
ness that  could  be  felt,  no  more  a  cause  of 
strangeness  between  her  soul  and  God. 

Then  came  days  of  silent  watching.  Now 
and  then  a  solitary  neighbour  came  over  the 
moor,  passed  noiselessly  through  the  dark- 
ened rooms,  whispered  a  word  of  sympathy, 
and  went  out  into  the  autunm  sunshine 
again.  And  after  these  days  came  a  day 
more  drear  still.  Hagar  Shepherd  was  laid 
~est  in  the  quiet  moorland  churdiyard, 


where  genetations  of  her  forefadms  dept  i 
Hie  neighbours  went  bads  to  the  cottage,  ' 
where  Ellen  Jefferson — ^He^o's  Aunt  £lten  i 
— made  strong  green  tea,  and  dispensed ,: 
large  slices  of  a   species  of  plum-cake:  | 
Hester  sat  alone  in  her  mother's  room,  bat 
she  could  not  shut  out  the  gossip,  the  lauda- 
tion of  the  dead,  the  memories  of  the  past, 
the  speculations  as  to  the  future.    Her  own 
future.    "  Poor  Hester !  what  was  she 
to  do?"  they  asked;  but  Ellen  Jefferson  j 
could  not  tell.    She  shook  her  head  ooi- 
nously,  and  her  v<uce  sank  to  A  whisper,  bitf 
she  lud  notlnng  to  tdl.  | 

Presently  tbe  neigfabonxs  went  hom&  i 
Hester  stood  amongrt  them  for  a  aoonwDt 
at  the  last,  her  presoce  causing  a  sadden  | 
hush  of  silence.  "  Good-bye,"  she  said, "  and 
thank  you  all."   She  smiled,  but  such  a  sad 
wan  smile  tt  was,  that  some  there  woe 
touched  to  tears.    And  her  voice,  too,  was , 
changed.    It  had  strange  fiud  tones"  in 
as  if  nothing  coukl  ever  put  life  and  ease 
into  it  again ;  and  her  face  was,  in  every  line 
of  i^  the  face  of  a  woman  stricken  witk  a 
life-long  sorrow.    Yet  she  looked  very  bean- 
dful,  vei7  sweet   The  golden  hair  drooped 
a  little,  the  black  dress  hung  in  heavy  ftjdik 
the  soft  grqr  eyes  txM.  a  sad  tate. 

Then  came  a  night  of  steeplesMss,  sad  i 
pain,  and  desolatim.  The  water  mshed  om 
the  rock  by  the  side  of  the  little  cottage ;  die  ■ 
wind  swept  in  plaintive  gusts  among  the  ' 
foliage;  the  old  clock  struck  Che  lunirslavly;  | 
through  the  tiny  panes  the  dayh^  ocpL  I 
Then  life  began  again ;  the  sorrow  that  had  ' 
never  slept  throu^  the  night,  that  had  been 
so  sharp  and  stimulating,  turned  to  a  dnH 
ache  now.    It  was  not  easier  to  bear ;  aad 
Hester's  pow«-  of  endurance  wu  growmg 
less  than  it  had  been.  She  was  worn  in  ndnd 
and  in  body,  inwardly  fevwed  with  tfie  strife 
that  she  was  for  the  moment  ignocing.  And 
there  wasasenseofiosuflSdea^toomteDd  ^ 

with,  too— a  consdousness  of  &ilaTe  of 
pose,  of  faithlessness,  of  want  ot  msj^ 

At  last,  towards  evening,  came  a  noaeiit 
that  Hester  had  been  dreading  all  day.  U 
had  been  a  restless  day.   She  had  wandered 
in  and  out  of  the  cottage,  up  and  down  the  i 
gill,  backward  and  forward  ovct  Uie  moor ; 
trymg  to  peer  into  the  grey  future,  trymg  to  , 
be  content  with  the  greyness ;  then  tiyii^  to  i 
reach  out  higher,  to  grasp  some  fngnKOt  of  j 
truth  diat  should  save  her  from  drowoiag  in  \ 
this  strong  snige       was  beating  i^oa  ber 
soul.  , 

But  the  day  was  nearly  over.  "Ya  mnn 
come  an'  sit  doon  a  bit  noo,"  Mrs.  Jefienoa 
y  .  I 
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sa.id  a  little  sharply,  placing  a  round,  fat,  red 
hand  on  etdier  knee.  She  was  a  woman  who 
prided  herself  somewhat  vpan  her  business 
qualities — firmness,  decision  especially.  Orer 
at  Kirkthwaite  she  kept  a  greengrocer's  shop, 
and  took  lodgers,  and  did  a  little  starching 
and  ironing.  She  was  a  clean,  tidy  woman, 
with  a  broad  red  face,  a  tiny  upturned  nose, 
and  a  fondness  for  bright  colours.  At  ^e 
present  moment,  over  her  black  dress,  she 
wore  a  red  and  yellow  bandanna. 

j  «  Yall  ha'  to  know,  Ah  reckon,"  the  little 
woman  said  ;  and  then  followed  the  long  and 

'  oft-told  story  of  her  own  struggles  and  suc- 
cesses. Hester  listened  very  patiendy,  vwy 
attentively;  and  the  attention  was  pleasing 
to  Mrs.  Jefferson.  The  tone  of  her  voice 
grew  softer,  and  her  plans  for  Hester's  future 
were  disclosed  with  a  persoasiveness  of  argu- 
ment that  Hester  had  not  expected. 

The  said  plans  were  very  simple,  very 
feasible.  It  was  of  course  impossible  that 
Hester  should  remain  Bt  the  mill;  she  had 
few  relations,  few  Mends,  and,  as  Mrs.  Jef- 
ferson reminded  her,  still  fewer  talents.  The 
one  available  talent  that  she  had  could  not 
be  turned  to  account  everywhere.  Mrs.  Jef- 
ferson had  been  told  that  all  the  work  was 
done  by  sewing-machines  in  large  towns  now- 
adays ;  but  she  knew  of  plenty  of  work  that 
might  be  had  for  the  asking  in  the  town  of 
Kirkthwaite.  If  Hester  would  go  there,  she 
could  have  board  and  lodging  mnch  cheaper 
than  ^  could  have  Ihem  elsewhere.  And 
there  were  other  advantages.  But  the  greatest 
advantage  of  all  was  not  pointed  out  by  Ellen 
JeflSa^m.  She  knew  of  no  reason  why  Hester 

'  would  be  especially  glad  to  kave  the  neig^ 
boorhood  of  Northscuir;  knew  nothing  of 
memories  Ihat  would  ding  for  ever  to  Stone- 
beck  Mill. 

Mis.  Jefferson's  offers  were  accepted  widi 
a  readiness  tiiat  surprised  her  a  litde. 

You'll  remember  you're  free  to  do  as  you 
like,"  she  said,  wi(h  a  change  of  tone  and 
attitude.    And  Hester  did  remember,  with  a 
pain  that  left  herstrengthlessfortbe  moment. 
Then  she  recovered  herself. 
1     •*  I  think  I  should  like  to  do  what  yon 
I  wirfi,  Aunt  Ellen,"  she  said.    "  I  know  you 
[  do  wish  it,  and  you're  very  kind."  And  Ellen 
I  Jefferson  was  touched  by  Hester's  quiet  gra- 
titude, and  in  her  own  heart  honestly  glad 
and  rcHeved. 

Hwn  some  minor  matters,  such  as  the  sale 
of  (he  furniture,  were  settled ;  and  after  that 
Mrs.  Teffisrson  went  to  say  "  good-bye"  to  a 
friend  who  lived  a  mile  or  so  above  Stonebeck 
Mill   When  she  had  gone,  Hester  sat  as  she 


had  sat  on  that  night  when  the  first  ^adow 
fell  between  her  and  Robert  Holt — silent, 
moveless,  barely  conscious. 

Then,  slowly,  consciousness  came  back, 
bringing  dark  blind  thoughts  that  were  full 
of  perplexity.  Not  coherent  thoughts.  Some 
seemed  bom  of  the  outer  events,  some  of 
whispering  voices.  It  seemed  to  Hester  that 
they  all  needed  aq)bnation  j  that  life  itself 
was  begimiing  to  need  a  key.  Then  ^e 
travelled  backward  over  her  life,  over  the 
years  of  hunger  and  negation ;  then  over 
the  brief  time  of  partial  fruition — brief,  but 
fiiU  of  compensation.  Had  she  accepted  it 
too  readily,  dwelt  in  it  too  completely? 
Where  had  been  her  sin  ?  Wm  renunciation 
the  one  duty  of  life  ?  Was  there  no  happi- 
ness for  man  nor  woman  save  iii  utter  rejec- 
tion— in  utter  refusal  to  accept  the  least  of 
the  things  of  the  world?  Could  freedom 
from  disappointment  be  secured  in  no  other 
way  save  this  ? 

Then  thought  pavsed  a  little ;  there  was 
no  apprehec^on  oi  uiything  save  blaskness, 
isolation,  and  a  haze  of  ttkl  yet  ta  come. 

A  hush  had  fallen  upon  the  bowed  spirit, 
and  slowly  thoiight  passed  into  an  attitude  of 
voiceless  supplication.  There  was  no  plea  to 
be  satisfied,  uplifted.  Hester  did  but  pray 
as  the  S^To-Phcenidan  woman  prayed,  diat 
some  ccunri»  m^t  &U  from  -^le  Master's 
table. 

"  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord  I*  This  was 
the  woman's  plea. 

"  But  He  answered  her  not  a  wxjrd.* 

Is  He  not  now  ofttimes  as  silmt  as  then  by 
the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ? 

Does  it  not  dten  happen,  too,  that  His 
first  answo"  is  of  the  nature  of  denial  ? 
•  *  p  • 

"Hold  tiiee  still  m  Uie  Lord;  wait  par 
tiently  for  Him,  and  He  shall  bring  it  to 
pass." 

"  For  the  nsountains  shall  depart,  and  the 
hills  be  removed,  but  my  kindness  shall  not 
depart  from  thee." 

**  He  said  unto  me.  Write,  for  these  words 
are  true  and  faithful." 

9  *  •  * 

True  and  fsutfaful  in  life  and  in  death  if 
poor,  blind,  stru^Hng  humanity  would  but 
believe  and  see.  Is  man  against  us  ?  Yet  is 
God  for  us.  Is  isolation  our  cross,  want  of 
sympathy,  tenderness,  appredation?  It  is 
no  true  cross.  His  tender  mercy  is  over  ^I, 
pitying,  listening,  waiting  for  our  first  utter- 
an(%  m  perfect  trust,  for  the  very  first  proof 
that  we  nave  learnt  to  lie  still. 

There  is  no  harder  task  in  life  than  this  of 
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learning  to  lie  still.  Not  to  lie  idly,  not  care- 
lessly, not  "  untimely  seeking  here  the  peace 
of  heaven;"  but  with  calm,  trustful,  un- 
swerving acquiescence. 

For  acquiescence  such  as  this,  Hester's 
voiceless  prayer  went  up.  "  But  He  answered 
not  a  word." 

Still  she  sat  there  silently ;  still  under  the 
brooding  wing  of  the  Angel  of  Peace.  What 
right  had  she,  had  any  human  being,  to  expect 
freedom  from  sorrow  and  disappointment? 
Still  less,  what  right  to  expect  happiness,  to 
claim  it  as  a  due?  Was  the  attainment  of 
earthly  hairiness  a  noble  aim  ?  Would  not 
the  Christian  who  should  set  himself  to 
attain  it  be  following  his  Master  in  ways  He 
never  trod  ? 

And  the  things  that  had  been — ^by  whom 
had  they  been  permitted,  ordered  ?  Who  had 
meted  out  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  each 
day  and  year?  Who  bad  put  an  end  to  the 
joys,  and  mixed  the  cup  of  sorrow  that  she 
was  drinking  now?  And  how  had  she 
accepted  the  cup?  Had  there  been  any 
readiness,  any  willingness  in  her  manner  of 
takii^  it  from  the  Unseen  Hand? 

Then  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  the 
Master's  answer  came.  It  was  an  answer  of 
peace.  There  seemed  to  be  no  more  diffi- 
culty, no  more  perplexity.  There  had  been 
storm  and  darkness;  now  came  light  and 
quietness.  One  walking  upon  die  waters  of 
strife.    A  Voice  saying  softly,  "  It  is  I." 

Here,  then,  for  Hester  Shepherd,  was  the 
unfolding  of  the  great  secret  of  life,  die  grand 
master-key  to  all  philosophies.  A  thrill  swept 
over  her,  she  listened  breathlessly;  and 
through  the  gloom  the  kindly  Voice  came, 
'  "It  is  I." 

I  And  through  all  the  days  that  followed — 
1  the  last  days  in  the  old  home,  the  first  days 
in  the  new ;  days  of  parting  and  anxiety,  of 
solitude,  and'  dissonance,  wd  pun — through 
and  above  all  came  the  still  snail  Voice,  "  It 
is  I." 

When  Robert  Holt  heard  of  Hester's  new 
trial,  his  heart  was  troubled  within  him.  He 
had  an  unreasonable  longing  to  go  to  her,  to 
be  of  use  to  her.  He  had  never  ceased 
to  think  of  her.  It  had  been  beyond  his 
power  to  put  her  away  out  of  his  mind  alto- 
gether. But  he  had  told  himself  that  it  was 
not  love  he  felt  for  her  now;  that  the  old 
reverence  had  deepened  to  veneration.  At 
first  she  bad  stood  m  his  memory  as  she  had 
stood  by  the  grey  rock  when  they  parted, 
with  the  quiet  exaltation  on  her  fkce,  the 
sweet  self-foi^etful  smile,  and  eyes  with  the 


wondrous  light  in  them.  But  time  and  other  I 
thoughts  had  intervened ;  she  had  come  to  | 
him  of  late  enshrined  in  a  shadowy,  half- 
spiritual  haze,  her  golden  hair  gleaming  like 
the  halo  of  a  pictured  saint    He  could  have 
prayed  to  her  as  she  stood  thus  before  him, 
and  he  would  have  thought  such  prayer  no 
sin.    He  had  ceased  altogether  to  think  of ; 
her  as  an  ordinary  woman,  who  mi^ht  be  a  '< 
man's  wife,  and  help  him  to  keep  his  books 
and  write  his  business  letters. 

But  the  knowledge  that  fresh  sorrow  had  i 
come  upon  Hester  seemed  to  turn  thevdwels 
of  life  backward  a  littl^  to  invest  her  with 
the  old  loving  and  loveable  humanity— to  ' 
place  him  by  her  side  as  he  had  stood  six 
months  ago ;  to  give  him  power  to  stand 
there  when  he  would,  to  do  for  her  what  he 
thought  best,  to  help  and  comfort  her  in  the 
way  he  thought  kindest  and  most  tender. 
All  that  he  might  have  done  then  she  vas 
needing  now,  and  his  one  duty  to  her  was  to 
keep  away  from  her,  to  hide  himself  from 
her  sight  for  ever.  It  was  like  an  awakening 
from  a  dream.  If  he  might  only  see  hei 
once,  might  only  tell  her ....  What  was 
it  he  would  tell  her?  Wlkat  was  the  thing 
he  put  away  out  of  his  thou^ts  so  hasbly,  | 
with  such  a  sudden  bitterness  ?  What  new 
knowledge  had  come  to  him  by  this  fresh 
activity  of  thought  and  emotion  ? 

When  he  came  to  know  that  Hester  had 
left  Stonebeck  Mill,  that  die  old  place  was 
deserted  altogether,  sadness  fell  upon  him, 
and  a  restless  desire  to  go  there  once  again 
It  was  a  grey  November  moromg  when  he 
went  A  heavy  mist  was  rolling  away  over  I 
the  moor,  disclosing  here  and  there  a  gloomy 
pine-tree,  here  and  there  a  weather-beaten 
crag.  Bew-drops  hung  heavily  on  whin  and  ' 
briar,  the  water  came  rushing  over  the  fall 
with  a  dull,  hoarse  sotmd,  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  silence.  The  cottage  door 
was  closed ;  the  window-shatter  was  swaying  { 
slowly  to  and  fro ;  the  wind,  bad  blown  the 
leafless  rose-tree  from  the  wall,  and  the  broken 
branches  were  straggling  across  the  pathway- 
Robert  Holt  hid  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
so  he  stood  awhile.  Then  he  turned  home- 
ward, pale,  sorrowing,  repentant  Over  the 
moox  the  grey  November  sky  lowered  more 
heavily  than  betore. 

The  postman  was  coming  away  from  the 
old  red-brick  house  as  Robert  Holt  walked 
up  the  road,  and  his  housekeeper  had  put  I 
the  letters  on  the  breakfast-table  as  usual 
— two  cheques,  an  order  for  salt-^ish,  three  | 
circulars,  a  letter  from  Fanny  CUydon*  brie(  | 
angular,  hig^ly>scented.  j 
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"My  dearest  R., — I  don't  know  what 
you  have  thought  of  me  not  answering  your 
letter  before,  but  I  have  had  such  dreadful 
attacks  of  toothache ;  I  couldn't  eat  and  I 
couldn't  deep,  and  sometimes  I  didn*t  care 
to  go  anywhere  or  do  anything  at  all.  Yet 
otUy  thinkf  I  have  had  to  go  to  four  patiia 
wiUiin  the  last  six  thys,  so  imoffne  how  ^ed 
I  am.  I  did  enjoy  them  though;  I  think 
I  could  dance  for  ever.  Walter's  house  looks 
so  nice  now.  They  have  got  dark  green  cur- 
tains for  the  winter,  with  scarlet  and  gold 
Byzantine  border,  and  table  cover  to  match. 
I  should  have  liked  blue  better,  but  Lucy 
wouldn't  listen  to  blue.  I  can't  write  any 
more,  you  dear  old  thing ;  my  face  is  begin- 
ning to  ache  again,  and  I  sent  Sarah  down 
to  Mitcham's  for  ammonia  half  an  hour  ago, 
and  she  hasn't  come  back^^^. 

**  Ever,  dearest  R., 

"Your  loving  Fanky. 

"  P.S.  When  are  you  coming  to  see  me  ?  " 

This  was  not  the  first  letter  of  Fanny's 
that  had  made  Robert  Holt  feel  as  a  hungry 
man  feels  when  he  is  disappointed  in  his 
hope  of  food.  Hitherto  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  re-reading  such  letters — of  trying  to 
persuade  himself  ^at  they  wer^  not  in  reality 
so  vapid,  so  empty,  so  selfish,  as  they  had 
seemed  to  him  at  first;  and  sometimes  he 
had  succeeded  in  this,  and  had  accused  him- 
self of  being  exigeant  and  unreasonable. 
But,  Ua  the  first  time,  he  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  do  this.  Fanny's  letter  ^ared  the 
fate  of  the  circulars,  and  the  tea-kettle  com- 
posed a  new  sODg  for  the  occasion. 

VI. 

Kirkthwaite  lies  thirty  miles  or  so  from 
Nortfascaur  Bay.  It  is  a  quaint,  silent  little 
town.  The  streets  are  dark  and  narrow,  the 
houses  high  and  gabled.  At  the  top  of 
MoOTgate  there  is  a  grand  old  church,  with 
a  high  tower,  and  windows  of  stained  glass, 
and  a  peal  of  bells  that  can  be  heard  eight 
miles  down  the  valley  on  quiet  Sunday  morn- 
ings. And  beyond  the  church  is  the  market 
cross,  and  some  rude  wooden  stalls ;  and 
beyond  these  the  dingy  little  back  street  called 
Mauld's  Road. 

No.  38,  Mauld's  Road,  is  a  tmy  shop 
with  three  steps  leading  up  to  the  door.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  window  there  are  baskets 
of  apples  and  potatoes,  of  green  peas  and 
early  cabbages,  and  above  tihere  are  sweets 
in  liottles,  brass  tumbles  in  a  tumbler-glass, 
gingerbread,  sealing-wax,  hairoil,  bone- 
buttons. 


At  the  back  of  the  shop  thect  is  a  small 
kitchen  wiA  a  brick  floor.  In  front  of  the 
window,  which-  looks  out  on  to  a  high  white- 
washed wall,  there  is  a  long  table  covered 
wiUi  an  ironing-blanket ;  and,  in  the  middle 
of  tile  floor,  a  round  table  covered  with  a 
snow-white  cloth.  Ellen  Jefferson  is  pre- 
paring supper;  a  strong  smell  of  onions 
prevails,  and  Ellen  is  warm  and  irritable,  as 
she  usually  is  when  there  is  cookii^  to  be 
done  in  the  evening.  Presently  the  door 
opens ;  two  men  enter,  and  throw  down  their 
caps  and  pull  off  their  heavy  boots.  One  is 
a  porter  from  the  railway  station,  the  other 
an  engine-cleaner,  oily  and  grimy,  from  the 
same  place.  These  are  two  of  Ellen 
Jefferson's  lodgers;  the  third  is  in  the  little 
room  over  the  shop. 

An  odd  little  room  it  is.  Hiere  is  a  look- 
ing-^lass  in  a  wooden  frame  over  the  mantel- 
sheLT,  peacocks'  feathers  above  it,  calico 
flowers  of  many  tints  in  vases  below  it,  china 
dogs  with  gilt  chains  on  either  ade  of  it  On 
the  opposite  wall  is  the  pride  of  Mrs.  Je£fia'- 
son's  life,  a  "  Scripture  piece,"  as  she  terms 
it,  in  other  words,  a  libellous  representation 
of  Ruth  and  Naomi,  done  in  worsted  and 
framed  in  tarnished  gilt.  And  on  the  wall 
opposite  to  the  window  there  are  three 
prints  of  favourite  "ministers"  framed  in 
mahogany. 

Hester  Shepherd  had  felt  instinctively  that 
to  suggest  the  removal  of  any  of  these  works 
of  art  would  be  to  incur  her  aunt's  lasting 
displeasure,  therefore  no  such  st^^estion  had 
been  made.  Yet  she  had  done  what  might 
be  done  to  tone  down  the  aggressive  unre- 
finement  A  pret^  chintz  cover  had  been 
made  for  the  horsehair  sofa ;  there  were  a 
few  exquisitely  arranged  wild  flowers  on  the 
table ;  and  Hester's  books  were  ther^  and  a 
little  oaken  cross,  and  an  illuminated  text, 
"  As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be."  A 
promise  that  was  fulfilled  more  and  more  as 
the  days  went  on. 

Yet  they  were  but  sad  days,  and  the  liie 
lived  in  tiiem  was  but  a  narrow  life,  with 
little  to  elevate  or  beautify  it,  less  to  cheer 
or  encourage  it.  The  meagre  incongruous  sur- 
roundings were  curiously  typical.  And  there 
was  stnmge  aching  of  heart,  too,  sometimes, 
an  aching  that  Hester  herself  could  hardly 
comprehend.  It  was  not  the  pjun  of  a 
divided  life,  that  pain  was  already  growing 
dull;  nor  wasit,Uie  longing  to  near  once 
more  some  voice  of  human  sympathy,  though 
there  were  times  when  such  longings  craved 
loudly  to  be  satisfied.  Later  Hester  came  to 
see  that  it  had  been  the  aching  of  utter  hope- 
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:  lessness,  the  hopelessness  of  a  stroog-natured, 
I  imagioative^  warm-hearted  woman,  with  no 
earthly  future  save  this  of  sUence,  plaia- 
l'  sewing,  isolatioo. 

'  It  was  a  sad  story.  A  loving  woman  vkio 
mi^t  have  been  lovely,  and  should  have 
'  beoL  much  loved,  living  this  lonely,  hard, 
iinbeautiful  outer  life.  But  it  was  not 
the  only  life.  God  sets  a  man  with  bis 
feet  upcm  a  certain  spot  of  cartl^  but  tbe 
man  may  make  his  own  sky  overhead—a. 
fimuunott  of  heaven,  blue  and  shining^  or  an 
atmosphere  of  sin,  hot  and  stifling.  Or  he 
may  sit  in  perpetual  gloom,  out^vardly  sinless, 
inwardly  sunkss ;  yearning  for  sweetness  and 
!  light,  but  making  no  effort  to  satisfy  such 
I  yearning.  There  is  satislactian,  fuU  and 
'  complete.  No  soul  of  man  was  endowed 
with  capacities  high  and  wide  simply  that 
such  capacities  might  be  thwarted.  The 
iiniversal  longing  for  sympathy  and  hf^piness, 
the  inexhaustible  d«siie  ibr  pet&ctum  and 
holiness,  have  deep  root  in  human  nature. 
But  men  have  to  seek  fruition  in  the  Nature 
aX  once  Human  and  Divine — in  Him  who 
created  man  for  btnuelT,  and  wills  not  that 
any  should  find  full  content  and  satisfaction 
out  of  Him. 

Robert  Holt  had  only  met  Fanny  Claydon 
twice  since  that  first  fatal  meeting.  In  the 
winter  old  Mark  Sanderson  had  died,  and  soon 
afterward  Fanny  had  come  over  to  North- 
scaur  to  stay  with  hex  aunt  awhile.  It  had 
been  a  time  of  perplexity  for  Robert.  At 
first  be  had  been  dis^pointed,  then  re> 
fasdnated ;  then,  after  Fanny's  departiure,  he 
had  become  dubious  and  dissatisfied  again. 
But  perhaps,  after  all,  he  argued,  it  was  only 
that  he  was  less  hapj^  when  he  mas  away 
from  her,  whicki  was  natural  And  he  was 
not  an  imaginative  man.  There  were  people 
given  to  invest  the  absent  with  vixtoes  aad 
attractions  to  which  they  couM  make  no 
claim  when  present ;  but  hev  Robert  Holt, 
was  not  one  of  these ;  it  was  difficult  for  him 
to  realise  virtues  and  attractions  that  really 
existed.  So  he  aigued  with  himself^  but  his 
aignmeats  were  not  altogether  sati^ctory. 

One  day  in  the  early  spring  he  went  over 
to  Scaxbor9ti£^i — went  as  Fanny's  fotnie  husr 
band,  and  was  cozdiaUy  received  as  such. 
Mr.  Claydon  unbent  a  little,  and  was  hos- 
pitable ;  Mrs.  Clajrdon  bustled  about  a  good 
deal,  and  was  nurilierly ;  Fanny  was  bright 
and  gay  and  psettyasBSuaL  Oa  the  surfiice 
all  went  w^  and  he  had  no  time  to  tiunk  of 
anything  below  the  surface.  Every  day, 
almost  every  hour,  there  was  something  to  be 


done.  Fanny's  life  seemed  a  routine  of 
walking,  dressing,  shoi:q;ai^  visidti^  receiving 
viaitora,  and  dzmking  tea.  He  stayed  a 
week,  and  there  was  an  engagement  for  eray 
evening,  and  he  had  the  felid^  of  seeing 
Fanny  treated  Uke  a  ^<Hled,  petted  duUiA 
ev^where.  He  felt  bewildered  as  he  not 
back,  and  an  atmosphere  of  flattery,  Bioffios, 
aiiy  songs,  and  miUueiy  bung  about  hint  fijr 
a  week  afterward. 

light  wonder,  then,  that  as  the  d^  west 
on  Robot  Holt  should  come  to  think  tbst 
there  was  for  him  no  seal  satisfaction,  no 
true  content  anywhere.  Life  was  a  iaikire. 
A  glamour  had  fallen  upon  him,  a  glamov 
that  had  taken  the  similitude  ^  love,  and 
had  caused  him  to  miss  hu  way.  It  had 
never  been  a  narrow  way ;  but  the  patk  his 
feet  were  treading  now  seemed  broader  than 
the  old  one.  There  was  strange  emptiness, 
too,  inward  and  outward.  His  present  life 
seeined  mean  and  worthless ;  his  future 
hollow  and  purposeless.  He  saw  no  way 
oot  of  the  difficulties  into  which  he  had 
brought  himself.  His  ieet  were  wtasg^ 
He  could  only  drift  with  the  tide., 

And  he  did  so  drift ;  but  it  was  not  a  pan- 
less  drifting.  The  dead  past  was  not  Uuied. 
His  memory  seemed  to  have  aoquiied  a  oev 
and  special  tenacity  for  the  thin^  he  would 
fam  have  fcvgottea.  He  tried  lurder  work, 
lie  tried  extra  travelling,  rushing  about  from 
one  place  to  another  on  the  slightestpietext; 
but  he  could  not  rush  away  fifom  hiauelf— 
from  the  past  that  was  behind  him,  &om  the 
future  that  was  before  him. 

But  things  could  not  go  on  f»  ever  tka& 
One  day  a  letter  of  Fanny's  roused  him  to  z 
little  new  si^ering— -suffering  of  the  aching, 
empty,  voiceless  kind;  and  he  waodoed 
vriiy  he  had  let  thmgs  go  on  thus  so  loi^ 
He  told  himself  that  he  still  had  fai^  m 
Fanny's  power  to  make  him  happy  viA  s 
certain  kind  of  happiness  if  once  tfaqr  wete 
married,  once  settled  down  quietly  t(^tber  in 
a.  quiet  place.  Po-haps  he  had  th«^  too 
much,  too  hardly,  of  her  poor  Kttle  letters. 
She  had  coofesasd  over  and  over  again  her 
incapacity  for  letter-writings.  Her  diou(^ts 
wonld  not  go  down  to  the  tips  of  her  fingen, 
she  said  ;  and  she  hated  trying  to  nuke  them 
go.  Better,  far  better,  then,  for  her  aod  for 
himself  that  these  msatis&ctoty  comnuroki^ 
tions  should  come  to  an  end.  If  eveo  he  ' 
wen  mistaken  about  &itX  certaia  anoimt  of 
hiq}ptness  that  he  was  aniicipsring,  stiU  it  ^, 
would  be  as  well  for  him  to  find  out  his  ntis- 1 
take  now  as  at  a  kt«-  date.  Under  say 
circumstances  he  \VDuld  abide  by  trfist  be  ,, 
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had  done.  And  there  ^ould  be  no  more 
delay,  no  more  cowardly  shiinkn^'from  the 
&te  that  he  himself  had  madei  and  now  was 
finding  stronger  dian  hixnsdf. 

It  ires  in  lUxe  early  August  days — the  days 
of  tall  white  lilies  and  glowing  carnations,  of 
roses  and  bright  geraniums — that  Robert 
Holt  went  over  to  Scarborongh  again,  this 
time  to  fix  an  early  day  for  his  maniage.  He 
had  written  a  note  to  Fanny  only  ^  day 
before,  saying  that  she  might  expect  htm. 

South  Vilki,  the  house  in  whidi  Mr.  Clay- 
don  lived  at  that  time,  stands  a  little  way  out 
of  Scarborough.  It  is  a  grey,  unpretentious- 
looking  litde  place,  with  pear-trees  and  rose- 
trees  all  about  it,  and  scarlet  honeysuckle 
growing  in  at  the  mndows.  A  white  railing 
fonns  the  bomidaiy  of  the  garden,  and  be- 
yond the  railing  is  a  dusty  road,  with  green 
hedge-rows  and  shady  trees.  Carnages  come 
whirling  by ;  people  on  horseback,  some  of 
them  looking  timid  and  scared,  some  asto- 
ni^ed  and  awkward,  some  all  ease  and  grace 
and  elegance.  Then  come  nursemaids  with 
perambulators  and  troops  of  sweet  little  sun- 
burnt children,  bare-legged,  clad  in  limp 
holland  and  white  cotton  hats  and  bonnets. 

Presently  a  tall  man,  wearing  a  grey  suit, 
comes  slowly  up  the  road.  He  has  a  dark, 
fierce-looking  face ;  but  his  eyes  have  lost 
some  fierceness ;  seen  near  at  hand,  there  is 
an  exTHTSsion  of  weariness  and  bitterness 
about  Um. 

Reaching  the  white  gate,  sounds  of  laughter 
come  to  hmi  throu^  die  open  window,  and 
a  clatter  of  tea-cups.  He  rings  the  bell  with 
more  of  violence  than  is  really  necessary, 
and  a  smart  housemaid  opens  the  door  for 
him.  Then  Mrs.  Claydon  comes  into  the 
narrow  passage,  fat  and  very  warm.  "  How 
do,  Mr.  Holt  ?  she  says,  putting  out  two 
relnctant  fingers  to  be  shaken.  "You've  come 
upon  us  rather  sudden  this  time,  haven't 
7a?  But  come  yet  ways  in,  an*  make  yer- 
sdf  at  home.  Fanny's  havin'  a  few  friends 
to  tea  this  afternoon." 

Robert  hung  bade  a  moment  Would 
Faimy  come  out  to  him  for  a  kiss  of  greeting, 
as  she  had  done  before  ?  He  could  bear  her 
Toice,  her  ringing  laugh,  and  for  a  moment  a 
&int  rush  of  the  old  emotion  came  back  as 
he  listened.  SureJiy  she  would  come.  But 
Fanny  was  busy  with  the  tearcups,  and  Mrs. 
Claydon  was  staring  at  him  a  little  impa- 
tiently from  the  doorway.  "  Come  yer  ways 
in,"  ^  repeated.  "  Surely  you're  not  gc»ng 
to  be  shy  at  your  time  o*  life." 

Robert  did  go  i&— &  little  hot,  a  little  angry, 


a  little  disappointed.   The  room  was  full  of 
steam,  coloured   muslin,  expansive  shirt-  1 
gouts,  g^ces  of  inquiry.      How  you 
do  ? "  asked  a  tiiin  sweet  voice  from  bclund  j 
the  nm,aod  a  small  white  hand  was  held  out  '• 
to  him ;  then  half-a-dozen  introducUons  were 
nervously  hurried  through.    There  was  not 
a  face  that  be  remembered.  None  of  Faimy's  < 
friends  were  the  friends  of  six  months  ago.  ' 
"Lacy  would  have  been  there,  doubtless,  but 
she  had  gone  with  hex  husband  to  visit  some 
friends  near  Carlisle. 

After  tea  there  was  croquet  on  the  back 
lawn,  and  Robert  sat  by  the  parlour  window  j 
with  Mrs.  Claydon  looking  on.  He  was  be-  | 
ginning  to  feel  curiously  bewildered.  Fanny's 
manner  to  was  inexplicable.  In-doors  i 
her  smiles,  her  glances  had  been  as  bright  as 
ever,  bar  pretty  sayings  as  amusing;  but 
there  was  some  flavour  wanting — something 
he  had  never  missed  before.  Now,  flitting 
about  tiie  lawn,  just  outside  the  window,  she 
refused  to  look  at  him  at  all,  tried  to  avoid 
coming  quite  close  to  him,  and  when  he 
spoke  to  her  she  pretended  not  to  hear. 
Mrs.  Claydon  gossiped ;  Robert,  listening  to 
himself,  answered  at  random;  then  he  got 
up  and  went  out  imder  pretence  of  smoking 
a  cigar.  | 

He  stood  alone  a  moment  or  two  on  Ae  . 
edge  of  the  lawn ;  then  Fanny  came  up,  | 
skipping  and  smiling.  i 

■'Why  don't  jwi  ^  and  talk  to  Ellen  j 
Watets  f "  she  said,  with  the  arch  little  turn 
of  her  that  Robert  knew  so  weU. 

"  There  she  is,  under  the  chestnu^tree  with 
a  book." 

'*  I  see  she  is ;  but  I  don't  want  to  talk  to 
Ellen  Waters  just  now.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you." 

Then  deeper  tones  came  into  his  voice, 
and  a  more  earnest  expression  to  his  face. 
"Look  at  me,  Fanny,"  he  said.  "Why  are 
you  behaving  so  strangely  ?  " 

Fanny  looked  up  for  one  moment — a 
nervous,  terrified  look  it  was.  Then  her 
eyes  drooped  and  her  lips  trembled,  and  her 
colour  came  and  went  raiudly.  Suddenly 
she  bimed.  "  Oh,  I  believe  iPs  my  turn  to 
play,"  ^e  said,  darting  off. 

It  was  a  mistaken  belief,  but  Fanny  did 
not  come  back  to  Robert  Holt,  and  Robert 
satmtered  under  the  trees  to  smoke  his  agar. 

What  did  it  all  mean  ?  he  asked  himself. 
Had  he  given  offence  in  any  way?  or  was  1 
the  change  in  Fanny's  manner  simply  a 
natural  change,  the  result  of  the  note  he 
had  written  yesterday  ?  It  might,  after  all, 
only  be  a  kind  of  shyness.    People  had 
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different  ways  of  showing  embarrassment 
Or  perhaps  she  did  not  wish  to  be  mairied 
yet  awhile.  She  was  very  young,  very 
girlish,  and  her  present  life  was  very  fhll  of 
the  pleasures  that  girls  seemed  to  care  for 
most.  .  .  .  Then  a  sudden  sadness  came 
upon  him  —  feelings  that  he  dared  not 
analyze,  memories  he  dared  not  put  into 
thought,  prophecies  he  dared  not  look  upon. 

When  he  went  back  two  more  young  men 
had  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Claydon  were  sitting  on  a  seat  near  the  lawn. 
There  was  no  unbending  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Claydon  this  time;  he  was  quite  himself— 
stiff,  silent,  churlish.  Mrs.  Claydon  was 
again  reserved  for  a  minute  or  two ;  but  she 
was  unequal  to  contmuous  effort  of  this 
kind,  and  relapsed  into  her  natural  garnility. 

"  That's  BCr.  John  Giegson  aa  is  talkin'  to 
Flory  Hughes,"  she  said,  pcnnting  to  a  stout 
young  man  with  her  knitting  needle.  "  He'll 
do  well  in  the  world,  will  John,  if  he  only 
keeps  steady.  An*  that's  Mr.  Alfred  Chester 
as  is  pinnin'  ferns  in  our  Fanny's  hat.  We're 
fond  o'  Alfred.  He's  a  architec',  and  he 
makes  a  sight  o'  money.  He's  a  handsome 
young  fellow  too — don't  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Holt?" 

"  Yes,  he's  handsome  enough,"  Robert 
said,  not  grudgingly,  but  absently.  He  was 
watching  Fanny  more  intently  tiian  he  was 
aware  <^  There  was  no  nervousness  about 
her  manner  now — no  trembling  tips  nor 
drooping  eyelids.  When  Mr.  Alfred  Chester 
had  amin^d  the  ferns  to  lus  satisfaction,  he 
placed  the  hat  on  Fanny's  head,  with  an 
unmistakable  air  of  privilege ;  and  Fanny 
thanked  him  with  a  mock  curtsey,  very 
pretty,  very  profound.  Then  they  sauntered 
up  and  down  the  gravel  path  awhile,  talking 
earnestly,  but  quite  inaudibly. 

Presently  twilight  came  creeping  over  the 
fields.  The  mallets  were  thrown  aside ; 
there  was  silence  —  shadows,  light  dresses 
passing  slowly  to  and  fro  under  the  trees 
in  the  distance.  Whispering,  flirting,  love- 
making  there,  surprise,  annoyance,  bewilder- 
ment here.  New  light  was  breidcing  over 
Robert  Hol^s  mind—too  strange  light  yet. 
He  dared  not  admit  it 

He  grew  restless.  It  was  not  possible  for 
hin  to  sit  longer  listening  to  the  ceaseless 
gossip  of  Mrs.  Claydon ;  nor  was  it  possible 
for  lum  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  any 
opportunity  for  eaves-dropping.  He  would 
go  in-doors,  he  decided  at  last,  and  join  Mr. 
Claydon,  who  had  gone  to  smoke  a  pipe  in 
the  kitchen. 

Mr.  Claydon's  silence  was  an  unspeakable 


relief  after  his  wife's  garrulousness ;  yet  ' 
Robert's  thouc^ts  were  hardly  of  a  more  il 
consecutive  nature  than  they  had  been  in !! 
the  garden.   It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  >' 
be  unwise  to  let  «rtain  new  ideas  take 
definite  form ;  yet  he  could  hardly  help  them  1 
doing  so.    He  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  i 
heard  with  his  own  ears,  things  that  he  would  l| 
have  thought  very  easy  to  imderstand  had 
the  case  been  anothei^s ;  but  the  case  was  il 
not  another's,  and  he  was  afraid  of  drawing  <" 
inferences  too  readily — inferences  that  mig^t  I 
bring  disappointment,  disappointment  that  | 
might -bring  knowledge  of  a  kind  of  which 
he  had  too  much  aheady.    Escape  by  any 
means  was  a  thing  he  had  never  ^led  to 
dream  of,  never  permitted  himself  to  con-  | 
sider  possible;  and  he  was  still  afriud  of  I' 
entertaining  lu)pe  of  such  possibility  too 
soon.    Yet  hc^  would  come.    He  felt  ' 
strangely  confiised  and  impfttient    What  , 
was  Fate  going  to  bring  him  now  ? 

They  came  back  presently,  the  young 
people  from  the  garden,  wlusperin^  laugh- 
ing, flitting  about  the  narrow  passages,  in  ji 
and  out  <n  the  unall  rooms,    l^ea  lamps  4 
were  fit;  some  one  beg^  to  play  a  noisy  I 
waitx,   and  Mrs.  Claydon  came  into  the 
kitchen,  laughing  t  curious  little  laugh  that  I 
Robert  could  -not  undorstand  at  all.  ' 

"  Well,  well,"  she  said  in  a  resigned  tone;  ;i 
then  she  laufi^ed  again,  then  resumed, "  I've  jj 
heard  it  said  as  all  folks  have  their  way,  but '' 
yours  ts  a  queer  way.  I  don't  wmder  as  | 
things  have  taken  the  turn  diqr  have.  Hunk  j 
of  a  man  like  you  sittin'  here  broodin' over  a  i 
pipe  when  there's  only  a  brick  wall  atween  , 
him  an'  music  an'  singin*,  an'  half-a-dozen  or  | 
more  of  as  nice-Iookin'  girls  as  you'd  meet  in 
a  day's  march.  But  you  are  a  queer  un,  an'  , 
I've  said  so  from  the  first." 

Only  one  sentence  of  this  speech  remained 
with  Robert  Holt.  What  did  Mrs.  aaydon 
mean  by  the  turn  things  had  taken  ?  Should 
he  ask  her  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  brttcr  to 
wait  and  find  out  for  himself  He  would  ffj 
back  to  the  sitring-room.  If  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  max  had  been  said  was  the 
right  one,  he  would  i)robably  not  have  to 
wait  long  Tor  omfirmation. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  by  this 
time  Robert  Holt  would  have  become  a 
little  used  to  incongruous  situations,  that 
sdme  litde  portion  of  his  morbid  sense  of  jl 
the  ridiculous  would  have  been  blunted,  bni 
it  seemed  to  himself  as  he  entered  Mrs.  u 
Claydon's  parlour  that  the  reverse  was  the  ' 
case.   He  had  to  stoop  as  he  went  in ;  the  ^ 
room  seemed  lower  than  ever ;  the  younger 
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men  seemed  younger  than  they  really  were, 
and  more  graceful  in  figure  and  better  man- 
nered. He  felt  his  age,  his  grimness,  his 
rough  bearing,  his  awkwardness.  He  could 
not  breathe  freely.  He  had  a  longing  to  rush 
out  of  doois,  to  stride  away  without  once 
stopping,  over  the  miles  and  miles  of  breezy 
moorland  that  stretched  between  him  and 
Northscaur  Bay.  He  would  be,  stifled  if  he 
remained  long  in  that  atmosphere  of  smoky 
lamps,  company-manners,  and  stale  scent. 

But  he  did  remain — remained  till  Alfred 
Chester,  the  very  last  of  the  guests,  had  de- 


parted. He  had  told  himself  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  leave  the  house 
in  this  terrible  state  of  suspense.  The  last 
hour  had  been  torture.  Fanny  had  been 
fascinating  to  bewilderment,  showering  her 
fascinations  upon  everybody  alike,  Robert 
Holt  included.  But  there  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  badinage,  and  Robert  had  discovered 
that  there  was  a  general  understanding  that 
such  fascinations  should  have  been  reserved 
for  Mr.  Alfred  Chester.  He  was  quite  aware 
that  his  only  sensation  ought  to  have  been 
one  of  intense  relief;  and  he  was  relieved, 
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but  he  was  conscious  of  a  good  many  sensa- 
tions besides  this,  not  all  of  them  pleasant 
on^s.  It  had  not  been  pleasant  for  him  to 
be  compelled  to  witness  Alfrfed  Chester's 
airs  of  appropriation.  He  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  anything  of  the  kind,  and  he 
thought  that  he  should  have  been  prepared 
in  some  way  or  other.  Without  doubt  he 
had  been  treated  very  badly. 

Perhaps  the  same  thought  was  in  Mrs. 
Claydon's  mind.  She  sat  down  very  com- 
placently, smoothing  out  her  black  satin 
apron  with  her  fat  red  hands,  and  helped 


herself  once  more  to  wine  and  biscuits.  Her 
manner  was  that  of  a  person  unassailable 
from  any  point  whatever.  Fanny  sat  on  the 
music-stool,  listlessly  turning  the  ps^es  of 
the  song  she  had  been  singing.  Circum- 
stance had  yet  to  decide  what  her  rd/e 
should  be.  At  present  her  mental  attitude 
was  that  of  a  victim. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Mrs.  Claydon  munched  her  biscuit,  sipped 
her  wine.  Fanny  turned  a  litde  on  the 
music-stool;  suddenly  Robert  Holt  turned 
too,  looking  full  into  her  face. 
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**  You  would  get  mj  iwte  festexday  ?*  he 
^  said  abraptiy. 

"  Yes,"  Fanny  answered,  tradog  the  pat- 
tera  of  the  carpet  widi  the  toe  of  her  boot 
Then  she  locAed  up  and  smiled  a  Htde  sar- 
castically. "  I  wasnt  expcctmg  a  note  of 
that  kind,  neidwr  was  I  cxpectiog  a  scene  of 
any  Und  to-night." 

*'  No,  an'  I  'ope  there  won't  be  no  scenes," 
Mn.  Claydon  broke  in.  If  Mr.  HoLf  s 
the  sensible  man  as  folks  take  htm  to  be,  he 
wcm't  want  a  deal  o'  ezi^anation." 

Robert  restrained  htmseX  "A  single 
word  will  do,"  he  said,  hiding  a  grim  smile. 

"  Many  a  one  would  ha'  seen  fox  their- 
selves  bow  matters  stood,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Claydoo,  **an'  wonkln't  ha'  needed  a  word — 
wouldn't  ha'  wanted  to  be  tolA  Hat  a  fpxl 
bad  dianged  her  mind.  An'  I'm  Tciy  ^ad 
she  has  chained  an*  so's  her  fither.  It 
>em  was  a  sakable  mttcfa,  as  I  said  at  first, 
an*  as  ytm  mnst  ha*  known  yeneIC  '  Shc^ 
bo^  a  dild  to  yon,  an*  I  make  no  doobt  bot 
she  was  over-^}enK[aded.  Bn^  bowhrer,  let 
bygones  be  bygones,  Mr.  Holt  Yoa  saagt 
see  as  things  are  best  as  they  axe.* 

"  I  banUy  know  what  I  see  yet,  Mrs. 
daydOB,"  Robert  said,  a  little  absently.  A 
good  many  thot^ts  were  crowding  upon 
his  mind  now,  but  Mrs.  Claydon  imagined 
that  Roberts  preoccnpatkm  was  the  pre- 
occnpation  of  deep  griefs 

"  Of  come  I  am  aware  as  it  most  be  a 
trill  to  yon,"  she  said»  softening  a  little; 
»  so's  Fanny.  She  qnite  lost  her  appetite 
yestnd^  after  she  got  your  note,  aa^  talked 
o'  gcnn*  away  sumcwheits  so  die  mjg^'t 
see  yoa.  B»t  I  and  as  bow  that  wonld  be 
bduinng  badly,  an'  she  said  no  more  o^ 
goin'  away  after  that.  SbeS  been  wdl 
brought  op,  has  Fanny ;  but  she  hasn't  been 
herself  since  last  night,  ai^  she  wtmt  be  t^I 
knows  as  you  mean  to  forgrre  and  fcnrget. 
Qxne,  Mr.  Holt,  say  a  finem^  word  or  twa 
Don't  let  us  psnt  wi*  any  Knd  enmity 
atween  us.  Bless  you,  youll  get  over  it 
sooner  than  you  think.  Itll  be  like  a  dream 
to  you  afcse  tluee  months  is  over." 

It  was  like  a  dream  now,  and  not  a 
{feasant  dream;  but  Robot  had  a  good 
deal  of  amusement  to  hid^  as  well  as  a 
good  deal  of  reliel  It  was  not  possible  tot 
him  to  say  moch.  He  repudiated  the  idea 
of  cherishing  enmity,  and  assented  vaguely 
to  proposals  <tf  friew^p.  But  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  disappointment  to  Mrs.  Claydon 
that  he  said  so  little  of  his  grief.  "  There 
are  folks  as  can't  talk  o'  anything  as  goes 
very  deep  "  she  said  to  Fanny  altenvards. 


When  he  rose  to  go^  Mrs.  Claydon  ms  ' 
more  friendly  than  erer  ;  aid  Fanny  hdd 
ont  her  hand,  sniled  a  bright  winnii^  soaile, 
and  looked,      into  his  face  Mth  a  tosr  oc 
two  sparkling  in  her  wine-hiown  eycSb 

"  &7  yon  won't  thmh  harshly  oif  me,"  ihe 
said,  in  a  sweet  little  Yoioe  of  entreaty. 

*'  It  wooldtt't  be  pOBsiUc,"  Bobeit  said, 
with  a  smile  as  bdght  in  its  way  as  Fanny's 
own. 

They  parted  then.  Robert  Holt's  illusioD 
was  over.  Certainly  he  was  a  sadder  and  a 
wiser  man,  but  the  weight  <^  sadness  bad 
not  come  down  upon  him  yet.  His  thoughts 
were  chiefly  of  the  unexpected  relief  that  had 
come.  The  burden  that  he  had  home  so 
long  seemed  greater  than  evo;  now  diat  it 
had  fallen  from  hinu  The  life  that  he  had 
before  icfiised  to  look  at,  he  faced  with  a 
shudder  now.  CauU  he  have  CDdaied  it? 
.  .  .  .  And  he  felt  boniliatcd 


"ShMd  IkfM^  bB  Hi  HtaM 
To  bai*  loMd  M  4W«  a  Uu^" 

if  indeed  he  had  loved  her.  But  it  wis  net 
pleasant  for  faim  to  look  back.  He  tried  to 
put  this  part  of  his  life  away  from  him,  as 
men  try  to  put  away  all  recollectioB  of  the 
ddusions  of  a  fevered  brain,  but  it  was  a 
dificnlt  matter.  There  was  aotiEnig  in  the 
present  or  the  future  that  he  coold  torn  to 
widk  any  satts&ction.  All  was  banen,  and 
Mank,  loid  dreary.  He  might  be  at  peace, 
but  it  would  be  Ae  peace  the  desert  sn 
empty,  desolate  peace. 

vn. 

Those  who  do  not  get  vittne  out  of  snier- 
ing  get  knowled^e^-oo  niBch  real  sonow,  so 
nmcfa  real  expeneace.  It  seens  a  hard  bar- 
pun;  die  loss  qi^ens  greater  ttaa  dw  gain ; 
ytt  diere  is  gain,  if  a  man  could  realise  it  m 
time  for  comfort ;  but  we  do  not  find  it  till 
after  many  days—till  the  need  far  comfort 
is,  so  to  speak,  half  over. 

inch  Robert  Holt  the  amy  days  passed 
slowly,  sadly,  unprofitably.  A  strange  unrest 
was  with  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  any 
alternation  of  pleasure  and  pun  would  have 
hcea  better  than  this  utter  lifelcssness— 
any  interchange  of  hope  and  disappointment 
better  than  this  utter  hopelessness.  Where 
should  he  go?  what  dundd  he  do?  be 
asked  tumself  dniing  the  long  dreary  wiotor. 
If  there  waa  no  fountain  for  aich  nameless 
thirst  as  his,  was  there  no  Lethean  doo^ 
anywhere?  Could  he  never  escape  fiom 
the  recollections  that  had  such  vitali^  ib 
them — such  power  to  pierce  and  sting?  | 

There  have  been  many  since  Themistoclcs 
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who  would  gladly  have  learnt  the  art  of  fw- 
gettingv  gladly  have  acqoired  the  power  to 
shut  out  the  old  memories  that  lie  enshrined 
in  the  heart,  fresh,  green,  vigorous,  blooming 
there  like  flowers  on  the  graves  of  the  dead. 
We  would  be  quiet  in  die  present,  if  we  only 
might.    We  would  restrain  ourselves  from 
any  cravings ;  we  would  do  our  duties  fiuth- 
fiilly;  we  would  strive  to  the  utmort;  we 
j  vould  practise  any  and  every  virtue  we 
.  might  have  strength  for — tins  and  nxH«, 
.  if  we  couM  only  be  at  rest   Throt^  madi 
.  sorrow  we  come  to  be  very  unenvaous ;  and 
I  if  we  leam  nothing  ebe,  we  leam  to  be  rea- 
sonable in  our  demands.    We  smile  pitildlly 
at  the  old  visions ;  tfeey  were  so  bright,  so 
large  t   What  a  little  would  content  us  now  1 
A  single  note  of  the  song  that  thr^d  u&, 
a  single  word  from  tfte  lips  that  spoke  and 
smiled  for  us  the  whole  day  long. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  Robert  Holfs  life 
had  beoi  a  less  solitary  Kfe,  the  hunger 
pains  that  beset  him  would  have  had  less 
opportunity  for  development;  but  he  was 
ahogctlier  alone,  and  his  hmt^ess  was  be- 
coming a  mon  intolerable  thii^  to  him 
daily.  Going  homeward  in  the  twilight,  to 
the  oM  red  house  on  the  diff,  to  his  anpty 
rooms,  his  desolate  fireside,  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  the  plaining  winter  winds  swept 
through  his  very  sool.  A  fishernsan  with  a 
child  in  his  arms,  a  cottage  fire  Hghting  up 
the  home  faces  gathered  round  it,  a  pair  of 
lovers  in  the  lane — aH  these  things  touched 
him  somewhere.  Strong  man  as  he  was, 
:  there  were  times  when  he  could  have  wept 
without  knowing  why. 

Robert  Hoit  knew  nothing  of  Ae  dieray 
of  uirconscious  cerebratira;  if  he  bad,  he 
m^he  perhaps  have  explamed  fot  Iiunself 
certain  things  that  puatzled  him.  It  was  but 
rarely,  very  rarely,  that  he  thought  cob- 
adonsly  of  Hester  Shepherd,  but  be  was 
consdous  every  day  and  every  homr  of  a 
certain  subtle  influence  that  seemed  bers. 
It  appeared  to  him  as  if  every  act  of  lus  life 
were  done  in  her  sight  When  he  did  think 
of  her,  it  was  without  effort^  without  any 
recognition  (rf  a  change  of  subject.  There 
were  times  when  he  wondered  if  it  would  be 
ahrays  thus ;  when  be  toM  himself  that  be 
might  probably  come  to  be  content  with  this 
mysterious  sense  of  nearness.  But  as  the 
days  w«it  on  these  time*  grew  rarer;  the 
longing  for  some  m(Mre  definite,  mote  material 
knowledge  of  her  Ixgm  to  haunt  him 
wherever  he  went  If  be  rni^t  but  know 
diat  she  was  happy,  or  contei^  or  at  least 
that  she  vas  snffisiufc  no  privation,  he  would 


be  satisfied.  He  had  no  desire  for  any 
intercourscL  If  he  could  see  ha:  once  aiar 
off,  leam  from  some  friend  what  her  life  was, 
assure  himself  that  she  had  no  need  of  any 
aid  of  his,  he  would  oMoe  back  to  bis  dreaiy 
life  witiingfy.  He  was  no  idealist ;  but  the 
hai^;er  and  aching  of  heart  that  be  had  en- 
dured, had  rounded  certain  angls  of  his 
nature  wonderfully.  And  it  bad  been  a  help 
to  deamess  aS  visitm  too.  He  was  begin- 
mbg  to  sec  thaA  there  were  mare  dio^  in 
heaven  and  ear&  than  bad  been  dreamt  <rf 
in  his  philosophy.. 

The  kmging  to  see  Hester  grew  apace 
with  the  growing  days.    It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  merest  glimpse  of  her  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  his  after-4ife  seem  a  less 
sad  and  dreary  and  purposeless  thing.  He 
mused  over  it  till  it  fevered  him.    There  ! 
could  be  no  more  work  done,  no  more  plans  | 
made,  no  more  days  of  sad  unhopeful 
routine,  until  he  hod  satisfied  himself  thus  ' 
far.  I 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  Beoember  when  | 
he  set  out  on  his  sUcnt  errand.   A  Strang  , 
errand  for  such  »  man  1   He  had  wavered  a 
good  deal  at  the  last;  but  the  'deddii^  ' 
tbou^t  bad  been  the  thoi^U^  perhaps  the  ' 
hope,  that  Hester  nugbt  be  in  some  adver-  I 
sity  or  other ;  that  perhaps  he  might  have 
the  satis&iction  of  befriending  hez  in  some  j 
way  without '  her  knowledge.    He  was  very  | 
careful  to  hold  in  his  thoughts  and  his  belies. 
He  would  give  no  rein  to  his  imaginatitxi. 

Yet  he  could  not  help  the  tremor  that 
came  over  him  as  he  left  the  Windmill, 
an  old  whitewashed  house  with  green 
shutters  that  stood  at  the  top  of  Moor^e. 
He  knew  the  way  to  Mauld's  Road,  across 
the  sleepy  little  market-pkce^  beyond  the  ' 
woodiea  stalls,  by  dingy  little  shops  with  dim 
(nl  lamps  burning  somewhere  on  the  counter. 
There  were  very  iisw  paaseis  by;  o*^^  | 
bc^an  to  sladccn  his  pace  a  littld  aa  he  went 
along  die  tiny  street ;  and  to  try  to  recover 
himself.  What  did  it  matto-?  No  one 
would  see  him ;  and  he  was  not  likely  to  see 
any  one  for  wiiom  he  cared.  Which  was  the 
shop  ?  This  one  was  full  of  crockery  ware, 
that  of  ribbons.  A  feeble  light  streamed 
from  behind  the  ribbons,  glinting  across  the 
street,  lighting  up  the  rags  that  dothed  a 
little  brother  and  sister  standing  near  the 
window  of  the  opposite  shop. 

A  window  with  oranges  in.  it,  and  red- 
chedced  fifties,  and  box  and  laurel,  and  red- 
berried  hotiy.    "  Because  it's  Christmas,  you 
know,  Joe,"  the  girl  said.   And  the  boy  ' 
looknl  up  quidsly.  "Is  it?"  be  mquued.  j 
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*'  Then  I'll  go  in  an  ax  Miss  Shepherd  for  a 
horange.  She  said  she'd  give  me  one  at 
Krussamas  if  I  took  old  Nan's  roilk  up  ivery 
daay  athoot  spillin'  on'L" 

They  went  in  together,  the  little  ragged 
pair,  and  Ellen  Jefferson's  disappointment 
was  expressed  in  the  sharp  tone  in  which 
she  called  Hester  down  from  the  room  above. 
Robert  Holt  was  standing  very  near  the  step 
as  Hester  crossed  the  small  space  betweoi 
the  door  and  the  counter,  his  power  of  self- 
control  strained  to  tiie  utmost  tension  by  -the 
thrill  that  swept  over.  him.  "What  is  it, 
Joe  ?  "  Hester  said,  taking  the  round  chubby 
cheeks  between  her  large  white  hands.  Her 
voice  was  changed,  but  it  was  strangely 
sweet  still;  and  her  smile  seemed  even 
sweeter  than  of  old,  and  more  gentle,  and 
more  earnest. 

"  Wish  a  meny  Krussamas  an*  a  'appy 
new  'ear,  Miss  Shepherd,  an'  Mrs.  Jefferson, 
an*  Mr.  Barnes,  an'  Mr.  Smithson,"  Joe  said, 
in  a  hurried,  shamefaced  way.  And  Hester 
smiled.  "Thank  you,  Joe,"  she  said,  but 
her  voice  faltered  a  litde,  and  when  she 
spoke  a^ffoitf  there  was  a  pathetic  cadence  in 
her  tone  that  stirred  Robert  Holt*s  very  soul. 
Then  she  turned  to  readi  the  oranges,  and 
he  saw  that  she  looked  a  little  wan,  a  little 
faded ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  her  move- 
ments were  listless  and  her  attitudes  more 
nerveless  and  lifeless  than  he  had  seen  them 
before. 

Yet  more  than  ever  she  seemed  to  him 
beautiful,  more  than  ever  a  woman  grand, 
benign,  calm,  good;  a  woman  to  raise  a 
man's  soul  from  the  dust,  to  comfort  him, 
strengthen  him,  redeem  his  life  "  from  too 
thin  breathing."  So  Robert  Holt  turned 
away  into  the  darkness,  he  felt  as  if  already 
some  new  life  had  entered  into  him  ;  expand- 
ing his  thoughts,  kindling  his  hopes,  bringing 
fresh  knowledge  of  himself,  of  Hester ;  sug- 
gesting to  him  a  possible  future  for  them 
both.  Why  should  there  not  be  that  friend- 
ship of  which  Hester  herself  had  once 
spoken  ?  A  friendship  of  the  highest,  purest, 
most  spiritual  kind.  She  was  capable  of  this, 
as  few  women  were,  he  told  lumself.  She 
would  comprehend  it  from  the  beginning 
without  any  written  code ;  she  would  be 
content  that  it  should  be  a  friendship  alto- 
gether unacknowledged,  unmaterialised  by 
words,  visible  only  in  a  glance,  a  subtle  sense 
of  sympathy ;  in  the  consciousness  of  a  finer 
and  higher  relationship.  Let  him  meet  her 
once,  see  her  face  to  face,  once  with  this 
new  light  within  him,  and  she  would  be 
quick  to  see  the  light,  quick  to  do  her  | 


part  in  establishing  this  new  order  of  things.  | 
There  would  be  no  need  for  frequent  inter- '. 
course ;  a  note,  a  letter  by  the  way ;  a  chance  ' 
meeting  as  the  years  went  on,  he  would 
desire  nothing  more.    Nor  would  she.  He 
could  live  die  intermediate  life  very  calmly,  ' 
live  it  in  her  sight  always  as  he  had  done  . 
before ;  but  it  would  never  again  be  the  same  ' 
life  that  it  had  been  oi  lat^  never  agam  so 
isolated,  so  non-appreciated.    He  would 
once  assure  himself  of  her  attitude  toward 
him ;  and  he  would  bear  about  with  him  the 
high  support  of  that  attitude  for  evar  after. 
He  had  no  doubts.    He  had  nothing  to  ask 
of  her.    This  that  he  desired  would  be  given  ' 
without  asking  if  it  could  be  given  at  all 
Her  soul  would  gravitate  towards  his,  as ' 
his  towards  hers,  of  necessity.  ' 

So  he  thought  as  he  went  back  to  the ' 
Windmill.   He  did  not  ask  himself  whether 
he  was  happy,  whether  he  would  ever  be 
happy,  but  he  was  strangely  calm  and  con- 
tentra.    AU  he  had  to  do  now  was  to  bring  ^ 
about  the  meeting  in  a  natural  way.  There  '. 
must  be  no  suddenness,  no  intruaim;  no-  I 
thing  to  cause  any  jar  or  difiicuUy. 

But  this  was  less  easy  thui  it  had  seemed,  n 
Difficulties  came  from  within,  memories  of  ,| 
wrong  and  offence ;  remorse,  doubt,  and  a  | 
sense  of  unworthiness.   AU  day  these  things ; 
kept  possession  of  his  mind;  and  when  night  [ 
came  again  they  kept  possession  still.  Up  i 
and  down  the  dreaiy  little  road  he  wandered, 
backward   and  forward  when  the  feeble 
light  streamed  from  behind  the  boxes  of 
ribbon.   There  was  a  light  in  the  window  of 
Hester's  little  room  till  ten  o'clock,  then  a 
shadow  crossed  the  blmd  and  the  li^ht  dis- 
appeared; and  Robert  went  on  ms  way  i 
again,  less  satisfied  with  that  idea  of  a  perfect  | 
friendship,  more  sad,  and  doid>tfu^  and 
hungry. 

When  morning  came  there  was  a  changed  j 
world,  a  wild  snow-storm  swept  over  and  alt 
round  the  little  town.    It  would  have  been  a  j 
busy  day  in  the  market  had  the  weather  been  ; 
fine,  for  it  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  | 
farmers'  wives  had  brought  in  la^e  cans  of 
"furmity,"  or  "creaved"*  wheat,  for  the  J 
Christinas  Eve  suppers  of  the  good  people  of 
Kirkthwaite,  ami  also  barrels  of  milk  wher^  || 
with  to  prepare  it,  and  boughs  of  red-bemed  ' 
holly  wherewith  to  deck  the  windows,  and ; 
the  picture-frames,  and  the  supper-tables. , 
But  the  «u>w-«overed  carts  made  their  vay 
to  the  doois  of  the  little  shops  this  moniog; 
and  quaint  white  figures  crept  noiselessly 
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about  streets ;  and  the  wind  whirled  the 
snow  into  heavy  drifts  under  the  projecting 
windows,  and  by  the  numerous  steps.  It  was 
a  silent  day  witiiout ;  and  for  Robert  Holt 
who  sat  by  the  window  of  the  little  inn 
parlour,  it  was  a  cheerless  and  a  hopeless 
day. 

Toward  evening  the  sky  began  to  break  a 
little ;  the  grey  changed  to  a  deep  clear 
indigo,  and  the  moon  rose  over  the  hills 
beyond  Kirkthwaite,  silvering  the  edges  of 
the  purple  clouds,  disclosing  the  soft  out- 
lines of  the  folding  uplands,  gleaming  upon 
the  white  high-peaked  roofs  of  the  town, 
throwing  a  pale  mysterious  beauty  every^ 
where. 

Once  more  Robert  Holt  went  out,  once 
more  he  turned  his  steps  towards  Mauld's 
Road;  but  a  little  beyond,  in  the  lane  leading 
toward  Kirkthwaite  Hall,  he  saw  a  dark 
graceful  figiire  by  the  white  hedge-row.  She 
was  carrying  a  parcel,  "  plain-sewing,  doubt- 
less," Robert  said  to  himself  as  haLf-uncon- 
sciously  he  turned  into  the  same  path. 

For  some  distance  he  followed  her,  throtigh 
the  fields,  through  the  fir-wood,  almost  to  tiie 
gate  of  the  avenue ;  growing  more  tremulous, 
more  painfully  athirst  in  soul  at  every  step. 
Hester  disappeared  through  the  gate ;  and 
Robert  stood  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a 
fir-tree  on  the  edge  of  the  little  copse. 

Standing  there,  the  silent  weird  beauty 
without,  the  silent  weight  of  pain  within, 
Robert  Holt  was  no  longer  haunted  by  the 
strange  unrest  that  had  filled  him ;  even 
remorse  was  present  no  longer,  nor  dpubt 
nor  anxiety  of  any  kind.  His  calmness  was 
not  that  of  despair,  but  it  was  akin  to  it.  He 
had  so  little  to  hope  for,  that  it  seemed 
hardly  worth  hoping  at  all ;  he  had  nothing 
even  to  fear,  he  told  himself.  He  was  rigid 
with  misery.  Coldness  and  sickness  were 
at  his  heart ;  ftnd  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  they 
must  remain  there  for  ev^. 

Presently  he  heard  the  click  of  the  gate 
again.  The  time  had  not  seemed  long ;  the 
sound  was  no  joy  to  him.  He  waited  very 
calmly.  The  dark  figure  came  onward, 
under  the  glittering  fir-trees,  by  the  snow- 
laden  bushes.  He  heard  the  light  foot-fall, 
saw  by  the  streaming  moonlight  a  pale  up- 
lifted fcice,  gentle,  earnest,  intense.  Then  he 
stepped  forward  and  held  out  his  hand,  and 
a  low,  sweet  voice  said  calmly,  yet  eagerly, 
"Robert !  is  it  you?" 

He  made  no  answer.  The  soft  clear  grey 
eyes  that  looked  into  his  without  surprise, 
without  embarrassment  seemed  to  hold  him 
^dl-bound.   He  grew  tremulous  again,  his 


heavily  drawn  breatii  became  audible;  and 
Hester  began  to  understand,  and  understand- 
ing to  pity. 

*'  Have  you  come  all  this  way  on  purpose 
to  see  me  ? "  she  asked  with  her  old  quiet 
smile.  And  Robert  said  that  he  had ;  and 
then  another  silence  followed,  intense,  instinct 
in  every  moment  of  it  with  deep  emotion. 

*'  Don't  be  afraid  of  me,  Hester,"  Robert 
said  at  last,  in  tones  strange  and  touching, 
all  the  more  touching  because  of  evident 
effort  for  self-control.  "Don't  be  a&aid  of 
me.  I  haven't  anne  here  to  ask  anjrthing 
that  can  distress  you,  to  disturb  your  peace 
of  mind  in  any  way.  I  can  hardly  tell  why 
I  have  come.  ....  But  I  mustn't  keep  3rou 
standing  here  in  the  snow.  May  I  walk 
back  with  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  Hester  said,  turning  home- 
ward. "  And  don't  try  to  find  any  excuse 
for  coming  to  see  an  old  friend.  X  begged 
you  to  come,  you  know ;  and  I  needn't  say 
I'm  glad  to  see  you."  ' 

Robert  sighed.  If  only  Hester  had 
been  less  calm,  less  unembarrassed.  Why 
did  she  talk  in  that  indifferent  way?  But 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of  doubt  in  him 
as  to  whether  her  indifference  was  real.  He 
had  heard  her  speak  in  tones  like  diese  be- 
fore— quiet,  even,  but  with  just  a  suspicion 
of  unnaturalness  in  them. 

They  were  walking  slowly  down  the  lane 
that  led  into  Mooigate  now.  There  were 
trees  overhead,  the  leafless  interwoven 
boug^  glittering  like  a  canopy  of  silver- 
frosted  lacework ;  soft  shadows  were  on  the 
pathway;  twinkling  lights  in  the  distance. 
Then  the  chime  of  the  old  church  bells 
came  through  the  silence.  It  was  the  time 
of  evening  prayer. 

"Are  you  tired  after  your  journey?" 
Hester  asked,  looking  up  to  the  pale,  stony 
face  by  her  side. 

"No,"  Robert  answered.  "I  have  had 
no  journey  to-day,    I  came  on  Monday." 

Hester  said  nothing  of  bet  surprise. 
"  Perhaps  you  will  come  to  church  with 
me,  then,"  she  asked,  "  and  go  home  with 
me  afterward  to  tea.  Aunt  Ellen  will  be 
glad  to  see  you." 

Both  invitations  were  accepted.  Prayers 
were  read  in  the  dimly-lighted  old  church ; 
there  was  an  atmosphere  of  calmness,  of 
consolation ;  a  new  realisation  of  the  old 
words,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 
The  text  was  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
bordered  with  holly ;  but  Robert  knew  no- 
thing of  this ;  he  could  have  said  some  one 
whispered  it  to  him.  Perhaps  Hester  stand- 
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ii^  there  by  him^  the  light  falling  upon  ber 
shining  hair,  apon  her  peacefbl  &ce.  More 
than  peaceful  it  was.  The  soft  low  tones  of 
the  organ  were  rolling  awaynp  to  the  roof;  a 
sweet,  clear  voice  was  singing  the  A^ev 
Du/tittis. 

They  went  homeward.  There  was  music 
in  the  street ;  and  a  group  of  carol-singerE 
trudging  through  the  snow  that  nearly 
blocked  up  Mauld^  Road.  "Yon  will  come 
in?"  Hester  said,  observing  that  Robert 
drew  bock  when  they  reached  the  step  that 
led  up  to  the  litde  shop ;  but  he  shook  his 
head,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

'*  I  cannot  this  evening/'  lie  auswcicdf  in 
an  absent,  dresmy  my.  "  I  have  seoi  yaa. 
— that  WIS  what  I  came  for.  ....  I  mast 
see  you  again,  though.  May  I  come  to- 
moiiow?" 

Feriiaps  he  read  his  answer  in  the  pitjring, 
loving  eyes  that  looked  into  his — ^tt  may  Ik 
that  he  read  more  than  the  ansiier  fae  ex- 
pected just  then. 

"  Yet  X  can't,  I  daren't  be  tfiankful,"  he 
said  aloud,  as  he  rushed  onward  through  the 
snow.  I  daren't  be  thankful  yet."  But  it 
had  come  to  him  suddenly,  strongly,  in  that 
last  imutterable  look,  that  he  had  gtomid  ka 
thankfulness.  Shouki  he  go  back  ?  It  was 
jret  early  in  the  evening.  The  impulse  was 
over-mastering. 

Hester  had  gone  up  to  her  Toam  very 
quietly ;  and  she  had  put  away  her  bonnet, 
smoothed  her  hair,  and  returned  to  die  little 
sitting-room  without  pausing  anywhere  to 
think.  But  emotion  is  swifter  and  strong^- 
dian  thought.  The  events  that  had  come 
into  her  uneventful  life  during  the  past  hour 
were  not  to  be  ignored.  -  Why  had  he  come  ? 
Why  was  he  so  strange  ?  What  depA  of 
suffering  had  humbled  him  in  this  way  ? 
That  he  had  suffered  she  kneV  certainly— 
there  is  a  freemasonry  in  sorrow.  And  con- 
jecturing what  his  sonow  mig^t  be,  she 
could  budly  forget  ber  own ;  it  seemed  to 
oome  back  npon  her  with  new  keenness — 
if  indeed  that  could  foe  said  to  come  back 
that  had  never  been  absent. 

But  this  was  only  for  a  moment  Swift  as 
lightning  an  unbidden  thought  crossed  her 
brain — a  nameless,  unbidden  hope.  Not 
the  hope  that  in>  Robert  HoU's  heart  tfaore 
was  still  love  for  her— she  had  never 
doubted  that,  never  once  through  this  long 
time  of  un^thfulnesB  had  she  doubted  th&t, 
unknown  to  himself,  he  was  still  ^thfuL 
She  knew  better  than  he  what  real  love  was, 
knew  more  than  he  of  its  deathlessness, 
its  power  to  influence  a  human  sonl  after  a 


dozen  lower  fandes  have  swayed  it  hither 
and  thither.  The  thought  that  came  to  her 
now  was  a  thought  that  perhaps  the  meaner 
love  in  him  was  dead,  or  dying ;  that  be  was 
finding  out  the  mistake  he  had  made.  Bat 
what  then?  Was  he  not  still  bound  by  it? 
Here  was  his  sorrow,  doubtless ;  and  do 
light  sorrow  either.  Hester  ^leplwrd  conld 
see  no  way  out  of  it  for  him,  save  a  dis- 
honourable way.  It  was  a  dark  futnre — 
everything  was  dark ;  and  life  was  full  of 
mistakes,  and  the  world  was  full  of  stiife  and 
SOROW  and  tears;  Hot,  bittn  tears,  sacfa  as 
Hester  Shepherd  had  never  shed  before 
came  streaming  down  ber  fiu» ;  ber  irtiolc 
frame  shook  with  emotion  as  she  kneU  by 
the  little  sofa. 

She  had  knelt  there  some  tiaw ;  her  tesn 
were  dried ;  she  was  calmer  and  stroi^er, 
when  Mrs.  Jefierson  showed  Robert  Htdt 
the  staircase  that  led  up  to  the  Uttle  room. 
But  traces  of  the  tears  were  visible  on 
Hester*s&cestill,andher  heavy  white  ejdids 
seemed  to  droop  with  a  weight  of  teats  yet 
uDshed.  Robert  Hok's  fiat  impulse  was  to 
throw  faimsdf  at  ber  feet,  to  kneel  that, 
not  till  Hester  foigave  him,  but  till  fae  coold 
Jbmve  himsel£  Her  calmness,  ber  utto*  un- 
enuianaasment  restnuaed  tHSiu  For  a  ma- 
meat  or  two  he  stood  loc^iag  into  Uw  fire* 
pale,  hesitant,  donbtAil.  Then  he  took 
Hester's  haad,  and  drew  hv  nearer  to  faan. 
She  made  no  resistanoe.  Hiey  stood  fat  a 
moment  or  two,  each  in  that  moment 
aoqairing  knowledge  of  the  other.  Robert 
Holt  would  not  be  standing  thm,  stutdiog 
thus,  u^ess  fae  were  &ee  so  to  fitand,  Hesta 
toki  herself  wiA  a  thrill  that  swept  through 
her,  l^htening  her  heart  of  donbt  and 
misery  and  pain.  And  once  more  their  vftt 
met,  once  more  Robert  Holt  saw  ^  look  of 
unuttoable  love  and  &ith  that  had  inspired 
hun  so  stuldenly  wiUi  hope  and  resohition. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  yon  have  foigiveB 
me?"  fae  said  at  last,  in  heuie,  broken 
tones. 

*' Quite  possible  r  Hester  said.  Her 
calmness  was  giving  way  a  little  now  j  ^CK 
was  a  quiver  in  her  voice,  her  face  was  a  lilde 
averted. 

"  Thank  you,*  he  said.  "  I  don't  deserve 
it.  I  deserve  nothing  at  your  hands, 
haidly  even  pity.  But  if  I  had  thought  only 
of  my  deserts,  I  shouldn't  hare  been  stand- 
ing here  now." 

Then  he  told  her  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
he  stood  there, — told  her  of  the  long,  pain- 
ful year  of  punishment  that  he  had  endumd, 
of  his  onexpected  release,  his  sadness  awl 
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isolation,  and  of  the  strong  yearning  that  had 
come  upon  him  to  see  her  once  again. 

"  I  told  you  the  truth  this  evening  when 
I  said  that  I  had  not  come  to  distress  you, 
to  disturb  your  peace  of  mind  in  any  way," 
he  continued,  still  trying  to  speak  calmly ; 
"  but  it  was  not  all  the  truth,  though  I 
thought  it  was.  I  thought  I  only  wanted  to 
see  you,  to  hear  you  speak,  to  ask  your  for- 
giveness. But  I  have  more  to  ask  than  this. 
....  I  must  ask  it,  Hester.  ....  Is  it 
possible  to  efface  the  past  ?  Will  a  whole 
life  of  tenderness  and  truth  efiace  it  ?  Can 
you,  wUl  you  tiy  to  love  me  u  if  that  past 
had  never  been?" 

Hester  looked  up — diere  was  meaning  in 
her  eyes  that  it  was  impossible  to  question, 
impossible  to  mistake. 

"  Will  you  promise  to  believe  me  if  I  tell 
you  the  simple  truth  ?  *'  she  said,  laying  one 
hand  gently  on  Robert's  shoulder.  "Will 
you  try  to  understand  me  when  I  tcU  you 
that  until  I  learnt  to  suffer  for  love,  I  never 
knew  what  love  was  ?  " 

Robert  Holt  did  not  say  whether  he  under- 
stood; for  some  momcDts  be  said  nothing, 
momciita  "  big  as  yeaxs,"  not  to  be  foj^tten, 
not  to  be  written  of  here. 

Indeed,  there  is  little  more  diat  may  be 
written.  The  one  or  two  hours  of  supreme 
happiness  that  come  into  most  lives  are  too 
much  above  onlinary  expoience  to  be  put 


into  ordinary  words.  Hester's  joy  was  not 
as  Robert  Hoh's  joy,  nor  Robert  Holt's  joy 
as  hers.  On  one  side  there  was  the  transcen- 
dent felicity  of  forgiving ;  on  the  other,  the 
ineffable  relief  of  being  forgiven.  Hers  was 
the  higher  satisfaction,  his  the  deeper.  Al- 
most too  deep,  it  seemed  to  Hester.  His 
silent  sympathy,  his  humility,  his  half-sad, 
hesitant  tenderness,  as  he  began  to  perceive 
how  she  had  suffered,  toucbed  her  with  a 
soise  of  pain,  almost  of  unwordiingss.  What 
had  she  done  that  her  life  dionki  be  crowned 
with  a  crown  like  this  ? 

•         *         *         •  • 

A  clang  of  bells  sounded  from  the  old 
church  tower  at  midnight,  moving  some 
hearu  to  satfaiesa,  some  to  joy,  lifting  some 
above  all  earthly  joys  and  sotrows.  To 
Hester,  standing  by  the  window  of  her  little 
room,  the  world  seemed  one  wide  home  of 
light  and  peace.  There  was  light  and  peace 
without,  upon  the  snow-clad  hills,  in  the 
dark  ffr-wood,  over  the  quaint  old  town. 
There  was  light  and  peace  within,  upon  the 
sweet  new  presetit,  upon  the  shadowy  past, 
upon  the  bright,  hope-lit  future. 

People  whose  whole  life  is  one  kmg  happ- 
ness,  never  know  what  happiness  is.  JE^e 
is  a  paradox,  but  with  truth  in  it.  Joy  com- 
ing after  sorrow  is  joy  indeed,  a  very  gloiy  of 
joy.  "Out  of  great  tribulation."  This 
shall  heighten  the  crowning  joy  of  all 
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CHRISTMAS,  come  I  and  ere  you  go. 
Give  us  a  taste  of  Christmas  weather — 
Tinkling  ice  or  silent  snow, 
Wind  and  hail,  or  all  together ! 
Dajrs  of  drizzle,  quit  the  scene, 
And  let  the  snow-clad  monardi  enter ; 
Christmas,  come,  and  bring  us  winter 
Crowned  with  hollies,  red  and  green. 
Spread  upon  earth's  blackened  floor 
Your  caipet  white  with  gleaming  spangles ; 
Bring  the  robin  to  our  door; 
Fringe  Uie  eaves  with  icy  tangles : 
On  me  shrubs  hang  a>ral  chains ; 
Faint  the  forests  in  the  panes ; 
From  the  apple-tree  or  oak. 
Bring  a  bundi  of  mistletoe ; 
And  pass  around  tlie  song  and  joke. 
Ere  you  go,  ere  you  go. 

Pile  the  logs  upon  the  hearth ; 
Warm  our  hearts,  and  make  us  merry  ; 
And  further  to  increase  our  mirth, 
fill  the  cups  with  elderberry. 


And  while  cosily  we  sit. 
Touch  our  hearts  lest  we  forget 
The  shivering  singers  in  the  snow. 
They  only  ask  what  we  can  spare— 
A  little  of  our  Christmas  fare ; 
Freely  give  and  let  them  go. 
Take  their  simple  benediction ; 
And,  as  they  go  onward  singing^ 
Let  us  hear  the  mingled  ringing 
Of  the  joyful  dtjr  bells, 
Chiming  with  thior  song  that  tells 
The  marvel  of  the  crucifixion. 

Christmas,  come  !  and  ere  you  go, 
Lead  us  to  the  dying  year ; 
Lying  there  beside  his  bier. 
Conning  o'er  his  weal  and  woe. 
And  his  many  faults  confessing. 
All  past  life  feels  weak,  we  know  ; 
But  let  us  kneel  and  get  his  blessing 
Ere  he  go,  ere  he  go. 

ROBKRT  LEIGUTOK. 
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A  R  I  E 
HACH- 
ETTE 
is  the 
prett  i- 
est  girl 
in  the 
m  arltet- 
place 
A  of  Au- 
b£tte; 
her  eyes 
are  of 
such  a 
sweet, 
soft 
blue, 
deeply 
shaded 
by  long 
black 
lash  ea 
—  her 

eyebrows  are  not  black,  but  they  are  of  a 
darker  tint  than  her  hair,  which,  so  much  of 
it  as  can  be  seen  under  her  full,  white  cap- 
border,  is  golden  yellow.  But  it  is  not  her 
eyes  or  her  hair  that  make  Marie  so  attractive. 
She  has  charmed  young  and  old  alike  ever 
since  she  came,  a  toddling  damsel  of  two 
years,  and  took  her  place  beside  her  mother, 
in  the  market-place  of  Aubette.  Madame 
Hachette's  is  the  best  fruit-stall  of  the  market. 
No  one  else  can  show  such  baskets  of 
peaches  and  hampers  of  pears,  and  as  to  the 
citrouilles  and  poterons,  their  reputation  is 
so  established,  that  by  ten  o'clock  there  is 
little  to  be  seen  of  them  among  the  glowing 
vegetables  which  deck  the  stall.  Such 
radishes  are  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere — white 
and  purple,  nearly  as  large  as  carrots,  and 
the  carrots  themselves  like  lumps  of  red 
gold,  nestling  beneath  their  feathered  tops,  or 
setting  off  the  creamy  whiteness  of  the  cauli- 
flowers ranged  in  a  formal  row  in  front  of 
them. 

But  Marie  has  always  eclipsed  all  other 
beauty  in  the  stall,  and  now  that  she  has 
grown  too  big  to  be  patted  on  the  cheek  and 
kissed  by  grown-up  admirers,  she  has  a  host 
of  victims  in  the  town-youths,  and  the  sturdy 
young  countr)'men  who  come  into  Aubette, 
either  to  bring  mothers  and  sisters  with  their 
produce,  or  to  purchase  for  themselves. 

Madame  Hachette  has  weak  health,  and 


lately  Marie  comes  often  to  the  market  by 
herself,  and  is  able  to  flirt  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent, unchecked  by  her  mother's  presence. 
She  is  so  bright,  so  arch,  so  ready  with  a 
sparkling  answer,  that  it  is  no  wonder  her 
stall  is  always  thronged,  and  that  her  fhiil 
and  her  vegetables  disappear  so  rapidly. 

There  is  an  extra  buzz  in  the  market  to- 
day; it  is  September,  the  epoch  of  the 
Mascaret — for  the  dreaded  flood-tide  teldom 
visits  the  Seine  more  than  twice  a-year,  and 
always  draws  dwellers  in  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  even  irom  afar,  to  see  its  autumn 
fury.  There  is  an  influx  of  strange  faces  in 
the  little  Place  beneath  the  riclily-sculptured 
spire  of  Notre  Dame,  the  cathedral  of  Aubette. 
as  strangers  call  it,  although  it  is  only  the 
parish  church  of  the  quaint  little  town;  and  a 
certain  extra  excitement  is  communicated  to 
the  sellers  under  the  canvas-covered  bootlis 
and  to  the  humbler  sellers  of  wares  in 
baskets. 

Mademoiselle  Lesage,  a  shorty  plump  young 
woman,  dressed  in  black,  flits  in  and  out  o( 
.  the  chattering  crowd  more  busily  than  usual 
Mademoiselle  holds  herself  a  rank  above  the 
country-folk  who  bring  in  their  poultry  and 
garden  produce  to  Aubette ;  in  token  of  this 
she  weais  a  round,  black,  mushroom-shaped 
hat  and  a  holland  apron,  with  two  deep 
pockets,  in  virtue  of  her  office,  for  Made- 
t4oiseUe  Lesage  has  an  enterprising  spirit; 
she  is  also  ambitious,  and  she  does  not  care 
to  marry  a  very  poor  man,  so  when  she  found 
herself  at  thirty  years  old  left  alone  in  the 
world,  with  a  plain  face  and  with  an  iosuSt- 
cient  "dot,"  she  managed  to  give  the  town- 
council  of  Aubette  such  security  that  it 
allowed  her  to  farm  the  market  yearly  for 
some  hundreds  of  francs. 

Watch  her  this  morning  collecting  her 
dues.  She  goes  rapidly  from  stall  to  stall, 
jingling  her  pockets,  laughing  and  chatting 
with  the  farmers'  wives,  all  tlw  time  keeping 
a  hawk's  eye  on  the  basket  carriers,  not  one 
of  whom  may  presume  to  sell  so  mudi  as 
an  onion  without  the  weekly  toll  of  one  sou. 
Mademoiselle  darts  in  and  out  among  them, 
and  her  pockets  swell  out  in  front  as  if  they 
were  stuffed  with  apples. 

She  has  left  Marie  Hachette's  stall  till  the 
last.  She  crosses  over  to  it  now  with 
slower  steps,  for  there  is  no  means  of  dart- 
ing in  and  out  here,  as  there  was  just  now 
among  the  basket  women.  Old  Floris  ■ 
Mercoeur  has  covered  a  good-sized  space  on 
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the  ground  with  his  heap  of  green  and  yeHow 
melons  lying  on  straw,  and  he  stands  behind 
these  gesticulating  and  brandishing  the  knife 
with  which  he  slices  his  citrouilles,  and  in- 
veighing against  the  folly  of  his  customers. 

"WiU  mam'selle  believe,"  he  says,  address- 
ing Mademoiselle  Lesage,  as  she  approaches, 
and  wiping  his  knife  on  his  much-patched 
blouse,  "  they  come  to  buy  fruit  of  a  respect- 
able vegetable  seller,  and  they  don't  know  the 
price  of  a  melon — ten  sous  for  a  cantaloup 
like  that" — ^his  blue  eyes  gleam  furiously 
under  his  frowning  grey  eyebrows,—"  ten  sous ! 
ma  foi,  I  told  them  to  be  off,  and  buy 
chickens;"  he  breaks  into  a  laugh,  and  points 
to  a  tall,  bent  old  gentleman,  who  seems 
covered  with  confusion  at  this  public  rebuke, 
and  sidles  his  way  out  of  die  throng  without 
attempting  an  answer. 

"  Buy  a  turkey,  m'sieur/'  a  smiling  dark- 
eyed  ^I,  in  a  close  setting  white  cap, 
goes  on  with  the  joke,  and  points  to  her 
basket,  but  the  old  gentleman  has  had 
enough;  he  humes  away,  with  a  mefiil 
glance  at  the  basket  in  which,  divided  only 
by  tiie  handle,  sit  two  fat  turkey  poults  and 
two  chickens ;  one  of  the  turkeys  stirs,  and 
gets  a  wing  free,  but  it  is  remorselessly 
tucked  in  again,  and  reduced  to  passive  en- 
durance with, "  Keep  quiet  there,  ne  soyez  pas 
bete." 

Mademoiselle  Lesage  approaches  Marie's 
stall  at  a  leisurely  pace ;  she  wishes  to  see 
her  ground  before  she  speaks ;  by  the  extra 
sweetness  of  her  smile  one  might  suppose 
mademoiselle  dearly  loves  the  gay  little 
beauty. 

"  B>njour,  Marie,"  die  says,  close  to  the 
girl's  ear,  "I  am  glad  to  see  Madame  Hach- 
ette  trusts  you  alone  again." 

Marie  does  exactly  that  which  mademoi- 
selle intends  to  make  her  do, — she  starts 
violently,  and  looks  annoyed. 

Elise  Lesage  glances  quickly  from  Marie 
to  the  two  young  men  who  stand  beside  her. 
One  of  these,  taU,  well-dressed,  with  a  JewisTi 
face,  a  sparkling  pin  in  his  brilliant  blue 
scaff,  is  Alphonse  Foireau,  the  son  of  Mon- 
sieur Foireau,  owner  of  the  large  clock- 
maker's  and  jeweller's  shop  at  Uie  comer  of 
the  Flace  next  the  church;  the  other  is 
Nicolas  Marais,  a  handsome  gipsy-looking 
fellow,  with  no  decided  occupation.  He  is 
sometimes  at  work  on  his  uncle's  £urm  at 
Vatteville,  and  when  he  falls  out  with  his 
uncle,  which  is  not  seldom,  and  tu^  of  Vatte- 
ville,  he  comes  across  the  Seine,  and  gets 
employed  by  L^n  Koussel,  the  chief  timber- 
merchant  of  Aubette. 


Feople  say  that  old  Marais,  the  miser  of 
Vatteville,  means  to  make  Nicolas  his  heir, 
but  Nicolas  takes  no  pains  to  please  the  old 
man;  he  goes  her&and  there  at  his  pleasure, 
a  favourite  wherever  he  shows  his  handsome 
dark  eyes  and  his  saucy  smile.  The  men 
like  him  as  much  as  the  women  do,  he  has 
such  a  ready  amusing  tongue,  and  he  never 
says  a  spitefiil  word.  So  that  more  than  one 
of  the  keen,  observant  poukiy-sellezs,  standing 
beside  their  baskets  near  Marie's  stall,  have 
already  commented  on  the  heavy  frown  with 
which,  for  full  five  minutes,  L^on  Roussel 
has  regarded  Nicolas;  L^on  Roussel  stands 
on  the  pavement  opposite  ;  he  is  middle- 
sized,  in  no  way  a  remarkaUe-I'ooking  per- 
son, with  honest  brown  eyes,  and  a  square, 
sensible  face ;  his  father,  Uie  wealthy  timber- 
merchant  on  the  Yvetdt  Road,  died  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  L^n  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  citizens  of  Aubette.  L^n  is  just 
now  ostensibly  in  consultation  with  Monsieur 
Haulard,  tailor  and  town-councillor,  but  as  he 
stands  at  that  worthy's  shop-door,  he  is  raised 
above  tihe  level  of  the  Phwe,  and  is  exactly 
opposite  the  stall  of  Marie  Hachette. 

"  Nicolas  is  out  of  favour  with  Monsieur 
Roussel ;  he  has  worked  badly  in  the  timber- 
yard,  I  warrant  you,"  says  la  mfere  Robillard. 

"  Chut,  chut ! "  says  her  gossip,  Madelaine 
Manget,  and  she  gives  at  the  same  time  a  pat 
to  a  refractory  chicken,  "  Nicolas  looks  too 
hard  at  Marie  Hachette — ma  foi,  there  are 
men  in  the  manger  as  well  as  dogs — if  Mon- 
sieur L^on  wants  Marie  to  be  for  his  eyes 
only,  why  does  he  not  ask  for  her  and  marry 
her,  the  proud  simpleton  ?  " 

"  Ah,  but  look  you,  Madelaine,  Monsieur 
L^on  is  not  proud ;  he  never  turns  a  poor 
man  from  his  door  without  a  morsel  to  quiet 
hunger,  and  he  must  be  clever,  or  his  busi- 
ness would  not  prosper." 

La  m^re  Manget  shrugs  her  shoulders ;  she 
is  not  long-headed  like  her  gossip. 

"  Will  you  then  not  buy  turkeys  at  eight 
francs  the  couple,  ma  belle  dame,"  she  cries 
shrilly  to  a  passer-by. 

While  Marie  Hachette  recovers  herself, 
Nicolas  answers  Mam'selle  Lesage. 

**  Pardon,  Mam'selle  Lesage,  but  Mam*- 
selle  Marie  is  not  alone,"  he  says, 
raising  his  cap  with  exquisite  politeness — Al- 
phonse Foireau  tries  to  follow  suit,  but  his. 
bow  is  stiff  and  pompous — "  the  whole  mar- 
ket is  her  body-guard,  and  she  permits 
Monsieur  Foireau  and  myself  to  act  as  senti- 
nels " — Nicolas  throws  an  insinuating  glance 
at  Marie,  which  deepens  the  gloom  on  I^on 
Roussel's  fac& 
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Elise  Lesage  has  taken  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion, and  she  knows  exactly  where  to  look 
for  the  timber-merchant. 

An  uneasy  consciouaieBs  makes  Marie 
foUoir  her  glance;  she  looks  red  and  con- 
Aised  when  she  sees  Leon's  stem,  disapprov- 
ing face.  His  eyes  are  fixed  on  her,  but  he 
withdraws  them  Uie  moment  he  catches  her 
glance,  and  turns  to  MonBieur  Haulard. 

Marie  bites  .her  pretty  red  under-lip, — she 
can  hardly  keep  Uoifi  crying. 

"  If  we  werfi  alone  and  he  scolded  me,  I 
would  not. mind,  but  he  has  no  right  to  frowu 
at  me  before  the.  whole  town,  jt  is  enough  to 
compromise  me ;  it  w^l  bie  ^d  presently 
that  I  am  a  bold  girl,  and  I  am  not  bold, 
I  aoly  amuse  myself,  and  never  move  a  step 
from  my  stall  to  speak  to  .any  one^it  is 
much  too  bad." 

She  gulped  dowa  a  lump  -jin  her  throat, 
and  gave  Nicolas  Mantis  a  smile  that  made 
the  clockmaker  long  to  knock  his  rival's  head 
against  the  grey  wall  of  the.olc}  church. 

"  Sentinels  1 "  EUse  Lesagp  laughs,  "  is 
Marie  afraid,  then,  tl^at  some  .one  will  steal 
her?" 

"  Marie  is  afiraid  of  nothing,  Mademoiselle 
Lesage  " — the  little  beauty  is  glad  to  be  able, 
to  vent  her  vexation—'*  what  right  has  she 
to  call  me  Majie?  "  she. says  to  Nicolas,  in  a 
very  audible  undertone. 

MademoiseUe's  black  eyes  close  till  they 
look  like  lines ;  Marie  does  not  see  her  face, 
but  Nicolas  Marais  shivers,  he  hardly  knows 
why. 

A  restraint  has  come  over  the  merry  trio, 
and  Nicolas  abfaois  restiaint 

"  Tiens  ■ "  he  says  carelessly,  "  there  is  a 
fresh  bevy  of  basket  wcunen,  have  they  p<ud 
toll,  Mam'selle  Lesage?" 

Elise  starts  off"  like  a  greyhound,  and 
Marie  forgets  her  vexation,  an4  laughs  out 
merrily  at  Nicolas's  ruse. 

"  I  am  glad  she  is  gone,  She  is  such  a 
busybody ; "  the  girl  looks  across  to  see  what 
has  become  of  L^on — ^he  is  talking  to  Made- 
moiselle Lesage.  ' 

Alphonse  Foireau  has  kept  silence,  but  he 
has  observed. 

"  I  should  not  like  to  off^  Mam'selle 
Elise,"  he  says,  "  her  eyes  are  so  like  a 
snake's." 

II. 

Market  day  has  come  and  gone  again. 
Marie  Hachette  vras  not  happy  as  she  went 
home  last  Saturday,  but  tcnlay  her  heart 
aches  sorely  as'  she  goes  along  the  dusty 
road  to  SL  Gertrude.    Last  Saturday  was 


the  first  market-day  this  year  that 
Roussel  has  not  helped  her  into  her  can. 
and  taken  a  Inendly  leave  of  her,  but  he 
disappeared  before  market  was  over,  and  to- 
day he  was  not  tbne  at  alt 

"And  he  might  have  walked  home  with 
me."   Tears  are  in  poor  little  Marie's  eyes. 
L^on  Koussel  has  seemed  her  own  special 
property,  and  he  has  not  been  to  her 
mother's  house  for  a  fortnight.    "  And  if  he 
had  been  at  market  to-day,  he  would  have 
been  content  with  me.    Poor  Nicolas  mast 
be  ill  indeed  to  stay  away  from  market ;  m.-!  ' 
foi,  I  have  been  duU  all  alone.  Elise  Lesage 
was  civil,  for  a  wonder.    It  was  good  of  her  j ! 
to  say  she  would  take  charge  of  my  mother's  j 
note.    I  hope  she  will  give  old  Marais*  note  I- 
safely  to  his  nephew,    1  wonder  idiy  she  . 
goes  to  see  Nicolas." 

As  die  says  the  words  a  strange  foreboding  ' 
seizes  Marie ;  she  cannot  tell  what  causes  it, 
but  her  'old  dislike  to  Elise  rises  up, 
mingled  with  a  kind  of  fear. 

"  I  ought  to  have  given  Nicolas  the  note  , 

myself — and  yet  my  mother  said  *  give  it  ' 

to  him  in  the  market,'  she  did  not  bid  me  go 
after  him  to  his  lodging."  | 

The  road  is  very  long  and  very  dusty  ;  i 
it  is  not  an  interesting  way  out  of  Aubette. 
except  that  being  cut  on  the  hill-side,  it  is 
raised  high  abo\'e  the  little  river,  meandering 
through  the  osier  meadows  on  the  left,  | 
also  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful 
old  church  ;  but  Marie  does  not  turn  back  to 
look  at  the  church,  her  heart  is  too  heavy  [ 
to  take  interest  in  anything  out  of  herself.  [ 
She  has  left  the  cart  behind  to  bring  out  the  .' 
crockery  and  new  chairs  which  she  has  pur-  I 
chased  for  her  mother,  and  she  wishes  she  j 
had  stayed  in 'Aubette  till  her  cargo  was 
packed. 

All  at  once  a  new  thought  comes,  her  eyes 
brighten,  and  she  walks  on  more  quickly.  ' 

A  wood  clothes  the  hilly  side  of  the  road,  ' 
but  on  the  left  thercis  a  steep  descent  into  j 
the  valley,  and  the  road  is  bordered  either 
by  scattered  cottages  or  by  an  irregular  haw-  ' 
thorn  hedge  on  the  edge  of  the  descent.  A 
little  way  on  there  is  a  gap  in  this  hedge, 
and,  looking  down,  you  see  a  long,  steep  ' 
flight  of  steps,  with  wooden   edges.    At  J 
the  foot  stands  a  good-sized  house— divided  ' 
now  into  several  cottages  —  the  walls  are  '( 
half-timbered  with  wood  set  crosswise  in  the  , 
plaster,  between  two  rows  of  uprights;  ladders,  ji 
iron  hoops,  and  a  bird  cage  haiig  agsinst  | 
the  wall,  and  over  the  door  is  a  wooden 
shelf  with  scarlet  geraniums;  there  is  a 
desolate  garden,  divided  into  three  by  a 
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lattice  feace  and  a  hedge,  and  over  the  last  a 
huge-leaved  citrouille  has  clambered,  and  one 
of  its  orange-hued  fruits  lies  on  the  top. 

Marie  knows  that  Nicolas  Marais  some- 
times lodges  in  one  of  these  cottages,  but 
she  knows  too  that  the  property  belongs  to 
L^on  Roussel,  and  that  he  lives  close  by;  a 
blush  comes  to  ihe  girl's  cheeks,  she  may 
see  L^on  there.  She  stops  opposite  the  steps 
and  looks  down.  Elise  Lesage  is  coming 
out  ol  the  doorway,  but  she  is  talking  over 
her  shoulder  to  some  one  behind  her;  Mane 
sees  her  put  her  fingers  into  one  of  the  pockets 
of  her  brown  bolland  aprooi  pull  out  some- 
thing, and  give  it  to  her  companion. 

Marie  dmws  a  deep  breath. 

*'  How  I  have  wronged  her  !  Ever  since  I 
gave  her  the  note  0/  my  mother  I  have  felt 
anxious  and  troubled ;  Elise  seems  so  spiteful 
to  me  that  I  feared  she  might  somehow  get 
me  into  trouble  with  it,  and  yet  I  don't  know 
how." 

There  are  footsteps  coming  along  the 
road,  but  Marie  does  not  look  round  ;  in  tiie 
quick  revulsion  of  feeling  towards  Elise 
she  is  eager  to  make  atonement.  She 
leans  on  the  handrail  that  goes  down  the 
steps,  waiting  for  Mademoiselle  Lesage ;  if 
she  had  listened  she  would  have  noticed  Uiat 
the  footsteps  have  come  ne^er,  and  have 
suddenly  ceased. 

Nicolas  Marais  comes  forward  out  of  die 
cottage,  and  then  Elise  looks  up  and  sees 
Marie. 

She  smiles  and  nods. 

"  I  am  coming,"  she  calls  up  in  her  rasp- 
ing voice,  and  she  seems  in  high  haste  to 
get  to  the  young  girl ;  but  Marie  sees  that 
she  looks  beyond  her  at  some  one  or  some- 
-  thing  else.  The  girl  glances  over  her 
shoulder,  and  there  is  L^on  Rouss^I,  but 
he  does  not  care  to  look  at  her.  His  eyes 
are  fixed  sternly  on  Nicolas  Marais,  but 
Nicolas  does  not  seem  to  care  for  his  em- 
'  ployer's  anger ;  he  is  smiling  rapturously 
up  at  Marie,  and  as  she  now  looks  at  him, 
she  sees  that  he  holds  her  mother's  note  in 
his  fingers,  he  kisses  his  hand  to  her,  and 
puts  the  note  to  his  lips  and  kisses  it  twice. 

Marie  grows  crimson.  Elise,  who  has  just 
reached  Ihe  top  of  the  steps,  laugh^  and 
L^on  Roussel  stands  an  instant,  pale  and 
defiant,  and  then  turns  back  towards  Aubette. 

"  Stay,  stay.  Monsieur  Ldon."  Elise 
darts  after  him — then  stopping  suddenly, 
she  nods  back  at  Marie — "st(^  and  talk 
to  Nicolas,  mon  enfant,  soyez  tranqoille,.  I 
will  make  it  all  right  for  you  with  Monsieur 
Roussel,"  and  she  hurries  on  in  jHirsuit 


But  Marie  is  too  ai^ry  with  Nicolas  to 
give  him  even  a  moment. 

"  How  dares  he  kiss  bis  hand  to  me,  and 
L^on  will  think  that  I  wrote  that  note  to 
Nicolas,  and  how  can  I  ever  tell  him  the 
truth  ;  will  Elise  Lesage  tell  him  ?  " 

She  had  only  a  faint  hope,  and  then  she 
reproached  henelf;  why  should  not  Made- 
moiselle Lesage  tell  the  truth?  She  was  cross 
and  spitefol,  but  then,  poor  thing,  she  was 
old  and  ugly,  and,  "it  .m^  be,"  Marie 
thought,  ^ti^t  one  is  not  hoJf  thaekftil 
enough  for  one's  gifts,  said  that  it  is  very 
irritating  to  be  plain ;  it  is  AJ^dioase  Foiveaa 
who  has  made  me  diink  evil  of  ^iae,  and 
one  should  not  cherish  evil  thoughts." 

Marie  went  home  happier  and  lighter- 
hearted;  that  little  glimpse  of  L^  had 
quieted  the  sore  longing  at  her  heart,  aad  at 
first  the  joy  ot  havii^  seen  him  made  her 
dwell  less  on  his  stem  looks  and  his  aiooid- 
ance  of  herself. 

She  c«ne  to  the  broad  grassed  turning  that 
leads  off  the  main'  road  to  St.  Gertrude.  A 
saddled  donkey  was  grazi^  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  an  old  w<»aan  sat  on  a  stone 
post.  She  jumped  up  when  she  saw  Marie. 
She  had  looked  tall  as  ^e  sate ;  she  was  "as 
broad  as  she  was  long  now  she  stood  erect 
in  her  dark  striped  gown,  black  jacket,  and. 
white  cap,  with  its  ^ain  bender,  and  lappets 
pinned  togeliur  over  her  forehead. 

"  Well,  wdl,  weU,"  she  spoke,  in  a  sliort, 
bustling  v<nce,  a  voice  that  would  have  been 
cheering  if  it  had  been  less  restless, "  hast 
thou  then  seen  Ltfon  Roussel,  lubuie  ?  Hast 
thou . learned  Ae  reason  of  his  absence?" 

Marie's  tender,  sweet  look  vanished ;  she 
tossed  her  pretty  head,  and  pouted. 

"  L^n  was  not  at  the  market,  but  I  saw 
him  as  I  came  home,  only  he  was  not  dose 
to  me,  ao  vfe  did  not  speak." 

"  Didst  thou  see  that  vaurien  Nicolas  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him ; "  Marie  blushed,  and 
her  mother  burst  out  into  angry  words. 

"  Foolish,  triSing  child  that  diou  art;  tl^ou 
lovest  that  black-eyed,  gipsy  boy,  and  for 
him--the  idle  vagabond — thou  hast  flung 
away  the  best  parti  in  Aubette.  Ciel  I  what 
do  I  sivfr?  in  Bolbec  itself  there  is  no  one 
with  betiter  prospects  than  li^on  RousseL" 

Madame  Hacbette  always  &iled  in  maoag- 
ing  her  daughter.  Marie  smiled,  and  kept 
down  her  imiignation. 

«I  hardly  know  that,"  she  ^d,  "old 
Marais  will  make  Nicolas  his  heir,  and 
there  is  no  sajring  how  rich  a  miser  is.  Ni- 
colas.has  thy  letter  about  the  rent" 

She  crossed  the  road,  caught  the  donkey 
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by  the  bridle^  and  held  him  ready  for  her 
mother  to  mount 

Madame  Hachette  went  on  grumbling, 
but  Mouton  the  donkey  soon  drew  her 
anger  on  himself, -and  by  the  time  the  three 
,  reached  the  triangle  of  grey,  half-timbered 
cottages  which  surround  the  old  church  of 
St.  Gertrude,  the  easy,  BieT<e4il£e  nature  of 
the  woman  had  recovered  frtnn  its  vexalion. 

"  HoUl  I  Jeanne,  Jeanne,  rqn  then  and  take 
Mouton  from  Kbin'selle  Marie,  who  is  tired 
with  the  market  Com^  tiien,  moa  diou, 
and  tell  me  the  news." 

Madame  Hachette  rolled  off  her  donkey, 
and  then  rolled  on  into  the  hcmse. 

III. 

Marie  Hachette  was  ill,  much  too  ill,  to 
go  to  market. 

"  I  will  go ;  do  not  vex  thyself,  my  child, 
and  I  will  see  our  good  doctor,  and  bring 
thee  back  a  tisane." 

The  bustling  vonuut,  with  her  blue  eyes 
and  lig^t  ^clashes  bent  down  and  kissed 
Marie's  forehead,  and  then  departed. 

"  A  tisane ; "  the  bright  blua.^es  were  so 
dull  and  languid,  now,  half-dosed  by  the 
h^vy,  white  eyelids ;  "  I  wonder  if  even 
Dr.  Gu^ult  is  wise  enough  to  cure  the 
heart  when  it  aches  Uke  mine.  Ah,  X^^om,  X 
did  not  think  you  could  be  so  bard»  so  cruel ; 
and  how  could  you  know — how  could  you  see 
into  my  heart  while  I  stood  laughing  so 
foolishly  with  Nicolas  and  Mon^eur  Poireau. 
If  that  deceitful  Elise  I^sage  had  not  teased 
me  about  L^n,  it  miglu  have  been  difierent ; 
but  I  could  not  let  her  diink  I  cared  for  him 
after  what  she  said." 

She  leaned  back  her  head  and  cried  bit- 
terly. 

Madame  Hachette  was  more  serious  than 
usual  on  her  way  to  the  maritet  Matters 
were  getting  tangled,  she  thou^  Ltfon 
Roiusel  had  b^n  to  be  a  regular  Sunday 
visitor  at  the  cottage,  and  now  three  weeks 
and  more  had  gone  by,  and  he  had  not 
come,  and  a  gossip  who  had  walked  home 
from  church  with  her,  over-night,  Imd  told 
Madame  Hachette  that  Mademoiselle  Le- 
sage  was  going  to  marry  a  Monsieur  Roussel 
— whether  it  was  L^on,  or  a  Monsieur 
Roussel  of  some  other  place  than  Aubette, 
her  gossip  could  not  affirm — and  in  this 
uncertain^  the  mother's  heart  was  troubled. 
She  was  v«ry  proud  of  Marie's  beauty  and 
graceful  ways,  and  she  had  thought  it  a  just 
tribute  when  the  young  timber-merchant  had 
asked  her  permission  to  call  at  the  cottage, 
and  now,  when  she  had  been  expecting 


that  his  aunt.  La  Mbre  Thdrbe.  the  Superior  i 
of  the  Convent  du  Sacr^  Cosur  in  Aubette,  ! 
would  send  for  her  in  order  that  the  demand  ' 
for  her  daughter's  hand  and  the  preliminaries  ,j 
of  the  marriage  might  be  settled,  had  come 
first,  Roussel's  strange  absence  and 

the  visits  of  Nicolas  Maiais,  and  now  this  | 
gossip  about  EUse  Lesage.  .1 

"I  will  know  the  rights  of  it  to^ay,"  .i 
Madame  Hachette  thinks,  and  she  lashes  'I 
out  at  Mouton  in  an  uhusual  fi^hion.  < 

The  first  customer  at  her  stall  is  Madame 
HaiUard,  the  wife  of  the  tailor  and  town- 
counciUor. 

"  How  is  Marie  ?  "  says  Madame  HaoUrd,  i 
"  the  market  does  not  seem  itself  witiiout  I 
Marie  Hachette;" 

Madame  Hachette  smiles,  but  she  , 
too.  I 

"  My  poor  little  girl  is  ill " — and  then  her 
eyes  run  round  the  market  to  fix  on  Made- 
moiselle Lesage,  bustling  in  and  out  among  , 
her  clients — "jbave  you  then  heard  that  Elise 
Lesage  is  to  be  married?"  she  says,  in  a 
low,  cautious  voice. 

Madame  Haulard's  flat,  good-tempered  ! 
laoe  grows  troubled. 

**  Ab,  yes,  I  have  heard  some  talk  of  it—  I 
listen  to  that  noisy  fellow,"  and  then  she  'i 
points  to  Floris  Mercccur,  who  is  gesticulating  || 
and  vehement  as  usual  ^  '., 

She  is  surprised  to  £nd  her  arm  tightly 
grasped  by  the  large  hand  of  the  fruit-seller.  | 

"  Madame  Haulard,  tell  me  the  truth,  who  i 
is  to  many  with  Elise  Lesage  ?  "  ; 

Madame  Haulard  leads  a  very  tranquil  , 
life ;  her  husband  is  the  rnost  placid  man  in 
Aubette,  and  she  has  never  had  any  children 
to  disturb  the  calm  of  existence.  '\ 

She  is  ruffled  and  shocked  b;y  Madame 
Hachette's  vehemeoce;  she  bridles^  and 
releases  her  plump  arm.  i 

"  Ma  fbi,  my  friend,  what  will  you  ?  gossip 
comes  and  gossip  goes !  I  believe  all  I  bear, 
that  is  but  *  convenable ;  but  then,  look  j 
you,  I  am  quite  as  willing  to  believe  in  the  i 
contradiction  which  so  frequently  follows; 
one  should  never  excite  oneself  about  any- 
thing ;  be  sure  of  this,  my  friend,  excitement 
is  bad  for  the-nerves.  What  is  salsify  a  bundle 
toHlay?" 

Madajne  Hachette,  as  has  been  said,  j 
a  sieve-like  nature  with  r^ard  to  the  passing  ^ 
away  of  wiath,  but  still  her  anger  is  easily  ' 
roused.  | 

"  It  would  be  simpler  to  tell  rae  what  j;oa  i 
have  heard,"  she  says,  in  a  very  snappish  | 
accent,  "when  I  want  a  lecture  I  can  get  u 
from  Monsaeur  le  Curd" 
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Madame  Haulard  has  felt  unwiUiog  to 
tell  her  news,  but  this  aggravating  sentence 
goads  it  out  of  her  moutL 

"  It  is  to  Monsieur  Roussel,  the  timber- 
merchant,  that  Elise  Lesage  is  to  be  married ; 
see,  he  is  talking  to  her  now." 

There  is  a  slight  tone  of  satisfaction  in 
Madame  Haulard's  smooth  voice,  and  yet  in 
her  heart  she  is  sorry  for  her  friend's  dis< 
appointment ;  all  the  market-plaCe  of  Aubette 
have  g^ven  L&>n  Koussel  to  thtf  charming 
Marie. 

"  L^on  Roussel !  why  the  is  as  old  as  he 
is, ^ older;  and  ma  foi,  how  ugly!  and  her 
parents,  no  one  knows  where  they  came 
from ;  and  she — she  is  nothing  but  a  money- 
grubber." 

The  day  is  tedious  to  Madame'  Hach- 
ette;  she  tries  to  speak  to  L^on,  but  he 
avoids  her  with  a  distant  bow.  Th^re'  is 
not  even  Alphonse  Foireau  to  help'  hef,  only 
little  Pierre  Trotin  comes  and  c^es  her 
baskets  to  the  donkey-cart. 

She  calls  at  the  doctoifs  house,  but'  she 
cannot  see  him.  Madame  Hadiette's 
he^t  has  not  been  so  heavy  sitace  her  Ihis* 
band  died. 

*'  It  is  that  serpent " — she  wipes  her  eyes 
on  a  huge  blue  and  yellow  pocket-handker- 
chief—" who  has  done  it  all,  and  my  poor, 
unsuspecting  child  has  flirts  with  Nicolas, 
and  made  Uie  way  easy.  Ciel  I  v^at  do  I 
know ;  it  is  possible  that  Marie  loves  Nicdhis, 
and  is  willing  to  throw  herself  away  on  a 
vaurien  with  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  and  the  news 
will  not  grieve  her  as  it  has  grieved  me.** 

She  meets  her  serrant' Jeanne  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  road,  and  gives  np  the  donkey- 
cart  to  her  care.  Then  she  ^es  on  soirow- 
fuUy  and  silently  to  find  Mane. 

The  door  Stands  ajar  just  as  she  left  it. 
She  goes  in  more  quietly  than  usual,  but 
Marie  hears  her. 

The  girl  sits  just  where  her  mother  left 
her  in  the  morning;  the  loaf  of  bread  lies 
untouched ;  it  is  plain  that  Marie  has  gone 
without  breakfast ;  her  face  is  very  pale,  -and 
her  eyes  fix  strainingly  on  her  mother,  but 
she  does  not  speak. 

Madame's  vexation  makes  her  cross,  and 
Marie's  pale  face  increases  her  trouble. 

"  How  naughty  thou  art,  then,  Marie,  and 
I  set  thee  a  knife  and  a  plate,  thou  had'st 
but  to  stretch  out  diy  hand.  Ciel  I  but  the 
market  tires."  She  cuts  a  slice  of  bread  for 
her  daughter,  and  then  she  seats  herself. 

"  Mouier,"  Marie  bends  forward  and  shades 
her  ^es  with  her  hand,  "did'st  thou  see 
Roussel?" 
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Madame's  shoulders  go  up  to  her  ears  in 
a  heave  of  disgust, 

''Thou  may'st  as  well  know  it,  Marie, 
L^on  Roussel  is  promised  to  Elise  Lesage, 
and  they  were  together  in  the  market;  see 
what  thy  folly  has  caus«]. ' 

'But  Marie  scarody  hears  hfx  mother's 
reproaches;  the  blood  flies  up  to  her  face, 
and  then  it  leaves  her  paler  dian  before.  She 
bends  lower — lower  yet,  until  she  over- 
balances and  Uke  a  crushed  lily  at  her 
mothefs  feet-   '  " 

IV. 

"How is  Marie  Hachette,"  Monsieur  Hau- 
lard asks  of  Monsieur  Gu^roult,  the  doctor 
of  Aubette,  as  he  meets  him  hurrying 
through  the  Rue  de  la  Boucherie. 

'*  Ma  fbi,  she  is  better,  the  poor  child,  but 
she  must  be  careful  this  winter"  — then 
setihg  Hanlftrd  look  ahxious,  the  good  doc- 
tor-says, "But  ^'is-so  far  better  that  I 
have  disomtinued  my  visits;  I  have  given 
Mari6  leave  to  come  to  Aubette;" 
'  '*That  is  good  news,"  says  Haulard,  as 
the  doctor  shoots  past  him,  and  the  tailor 
tells '  the  next  person  he  meets  that  Marie 
Hachette  is  as  well  as  ever,  and  is  coming 
to  market  as  usual. 

It  is  lAon  RoQSsel  to  whom  he  tells  this,  * 
and'  Monsieur  Haulard  is  pained  at  the 
young  man's  want  of  interest 

"  One  would  have  thought,"  he  sajrs  to  his 
wife,  when  he  reaches  his  shop,  "  that  Rous* 
sd  wte  xiispleas^  with  Marie  for  recovering 
her  health." 

"  Perhaps  he  thinks  she  will  make  a  fool 
of  herself,  now  she  is  well  a^in,  by  manying 
Nicolas  Manus ;  I  hear  they  are  lovers." 

"It  is  a  pity,"  says  the  dutiful  husband, 
"girls  should  not  choose  for  themselves; 
you  did  not,  my  dear,  and  that  is  why  oar 
life  has  gone  so  easily." 

But  Marie  is  not  really  as  strong  as  the 
doctor  pronounces  her  to  be ;  her  cheeks  are 
hollow,  and  Ae  colour  on  them  is  feverish 
and  uncertain.  If  she  could  get  away  from 
home  she  would  have  more  chance  of  mend- 
ing. 'Madame  Hachette's  sorrow  at  her 
daughter's  changed  looks  expends  itself  in 
querulous  remonstrance  on  the  folly  of  flirt- 
ing, and  on  the  good-for-nothing  qualities  ol 
Nicolas  Maiais.  Nicolas  has  come  to  in- 
quire for  Marie,  but  Madame  Hachette 
received  him  so  uncourteously,  that  the  poor 
fellow  contents  himself  with  hovering  abou^ 
on  the  chantx  oi  meeting  Marie  alone. 

But  he  never  sees  her,  althmigh  the  rumour 
grows  strong  in  St  Gertrude,  and  is  wafted 
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on  to  Aubette,  that  Nicolas  and  Marie  "will 
be  married  as  soon  as  she  gets  well  enough 
to  see  about  wedding*dothes. 

It  is  the  b^nnii^  of  October,  a  bright, 
clear  morning,  the  red*  and  jnellow  le&ves 
come  swiftly  to  the  ground,  with  a  sudden 
snap  from  the  twigs  that  held  them ;  the  rab- 
bits move  about  tniskly,  and  a  couple  of 
6eld  mice,  in  search  of  winter  store,  run 
across  the  road,  nearly  undo-  Marie's  feet 

Marie's  cheeks  are  rosy  with  the  fresh, 
crisp  air,  but  she  does  not  look  gay  or 
happy.  Life  seems  to  have  got  into  a  hard 
knot,  which  the  poor  little  girl  finds  no 
{Miwer  to  untie.  M^etKlay  used  to  be  a 
fete  to  Maiie,  but  to-day  she  considers  it  a 
penance  to  be  sent  into  Aubette.  She  is  not 
going  to  hold  her  stall-^h,  no,  she  is  not 
nearly  stroi^  enough  i<x  sudi  a  fatigue — 
but  Madame  Hachette  has  a  aevcK  attack 
of  riieumatism,  and  Jeame  cannot  be  tnisied 
to  buy  the  we^y  provision  of  groceries. 
So  Marie  must  go.  She  8faiinkB,.a8  she  goes 
-almg,  at  the  thought  of  seeing  I^n  Roussel. 
Tbets  is  another  thooght  whu^  she  will  not 
face— diat  it  is  possible  h6aii  and  £lise  Lesage 
will  be  together  in  the  market-^ilace. 

**  I  need  not  go  into  the  Grande  Place  at 
all,"  the  poor  child  says,  "I  can, get  all  I 
want  at  the  shop  of  Monsieur  Leblanc  in 
the  Rue  des  bons  En&mts,"  and  she  goes 
there  when  she  reaches  Aubette. 

But  Marie  has  miscalculated  her  strength. 
She  grows  so  suddenly  white  that  Monsieur 
Leblanc,  the  k'jid  spicier  of  the  Rue  des 
bons  Eniants,  takes  her  into  his  daughter's 
room,  and  makes  her  lie  down  <hi  the  Uttle 
sofa.  Marie  lies  there,  with  wididy-opoaed 
eyes,  wondeiizig  how  ^  shall  get  back  to 
St.  Geitnide. 

"Yon  are  to  lie  still  till  Thdctee  coanes  in 
from  market,"  the  old  man  says,  "and 
then  ^e  wiU  anange  about  yoax  going 
home." 

Marie  lies  gazing  dreamily  at  the  blue- 
ixti)ered  ceiling.  "  I  used  to  think  Th6:^e 
Leblanc  a  cross  old  maid,"  she  thinks, 
"  shall  I  be  a  cross  old  maid  too  ?  " 

;\nd  then  the  pale,  stricken  gid  holds  up 
Iter  thin  hand,  lo^s  at  it,  and  sighs. 

"I  shall  not  be  old;  I  shaU  die  soon; 
]ioor  mother,  Ac  will  fbigive  Nicolas  when  I 
am  gone  away ! " 

There  is  a  bnsde  in  the  shop,  but  Marie 
<!oes  not  heed  it ;  she  smiles  when  Th^^ 
comes  in,  bnt  die  is  too  weak  to  talk-^too 
wesJc  to  make  any  objectim  wlien  she  hears 
tliat  a  Aomer,  who  lives  some  miks  beyond 


St.  Gertrude,  has  undertaken  to  convey  her, 
in  bis  huge  green-hooded  wi^cm,  as  lar  as 
the  cross-road. 

TlWr^e  stands  over  ha  while  she  eats  a 
piece  of  bread  and  drinks  a  glass  of  wiu^ 
and  then  the  fanner,  a  stout  old  Nonnan,  in 
a  grey  Uoose,  helps  her  into  the  back  of  the 
waggon,  and  makes  a  ramfortable  resting- 
place  for  her  on  some  of  the  hay,  still  Im 
unsold,  under  the  lofty,  arched  roofi 

V. 

"  Get  up,  my  friend,  get  up ;'  you  will 
reach  Y^tot  sooner  if  I  give  you  a  lift  than 
if  you  wait;  the  diligence  does  not  leave 
Aubette  till  six  o'clock,  remember,  and  my 
old  horses  get  over  the  ground  surely,  if  not 
quickly." 

Marie  rouses  from  a  sort  of  a  doze, 
she  cannot  see  the  fanner  or  the  wa^-faier  to 
whom  be  speaks ;  a  pile  of  new  fruit-baskets 
fills  up  the  middle  of  the  huge  vehicle,  and 
makes  a  wall  betwe«a  Maiie  and  the  driviog- 
seat. 

"  Well,  mOD  gars,  it  is  a  long  time  »nce  I 
saw  you,  and  the  town  gossip  of  Aubette  tells 
me  more  of  ^our  afiairs  than  you  ever  con- 
descepd  to  mfcwm  your  cousin  of— ah,  ma 
foi,  your  mother  was  dififerent,  I^n.  Dame, 
I  could  never  pass  her  door  aiter  your  iather 
died  but  she  would  stop  my  waggon,  and  ask 
mef(»r  just  five  mimites' counsel,  butyou  youi^ 
ones  are  all  alike,  the  world  has  got  a  new 
pivot,  it  seems,  for  this  generation,  and  it  «ill 
more  round  more  easfly  when  we  greybeards 
are  all  kicked  out." 

**  i  do  not  think  so,  for  one  — Marie  has 
Imown  she  must  hear  L^n  Roussel's  voice, 
and  yet  hex  heart  throbs  violentlf  at  his  fint 
wards — "  but  my  cousin,  what  is  the  news 
that  thou  hast  learned  about  me  in  Aubette? 
— is  it  good  or  bad  news  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  news  varies ;  sometimes  I  hear 
thee  coupled  with  one  girl,  and  then  again 
with  another,  till  I  do  not  know  what  to 
think ;  L^oi^  I  am  afraid  thou  art  fickle." 

There  is  a  pause,  Marie  raises  herself  oo 
one  elbow  and  listens  breathlessly ;  it  never 
comes  to  her  mind  that  she  is  listening  to 
talk  not  int^tded  for  her  ears. 

*'  Well,  man,"  the  farmer  seems  nettled, 
"  why  not  spetdt  out  and  say  thou  art  pro- 
mised to  old  Lesage*s  daughter." 

"  Because  I  am  not  promised  to  her." 

Muie  stifles  a  sob— it  sems  as  if  her 
heart  cannot  much  l<mger  bold  in  its  agita- 
tion— ^e  toogs  so  intensely  for  the  iairaer's 
next  question  and  for  L^n  s  answer. 
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"  Art  thou  then  promised  to  the  beauty  of 
the  market,  the  little  Marie?** 

There  is  no  pause  this  time,  h&m's 
words  come  out  rapidly,  and  with  bitter 
emphasis. 

"  No,  Maiie  Hachette  is  going  to  marry 
Marais  of  Vatteville." 

"  Marry !  ma  foi,  I  heat  the  '^1  is  very  ill, 
tiens  I — I  forget — there  is  a  dda  gfarl  in  the 
waggon  now — chut !" 

It  seems  to  the  listener  that  lAoa  spoke 
heedless  of  the  farmer's  last  word. 

"  Once  again  the  town  gossip  has  deocdved 
you,  Michel.  X  heard  a  Week  ago,  and 
Haulard  had  then  just  learned  it  from  the 
doctor  Gu^roult,  that  Marie  Hadiette  is  as 
well  and  gay  as  ever.  I  bdiere  she  has  come 
back  to  the  marieet" 

No  reply. 

Hie  silence  that  follows  oppresses  Marie — 
a  sense  of  guilt  steals  over  her. 

It  is  not  likely  that  cAd-  Michel  Koussel 
knew  who  she  was  when  he  helped  her  into 
the  waggon.  9Bie  itmembers  now  that  L^on 
has  told  her  of  his  rich  cousin  at  Yvetdt,  she 
must  get  out  soon,  and  Aen  I^on  will  see 
her,  and  know  that  she  has  heard  him.  She 
is  sick  with  shame.  Would  it  rrot  have  been 
more  honest  to  have  betrayed  her  presence  ? 
— it  is  too  late  now. 

"And  I  cannot^I  have  not  the  coorage." 

Marie  croui^s  closer  under  the  Wtdl  of 
baskets. 

'  Suddenly  L^n  speaks. 

"Well,  Mkhe),  I  will  get  out  hete,"  he 
says;  "do  not  listen  to  the  gossips  of 
Aubette,  my  good  cousin." 

The  waggon  stops;  Marie  hea»  filrewells 
exchanged,  and  tlwn  on  they  jog  i^in  to 
St.  Gertrude. 

Marie'tf  hCTrt  is  suddenly  stilled,  its  painful 
throbbing  and  fluttering  subside,  it  smks 
like  lead,  ll&im  is  gone,  and  she  has  ihing 
away  her  only  chaoce  of  ti^Mng  Uim  that 
Nicolas  Marais  irever  haS  iMdn,  never  will 
be  more  to  her  than  a  friend. 

"  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  am  !  I  may  often  see 
him,  but  how  can  I  say  this,  and  just  now 
the  way  was  open." 

When  farmer  Roussel  stops  the  waggon 
again,  and  coitaes  roulid  to  the  back  to  help 
Marie  out,  he  finds  her  sobbifig  bitterly. 

"  Here  we  arfe  at  St.  Gerttude—but,  ma 
foi,  it  is  childish,  ma  belle,"  he  says  kindly, 
"  to  00  spoiUnig  your  pretty  eyes 'because  you 
feel  ill;  courag^  you  will  soon  be  well  if 
yoa  eat  and  dimk  and  keep  a  light  heart." 

He  helps  her  down  tenderly,  and  shakes 
both  her  hantds  in  his  before  he  lets  her  go. 


"  Well,"  he  says,  as  he  rolls  up  on  to  the 
seat,  "  I  wonder  I  had  not  asked  for  a  kiss ; 
she  is  rarely  pretty,  poor  diild." 

Marie  stands  still  just  where  she  found  her 
mother  seated  on  that  evening  which,  so  it 
seems  to  the  girl,  began  all  her  misery — but 
till  now  through  all  there  has  been  hope — 
riie  hope  given  by  disbelief  in  Ldon's  engage- 
ment to  Elise  Lesage.  Now  there  is  the  sad 
terrible  certainty  that  L^on  believes  her  false. 
Marie  knows  that  though  she  has  never 
pledged  faith,  still  her  eyes  have  shown  Ldon 
feelings  which  no  other  maw  has  seen  in 
tbem.  For  a  moment  she  ftels  nerved  to  a 
kind  of  desperdtton ;  she  will  go  and  seek 
L^on  and  tell  hhn  the  tni^  teQ  him  that 
some  one  has  set  on  foot  this  ftlse  repcMt  of 
her  promise  to  Nicdasf  Marais. 

She  turns  again  towards  the  high  road, 
and  then  her  heaitsiyis.  How  cusl  she  seek 
L^n  ?  It  is  plain  hedbes  not  love  her ;  and 
if  she  makis  this  -oonfessiM  will  it  not  be  a 
tacit  avowal  of  krre  for  himself. 

The  we^ht  at  her  heart  seems  to  burden 
herlimbs.  She  drags- on  towariU  home  wearily 
and  slowly. 

The  road  turns  suddenly  into  Sti  Gertrude 
and  takes  a  breathing  space  at  a  ^arp  angle 
with  a  breadth  of  grass  bordered  by  a  clump 
of  nut-trees. 

B<?fore  Mtoie  reaches  the  &ut-tMes  she  sees 
Koussel  stAidittg  beside  them.  She 
stops,  but  he  has  baen*WRMfig  fof  her  com- 
ing ;  he  comes  forwajd  to  meet  her. 

*'  Bon  soir,  Vtacne,"  speaks  very  coldly, 
"  I  have  been  tO'  your  tottage  to  inquire  for 
you,"  he  nuKS-lns  ca^,  but  he  makes  no 
effort  to  take  her  hand,  "and  then  I  heard 
you  were  expected  hnhe  fiovAubette.  I 
dfd'MytlntDrw  how  ill  you  had  been  till  to- 
day; Marie,  I  am  sorty  to  hear  it,  I  had  been 
t&ld  you  were  quite  recovered." 
.  His  ctAd,  Inrd  manner  wounds  her  sorely. 

"  Ohi  I  am  better,  thank  you,"  but  as  she 
speaks  her  sight  grows  dizzy;  she  would 
iFLcon  did  not  catch  her  is.  lB«<arms. 

She  feels  that  he  clasps  her  closely  to 
him  for  an  instant,  and  then  he  looses  his 
hold. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  fifees  herself.  "  I  am 
better,  I  will  go  home  now,.  Honsienr 

RousseL" 

He  takes  off  his  cap  and  bows  medionir 
cally,  and  h^uie  turea  towaids  9ti.Getthide. 
But  she  does  not  move,  she  has  no  fjower 

to  go  forward  j  an  impulse  stronger'  than  her 
will  holds  her.  She  lot^s  round,  L^n  has 
not  moved  either.  He  stands  wii^  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground. 
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"  I  must  tell  you  something,"  she  says. 

Li^on  starts,  he  has  never  heard  Marie 
speak  in  such  a  humble  tone. 

"I  was  in  the  waggon  just  now,  and  I 
heard  your  talk  with  Monsieur  Michel." 
Her  cheeks  grow  crimson.  But,  Monsieur 
Roussel,  you  are  in  error  about  me.  Nicolas 
Marais  is  my  friend ;  I  do  not  deny  it," — 
Ldon's  face  grows  so  stem  that  her  eyes  droop 


and  her  voice  falters, — "but  he  will  never" 
be  more  to  me — he  has  always  been  roy 
friend." 

L^on  comes  close  to  her  and  takes  her 
hand.  « 

"  Marie,  is  this  true  ?"  his  voice  is  so  harsh 
and  severe  that  she  shrinks  from  him,  "  you 
must  tell  me  the  truth,  and  you  must  not  be 
angry  if  I  doubt  you.  My  child,  did  I  not  see 


P»B«  33- 


Nicolas  kiss  the  letter  you  sent  him  and  look 
at  you  as  he  kissed  it?" 

"  Did  Elise  Lesage  tell  you  I  wrote  that 
letter?"  Marie's  fear  has  suddenly  left  her  ; 
she  smiles  up  at  her  lover,  once  more  his  own 
arch  bright  Marie,  "  how  could  you,  how 
dared  you  believe  her,  L^on  ?  I  have  a  great 
mind  not  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

But  L^on  Roussel  is  satisfied,  for  while 


she  speaks  his  arms  have  folded  round  her 
again,  and  he  is  much  too  happy  to  trouble 
himself  about  Nicolas  Marais. 

L^on  and  Marie  are  to  be  mairied  in 
Noveftiber,  and  Mam'selle  Lesage  has  been 
so  indisposed  that  for  two  consecutive  Satui^ 
days  she  has  sent  a  deputy  to  colleci  her 
weekly  sous  in  the  market  of  Aubette. 
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IDRITHEE,  bonnie  bird,  tell  to  me 

What  will  come  with  the  ccmuBg  jmle  7 

What  will  it  bring  my  love  and  me  ? 
"  Salt  tears,  sorrow,  dolour,  and  dule." 

Now,  birdie,  how  can  such  &te  be  mine  ? 

My  true  love  tiysts  with  none  but  me ; 
We  plighted  our  troth  in  the  gay  greenwood  ;  - 

He  waits  me  now  at  the  tiystin'  tree. 

"  The  cushat  sang  of  her  love  yestreen, 
Sweetlie  and  rarelie,  and  tenderlie ; 

A  hunter  went  through  the  wood  this  morn. 
And  now  she  mourns  full  hittcrKe." 

Alas,  poor  bird  1  she  mourns  her  love, 

While  mine  still  steps  the  lily  lea, 
Or  wanders  throu^  the  gay  greenwood 

Where  he  i«  wont  to  tryst  with  me; 
Say,  bonnie  bird,  as  ye  came  by, 

What  saw  ye  at  die  trystin'  tree? 

"  Fair  is  the  yule  snow,  jairer  his  face, 
Aa  he  wfuts  his  love  at  the  tiystin*  place." 

(Oh,  my  love  he  waits  for  me  1) 
"  Red  are  the  benies  the  throstles  seek. 
Redder  the  rose  oa  his  proud  young  cheek." 

(Oh,  my  love  is  fair  to  see !) 
"  Bright  is  the  glint  of  the  sun-lit  stream, 
Bright^  the  glint  of  his  love-lit  e'en.'* 

(Oh,  my  lore  is  dear  to  me  I) 
"  Sharp  are  the  thorns  round  yon  birdie's  nest—  - 
Sharper  die  cruel  steel  in  his  breast." 

(Oh,  heart!  bide  still  a  wee  I) 
"  Red  are  the  berries  that  hang  in  the  wood, 
Redder  the  flow  of  his  true  heart's  blood  1 " 

(Oh,  love  to  have  been  with  thee  I) 
"  Gone  is  the  glint  from  the  sun-lit  stream, 
Gone  is  the  glint  from  his  love-lit  e'en." 

(Gone  is  my  love  from  me !) 
White  is  the  yule  snow,  whiter  his  face. 
As  he  Ues  where  he  sang  at  the  trystin'  place, 

By  the  waefu'  trystin'  tree. 
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A  WIFE'S 

I. 

POETS,  novelists,  and  essayists  have  all 
published  itas  theiropinioa  that  the  season 
of  courtship  is  the  happiest  time  given  to 
mortals  on  earth.  Perhaps  something  might 
be  said  against  this ;  indeed,  there  is  no 
doubt  a  good  deal  might  be  said  against  it, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  say  it.  Rather  I  shall 
throw  my  little  testimony  into  the  same  scale ; 
so,  there  is  no  doabt,  would  Mary  Somers. 
Mary  Somers  is  the  person  parts  of  whose 
history  I  am  going  to  teU. 

The  town  of  Innerpark,  Mary's  native 
place,  stands  in  one  of  the  midland  counties 
of  Scotland,  not  a  mere  row  of  houses  on 
each  side  of  a  road,  no  house  being  either  a 
match  or  a  contrast  to  its  neighbour ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  buildings  were  regular  and 
even  stately,  and  the  principal  street  broad 
and  handsome,  with  altogether  a  quiet  digni^ 
about  it  not  often  seen  or  felt  in  a  coimtiy 
town. 

It  also  stood  in  a  plain  tiiat  was  well- 
watered,  a  considerable  stream  dividiog  itself 
into  two  branches  at  a  distance  above  the 
town,  joined  again  below  it,  thus  locking  it 
in  its  glittering  arms.  There  were  bowety, 
shadowy,  winding  walks  by  the  sides  of  these 
streams,  much  frequented  by  the  townspeople. 
The  children  played  there,  and  picked  up 
without  knowing  it  almost  all  the  knowledge 
of  natural  history  they  ever  got ;  in  the  leafy 
nooks  young  men  and  maidens  met  during 
the  entrancing  period  that  has  been  referred 
to ;  and  the  old  and  middle-aged  walked  and 
mused  and  moraUsed,  recalling  their  youth, 
that  youth  which  comes  back  and  joins  old 
age,  the  two  linking  hands  lovingly^  and 
sinking  into  obhvion  together. 

This  was  all  very  well  and  [feasant  to  look 
upon  in  the  loi%  summer  evenings  when  the 
sun  stayed  till  ^  last  minute,  and  when  he 
did  disappear  left  a  lingering  ^ow  of  ^lon-y  all 
over  the  heavens,  fading  and  deepemng  into 
the  twilight  grey,  up  which  the  gold  ^  the 
moon  glided  with  quiet,  calm,  ineffable 
beauty.  Ah  !  these  were  nights  for  lovers. 
But  suppose  it  is  March,  and  a  dry,  biting 
east  wind,  the  birds  all  silent,  and  the  trees 
declining  to  unfold  their  buds,  the  daylight 
glad  to  get  away  out  of  a  leaden  sky  it  is 
ashamed  of ;  any  respectable  elderly  person 
compelled  to  take  a  walk  on  such  an  evening 
and  passing  two  people  sitting  in  very  close 
proxunity  among  the  leafless  trees,  would 
have  muttered  to  himself,  "  A  pair  of  young 
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fools  J  they'll  get  their  deaths  of  cold."  It 
is  extremely  probable  that  if  such  an  indi- 
vidual had  sat  do^vn  there  he  would  have 
sustained  serious  damage,  but  human  beings 
in  a  state  of  pleasurable  excitement  are  not 
so  easily  injured.  A  glad  heart  not  only 
works  well,  it  resists  evil  influences. 

Mary  Somers  and  her  lover  did  not  know 
that  it  vas  east<wind;  they  did  not  know 
that  it  was  cold ;  in  point  of  ^ct  the^  did 
not  know  much  but  that  they  were  sudng 
there  together,  and  that  was  in  the  meantime 
enough  for  them  to  know.  But  Mary  took 
no  scaith,  although  she  was  a  delicate-looking 
girl,  and  not  act;ustomed  to  exposure,  for  she 
was  a  dressmaker,  and  spent  most  of  her 
time  in  a  close  room.  She  was  -an  orphan, 
without  either  brother  or  sister,  and  had  some 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  a  fortime. 
Her  lover,  Robert  Bathgate,  had  just  begun 
business  in  a  smallish  way  as  a  draper.  He 
was  a  good-looking  youth,  with  fine  features, 
white  and  red  complexion,  glossy  fair  hair, 
and  an  expression  of  bland  good-nature  (tat 
was  very  winning.  It  may  be  said  tiiat  Maiy 
in  her  own  mind  thought  him  the  impeisona- 
tion  of  her  idea  of  the  Apostle  John.  Maiy 
herself  was  dark,  having  black  eyes  and 
black  hair.  Black  eyes  are  often  a  deception, 
seeming  to  mean  far  more  than  they  do ;  but 
on  this  cold,  bleak  night  Mary's  eyes  were 
kindled  into  a.  deep  glow  above  her  pale 
cheeks,  for  here  was  the  oak  to  which  she 
was  to  cling  all  her  days,  the  strength  which 
was  to  support  her  weakness.  And  he 
looked  like  it,  he  really  looked  like  it,  as  he 
bent  towards  her,  his  face  full,  if  not  of  ten- 
deiTkess,  of  something  that  could  very  well 
be  taken  for  it,  was  taken  for  it,  by  ao  indi- 
vidual who  passed  in  the  ^thering  darkness, 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  pair — ^not  the  elderly 
man  who  thought  them  very  foolish  to  be 
sitting  there  in  such  a  bleak  wind,  but  a 
young  man,  a  youth  who  admired  Mary,  who 
loved  her  and  would  have  asked  her  to_  be 
his  wife  had  not  the  ground  been  preoccupied. 
Supposing  this  man — Adam  I^der  by  name 
— had  come  first,  it  is  very  likely  that  Mai>'s 
tender  heart,  vacant  of  very  close  ties,  would 
have  admitted  him  quite  readily.  We  are  so 
much  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  the 
knowledge  of  which  ought  to  make  and 
keep  us  humble  ;  but  no  doubt  Mary  thought 
she  never  could  have  loved  any  one  but 
Robert  Nor  was  the  young  man  mentioned 
a  ^ey  to  fierce  jealousy,  of  all  human  passioos 
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.ituihaps  the  worst  to  bear.  One  could  have 
iiad  some  sympathy  for  him  if  he  had  been 
consumed  with  anguish  from  not  only  the 
jjangs  of  unrequited  love,  but  the  horror  of 
^ing  another  basking  in  the  lady's  forour. 
However,  he  was  not  His  heart  was  a  little 
heavy,  perhaps,  but  he  was  resigned,  most 
provokingly  resigned.  What  business  had  he 
to  be  resigned?  He  ought  to  have  done 
something — to  have  walked  fast  and  far  to 
I  let  off  the  steam  of  high-pressure  emotion, 
I  or  to  have  written  a  despairing  letter  or  a 
;  copy  of  verses.  Instead,  he  went  quietly 
home  and  to  bed,  calmly  and  judiciously 
considering  that  since  such  was  the  will  of 
Providence,  it  must  be  all  for  the  best  Now 
no  on^  can  deny  that  this  was  an  admirable 
frame  of  mind,  but  Oh,  it  was  tame  and 
provoking  I  StUl,  it  was  his  nature,  and 
though  not  heroic  and  all  that,  it  mi^ht  have 
been  very  comfortable  to  live  beside  him. 
It  is  comfco-table  even  to  think  of  him,  for 
you  don't  need  to  let  his  case  weigh  on  your 
mind,  and  that's  a  great  thing  in  such  a  world 
of  sin  and  misery. 

IL 

Before  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  June,  came, 

I  the  day  on  which  they  were  married,  the  little 
dressmaker  and  her  lover  found  many  an  op- 

,  portunity  for  a  saunter  by  the  water-side. 

I  What  an  April  and  May  ^t  was  !  It  was 
the  April  and  May  in  Mary'slife.  Nothing 
like  this  season  had  ever  come  to  her  before,  1 
and  nothing  like  it  ever  came  again.  She 
was  lost  in  happiness  to  which  ^ere  was  not 
a  drawback.  Every  one  approved  of  the 
marriage ;  even  the  gentiy  of  the  town,  who 
did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  torn  over' 
such  an  obscure  event  as  Uiis,  expressed 
their  opinion  of  the  extreme  fitness  of  the 
thing.    The  pair  were  well  matched,  and 

:  likely  to  be  helpmeets  to  each  other.  Eve's 
bower  in  Eden  was  not  dearer  to  her  than 
the  little  rooms  above  the  shop  were  to 
Mary,  nor  was  there  more  heart  and  delight 
put  into  the  touching  of  it  up.  The  acces- 
sories were  different,  to  be  sure;  still  per- 
liaps  &e  angete  who  sympathi;anl  in  Eve's 
jmr  sympathized  in  Mary's,  for  we  have  been 
told  fay  one  who  had  insight,  that  while  a 
man  can  sympathize  with:  sorrow,  it  taka  an 
angel  to  sympathize  with  joy.  Mary  would 
not  have  changed  her  own  Robert  for  many 
of  Eve's  Adams,  and  the  one  was  as  violent 
a  case  of  look  up  as  the  other,  for  notwith- 
standing all  the  present  outcry  for  the  equality 
of  women,  it  is  every  woman's  instinct  to 
look  up  as  long  as  she  has  the  shadow  of  a 
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thing  that  she  can  possibly  look  up  to.  Poor 
creature,  how  she  takes  her  solitary  way  out 
of  Eden  when  the  possibility  of  looking 
up  ceases ! 

Robert  Bathgate  had  a  fine  manner  for  a 
shop,  frank  and  fluent;  besides,  he  was 
generally  reckoned  good-looking,  and  so  long 
as  people  have  eyes,  that  is  a  pretty  consider- 
able advantage.  Mary  too  began  by  helping 
in  the  shop,  and  in  a  different  way  she  was 
equally  fitted  for  the  business.  She  had  not 
very  much  to  say,  but  she  was  singularly 
obliging,  and  made  friends  of  her  customers, 
not  pushing  her  wares,  but  gently  and  con- 
scientiously helping  ignorant,  or  wavering,  or 
lazy  individuals  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
what  they  wanted'  and  what  wotUd  be  best 
for  them  to  take. 

Afler  their  joint  work  in  the  shop  all  day, 
it  was  pleasant  during  the  first  year  or  two 
of  their  married  life,  to  see  this  pair  turn  out 
in  the  summer  eveilings  and  repeat  their 
courting  days  or  appear  to  repeat  them ;  for 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  Mary  had  oflen 
difficulty  in  getting  her  husband's  company 
in  her  walk ;  not  that  he  had  tired  of  her,  but  a 
man  needs  some  more  exciting  recreation  than 
a  saunter  by  a  water-side  with  his  wife,  whose 
company  he  can  have  whenever  he  Ukes. 

It  were  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace  how, 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  Mary  became  alive 
to  the  fatt,  not  that  her  husband  was  bad  or 
heartless,  but  that  he  was  thoughdess  and 
j  fond  of  amusement,  questionable  amusement, 
to  the  neglect  of  his  da^.  She  took  occa- 
sion to  lunt  such  a  thing,  "  Nonsense,"  he 
said,  "neglecting  my  business — ^iHiy,  if  there's 
anything  amiss,  it's  the  business  that's  neg- 
lecting us ;  I've  often  thought  it  was  a  waste 
of  time  to  xx>tter  on  in  a  duU  little  place 
like  this." 

"  We  have  a  very  good  share  of  business," 
began  Maiy. 

**  Then,  what  arc  you  complaining  about?" 
"I  don't  like  you  being  so  much  bom 
home,"  she  said,  boldly. 

"  But  I  like  it  I  can't  stand  in  a  shop 
the  whole  year  round— it's  different  with  you, 
yon  have  been  accustomed  to  that  kind  of 
thing  all  your  life.  I  can't  be  cooped  np,  I 
should  lose  my  health ;  besides,"  he  said, 
relaxing  into  a  better  humour,  "yon  are  the 
better  shopman  of  the  tvo,  and  manage 
fiunously." 

"  I  do  my  best,  bdt  I  can't  make  up  for 
your  absence — ^when  people  come  in,  they 
like  to  see  the  head  of  the  business." 

"  Well,  well,  I  daresay— I'll  try  and  stick 
a  little  doser,  so  say  no  more  about  it." 
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Mary  did  manage,  and  managed  well, 
but  there  was  one  department  which  her 
husband  kept  strictly  in  his  own  hands,  that 
was  the  money,  and  there  was  always  a 
scarcity  of  money.  The  small  fortune  that 
Mary  had  inherited  and  brou^t  wiUi  her 
was  all  used  up  almost  immediatel)^  to  pay 
for  the  stock  in  the  shop,  and  was  given  not 
only  ungrudgingly,  but  with  eager  thankful- 
ness. It  seemed  Mr.  Bathgate  had  begun 
business  on  nothing — not  a  very  uncommon 
plan.  Mary  did  not  think  she  liad  been 
deceived,  probably  she  had  never  asked  how 
the  goods  came  there,  or  thought  of  the 
matter  at  all — could  it  have  occurred  to  her 
to  doubt  his  wisdom  or  uprightness,  or  to 
think  that  her  little  sum  of  money  had  been 
subject  of  due  consideration,  and  in  point  of 
fact,  had  kicked  the  beam  in  her  favour? 
A  simple-minded,  upright  woman  herself, 
capable  of  loving  to  the  death,  she  did  not 
know  heartlessness  when  she  saw  it,  or  at 
least  till  it  was  forced  on  her  attention  in  a 
remaxkable  way.  But  she  could  not  but  be 
conscious,  that  her  married  li£e  was  not  all 
she  could  wish }  the  oneness  had  departed, 
although  there  was  still  the  appearance  of  it 
It  had  never  existed,  however,  except  in  her 
own  imagination;  there  never  could  have 
been  oneness  between  such  a  pair,  any  more 
than  between  light  and  darkness. 

In  a  small  place  like  Innerpark,  it  was 
not  long  of  being  known,  that  Robert  Bath- 
gate led  rather  a  fastish  life,  and  every  one 
had  their  say  about  it  His  wife  was  to  be 
intied,  some  said,  and  others  said  she  was  to 
be  blamed  J  if  she  had  only  taken  some 
particular  ways  with  him,  he  would  have 
been  quite  different ;  but  ^e  was  a  stiff  sort 
of  woman,  who  had  no  plan  of  adapting  her- 
self to  circumstances,  good  m  a  shop 
among  good^  but  not  the  wife  for  a  man 
like  ^thgate.  These  were  people  who  were 
adepts  at  "  reading  character."  The  other 
class  of  remarks  were,  "  Poor  Mrs.  Bathgate, 
what  a  pity  she  threw  herself  away  on  such  a 
man,  such  a  nice,  quiet,  well-doing  woman  I " 

People  will  remark,  and  there  lived  very 
near  Mrs.  Bathgate  a  childless  widow  with 
an  intense  curiosity  regarding  her  neighbours' 
affairs,  who  was  not  slow  to  make  remarks. 
A  kindly  interest,  even  if  it  is  impertinent 
and  ofiidous,  is  tolerable,  but  sympathy 
which  acts  like  a  blister  is  difficult  to  bear. 
To  those  who  did  not  know  her,  Mrs. 
Middleby  seemed  a  most  kindly  woman ;  it 
was  only  ocperience  that  taught  you  to  ex- 
pect a  wdden  scratch  on  the  fiace  from  a  claw 
hidden  among  the  velvet   When  first  mar- 
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ried,  Mary  unsuspectingly  took  this  woman 
to  her  friendship,  and  no  wonder.  The  tii^ 
Mrs,  Middleby  had  undergone,  the  way  ^ 
had  all  her  life  sacrificed  herself  for 
body,  the  fineness  of  her  feelings  were  some- 
thing  extraordinary,  and  much  sympathy 
Mary  expended  on  her ;  it  was  not  tilt  Mrs. 
Middleby  began  to  try  to  creep  into  her 
confidence,  regarding  her  husband's  failings 
and  tell  her  what  people  s^d,  and  ofler  hei 
advice,  candid  and  cruel,  all  under  the  guise 
of  kindness  and  sympathy,  that  she  began  to 
understand  Mrs.  Middleby  and  guard  her 
communications  with  her. 

There  had  been  a  more  than  usual  scarci^ 
of  money  in  Mr.  Bathgate's  business,  his  i 
wife  could  hardly  get  the  small  sum  needed 
for  the  daily  wants  of  die  house.  She  spoke  i 
of  it.  **  Ah,"  said  her  husband,  "  Mr.  Lander  I 
borrowed  some  money  from  me,  but  111  gel  i 
it  back  in  a  week  or  two." 

"  Mr.  Lander ! "  said  Mary,  "  I  should  not 
have  thought  that  he  would  have  needed  to 
borrow  money," 

"Oh  I"  said  he,  widi  his  bland  open 
smile,  "it  was  not  for  need,  it  was  only  for 
convenience." 

"  It  was  a  little  strange  he  should  cnne 
to  you." 

"  Well,  may  be — strange  things  happen 
sometimes,  and  I  was  glad  1  could  accom- 
modate him.  One  never  loses  anything  by 
being  obliging." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Mary,  "  only  he  migjit 
have  gone  to  some  one  who  would  have  felt 
the  want  of  it  less.  I  hope  you'll  ^et  it 
back  next  week;  Wilson's  traveller  will  be 
round  dien,  expecting  to  get  his  account 
squared."  , 

"  Alwajrs  anxious,  Mary,  always  amdous,*  | 
said  her  husband  patting  her  on  the  shoulder 
pleasantly,  and  looking  so  weHl  and  winning 
that  Maiy  felt  herself  blessed. 

in. 

After  dinner  on  that  day,  Robert  Bathgate 
went  out,  and  he  did  not  come  back  at  night ; 
but  this  thing  had  happened  before,  and 
though  Mary  sat  up  till  morning  waiting  for 
him,  and  felt  very  unhappy,  she  had  no 
doubt  but  he  would  appear  next  day ;  and 
when,  after  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep,  she  went 
down  into  the  shop  in  the  morning,  she 
merely  said  Mr.  Bathgate  was  from  home,  and 
she  was  not  certain  when  he  might  return. 
It  was  a  long  day — any  one  who  has  kept  up 
an  appearance  of  cheerful  alacri^  with  a 
heart  die  weight  of  lead,  will  understand  how 
long^  When  the  Bhuttos  of  the  shop  windon 
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were  on  and  her  door  locked,  what  a  relief 
it  was  to  be  once  more  alone,  and  not  com- 
peUed  to  act  a  part  I  But  then  she  watched, 
and  listened,  and  wondered,  and  grew  sick 
with  apprehension,  for  she  loved  lum — ^how 
she  loved  him  !  . 

Before  it  was  time  next  morning  to  go 
again  to  the  shop,  the  postman's  rap  came  to 
the  door,  and  he  handed  in  a  letter — from 
Robert ;  at  least  he  was  alive  and  able  to 
write.  It  was  some  seconds  before  she 
could  open  it,  and  then  she  read  this : — 

"Dear  Mary, — I'm  off  for  Australia.  I 
think  you  should  do  your  best  to  carry  on 
the  buaness  meantime,  and  if  I  succeed  you 
can  come  out  to  me.  I  was  awfully  tired  of 
Innerpark,  and  I  have  long  been  thinking  of 
leaving,  but  only  made  up  my  mind  lately, 
but  did  not  tell  you,  as  it  was  no  use,  you 
I  would  have  opposed  it  I'll  write  to  you, 
and  I  shall  expect  you  to  write  to  me. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 
"R.  Bathoatb." 

I  ^ 

It  was  dated  the  previous  day  on  board 
ship,  at  London.  Mary  could  hardly  believe 
her  eyes;  at  first  she  smiled  &intly,  and 
thought  or  tried  to  think  that  it  must  be  a 
joke ;  that  he  should  leave  her,  and  leave  her 
in  tlus  way,  possibly  for  ever,  was  almost 
more  ihxa  she  could  bear. 

There  was  another  knock  at  the  door,  and 
almost  innmediately  Mrs.  Middleby  walked 
in,  a  si^t  which  nude  Mrs.  BaUigate  brace 
her  nerves,  well  and  suddenly.  She  did  not 
mean  to  be  the  victim  of  this  woman's 
sympathy. 

"  I  heard  Mr.  Bathgftte  wasn't  at  home," 
said  Mrs.  Middleby,  in  insinuating  tones, 
"  and  I  came  in ;  but  I  hope  you  have  not 
got  any  bad  news;  you  look  put  about, 
don't  let  me  stop  you  reading  your  letter." 
Bad  new^  news  of  any  calamity,  rdreshed 
Mrs.  Middleby  exceedingly,  and  she  believed 
herself  a  true  daughter  of  consolation.  "  How 
thankful  I  am  that  I  happened  to  come  in ! 
It  is  such  a  trial  to  get  bad  news  when  one  is 
■alone.   Ah  I  I  know  the  feeling."  There 
were  very  few  feelings  that  Mrs.  Middleby 
did  not  Icnow. 

'*  But  my  news  are  not  bad,"  said  Mary 
with  a  brisluiess  she  would  not  have  believed 
herself  capable  of  a  few  minutes  before; 
**only  I  shall  be  anxious  for  awhile.  Mr. 
IBathgate  sailed  for  Australia  yesterday,  ancf, 
of  course,  I  shall  be  anxious  tUl  I  hear  of  his 
safe  arrival." 

*'  To  Australia]"  repeated  Mrs.  Ididdleby, 
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in  blank  astonishment.  "Whafs  he  g(nng 
to  do  there?" 

"  Probably  he  does  not  know  diat  himselJ 
yet,"  said  Maiy. 

"And  why  did  he  go?  I  hope  there's 
nothing  wrong  here?  You  should  have 
gone  with  him,  Mrs.  Bathgate ;  it's  a  woman's 
duty  to  stick  by  ha  husband.  But  if  he 
went  suddenly,  you  might  not  have  time  to 
get  ready." 

Mary  said  never  a  word.  She  knew  hei 
visitor  well  enough  to  know  that  she  was 
trying  to  elicit  all  the  circumstances  for  the 
gratification  of  her  own  low  curiosi^. 

"  Has  he  gone  alone  ?  "  she  resumed. 

«  Yes." 
.  "You're  sure  of  that?" 

"  You'll  excuse  me,  Mis.  Middleby,"  said 
Mary,  "  but  it  is  time  I  was  in  Uie  shop." 

And  Mrs.  Middleby  went  away  to  discuss 
the  particulars  of  Robert  Bathgate's  flight — 
for  that  it  was  a  flight  she  did  not  doubt — 
urith  whom  she  might  "  What  had  he 
done?  Depend  on  it,  a  man  did  not  run 
away  for  nothing.  "There  was  something 
at  the  bottom  of  it;  nothing  good,  you 
might  be  pretty  sure,"  &c.  &c, 

Mary  kept  up  bravely ;  she  d!d  not  think 
of  herself,  she  thought  of  her  husband,  and 
she  thought  of  him  now  that  he  was  away  as 
when  their  love  was  young — she  put  the 
latter  da^  out  of  sight,  and  set  herself  to 
shelter  his  good  name.  What  else  had  she 
to  care  for?  Only  herself. 

The'  news  of  Mr.  Bath^te's  voyage 
brou^t  his  creditors  about  his  wife  pretty 
quickly,  and  he  owed  a  good  deal  one  way 
and  another;  but  she  had  little  fear  of  being 
able  to  carry  on  when  she  got  back  the  sum 
which  had  been  lent  to  Mr.  Lander.  It 
struck  her  as  remarkable  that  Mr.  Lander, 
knowing  the  circumstances,  did  not  offer 
her  the  money  he  had  borrowed,  and  being 
very  hard  pushed,  she  went  and  asked  him 
for  it.  He  looked  very  much  surprised,  and 
s^d  he  had  never  borrowed  any  money ;  but 
he  immediately  guessed  how  it  was,  and 
wished  that  Mrs.  Bathgate  had  got  a  better 
husband.  Mazy  was  dumbfbuodered ;  she 
stammered  something  idx)ut  surely  having 
mistaken  what  Mr.  Bathgate  had  said,  and 
went  back  to  her  home  with  the  full  know- 
ledge that  her  husband  had  gadiered  toge- 
ther all  the  money  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on  to  take  with  him,  and  had  told  her  a  lie 
to  account  for  the  want  of  it  Oh,  the  bitter- 
ness of  that  moment  1  And  yet  she  searched 
round  for  excuses  for  him,  although  you  may 
think  they  were  difficult  to  find. 
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She  hid  this  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  hidden,  and  asked  her  creditors  for 
time,  and  she  would  pay  them  aH.  They 
knew  that  Mrs.  Bathgate's  word  was  as  good 
as  her  bond,  and  that  now  that  her  husband 
was  out  of  the  way,  there  was  little  doubt 
she  would  do  well,  and  they  agreed  to  all 
she  asked. 

It  was  good  that  she  had  something  to  do, 
and  was  compelled  to  do  it.  When  people 
are  stung  to  the  very  core  of  their  nature,  it 
is  an  awful  thiiig  to  have  Dothine  to  do. 

She  not  only  carried  on  ner  business 
successfully,  she  extended  it.  She  was  a 
thriving  woman  ;  but  she  was  a  woman,  and 
she  did  not  forget  her  husband;  she  only 
forgot  his  misdeeds.  But  for  iJje  love  that 
was  in  her  heart  for  him,  she  could  have 
judged  him  rightly. 

He  wrote  to  her  irregularly  at  first,  but  by- 
and-by  pretty  steadily,  and  she  had  infinite 
comfort  in  the  accounts  he  wrote.  He  liked 
the  country  amazingly,  the  climate  suited 
him,  and  he  was  prospering  in  his  business, 
of  which  he  gave  her  circumstantial  details, 
asking  her  to  do  the  same;  their  interests 
were  one,  &c.  She  lived  on  those  lettere — 
absolutely  lived  on  them,  and  they  were  fluent^ 
plausible  letters,  but  they  would  not  have 
been  good  for  food  had  she  not  put  the  nutri- 
ment into  them  out  of  the  riches  of  her  own 
loving  nature. 

IV. 

The  years  passed,  and  not  only  had  Mrs. 
Bathgate  paid  all  the  debts  that  had  been 
left  her,  but  she  began  to  make  mon^,  and 
her  expenses  being"  almost  nominal,  when 
that  process  fairly  set  in,  it  went  on  prosper- 
ously. She  was  happy;  she  thought  she 
would  succeed  in  tempting  her  husband 
home,  if  she  could  prove  to  him  that  they 
could  make  a  competence  in  their  native 
place.  She  was  not  very  romantic,  but  she 
loved  her  native  place,  its  street  and  its 
church,  and  its  water-side  and  the  familiar 
figures  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  hills  in  l^e 
near  distance,  gazing  at  which  had  so  (rften 
soothed  her  when  in  perplexity,  and  she  had 
gained  a  good  position  in  it ;  if  only  she 
could  lure  her  husband  home,  she  could  ask 
for  nothing  more. 

She  wrote  with  simple  eloquence  urging 
this ;  but  he  said,  "  No,  he  could  not  come 
back ;  a  place  like  Innerpark  would  stifle 
him ;  he  cared  nothing  for  it,  and  had  been 
glad  every  day  that  he  had  left  it ;  but  he 
cared  for  Atr;  if  she  would  -come  to  him, 
she  would  see  there  were  better  as  well  as 


bonnier  places  in  the  world  than  Innerpark, 
she  would  get  her  mind  enlarged  and  her 
sympathies  widened  in  a  way  she  could  have 
no  idea  of  if  she  sat  stiU  all  her  days  in  a 
little  hole  like  Innerpark.  He  was  confident 
she  would  not  regret  coming,  and  the  sooner 
she  embarked  herself  and  her  money  for 
Melbourne  the  better.  Her  love  for  bka 
was  surely  not  very  great|  or  she  would  never 
hesitate,  &c. 

This  letter  was  like  taiii  on  tbe  nyswn 
grass  to  Maiy.  Her  love  not  great !  It  was 
all  he  knew.  What,  after  all,  was  Scotland 
or  Innerpark,  her  own  little.piemises,  idudi 
she  had  grown  to  fit  as  a  nx^usc  fits  eveiy 
fluting  of  its  shell — what  were  all  her  associa- 
tions connected  with  than  compared  with 
the  living,  waldng  bliss  of  being  wiifa  bar 
husband  r 

Very  shortly  Mrs.  Bathgate's  business  was 
in  the  market,  and  was  disposed  of  by  private 
bargain  to  a  fellow-townsman. 

Mrs.  Middleby,  who  disapproved  of  her 
not  sticking  to  her  husband  when  he  went 
away,  equally  disapproved  of  her  going  to 
him  now,  and  went  about  commenting  .on 
Mrs.  Bathgate's  folly  in  giving  up  a  -good 
business  and  comfortable  circumstances  te 
go  to  a  man  of  whom  she  Imew  nothing  but 
what  he  told  her  himself;  it  was  possible  it 
might  be  all  right,  but  she  had  1^  dwtbts, 
&c  However,  she  got  no  opportunity  of 
giving  her  opinion  to  person  most  ooa- 
cemed. 

So  bidding  her  many  friends  good-bye, 
and  carrying  the  good  wishes  of  Uiem  all 
with  her,  Mary  took  her  departure.  It  was 
something  of  an  enterprise  for  her  who  was 
very  little  accuBtomed*to  travelling,  or  change 
of  any  kind,  to  break  up  all  her  habits,  leave 
her  home,  and  embark  for  the  antipodes. 
No  creature  but  Robert  Bathgate  could  have 
tempted  her  to  do  it. 

It  so  happened  diat  the  dajr  she  went  on 
board  tiie  AibatrosSy  bound  from  Londmin' 
Melbourne,  was  the  fourteenth  sumiverssiy 
of  her  marriage  day;  she  remembered  it 
well ;  there  had  been  no  year  in  whicb  she 
had  forgotten-  it  during  all  the  eight  yeais  ol 
her  solitude,  and  now  it  seemed  as  if  she 
were  going  to  celebrate  a  second  wedding 
day.  \Vearied  and  somewhat  sick  and  con- 
fused by  ^e  noise  and  bustle  round  her,  she 
yet  was  happy;  before  she  stei^>ed  out  of 
that  vessel  she  would  meet  her  husband,  for 
he  was  to  come  on  board  for  her  as  soon  as 
they  touched  land.  And  she  had  no  despe- 
rately bitter  parting  to  go  through,  as  some  of 
those  lomtd  her  hsA — ^in  particular  a  girl 
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who  attracted  het  attention  by  the  utter 
abandonment  of  her  sonow ;  her  very  body 
was  convulsed  with  grief,  she  sobbed  without 
control,  and  by  degrees  Mary  learnt,  that  she 
had  parted  with  the  man  .she  loved,  not 
expecting  ever  to  "^ee  htm  again.  "  Ab,  he 
was  so  kind,  and  I  loved  him  < "  she  sobbed 
to  Mary.  "  He  was  only  kind  to  me— only 
kind,  and  I  loved  him,  and  he  does  not 
know  it"  Mary's  heart  melted  for  the  girl ; 
she  sat  and  held  her  hand  and  tried'  to 
soothe  her,  till  her  great  anguish  wore  itsdf 
out,  and  she  fell  asleep.  They  two  and 
another  lady  with  a  child  shared  the  same 
cabin  during  the  voyage,  and  they  grew  very 
intonate.  The  girl  haul  been  in  Errand  on 
a  visit  to  rebttves,  and  was  goii^  home  to 
her  father's  house ;  she  was  a  bnght,  ha.ppy 
girl  when  her  grief  wore  off,  as  it  did  in  die 
natural  course  of  things. 

Mrs.  Fleming,  the  mother  of  the  child, 
was  a  delicate  woman,  going  to  join  her  hus- 
band .in  Melbourne.  He  had  been  an  un- 
successful man  in  his  native  countiy,  but 
she  seemed  very  secure  of  his  success  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption.  She  hod  had  many 
struggles  with  adverse  fate  in  one  shape  or 
another;  but  when  they  "joined  papa" 
every  difficulty  was  to  vanish..  The  child, 
Mary  Fleming,  was  a  bright  little  human 
being.  She  was  three  years  old^just  the 
time  when  nature  seems  to  call  a  shcnt  halt, 
to  give  a  momentary  leisure,  to  admire  the 
small  rounded  form  before  it  b^ins  to  shoot 
out  and  loses  its  exquisite  childish  perfection. 
Her  broken  speech  too,  trying  at  every  long 
word  she  heard  used,  and  her  utter  simplicity 
and  trust,  believing  everything  that  was  said 
to  her,  and  ready  to  put  her  hand  in  the 
hand .  of  any  living  creature,  unaware  that 
such  a  thing  as  harshness  or  cruelty  could 
exist  on  earth,  made  her  wonderfully  attrac- 
tive. Her  mother,  being  very  much  of  an 
invalid,  Mrs.  Bathgate  took  her  almost 
entirely  in  chaige,  and  the  child  crept  very 
far  into  her  heart  She  always  called  her 
"  m'other  mamma,"  being  her  way  of  saying 
my  other  mamma,  and  the  sound  was  dear  to 
Maxy. 

llie  voyage  drew  to  a  close.  It  had  been 
a  pleasant  voyage,  especially  pleasant  to 
Mrs.  Bathgate.  As  her  husband  had  told 
her,  she  did  find  her  mind  enlarged  and  her 
sympatliies  widened,  and  her  range  of  know- 
ledge vastly  increased;  and  all  the  time 
she  was  speeding  towards  happiiiess-'*4uipe 
laughed  within  her. 

They  are  over  the  bar,  they  have  touched 
the  quay.    The  you^g  girl's  father  and 


mother  are  Uie  first  to  come  on  board,  and 
they  cany  off  their  dai^hter,  as  radiant  with 
joy  in  leaving  the  ship  as  she  was  steeped  in 
grief  when  she  entered  it.  No  doubt  before 
long  she  would  many  some  lucky  antipo- 
dean, and  the  little  episode  of  her  English 
visit  would  look  hke  a  dream. 

The  next  person  Mary  saw  was  her  htis- 
band— not  changed,  Tit  least  not  much, 
stouter  in  person  and  fuller  in  face  somewhat, 
but  with  the  soft  expression  said  bland  smile 
— heavenly  she  used  to  think  it  She  stood 
quietly,  waiting  to  see  if  she  would  be  recog- 
nised. 

She  had  dressed  herself  carefully  that 
morning  spending  much  more  thougnt  and 
time  on  the  business  than  she  had  done  on 
any  occasion  for  the  last  eight  years.  She 
had  felt  a  keen,  sharp  interest  in  it.  She 
had  scanned  her  face  closely,  and  wondered 
if  she  looked  much  older,  or  wh^her  she 
was  changed ;  not  that  personally  she  cared 
about  it ;  but  what  would  Robert  think  ? 

He  walked  along  the  deck,  eyeing  the 
passengers.  At  last  ne  saw  his  wife.  He  came 
up,  took  her  hand,  and  saying,  "  Mary,  you 
are  here  at  last,"  drew  her  to  him,  and  kissed 
her.  She  &irly  broke  down,  and  bunt  into 
tears. 

"Why,  what  are  you  crying  about?"  he 
asked.    "  Is  there  anything  wrong  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  no ;  but  my  ha^ipiaess  sems  more 
than  I  can  bear." 

"  Well,  that  'tis  extraordinary.  Come,  we 
may  as  well  go  on  shore.  Are  you  ready  ? 
You  need  not  mind  your  luggage;  we  can 
get  that  to-morrow.  But  perhaps  you  had 
better  bring  ynur  money,  or  anything  valu- 
able that  you  can  carry.  ,  It  may  be  as  well 
to  bring  it  as  to  leave  it." 

Mary  was  ready.  She  had  only  to  bid 
Mrs.  Fleming  good-bye,  and  say  they  would 
find  each  other  out  again  after  they  were 
settled.  Mrs.  Fleming  looked  very  worn 
and  excited ;  her  husbuid  had  not  appeared 
yet  The  child  clasped  her  aims  round 
Mrs.  Bathgate's  neck,  and  kissed  her. 

"  Goodr-bye,  m'other  mamma,"  she  said ; 
"  ou'll  be-  back  to-morrow  day  ?  " 

"  We'll  see,"  said  Maiy,  and  with  a  pang- 
of  regret  at  leaving  her,  she  set  the  little 
creature  down  on  the  deck,  and  walked 
aw^  with  her  husband. 

V. 

They  walked  on  for  a  lime  witiiout  speak- 
ing ;  then  he  said — 

"  You  see,  we  have  a  fine  city  here— dif- 
ferent a  little  this  from  Innerpark." 
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"I  liked  Innerpaik/'sfae  said;  "I  liked 
it ;  but  then,  Robert,  it  never  was  home  to 
me  after  you  left  it.  Have  we  &r  to  go  to 
j-our  house  now?" 

He  looked  down  at  her  with  exactly  the 
smile  of  fourteen  years  before,  when  they 
wandered  by  the  water-side  in  the  light  of 
the  moon,  and  said — 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  sec  ^e  town  and 
the  fine  shops  a  bit  first  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said.  She  saw  he  was 
proud  of  die  place,  and  she  sympathized  with 
him.  Here  ^e  was  fifteen  thousand  miles 
from  Innerparic,  never  likely  to  see  it  again, 
yet  she  was  happy  leafiing  on  the  arm  she 
held,  she  was  at  home. 

Thejr  still  walked  on,  having  no  more 
complez  conversation  than  arose  from  tiie 
objects  they  saw  on  their  way. 

"  What  have  you  in  that  bag  ?  "  he  asked, 
looking  at  a  small  leathern  bi^  she  held  in 
her  hand.  "  Is.it  heavy,  could  I  cany  it  for 
you?" 

"  It  might  be  better,"  she  said,  giving  it 
to  him,  "  ray  money  is  all  in  it" 

"Your  money!  then  it's  valuable— how 
much  is  there  ?  " 

"  There's  everything  I  have  in  the  world, 
except  the  money  owing  for  the  stock  and  : 
goodwill  of  the  business,  which  is  to  be  sent 
by  half-yearly  instalments.  There  is  sue  one 
hundred  Buik  of  England  notes,  besides 
some  twenQr-five  sovereigns.  Was  it  foolish 
to  bring  it  in  that  form  ?  I  diought  it  would 
be  the  easiest  plan." 

Oh,  it  will  do  very  well,  but  it's  not  veiy 
safe,  carrying  such  a  sum  about ;  had  I  not 
better  hand  it  into  a  bank  meantime  ?  Here 
is  the  bank  I  do  business  with,  just  wait  a 
minute  here,  and  I'll  lod^e  it;  I  won't  be 
three  seconds,  you  won't  mind  waiting  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  not  at  ail,"  she  said,  and  she 
watched  him  spring  up  the  flight  of  steps  and 
disappear  behind  the  swinging  doors. 

She  kept  her  eyes  on  ^  door  waiting  for 
his  reappearmg;  he  was  not  quite  so  quick 
as  he  said.  She  looked  at  shop  windows  and 
at  people  passing  glandng  continually  at 
the  bank,  but  still  he  did  not  come  out ;  she 
wondered,  but  waited  patiently  for  perhaps  an 
hour ;  then  growing  alarmed  as  to  what  could 
be  detaining  him,  she  went  into  the  bank. 
She  glanced  eagerly  round,  but  among  the 
persons  there  she  did  not  see  her  husband. 
She  went  up  to  one  of  the  clerks  and  asked 
if  Mr.  Bathgate  was  in  the  bank. 

"  Mr.  Bathgate?" 

"  Yes — he  is  in  the  habit  oC  doing  bunness 
here.   Mr.  Robert  Bathgate."  { 


"We  dont  know  him, ma'am." 

She  described  his  ai^wazance,  and  said 
that  about  an  hom-  ago  she  saw  him  enter 
the  bank,  and  she  knew  he  meant  to  leave  six 

hundred  pounds,  had  he  done  so  ?  I  gave  it 
to  him  for  that  purpose,"  she  said,  feeling 
that  mthout  such  expluia^on  they  might 
decline  giving  her  the  information  she 
wanted.  The  clerk  said  he  would  make 
inquiry.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  speaking 
in  low  tones,  and  one  after  another  the  bank 
ofiicials  raised  their  heads  and  looked  at 
Mary. 

The  cleik  came  back  to  her  and  said, 
No  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  has  been 
lodged  bere  vitfain  the  time  you  mentioD, 
and  we  know  nothing  Mr.  Robert  Bath- 
gate, he  is  not  one  of  our  aistomeis.  Pro- 
bably you  have  mistakoi  the  bank,"  he 
suggested,  seeing  Mary's  bewildered  look. 
Another  derk  came  tip  and  said,  *'A  man 
answering  your  description  caqie  in  by  the 
fi-ottt  doctt  more  than  an  hour  ago,  changed 
some  money,  and  went  out  at  the  other 
door." 

"  If  you  have  been  robbed,"  said"  the  first 
mui,  "  you  aSiould  go  to  the  poHce  office 
direct" 

"  I  have  not  be^  robbed,"  she  said ;  "  he 
is  my  husband,  and  thoe  must  be  some 
mistake.  It  is  the  more  awkward  as  I  am  a 
complete  stranger.  I  only  landed  bcaa 
England  to-day ;  my  husband,  who  has  been 
eight  years  here,  met  me  at  tiie  ^i^." 

.  "  Frobat^y,"  said  tbe  man,  piling  ber 
painfiil  perplexi^,  when  he  can't  find  yen, 
he'll  go  back  to  the  ship ;  you  shonkl  go 
there." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  smd,  and  left  (he  place. 

"  He's  a  rogue,"  said  the  otie  man  to  the 
other,  "  she'll  never  see  either  Iwax  or  her 
mon^  again— she's  sold." 

Once  more  on  the  street,  she  stood  on  the 
place  where  Robert  had  left  her,  and  thou^t 
what  she  would  do ;  she  considered  he  would 
come  back  there  before  he  went  to  the  ship, 
and  she  wdked  to  and  &o  in  the  faith  that 
he  would  reappear.  He  had  said  that  this 
was  the  bank  he  dealt  with,  but  she  did  not 
doubt  that  when  he  went  in  he  discovered 
that  it  was  no^  and  had  gone  the  sbartest 
way  to  the  right  one,  probably  he  had  been 
back  looking  for  her,  while  she  was  inside 
the  building.  So  she  waited  and  waited  tiD 
the  day  was  far  spent,  and  it  became  a 
necessity  that  she  should  find  her  way  bui 
to  the  ship,  for  she  was  weary  and  fain^  faanog 
had  ho  food  since  morning,  and  not  having 
a  single  coin  in  her  possessioo.  She  took 
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her  way  back  wearied,  but  not  at  all  hopeless. 
It  could  not  occur  to  her  of  any  man,  far 
less  of  the  husband  she  loved  as  her  own 
soul,  that  he  would  ask  her  to  cross  fifteen 
diousaud  miles  of  ocean,  meet  her  with  a 
kiss,  rob  her  of  everything  she  had  in  the 
world,  and  leave  her  standing  destitute  on 
the  streets  of  a  strange  city.  No  wonder  that 
she  did  not  think  of  such  a  thing  as  this ; 


could  any  upright  human  being  havs  thought 
of  it  ? 


VI. 


She  walked  slowly,  keeping  a  constant 
watch ;  not  that  she  could  have  walked  very 
quickly,  if  she  had  wished  to  do  so,  for  she 
was  getting  very  tired,  and,  either  from 
getting  a  wrong  direction  or  mistaking  what 


was  said  to  her,  instead  of  going  towards 
the   harbour,  she  went  in  a  different  road 
altogether,  and  at  last  found  herself  in  a  kind 
of"    suburb.     In  other   circumstances  she 
might  have  had  her  interest  and  curiosity 
excited  by  the  sights  of  such  a  far  country, 
but  she  was  occupied  thinking  what  house 
she   could  venture  to  apply  to  for  shelter, 
and  how  she  could  get  courage  to  beg  a 


night's  lod^ng.  She  passed  many  houses 
without  bemg  able  to  make  up  her  mind; 
some  were  too  grand  and  big,  some  too  poor 
and  dirty  and  disreputable.  At  length  she 
came  to  a  door  at  which  a  woman,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  "was  standing.  This 
woman  was  young,  probably  not  more  than 
four  or  five  and  twenty,  and  she  was  very  good- 
looking,  in  spite  of  an  expression  of  care  and 
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misery  in  her  face.  Mary  would  have  passed 
her  by,  for  she  was  hardly  like  a  person  to 
appeal  to;  but  the  child  stretched  out  its 
hand  to  her  and  laughed  at  the  moment  she 
was  going  on.    She  stopped  and  said — 

"That^s  a  pretty  child." 

"Oh,''  said  the  woman  with  bitterness, 
"good  lodes  are  not  what  we  are  worst  off 
tar  here." 

"  He  is  not  like  you,  thot^h/'  said  Maiy. 

"  No,*'  said  the  woman  shortly,  but  there 
was  a  kind  of  melting  in  her  eye  that  belied  her 
curt,  hard  manner,  and  emboldened  Mary, 
since  she  was  speaking  to  her,  to  go  on. 

"  Might  I  ask,"  she  said,  "  if  you  wbuld 
let  me  rest  in  your  house  ?  I  have  lost  my 
way,  I  am  a  stranger,  I  only  landed  from 
England  this  morning,  and  my  husband  and 
I  have  missed  each  other  on  the  street,  and 
he  has  my  purse ;  I  expect  to  find  him  to- 
morrow at  the  ship  I  came  out  in.  Could 
you  take  me  in  for  the  night?  I  am  very 
wearied." 

"  I  don't-  know,"  said  the  woman,  lookijig 
at  her  in  a  (^cpirited  way ;  "  my  husband  is 
not  ini  and  he  might  be  angry." 

"  Oh,  surely  not.  I  can  pay  you ;  I  can 
pay  you  welj,  if  you'll  only  trust  tat  dU  to- 
morrow.   I  can  go  no  farther." 

"  Then  come  in,"  she  said.  "  He  need 
never  know  you  are  here,  for  that  matter:  it 
will  not  be  his  usual  if  he  is  in  before  mid- 
night.  Are  you  hungry?" 

*'  I  don't  know.  I  need  food ;  I  hare  had 
nothing  since  morning." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  little  to  offer  you,  I 
have  been  married  seven  years ;  I  was  only 
seventeen  then,  and  I  have  had  a  hard  life 
since.  Three  of  my  children  have  died.  My 
husband  is  a  bad  man,  and  yet  he  loved  me 
once.  Oh|  he  loved  me ! "  she  cried  impul- 
sively. "Take  the  baby,  will  you,  for  a  litde, 
tin  I  see  iC  I  can  get  ydu  something  to  eat" 

Wearied  as  she  was,  Mary  took  the  baby 
and  diverted  herself  while  she  diverted  it 
She  loved  children,  and  they  loved  her.  It 
was  a  strange  experience  for  her  who,  for  so 
many  years  had  lived  su^  an  even,  secure, 
busy  life,  to  find  herself  'Thrown  wide  on  the 
world  of  the  antipodes  listening  to  this  com- 
municative, impulsive  woman,  from  whose 
poverty  she  had  begged  a  shelter.  The 
house  consisted  of  two  rooms,  and  the  furni- 
ture, if  furniture  it  could  he  called,  was  of 
the  scantiest.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  such 
as  it  was,  kept  talking,  it  seemed  and  no 
doubt  was  a  rehef  to  her  to  talk,  and  she 
had  no  difficulty  in  confiding  her  griefs  and 
wrongs  to  a  stranger. 


"  We  had  a  nice  house  when  we  mairied,'' 
she  said,  looking  round  on  the  hare  squalor. 
"I  never  was  accustomed  to  a  place  Ukc 
this,  and  be  said  I  should  always  wear  silk 
and  do  nothing ;  but  I  have  toiled,  and  he 
has  done  nothing.  Ah,"  she  said,  intemipt- 
ing  her  own  story,  "  you  spoke  of  your  Iws- 
buid ;  is  he  good  and  kind  t-" 

Mtuy  hcflStted ;  altlioug^.  she  tiicd  to 
make  herself  believe  in  him,  and  succeeded 
ver^  nearly,  she  could  not  just  pass  u  her 
behef  to  uiotlier  without  reservatum. 

"I  hope  bo,"  fee  woman  went  on;  "Acre 
are  some  good  men  in  the  world,  surely.  If 
my  son  lives,  I  hope  he'll  be  good,  that  he'll 
never  make  a 'woman  suffer  as  bis  &ther  has 
made  me.  Would  you  hold  him  a  minute 
longer  ?  I'll  be  back  immediately and  she 
disappeared  into  the  odier  Fo<Hn,  and  came 
back  carrying  a  child  of  three  years  in  her 
arms.  "  This  is  Armie,"  she  said  fondly— 
"my  lime  Asoie.  Annie  will  sit  iq)  ud 
take  some  tea,  will  siie?  " 

The  diild  had  a  &ce  of  a  bean^  ahnost 
&ultlesb,  except -that  it  was  neatly  vacaiu  of 
expression.  She  dnuk  the  tea  neld  to  her 
mouth,  turned  her  headrouul  on  her  modwr's 
arm,  and  went  to  sleep.  ' 

"Sorely  she  is  not  weU,"  said  Maiy. 

*'She  is  dying,"  the  mother  answered 
quieUy ;  "  her  aster  woRt  same  way  not 
long  since.  She  slee^M  most  of  the  time; 
it  is  disease  of  the  orahi,  the  doctors  say: 
she  does  not  seem  to  suffer  mnch,"  and  ^ 
went  and  laid  her  down  again  in  bed. 

"  That  is  a  sore  trial,''  said  Mary,  feelii% 
diat  anything  ^e  coukL-^s^  woukl  be  but 
feeble  comfort  m  such  a  case. 

"  No,  it  is  not"  was  the  answw  iha  cold  hard 
voice.  *■  I  shall  have  ao  more  anxiety  about 
Uiem.  Women  have  but  a  pooilot  in  this 
world." 

Mary  shuddered  to  hear  her  apeak  in  tiiis 

way. 

"  Surely  you  must  fed  grief  for  tlie  loss  of 
your  child,"  she  said. 

"  It's  the  keenhess  of  the  grief  and  snffer- 
ir^  that  has  brought  me  to  this.  I  have 
often  wished  I  was  dead,  but  I  don't  die, 
and  they  die  befwe  my  eyes — die  for  want 
of  everything  ttiey  ought  to  have." 

Mary  lost  sight  of  her  own  anxieties  in 
^e  presence  of  this  woman,  still  so  ^ui^, 
but  on  whom  her  hard  lot  had  told  so  bitteriy. 

"  You  should  not  despair,"  she  said ; 
"  your  husband  may  change." 

"  Never ! "  said  ^  woman  with  empbasia 
"  His  nature  is  stone ;  you  ma^  kill  yoorself 
against  it  and  never  make  a  dinL  Whes  I 
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married  him  I  thm^ht  him  porffict,?'  she 
laughed  a  langh  not  good  to  hnur..  "  Well, 
you  bad  better  go  to  bed  and  rest,  and  when 
yoa  meet  yoor  husband  to-mcarow  youll  know 
how  dianldul  to  be/*  and  she  showed  her  guest 
a  narrow  recess  in  the  room  they  were  in, 
across  which  a  curtain  was  drawn.  ■  "  That's 
all  the  bed  I  can  oflGer  you,  I  hope  you'll 
sleep ;  my  husband  won't  makQ  a  ngise 
when  he  comes  in ;  he  does  not  drink— ^ 
least,  not  to  excess.'' 

"  Thaf  s  one  good  tlwig,"  said  Mary. 
"  I  don't  know  that    A  bful  man  who 
,  drinks  is  bad,  but  a  bad  ipan  vbo  does  not 
j  drink  is  worse;;  he  idwajrs  kacw^  what  he  is 
.  abon^  and  you  have  oo^  himself  lo  })lame,; 
it  would  be  a  comfivt  to  blawe'tiie  ^rink." 

A  stnmge  souEce  of  oomfi»t,Xary  thought. 
Wearied  ihoa^  Aa  wae^  ehe  rfx>iuld  not 
sleep.  Herfint  day's  adventures  ii^  Australia 
had  been  ranch  more  remarkable  than  plea^ 
sant;  but  she  had^no  doubt. die  would  meet 
her  husband  at  the  vessel  next  moming,  and . 
get  herself  fau-ly  settled  in  her  avfa  house. 
How  thankful  she  felt  that,  thongh  Robert; 
was  thoughtless,  he  was  not  as  this  woman's 
husband,  and  she  detmninedi  whatever;  she, 
(Ud,  to  befriend  her.  Who  kn^w  but  that 
Robert  and  she  nsg^  be  the)  means  of 
brmging  about  a  better  state  of  matters 
between  this  wretched  pair?  The  woman, 
she  felt,  had  the  making  of  a  noble  woman 
in  her,  if  only  she  were  in  hf^ifusr  cir- 
cumstance^ and  she  was  too  young  to  be 
thoroughly  hazdened  by  despair.  Maiy  was 
moved  to  teais  hesudng  hoc  softly  singing  her 
baby  to  sleep;  it  was  a>gxand  puUetfor  the 
deep  tenderness  tlMt  hod  been  driven  back 
into  hidden  {riaces  by^  the  cruelty:  of  her 
husband.  The  singing  lulled  ,  her  as  well  as 
the  in&nt,  uid  with  ;a  dreamy  idea  that  she- 
was  in  her  own  house  at  Innerpark,  in. 
of  the  comftaHess  bed  and  the  veQf  vtnisse 
circumstances,  at  length  she  slept. 

Vll. 

She  slept,  and  was  at  Innsrpark  during 
the  first  yeara  of  her  married  life,  and  she 
heard  her  husband  speaking  so  distinctly 
that  in  an  effort  tp  answer  him,  she  awoke 
and  came  to  herself.  There  was  a  light  in 
the  zocnn,  which  shone  through  her  curtain, 
and  she  heard  voioes  speaking:  she  had  so 
desire  to  listen,  and  she  closed  hc^  ey«  to 
sleep  agun,  when  one  of  the  voi^  said, 
"  But  1  tell  you  I've  got  it,"  in  tones  that 
made  all  her  pulses  stop ;  it  was  no  dnam 
assuredly — that  was  her  husband's  vnce ;  she 
did  not  speak  or  move. . 


"You  have  long  been  to  get  it,"  said 
Mary's  hostess. 

"Well,  I've  got  it;  seeing  is  believing, 
isnt  it  ?  Look,  and  you  may  count  them,  if 
yoa  like,;  ax  one  himdred  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Did  you  ever  see  as  much 
money  before,  eh  ?  "  and  he  laughed. 
.  "  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  From  England.  It  has  been  sent  mc 
from  England,  and  I  got  it  to-day." 

"ReaUy?", 

"  Yes ;  do  you  not  believe  ine  yet  ?  " 

"You.  wpuld  Ijard|y  steal  it,  1  think.  I 
hope  you  did  not  steal  it." 

"Ob,,_if  it's  any  pleasure  to.  you  to  think 
I.  stole  it,  by  all  jneans  'do  so.  I'm  off  for 
Sydney  tb-morrow  ;^  there's  a  hotel  there  I 
am  in  terms  for,  and  I  can  manage  it  now 
this  w^l  set  me  agoing  famously.  You  can 
come  after  with  the  <±ildrei^  i^nd  III  make 
you  the  lady  you're  so  apxious  to  be." 

"Ahotel?!* 

"Yes  ;  have  you  any  objections?  " 
"  If  I  had,  would  it  make  any  difference  P " 
"  Who  knows  ?   I'm  in  a  good  Humour  to- 
night" 

'.  They  moved  from  their  seats.  Mary  raised 
herself  gentiy,  and  through  a  hole  in  her 
curtain  saw  her '  husband's  face  with  the  full 
li^t-of  the  lamp  on  it  which  he  had  lifted 
from  the  table.  They  disappeared  into  the 
other  room.  , 

Mary  did  not  faint  nor  scream,  nor  speak, 
nor  did.  she  spring  forth  and  co^&ont  this 
man  to  his  face.  Can  love  be  suddenly 
tranuniUed  to  hate  ?  Biit  what  she  felt,  had 
nothing  the  keenly-cut,  proud,  hard-and- 
fast  ]mss  of  just  hate/  it  was  more  horror 
and  loadiing.  Her  whole  nature  revolted 
from  such  cruel  depravity.  As  she  lay  she 
writhed  in  anguish  at  the  discovery  that  the 
man  she  had  loved  should  be  so  base.  It  is 
a  terrible  thing  to  have,  love  killed  in  the 
heart,  and  more  terrible  to  find  that  when 
you  thought  it  dead,  it  will  begin  to  move 
once  more,  and  struggle  back  to  life  in 
horrid  pain.  She  worked  round  to  this 
point,  but  the  reviving  £eeling  had  more  in^ 
it  of  yearning  pi^  than  of  love,  as  for 
jealousy  regarding  this  woman  who  believed 
herself  to  be  his  wife  it  never  once  entered 
her  mind. 

But  she  was  compelled  to  think  iriiat  she 
should  do,  what  it  would  be  best  she  should 
do.  It  was  light,  therefore  a  new  day  had 
come,  as  new  days  will  come,  without  i^ud 
to  griefs  that  would  £un  shroud  th^selves 
in  darkness,  or  joys  that  laugh  in  the  face  of 
the  returned  sun.   The  house  was  still,  and 
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she  rose  veiy  qnietly,  and  stepping  to  the 
door  of  the  other  room,  she  looked  in ;  they 
were  all  in  a  deep  sleep  ;  she  went  in, 
lifted  her  husband's  coat,  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  which  she  had  seen  him  put  the 
money;  she  took  it.  She  ^zed  for  a  moment 
at  her  husband's  face.  How  well  and  inno- 
cent he  looked  in  sleep !  He  used  to  be 
her  ideal  of  the  Apostle  John,  you  remember, 
and  at  this  moment  there  was  almost  a  smile 
on  his  face,  and  certainly  not  a  sign  of  the 
hard,  base  nature  within.  She  was  neither 
nervous  nor  flurried ;  somehow  she  did  not 
care  much  whether  he  awoke  or  not;  she 
would  rather  that  he  did  not.  Going  back 
to  the  room  she  had  slept  in,  she  took  a 
pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper  from  her  pocket 
and  wrote  on  it, "  I  gjve  yon  the  half.  M.  B." 
She  wrapped  the  paper  round  three  of  the 
notes  and  left  them  on  the  table.  Then 
silently  she  glided  from  the  house.  Whether 
she  haddone  right  or  wrong,  she  did  not  know ; 
she  acted  on  impulse.  Probably  if  she  had 
had  time  ^nd  opportunity  to  season  the 
thing  out  with  Archbishop  Whately,  she 
would  not  have  given  way  to  her  in:^)ulse ; 
but  she  had  thought,  "  What  is  money  to  me 
now,  and  they  are  in  starvation  ^  I'll  give 
them  the  half,  and  1*11  go  home."  The  very 
thought  of  that  word  nearly  overset  her. 
What  was  home — where  was  home?  The 
hope  that  had  made  home  to  her  for  many  a 
year  had  died  a  horribly  cruel  death.  .  But 
she  was  on  the  public  roftdj  and  the  world 
was  beginning  to  stir.  There  had  been  rain 
in  the  night,  and  everything  was  fresh  and 
glistening ;  but  just  at  this  moment  she  could 
not  see  it ;  with  a  face  in  which  the  light  was 
quenched  and  with  heavy  step,  she  kept  on 
her  way  and  reached  the  ship,  "whose  friendly 
shelter  she  had  left  only  twenty-four  hours 
before. .  In  point  of  feelmg  she  had  lived  a 
century,  as  it  seemed  to  her. 

Tin. 

Some  of  the  men  on  deck  'greeted  her 
chreriiy.  As  she  passed  she  met  the  captain 
at  the  head  of  the  cabin-stairs,  "  Ah,  you  are 
bright  ^nd  early,  Mrs.  Bathgate,"  he  said. 
Then  seeing  her  face  better,  he  stopjied. 

"When  do  you  sail  again,  captam?"  she 
asked. 

"  Not  for  some  weeks." 

"  Is  there  any  ship  that  goes  sooner?" 

"That  one  next  us,  the  Australia,  sails 
to-day.'' 

"  Thank  you.   Then  I'll  go  back  with  it," 
He  asked  no  questions;  something  had 
happened,  he  saw,  and  it  was  neither  want  of 
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interest  nor  want  oX  curiosity  that  made  him 
h{^  his  tongue.  Some  people  show  in- 
terest by  asking  impadent  questims ;  some 
by  letting  you  alone.  Oh,  there  are  times 
when  it  is  unutteimbly  gmteful  to  be  let 
alone. 

Mrs.  Bathgate  wetot  down  to  the  cabin, 
where  the  stewardess  was  bus}V  "  Ah,  Mrs. 
Bathgate,  you'U  be  sony  to  hax  Ae  news," 
she  said. 

"  Sorty ! "  repeated  Mary  m  a  dry  h<^ow 
tone.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  never  could 
be  either  sony  or  astmished  more,  as  if  every 
feeling  of  her  nature  was  exhausted. 

"Yts,"  said  the  stewardess,  who,  in  Ae 
comparatWe  dailcness,  had  not  noticed  the 
change  in  her  late  passenger,  "just  after  you 
left  yesterday  a  man  came,  who  had  known 
Mrs.  Fleioing's  husband,  to  tell  her  that  he 
died  six  weeks  ago.  She  fainted,  as  we 
thoug^it,  but  she  never  came  out  of  it — it  was 
death.  The  doctor  said  she  had  heart  dis- 
ease, and  the  shock  had  killed  her." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Bathgate,  finc^g 
herself  stiired  by  the  story  of  another's  woe ; 
bat  "ah,"  she  thought,  "there  are  things 
worse  to  bear  than  death."  She  sat  down  in 
silence,  and  the  stewardess,  seeii^  something 
was  wrong,  did  not  speak  again  till  Mary 
asked, «  Where  is  the  child  ?  " 

"  Here ;  she  is  sleeping  yet  as  sound  as  a 
top.  The  body,  you  know,  was  taken  on 
shore,  and  will  be  buried  to^ay.  What  is 
to  be  done  with  the  child  no  tme  knows  yet ; 
she  hasn't  a  friend  herc^  and  as  few  at  home, 
I  fancy." 

"  L  am  going  home  in  the  Austrafia .-  Ill 
take  her  with  me,  if  no  one  else  claims  her." 

"If will  be  a  charity,  ma'am,  and  sbe% 
very  fond  of  you,"  said  the  woman,  while  she 
thought  to  herself,  "You  must  luive  found 
your  husband  a  terribly  bad  lot.** 

But  Mary  did  not  enlighten  any  one  as  to 
the  reason  of  her  immediate  return ;  it  was  a 
story  she  could  hardly  have  bttKight  henelf 
to  tell  to  a  human  being. 

She  went  to  the  t^rth  irtiere  l}ie  littfe 
Mary  Fleming  was  sleeping,  and  «at  down 
by  her  to  wait  till  she  should  wake ;  daring 
the  voyage  she  had  many  times  (tone  tins. 
Now,  when  Ae  little  creature  begui  'to  move 
and  sat  up  bewildtted,  and  -^baaged.  her 
small  fat  fists  into-  her  ^s.  slw  looked  at 
Mrs.  Bathgate  with  a  sly,  roguish  hngh,  and 
proceeded  to  business  at  once : — 

"  Get  on  my  coes,  please,,  m'othermanunft." 

"  Kiss  me  first,**  said  Mary. 

She  jumped  up  and  flung  her  niiole  litik 
person  on  Mary's  nedc 
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"You  love  me  dearly?" 

"  Es,  I  *ove  ou  and  mamma." 

"  Would  you  like  to  live  with  me  always  ?" 

**  Es,  and  mamma." 

"Your  mamma  is  away,  darling,  and  she 
would  bin  you  to  live  vidi  me.  I. am  to 
take  care  of  yon." 

"  Till  mamma,  comes  back  7  " 

"  Yes,  my  darling." 

"  She  is  way  to  look  for  papa.  Soon  back." 

The  two  Marys,  had  breakfast  together. 
The  thoughts  of  the  elder  went  back  to  that 
miserable  house  she  had  left  some  hours 
since— what  kind  of  scene  woulj  be  enacted, 
^ere,  would  Robert  be  ashamed  or  enraged, 
or  how  would  he  feel,  if  he  could  be  said  to 
have  feeling?  Would  he  let  the  ill-fated 
woman  know  that  she  had  the  misfortune — 
if  misfmtime  it  could  be  called — not  to  be 
his  wife?  It  was  impossible  to  guess,  and  it 
was  far  from  a  pl^sant  subject  to  dwell 
upon,  and  the  child  tiottmg  about  constantly 
diverted  her  attention,  and  before  night  they 
sailed  on  their  return  voyage  on  b<»ud  the 
Australia.  Poor  little  Maiy !  she  did  not 
soon  forget  her  mother,  and  there  were  times 
when  her  face  grew  •  grave,  and  she  went 
away  and  sat  alone,  and  would  be  found  in 
tears  and  saying  never  a  word.  This  quiet 
grief  of  such  a  little  creature  touched  her 
adopted  mo&er  to  the  heart ;  it  seemed  as 
if  it  were  the  very  sympathy  die  needed  for 
herself,  and  in  soothing  the  diild  she  found 
salve  for  her  own  jagged,  painful  wound,  and 
they  grew  together  as  mother  and  daughter 
for  life. 

When  they  reached  London,  Mary  wrote 
to  her  Buccessar  at  InnerpaA.  It  was  a 
trial  to  her  to  do  this ;  she  could  not  publish 
her  husband's  shame;  she  merely  said  that 
circumsKmces  were  such  that  she  had  judged 
it  better  to  return  home  than  to  remain.  Of 
course  she  did  not  doubt  that  the  circum- 
stances would  come  to  be  known ;  but  she 
at  least  would  keep  silence  m  the  subject 
She  also  said  that  she  meant  to  begin  busi- 
ness again,  and  would  have  preferred  Inner- 
park,  but  she  couM  not  in  bones^  start  in 
-  exposition  to  him,  but  would  try  some  other 
town  in  the  same  district.  Did  he  know  of 
any  opening  at  present?  She  got  au  answer 
by  return  of  post,  saying  that  she  had  arrived 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  as  he  had  been 
ofioed  an  advantageous  jiost  abroad,  and 
had  been  about  to  advertise  the  business. 
She  m^ht  enter  on  it  immediately,  and  the 
sooner  she  could  come  the  better,  as  they 
would  then  be  able  to  settle  the  aflhir  satis- 
factorily. So  they  went  down  to  Innerparic 


When  Mrs.  Bathgate  went  into  her  own 
shop  again,  and  sat  down  in  her  own  chair, 
she  wondered  if  Hat  past  six  months  had 
been  a  dream  or  a  reahty;  but  for  the  child 
at  her  feet  she  would  almost  have  made  her- 
self believe  that  she  had  never  been  away, 
that  the  bright  hope  that  had  so  long  lighted 
up  the  hours  in  that  shop  still  hung  in  the 
fiiture,  but  her  old  fr^nd  Mrs.  Middleby 
arrived  to  convince  her  of  the  stem  &cts. 
She  said — 

"  Mrs.  Bathgate !  I  am  so  glad — but  in- 
deed  I  would  need  to  know  why  you  have 
come  back  before  I  say  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  perhaps  I  should  say  I  am  Sony?" 

"  I  would  not  like  you  to  be  sorry  on  my 
account,"  said  Maiy.  "  I  came  bade  be- 
cause I  judged  it  best  to  do  so." 

"  But  why  ?  Did  you  see  Mr.  Bathgate  ? 
Was  he  well?" 

"  I  saw  him,  and  he  was  qtiite  well." 

"  Did  he  not  want  to  come  with  you  ?  " 

«  No," 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  were  at  so  much  trouble 
and  expense;  it  would  not  cost.yon  little?" 
"  No." 

"  And  you  did  not  think  of  stayii^  there  ?** 
"  No." 

"  Well,  if  I  had  been  you,  when  I  was 
there  I  would  have  stayed  a  while.  A  child 
of  one  of  the  pas^gers  ?  Did  you  think  it 
altogether  prudent  to  burden  yourself  with  a 
child?" 

"  Yes  J  I  thought  it  one  of  the  very  best 
investments  I  could  make." 

"  That  ifill  be  as  it  turns  out." 

"  I  never  doubt  such  a  thing  turning  well 
out" 

"  Well,  it  says  a  good  deal  for  your  faith, 
Mrs.  Bathgate,  after  being  so  sorely  tried. 
I've  learned  never  to  expect  much  from 
anything  earthly," 

And  Mrs.  Middleby  went  away,  having  a 
fine  field  on  which  to  exercise  her  small 
curiosity  in  the  m)rstery  of  Mary's  hurried 
return  and  the  parentage  of  the  child ;  for  of 
course  she  was  far  too  clever  to  beUeve  the 
simple  truth ;  persons  like  her  always  see  a 
deeper  deep,  espedally  if  it  is  to  any  one's 
dLn^dit. 

IX. 

No  relative  of  Mary  Fleming's  ever  turned 
up  to  claim  her,  and  she  and  her  "  m'other 
mamma"  moved  on  quietly  and  soberly 
together. 

Wounds  most  heal  if  people  are  to  live. 
The  old  lightness  of  heart  and  step  could 
never  oame  back  to  Mrs.  Bathgate,  but  she 
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had  many  things  to  enjoy  for  all  that,  and 
was  capable  of  enjoying  them,  atthougfa  she 
could  never  entirely  bajiish  from  her  mind 
that  scene  in  which  she  stole  her  own 
money,  and  left  her  husband  sleeping  with  a 
smile  upon  his  face.  Often  she  wondered 
what  had  been  his  fate  since,  but  sfae  could 
never  bring  herself  to  expose  the  story  so  as 
to  set  on  foot  inqmries  tfll  about  six  years 
after  her  return  from  her  one  remarkable 
voyage.  She  heard  that  her  townsman, 
Adam  Lander  (whose  admiration  for  herself, 
and  judicious  resignation,  she  had  never 
either  known  or  suspected),  had  been  ad- 
vised to  take  a  voyage  for  his  health,  and 
had '  fixed  to  go  to  Australia.  He  was  now 
■a  nuddle-aged  man  in  good  circumstances; 
and  if  tiiis  had  been  a  mere  stoiy  it  would 
have  ended  by  word  coming  home  of  Robert 
Bathgate's  death,  and  Maiy  and  Adam 
joining  hands  and  living  comfortably  ever 
after ;  but  one  must  stidc  to  the  tmUi,  and 
the  truth  in  this  instance  is  a  good  deal  less 
stale  than  sucli  a  condusion  as  tiiat  would 
hove  been.  Now  Mary  knew  that  Mr.- 
Lander  was  a  quiet  discreet  manj- aad'sbe 
resolved  to  ask  him  to  seek  out  'thA  mail 
who  had  been  her  husband,  if  possible. 
Mrs.  Bathgate  was  not  the  slim,'  ddicate- 
looking  girl  that  Mr.  Lander  had  fancied  in 
his  qui^  way  exactly  twenty  ftsas  -iwfore. 
■3he  was,  if  anything,  stout,  having  due  colour 
of  health  in  her  face,  and  the  air  of  a  person 
who  is  thoroughly  well  to  do;  but  she 
trembled  like  a  giil  as  she  unfolded  her  story, 
and  the  man  felt  himself  bum  lyith  indigna- 
tion as  he  heard  it 

"The  scoundrel!  the  base  scoundrel!" 
nearly  burst  from  his  Iqs ;  but  for  her  sake 
he  du]  not  utter  bis  thou^ts. 

"And  now/'  she  said,  "Mr.  Laiidei,  I 
have  told  you  all.  You  would  oblige  me 
deeply,  if  you  shoiUd  come  across  them^  and 
tliey  need  hel^,  by  giving  it  -as  yon  think 
best,  and  drawing  on  me  for  .the  repaymeat 
of  it" 

"  He  does  not  deserve  it,  Mrs.  Bathgate, 
from  you," 

"  We  don't  all  get  .our  deserts,  though,  and 
I  can't  help  doin^  it ;  it  is  to  gratify  myself, 
so  I  take  no  credit  for  it" 

"And  that's  her  revenge,"  thought  Mr. 
Lander  after  she  was  gcme.  "Ginng  him 
half  of  all  he  stole,  and  wantii^  to  give 
him  Dune !  She  is  a  good  woman.  I  was 
not  mistaken  in  her — too  good  'M'  tbti 
world;  If  I  could  help  him 'to  a  thorough 
flogging  and  a  diet  of  bread  and'  water,  (hat 
would  gratify  me.    To  think  <^  sudi  a 


woman  being  yoked  to  a  ouscteaot  like 

that!" 

When  Mr.  Lander  reached  Melbourne  be 
went  direct  to  a  boarding-house,  to  which  he 
had  been  recommended.  He  did  not  fc«^ 
Mrs.'  Bathgate's  roqnest,  and  made  inquines 
in  various  direcdoas  whets  he  tiioiic^t  it 
possible  he  ndgfat  get  infonnatieo,  but  was 
not  successful.  He  thought  -of  telling  the 
stcuy  to  Mrs.  Ramsgate,  his  Uuidlady ;  but 
as  he  had  'gbt  it  he  supposed,  in  oonftdence, 
he  did  not  feel  hiitiself  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
aithOu^  he  was  tempted,  for  Mis.  Ram^gate 
was  a  very  fnmk,  social  plieasant  wooaan, 
who  gave  him  her  own  history  fireely 
enough. 

In  showing  him  the  j^otogn^  <rf  a  boy, 
she  said— 

"Tbat-HraS!  my  last  tAMy  he  died  at 
three  years  old.  X  had  frve,  and  wme  <tf 
them  lived  much  jMyond  that  age.  Ah,  if 
«nly  one  had-  Irred,  w^  he'  MMdd  have 
been  'to  me  now  !  My  hosfoand  Ms  a  bad 
mad  J  he  l»pt  ns  in  poverty  and  'vretcbed- 
«ess,  till  he  was  killed  by  a  wall  fidUng  on 
him  as  he  was  walking  under  it.  Yoa  may 
tbiok  me  hard,  Mr.  Luidei^  bat  I  was  not 
soroyfor  his  death — not  on  my  own  aceoont; 
and  yet  he  looked  well,"  she  said:  "You 
would  never  have  supposed  be  was  the  man 
he  was,  without  a  particle  of  feding  for  any 
one  but  hiaodf  See,  this  is  his'Ukeseas; 
he  gave  it  to  me  before  we-  were  manied. 
Handsome,  is  it  not?  " 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Lander  in  sut|xise,  and 
taking  it  into  his  hand,  "  that* s  Robert  Bath- 
gate ! 

"  You  knew  him  ?  "  die  exdatmed. 

"  Fetfectly ;  he  belonged  to  the  town  I 
came  from.   I  saw  hia— — "  Mr.  Lander 
was  going  to  say  "  his  wife  jast  before  I  teft," 
but  he  stopped  almyMly  <m  die  edge  of  the 
(smmunicatiDn.       *'  j 
'  "Welli"  she  said,  "I  have  sometimes  ; 
suspeoted-  hir  name*  was  not  Kamsgate.   He  , 
used  to  gee  ktlemfrom  a  Maty  Bathgate,  I  j 
know,  although  I  only  saw  a  bit  of  one  once  j 
b^  chance.   He  said  to  me  that  slw  was  a 
mairied  sister.     Do   you  know  her,  Mr.  ' 
Lander  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  Mary  Bathgate." 

"Was  she  his  sister?" 

Mr.  Lander  hesitated. 

"Was  she?  "she  asked  again.  "Ismoect 
not" 

"'  No,  she  was  not" 

"His  wife?"  she  said  in  a  quiet  lov 

voice.       ■  ■ 
"Yea" 
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"  There  is  nothing  I  can't  believe  of  him/' 
she  said  in  the  hard  manner  that  the  very 
remembrance  of  her  life  with  him  brought 
back — "nothing.  And  it  was  she  he  stole 
the  money  from,  I  know."  Her  face  grew 
white  and  set  as  she  spoke.  "  But  I'll  send 
that  money  to  her  — the  three  hundred 
pounds  she  left  us.  I  can  do  ■  it  Oh,  to 
think  that  she  stripped  herself  for  us~for 
him — for  me  !"  and  at  this  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"  She  did  more  "  said  Mr.  Lander ;  "  she 
commissioned  me  to  try  to  Ioo]^:]rou  oat, 
and  help  you^  if  I  found  that  you  needed 
help." 

I'U  write  to  her.  Ah,  I'll  write  to  her 
and  tell  her  my  gratitude,  and  return  her 
money." 

"  You  may  write,  but  you  need  not  send 
her  the  money.  I  don't  think  she  would 
take  it" 

"  If  she  does  not  need  it  herself,  she  may 
give  it  to  some  one  who  does.  From  her 
hands  it  is  sure  to  do  good ;  it  saved  me. 
That  morning  when  my  husband — or  hers — 
rose  and  found  the  money  gone,  he  would  not 
believe  it,  and  then  he  accusal  me  of  having 
taken  it,  and  I,  mad  with  anger,  told  him  a 
woman  had  as^d  for  a  night^  lodging, 'and 
that  no  doubt  she  had  taken  it  ;  but  if  be 
had  come  by  it  honestly,  the  police  would 
help  him,  and  I  described  my  vtsitoc  He 
said,  *  I'U  ^t  it  yet,*  and  rusbed-ont  of  the 


;  house.  He  was  brought  back  in  two  hours 
1  alive,  but  that  was,  aJl.  ,  He  never  spoke 
again.  By  that  time  I  had  found  the  half  of 
the  missing  money  on  the  table,  wrapped  in 
a  paper,  with  the  words,  *  I  give  you  the 
halt  M.  B.'  I  thought  it  must  have  been 
his  sister;  I  never  tiEiought  it  could  have 
been  his  wife,  and  I  took  the  money,  and 
began  a  boarding-house,  and  I  have  suc- 
ceeded every  day.  since,  llwre  has  been  a 
bles»ng  on  that  money.  Ahj  if  my  boy  had 
lived  1  But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  perhaps 
it  better ;  he  m^it-have  had  his  fatliefs 
na^iire,"  and  she  shuddered  as  she  spoke  the 
last  wo'ds. 

Mrs.  Ramsgate  w?-ote  a  long,  warm-hearted 
letter  to  Mrs.  Bathgate,  and  sent  flie  three 
hundred  pounds.  Mary  shed  many  tears 
'Over  the  sad  end  of  the  man  the'  love  of 
whom  she  could  not  cast  wholly  out  of  her 
heart,  for  hers  was  a  nature  loving  much 
and  foigiving  much,  and  they  k^t  up  a 
correspondence,  tiieSe  two  women,  by  which 
they  contrived  to  maintain  a  lovifag  interest 
in  each  other.  «        ■    ,  -  . .  .  • 

Mr.  Lander  remained  , -in  Austialia,  and 
married  Mis.  Ramsgate,  and  his  fiiends  at 
home  nttide  the  sage  remark  that  this  Was 
a  marriage  "  that  must '  have '  be«i>'  to  be," 
seeing  he  had  gone  so  far  for  a  wife ;  but 
they  did  not  know  all  the  partietdars  that 
made  it  really  a  remarkable  oatcotue  of  the 
chances  and  changes  <i£  life. 


NORA'S  FAREWELL. 

VT'OU  know  that  my  life  ha»been  cradled  here, 

And  you  should  not  reproach  me  «o  j 
But  when-he  says,  "Nora^  Z  want  yon,  dear," 
Why,  what  ^oM  t  do  but  go  ? 

The  old  house  is  fiill  of  sweet  peace  and  rest — 
I'll  remember  each  stick  and  stone  ! 

But  can  I  remain  in  the  warm-lined  nest 
And  let  him  go  forth  alone  ? 

How  could  I  sit  in  the  midst  of  you, 
Who  are  strangers  to  sucli  self^blame— ^ 

If  I  felt  in  my  heart  I  had  been  untrue, 
And  so  lightly  withstood  his  c^aim  ? 
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I  know  there  are  perils  and  storms  a-nigli, 
That  the  future  looks  cold  and  dim  ; 

But  if  he  must  brave  it,  why  should  not  I  ? 
For  I  am  a  part  of  him. 
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POOR  little  Ruth !  On  a  bright  wintry 
morning  she  was  wandering  about  like 
a  timid  creature  of  the  woods,  driven  to 
despair  by  some  myst^ous  act  of  cruelty. 
Hither  and  thither  among  the  glades  and 
ddls  'of  the  beautiiiil  garden  she  had  learned 
to  look  upon  as  ber  own,  she  walked  to  and 
fro,  hating  it  because  she  was  soon  to  be 
expelled— an  outcast,  an  alien,  yet  imiocenL 
Except  a  little  fit  of  petulance  or  caprice 
now  and  then,  she  could  not  accuse  herself 
of  having  wronged  the  parent  by_  whom  she 
had  been  adopted  and  just  now  disinherited. 
Would  it  not  be  best  to  die,  seeing  that  she 
had  no  longer  a  home,  no  longer  a  pro- 
tector, no  longer  a  duty?  But  how  was 
she  to  die  ?  A  man  would  have  courage  to 
shoot  himself,  or  get  his  dues  by  force,  or  at 
least  he  might  win  back  all  that  he  had 
lost.  She  could  do  none  of  these  things, 
and  she  despised  herself  for  such  helpless- 
ness. There  was  surely  no  sadder  figure 
for  the  winter  son  to  look  upon  than  this 
despairing  litde  maiden  of  eighteen;  yet 
there  was  something  to  smile  at  too,  for  you 
felt  that  a  very  Kttle  would  dry  those  angry 
tears,  and  chedc  those  i»ssionate  aobs.  The 
impotent  indignation  of  very  sm^dl  aestfures 
has  ever  its  comic  as  weU  as  tnjpc  side. 
She  saw  somebody  coming  towards  her 
dirough  the  trees,  and  ran,  bird-like,  a  few 
steps  forwards,  as  if  to  escape  from  him ; 
then  seeing  there  was  no  help  for  it,  stood 
still,  trembling.  **  I  will  be  proud  and 
angry,  as  I  have  a  right  to  be,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  I  loved  Bertie  as  a  brother  yester- 
day, but  I  ought  to  hate  him,  and  I  do  bate 
him  now,  since  he  is  the  new  master  here, 
and  every  bit  of  bread  I  eat  from  to-day  is 
his  charity." 

The  girl  and  youth  met  without  a  word — 
she  downcast  and  pale,  he  flushed  and  eager. 

"  Ruth,"  he  said  in  a  voice  full  of  joy 
and  hope — "  Ruth,  have  you  no  word  of 
congratulation  ?  Why,  I  thought  you  would 
be  the  first  to  rejoice  in  good  fortune ; 
and,  after  aH,  does  not  good  luck  to  me 
mean  good  luck  to  yon  ?  **  And  he  stooped 
to  kiss  and  caress  ha*,  but  she  drew  back. 

"  How  can  yon  talk  so  ?  "  she  cried.  "  I 
may  be  hd^ess,  but  I  have  not  a  mean 
spirit  I  would  rather  starve  than  be  a 
burden  upon  you." 

Hie  young  man's  face,  which  was  singu- 
lariy  candid  and  sweet  in  expression, 
changed  in  a  moment   He  crimsoned,  his 


large  brown  eyes  filled  with  tears,  his  lips 
trembled. 

"  Oh !  Ruth,  how  could  you  ever  be  a 
burden  upon  me?  You  must  know  what  I 
mean.  Our  father  by  adoption  felt  sure  that 
in  making  me  his  heir,  he  but  divided  his 
fortune  between  us.    Dou't  you  love  me  ?  " 

She  went  on  from  one  bitter  speech  to 
another,  Imdly  hearing  his  words. 

"  What  does  it  matter  whom  I  love?"  I 
loved  Aim,  and  he  thought  it  no  unkindness 
to  let  me  be  driven  a  b^gar  fix>m  his  doors  I 
I  don't  see  that  love  has  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  have  to  begin  my  life  again  with- 
out any  help,  and  yours  he  has  mapped  out 
for  you  just  as  you  wished  it.  Of  course 
you  are  happy,  and  I  am  miserable." 

Ruth,  only  listen  to  me  for  a  minute, 
and  I  can  niake  you  understand  what  I 
mean." 

"  I  understand ;  there  is  no  possibility  of 
making  a  mistake,"  cned  Ruth,  with  a  burst 
of  tears.  "  You  were  always  generous,  and 
you  wish  to  make  amends  for  the  injustice 
shown  to  me,  but  I  cannot  be  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  like  a  slave^L  .1  have  a  will 
of  my  own." 

For  some  time  the  youth  -was  silent  At 
last  he  said  very  sonowfidly —  . 

"  Then  I  was  wrong,  and  you  never  cared 
about  me,  Ruth,  or  else  my  good  fortune  is 
evil  fortune  mdeed,  if  what  has  happened 
to-day  has  turned  you  against  me." 

She  made  no  answer. 

"Which  is  the  truth?"  he  asked.  "  In 
fairness  you  are  bounci  to  tell  me  that." 

But  he  could  get  no  answer  from  her ;  his 
words  had  not  softened  her — rather  the  re- 
verse, for  she  took  the  slight  peremptoriness 
in  his  voice  as  an  assumption  of  his  new 
dignity.  Never  before  had  he  talked  to  her 
of  what  was  due  to  himself.  They  had  been 
a  pair  of  happy  children  till  to^y,  loving 
each  o^ter  with  no  more  thought  mutual 
obligation  than  young  birds. 

When  she  did  speak,  it  was  only  to  make 
matters  worse,  and  they  parted  sorrowfiilly 
antf  bitterly. 

It  was  a  superb  winter  momii^,  and  by 
little  and  little  the  bright  colours  of  cloud- 
less sky,  glossy  evergreen,  scarlet  berry,  and 
velvety  turf,  got  into  poor  little  Ruth's 
heart,  cheering  it  and  calming  it  Every 
step  recalled  some  kindness  of  the  good 
man  who  had  died  a  day  or  two  ago.  Here 
be  had  arranged  a  little  garden  for  her,  and 
filled  it  with  sudi  flowers  as  children  love ; 
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there  he  had  built  a  stable  for  her -pony;  in 
another  place  was  her  dovecote.  One  of  his 
chief  pleasures  seemed  to  have  been  in 
pleasing  her.  She  began  to  find  excuses  for 
that  eccentric  will  of  his,  read'  only  aa  hour 
ago,  by  which  Bertie  inherited  all  that  he 
possessed..  Even  her  doves  and  pony  be- 
longed to  Bertie  now  !  '*  He  must  have  had 
some  good  reason  for  doing  this,"  the  child 
said  to  herself,  and  tried  to  divine  what  it 
could  be.  Well,  what  else  oould  he  have 
intended,  but  that  Bcstie  should  many  her 
some  day?  But  things  could  never  ccune 
right  between  Bertie  and  herself  nov;  he 
was  growing  imperious  and  exacting  abeady, 
and  would  not  his  love  be  a  mere  pieoe  of 
generosity  and  heroic  self-sacrifice?  She 
wished  ^  had  bean  less  violent  in  her  re- 
proacfaeSf  for  the  nice  of  the  dead,  bnt  she 
felt  none  the  less  vindictive  towards  his  heir. 
She  would  leave  him  to  the  fiill  enjoyment 
of  his  new  position,  and  would  begin  life 
anew  without  any  help.  Oh  1  what  could 
she  do  to  earn  her  bread?  she  thought, 
sitting  down  in  a  lonely  spot  to  weep. 

Meantime,  Bertie  was  going  over  his  new 
domains  with  aitemate  feelings  of  dismay 
and  exhilaration.  Rath  was  the  one  person 
he  loved  best  in  the  world,  but  he  loved 
himself  a  little ;  and  at  twenty-one  even  real 
gnef  can  be  for  a  time  absorbed  in  uneit- 
pected  good  fortune.  When  he  left  Ruth  a 
few  minutes  ago,  it  was  with  the  feeling  that 
he  should  never  care  a  straw  for  his  nu^ginifi- 
cent  possessions,  would  most  likely  leave 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  go  abroad, 
and  so  on ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  be^^  the 
survqr  of  the  superb*  old  house  which  had 
that  day  become  his  own,  than  his  thoughts 
took  a  nune  cheerful  turn. 

It  was  one  of  those  Elizabethan  n\apsions 
that  bear,  both  inside  and  out,  the  stamp  of 
English  character,  having  rich  red  walls  of  a 
thidmess  that  appears  tyclopean  in  these 
days;  lofty  rooms,  well  adapted  fc^  tlje 
massive  furniture  of  our  ancestors ;  liberal 
allowance  of  kitchens  and  cellars,  in  the 
recesses  cS  which  it  would  be  easy  to  hide  a 
disguised  hero  or  a  murdered  enemy ;  as<d 
numerous  nooks  and  comers  fit  to  turn  to 
any  use,  from  a  prison  to  a  lEuiy*s  boudoir. 
The  late  owner  had  been  eccentric  in  many 
things,  but  consistent  in  his  love  of  what  is 
really  and  purely  English.  From  the  hall 
to  the  atti(^  the  vyt  rested  upon  nothing 
^t  was  not  oitiiely  patriotic,  if  we  may 
apply  the  word  to  art,  and  good  and  satisfy- 
ing was  the  result  The  armour  worn  by 
Eogli^  knic^ts  at  Cressy  and  Poictieis,  the 


pu:tures  painted  .by  Reynt^ds  and  Gains- 
borough,  the  chests  and  coffers  carved  out 
of  English  oak,  the  well-filled  library  of 
Enghsh  authors  in  sober  brown  ant^  gdd 
bindii^Si— all  these  things  wore  a  new  and 
fascinating  aspect  to  him.  If  Ruth  broke  his 
heart,  he  would  still  do  what  behoved  an 
English  gentleman  of  the  old  school ;  and  the 
boy's  honest  nature  glowed  with  all  kinds  of 
enthusiasms  and  emodons.  But  Ruth  would 
not  break  either  his  heart  or  her  own.  When 
the  first  passion  of  his  disaj^intment  was 
over,  he  felt  sure  she  woidd  see  that  all  was 
wisely  ordered  for  bersdf  as  well  as  for  him. 

XI. 

Exactly  an  hour  from  the  time  that  Roth 
and  Bectie  had  parted,  though  it  seem«l  an 
age  to  each,  they  met  agam.  But  under  what 
a  difierent  aspea  1  Now  it  was  the  youth 
who  looked  crushed  and  heart-brokezit — the 
girl,  \rtiose  face  was  bright  and  symp^hetic. 
Ruth  felt  now  a  little  cc^orted  as  to  her  own 
affairs,  but  full  of  compunction  for  her  treat- 
ment of  him.  After  all,  it  was  mean  and 
petty  to  reproach  him  for  wrong  dtme  by 
auo^er.  It  was  pot  his  doing  that  he  was  i 
suddenly  a  prince  and  she  a  beggar  girl; 
and  though  there  was  no  good  fairy  to 
bring,  them  together  as  in  a  story-book,  they 
might  be  kind  and  pleasant  to  each  otiier  for 
old  acquaintance'  sake.  &o  she  was  return- 
ing to  the  house  determined  to  find  him, 
and  say  how  sorry  she  was  fat  her  nans^^ 
behaviour,  when  a  sudden  turn  brought  ucm 
face  to  face.  She  was  so  full  of  her  peni- 
tence that  she  did  not  notice  his  pallor,  and, 
holdbig  out  her  hand,  b^ian  ei^niy — 

"  Dear  Bertie,  fbrgive  me  for  saying 
sudi  hard  things  to  you  just  now.  I  am 
very  sony.  I  .can  never  accept  anything  j 
from  you ;  but  I  do  rejoice  in  your  pro- 
sperity, I  do  indeed,  and  I  sbalt  not  take 
any  harm,  never  fear."  '  j 

"  You  don't  know  what  a  mockery  all  this 
is,"  he  answ^ed  almost  savagely.      I  have 
nothing  to  bestow  upon  you,  Ruth — not  even  ^ 
a  crust  of  bread.   My  prosperi^  has  lasted 
just  two  hours,  and  now  I  am  a  bc^;gar  I "  i 

He  pat  his  hwd  to  his  brow  distractedly.  I 

"  It  seems  like  a  horrid  n^htmare,  but  it 
is  the  truth.    Ohl  RuUi,  it  is  hard  to  be  ^ 
waked  from  such  a  dream^   Since  I  left  you 
I  have  beat  going  over  the  okl  |da<M  and 
roi^ng  all  kmds  of  plans,  not  to  please  ! 
mysdf  only,  but  others.   I  intended  to  build  { 
a  room  fast  ofa  dear  old  tiUo^  ko  Uutl  could 
have  him  to  help  and  advise  me  always,  uul 
I  saw  in  my  mind's  ey^  oew  cottages  iqr 
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those  capital  fellows  vrho  nutsed  all  their 
neighbours  during  the  fever  last  year,  and  a 
lovely  boudoir  for  you,  for  I  thought  in  time 
you  would,  rather  live  here  with  nM  than  any- 
where else.  But  I  shall  emigrate  next  week, 
and  marry  some  savage  wcnnan-^nless  I 
shoot  myself,  ^ich  perhaps  would  be  the 
best  thing  to  do.  A  second  wilt  is  found, 
revoking  the  first,  and  now  not  a  hal^afiy 
comes  to  me." 

Ruth's  first  thought  was  to  oomfint  him.- 
You  will  soon  forget  this  disappoint- 
ment, Bertie,"  she  said  gently.  "  Our  dear 
father  had  doubtless  some  good  reason  for 
leaving  his  fortune  elsewhere.  We  cannot 
say  we  are  disinherited." 

"But  you  are  not  disinherited!"  tried 
Bertie.  "  The  tables  are  turned,  Ruth,  with 
a.  vengeance ;  it  is  you  who  are  rich— I  who 
am  a  beggar  now." 

"  Oh,  Bertie,  is  that  true  ?  "  ' 

"  You  may  well  look  aghast  t  Oh !'  it  is 
too  cruel.  What  can  I  do  ?  My  education 
is  not  finished ;  I  have  no  friends ;  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  plenty  of  money  all  my 
life ;  and  now  I  am  thrown  without  wartung 
on  my  own  resources.  But  I  for;^ot  that  I 
have  not  wbhed  you  joy  of  your  inheritance, 
Rutfi;  pray  forgive  me." 

Ruth  was  trying  to  put  her  thoughts  into 
words,  but  found  it  difficult  to  begin.  What 
did  she  care  for  this  great  fortune  now)  see- 
ing that  he  was  miserable?  Yet,  if  she  said 
so,  how  was  he  to  bdieve  her  ?  He  seemed 
to  wad  the  unspeakable  longing  for  sym- 
pathy in  her  face,  for  he  added — 

"  Don't  be  unhappy  about  me. '  I  am  a 
man,  and  you  are  a  woman,  and  it  is  right 
that  I  should  work  and  you  should  not.  If 
i  I  only  knew  how  to  set  ^out  it,  I  would  not 
1  mind.  Bat  I  won't  be  beholden  to  any  one." 

That  stung  her,  for  she  was  on  the  point 
of  saying,  "  Forget  the  idle  words  I  said. 
Take  my  love,  if  yon  will,  and  my  fortune, 
anyhow."   Now  she  could  not  say  that 

"  Is  evCTything  left  to  nie  to  do  exactly 
as  I  like  with?"  she  asked. 

"Not  exactly;  but  everything  is  yours. 
There  are  trustees,  of  course." 

**  And  would  they  prevent  me  from  doing 
what  is  just?"  she  said  in  as  business-like  a 
voice  as  she  could  put  on.  "I  mean,  in 
making  over  half  this  property  to  you.  He 
loved  us  both  equally.  We  were  alike  his 
children,  in  everything  but  name  and  blood. 
I  would  rather  lave  nothing  than  have  all." 

"This  is  childish,"he  answered  impatiently. 
"Law  is  law,  and  it  has  made  you  mistress 
here.   Vou  cannot  undo  a  dead  man's  will." 


"  Dear  Bertiie,  we  have  always  been  good 
to  each  other  till  now.  Why  should  any 
change  of'  circnmstances  alter  us  in  that  ? 
You  wwted  me  to  share  your  fortune,  just  as 
I  want  you  to  take  half  mine." 

He  laughed  scornfully. 

"Aral'  don't  you  remember  what  you 
said  ?  I  have  not  a  mean  spirit  ahy  more 
than  yourself,  and  I  would  rather  go  to  the 
gtdd-diggittgs  dian  be  a  burdoi  upon  you. 
Had  ^ni  cand  for  me  as  much  as  I  thought, 
it  could  make  no  difference  now.  All  that 
is  ovef  tietween  us." 

'  And  it  seemed,  indeed,  09  if  ail  was  over 
between  them.  Their  eyes  met  without  a 
trace  of  the  old  foad  playfulness  and  affec- 
tion ;  their  vojces  were  cold  and  hard,  every 
word  divided  them  more  and  more. 

It  was  winter  in  their  young  hearts  as  they 
walked  back  to  the  house.  They  were  such 
TOfene  children,  their  lives  had  b»5en  so  care- 
less and  unclouded  hitherto,  diat  the'  one 
was  no  more 'fit  to  enter  upon  newresponsi- 
bilides  than  the'  other,  Ruth  wanted  to 
keep  nothing'  biit  her  doves,  her  flower- 
garden,  and  her  pony,  and  had  wept  for  the 
loss  of  them  more  than  anything  else..  Now 
that  everything  was  hers,  mansion  aiid  park 
and  treasures,  she  was  too  concerned  to  care 
about  any.  Hard  as  it  had  seemed  to  have 
to  pack  her  little  bundle  to-tnorrow  and  go, 
it  seetiied  twice  as  hard  to  see  Bertie  pack 
his,  and  leave  her  behind  in  her  state  alone  ! 

In  that  ten  minutes'  silent  walk  how  many 
thoughts  flashed  across  her  bewildered  mind  I 
Her  part  to  play  in  life  had  hitherto  been 
that  of  love  and  playfulness  only.  Nothing 
more  was  asked  of  her  but  lb  be  happy.  How 
could  she  ever  be  happy  any  more  ?  Her  old 
friend  and  protector  was  dead ;  her  playfellow 
and  booh  companion  was  estranged ; — ^who 
else  could  be  to  her  what  these  two  had  been  ? 

in. 

TTiey  were  met  on  the  threshold  by  Bertie's 
tutor,  who  had  been  with  the  orphans  during 
their  trouble,  and  was  now  the  dearest  fnend 
they  had  in  the  world.  Ruth  flung  herself 
into  his  arms,  but  he  put  her  away  very 
gently  and  sorrowfully,  saying  that  some- 
thing most  unexpected  had  happened,  and 
that  they  were  wanted  in  the  library  at  once. 
The^  followed  him:  he  downcast  and  apa- 
thetic, she  absorbed  and  sorrowful.  The 
fanuly  lawyer  begged  them  to  be  seated,  and 
looked  son^ewhat  embarrassed. .  He  seemed 
to  have  somedUng  unpleasant  to  communi- 
cate now,  for  he  looked  first  at  the  tutor, 
then  at  fht  youth  and  gtrl,  then'  ran  his 
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eyes  across  a  parchment  bef<nre  him,  finally 
coughed,  and  b^an  :~ 

"  My  dear  young  firiends,  in  the  Atire 
course  of  my  professional  career — and  such 
a  survey  leads  me  back  upwards  c£  tl^rty 
years— I  never  remember  to  have  been  so 
peculiarly  placed  as  at  the  present  moment. 
My  position  an  hour  or  two  ago  was  dis* 
agreeable  enough.  I  had  then  to  break  the 
news  to  one  of  you  that  your  late  kind  friend 
and  most  generous  protects  had  made  no 
kind  of  provision  for  her  in  the  future, 
doubtless  for  some  inexplicable  leaBon  or 
other  whidi  we  could  not  perceive^  A  short 
time  after  tha^  a  later  will  was  foimd,  re- 
voking die  first,  and  entirely  exduding  his 
adopted  son  firom  any  shm  of  Us  ample 
fortune;  and  now  we  have  come  upon  a 
thuxl  will,  perfectly  legal  in  form  and  sub- 
stance, and  of  later  date  than  all ;  and  tlus 
is  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  two 
first  My  late  friend  was,  as  we  aU  know, 
eccentric ;  and  he  was  so  afraid  of  hb  inten- 
tions becoming  known  that  he  never  em- 
ployed me  in  drawing  up  testamentary  docu- 
ments, but  a  strangn^  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country.  Well,  it  is  now  my  duty  to 
read  this  last  and  final  disposition  to  you, 
first  begging  you  to  be  piepmd  for  tidings 
quite  as  unexpected,  and  peihaps  even  more 
distressing^  than  any  you  have  yet  heard." 

The  lawyer  pat  on  his  spectades  and  read 
the  entire  paper : — 

"  In  revoking  all  past  wills  and  testa- 
ments— and  I  have  made  a  great  many — in 
favour  of  this  final  one,  I  Imve  been  actu- 
ated less  by  afi*ection  towards  my  adopted 
children  than  by  a  real  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. I  at  first  made  Bertie  my  heir,  because 
ne  was  a  boy,  and  it  seemed  ri^t  and 
natural  to  let  him  step  into  my  place,  and 
become  my  little  RuA's  protector;  then  I 
gradually  came  to  the  decision  that  such  a 
sudden  accession  of  fortune  and  power  might 
make  him  arrogant,  and  that  to  fi^  his 
own  way  in  life  would  best  strengthen  his 
character,  and  fit  him  for  die  responmbilities 
of  property  which  he  nagjit  beoone  pos- 
sessed of  by  virtue  of  being  Ruth's  husband. 
And  now  I  am  led  to  make  another  altera- 
tion, partly  being  actuated  by  a  desire  of 
doing  justice  to  another,  and  partly  out  of  a 
real  unselfish  love  for  them."  Here  Ruth 
touched  Bertie's  hand.  They  did  not  know 
that  the  estate  I  have  enjoyed  during  the 
last  half  of  my  life  only  became  mine  be- 
cause its  ri^tful  owner,  my  brother,  was 
disinherited  by  our  father  on  account  of  an 
iminroper  marriage.   He  went  to  America, 


and  there  died;  bat  I  have  lately  learned  ; 
that  a  son 'of  lus  is  living,  and  to  him  I 
bequeath  what  is  only  his  due."   Here  Ruth  ! 
touched  Bertie's  band  again,  looking  at  hkn  ' 
fondly,  and  almost  joyfuUy.    She  felt  as  if  a  , 
great  weig^  was  suddenly  lifted  fixmi  h«r  n 
heart.  "  Between  my  adopted  children  I  have 
equally  divided  aU  the  sums  of  money  I  | 
have  laid  -by  horn  my  income,  which  will  be 
found  a  modest  provision  enough,  but  ample 
to  complete  Bcvne's  educatimt  and  start  lum 
in  life,  and  (os  my  Kttle  Rudi  a  guarantee  ' 
agHinst  rteed.   Let  them  both  learn  to  de-  , 
pend  npoB  better  thines  than  wealth  ibr 
happiness,  and  share  what  little  they  poa-  '1 
sesfl,  not  only  with  each  oth^,  but  with 
many  others.   My  advice  to  them  is,  pro-  ! 
vided  they  .love  eadt  odier,  as  I  Umdly  I 
imagine,  to  go  to  some  new  country  where  • 
luxury  has  not  yet  (encroached  upon  reason,  ! 
and  there  lay  the  foundfUiona  of  a  new,  , 
simi^  and  usdul  life." 

The  lawyer  laid  down  the  document,  and,  j 
taking  off  his  spectacles,  eyed  the  couple,  i 
half  with  amimiseration,  haU  with  cuiiosi^.  ' 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  young  fiicnds,"  he  said  | 
smiling,  "  diat  you  will  not  give  way  to  dis- 
appointment till  we  see  how  matters  stand.  |  i 
My  UXe  client's  economies  may  have  been 
more  extenave  than  we  imagine,  and  in  any  ' 
case  you  are  not  penniless." 

"  What  areweto  do,  Bertie?"  asked  Ruth  = 
confidingly;  there  seemed  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  consult  each  other  now.  I 

**  Be  friends,  of  course,"  the  youth  said, 
blushing  as  he  stooped  to  kiss  her.  "Thank 
Heaven,  I  am  no  longer  a  fairy-tale  prince,  i 
nor  you  a  beggar-maiden,  so  we  have 
nothing  left  to  quarrel  about."  'i 

The  lawyer  and  the  old  man  left  them  ', 
alone,  and  forgiving  each  other,  without  any  ■ 
more  ado,  for  what  had  passed,  they  began 
to  scheme  their  future.    The  sombre  Utuary  i 
all  at  once  became  an  enchanted  place,  for  ! 
their  talk  was  ot  unknown  lands,  where  it  ; 
would  be  good  to  build  a  hut  and  begin  a 
new.  life  tc^ther — of  broad  rivers  running  j 
amid  golden  swards  and  purple  hiU^  on  | 
ii4iich  they  might  gaze  and  never  tire.  There  'I 
was  nothing  to  keep  diem  in  the  old  worid,  I 
ev^thing  to  dra.w  them  to  the  new.  With 
the  old  confidence  in  each  other,  there  re- 
turned also  their  affection  and  gratitude  for  i 
their  toster-parent    The  winter  day  that  had 
begun  with  such  bitter  disappointment  to  each, 
ended  in  bestowing  abundant  blessings  on 
both,  all  the  sweeter  and  more  welcome  be-  j 
cause  of  the  trouble  whidi  had  gone  beftve. 

  |l 
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THE  CLEVER 

THERE  was  once  a  little  HiU  which  was 
so  very  curions,  that  he  would  have 
liked  to  know  everything  in  the  w<wld. 
Heaven,  Earth,  Trees,  and  Mountains,  all  who 
lived  within  the  reach  of  his  inquisitive  spirit, 
were  obliged  to  impart  to  him  the  history  of 
their  life,  their  experiences,  and  the  know- 
ledge they  had  acquired.  By  degrees  the 
little  Hill  became  so  learned  that  his  beautiful 
green  top  got  desperately  bald ;  the  Sciences 
sucked  m  all  the  sap  in  his  head  and  left: 
nothing  for  trees  and  plants.  Bat  the  little 
Hill  did  not  cue  for  such  trifles ;  on  the  oon- 
traiy,  the  more  he  knew  Ae  more  he  stucUed, 
and  it  was  nothing  but  natural  when  at  last 
he  conndered  himself  to  be  the  cleverest 
cteature  under  the  moon.  Strangely  enough, 
his  neighbours,  the  Hills  and  Mountains,  were 
of  a  quite  different  opinion,  and  they  showed 
it,  whenever  he  assumed  his  m6st  digttified 
air  and  talked  to  them  of  things  he  knew  to 
be  above  their  understanding.  On  such 
occasions  those  uncivilised  creatures  looked 
smilingly  at  each  other  and  whispered,  "  And 
yet  he  does  not  know  the  right  thing."  Our 
Hill  got  exceedingly  angry  when  hearing  tliis, 
and  asked  gruffly,  as  an  old  bachelor  of  a 
Hill  is  able  to  ask,  What  do  I  not  know 
yet?"  At  this  question  visible  embattass- 
ment  overcame  his  neighbours,  and  they 
looked  at  each  other  in  a  way  which  in 
human  language  is  generally  called  sheepish. 
At  last,  the  eldest  Hill,  who  was  of  course  the 
cleverest  '  of  all,  answered  boldly,  "  No 
offence,  dear  neighbour,  we  have  really  no 
name  for  the  thing  we  mean,  but  you  must 
nevertheless  allow  me  to  own  that  we  have 
heard,  and  often  even  experienced,  that  there 
exists  a  science  everybody  may  ■  learn  with- 
out much  fatigue,  a  science  which  has  ten 
times  the  worth  of  all  the  nonsense  learned 
people  rack  their  brains  with,  even  to  bald- 
ness** 

Ha  ha  I "  laughed  the  Hill  contemptuously ; 
Ha  ha !  you  axe  fools,  all  of  you ;  leave  me 
alone  with  your  stupid  prattle, -and  as  for 
baldness,  if  you  would  have  but  the  least 
idea  of  any  reasonable  thing  in  the  world, 
you  would  know  that  it  is  a  prerogative  of 
every  great  being,  be  it  a  philosopher,  a  poet, 
or  a  statesman."  This  said,  the  little  Hill 
assumed  his  most  dignified  air,  and  resolved 
hereafter  to  keep  aloof  from  these  low-bred 
and  ignorant  folks.  And  the  little  Hill  kept 
his  wonl ;  he  Hved  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and 
was  convinced  that  nobody  in  his  neighbour^ 
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hood  was  at  the  height  of  his  manrellous 
condition. 

Years  went  by,  the  little  Hill  turned  to  a 
big  Hill,  and  the  big  Hill  got  old ;  but  still  his 
low-bred  neighbours  whispered,  whenever 
their  look  fell  upon  his  bald  top,  "  And 
yet  he  doesn't  know  the  right  thing." 

Once,  after  many  years  of  entire  seclusion, 
the  old  HiU  had  a  visit  It  was  an  old  Cloud 
in  au'  eternal  grey  waterproof,  with  a  small 
skirt  of  blue  on  her  gown — a  drcumstance 
^ich  made  her  aerial  sisters  call  her  "  the 
Blue."  -The  Cloud  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  world ;  bora  and  meant  for  a  tourist  as 
Cloads  generally  are,  she  had  made  the  most 
of  all  she  had  seen  and  experienced,  and  was 
not  less  feared  than  admired  throughout  all 
Nature.  No  Wind  ever  thought  himself 
clever  enou^  to  approach  the  grey  water- 
proof with  the  blue  skirt,  or  ventured,  "  to 
propose  "  to  her — she  etemaUy  remained  in 
that  pure  original  state  of  a  Cloud,  whilst  her 
sisters  fblloMring  their  vocation  lost  their 
individuality  and  dissolve  in  rain,  with  the 
aid  of  their  light-hearted  lovers. 

No  wonder  that  the  old  Hill  was  delighted 
with  this  visit ;  he  spoke  at  last  with  some- 
body  who  could  boast  of  as  much  knowledge 
as  his  own  pzedous  -self,  and  who  had 
bendes  a  great  deal  of  practical  experience, 
which  he  in  his  monotonous  existence  never 
had  had  the  opportunity  to  acquire.  The 
days  went  by  With  a  rapidity  never  known 
before,  and  at  last  the  time  came  when  the 
Blue  was  obliged  to  depart.  Still  she  lingered 
on  the  spot  where  she  had  found  a  sympa- 
thizing soul,  for  who  dares  to  say  that  Blues 
have  no  heart  ?  But  picture  to  yourself  t'.ie 
old  Hill's  dismay,  when  this  most  admirable 
creature,  on  the  morning  of  her  departure, 
began  to  speak  of  something  he  had  actually 
never  heani  of. 

*'  Do  you  know  the  tale  of  Heaven's  first 
love,  and  of  his  four  beautiful  wives  ?  "  asked 
the  Blue. 

"What  k  love ?  It  can't  be  a  science, 
because  I  have  never  heard  this  word." 

"  An(i  yet  it  is  a  sdence,  a  science  God 
has  creat«l  himself  with  all  the  power  of  his 

mighty  will;  whose  eternal  books  He  has 
written  into  the  heart  of  every  being,  as  the 
germ  of  a  million  generations." 

'<  This  is  impossible ! "  cried  the  HUl,  in  a 
state  of  utter  amazement, "  I  never  heard  of 
it  before." 

"  How  should  yon?  Who  dares  ever  speak 
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of  it,  who  has  ever  profaned  it  by  a  word  ? 
I  see  it  now— no  man  has  ever  visited 
this  spot,  because  only  men  dare  to  speak  of 
this  heaven!;^  doctrine,  dare  to  jest  with  it,, 
to  play  with  it,  and  even  to  profane  it" 

"  Now  tell  me  the  tale  I  do  not  know 
ye^"  chimed  in  the  Hill  with  burning  impa- 
tience, and  the  Blue  b^n  in  a  whisper : — 

"  The  Heaven  had  been  created.  He  sank 
down  upon  his  floating  couch  of  clouds, 
amidst  the  mists  of  a  yet  uncreated  world, 
and  opening  his  bright  blue  orbs  with  a 
longing  smile,  with  trembling  expectation, 
the  first  thing  he  beheld  lightening  the 
universe  with  its  eternal  fire,  was  Love — ^in 
the  shape  of  four  beautiful  women.  'And 
the  white  arms  of  the  four  sisters  soon  en-< 
circled  his  neck,  their  sweet  voices  whispered 
happy  words,  their  radiant  eyes  spoke  a 
lai^uage  he  understood  all  at  once.  And 
Heaven  did  not  even  seek  to  know  which  of 
them  was  most  beautiful,  whose  vtnce  sounded 
sweetest,  whose  embrace  was  softest,  whose 
smile  was  most  bewitdung.  .  He  lov«l  them 
all  four,  with  equal  fire,  with  the  fire  of  first 
love  of  a  young  and  spotless  heart.  But, 
alas!  this  happy  time  was  not  to  last;  the 
four  sisters  began  to  get  jealous  of  each  other, 
each  of  them  wanted  her  beloved  one  to  be 
hers  without  sharing,  each  sought  to  over- 
throw her  compani(ms  in  the  love  .of.  blue- 
eyed  Heaven. 

"When  God  saw  this.  He  became  very 
angry,  and  spoke  a  powerful  doom,  which 
made  them  tremble  in  shame  and  fear.  He 
ordered  that  those  four  sisters  who  had 
worked  the  first  discord  in  youi^  Nature 
should  be  separated  for  etemi^.  Since  that 
tim^  in  Ae  moment  when  one  appears,  the 
other  must  quickly  bide  her  face,  and 
pass  into  darkness.  The  wondrous  radi- 
ance which  had  lightened  Heaven  before 
has  vanished,  vanished  for  ever. 

"  First  comes  the  youngest  bride, 
gently  glides  on  to  him,  with  the  morning 
star  glittering  upon  her  forehead,  and  from  her 
brilliant  eyes  a  rosy  light  streams  out,  out 
over  the  livid  face  of  watching  Heaven. 
When  she  shows  her  lovely  form  ^  on  earth 
awakes.  Larks  waible  in  the  fresh  blue  air, 
flowers  raise  their  sleepy  chalice  and 
whiter  to  the  butterflies  upon  their  leaves, 
the  trees  shake  their  green  curled  heads,  and 
the  little  hares  in  the  h^h  grass  nod  good 
morning,  with  their  long  brown  ears.  Yes, 
it  is  the  Morning,  this  lovely  maiden,  with 
the  star  upon  her  forehead,  with  the  rosy, 
smiling  face. 

"  There,  on  the  horizon,  appears  her  sister 


in  the  midsununer  of  youth.    Her  eyes  ^  < 
streaming  like  radiant  suns,  her  golden  hair 
is  floaring  down  upon  earth,  and  all  Nature 
beams  in  that  gloriqas  light.    And  Heaven^  | 
face  brightens  too  as  it  never  did  before ;  in 
bis  dark  blue  eyes  an  exulting  fire  is  burning 
as  he  gazes  enraptured  on  his  pasrioiate  / 
queen,  the  golden-haired  queen  of  the  vodd  |i 
— Sunny  Day.  . 

"  But  here  comes  the  third  sister.  Her  white  ; 
face  is  covered  by  a  purple  veil,  her  robe  is  1 1 
a  web  of  pale  grey  mists ;  she  comes  forward, 
floating  sofdy  like  a  shadow,  and  throws  her  \ 
dark  mantle  with  the  purple  skirts  over  the  j 
radiant  &oe  of  her  happy  lover.  And  a  j  I 
mysterious  stiUness  creeps  over  earth,  all  go  , 
to  sleep ;  while  eyelids  and  drooping  bri^ 
chalice^  are  closing  and  brilliant  tear-drops  i , 
are  falling  geptfy,  gently  out  of  the  prasivc  , 
eyes  of  Heaven's  mournful  companion— , 
purple-veiled  Evening. 

"  Here  is  flie  Ni^t.   She  comes  with  a 
kiss,  a  flowing  kiss,  the  evening  star.  Her 
dark  v<;U  is  slowly  gathering  over  the  dream-  [ 
ing  eyes  of  her  lover,  whose  head  ties  on  her 
beatiiu;  heart  ;  and  she  kisses  his  darkened 
face,  fervently,-  a  thousand  thousand  times,  ' 
and  a  thousand  stars  appear  on  the  clear 
sur^Lce;  coming  for  a  time,  fading  after  a  ' 
time  as  kisses  do.    And  all  sleep,  only  | 
watchful  Night  does  not,  who  holds  her  lover 
in  her  arms  singing  him  lullabies  as  to  a  i 
child."  I 

"  I  will  also  love ! "  cried  the  old  Hill,  i 
when  the  Cloud  had  finished  her  .tale.  "  I  | 
will  also  leara  it,  that  wondrous  wisdom  i 
which  g^ves  jUght  and  darkness  to  the  life  i 
of  every  creature-   Wise  Cloud,  what  shall  I ' 
do?"   But  the  Cloud  nodded  him  a  gentle  |. 
ferewell  and  fled  away.   And  the  Hill  looked  i 
round  and  saw  Heaven  kissing  his  golden-  J 
tressed  bride,  .the  Mountains  on  his  side  ' 
stood   in*  close    embrace,    the  Brootdet 
whispered  to  the  drooping  foliage  of  the  I 
Willow;  down  in  the  valley  Flowers  smiled 
and   trembled,  Butterflies  kissed  and  ca-  , 
ressed,  the  West  Wind  whispered  words  of  ) 
gentle  love ;  and  now  he  saw  it  all  with  quite 
another  eye.   Only  he  was  alone,  he  alone  i 
had  no  ccanpanion.    They  turned  from  him  ! 
at  his  earnest  wooing,  they  laughed  at  the 
old  fool  who  wanted  to  love  with  a  bald  top,  | 
with  the  years  of  youth  gone  by.  • 

And  mournfully  he  bent  his  head,  for  ™  11 
saw  that  it  was  too  late.  Whilst  he  had  '' 
inquired  into  the  roots  of  life,  its  sweet,, 
flowers  had  faded  for  ever,  and  that  wh:ch  he ,  ^ 
still  lu^  in  his  tight,  despairii^  grasp,  v^s 
nothing  bat  the  bare,  the  withered  stalk. 
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GOOD  MIGHT. 

THEN  we  have  said  Good  night,  ^ 
And  shut  the  door, 
Oft,  tin  the  taper's  light 

Is  spent,  once  more 
All  the  day's  deeds  we  do. 

With  joy  crptin; 
All  the  day's  mirth  and  rue 

Cornea  back  i^ain/ 
While  the  dim  taper's  light 

Wanes  more  and  moye. 
And  we  have  said  Gopd  night, 
'    And  abut  the  door. 

Now  the  Year  says  Good  ni^t, 

And  shuts  the  door  j 
Fades  the  fire,  wanes  the  light. 

Wanes  more  and  more. 
Hark !  how  the  midoight-bella, 

Tolled  mournfully. 
Moan  out  their  last  farewells, 

Old  Year,  to  thee ! 
Once  they  with  great  delight 

Hsuled  thee  before— 
Now  thon  must  say  Good  night, 
And  shut  the  door. 

Once,  we  shall  say  Good  night, 

And  shut  our  door, 
WWle,  as  the  taper's  light 

Wanes  more  and  more, 
Just  ere  asleep  we  fall 

(To  dream  o(  day) 
We  shall  rfs-travel  all 

The  Yeai?s  long  way* 
While  the  dim  taper's  light 

Wanes  more  and  more, 
When,  with  our  last  Good  night, 

We've  shut  the  door. 

Bat,  when  wCve  said  Good  night, 
And  shut  our  door, 

Oft  dream  we  what  delight 
Mom  hath  in  store ; 
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And,  when  the  Old  Year's  done. 

We,  ere  we  sleep, 
Trust  that  the  New  Year's  sun 

Better  doth  keep 
itlian  aught  of  true  delij^t 

We  knew  before. 
Glad,  with  mu^  last  Good  night, 

Well  shut  our  door  I 


FINIS. 

The  book  is  written.   Mudi  is  left  unsaid, 

Much  said  amiss ; 
Some  pages,  blurred  with  tears,  can  scarce  be  read. 

What's  left?   Why,  this. 
To  learn  the  lessons  which  are  graven  that. 

The  End,  we  say? 
Nay— who  would  greatly  do,  must  greatly  dare ; 

Mjist  think  alway, 
Whatever's  done,  that  all  is  yet  to  do. 

There  is  no  end — 
Each  end's  a  new  beginning.    Old  and  New  ? 

Strong  souls  will  blend 
Both  in  this  one  cry,  "  Onward  t "    Knowing  nought 

Of  end,  save  th^ 
Still  on,  and  on,  whate'er  was  sud,  or  tiboog^t^ 

Or  done  amiss  1 
Yesterday  failed  ?  Then  make  to-day  succeed  1 

Or,  if  to-day 
Has  crowned  thee,  let  tomorrow's  nobler  deed 

('Tis  like  it  may) 
Uncrown  thee — aim  so  high  thou  needs  must  £ul  t 

Then,  Old  Years  past. 
In  a  New  Year  to  come  shalt  thou  prevail, 

Re-crowned  at  last ! 


FRIEND  OR  FOE? 

New  Year,  com'st  thou  as  friend  or  foe  ? 
*'  Nay,  I  know  not;  but  this  I  know. 
Thou  must  wresde  a  fall  with  me. 
And  I  or  thou  must  conqueror  be  1 " 
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